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PREFACE. 


lit  closing  oar  Volume  for  the  year  1832,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  great  political  change  which  has  been  effected  daring  that  period. 
In  the  conducting  of  our  Miscellany  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  stand  aloof 
from  violent  party  feeling,  and  to  judge  of  public  measures  solely  by  their  pro- 
bable effects,  and  the  motives  of  their  promoters.  Well  knowing  that  a  govern- 
ing power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  we  have  felt  assured  of  the  immu- 
table axiom,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  should  be  based  m  justice,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  vigour.  This  is  the  life  principle  of  every  permanent  government, 
and  especially  essential  to  a  constitutional  Monarchy.  Where  indeed  can 
power  be  more  confidentially  entrusted  than  to  a  restricted  Monarchy,  in 
alliance  with  a  tolerant  and  apostolically  constituted  Church,  which  has  so 
long  and  successfully  withstood  the  absurd  and  unscriptural  pretensions  of 
Popery,  and  the  fastidious  and  insinuating  scruples  of  schism,  with  no  other 
weapons  than  the  sword  of  the  spirit  and  the  word  of  truth  ?  It  will  at  once 
be  allowed  that  such  a  Church  must  compose  a  portion  of  that  impregnable 
foundation  against  which  it  is  predicted  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail/' and  a  close  connection  with  her  must  strengthen  the  secular  government. 
The  monarchy  by  these  means  becomes  a  sort  of  theocracy,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  manifold  mercies  manifested  to  us  as  a  nation,  in  the  stupendous  and 
unparalleled  contest  with  the  hydra  of  revolution  and  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, must  have  fully  demonstrated  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  we,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  have  had  our  cloud  to  guide  us  by  day,  and  our  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  It  follows,  therefore,  by  the  plainest  reasonable  deduction,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  alliance  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Church,  to  uphold  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  mildly-asserted  ascendancy 
of  that  Church,  is  to  ensure  for  our  welfare  the  favour  of  its  Almighty  founder ; 
while  the  converse  of  this  position  would  be  to  make  expediency  our  idol, 
and  to  set  the  immediate  protection  of  Providence  at  nought.  Our  future 
Legislators  will,  we  trust,  well  consider  these  fundamental  principles  of 
government;  if  disregarded,  anarchy,  unstable  democracy,  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  must  be  the  infallible  result. 

On  the  subject  of  amendment  in  our  Parliamentary  Representation,  that  great 
master  of  our  national  jurisprudence,  Judge  Blacks  tone,  has  the  following  per- 
tinent remark  : — "  There  is  hardly  (with  us)  a  free  agent  to  be  found  but  what 
is  entitled  to  vote  in  some  place  or  other  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  is  comparative 
wealth  or  property  entirely  disregarded  in  elections;  for,  though  the  richest 
man  has  only  one  vote  in  one  place,  yet,  if  his  property  be  at  all  diffused,  he 
has  probably  a  right  to  vote  at  more  places  than  one,  and  therefore  has  many 
Representatives.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution ;  not  that  I  assert  it  is 
in  fact  quite  so  perfect  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it ;  for,  if  any  altera- 
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Hon  might  be  wished  or  suggested  in  the  present  frame  of  Parliaments,  it  should  he 
in  favour  of  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  people."  It  will  remain  there- 
fore to  be  proved  by  the  working,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  whether 
this  more  complete  representation  has  been  effected  ;  whether  patriot  talent, 
unendowed  with  the  less  noble  qualification  of  wealth,  has  an  equal  chance  as 
formerly  of  admission  to  the  Senate  ;  and  more  especially,  as  in  all  great  changes 
the  brute  mob  contribute  an  active  and  powerful  share  of  agency,  whether  care 
has  been  taken  that  they  shall  be  excluded  from  such  an  influence  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  as  may  tend  to  affect  their  dignity  and  permanence. 

In  all  the  restless  eagerness  for  change  which  the  noisy  heralds  of  the  march 
of  intellect  have  endeavoured  to  arouse,  by  pandering  to  the  passions  and 
imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  a  strong  conservative  spirit  has  been 
demonstrated  in  favour  of  our  ancient  architectural  structures  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  or  other  purposes ;  as  if  the  Public  entertained  something  of 
a  prospective  prudence  derived  from  former  experience  of  times  of  persecution 
and  state  convulsion ;  as  if  they  recollected  the  havoc  of  works  of  art  which 
attended  even  a  salutary  reformation  of  Religion,  the  desecrating  impieties 
which  were  enacted  during  a  period  of  fanaticism  and  democracy ;  as  if 
they  foresaw  a  day  when  the  just  balance  of  the  three  ancient  constitutional 
elements,  if  now  vacillating,  would  be  regained,  and  the  old  structure  would 
arise,  like  some  recently  renovated  Gothic  fane,  more  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
for  the  efforts  to  repair  it,  more  firmly  seated  for  the  wanton  endeavours  of  its 
enemies  to  undermine  and  subvert  it. 

In  the  general  although  somewhat  artificial  cry  for  innovation,  we  have  not 
ourselves  escaped,  nor  indeed  expected  to  escape,  without  attack.  Because  we 
have  refused  to  depart  from  our  steady  course,  and  to  pander  to  that  taste 
which  seeks  rather  for  momentary  amusement  than  solid  instruction,  we  have 
been  designated  as  dull;  "sleepless  ourselves  to  make  our  readers  sleep!" 
Pass  but  a  few  short  years,  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
turn  the  point  of  the  jest  on  our  opponents,  and  that  old  Sylvanus  Urban  will 
be  taken  from  the  shelf,  and  consulted  for  just  and  unbiassed  views  of  "the  age 
and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure,"  when  the  ephemeral  gentry 
who  now  carry  their  heads  so  high  will  have  sunk  into  one  long  oblivious 
undisturbed  repose.  To  conclude — we  shall  not  deviate  one  jot  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  we  have  defined  for  our  line  of  action,  well  contented  with 
the  approbation  of  the  truly  patriotic,  the  just,  and  the  good,  those  rocks  of 
eternal  adamant,  against  which  the  surges,  of  party  spirit  spend  their  fury  in 
vain. 

December  31,  1832. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Uria*,— I  should  feel  obliged  to 
any  iif  your  Correspondents  to  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  the 
particular*  of  the  wreck  of  the  Hunter  Cut- 
ter, off  the  Haabro*  Sands  (Norfolk  Cosat), 
and  whether  the  officers  and  crew  of  that 
vessel  were  all  lost,  or,  as  has  been  generally 
reported,  were  prevented  by  smugglers  on 
the  coast  from  effecting  a  landing,  and  con- 
sequently drowned ;  also  whether  Captain 
Manby's  Life  Boat  had  been  invented  pre- 
viously to  the  loss  of  the  Hunter?  for  in  a 
norm  now  in  my  hand  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Hunter,  by  the  niece  of  the  Lieutenant 
(Ostler),  1  find  these  words  : 

"  And  the  Lifeboat,  alis!  had  not  yet  come  to 
lithl." 

"  Had  that  noble  invention  then  fearlessly  sailed, 
They  might  h*ve  lirfo».«Y'd  from  the  perilous  sea. 

A  husband — a  father  hail  not  been  bewailed, 
And  a  sister  been  still  from  insanity  free." 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  the  late  Captain  Willura  Ostler  who 
was  unfortunately  missing  from  his  ship  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  few  years  since; 
for  in  a  poem  on  that  melancholy  event,  I 
find  these  ambiguous  lines,  written  by  a 
nephew  deeply  interested  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  the  Captaiu's  widow  : 

'<  But  ww  there  triumph  o'er  his  manes; 
Or,  was  there  paltry  hope  of  gains 

By  any  of  the  —  "s  crew  i 

Let  such  wretches  then  be  told 
That  Heaven's  probation  shall  unfold 
All  to  their  cursed  dark  soul's  view!" 
The  circumstances  of  the  Life- boat  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  horrid  insinuation  in 
the  poem  on  the  death  of  Captain  William 
Ostler  will,  I  hope,  justify  in  some  measure 
my  claiming  your  indulgence  to  the  insertion 
of  this  letter.  Clio. 


In  A-  J.  K's  notices  of  Crosby  Place,  in 
our  last  Number,  a  passage,  p.  505,  is  reu- 
dered  illegible  by  an  accidental  derangement 
of  the  type,  which  passage  should  run  thus : 
*•  of  which  the  Hall,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  notice,  affords  so  beautiful  an  exam- 
ple, and  a  most  noble  entrance-porch  or 
oriel.  Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
as  so  much  has  been  ingeniously  said  by  a 
late  antiquary,"  &c.  Also  at  p.  60b',  para- 
graph 4,  for  Sir  Julio  Crosby  was  no  pattnt 
feudatory  of  the  Crown,  read  potent  feudatory. 

H.  P.  inquires  "  on  whom  the  Baronetcy 
in  the  family  of  Plii'ipps  has  devolved  by 
the  death  of  its  late  possessor,  Sir  Rowland 
Henry  Philipps  Laugharne."  H.  P.  is  re- 
quested to  inform  us  of  the  date  of  Sir  Row- 
land's death.  In  the  last  edition  of  De- 
brett's  Baronetage  it  is  slated  that  "  Row- 
land Philipps,  who  took  the  name  of  Laug- 
harne, was  great-grandfather  of  Rowland 
Henry  Phillips  Laugharne,  esq  in  whom  (if 
living)  this  title  appears  to  be  vetted  [having 
devolved  to  him  on  the  death  of  Lord  Mil- 
ford  in  1833]  ;  but  the  Editor  is  not  aware 


that  he  baa  hitherto  assumed,  or  proved  ha 

right  to  it." 

Mr.  James  Looan  inquires  if  any  corres- 
pondent can  inform  him  whether  a  law  of 
rid  ward  the  Confessor,  reported  in  Sammea' 
**  Brittania  Ant.  Must."  in  favour  of  the 
Armoricaos  I*  considered  as  still  in  force  ? 
This  curious  enactment  was  induced  by  na- 
tional relationship.  **  Rritooes  vero  Arrao- 
rici  cum  veneriut  in  is  to  regno,  suscepi  de- 
l*nt,  et  in  regno  protegit  aicut  probi  cives. 
De  corpora  hujus  exierunt  quondam  de  san- 
guine Britonum  hujus." 

Of  the  chambered  cannon  called  patlerers, 
(noticed  in  part  i.  p.  451)  there  are  two 
other  figures  in  the  5lh  volume  of  Archaeo- 
gia,  pi.  xii. ;  one  representing  a  piece  which 
was  dragged  out  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  in 
1775,  and  the  other  copied  from  a  Spanish 
work  on  artillery,  by  Diego  Veano.  Mr. 
King,  who  wrote  the  description,  endeavours 
to  assign  their  age  to  the  fourteenth  instead 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  notwithstanding 
several  reasons  to  the  contrary  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  course  of  his  arguments, 
besides  others  which  are  obvious.  Tbe 
form  of  the  crown,  which  surmounts  the 
arms  of  Portugal,  (impressed  on  the  Good- 
win Sands  cannon),  assimilates  to  that  of 
King  Henry  VII.  engraved  in  the  Gentle- 
man s  Magazine  vol.  ci.  pt.  ii.  p.  WO.  The 
device  of  the  armillary  sphere,  which  is  also 
impressed,  originated  at  the  same  sera.  The 
variations  in  the  arms,  of  a  fleur-de-lis  and 
rose,  are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  arbi- 
trary insertions   of  the   founders,  whose 
heraldry  as  seen  on  old  bells,  &c.  was  fre- 
quently very  free.    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  they  coustitute  the  mark  of  cadency  of 
some  junior  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Portugal.     Mr.  King  was  not  aware  that 
these  cannon  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  stones. 

Sknectus  observes,  "  Among  the  good 
old  customs  which  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
that  of  inscribing  text*  from  Scripture  in  or 
upon  our  public  buildings,  seems  one  that  is 
worthy  ot  revival.  In  old  village  churches 
such  inscriptions  are  still  to  be  met  with, 
but  I  believe  few  modem  religious  edifices 
have  anv  thing  beyond  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, Lord's  Prayer,  and  Creed.  But  it  is 
in  other  buildings  also  that  an  appropriate 
sentence  might  be  of  great  imtiortance — if, 
for  example,  in  all  our  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
words  '*  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour  "  were  painted  ao  con- 
spicuously as  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  wit- 
ness when  he  stood  up  to  lake  the  oath, 
would  not  the  force  of  the  command  thus 
appropriately  introduced  have  a  lieneficial 
effect  ?  It  might  in  some  cases  check  in- 
tended perjury,  and  in  all  would  inspire  that 
reverence  for  sacred  things  which  none  but 
reprobates  can  totally  lay  aside." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES. 


ATthe  present  alarming  crisis,  when 
the  whole  empire  is  exposed  tc  the  pes- 
tiferous influence  of  a  new  and  unac- 
countable disease,  which  is  daily  on 
the  increase,  and  which  threatens 
every  portion  of  the  community  with 
devastation  and  death,  the  following 
historical  view  of  the  various  pestilen- 
tial visitations,  collected  from  various 
authentic  sources,  will  possess  deep 
and  impressive  interest.  With  respect 
to  diseases  on  the  Continent,  we  do 
not  profess  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  most  prominent  cases. 

To  commence  with  our  own  coun- 
try,— we  do  not  discover  the  record 
of  any  pestilence  prior  to  the  year  A.D. 
448,  when  it  appears  that  an  epidemic 
disease,  after  having  ravaged  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  visited  Great  Britain. 
"  It  availed  itself,"  as  Grafton  informs 
us,  "  of  a  remarkable  season  of  pros- 
perity, there  being  in  the  realme  so 
great  plcntie  of  corne  and  fruite,  that 
the  lyke  thereof  had  not  been  seene  in 
many  yeres  passed,"  —  "  followed 
therewithal,"  as  Speed  adds,  "  with 
such  riot  and  excesse,  that  the  peo- 
ple's sinnes  grew  to  a  plentiful  har- 
veste,  running  at  randome,  in  the  wide 
way  of  all  wickednesse ;  when,  lo ! 
(he  quotes  from  Gyldas)  a  pestilent 
contagion  fell  heavily  upon  this  foolish 
people,  which  in  short  space  of  time 
destroyed  such  multitudes  of  them, 
that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury 
the  dead." 

A.  D.  542.    In  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p. 
419,  we  have  an  excellent  summary  of 
a  pestilential  disorder  which  made 
great  havoc  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, and  lasted  for  many  years.  We  may 
judge  of  its  malignance  from  the  as- 
serted  fact  that  in  Constantinople 
10,000  persons  died  daily,  that  many 
cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant,  and 
that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage  withered  on  the 
ground.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  medi- 
cal feeling  was  anti- contagious,  though 


experience  warranted  no  such  conclu- 
sion ;  the  symptoms  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  common  plague,  beginning 
with  delirium.  The  ill-fated  victim  sunk 
as  if  under  the  stroke  of  an  invisible 
spectre,  under  a  succession  of  swellings 
and  tumours  of  a  black  colour,  which, 
if  they  continued  without  suppuration 
till  the  fifth  day  were  usually  fatal, 
accompanied  as  they  were  with  vomit- 
ing of  blood  and  mortification  of  the 
bowels. 

A.  D.  664.  On  the  authority  of 
Bede  (lib.  iii.  c.  27.),  we  again  find  the 
plague,  how  introduced  he  does  not 
say,  extending  itself  from  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island  towards  the  north, 
and  then  turning  westward  into  Wales, 
which  so  alarmed  the  natives,  that 
considerable  numbers  emigrated  to  Bre- 
tagne,  accompanied  by  Cadwalaedyr, 
the  son  of  Cadwallon. 

In  772  mention  is  made  ofa  disorder 
that  carried  off  in  England  34 ,000 ;  and 
in  Scotland  of  another,  whereof  died, 
in  954,  about  40,000  persons.  As  this 
last  appears  on  somewhat  doubtful  au- 
thority, we  suspect  it  is  confounded 
with  an  extraordinary  "  sicknesse" 
mentioned  by  Speed  in  A.  D.  982.  "  It 
was,"  says  he,  *'  a  sicknesse  till  then 
unknown  in  England,  being  a  strong 
burning  fever  and  bloody  flux ;"  this, 
however,  by  the  historians  of  the  time, 
was  received  as  sent  for  the  offences 
of  some  few,  and  whollie  imputed  to 
*'  the  king  and  his  raisers,"  by  Dun- 
stan,  who  was  well  skilled  in  giving 
natural  events  preternatural  complex- 
ions, and  than  whom  no  man  better 
knew  how  to  assume  and  assert,  that 
Heaven  was  at  hand  to  second  his 
purposes  on  earth. 

A.D.  1086.  Fire  and  pestilence  com- 
bined to  depopulate  London  and  the 
land.  For  in  the  former,  says  Ba- 
ker, in  his  Chronicles,  *'  so  great  a 
fire  happened,  that  from  the  west  gate 
to  the  east  gate  it  consumed  houses 
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and  churches  all  the  way,  and  amongst 
the.  rest  the  church  or  8t,  Paul,  the 
most  grievous  fire  that  ever  happened 
in  this  citie.  Also  the  same  year,  by 
reason  of  dis temperature  of  weather, 
thunderings  and  lightening^  by  which 
many  men  perished,  there  enBued  a  fa- 
mine, and  afterwards  a  miserable  mor- 
tality of  men  and  cattle,  and  what  is 
very  strange,  hens,  peacocks,  geese, 
and  ducks,  bred  in  and  accustomed  to 
houses,  forsook  their  wonted  hives, 
and  turned  wild." 

A.D.  1093.  Matthew  Paris,  without 
particularising,  merely  remarks  that 
there  was  a  pestiferous  mortality 
amongst  men  and  animals.  Grafton 
and  Holinshed  are  however  more  ex- 
plicit. Their  accounts  are  nearly  simi- 
tar. We  give  that  of  the  latter,  as  per- 
haps the  most  expressive  and  concise 
of  the  two :  "  This  yeare  England  and 
Normandie  were  sore  vexed  with  mor- 
talitie  both  of  men  and  beasts,  inso- 
much that  tillage  of  the  ground  was 
laid  aside  in  manie  places,  by  reason 
whereof  there  folowed  great  dearth  and 
famine.  Manie  grizely  and  hideous 
sights  were  seenc  also  in  England,  as 
hosts  of  men  fighting  in  the  aire,  flashes 
of  fier,  stars  falling  from  heaven,  and 
such  like  wonders. 

1247'  On  doubtful  authority,  with- 
out particulars,  is  recorded  as  one 
marked  bv  pestilence. 

1279—1316.  Baker  mentions  a  sick- 
nesa  prevailing  in  1279,  to  which  we 
allude  more  for  the  strange  extremities 
to  which  men  were  reduced  by  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  malady,  which 
naturally  enough  might  be  expected  to 
ensue.  "  So  great  a  dearth  befel  the 
land  that  horses  and  dogs  were  eaten, 
and  thieves  in  prison  pluckt  in  pieces 
those  that  were  newly  brought  m  a- 
mongst  them,  and  eat  them  up  half 
alive,  which  continuing  three  years, 
brought  in  the  end  such  a  pestilence, 
that  the  living  scarcely  sufficed  to  bury 
the  dead."  But  for  other  attending 
circumstances,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  this  was  confounded  with 
a  similar  event  recorded  by  Speed  in 
1316,  when  the  same  atrocities  were 
repeated.  He  says,  "  The  Peeres  as- 
sembled at  a  Parleament  in  London, 
where  no  great  matter  was  concluded, 
for  famine  and  pestilence  increased. 
The  famine  was  grown  so  terrible  that 
horses,  dogges,  yea  men  and  children, 
were  stolen  for  food,  and  (which  is 


horrible  to  think)  the  thieves  newly 
brought  into  the  gaoles  were  torne  in 
pieces  and  eaten  presently  half  alive, 
bv  such  as  had  been  longer  there.  The 
bloody  flux  or  dissentrie,caused through 
raw  and  corrupt  humours,  engendered 
by  evil  meat  and  dyet,  raged  every 
where,  and  together  with  other  mala- 
dies, brought  such  multitudes  of  the 
poorer  sort  to  their  end,  that  the  liv- 
ing could  scarce  suffice  to  bury  the 
dead."  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  prodigious  mortality, 
when  considering  the  comparatively 
small  population  of  London,  according 
to  Grafton  (Chron.  p.  386),  besyde  the 
bodies  that  were  buried  in  sundrie 
churches  and  church-yards,  there  were 
also  buried  in  the  Charter-house 
church-yard  50,000  persons  and  above, 
—Daniel  again,  in  his  Collections 
(p.  209)  speaks  of  it  as  exceeding  any 
that  ever  before  had  been  known,  at- 
tended with  famine  ;  as  a  remedy  for 
which  the  political  economists  in  par- 
liament propounded  a  system,  the  me- 
rits and  consequences  of  which  afford 
an  excellent  lesson  to  some  more  mo- 
dern, though  not  much  wiser  advocates 
for  maximum  and  minimum  prices  in 
our  own  days.  "  A  parliament  was 
called  at  London  upon  the  beginning 
of  this  dearth,  to  abate  the  prices  of 
victuals,  which  suddenly  grew  to  be 
excessive;  and  therefore  it  was  or- 
dained that  an  oxe  fatted  with  grasse 
should  be  sold  for  15s.,  fatted  with 
corn  for  20s.,  the  best  cow  for  12s., 
a  fat  hog  of  two  yeares  old  for  3s.  4d., 
a  fat  sheep  shorn  Is.  2d.,  with  the 
fleece  Is.  8d.t  a  fat  goose  for  2$d,  a  fat 
capon  2d,,  a  fat  hen  Id.,  four  pldgeons 
a  penny ;  whosoever  sold  above,  should 
forfeit  their  ware  to  the  king."  These 
were  in  fact  the  prices  of  similar  arti- 
cles in  the  11th  yeare  of  Edw.  III.'s 
reign,  called  the  year  of  plenty,  by 
Baker,  in  bis  Chronicles,  p.  131. 
"  Here,"  observes  the  author,  "  seem 
then  to  have  been  no  calves,  lambs, 
goslings,  chickens,  young  pigs,  to  be 
sold ;  such  dainties  were  not  in  use." 
Now  for  the  consequences  of  this  sa- 
gacious law :  "  All  kind  of  victuals 
grow  more  scarce  than  before,  so  that 
in  addition  to  a  murren,  which  also 
prevailed,  provisions  could  not  be  had 
for  the  kinge's  house,  nor  means  for 
other  great  men  to  maintain  their  ta- 
bles (such  a  just  punishment  had  ex- 
cess and  riot  inflicted  thereon  in  those 
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days),  insomuch  as  men  put  away 
their  servants  in  great  numbers,  who 
having  been  daintily  fed,  and  now  not 
able  to  work,  scorning  to  beg,  fell  to 
robbery  and  spoil." 

1348.  This  was  the  memorable 
year  of  pestilence,  celebrated  as  the 
origin  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron.  So 
many  authors  of  high  note  have  made 
it  a  subject  of  remark,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select.  But,  however  interesting 
are  the  numerous  particulars  relating 
to  its  progress  in  foreign  countries,  we 
shall  pass  them  over,  acd  confine  our 
inquiry  to  a  few  English  historians  ;• 
merely  stating,  that  it  began  in  the 
Levant,  in  about  1346,  from  whence 
Italian  traders  brought  it  to  Sicily, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa.  In  1348  it  passed 
the  Alps,  and  spread  over  France  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
reached  Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste 
Germany,  and  other  northern  States, 
lasting  generally  about  five  months  in 
each  country.  Its  mortality  may  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  deaths, 
viz.  in  Germany  about  90,000  ;  in  Sa- 
ragosa,  in  the  month  of  October, about 
100  per  day,  insomuch,  observes  Ma- 
nana,f  that  the  hearts  of  men  became 
so  hardened  by  the  prevalence  of  death, 
that  none  mourned  for  the  departed 
and  corrupted  bodies  which  were  cast 
forth  into  the  streets  without  respect 
or  commiseration.  Id  Florence  more 
than  three  out  of  five  were  swept 
away.  That  this  world  hath  nothing 
permanent  to  build  upon  (say  the  Eng- 
lish historians)  was  found  and  felt  in 
this  eventful  year,  when  it  rained  from 
Midsummer  till  Christmas,  and  so  ter- 
rible a  plague  ran  through  the  world, 
that  the  earth  was  filled  with  graves 
and  the  air  with  cries,  which  was 
seconded  with  murren  of  cattle  and 
death  of  all  things.  According  to 
Baker,  it  began  in  London  X  about 
Allhallowtide  in  1348,  and  continued 
till  the  year  1357;  where  it  was  ob- 
served (we  quote  the  author's  words, 
without  having  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  vouch  for  the  truth)  that  those 
who  were  born  after  the  beginning  of 


•  The  reader  »ho  wUhet  for  further  in- 
formation will  find  ample  details  in  Gin- 
£ue ne'e  Hiti.  Lit.  d'ludie,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
Mem.  pour  1*  vie  de  Petracbe,  vol.  ii.  p.  443, 
Hut.  of  Florence,  par  Matteo  Villaai. 

■f  Muiiuu,  Hi»t.  Espagaa,  vol.  iv.  184. 

I  Other  writer*  >ute  ia  Done  uh  ire. 


the  mortality  had  but  twenty-eight 
teeth,  where  before  they  had  two-and- 
thirty !  In  England  it  so  wasted  the 
people,  that  scarce  the  tenth  person 
of  all  sorts  was  left  alive.  There  died 
in  London,  some  say  in  Norwich,  be- 
tween the  first  of  January  and  the  first 
of  July,  57,374  persons.  In  Yarmouth, 
within  a  year,  7052.  Before,  which 
time,  the  parsonage  there  was  worth 
700  marks  a  year,*  and  afterwards 
was  scarce  worth  forty  pounds  a  year. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
plague  is  said  to  have  differed  altoge- 
ther from  any  plague  before  known, 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  question 
by  some  of  the  leading  medical  autho- 
rities in  London,  whether  the  cholera 
is  not  in  fact  a  return  of  this  epidemic. 

1361.  The  recollection  of  this  last 
visitation  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
impressed,  for  Baker  speaks  of  this  of 
1361,  as  if  its  predecessor  were  still 
uppermost  in  thought.  "  Now  again," 
he  says,  "  was  the  joy  and  glory  that 
England  received  by  her  gettings,  sea- 
soned with  the  sowrness  of  another 
mortality,  called  the  Second  Pestilence, 
whereof  died  many  noble  men." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  re- 
porting casualties,  almost  all  these  old 
writers  seem  particularly  partial  to  the 
giving  round  numbers  of  50,000.  Thus 
Stowe  speaks  of  50,000  bodies  buried 
in  one  church-yard,  which  Sir  Walter 
Manny  had  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  ;  and  again  that  in  Norwich 
alone  there  died  above  50,000  ;  a  num- 
ber not  very  short  of  the  increased  po- 
pulation in  1831,  viz.  61,110 ;  a  mor- 
tality which  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered a  gross  exaggeration,  and  in 
truth  a  very  unnecessary  aggravation 
of  a  disorder  which  Knyghton,  Wal- 
singham,  and  other  writers  of  repute, 
say  nearly  depopulated  the  whole 
nation. 

1379.  Baker  speaks  of  a  great  mor- 
tality which  prevailed  in  this  year  in 
the  north  of  England  chiefly,  almost 
desolating  the  country ;  .and  also  of 
another,  followed  by  a  famine,  in  1391, 
but  we  can  find  no  particulars. 

1406.  Hall,  in  his  Chronicles, 
merely  states  the  fact  without  details. 
"  In  this  summer  the  pestilential  plague 
so  infected  the  citie  of  Loudon,  and 
the  countiie  round  about,  that  the 
King  durst  not  repaire  thither,"  but,  as 
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wc  learn  from  Stowe's  Annals,  retired 
to  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent.  It  carried 
off,  according  to  Walsingham,  above 
30,000  people. 

1407.  On  doubtful  authority  we 
insert  the  occurrence  of  a  plague  this 
year  which  killed  30,000  people  in 
London. 

1430.  A  partial,  and  apparently 
trifling,  contagious  malady  is  alluded 
to  as  one  of  the  events  of  this  year  by 
Grafton  and  Baker. 

1477.  We  may  include  14/8  and 
1480  as  mere  continuations  of  the 
plague  which  commenced  in  1477,  and 
was  followed  up,  according  to  Baker, 
by  another,  which  began  in  the  latter 
end  of  September  1480,  and  continued 
till  the  beginning  of  November  twelve- 
month ensuing,  in  which  space  of  time 
innumerable  people  died.  Holinshed 
is  more  particular.  "By  reason  of 
great  heat  and  distemperance  of  aire, 
happened  so  fierce  and  quickc  a  pesti- 
lence, that  15  yeares  warre  past  con- 
sumed not  the  third  part  of  the  people, 
that  onlie  foure  months  miserablie  and 
pitifullie  dispatched  to  their  graues. 
And  surely  it  soundeth  to  reason  that 
the  pestilence  should  fetch  awaie  so 
manie  thousands,  as  in  judgment  by 
proportion  of  fifteene  yeares  warre  one 
maie  gather,  and  manie  more  too ;  for 
every  man  knoweth  that  in  warres, 
time,  place,  persons,  and  means  are 
limited ;  time  of  warre  begun  and 
ended ;  place  circumscribed  ;  persons 
imbattled,  and  weapons  also,  whereby 
the  fight  is  tried ;  so  that  all  these 
haue  their  limitations,  beyond  which 
they  haue  no  extent.  But  the  pesti- 
lence being  a  generall  infection  of  the 
aire,  an  element  ordained  to  roainteine 
life,  though  it  have  a  limitation  in  re- 
spect of  the  total  I  com  passe  of  the 
world,  yet  whole  climats  may  be  poy- 
soned ;  and  it  were  not  absurd  to  say 
that  all  and  every  part  of  the  aire  maie 
be  pestilentlie  corrupted,  and  so  con- 
sequently not  limited ;  wherefore  full 
well  it  may  be  said  of  the  pestilence 
(procuring  so  great  a  depopulation)  as 
one  saith  of  surfetting : — *  Ense  cadunt 
multi,  perimit  sed  crapula  plures.' " 

1483.  In  this  year  we  first  hear  of 
a  disease  by  name,  which  afterwards 
became  too  well  known.  From  the 
best  information  we  collect  that  it  was 
not  propagated  by  any  contagious  in- 
fection, but  arose  from  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  air,  and  of  the  human 


body.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
the  patient  commonly  died  or  reco- 
vered ;  but,  after  i aging  with  great 
fury  a  short  time,  it  suddenly  abated. 
In  London,  two  Mayors  successively, 
and  six  aldermen,  within  eight  days 
died ;  and  for  this  sickness,  says  Ba- 
ker,* "  no  physick  afforded  any  cure  ; 
till  at  last  this  remedy  was  found.  If 
a  man  were  taken  with  the  sweat  in 
the  day  time,  that  then  he  should  pre- 
sently lie  down  in  his  cloaths,  and  so 
lie  still  the  whole  four  and  twenty 
hours :  if  he  were  taken  in  the  night, 
then  he  should  not  rise  out  of  his  bed 
for  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours, 
not  provoking  sweat,  nor  yet  eating  or 
drinking  at  all,  at  least  but  very  mo- 
derately. In  this  sickness  there  was 
6ne  good  circumstance,  that,  though  it 
were  violent,  yet  it  lasted  not  long; 
for,  beginning  about  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth of  September,  it  cleared  up  before 
the  end  of  October."  It  began  at  first 
upon  the  King's  army  landing  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  and  soon  found  its  way 
to  London.  Itvisited  England  again  five 
times,  and  always  in  the  summer.  The 
only  cure,  observes  Dr.  Freind,  in  his 
History  of  Physick,f  was  to  carry  on 
the  perspiration  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  sleep.  It  is 
stated  that  Englishmen  residing  in  fo- 
reign countries  were  seized  with  it  at 
the  same  time,  while  foreigners  residing 
in  England  escaped.  So  extraordinary  a 
partiality  may  wel  1  be  dou  bted ,  notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Freind. 

1500.  In  London  J  there  are  said  to 
have  died  this  year  about  30,000  peo- 
ple :  the  King  and  Queen  sought  refuge 
in  Calais  in  May,  and  remained  there 
a  month.  Such  is  the  only  record 
we  have  found  of  this  pestilence. 

1507.  To  what  extent  the  disorder 
alluded  to  in  this  year  prevailed,  we 
cannot  say,  having  only  a  report  of  its 
existence  in  Cheshire,  where  (see 
King's  Vale  Royal,  and  Harl.  Misc. 
No.  2125.)  in  Chester  91  householders 
are  said  to  have  died  of  it,  of  whom  it 
is  most  remarkable,  if  true,  that  five 
only  were  women. 

1509.  Whether  the  infection  was 
carried  by  the  Court,  or  others  who  fled 
to  Calais  in  consequence  of  the  last- 
mentioned  plague,  is  uncertain  ;  but 


•  Chroo.  237.  f  Vol.  II.  p.  835. 
X  S|*ed,  987. 
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Hall  *  says :  "  This  ye  re  also  was  a 
great?  pestilence  in  the  toune  of  Calais, 
and  muche  people  died,  in  so  much 
that  the  Kyng,  at  the  request  of  his 
counsaill,  considering  the  weakness  of 
the  toune,  sent  thither  Sir  John  Pechie, 
with  300  men,  to  tarry  there ;  who 
continued  there  until  suche  time  that 
the  plague  was  ceased,  and  new  soul- 
diours  admitted  to  suche  roumes  as 
then  were  vacant,  and  then  returned 
to  Englande." 

1518.  In  this,  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIU.'s  reign,  Bakerf  tells  of 
a  sweating  sickness,  whereof  infinite 
multitudes,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
died,  especially  in  London ;  which  was 
so  violent  that  in  three,  and  sometimes 
two  hours,  it  took  away  men's  lives  ; 
and  spared  neither  rich  nor  poor  ;  for 
in  the  King's  Court,  the  Lord  Clinton, 
the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  and  many 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  officers,  died 
of  it.  It  began  in  July,  and  continued 
to  the  midst  of  December ;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  a  corrobo- 
ration of  its  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  English,  spoken  of 
above,  that  Rapin  particularly  alludes 
to  it  as  the  "  Sudor  Anglicanus,"  for 
the  very  same  reason,  which  is  repeated 
as  an  admitted  fact  in  a  subsequent 
account  of  its  similar  attacks  in  1522. 

1522.  A  local  fever,  rather  than  a 
regular  plague,  occurred  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Hall, \  at  Cambridge,  during 
the  assizes,  "  when  the  Justices  and 
all  the  gentlemen,  bailiffes  and  other, 
resorting  thither,  took  suche  an  infec- 
cion,  whether  it  were  of  the  savor  of 
the  prisoners,  or  of  the  filthe  of  the 
house,  that  many  gentlemen,  knights, 
and  many  other  honest  yomen,  thereof 
died,  and  almost  all  which  were  there 
present,  were  sore  sicke,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives."  It  was, 
however,  probably  more  general  in  its 
attack,  since  we  find  the  usual  attendant 
famine  present  in  the  same  year,  when, 
according  to  the  same  chronicle,  toge- 
ther with  pestilence  was  "derthe  of 
corne,  for  whete  was  sold  in  the  citie  of 
London  for  20*.  a  quarter,  and  in  other 
places  for  1/.  6*.  8rf.  per  quarter." 

1528.  The  sweating  sickness  ap- 
peared again  this  year :  the  mortality 
was  so  great  in  London  that  Baker§ 
says  the  Terms  were  adjourned,  and 


•  Chroo.  513.  t  Chron.  2.07. 
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Henry  VIII.  kept  his  Christmas  at 
Kit  ham,  with  a  s  m  al  1  number,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  Still  Christmas. 
The  only  remedy  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
an  anonymous||  biographical  memoir  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  The  sickness  of  his 
daughter  by  this  disorder  is  thus  men- 
tioned. "  The  phisitians,  and  all  other, 
despaired  of  her  health.   The  disease 
was  then  unknown  and  dangerous. 
The  only  remedie  they  could  find  out 
by  experience  was  to  be  kept  from 
sleeping.    It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
great  sweat.    AH  meanes  were  sought 
to  keep  her  awake,  but  it  would  not 
be,  so  there  was  no  hope  of  her  reco- 
verie.    Her  father,  who  most  entirely 
loved  her,  sought  remedie  at  God's 
hands  :  so  went  to  the  chappell  in  his 
new  building,  and  there  upon  his  knees, 
with  tears  most  devoutlie  besought  the 
Divine  Majestic,  that  it  would  like  his 
goodness,  unto  whom  nothing  was  im- 
possible, if  it  were  his  blessed  will,  at 
his  mediation  to  vochsafe  gratiouslie 
to  hear  his  humble  petition  for  his 
daughter.    It  came  then  presentlie  into 
bis  minde  that  a  glister  would  be  the 
alone  remedie  to  help  her  sleeping, 
which  waking  she  would  not  have  suf- 
fered; and  therewith  she  was  tho- 
roughly waked.    The  phisitians  mis- 
liked  this  counsaile,  yet  it  pleased  God, 
for  her  father's  fervent  prayer,  as  we 
may  verilie  thinke,  to  restore  her  to 
perfect  health.    Yet  God's  markes  (an 
evident  token  of  present  death)  plainely 
appeared  upon  her ;   whereby  it  is 
plain  that  this  help  was  more  than  na- 
tural." 

1549.  All  we  know  is  that  Lincoln 
was,  according  to  Camden,  visited 
with  plague  this  year. 

1552.  In  this,  the  5th  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  VI.'s  reign,  the  sweating 
sickness  broke  out  in  Shrewsbury,  and 
then,  extending  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  finally  established  it- 
self in  great  severity  in  London ;  so  as 
the  first  week,  there  died  800  persons, 
and  was  so  violent  that  it  took  men 
away  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  some- 
times in  twelve,  sometimes  in  less. 
This  disease,  he  adds,  and  probably 
from  him  the  above-mentioned  pecu- 
liarity is  derived,  was  proper  to  the 
English  nation,  for  it  followed  the 
English  wheresoever  they  were  in  fo- 
reign parts,  but  seized  upon  none  of 

||  WonUworih,  Eccl.  Biog.  v.  II.  p.  14*. 
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any  other  country.   It  was  most  likely  ants,  is  uncertain,  was  this  year  mtro- 

with  reference  to  this  that  the  follow-  duced  into  England  on  the  return  of 

ing  singularly  striking  account  was  Lord  Warwick  with  his  reduced  troops, 

written,  in  1556,  by  an  unknown  au-  after  the  capitulation  of  that  town  ; 

thor.    "  Many  that  were  mery  at  dy-  during  the  siege  of  which,  the  chroni- 

ner  were  buried  in  the  evening :  some  clers  assure  us,  the  contagion  slew 

that  went  at  night  to  slepe  lustie,  were  many  more  than  either  did  famine  or 

founde  in  bedde  dead  in  the  morning :  sword ;  the  precise  number  in  London 

some  that  went  not  farre  from  their  being,  according  to  Stowe,  20,136. 
owne  house,  never  returned.    Then,        1574.    The    following  respecting 

as  long  as  the  ferventnesse  of  the  plage  1574  is  extracted  from  Holinshed  : 

lasted,  there  was  crying  '  Peccavi,  pec-  "  This  yeare  the  Mayor  kept  no  feast 

cavi,  peccavi ;  I  have  sinned,  I  have  at  Guildhall,  although  great  provision 

sinned,  I  have  sinned ;  mercie,  goode  had  beene  made  for  that  purpose,  but 

Lordc,  mercie,  meicie,  mercie!"    The  dined  at  his  own  house  with  his  breth- 

roinisters  of  God's  worde  were  sought  ren  the  aldermen  :  this  was  done  by 

for  in  everie  corner ;  they  could  not  the  especial  appointment  of  the  Queen's 

reste ;  they  might  not  slepe.    Ye  must  council,  to  avoid  infection  ofthe  plague, 

come  to  my  Lorde. — Ye  must  come  to  The  aixt  of  November,  in  the  morning, 

my  Lady. — My  maister  prayeth  you  to  there  happened  two  great  tides  at  Lon- 

come  straight  unto  him. — My  maistres  don,  in  the  river  Thames ;  the  first  by 

must  needs  speke  with  you. — Come  if  course,  the  other  within  one  houre  fol- 

ye  love  God. — And  if  ye  love  their  sal-  lowing,  which  overflowed  the  marshes, 

vacion  tarye  not.— For  Goddes  sake,  with  manie  vaults  and  cellars  neare 

Master  Minister  (saye  the  sickefolkes)  adjoining.    The  14th  of  November, 

tell  us  what  we  shall  doo  to  avoide  being  Sundaic  about  midnight  follow - 


Godd's  wrothe.    Take  these  bagges.  ing,  diverse  strange  impressions  of  fire 

Pave  so  muche  to  suche  a  man,  for  I  and  smoke  were  seene  in  the  aire  to 

deceaved  him.    Geve  him  so  muche,  proceede  forth  of  a  blacke  cloud  in  the 

for  I  gat  it  of  him  by  usurie.    I  made  north  toward  the  south,  which  so  con- 


a  craftie  bargain  with  suche  a  one ;  tinned  till  the  next  morning,  that  it 
restore  him  so  muche  ;  and  desire  him  was  daie  light.  The  next  day  follow- 
to  forgive  me.  I  have  taken  bribes  ing,  the  heavens  from  all  parts  did 
from  snche  a  one,  I  pray  you  geve  him  seem  to  burn  marvellous  raginglie,  and 
so  much  more  again.  I  have  spoken  over  our  heads  the  names  from  the  ho- 
evil  of  suche  a  man,  God  forgeve  it  riion  round  about  rising  did  meet,  and 
me.  Dyvide  this  bagge  among  the  there  double,  and  roll  one  in  another, 
poore.  Carrie  this  to  the  hospital,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  cleare  fornace. 
Pray  for  me  for  Goddes  sake.  Good  The  18th  day,  at  night,  blew  verie 
Lorde,  forgeve  me,  I  have  dissembled  stormie  and  tempestuous  winds  out  of 
with  thee.  I  pretended  to  love  thy  the  south,  as  hath  not  beene  known 
worde  with  my  lippes,  but  I  thought  the  like  out  of  that  quarter,  especially 
it  not  with  my  hart.  But  now  I  see  after  midnight,  till  next  morning  that 
thou  knowest  the  secretest  secretes,  it  was  daie  light."  During  the  whole 
and  wilt  not  leave  evil  unpunished,  of  this  pestilence  the  elements  seem  to 
Have  mercie  on  me,  and  forgive  me  have  been  sadly  disjointed  and  unruly, 
good  Ix>rd,  I  beseeche  thee  from  the  as  the  following  from  Holinshed  will 
bottoroe  of  ray  hartc. — This  was  the  sufficiently  shew  :  "The  24th  daie  of 
dissimulacion  of  the  people  for  three  February,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Mat- 
or  four  daiea,  whiles  the  execusion  was.  thie,  on  which  daie  the  fair  was  kept 
But  after,  when  the  rage  was  some-  at  Tewkesburie,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
what  swayed,  then  return  they  to  their  pened  there.  For  after  a  flood,  which 
vomite,  worse  than  ever  thei  were,  was  not  great,  but  such  as  thereby  the 
Then,  that  they  had  before  caused  to  medows  neere  adjoining  were  covered 
be  restored,  and  given  in  alrnose,  they  with  water,  in  the  afternoon  there 
seke  to  recover  by  more  evil -favoured  came  down  the  river  Severn  great 
chevisaunces.  But  God  is  not  blynde,  numbers  of  Hies  and  beetles,  such  as  in 
nither  is  his  hande  shortened,"  summer  evenings  use  to  strike  men  in 
1563.  A  virulent  disorder,  whether  the  face,  in  great  heaps,  a  foot  thick 
originating  with  the  English  garrison  above  the  water,  so  that  to  credible 
in  Havre,  or  imparted  by  their  assail-  men's  judgement  there  were  seene 
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within  a  paire  of  but s  length  of  those 
flies  above  100  quarters.  The  mills 
thereabouts  were  dammed  up  with 
them  for  the  space  of  foure  daies  after, 
and  then  were  clensed  by  digging  them 
out  with  shovels  :  from  whence  they 
came  is  yet  unknown,  but  the  daie  was 
cold,  and  a  hard  frost.  The  26th  of 
February,  betweene  4  and  6  of  the 
clocke  in  the  afternoon,  great  earth- 
quakes happened  in  the  cities  of  York, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bristow,  Here- 
ford, and  in  the  countries  about,  which 
caused  the  people  to  run  out  of  their 
houses,  for  fear  they  should  have  fallen 
on  their  heads.  In  Tewkesburie,  Bre* 
don,  and  other  places,  the  dishes  fell 
from  the  cupboards,  and  the  books  in 
men's  studies  from  the  shelves.  In 
Norton  chappell,  the  people  being  on 
their  knees  at  evening  prayer,  the 
ground  mooving,  caused  them  to  run 
awaie  in  greate  feare  that  the  dead  bo- 
dies would  have  risen,  or  the  chappell 
have  fallen.  Part  of  Ruthen  castle  fell 
down,  with  certain  brick  chimnevs  in 
gentlemen's  houses.  The  bell  in  the 
shire  hall  at  Denbigh  was  also  caused 
to  toll  twice  by  shaking  of  the  hall." 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Mr.  Urban,  April  18. 

IT  is  highly  creditable  to  the  present 
age  that  a  large  and  commodious  Build- 
ing has  been  provided,  in  order  to  af- 
ford adequate  and  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  meetings  of  the  various 
Religious,  Charitable,  and  Scientific 
Institutions  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
want  of  such  a  Building  was  long  and 
severely  felt,  before  any  decided  and 
efficient  measures  were  adopted  for  re- 
medying the  evil.  At  length,  a  Society 
was  established  for  the  purpose;  which, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  has 
succeeded  in  its  object;  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  may  justly  be  deemed 
a  circumstance  for  congratulation,  as 
being  calculated  to  produce  a  religiods, 
moral,  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  public  mind. 

The  Building  called  Exeter  Hall  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent Rooms  in  Europe,  together  with 
several  Committee-rooms,  and  other 

Spropriate  offices.  It  was  completed  in 
e  spring  of  last  year,  and  opened  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1831,  (see  an  account 
of  the  meeting  in  our  last  volume,  part  i. 
p.  362).  The  amount  already  sub- 
scribed by  Shares  (of  50/.)  and  Dona- 
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tions,  is  nearly  24,000/.,  and  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  not  more  than  7,000/.  is 
required  to  meet  the  entire  expense 
which  has  been  incurred.  The  income 
of  the  first  year,  although  the  Offices 
have  been  hitherto  but  partially  occu- 
pied, has  produced  the  sum  of  1 ,500/. ; 
which,  after  defraying  the  ground-rent 
and  other  expences,  has  enabled  them 
to  declare  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on 
the  amount  subscribed  in  Shares. 

The  great  Room  is  90  feet  broad, 
138  in  length,  and  48  in  height,  and 
is  lighted  by  18  large  windows.  The 
ceiling  is  tastefully  comparted  into  al- 
ternate sunken  squares  and  parallelo- 
grams, ornamented  in  their  centres 
with  raised  rosettes.  At  the  eastern 
end,  to  the  right  of  the  principal  en* 
trance,  at  an  elevation  of  about  five 
feet,  is  a  platform  for  the  orators  and 
principal  persons,  consisting  of  five 
broad  steps,  regularly  rising  above 
each  other  by  a  graduated  scale  of  two 
inches,  and  sweeping  in  a  semicircle' 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 
apartment.  Immediately  behind  this 
are  two  galleries  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  ladies.  From  the  base  of  the 
platform  the  floor  stretches  on  a  level 
about  50  feet  to  the  west ;  from  which 
point  27  steps,  each  two  feet  in  breadth 
by  two  inches  in  height,  rise  in  gra- 
duated succession  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall.  About  3,000  pen- 
sons  can,  without  the  slightest  i  nconve- 
nience,  assemble  in  this  capacious  room. 

The  approach  to  the  hall  is  through 
the  entrance  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  (Plate  I.)  which  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  exterior  pos- 
sessing a  decorated  character.  The 
elevation  consists  of  a  porch  or  portico 
formed  of  two  columns,  and  the  like 
number  of  ante  in  pairs,  each  pair 
being  raised  on  a  stylobate  of  bold  proi. 
portions.  The  caps  of  -  the  ante  are 
designed  in  unison  with  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  and  are  composed 
from  Grecian  examples  of  great  beauty. 
The  entablature  consists  of  an  archU 
trave  of  two  faces,  a  frieze,  and  dentil 
cornice,  and  is  crowned  with  an  en* 
riched  cymatium.  Above  this  rises  an 
attic,  the  pilasters  corresponding  with 
the  main  supporters.  In  the  centre  is 
a  long  panel  inscribed 

IIANAeHNAION 
The  attic  is  crowned  with  a  blocking 
course,  and  above  it  rises  an  acro- 
tcrium,  which  is  necessary  to  conceal 
the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses  \ 
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otherwise  it  would  have  very  much 
the  air  of  an  excrescence.  Within  the 
portico  a  low  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  principal  entrance,  which  occupies 
the  central  of  three  divisions,  formed 
by  four  ants  attached  to  the  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  columns.  The  ants  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature  dividing 
the  wall  in  height  into  two  stories ; 
the  upper  has  no  opening,  but  on  a 
long  panel  near  the  summit  is  in- 
scribed Exjster  Hall.  When  the 
folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  as 
seen  iu  the  engraving,  a  bold  and  lofty 
staircase  is  seen  leading  to  the  great 
hall ;  and  beneath  the  first  landing  is 
an  entrance  to  the  rooms  and  offices 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  are  formed 
beneath  the  principal  apartment. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Sandy 
Deering,  the  joint  architect  with  Mr. 
Wilkins,  of  the  London  University. 

Exeter  Hall  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  thirty  gentlemen,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Bart  M.P.  is  Pre- 
sident, and  Lord  Barham,  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  M.P., 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
C.  S.  Hunter,  Bart.,  arc  Vice-Presi- 
dents. E.  J.  C. 


r  i  New  Kent  Road, 

Mr.  Urban,         July  18 

YOUR  correspondent  T.  D.  F.  has 
attacked  a  single  paragraph  of  my  com- 
munication to  the  Archseologia,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  192,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
was  directed  against  an  article  which 
he  says  was  penned  by  him,  and  which 
I  find  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  Mr. 
Brayley's  Londiniana  in  your  Volume 
for  1829,  part  i.  page  515. 

Although  your  correspondent,  in  the 
termination  of  his  letter,  declines  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  let 
it  pass  without  correcting  his  misap- 
prehension that  1  had  his  plan  in  view 
when  1  made  the  observation  that  the 
finding  of  sepulchral  remains  within 
the  area  of  the  city  militated  against 
the  opinion  of  those  antiquaries  who 
considered  London  at  an  early  period 
of  its  history  to  be  a  regularly  for- 
tified place  laid  out  agreeably  to  the 
usual  mode  of  Roman  castrametation. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Urban,  that,  instead 
of  having  your  correspondent's  hy- 
pothesis in  view,  1  chanced  never  to 
have  observed  its  existence,  until  I  was 
directed  to  a  perusal  of  his  communi- 
cation by  his  observations  on  the  pa- 
ragraph which  he  considers  as  pointed 
against  it. 


Your  correspondent's  own  opinion, 
in  fact*  meets  mine  more  than  half 
way,  when  he  says,  that  London  was 
originally  no  more  than  an  old  Celtic 
town,  afterwards  converted  into  a  Ro- 
man station.  I  should,  indeed,  myself 
think,  that  with  a  marsh  on  the  north, 
Wallbrook  on  the  east,  and  the  Fleet 
River  on  the  west,  a  position  was 
formed  not  unlikely  to  be  occupied  at  a 
very  remote  era  as  a  place  of  strength, 
while  the  fine  tide  river,  which  formed 
the  southern  boundary,  must  have  ren- 
dered it  also  one  of  commerce. 

The  early  Roman  settlers  probably 
erected  at  Llyn  Dun  (the  hill-town  on 
the  lake)  two  forts,  one  on  the  high 
ground,  perhaps  at  Tower  Royal, 
near  St.  Paul's,  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  other  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

If  a  regular  form  had  obtained  in 
laying  out  London,  would  not  its 
walls  have  followed  that  form,  when 
erected  by  the  Romans  about  the  time 
of  Constantine  or  Theodosius,  as  the 
walls  erected  at  Caerwent  and  other 
places  decidedly  of  Roman  construc- 
tion, instead  of  presenting  the  ex- 
tremely irregular  outline  which  their 
course  now  does  on  the  map  of  Lon- 
don? 

What  evident  necessity  is  there  for 
straining  the  (economy  of  all  ancient 
towns  into  a  conformity  with  a  Roman 
camp? 

Very  slight  deductions  can  perhaps 
be  drawn  from  the  direction  of  the 
streets  in  modern  London,  to  make 
out  the  ichnography  of  the  ancient. 
The  direction  relatively  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  every  Roman  road,  now  sub- 
terranean, which  has  been  discovered, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  settling 
these  matters.  For  instance,  the  old 
gravel  bank  or  raised  way,  lying  five 
feet  under  the  surface  of  Eastcheap, 
which  the  labourers  lately  cut  through 
in  forming  the  bridge  approaches, 
took  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
London  stone,  which  was,  1  believe, 
the  point  whence  most  of  the  ancient 
ways  from  Londinium  diverged.  Look 
at  the  map  of  London,  you  will  find 
this  north-easterly  line  from  Lon- 
don stone  sometimes  taken  up,  and 
sometimes  lost  in  the  direction  of  the 
modern  streets  and  lanes,  until  it  makes 
its  exit  at  Aldgate.  Maitland  informs 
us,  that  the  old  Watling-strect  was 
discovered  at  Holborn-bridge,  pointing 
towards  Newgate,  that  is,  running  from 

north-west  to  south-cast.  What,  then. 
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will  become  of  the  way,  via  sagulnria, 
in  the  plan  in  your  vol.  xcix.  which  is 
made  to  ran  in  a  right  line  from  the  Old 
Change,  and  terminate  at  the  Tower. 
I  believe  it  must  be  given  up ;  but  I 
can  inform  your  correspondent,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  in  forming  sew- 
ers, he.  in  the  city  of  London,  that 
in  Upper  Thames-street,  twenty  feet 
below  the  modern  level,  there  is  really 
an  ancient  paved  causeway.  I  received 
a  similar  statement  from  some  la- 
bourers lately  engaged  in  an  excava- 
tion in  Watling-street;  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface  is  a  causeway  paved 
with  flints,  and  laid  in  chalk.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  there  was 
no  pavement  on  the  gravel  causeway 
discovered  in  Eastrheap,  although  it 
evidently  converged  into  the  Watling- 
street. 

If  I  have  erred  in  presuming  to  doubt 
of  the  Roman  form  of  ancient  London, 
without  any  idea  of  controverting  your 
reviewer,  I  have  erred  with  authorities 
whom  he  would  not  have  thought  un- 
worthy of  replying  to. 

Maitland  says,  there  was  no  such 
place  as  London  as  a  place  of  strength 
in  the  time  of  Claudius;  he  adds, 
moreover,  that  it  was  highly  improb- 
able there  was  a  Roman  station  at 
South wark  at  an  early  period,  as  it  must 
have  been  overflowed  every  spring- 
tide ;  that  the  Londinium  of  Tacitus 
was  no  post  of  strength  is  evident 
from  the  Britons  destroying  all  places 
void  of  defence ;  if  Camelodunum, 
a  veteran  colony,  was  not  fortified, 
much  less  can  it  be  expected  that 
London,  an  emporium,  was.* 

London  was  most  certainly  so  far 
abandoned  by  Suetonius  that  it  was 
not  covered  and  protected  by  him  in  a 
military  view.  Your  correspondent, 
therefore,  regards  his  own  construc- 
tion, and  disregards  my  obvious  mean- 
ing, when  he  says  London  was  not 
abandoned  by  Suetonius.  What,  not 
abandoned !  when  he  marched  through 
it,  and  left  it  to  the  vengeance  of  its 
foes! 

44  At  Suetonius  mira  constant!*  medio* 
iot*r  hostes  Londmiutn  perrent,  cognomento 
quidera  eo  Ionia;  noo  intigne,  ted  copia  ne- 
gotiatorum  et  cornroealu  m&xiroe  celebre.  Ibi 
ambiguue  an  illam  sedetn  bello  diligeret,  cir- 
cumspect* infrequenti*  militia,  satis  que  mag- 
nit  document!*  temeritatem  Petilii  coercilam , 
umus  oppidt  damno  senrara  oniveres  aUtuit. 

*  M*.itland,  p.  ll,etpMaim. 


Neque  flttu  et  lacrymia  auxilium  ejua  otaa- 
tium  flex  us  est,  quia  daret  profeetumis  eig- 
nnm  et  oomitaatea  in  partem  agmiait  acci- 
peret.   Si  quos  imbellia  aexus  aut  feaaa  Betas 

vel  loci  duloedo  stttnuerat  ab  hoate  opp reset 
sunt.  Eadem  clades  municipio  VeruLuaio 
fuit,"  &cf 

I  would  not  have  quoted  this  striking 
passage  so  well  known  to  many  of  your 
readers,  but  to  vindicate  myself  from 
the  imputation  of  a  misstatement 
which  T.  D.  F.  fastens  upon  me,  for 
saying,  Suetonius  abandoned  London. 

Whatever  may  be  remarked  by  Si- 
gonius  about  potters'  stamps,  the  au- 
thority of  no  modern  critic  can  be 
weighed  against  tangible  evidence. 
From  the  wall  which  aligned  with  the 
north-east  side  of  the  ancient  cause- 
way in  Eastcheap,  I  myself  saw  taken 
some  stamped  paterae  of  the  red  ware 
much  discoloured  by  fire,  some  coins 
of  Claudius,  and  some  of  the  rudest 
fashioned  bricks  which  I  had  ever  be- 
held :  they  appeared  to  be  clumsy  imi- 
tations of  the  Roman  mould.  The 
patera:  were  impressed  with  stamps,  of 
a  different  character  in  the  letter  and 
label  to  those  on  other  specimens. 
See  fac  similes  of  them  under  the  head 
potters'  marks,  in  my  communication 
to  the  Archeologia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  201, 
the  first  and  third  in  the  list 

I  now  imitate  your  correspondent, 
and  close  further  discussion  of  this 
subject,  my  object  being  explanation, 
not  controversy ;  and  I  am  fully  aware 
I  might  stand  little  chance  in  a  con- 
test with  one  of  the  acknowledged  an- 
tiquarian acquirements  and  learning 
of  T.  D.  F.,  qualifications  which  I  duly 
appreciate. 

To  use,  however,  one  of  his  own 
adjectives,  the  plot  of  Roman  London 
still  remains,  I  conceive,  very  nubi- 
genous.  What,  indeed,  are  gratuitous 
conjectures  in  matters  of  remote  anti- 
quity, but  the  ingenious  libertinism  of 
polished  minds,  a  sort  of  authoritative 
guesses,  maintained  the  more  strongly, 
because  if  they  cannot  be  supported 
on  real  evidence  they  cannot  be  re- 
futed on  the  same  grounds. 

Yours,  &c.        A.  J.  Kempe. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  11. 

.  THE  body  of  Hornsey  Church  being 
about  to  be  taken  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlargement,  the  following 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  xiv.  Edit.  Eltevir. 
p.  369. 
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notices  of  the  building  may  probably 
be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  parish  church  of  Hornsey  id 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1500,*  a  date  with  which  the 
architecture  well  agrees.  The  irregular 
appearance  of  the  building,  however, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  de- 
gree of  antiquity.  The  walls  are  com- 
posed of  stones  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  intermixed  with  brick,  and 
worked  up  in  rubble,  presenting  a 
rude  and  ragged  surface,  and  which 
would  certainly  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  main  building  was  of  an  earlier 
date  ;  but  here  tradition  comes  in  aid 
of  History.  It  is  said  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Church  were  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  a  castellated  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  Bishops  of  London, 
situate  in  the  parish, f  and  which  ex- 
planation will  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  ancient  and  rude  appearance  of 
the  walls  of  the  Church.  Of  this  man- 
sion  some  trace  is  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  time,  and  perhaps  some  one  of 
your  Correspondents  who  may  be  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  locality 
than  I  am,  can  favour  your  readers 
with  a  notice  of  it. 

A  south-west  view  of  the  Church 
has  been  already  engraved  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  ;}  but  the  notice 
which  accompanies  it  entering  but 
slightly  into  detail,  I  purpose  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  and  at  the  Bame  time 
the  means  of  preserving  a  recollection  of 
one  of  the  last  of  the  village  Churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis. » 

The  plan  approaches  to  a  parallelo- 
gram, a  form  very  unusual  in  ancient 
Churches ;  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of 
piers  into  a  nave  and  south  aile  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions,  and  .at  the 
extremity  of  the  former  a  square  tower ; 
the  whole  being  comprehended  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  plan ;  the  only 
projections  are  a  porch  on  the  south 
side,  and  a  semi-octangular  staircase 


turret,  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood- 
loft.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
regularity  of  the  plan  is  the  effect  of 
modern  arrangement,  and  from  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  noticed  in  the  end, 
that  a  chapel  was  situated  on  the 
north  side.  The  division  between 
nave  and  chancel  is  only  indicated  by 
the  staircase,  and  a  slight  variation  in 
the  internal  architecture. 

The  west  front  is  nearly  covered 
with  ivy,  and  in  consequence,  the  two 
shields  engraved  in  your  volume  for 
1811,*  are  hidden  from  observation ; 
and  since  the  view  of  the  Church  there 
given  was  taken,  the  windows  are  ma- 
terially altered.  In  that  and  other 
views  of  the  Church  which  I  have 
seen,  the  windows  appear  to  have 
been  pointed,  with  mull  ions;  they  are 
now  altered  into  arches  formed  of  a 
small  segment  of  a  circle,  and  have  no 
mullions;  these  are  the  principal  al- 
terations which  the  Church  has  under- 
gone in  modern  times.  The  tower  at 
some  distant  period  has  been  lowered 
to  the  extent  of  one  story;  and  on  as- 
cending the  leads,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lower  part  of  a  window,  consisting 
of  the  sill  and  base  of  the  mullions 
and  a  portion  of  the  jambs,  remains  on 
the  parapet  at  the  south  and  west 
sides;  and  the  existence  of  an  addi- 
tional story  is  further  indicated  by  the 
stairs  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
tower  being  continued  higher  than  the 
present  doorway  to  the  leads  j  the  win- 
dows were  probably  repetitions  of 
those  in  the  story  immediately  below 
the  present  parapet.  The  tower  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  towards  the 
Church. 

The  north  side  of  the  Church  has 
three  windows  and  two  buttresses, 
and  near  the  west  end  is  a  low  pointed 
doorway :  the  east  end  has  two  win- 
dows  with  gables  above  them,  answer- 
ing to  the  nave  and  ailes ;  all  the  win- 
dows being  uniform,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  interior  shows  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 


*  Lysons's  Environ*  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
■f  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxx.  pt.  ii.  p.  17. 


Ibid. 


•  These  arm*  (which  nre  erroneously  blended  together  in  the  description  there  given) 
are:  1.  An  episcopal  crosier,  surmounted  by  a  pall,  bearing  five  crosses  fitchee,  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  York ;  impaling,  A  pale  fusilly,  for  Savage ;  2.  Two  swords  in  saltire,  for 
the  Bishopric  of  London;  impaling,  A  fess  between  a  goat's  head  in  chief  [incorrectly  a 
mullet  in  the  engraving],  and  three  escallops  in  base,  for  Warham  [sea  the  colours  in  V\  il- 
lament's  Roll  of  Peers,  A.D.  1516].  Savage  was  translated  to  York  in  1500,  and  War- 
bam  succeeded  In  London.  Lysons  says,  "  the  sculptor  bas  by  mistake  impaled  Savage's 
coat  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ;"  but  he  forgot  that  York  anciently  bora  the 
pall  as  well  as  Canterbury.  The  ancient  and  modern  arms  of  York  are  impaled  together  in 
some  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  tapestry  in  Hamptoti  Court  Palace. 
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tower  opens  to  the  Church  by  an  arch 
more  acutely  pointed  than  the  others 
in  the  building ;  having  a  handsome 
moulded  architrave  springing  from  two 
corbels,  representing  angels  bearing 
plain  shields. 

The  tower  is  built  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  stone.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  a  fire-place  with  a  low  point- 
ed arch.    In  the  belfry  are  six  bells. 


The  south  side  of  the  tower  opened 
into  an  adjacent  apartment  by  a  simi- 
lar arch  to  that  dividing  it  from  the 
Church,  which  is  now  walled  up  ;  the 
corbels  are  similar,  and  are  partly 
concealed  in  the  wall.  On  the  west 
wall  of  this  room,  which  is  used  as  a 
vestry,  is  the  piece  of  sculpture  here 
represented. 


Lysons  has  overlooked  these  arms  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  to  what  families 
they  belong ;  but  I  look  to  some  of 
your  heraldic  readers  for  information 
on  this  point.  The  lower  part  of  the 
arch,  between  the  tower  and  Church, 
is  filled  with  a  screen  having  terminal 
ballusters  in  the  style  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  the  ailc  by 
six  arches  ;  the  two  easternmost  being 
in  the  chancel,  are  higher  in  the  crowns 
than  the  others.  The  archi  voltsare  bold, 
the  arches  obtusely  pointed  ;  piers  oc- 
tagonal, with  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  in  the 
nave,  are  niches,  the  use  of  which  I 
cannot  explain,  unless  they  were  des- 
tined for  pieces  of  sculpture  (similar 
to  the  corbels  before  described)  which 
were  either  never  placed  in  them,  or 
have  been  removed.  One  of  these 
niches  is  shown. 


The  third  pillar  from  the  west  dif- 
fers from  the  rest.  At  about  three 
parts  of  its  height  the  octagon  plan  is 
canted  into  a  square,  and  the  capital 
is  of  the  same  form,  although  the 
mouldings  are  the  same  as  the  other 
caps. 

The  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  stair- 
case still  remains  on  the  south  side  of 
the  aile  ;  it  has  an  obtuse  arch,  and 
near  it  is  a  low  arched  recess,  which 
I  should  judge  formerly  contained  a 
tomb.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is 
coved  in  the  form  of  an  acute  arch, 
and  has  been  panelled,  the  arched  ribs 
remaining,  although  the  ceiling  has 
been  plastered.  The  arms  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  (or  more  properly  York), 
and  the  inscription  mentioned  in  your 
former  article,  remain  in  the  east  win- 
dow. 

The  flank  wall  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  north  aile,  has  been 
built  in  brick-work  of  a  more  modern 
character  than  the  tower,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Church  ;  and,  although 
externally  it  presents  no  difference  in 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  aile, 
being  faced  with  the  same  material,  viz. 
the  rude  stone  of  which  the  Church  is 
built,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at 
some  former  period  a  Chapel  was  at- 
tached to  this  portion,  which  falling 
into  decay,  was  taken  down,  and  its 
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place  filled  up  with  a  brick  wall,  attached  to  the  angles,  and  each  face 

faced  with  the  old  materials  in  an  uni-  is  carved  with  a  trefoil-headed  niche  ; 

form  style  with  the  other  parts.    In  the  mouldings  and  enrichments  are  in 

consequence  it  has  escaped  observa-  good  taste,  and  although  the  font  is 

tion,  and  would  have  done  so  now  damaged,  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  be 

but  for  the  stripping  off  the  plaster  in-  repaired  and  carefully  preserved,  and 

ternally.  with  the  monuments  set  up  in  the 

The  font  is  ancient ;  it  consists  of  new  Church, 
an  octagon  basin  with  quatrefoils  on       This  cut  represents  the  lock  of  an 

each  face,  enclosing  shields  and  roses,  iron  chest  of  great  antiquity,  preserved 

alternating  with  each  other.    The  pe-  in  the  vestry, 
destal,  of  the  same  form,  has  columns 


The  tower  it  is  intended  to  pre-  very  humble  specimen  of  our  ancient 
serve,  if  practicable ;  but  the  body  of  parish  Churches,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
the  Church,  including  the  chancel,  preserved  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state 
will  be  entirely  rebuilt,  together  with  its  pristine  character,  and  more  espe- 
burial  vaults,  which  are  not  only  ne-  cially  as  it  was  almost  the  last  village 
cessary  for  the  deposit  of  the  dead.  Church  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
but  from  the  dampness  which  would  hood  of  the  metropolis,  I  cannot  help 
ever  arise  in  the  Church,  owing  to  the  regretting  that  a  necessity  existed  for 
bed  of  clay  in  which  it  is  built,  are  destroying  it.  If  an  enlargement  only 
essential  for  the  health  of  the  living,  was  required,  1  should  rather  have 
The  architect  of  the  new  Church  will  seen  the  additional  accommodation  af- 
be  G.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Mercers'  Hall,  forded  by  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  the  old 
and  the  pointed  style  lias  properly  Church  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
been  adopted.  the  style  of  building  in  which  our 

1  understand  that  divine  service  will  rustic  neighbours  in  old  times  offered 
not  be  suspended  in  the  parish,  a  up  their  simple  prayers, 
meeting-house  having  been  engaged  Should  any  thing  worth  notice  oc- 
for  the  temporary  performance  of  the  cur  during  the  demolition  of  the  build- 
service,  a  circumstance  highly  ere-  ing,  I  will  forward  you  a  notice.  For 
ditable  to  the  Vicar.  the  present  I  subscribe  myself, 

Although  Hornsey  Church  was  a  Yours,  &c.  E.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,        Oxford,  July  9.  Hoare,  with  his  accustomed  and  laud- 

l  CONGRATULATE  the  admirers  able  zeal,  has  produced  some  valuable 

of  our  Saxon  Antiquities,  that  the  specimens  in  his  Chartulary  of  Wil- 

land-books  of  former  days  are  about  to  ton  Abbey.*    Our  "  British  Euclid," 

be  revived  by  Parliamentary  authority,  however,  as  Sir  C.  Wetherell  face- 

The  Boundaries'  Bill  will  form  a  singu-  tiously  denominated  Lieutenant  Drum- 

lar  commentary  on  the  obscure  but  in-  mond,  has  permitted  many  inaccuracies 

teresting  landgemaras,  which  are  so  to  creep  into  the  descriptions  of  the 

frequently  introduced  into  our  ancient  —  

charters;   and  of  which  Sir  R.  C.        *  Regi.trum  Wiltunense,  folio,  1 82T. 
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respective  boundaries  of  towns  and 
cities.    For  example : 

"  Winchtiltr.  From  St.  Winnal's  Church, 
io  a  straight  line  to  the  cottage  on  the  New 
A I  re  i  ford-road,  which  it  north-west  of  the 
white  house  oo  St-  Giles's  Hill ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  turnpike  gate  at  Bar- 
End;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Gotport  road  joins  the  South- 
ampton road;  thence  iu  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  at  which  an  angle  is  made  in  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lane  leading  from  St. 
Croat  to  Compton  Down,  perpendicularly 
above  the  deep  hollow  in  the  said  lane ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Cock- lane 
tarn  pike  gate  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  Three  Horse  Shoes  public-house  on  the 
Week  road  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
house  on  the  Andover  road,  which  is  imme- 
diately north-west  of  the  point  at  which  the 
boundary  of  the  City  of  Winchester  crosses 
the  same  road ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  aooth-eastern  corner  of  the  Fir  Planta- 
tion on  the  western  side  of  the  Basingstoke 
road;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  St.  Win- 
nai's  Church." 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  as  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  all  the  Saints  that  ever 
existed,  I  am  anxious  to  enquire  among 
your  numerous  Correspondents,  some 
of  whom  I  believe  are  well  acquainted 
with  our  Saxon  Calendars  and  Meno- 
logies,  who  this  Saint  Winnal  was? 
I  have  a  Rheims  almanac,  which  I 
purchased  at  the  foirt  of  St.  Remi  in 
1815,  and  1  have  a  French  pocket-book 
with  a  Calendar  prefixed  for  1828 ; 
but  in  neither  of  these  documents, 
though  there  is  the  consolation  of  a 
Saint  for  ever)'  day  in  the  year,  do  I 
find  the  name  of  Saint  Winnal!  If 
it  be  true,  as  a  great  Law-Commenta- 
tor has  declared,  that  Parliament  is 
omnipotent,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  the  power  of  adding  a  new 
Saint  to  the  Calendar,  whether  such 
Saint  ever  existed  or  not;  a  power, 
which  is  shrewdly  suspected  to  have 
been  exercised  in  this  case,  though  the 
papal  process  of  canonization  has  been 
dispensed  with ;  such  process  in  fact 
being  superseded  by  the  more  summary 
conclusions  of  modern  supremacy,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  day  which 
follows  the  Sabbath  has  been  canon- 
ized in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
only  supremacy  which  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  legitimate  ;  nay,  the  ve- 
ritable end,  and  instrument,  and  or- 
gan of  Government.  But,  to  return 
to  Saint  Winnal — how  delighted 
would  your  antiquarian  friends  be,  to 


read  the  life  and  miracles,  and  legend- 
ary adventures  of  such  a  Saint ;  the 
patron  Saint  of  modern  Reformers, 
whose  motto  is  "  Win  all !"  In  sober 
seriousness,  what  could  induce  the 
blind  guides  of  Lieutenant  Drummond 
to  impose  this  Saint  upon  him. 

The  little  village  of  Winal,  or  Win- 
nall,  in  all  its  sequestered  and  subur- 
ban simplicity,  though  perhaps  well 
known  to  our  Celto-Britannic,  Cel- 
to-Belgic,  Celto- Roman,  and  Celto- 
Saxon  ancestors,  before  there  was  a 
Saint  in  the  Calendar,  has  no  claim  to 
the  high  title  which  is  here  conferred 
upon  its  Church.  In  truth,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  Saint  to 
whom  the  Church  was  dedicated  ;  but 
I  recollect  something  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Martin  at  Winnal.  Some  Anti- 
quaries have  indulged  in  a  notion, 
founded  on  the  plausible  appearance 
of  history  and  tradition  in  their  fa- 
vour, that  the  name  of  the  place  is 
derived  from  Bishop-Wina — onari— 
"  The  Hall  of  Wina."  As  well  might 
they  derive  Winchester  from  the  same 
source.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  Winnal,  as  well  as  Win- 
chester, existed  before  Wina,  or  any 
other  Bishop,  assumed  the  mitre  and 
crosier,  and  that  to  talk  of  Saint  Win- 
nal is  as  barbarous  and  absurd  as  to 
talk  of  Saint  Winchester,  Saint  An- 
dover, Saint  Gosport,  or  Saint  South- 
ampton. 

So  much  for  this  modern  discovery 
of  a  new  Saint  for  the  Church  of 
Winnal.  The  Saint  of  the  Vine- 
yard !  For  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  early  introduction  of 
vines  into  some  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  our  island.  Let  us 
examine  this  subject.  In  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  survey  we  find  they 
were  cultivated  in  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire,  Berkshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Worcestershire;  but  not 
farther  north,  apparently,  than  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  Welsh  the  word  is 
commonly  written  gwinllan,  with  a 
guttural  prefix ;  which  is  softened  and 
converted  by  the  usual  process  into 
"  Wynall ;"  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  a  separate  estate  in  the  parish 
of  Chinner,  in  Oxfordshire,  with  this 
same  appellation,  which  is  separately 
noted  in  Domesday,  and  which  then 
comprehended  three  hides  of  land. 
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English  Vineyards. — Black  stone  at  Stonehenge.  [July, 


This  being  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
warm  and  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
was  used  at  an  early  period  as  a  vine- 
yard. That  vines  were  cultivated  here 
to  some  extent  before  the  Norman  in- 
vasion, there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve. Many  however  were  then  re- 
cently planted,  and  had  scarcely  begun 
to  bear.  Hence  they  are  distinguish- 
ed as  portaniea  or  nan  portantes ;  good 
bearers,  or  not  come  into  bearing; 
productive  or  unproductive.  From  the 
frequent  mention,  moreover,  of  "  vi- 


Mr.  Urban, 


Whet  ham  House, 
Wilts,  July  14. 
MR.  BOWLES,  whose  late  ingenious 
observations  upon  the  striking  antiqui- 
ties of  this  countv,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated,  concurs  with  other 
writers  in  considering  Stonehenge  to 
have  been  a  Druidical  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sun. 

Gibbon,  who  quotes  Herodian,  lib. 
v.  informs  us  that  the  Sun  was  wor- 
shipped at  Emesa,  "  under  the  form 
of  a  black  conical  stone."  And  where 


nea  nova,"  and  novella'* — **  vinea?  no-    was  Emesa?    A  city  in  Phoenicia]  the 


viter,"  and  "  nupcrrime  plantatae,"  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that,  though  the 
Romans  perhaps  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  planters  of  vineyards  among 
us,  yet  that  they  had  not  been  unin- 
terruptedly cultivated  after  their  de- 
parture from  the  island,  till  the  con- 
•quest  of  it  by  the  Normans.  Indeed, 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  an- 
nually from  the  most  favourable  vintage 
in  England,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  such  as  to  render  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  for  this  purpose  an  object 
of  general  attention  ;  though  in  the 
Domesday  survey,  eleven  arpena  (acres 
or  furlongs),  of  vineyard  are  as- 
cribed to  a  manor  in  Essex,  of  two 
hides  and  a  half.  But  it  is  added, 
•that  only  one  of  the  eleven  was  pro- 
ductive. In  one  [  instance  the  writer 
■has  noticed  the  quantity  of  wine  pro- 
duced, which  is  a  material  point.  Six 
arpena  are  said  to  produce  160  gallons, 
*'  if  the  vineyard  turns  out  well,"  at 
bene  procedit.  Kelham  translates  xx 
ntodioa  *'  twenty  gallons,"  whereas  the 
modiua,  which  was  indiscriminately 
used  for  dry  or  liquid  measure,  con- 
tained eight  gallons,  according  to  the 
royal  standard  preserved  at  Winches- 
ter, and  therefore  called  Winchester 
measure.  The  whole  manor  (Raleigh 
in  Essex)  was  valued  at  ten  pounds  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was 
worth  as  much  then  "  propter  vinum." 
This  was  one  of  the  manors  of  Sweyne 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  great 

Danish  chieftain.  1  have  been  led 

beyond  the  limits  I  had  proj>osed  to 
myself,  and  certainly  too  far  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Winchester, 
which  first  suggested  this  communica- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if 
some  of  your  learned  Correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  more  extended  in- 
formation on  many  of  the  topics  to 
which  I  have  directed  their  attention. 
Yours,  &c.  Margin. 


country,  by  whose  early  navigators  it 
is  universally  allowed  Druidical  know- 
ledge was  first  introduced  and  pro- 
mulgated amongst  the  aboriginal  Bri- 
tons. Now  refer  to  King,  who  with- 
out the  least  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance (according  to  my  view)  of 
this  point  in  his  account  of  Stone- 
henge, published  in  the  year  1799, 
writes  as  follows :  "  In  the  front  of 
this  last  (one  of  the  trilithons),  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  was 
placed  on  the  very  ground,  and  partly 
sunk  into  it,  a  great  black  Stone  ;" 
and  further  on  "  it  is  of  a  quite  different 
and  harder  kind  than  the  rest,  as 
being  designed  to  resist  the  effects  of 
fire."  But  it  is  evident  that  the  cause 
here  assigned,  why  this  stone  should 
differ  in  species  from  the  rest,  is  erro- 
neous ;  for  Dr.  Smith,  another  writer 
on  Stonehenge,  tried  a  fragment  of  it 
in  a  crucible ;  it  soon  changed  to  an 
ash  colour,  and  in  a  stronger  heat  was 
reduced  to  powder. 

This  extraordinary  stone,  then,  to- 
tally distinct  from  all  its  fellows,  and 
placed  in  the  most  sacred  situation  ; 
viz.  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum  of 
the  temple,  I  conceive  originally  to 
have  been  set  on  end,  and  to  have 
presented  a  symbol  or  simulacrum 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  Sun 
was  worshipped  in  the  distant  coun- 
try, from  whence,  before  the  light  of 
Revelation  had  dawned  on  Britain's 
shore,  our  rude  forefathers  derived 
their  dim  and  only  conceptions  of  Re- 
ligion. Be  this  however  as  it  may, 
whether  the  correctness  of  my  idea  be 
allowed,  or  otherwise,  I  think  what  I 
have  stated  will  be  considered  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  and  any  clue 
which  may  lead  us  to  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  origin  and  desig- 
nation of  this  stupendous  monument, 
is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian  public.  J.  S.  M. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  15. 

ACCORDING  to  promise  (see  May 
Magazine,  p.  400),  I  now  send  you 
sketches  (Plot*  J  I.J  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  articles  named  in  my 
account  of  the  Roman  remains  recently 
found  in  8outhwark.  Indeed,  I  con. 
sider  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on 
all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ferring to  your  pages  for  informa- 
tion, to  communicate  in  return  any 
well- authenticated  accounts  of  disco- 
veries that  may  add  to  the  stock  of 
your  valuable  records. 

No.  1  is  a  small  earthen  vessel  of  a 
stone  colour,  very  hard  in  its  texture, 
the  diameter  b\  inches.  There  is  a 
similar-shaped  vessel  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  of  a  metallic  sub- 
stance, and  suspended  by  three  chains 
after  the  manner  of  a  censer. 
•  2.  A  globular -shaped  vessel,  the 
substance  of  which  is  of  a  pale  stone- 
coloured  earth,  but  the  exterior  dark 
brown.  The  height  of  this  vessel  is 
7  inches,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
slight  make,  the  substance  being  barely 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness : 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
handle  attached  to  the  neck. 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  vase.  Colour 
dark  brown. 

4.  A  small  vase  of  slate-coloured 
earthenware,  diameter  at  the  widest 
part  5$  inches. 

5.  A  copper  key  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  preservation.  Were  it  not  for  the 
decided  Roman  character  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  key,  the  form  of  the  up- 
per part  would  lead  to  the  supposition, 
that  it  tv as  of  the  middle  or  Gothic  age ; 
but  the  best  guide  to  forming  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  is  the  depth  at  which  it 
was  found,  and  the  accompanying  de- 
posits. It  was  found  on  the  Roman 
level,  and  among  Roman  remains.  It 
is  about  3  inches  in  length  ;  that  part 
of  the  key  ^containing  the  wards  is 
placed  horizontally  to  the  shaft. 

6.  A  vase  similar  to  No.  4.  I  have 
fragments  of  several  others  differing  a 
little  in  shape,  the  outlines  of  some 
peculiarly  beautiful ;  these  I  suppose 
to  be  sepulchral. 

7.  A  ring  probably  of  copper  or 
brass  being  much  corroded  :  this  was 
found  among  coins  in  a  heap  of  ashes. 

8.  A  fibula  of  copper  or  brass,  per- 
forated with  a  small  hole  at  each  end. 

9.  A  brass  pin,  the  head  ornamented. 

10.  A  very  curious  instrument  of 
Gent.  Mao.  July,  1832. 

3 


brass,  beautifully  finished.  Similar 
ones  have  been  found  in  lachrymato- 
ries, but  this  could  not  have  been 
used  for  fluids,  as  that  portion  of  it 
resembling  a  spoon  is  hollow  only  one 
way,  that  is,  in  the  form  a  bent  card 
would  assume. 

11.  An  instrument  of  brass,  proba- 
bly a  stylus. 

1 2.  Is  also  a  brass  instrument. 

13.  A  Roman  bead  or  amulet,  of  a 
blue  colour ;  scored  on  the  surface. 

14.  A  beautiful  little  vessel  of  the 
Sam  i  an  pottery,  imperfect. 

15.  A  patera  stamped  with  the  pot- 
ter's mark  or  .  iabio  .  *  the  diameter 
is  6§  inches. 

16.  A  cup  of  Samian  ware,  potter's 
mark  or .  moi. 

17  and  18.  Fragments  of  vases, 
found  in  constructing  a  sewer  opposite 
the  gates  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
these  are  of  a  pale  stone  colour.  With 
them  was  found  a  beautiful  fragment 
of  a  bowl-shaped  Samian  vessel,  highly 
enriched  with  the  most  splendid  orna- 
ment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two 
last  named,  these  remains  were  all 
found  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ta- 
vern, at  the  north-east  angle  of  St, 
Saviour's  Church. 

The  fragments  of  Samian  pottery 
are  generally  highly  enriched,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that 
on  one  of  the  pieces  found  on  the  site 
of  the  tavern,  is  a  figure  of  Bacchus, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  on  his  head  a  basket  of 
fruit :  the  figure,  which  is  well  drawn, 
is  under  a  Roman  arch,  and  would 
form  a  suitable  device  for  any  sculp- 
ture or  decoration  for  the  building 
which  is  now  in  progress. 

Yours,  &c.     William  Taylor. 


Mr.  Ubbait,  Paris,  June  25. 
THE  probability  of  letters  having 
been  known  to  the  antediluvians,  has 
been  so  ably  argued  by  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Oliver, f  that  1  feel  some 
hesitation  in  attempting  to  renew  dis- 
cussion on  that  interesting  subject; 
and  though  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
controvert  his  assertions,  I  cannot  in- 

*  This  cannot  be  the  readiog.  The  Ro- 
man potter's  marks  arc  often  very  imper- 
fectly impressed.    ornciNA   labionis  is 

?robably  intended  by  the  abbreviation.  Mr. 
aylor  will  find  his  t  an  l.— Ed. 
f  Vol.  C.  part  ii.  pp.  9  and  116. 
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On  the  Invention  of  Letters. 


[July, 


traduce  the  subject  of  this  article.  Writers  of  different  nations  seem 

without  alluding  to  his  deep  research,  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  letters  were 

My  present  object  is  to  offer  some  known  before  the  Deluge,  as  they 

ideas  upon  a  passage  in  Josephus,  de-  nearly  agree  in  the  method  by  which 

claring  Seth  to  have  inscribed  the  par-  the  antediluvian  records  were  pre- 

ticulars  of  his  astronomical  discove-  served.    The  Chaldean  Sisuthros  was 

ries  on  columns,  of  which,  adds  the  instructed  by  Chronos,  or  Saturn,  be- 

Jewish  historian,  "  one  still  remains  fore  the  flood,  to  bury  his  accounts 

in  the  Syriad."  securely  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Jo-  Seppara.     Plato  relates   that  Thot 

sephus  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  wrote  his  discoveries  on  42  pillars, 

maintain  the  high  antiquity  of  his  na-  deposited  in  caves  near  Diospolis  ; 

tion,  and  was  thus  induced  to  bring  and  Manetho  differs  from  him  only 


forward,  as  a  corroboration  of  the  Mo 
saic  history,  a  testimony  which,  if  not 
entirely  unfounded,  is  at  best  of  very 
equivocal  authority.  This  subject  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  examination 
by  many  critics ;  but,  whatever  rea- 
sons may  be  adduced  for  supposing 


by  placing  those  columns  in  the  Sy- 
riad. Ammianus  Marcellinus  who 
flourished  while  Manetho's  history 
was  still  extant,  alter  describing  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  writes :  "  There 
are  besides  caves,  and  long  subterra- 
nean passages ;  men  versed  in  the 


the  knowledge  of  letters  anterior  to  ancient  religious  rites,  made  these  re- 
the  Deluge,  none  have  been  discovered    treats  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 


for  investing  this  obscure  tradition 
with  any  degree  of  confidence.  A 
learned  Genoese  of  the  seventeenth 
century  pronounces  it  a  fable :  Forte 
non  sono  men  favolose,  le  colonne  di 
Giuseppe,  che  quelle  d'Alcide.* 
Most  probably  the  notion  of  Seth 


ceremonies  from  being  lost  upon  earth 
by  the  Deluge,  which  they  knew  was 
not  very  remote :  they  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  these  vaults  what  they 
called  hieroglyphic  character."|| 

Thus  Manetho  concurs  with  the 
Greek   philosopher,   respecting  the 


having  erected  a  column,  was  brought  person  who  erected  the  columns;  with 
to  Jerusalem  by  some  of  the  compa-    Josephus,  with  regard  to  the  place; 

and  with  the  Chaldean  account,  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  erection.  But 
where  was  this  land  of  Syriad?  which 
has  been  very  improperly  rendered 
Syria,  by  some  translators.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  Eusebius, 
declares  he  cannot  ascertain  where  it 
is  situated :  nobis  ignota  est,  quarant 


nions  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who 
were  conducted  by  Johanan  into 
Egypt,  f  During  their  stay  in  that 
country,  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Egyptian  traditions,  founded  on 
the  writings  of  Hermes,  Thot,  or  Mer- 
cury I.  who,  according  to  Manetho, 
had  left  inscriptions  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racter on  columns  in  the  Syriad ;  which 
inscriptions  were  at  a  later  period 
transcribed  in  common  characters  by 
his  successor  and  homonym e,  Mer- 
cury II. 

To  establish  the  entity  and  identity 
of  the  first  Thot,  would  be  a  task  of 
some  importance,  as  he  is  said  by 
Sanchoniatho  to  be  the  son  of  Misor, 
Mesroes,  or  Miaraim,  grandson  of 


Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,1T  sup- 
poses that  the  columns  of  Josephus 
were  astronomical  tables  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldeans ;  but  admits  that  he 
had  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  the 
situation  of  the  Syriad,  until  he  heard 
of  the  idea  suggested  by  Isaac  Vos- 
sius.*  The  name  of  that  country  ia 
variously  written  in  the  different  edi- 
Noah ;  while  oriental  writers  consider    tions  of  Josephus,  Suptada,  £<pta&i, 


him  the  same  as  Enoch.}  M.  Dela- 
borde  mentions  three  Hertnes ;  the 
first  of  whom  was  antediluvian,  and 
the  last  lived  about  two  centuries  be- 
fore Moses.  § 


*  Mascardi,  dell'  art'  Istorica,  p.  19. 
f  Jeremiah,  ch.  43. 

X  For  the  authorities  tee  Mr.  Oliver's 
communication*,  vol.  C.  pert  3. 

§  Hist,  de  80  Peuplcs  d'Antiquite*,  4to, 
Paris,  1788. 


and  Irjiputi.  In  the  Latin  version  of 
Epiphanius  we  find  m  terrd  Siriada  ; 
and  Mr.  Bernard  has  put  in  a  note 
upon  this  part,  in  Siriade  tellure.  The 
Jesuit  Bonfrerius,  who  also  published 
an  edition  of  Josephus,  pretends  that 
it  is  the  Seirath  mentioned  in  Judges, 

||  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  92,  c.  15. 

%  Ob.  96  Jan.  1720,  set.  91 . 

*  Huet,  Dissertation  sur  le  Paradis  ter* 
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thap.  iii.  ver.  26,  whither  Ehud  fled 
after  killing  Eglon.  The  word  ren- 
dered quarries  in  the  English  Bible,  is 
thus  given  in  other  versions  :  in  the 
Septuagint,  rayXxmra;  Vulgate,  locum 
idolorum  ;  Luther's,  den  Gotzen ;  of 
the  French  translators,  Marten  of 
Utrecht  and  Osterwald  of  Neuchatel 
agree  with  the  English  by  giving  the 
word  carrieres,  while  De  Sacy  and 
Genoude  follow  the  Vulgate.  In  the 
Latin  marginal  translation  of  the 
Chaldee,  we  meet  with  transiit  sta- 
tuas,  ei  saivaius  est  ad  Seghir  ;  the 
Syriac  gives  the  Hebrew  word  o*^DS 
(perilimj,  as  a  proper  name,  and  the 
Arabic  changes  it  into  Palestinam. 

I  learn  from  a  person  connected 
with  the  German  Synagogue  of  this 
city,  that  pesilim  is  the  plural  of  pe$el, 
a  word  used  in  the  second  command- 
ment, to  designate  an  idol.  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Judges,  has  translated  it  Steinkaufen, 
which,  meaning  literally  a  heap  or 
number  of  stones,  would  apply  to  the 
Druidical  places  of  worship,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  groves  of  Baal. 

The  LXX  have,  however,  trans- 
lated pesel  in  Exodus,  by  tibaXov, 
which  is  definite  ;  while  the  meaning 
given  to  perilim  in  Judges  is  vague : 
for  yXxmra  may  be  rendered  sculptilia, 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  an  in- 
scription ;  and  from  the  latitude  al- 
lowed by  this  translation,  Calmet, 
Vossius,  Marsham,  de  Valois,  and 
Huet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Scirath 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges  is 
the  same  as  the  Syriad  of  Josephus.  * 

But  as  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
historian  appears  based  rather  upon 
Egyptian  tradition,  the  situation  of 
the  Syriad  ought  perhaps  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  etymology  derived  from 
that  country,  ff  the  person  who  en- 
graved the  supposed  records  was  an 
Egyptian,  the  place  where  they  would 
be  deposited  would  be  near  the  Nile, 
sometimes  called  Sihor,  and  Siris ;  in 
Lybia  there  was  a  town  named  Seres ; 
and  a  river  called  Ser  falls  into  the 
Red  Sea.f    Besides  which,  the  dog- 


*  Me  moire  sur  la  langue  Phenicienne, 
par  le  Marquis  de  Fortia. 

1*  Simon,  Bibliotbeque  Critique,  vol.  III. 
I  have  borrowed1  largely  from  this  work  ; 
which  was  first  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Sainjore,  as  the  freedom  «>f  Mr. 
Sirooti's  remitks  gave  offence  to  the  French 


star  Sirius  being  a  great  object  of  ve- 
neration among  the  Egyptians,  the 
place  of  deposit  may  have  been  in  a 
temple  so  dedicated. 

Mr.  Simon,  after  a  laborious  inves- 
tigation, concludes  by  supposing  that 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  in  their  de- 
sire to  prove  their  superior  antiquity 
over  each  other,  have  invented  some 
accounts,  and  falsified  others.  The 
Egyptian  priests  fabricated  statements 
respecting  their  shepherd  kings,  which 
the  Hellenist  Jews  applied  to  the  early 
Hebrews. 

But  in  attributing  to  Seth  the  ho- 
nour of  erecting  the  column  in  ques- 
tion, the  Jews  could  not  pretend  to 
any  other  descent  than  that  through 
Noah,  which  was  common  to  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  themselves,  un- 
less the  deluge  be  considered  only 
partial ;  an  inquiry  upon  which  I 
cannot  venture.  W.  S.  B. 

The  ENDBAVouRKa. — No.  III. 
Mnemon  of  Constantinople. 

•        **  Si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveaa 
amni."  Virgil. 

AT  the  time  when  Libanius,  the 
sophist  of  Antioch,  taught  wisdom 
and  eloquence  to  the  youth  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe,  his  school  was  at- 
tended by  Mnemon  of  Constantinople, 
a  young  man  of  honourable  family  and 
splendid  fortune,  endowed  with  ver- 
satile talent  and  exact  judgment,  de- 
voted to  philosophy  and  contempla- 
tion, and  eager  for  the  honours  of 
learning  and  wit. 

His  genius  and  ambition,  during 
his  early  years  of  study,  were  fully 
equalled  by  his  diligence  and  perse- 
verance. He  rose  early  and  retired 
late.  He  made  excursions  into  every 
department  of  learning ;  and  read,  on 
every  subject,  not  only  the  common 
authors,  but  the  more  rare.  He  suf- 
fered no  difficulty  to  escape  him  un- 
examined, and  neglected  no  means  by 
which  his  researches  might  be  fur- 
thered. He  laboured  his  compositions 
with  care,  and  was  ever  ready  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  hand  of  criticism. 
He  thus  became  admired  and  esteemed ; 
he  was  beloved  by  his  tutor  as  a  pupil 
who  would  one  day  do  him  honour, 
and  reverenced  by  his  fellow  students 
as  a  superior  being.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  the  youog  for  direction,  and 
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invited  to  tit  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
sages. 

He  had  as  yet  been  thrown  into  little 
society  but  that  of  academics  like  him- 
self. His  mind  had  been  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  learned  pursuits,  with  the 
delight  of  wandering  through  the  re- 
gions of  knowledge,  and  the  ambition 
of  adding  his  name  to  those  of  the 
authors  whom  he  read,  and  of  sharing 
with  them  the  applauses  of  posterity. 
But  at  length,  when  he  had  almost 
ranged  the  circle  of  human  science, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
the  seminary  of  Antioch,  he  began  to 
look  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  to  con- 
sider whether  the  path  of  life  which  he 
was  now  pursuing  was  the  most  pleas- 
ing that  he  could  choose,  and  whether 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations 
might  not  be  happier  than  himself. 
For  the  turbulence  of  civil  affairs  he 
had  little  inclination,  and  he  was  ex- 
empt from  the  necessity  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  toils  of  a  profession. 
"  But  what  is  the  life/'  said  he, 
"  of  the  gay  portion  of  the  world?— of 
those  whose  business  is  pleasure  ?  At 
least  it  will  be  but  wise  to  make  trial 
of  their  course  of  life,  and  to  learn 
what  enjoyment  is  to  be  found  at  the 
tables  of  luxury,  and  in  the  society  of 
the  other  sex,  pleasures  which  so  large 
a  part  of  mankind  pursue  with  such 
constant  avidity,  and  which  poets 
celebrate  with  such  animated  praises. 
If  I  should  now  consign  myself  to  let- 
ters and  solitude,  I  shall  remain  igno- 
rant of  all  that  the  gay  and  the 
sprightly  deem  the  great  end  of  ex- 
istence ;  I  shall  pass  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  season  when  pleasure  is 
best  enjoyed,  in  obscurity  and  torpidity. 
Why  should  I  not  taste  the  gratifica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  toils  of  life  ?  I 
know  what  charms  are  to  be  found 
in  the  seats  of  the  muses;  I  will 
now  make  trial  of  those  offered  by 
other  deities.  A  life  of  what  is 
called  pleasure,  however  decried  by 
gloomy  philosophers,  must  have  some 
attractions  m  it  even  for  the  wise,  or 
such  numbers  could  not  be  found  at- 
tached to  it.  The  years  appointed  to 
man  allow  him  sufficient  time  for 
gaining  knowledge  and  reputation, 
without  depriving  himself  of  the  gra- 
tification of  his  senses.  I  will  allot  at 
least  some  portion  of  my  youth  to 
pleasure ;  aud,  after  I  shall  have  tried 
every  source  of  delight,  I  shall  still 
have  opportunity  to  apply  to  study 


and  contemplation.  When  I  shall 
have  ranged  the  round  of  gaiety,  I  will 
retire  from  its  paths,  resume  the  pur- 
suits which  I  now  quit,  and  devote 
myself  to  the  composition  of  works  by 
which  my  name  may  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  When  my  passions  have 
been  gratified  and  are  grown  cool,  I 
shall  be  better  fitted  for  the  steady  re- 
search, and  calm  reflection.  When  I 
shall  have  learned  more  of  the  world, 
1  shall  be  better  qualified  to  instruct  it, 
and  to  gain  to  myself  the  reputation 
of  wisdom.  I  shall  die  in  the  midst 
of  friendship  and  admiration,  and  shall 
leave  an  honourable  name  to  the  cele- 
bration of  future  ages." 

Having  thus  fixed  his  resolution,  he 
immediately  departed  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  altered  his  way  of  life.  He 
threw  off  the  gravity  of  the  academic* 
and  adopted  the  careless  demeanour  of 
the  voluptuary.  His  ample  fortune 
procured  him  abundant  means  of  gra- 
tification ;  and  his  fertile  genius  in- 
vented innumerable  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, in  which  his  rank  and  affability 
easily  procured  him  sharers.  He  in- 
dulged his  companions  and  himself 
with  every  delight  that  wealth  can 
purchase,  or  fancy  can  invent.  His 
table  was  covered  with  all  the  delica- 
cies of  luxury ;  his  ears  were  lulled 
with  the  most  exquisite  strains  of  har- 
mony ;  he  breathed  amidst  the  most 
fragrant  perfumes,  and  reposed  upon 
couches  of  the  most  costly  workman- 
ship. He  frequented  every  assembly 
of  which  pleasure  was  the  object ;  he 
sought  only  to  be  gay,  and  associated 
with  none  but  those  whose  desires 
were  the  same  as  his  own. 

Such  was  his  mode  of  life,  till,  on 
the  approach  of  his  fortieth  birthday, 
he  began  to  think  it  time  to  carry  into 
execution  his  resolution  of  retirement, 
a  resolution  which  he  had  never  suf- 
fered to  fall  from  his  remembrance, 
and  which  he  had  even  wished  to  per- 
form sooner,  but  had  delayed  from 
day  to  day,  because  he  thought  that 
enough  of  life  was  still  left  for  its  ac- 
complishment. But  when  he  con- 
cluded seriously  on  retreating,  he 
found  it  far  from  easy  to  do  what  he 
desired.  He  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
tach himself  from  a  life  of  luxury,  to 
which  he  had  now  become  accustomed, 
and  to  consign  himself  to  study  with 
that  diligence  which  his  scheme  de- 
manded. He  hesitated  and  delayed  ; 
he  formed  determinations  and  aban- 
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doned  them ;  he  filed  days,  and  trans- 
gressed them.  He  thus  lingered  for 
hve  years  longer,  ashamed  of  his  irre- 
solution, yet  unable  to  shake  it  off ; 
but  at  last,  on  some  disgust  at  the 
treachery  of  an  associate,  he  tore  him- 
self from  his  companions,  and  with- 
drew to  his  closet. 

His  days  were  now  to  be  spent  in 
intellectual  employment.  He  shut 
himself,  the  following  morning,  in  his 
library,  and  spread  his  volumes  before 
him.  He  contemplated  subjects  of 
composition,  he  examined  his  papers 
for  schemes  which  he  had  formed  in 
his  youth,  and  determined  how  every 
day  should  be  improved.  But  when 
he  tried  to  exert  his  powers,  he  found 
that  they  were  no  longer  the  same  as 
they  were  formerly.  He  felt  that  he 
was  weakened  by  dissipation.  He 
could  not  now  labour  with  the  same  ar- 
dour that  had  animated  him  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life.  He  had  lost  his  vigour 
of  thought,  and  his  habits  of  perse- 
verance. His  endeavours  were  faint 
and  desultory ;  he  took  up  a  volume 
and  threw  it  aside ;  he  planned  works, 
commenced,  and  abandoned  them.  His 
days  were  wasted  in  idle  resolutions 
of  industry,  and  in  futile  attempts  to 
accomplish  them.  He  grew  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted,  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish his  scheme,  yet  hopeless  of  be- 
ing able  to  execute  it. 

He  resolved  to  seek  temporary  relief 
from  disquietude  among  the  compa- 
nions of  his  youth,  but  with  these  he 
found  but  little  consolation.  He  saw 
the  many,  on  whose  abilities  he  once 
looked  with  contempt,  had  risen,  by 
steady  industry,  to  rank  and  esteem, 
and  were  wholly  careless  about  his 
friendship.  He  found  that  his  opi- 
nions were  far  from  being  received 
with  that  regard  which  had  once 
awaited  them,  and  that  those  who, 
when  he  was  known  as  a  student,  had 
listened  to  him  with  respect,  now  ven- 
tured to  doubt  of  his  competency  to 
decide  on  subjects  on  which  he  had 
once  been  deemed  infallible,  and  to 
suggest  whether  it  were  possible  for 
knowledge  to  be  retained,  and  talents 
to  continue  undiminished,  in  a  life  of 
levity  and  dissipation. 

He  next  sought  the  company  of  his 
old  instructors,  and  of  other  scholars 
coeval  with  them.  But  he  experienced 
from  these  no  such  reception  as  he  had 
found  in  his  early  days.  Some  re- 
garded him  as  one  whose  abilities  and 


attainments  had  formerly  been  exagge- 
rated ;  others  thought  that  he  would 
quit  learning  with  the  same  precipita- 
tion with  which  he  had  recently  quitted 
pleasure,  or  would  waste  his"  life  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  His 
own  indolence  unfitted  him  for  any 
vigorous  attempt  to  refute  such  sus- 
picions ;  he  struggled  to  rouse  himself 
for  a  time,  but  at  last,  finding  all  en- 
deavours to  dispel  his  lethargy  inef- 
fectual, fled  for  relief  from  remorse  to 
his  old  companions  in  gaiety,  con- 
sumed the  remains  of  life  in  languid 
dissipation,  and  died  unhonoured  and 
unlamented. 

Mr.  Urban, 

CONSIDERING  the  great  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  classical  bio- 
graphy, since  the  revival  of  letters  in 
modern  times,  it  is  singular  that  such 
a  man  as  Sbxtus  Julius  Frontinus, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
Vespasian  era,  should  be  comparatively 
unknown. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  carelessness 
of  fame  evinced  by  this  eminent  person, 
also  of  the  ubi  est  non  potest  diu  celari 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  also  of  the 
edict  of  the  leviathan  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Johnson,  against  those  who  neglect 
their  own  opportunities  of  acquiring 
fame.  Not  all  of  these,  however,  sa- 
tisfy me  that  the  conqueror  and  ci- 
vilizer  of  South  Wales  has  been  treated 
with  attention  equal  to  that  which 
has  been  accorded  to  very  many  of 
his  inferiors,  particularly  in  Britain. 
For,  without  immediate  reference  to 
the  latter  point,  if  we  except  poesy, 
what  Roman  author  beside  has  treated 
so  many  subjects  of  utility  and  honour 
to  his  country  ?  War  was  in  his  age 
the  great  essential  to  the  commonweal, 
with  short  intervals  of  peace.  Of  war, 
therefore,  he  principally  treated  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  writings  have  reached  our 
times  with  approbation,  and  are  in- 
deed, as  well  as  his  other  works,  es- 
sential to  History.  The  reader  of 
taste  may  also  be  gratified  to  find  that 
his  first  Essay  was  on  the  tactics  used 
in  the  times  of  Homer.  In  the  pacific 
intervals  mentioned,  we  find  him  treat- 
ing generally  of  rural  concerns  (de  re 
agrariaj,  then  of  boundaries,  roads, 
&c,  and  from  these  emerging  into  the 
grandeurs  of  Rome,  the  aqueducts  of 
the  city  ;   ultimately  extending  his 
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views,  which  indeed  could  hardly  be 
bounded,  to  the  colonies  of  Italy ;  among 
these,  if  his  diffidence  did  not  prevent 
him,  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected some  notice  of  our  *'  northern- 
moat  "  Britain,  of  the  prefects  of  which 
Ausonius  subsequently  proposed  the 
history ;  but,  as  all  human  hopes  de- 
layed, are  generally  defeated,  he  lived 
not  to  finish  this,  which  must  have 
been,  at  least  to  us,  the  most  important 
of  his  literary  works. 

His  military  services  will  be  better 
explained  in  the  thread  of  a  few  bio- 
graphical notices. 

-This  truly  great  man  of  eighteen 
centuries  since,  was  born  in  Sicily, 
about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
of  the  Roman  sera,  and  the  thirty-se- 
cond year  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
These  facts  we  gather,  according  to 
the  usual  modes  of  computation,  in 
uncertainty,  the  first  from  the  sur- 
name of  Simlus  attached  to  one  of 
his  treatises,  the  second  from  the 
period  of  his  first  consulate.  On  the 
same  ground  his  birth  must  have  been 
respectable  if  not  noble,  from  the  offices 
to  which  he  was  deemed  competent ; 
while  his  habits  and  writings  evinced 
that  he  had  shared  all  the  advantages 
of  the  admirable  education  of  his 
time. 

The  first  mention  of  Frontinus  in 
history,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  when  he 
was  approaching  his  fortieth  year,  and 
had  already  arrived  at  public  dignity. 
Tacitus  says,'  that  "  on  the  com- 
mencement'of  January  A.  U.  C.  823 
(A.  D.  70),  Julius  Frontinus,  then 
Preetor  of  the  city,  assembled  the  Se- 
nate for  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness, and  then  resigned  his  office,  to 
which  Domitian  immediately  succeed- 
ed," being  by  this  means,  perhaps, 
enabled  to  "  fill  the  office  of  Pnetor 
with  the  consular  dignity,"'  in  the 
absence  of  both  Consuls.  This  may 
be  conceived  as  a  courtesy  of  Fron- 
tinus towards  the  young  prince,  im- 
patient to  attain  the  power  which  he 
afterwards  so  weakly  abused. 

Four  years  after,  Frontinus  became 
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Consul  Extraordinary,  or  substitute 
(Suffectur)  ;*  perhaps  honorarily,4  as 
necessary  on  his  promotion  to  the 
command  of  a  province  which  was 
rarely  governed  by  any  below  the  Con- 
sular dignity.  No  other  colleague  is 
named  with  Domitian,  who  enjoyed  the 
same  honour  that  year,  and  iElian 
describes  him  of  that  rank  when  he 
wrote  his  art  of  war.  *  Frontinus  must 
now,  according  to  Cicero,  have  reach- 
ed the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  same  or  following  year,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Cereal  is  in 
the  government  of  Britain.  Cerealis 
had,  according  to  Tacitus,  "  struck  a 
terror  in  this  country  by  promptly  in- 
vading the  most  populous  states,  and 
conquering  or  wasting  the  Brigantes," 
possessing  the  present  northern  coun- 
ties. The  most  important  part  of  the 
British  force,  however,  determined 
not  to  submit,  retired  to  the  country 
of  the  Ordoricfg  and  Silures,  North 
and  South  Wales. 

Tacitus  thus  describes  this  event : 

"  Cerealis  would  doubtless  have  over- 
whelmed the  fame  of  another  successor. 
Julius  Frontinus,  that  great  roan,  maintain- 
ed the  full  glory  of  Cerealis  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, aud  subdued  the  warlike  people  of 
the  Silurcs,  in  whom  he  had  to  surmount 
not  only  a  determined  courage,  but  also  the 
disftiivaiunces  of  their  couutrv."6 

This  is  the  part  of  his  career  which 
excites  my  wonder  that  it  should  have 
received  only  an  incidental  notice  from 
our  historians,  while  the  memory  of 
Agricola  has  been  so  much  the  subject 
of  eulogy,  from  his  better  fortune  in  a 
biographer ;  although  this  very  writer 
is  obliged  thus  frequently  to  mention 
Frontinus,  and  to  confess  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  indebted  for  his  knowledge, 
in  more  than  one  respect,  to  the  expe- 
rience of  others. 

The  scene  of  his  operations,  and 
their  memorials,  one  of  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name,7  furnish  all  that 
can  be  obtained  concerning  him  in 
Britain.  An  intelligent  historian  of 
Monmouthshire,"  seems  to  have  traced 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  to  have 
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'  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  '  Suet,  in  Vit.  Do  no.  c  1 . 

3  The  period  of  the  Consular  power  was  a  complete  year;  but  Julius  Caesar  intro- 
duced a  custom  of  substituting  Consuls  at  any  time  for  a  month  or  more,  called  Suf- 
Jecti  ;  those  admitted  in  January  (Ordioarii)  however  denominated  the  year.  Dion.  I.  43. 
Suetoo.  in  Julio,  c.  76',  &c.  4  Liv.  I.vtii.  c  86,  &c. 

*  De  Iostrueod.  Acieb.  Praefat  6  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric. 

7  This  has  never  l*en  doubted,  although  very  minor  matters  have  been  subject  of  dispute. 

*  Williams,  §  ii.  ys,  &c. 
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followed  the  army  of  Frontinus  with 
a  military  eye.    He  describes  the  Ro- 
man General  as  making  "  a  feint  on 
the  point  called  Aust  cTrojectus  Au- 
yustetj,  and  drawing  the  Silures  into 
the  forest  of  Dean,  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  while  his 
transports  moved  diagonally,  and  dis- 
embarked near  the  Charlston  Rock, 
one  of  the  landing  places  of  the  pre- 
sent New  Passage.    Half  a  mile  from 
this  rock  remains  of  a  fortress  or 
square  camp  may  be  found,  of  which 
a  considerable  part  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  Severn  ;  and  here  pro- 
bably commenced  the  Julia  Strata, 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  causeway  having 
been  discovered  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Creek  in  the  road  to  Caer- 
went.    At  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  Chepstow,  and  three  from  Sud- 
brook,  in  nearly  a  western  direction, 
the   road  made  on  the   Via  Julia 
crosses  a  considerable  station  or  camp 
longitudinally,  and  at  right  angles. 
The  camp  holds  a  little  village  called 
Caerwent.    The  choice  of  Caerwent 
as  a  camp  by  the  Roman  General, 
was  judicious  either  for  the  attack  of 
Caer-Osc,  the  capital  of  Siluria,  or  to 
cover  it,  when  in  his  possession.  The 
camp  was  formed  on  an  eminence 
greatly  elevated,  with  a  small  river  at 
its  base,  commanding  views  of  great 
extent,  and  the  principal  communica- 
tions of  the  country.  The  foundations 
of  the  Roman  wall  are  discernible  at 
this  time  (1796).9   To  reduce  the  Si- 
lures,  the  Romans  formed  two  chains 
ofgarrisons,oneof  these  drawn  through 
Glamorgan,  near  the  shores  of  Pto- 
lemy's /Estuary  of  Sabrina,  the  other 
on  the  banks  of  the  Usk,  the  first  link 
of  which  was  Burrium  (Usk),  of  which 
there  are  no  remains." 

Having  greatly  subjugated  the  Si- 
lures,  Frontinus  seems  to  have  imme- 
diately set  about  establishing  a  frontier 
airainst  the  mountaineer Ordovices,  and 
hence  subsequently  to  have  created 
the  seat  of  a  province  equal  in  magni- 
ficence to  any  other  Roman  station. 

Caerwent  or  Venta  (Venta  SilnrumJ, 
is  described  by  Camden10  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Silures,  which  continued 

9  So  they  still  continued  in  IS  13,  though 
the  land  was  ploughed  around  them,  as  I 
was  informed  by  a  distinguished  antiquary 
(Mr.  Kempe,  F.A.S.)  then  on  a  tour  in  tho 
•eat  of  England. 

»  Britannia,  title  Silures. 


in  his  time,  (1586,)  to  exhibit  its 
ruined  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  to 
disclose  tessellated  pavements  and  Ro- 
man coins.  The  sea  had  also  recently 
despoiled  a  Roman  fortification  near 
Portskewith.  It  was,  says  he,  inclosed 
by  a  triple  ditch  and  three  ramparts, 
as  high  as  an  ordinary  house,  and 
cast  in  form  of  a  bow,  the  string 
whereof  is  the  sea  cliff ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  port  and  landing  place 
for  Venta  Silurum,  from  the  Severn 
sea.  Abergavenny,  the  ancient  Go- 
bannium,  was  strongly  fortified ;  and 
twelve  miles  distant,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Birthin  and  the  Usk,  stood  the 
second  station  in  this  direction,  men- 
tioned by  Antoninus  as  Burrium,  pre- 
senting a  very  strong  post  called  by 
Giraldus  Castrum  Osca,  the  Castle  of 
Usk. 

Frontinus,  however,  seems  to  have 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Isia,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  from  which  his 
position  took  its  name  as  that  of  Legio 
Secnnda,  from  a  faithful  as  well  aa 
warlike  legion  of  troops  called  by 
Claudius  out  of  Germany  into  Britain, 
under  the  command  of  Vespasian,  and 
which  Camden  states  "  was  here  at 
last  placed  in  garrison  by  Julius  Fron- 
tinus ;"  it  is  twelve  miles  from  Bur- 
rium. The  British  name  is  still  re- 
tained on  its  site — Caer  Leon  ar  Uske 
(the  City  of  the  Legion  on  Uske). 
This  distinguished  Legion  was  also 
dignified  by  the  appellatives  Augusta, 
and  Britannia  Secunda. 

On  this  nomenclature  Williams,  al- 
ready quoted,  says,  Britannia  Secunda 
had  fifteen  important  stations  in  Silu- 
ria, which  soon  became  considerable 
towns,  of  which  Caerleon  was  the  ca- 
pital, with  all  the  Roman  attributes 
belonging  to  it  Horsley,  Harris,  and 
Gough,  confirm  these  accounts;  the 
latter  says,  "  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  are  easily  traced  on  every  side, 
and  describe  a  parallelogram  of  450 
yards  by  350,  the  longest  sides  point- 
ing east  and  west ;  great  part  of  the 
Saxon  walls,  especially  to  the  south, 
have  Roman  bricks  interspersed;"  and 
that  the  Julia  Strata  points  to  Caer- 
leon "  not  in  a  straight  line,  like  the 
Roman  roads  in  England,  but  follow- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soil ;  not  distin- 
guished by  a  ridge  or  causeway,  but 
by  the  camps  on  or  near  it."  Cam- 
den quotes  the  following  lines  of  Ne- 
cham : 
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Prseoeps,  testis  erh  Julia  Strata  mihi." 

Camden  also  mentions  a  tablet  dug  up 
in  1602,  of  a  veteran  who  had  restored 
the  temple  of  Diana  erected  by  Hate- 
rius;  "  the  statue  of  the  goddess  short 
trussed,  bearing  a  quiver  imperfect  as 
well  as  the  altar ;"  the  inscription 

T.  F.  U  POSTHVMIVS  VARVS 
V.  C.  LEG.  TKMFL.  DIASK. 
BESTJTVIT. 

Security  and  utility  being  obtained, 
Frontinus  seems  to  have  commenced, 
and  to  have  entirely  fulfilled  the  milder 
duties  of  a  Roman  General,  which 
evidently  was  quite  accordant  with 
his  character.  Of  the  remains  of  the 
station  when  perfectly  civilized,  we 
have  in  addition  the  testimony  of  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,"  who  described  it 
rom  the  ruins  as  "  a  perfect  city  ex- 
cellently well  built  by  the  Romans 
with  brick  walls  (cortilibus  mnria)*-. 
Here  maybe  seen  (1186,  &c.)  many 
marks  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  dig- 
nity which  it  possessed :  mighty  pa- 
laces with  golden  pinnacles,  resem- 
bling the  proud  stateliness  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  had  been  founded  by 
Roman  princes,  and  beautified  with 
excellent  buildings.  There  you  may 
behold  a  gigantic  tower,  exquisite 
baths,  the  remains  of  temples  and 
theatres,  whose  ornamented  walls  are 
partly  yet  standing.  One  may  find  in 
every  place,  as  well  within  the  wall  as 
without,  houses  underground,  water 
pipes  and  vaults  within  the  earth,  and, 
what  one  will  consider  most  admirable, 
every  where  hot  fiouses  curiously  form- 
ed, breathing-  forth  heat  very  closely  at 
certain  narrow  tunnels  in  the  sides."13 

Williams,  before  quoted,  adds  "  a 
Roman  bagnio  or  sudatory  was  opened 
in  1 7»*>5,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
below  the  bridge,  and  leaden  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  from  the 
northern  In  11  were  discovered. 

On  a  hill  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
also  (1796)»  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp,  with  double  ramparts, 
probably  the  summer  quarters  (estiva) 
of  the  second  legion.  And  just  with- 
out the  south-west  wall  of  Caerleon  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  the  castrensian  kind,  six  yards  deep, 
called  by  a  general  vulgar  error  Ar- 
thur's Round-table. 

"  Itinersriom  Cambria?. 

The  moderns  say  lime  and  grit  stone. 
13  This  is  not  unworthy  of  observation. 


Some  evidence  of  the  activity  in 
science  of  Frontinus,  in  this  period  of 
his  command,  is  afforded  from  the 
way  which  bears  his  name  (Julia 
Strata)  being  in  one  part  most  pro- 
bably adapted  to  the  protection  of  the 
city  from  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Se- 
vern, on  the  influx  of  the  Usk  and 
other  causes;  as  described  by  Necham, 
in  the  already  quoted  lines,  which  may 
be  thus  translated : 


"  Swift  Osca,  plunging  in  Ssbrina's 
Swells  high  the  wave,  as  shows  the  Julius- 
street." 

And  that  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  this  locality,  would  appear  from 
his  being  named  generally  by  Camden 
on  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.  In 
all  respects  it  is  evident  that  Fron- 
tinus must  have  exemplified  the  cha- 
racter so  briefly  accorded  to  him  by 
Tacitus,  of  a  "  great  man,"  since  his 
successor  Agricola  found  the  govern- 
ment in  such  perfect  state  as  enabled 
him  to  proceed  at  once  against  the 
Ordovices,  and  prosecute  also  with 
success  his  northern  expeditions. 

It  may  fairly  then,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceived, that,  having  so  prepared  the 
way  for  Agricola,  and  possessing  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  else- 
where displayed,  and  Agricola  having 
been  acknowledged  by  his  justly  fa- 
vouring biographer  to  be  "  indebted 
to  the  experience  of  others,"  the  de- 
scription of  Tacitus  of  the  Roman  rule 
in  Britain,  under  his  father-in-law, 
should  be  applied  in  a  certain  degree 
at  least  to  the  influence  of  Frontinus. 

The  account  of  Tacitus  is  an  exem- 
plar, and  instructive  precept  for  all 
governors  of  provinces  or  colonies  a 
"  Arms  avail  little,"  6ays  he,  "  to  set- 
tle newly  conquered  states,  if  injuries 
and  wrongs  be  permitted ;  he  (Agricola) 
therefore  commenced  with  establish- 
ing strict  justice  about  his  own  per- 
son, making  no  appointments  from 
recommendation,  but  as  they  were 
consistent  with  justice  :  he  was  exact 
in  his  inspection  into  all  things,  but 
not  always  vigorous  in  his  exactions. 
He  divided  more  equally  the  tributes, 
and  the  charge  and  burden  of  the  sup- 
ply of  com,  distributing  granaries 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  establish- 
ing roads  from  the  principal  camps  to 
the  distant  stations ;  norin  the  disci- 
pline of  his  army  did  he  fail  to  encou- 
rage propriety  of  conduct  in  the  pri- 
vate soldiery,  while  he  repressed  loose 
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and  dissolute  stragglers.  His  camps 
he  designed  himself ;  the  firths  he 
sounded,  and  the  thickets  be  tried  the 
first  in  his  own  person.  Nor  did  he 
suffer  the  enemy  to  rest  till  they  were 
completely  quelled,  when  he  imme- 
diately forbore  from  any  further  in- 
jury, conciliating  them  by  every  means, 
so  that  states  the  most  violent  sub- 
mitted  themselves,  and  receiving  gar- 
risons remained  in  quiet.  Then  were 
they  induced  and  assisted  to  build 
temples,  houses,  and  places  of  public 
resort;  and  their  emulation  was  ex- 
cited by  encouragement  proportioned 
to  their  exertions.  The  youth  of  the 
principal  families  were  instructed  in 
the  liberal  sciences,  and  found  more 
apt  than  those  of  Gaul,  and  more 
ready  in  acquiring  the  Roman  lan- 
guage. Even  the  attire  of  the  con- 
querors soon  came  into  use,  and  at 
length  their  galleries,  baths,  exquisite 
banquets,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
Rome ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  the 
natives  became  induced  to  enlist 
themselves  under  the  Roman  banners 
in  cohorts  (corps)  distinguished  by 
their  name,  in  such  numbers  as  to  form 
at  length  a  considerable  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies ;  '<  and 
this  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Ar- 
menia, and  Egypt.16 

The  locality  in  which  Frontinus  had 
spread  the  Roman  influence  continued 
to  be  distinguished  in  after  times. 
Camden  mentions  from  Elsebiensis 
"  a  rare  Author,"  that  a  little  before 
the  assumption  of  the  Saxons,  there 
was  here  a  school  of  two  hundred 
philosophers,  skilful  in  astronomy  and 
all  other  arts.  And  when  Catholicism 
had  assumed  the  place  and  emulated 
the  attractions  of  Ethnic  grandeur, 
Caerlcon  became  the  second  of  the 
three  archiepiscopal  sees  into  which 
England  was  then  divided,  and  so 
long  remained. 


u  In  Vit.  Agric— Annates,  &c. 

l*  Of  the  high  consideration  in  which  the 
Britons  and  their  useful  arts  were  held  at 
Rome,  there  are  many  proofs.  Antoninus 
exempted  them  from  disgraceful  punish- 
ments, and  granted  several  the  jus  Latii, 
Roman  rights. 

*•  Si.  Julian's,  a  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbunr,  was,  it 

Romau  station. 

Gairr.  Mao.  July,  1832. 
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Of  the  great  man  who  originated 
this  scene  of  splendour  in  Britain,  and 
which  yet  contains  a  wide  field  for 
the  antiquary,  surely  some  anxiety 
may  be  indulged  to  briefly  follow  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  brilliant 
and  interesting  career. 

In  the  summer  of  831  (A.D.  78), 
Frontinus  being  relieved  by  Agricola, 
returned  to  Rome.  He  was  not  of  a 
character  likely  to  seek  a  triumph, 
but  he  had  the  negative  honour  of  be- 
ing without  accusation,  even  notwith- 
standing his  command  extended  be- 
yond the  triennial  period  of  proconsu- 
lar power,  at  a  time  when  corruption 
and  the  love  of  oratory  rendered  it 
hardly  possible  even  for  his  more  pro- 
minent successor  to  escape. 

Rome  was,  however,  occupied  in  a 
delightful  triumph ;  it  was  one  of  be- 
neficence, that  for  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  favourite 
son  of  Vespasian,  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Frontinus.  This  Emperor  died 
in  the  following  year.  The  benevo- 
lent  reign  of  Titus  existed  little  more 
than  two  years ;  and  his  brother  Do- 
mitian,  notwithstanding  he  possessed 
dissimulation  in  an  equal  degree  to  all 
his  other  vices,  soon  evinced  his  im- 
lacable  enmity  towards  those  whom 
e  either  feared,  hated,  or  was  com- 
pelled to  esteem. 

This  would  altogether  account  na- 
turally for  Frontinus  being  no  further 
employed  at  the  moment  as  a  Gene- 
ral ;  but  as  regards  his  honour,  it  is 
unnecessary,  as  there  is  evidence  of 
his  having  been  appointed  to  an  office 
of  the  highest  importance  and  influ- 
ence in  tiie  state,  that  of  member  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Augurs,  to  which 
the  younger  Pliny  and  others  so  long 
aspired  in  vain. 

During  the  leisure  of  this  period,  he 
composed  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
War,  for  he  describes  it  as  partly  re- 
sulting from  his  own  experience, 
which  then  could  only  relate  to  his 
service  in  Britain.  He  also  says  that 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  reduce 
the  art  of  war  to  a  science,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  since,  from 
this  treatise,  the  reports  of  his  British 
command,  with  the  memoirs  of  Cato 
the  censor,  of  Celsus,  Trajan,  and 
Adrian,  all  now  lost,  Vegetius  formed 
his  Treatise  of  Military  Affairs  (de  re 
Militari). 
Domitian  quickly  threw  off  the  mask 
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which  he  had  used  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  by  an  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers, on  which  followed  a  de- 
cline of  literature.  His  court,  from 
which  Agricola  was  afterwards  cau- 
tioned to  retire,  notwithstanding  the 
semblance  of  imperial  favour,  and  the 
mild  Nerva  was  banished  to  Saren- 
tum,  became  no  scene  for  Frontinus, 
who  withdrew  to  retirement. 

Here,  from  a  perusal  of  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  Latin  authors,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  837  (A.  D.  84)  the  year 
in  which  Domitian  returned  from  Ger- 
many, he  completed  his  military  ad- 
denda with  a  Greek  name,  Slratege- 
maiicon  (2 rparqyr)^Lanxo>v)  ;  for  he 
mentions  Domitian  five  times,  and 
gives  him  the  title  of  Germanicus, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  army, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ; 
while  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sub- 
sequent Dacian  war,  when  Domitian 
appeared  in  person.  It  is  supposed  by 
commentators  that  he  dedicated  this 
work  originally  to  Trajan,  then  in  "  a 
private  station." 

The  scene  of  his  retirement  exhibits 
Frontinus  in  a  new  and  amiable  cha- 
racter :  his  taste  chose  for  it  the  then 
ancient  Anxur,  whose  j-uins  still  mark 
its  site,  near  the  modern  Terracina;  it 
was  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Baice,  to 
which,  like  Seneca,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  be  near,  though  he  would  not 
involve  himself  in  its  exquisite  luxu- 
ries. 

That  taste  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  Roman  poets ;  but  the  poet  of 
human  nature,  Martial,  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose,* — the  unhappy  Mar- 
tial, who  knew  how  to  trace  every 
character  of  the  mind  from  the  ele- 
gant ambition  of  Pliny  to  the  grovell- 
ing sensuality  of  Sabcllus  or  Elephan- 
tis;  "whose  lays  (as  he  says)  even  Bri- 
tain tang,  though  hi*  purse  felt  itnot;"\ 
who,  besides  beautifully  describing  the 
scene,  has  shown  that  he  was  enter- 
tained here,  and  had  cause  to  affec- 
tionatelv  remember  the  conqueror  of 
South  Wales.J 

««  Anxuris  etquorei  placidos  Frontine,"  Sfc. 

•«  O  my  Frontinus,  when  with  sweet  delight' 
On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baias's  gentle  teats, 
I  lay  retir'd  in  Amur's  toft  retreats, 
With  thee  what  bliss  to  court  the  learned 
muse ! 

Proud1  Rome  shall  every  joy  like  these  refuse ; 


*  Mart.  1.  x.  ep.  51.  f  Bp.  11. 

X  Ep.  5S,  Ac. 


Julius  Frontinus.  [Juty, 

No  day  of  charming  indolence  to  boast, 
In  barren  toil  my  lavished  life  is  lost  ; 
O,  my  Frontinus,  though  from  thee  I  part. 
By  every  fane  I  twear  thou  bast  my  heart  I" 

This  is  no  place  for  supporting  the 
abased  character  of  Martial ;  besides, 
the  accomplished  Pliny  has  done  that 
already  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
console  a  man  of  talent  borne  down 
by  distress  and  calumny,  if  he  could 
hope  to  obtain  even  such  small  patron- 
age in  life,  such  kind  eulogy  after 
death. 

Though  in  retirement,  another  ta- 
lent of  Frontinus  was  not  without  its 
due  exercise ;  it  was  that  which  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
(a  further  proof  of  his  liberal  educa- 
tion), to  the  utmost  acceptation  of  the 
Romans ;  and  it  was  exercised  in  a 
time  of  great  danger — the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Domitian.  The  curious  case 
is  in  Pliny,  Epist.  1.  v.  c.  1,  ix.  13.  He 
also  appears  to  have  employed  himself 
when  in  the  country,  on  his  treatise 
de  ReAgraria,  a  subject  from  its  innox- 
iousness  comporting  with  the  temper  of 
the  times.  It  was  dedicated  to  his 
military  contemporary  Cclsus  as  his 
first  fruits  on  that  subject ;  and  con- 
fessed, what  probablyhis  leisure  taught 
him,  that  his  studies  in  war  had  su- 
perseded those  of  composition. 

Domitian,  however,  at  length  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  creatures, 
A.  U.  C.  849  (A.D.  96),  and  the  mild 
Nerva,  who  was  elected  in  Gaul,  was 
shortly  after  recognized  at  Rome. 
The  reign  of  justice  succeeded  that  of 
terror ;  and  Frontinus  was  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Aqueducts,  a  charge 
which,  as  he  observes  in  his  work  on 
the  subject,  had  always  been  confided 
to  the  first  persons,  as  the  aqueducts 
were  the  clearest  token  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  empire.0  In  the  following  year 
the  Emperor  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  Consulate,  which  Martial  seems 
to  have  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
patron  by  a  jovial  invitation  to  Lupus 
to  partake  of  a  full  flagon  of  wine 
without  dregs : 

"  De  Noroentana  rinum  sine  ftece  lagena. 
Quae,  bis  Frontino  Consult,  plena  fuit."  -f* 

Nerva  having  restored  the  plunder 
of  Domitian,  and  given  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  for  the 
support  of  decayed  families,  and  his 

*  De  Aqned.  art.  67. 
t  Lib.  10,  Ep.  48. 
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friend  Corellius,  with  the  celebrated 
Claudius  Pollio,  being  employed  in 
purchasing  and  dividing  them,  pro- 
bably gave  birth  to  the  treatise  de  Li- 
mitibus.  Of  this  work  two  MSS.  bear 
the  names  Julii  Frontini  Siculi,  and 
are  among  the  authorities  of  the  learn- 
ed for  the  birth-place  of  Frontinus. 

The  short  reign  of  Nerva,  which 
was,  however,  long  enough  to  obtain 
for  him  the  title  of  Friend  of  Man- 
kind (so  much  good  may  be  performed 
in  a  short  time),  concluded  at  the 
commencement  of  851  (A.D.  98),  and 
"  the  admirable  Trajan"  entered  upon 
the  functions  of  government  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  history  has  sufficiently 
honoured  him.  He  had  not  reigned 
much  above  a  year,  when  Italy  be- 
came alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Dacians,  a  warlike  people  of  Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  un- 
der Decembalis,  a  king  whom  no  trea- 
ties could  bind  to  peace,  no  misfor- 
tunes subdue.  Trajan  promptly  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
well-appointed  army,  and  called  Fron- 
tinus to  a  chief  command,  according 
to  Vegetius,  from  his  being  consider- 
ed the  greatest  tactician  of  the  age, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
for  his  writings  on  the  art  of  war. 
The  campaign  was  severe,  but  rapid 
and  successful.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Frontinus  was  attached 
to  the  personal  staff  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  history  of  their  services 
was  intermingled.  Having  penetrated 
to  the  capital,  and  driven  the  enemy 
to  their  mountains,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Silurian  campaign,  Trajan 
granted  peace  with  humanity,  and  both 
in  a  few  months  returned  to  Rome. 

On  the  commencement  of  853  (A.D. 
100),  Trajan  appointed  Frontinus  as 
his  own  colleague.  Consul  in  ordi- 
nary ;  which,  completing  his  third  con- 
sulate, raised  him,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  the  highest  rank  of  a  subject.  But 
it  appears  also  that  he  had  been  named 
to  this  office  in  the  field,  which  con- 
fers spendour  on  his  services  there. 

Elevated  in  rank,  and  occupied  in 
employments  as  he  was,  Frontinus 
appears  to  have  returned  impatiently 
to  his  studies ;  for  in  the  same  year 
appeared  his  treatise  De  Aquaducti- 
btt*  Vrbis  Ronur,  which  he  had  begun 
on  his  appointment  as  Curator  by 
Nerva.  In  this  work  he  is  consider- 
ed by  the  learned  as  evincing  great 
fckiH  in  the  application  qf  mathemati- 


cal principles  to  water;  and  the  modern 
Rafael  Fabretti,  in  his  treatise  De 
A  qui*  et  Aquaductibu*  Veteris  Roma, 
claims  as  its  chief  merit  the  power  of 
usefully  illustrating  the  work  of  Fron- 
tinus. In  this  work  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  him  taking  this  honourable  op- 
portunity of  evincing  gratitude  to  his 
friends,  with  discriminative  justice  ; 
for,  after  duly  pronouncing  the  praise 
of  Nerva,  from  whom  he  received  the 
appointment,  he  takes  every  proper 
occasion  to  speak  of  Trajan,  but  of 
Domitian  nothing ;  be  does  not  even 
indicate  his  Consulships  ;  he  consigns 
him,  no  longer  dangerous,  to  a  deserved 
oblivion. 

In  whatever  office  he  was  employed, 
Frontinus  seems,  like  Lord  Bacon,  to 
have  considered  himself  a  debtor  to 
his  profession ;  no  object  of  his  em- 
ployment did  he  leave  unexplored ; 
nor  was  there  any  which  he  examined 
without  useful  illustration.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
objects  that  surrounded  him  in  his 
very  retirement,  as  is  evinced  in  his 
Treatise  of  Rural  Affairs.  His  mind 
could  not  be  inactive,  and  its  activity 
was  always  directed  to  usefulness. 

His  corporeal  as  well  as  mental  ac- 
tivity was,  however,  again  called  upon 
in  the  year  of  Rome  854  (A.D.  101), 
— it  was  to  attend  the  Emperor  against 
the  Dacians,  who,  making  an  ill  use  of 
the  clemency  of  Trajan,  had  recovered 
themselves  sufficiently  not  only  to  ap- 
pear in  arms,  but  to  commit  outrages 
in  the  Roman  territory.  They  were 
now  entirely  subjugated ;  and  Dacia, 
where  Liberty  was  said  to  have  made 
her  last  stand,  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Frontinus  then  returned  to  enjoy 
the  result  of  his  labours  in  that  digni- 
fied retirement  which  was  suitable  to 
his  age  and  character.  He  had  been 
actively  employed  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  at  an  age  much 
beyond  that  at  which  the  laws  per- 
mitted even  senators  to  retire;  and 
exercised  the  highest  offices  both  civil 
and  military  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion and  success. 

Still,  however,  the  love  of  letters, 
and  of  being  useful  to  his  country,  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  found  occupied  in 
a  treatise  on  the  colonies  of  Italy  (de 
Coloniis  Italia),  which  he  did  not 
finish;  for  in  the  859th  year  of  the 
Roman  rera,  A.D.  106,  and  the  7<th 
of  his  age,  he  died,  as  he  had  lived. 
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full  of  noble  sentiments, — forbidding  succeed  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Jir- 

his  friends  to  erect  any  memorial  to  lius  Frontinus."  As  to  the  latter,  com- 

him.  "  The  expense  of  a  monument/'  bining  them,  he  says,  in  one  instance, 

he,  "  is  superfluous ;  our  me-  "  1  loved  them  both ;"  in  the  other, 


mory  will  endure  if  our  actions  de-  "  they  were  both  animated  by  the 

serve  it *  thus  even  in  his  death  in-  same  ardent  passion  for  glory." 
structing  posterity  !  Is  not  this  a  man,  so  great  in  his 

Consonantly  with  this  character,  own  country,  n  grtat  in  Britain,— 

and  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom,  who  in  that  and  all  stations,  as  far 

we  have  on  record  no  other  eulogium  as  our  scanty  materials  have  shown, 

on  the  deceased  than  the  incidental  conquered  to  civilize,  and  employed 

mentions  of  Pliny :  the  first  arising  his  very  leisure  for  utility, — is  not  he 

from  his  succession  to  Frontinus  in  worthy  of  more  notice  than  he  has 

the  sacred  office ;  the  other  in  a  pa-  received  ?  The  French  have  consulted 

rallel  concerning  his  testimentary  di-  the  learned  commentators  in  some  re- 

rection  and  that  of  Virginius  Rufus,  searches  about  sixtvyears  ago,  to  which 

who  refused  the  imperial  dignity,  af-  the  present  notes  have  to  acknow  ledge 

ter  a  great  victory  in  Gaul,  yet  desired  80me  obligations ;  but  ought  we  not 

to  have  little  more  inscribed  on  his  to  do  much  more,  if  onlv  as  regards 

tomb  than  "  Non  *ibt\  serf  Patrus,"  the  City  of  the  Second  Legion,  whe- 

which,  by  the  way,  was  never  done !  ther  Caer  Leon  ar  Uske,  or  Newport? 

After  describing  the  dignity  of  the  of-  and  to  whom  can  we  look  but  to  the 

rice  to  which  he  succeeded,  Pliny  says.  Correspondents  of  Sylvanus  Urban, 

"  What  recommends  this  dignity  to  me  for  legitimate  inquiry  and  illustration  I 


•till  more  is  that  I  have  the  honour  to 


Pliny,  Epist.  1.  ix.  1». 


Yours,  &c.  R.  B.  S. 


HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  CONCERNING  THE  BANK  CHARTER,  AND  THE 

INTRODUCTION  Or  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

THE  legal  difficulties  opposed  to  drawn  on  foreign  countries  was  made  a 

the  introduction  of  Paper  Currency  royal  prerogative,  to  guard  against  the 

are  thus  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  exportation  of  coin.  In  1406  Hen.  IV. 

Act  passed  in  the  year  1/04  for  the  granted  leave  to  Philip  de  Albert  is,  a 

removal  of  them.    "  Whereas  it  hath  Lombard  residing  in  London,  to  give  a 

been  held  that  notes  in  writing  signed  bill  of  exchange  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 

by  the  party  who  makes  the  same,  and  Wells,  to  remit  to  Rome  for  the 

whereby  such  party  promises  to  pay  first  fruits  of  the  See  of  Lincoln, 

unto  any  other  person,  or  his  order,  In  1414  Henry  V.  granted  to  Henry 

any  sum  of  money  therein-mentioned,  Johan,  or  his  deputy,  the  sole  privi- 

are  not  assignable  or  indorsablc  over  lege  of  taking  money  in  exchange  of 

within  the  custom  of  merchants  to  persons  going  abroad,  for  which  money 

any  other  person  ;  and  that  any  per-  he  or  his  deputy  was  to  deliver  bills  of 

son  to  whom  the  sum  of  money  in  exchange  payable  in  foreign  parts,  and 

such  notes  is  payable  cannot  main-  that  none  other  persons,  merchants 

tain  an  action  by  the  custom  of  mer-  excepted,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their 

chants  upon  such  note  against  the  commerce,  shall  make  or  give  bills  of 

person  who  first  made  and  signed  the  exchange. 

same,  and  that  any  person  to  whom       It  appears  that  Parliament  gave  to 

such  note  should  be  assigned,  indorsed,  the  Bank  a  species  of  monopoly  at  its 

or  made  payable,  could  not  within  the  first  establishment  by  making  its  notes 

said  custom  of  merchants  maintain  transferable  in  exception  to  the  rule  of 

any  action  upon  note  against  the  per-  common  law  recited  above,  which, 

son  who  first  drew  and  signed  the  however,  was  not  strictly  enforced, 

same."  since  goldsmiths'  notes  did  pass  from 

Whetherthe  illegality  of  transferring  one  tradesman  to  another  long  before 

notes  and  bills  originated  in  any  Act  they  were  made  legal  by  the  Act  of 

of  Parliament  expressly  made  for  that  1704.    Inland  bills  of  exchange  were 

purpose,  or  solely  in  the  common  law  made  legal  in  1697  ;  this  had  been 

interpretation  of  the  Acts  against  found  necessary  to  enable  the  Bank  to 

Champerty,  1  have  not  ascertained,  discompt  them.    Payments  by  trans- 

By  two  Acts  of  Richard  II.  m  1379  and  fer  must  have  taken  place  occasionally 

1381,  the  licensing  bills  of  exchange  during  the  time  the  merchants  kept 
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their  money  at  the  Mint,  which  was  a 
most  convenient  place  for  a  national 
bank  ;  but  the  seizure  of  200,000/.  by 
Charles  I.  in  1638,  put  an  end  to  this 
practice;  soon  afterwards  the  mer- 
chants began  to  lodge  their  money 
with  the  Goldsmiths,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  trade  of  banking. 

A  politician  may  amuse  himself 
with  speculating  on  the  causes  which 
thwarted  the  attempts  to  establish  a 
national  bank  during  the  suspension 
of  royal  authority;  the  notion  that 
banks"  were  republican  institutions, 
dangerous  to  a  monarchy,  contributed 
afterwards  to  retard  their  introduction 
in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  owing 
to  similar  apprehensions  that  attempts 
to  establish  thera,  independent  of  the 
Government,  have  been  discountenanc- 
ed in  England  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  unlikely  that  jealousy  prevent- 
ed Cromwell  from  conceding  his  pa- 
tronage when  it  was  solicited ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  nature  of  his 
government  was  calculated  to  remove 
the  distrust  of  public  depositaries  oc- 
casioned bv  the  seizure  at  the  Mint 
in  1638.  The  projectors  of  this  period 
fixed  on  land  as  the  most  eligible  per- 
manent security,  as  most  capable  of 
deriving  benefit  as  well  as  conferring 
support,  and  as  the  best  means  of  in- 
ducing our  titled  and  untitled  aristo- 
cracy to  promote  their  schemes.  Their 
favourite  model,  the  bank  of  St.  George 
at  Genoa,  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  most  prosperous  that  ever  existed, 
was  a  Land  Bank,  inasmuch  as  its 
original  capital  was  invested  in  mort- 
gages of  real  property ;  therefore  a 
short  sketch  of  its  history  may  be  pro- 
perly introduced  when  we  are  review- 
ing the  abortive  attempts  of  Dr.  Chara- 
berlayne  to  create  a  Land  Bank  be- 
fore the  Bank  of  England  was  firmly 
established. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam,  established 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  was 
intended  solely  to  save  the  trouble  of 
counting  specie,  and  prevent  disputes 
about  it,  not  to  economise  the  use  of 
it  by  enabling  it  to  effect  a  greater 
number  of  payments ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  second  transfer  was  made  of  any 
payments  on  the  same  day,  a  charge 
wa&  made  of  a  half  per  cent.  These 
transfers,  on  the  books  of  this  Bank, 
were  considered  as  payments  in  bul- 
lion, because  the  stock,  called  Bank 
Money,  was  originally  created  on  de- 
posits of  bullion,  and  the  money  of  the 
country  was  received  only  at  its  value 


as  bullion ;  but  as  neither  bullion,  nor 
the  specie  deposited  as  bullion,  could 
be  drawn  out  by  the  holders  of  bank 
money,  or  more  properly,  bank  credit, 
unless  they  were  also  holders  of  the 
recepissen,  or  pledge  tickets  given  to 
the  original  depositors  ;  and  as  these 
recepissen  became  forfeited,  if  the 
charge  upon  them  was  not  regularly 
paid  up,  in  course  of  time  the  Bank  had 
the  entire  control  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  bullion  and  specie ;  and 
being  exempt  from  any  liability  to  pro- 
duce it,  was  able  to  substitute  for  it 
pledges  of  another  nature,  therefore 
it  received  in  pawn  the  Brazil  dia- 
monds sent  for  sale  by  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  it  made  advances  to 
the  East  India  Company  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  sale  of  its  spices,  the 
payments  for  which  were  made  at  the 
Bank.  Being  exempt  from  making 
payment  in  specie,  the  situation  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England  during 
the  restriction ;  and  wanting  no  in- 
come, except  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
management,  it  was  able  to  make  ad- 
vances upon  merchandise  for  short 
periods  at  1  per  cent,  interest ;  but  its 
power  of  doing  so  was  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  its  credit, 
which  it  did  in  the  manner  described 
by  Adam  Smith.  By  this  steadiness 
of  price  the  usefulness  of  Bank  Money 
was  maintained,  in  such  a  manner  that 
up  to  the  period  of  the  French  inva- 
sion bills  drawn  from  Spain  upon 
Hamburgh  were  made  payable  at  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam.  Bills  payable 
at  this  bank  constituted  the  principal 
circulating  medium  for  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  Europe ;  and  to 
supply  their  place  after  the  capture  of 
Amsterdam  in  1795,  required  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  trea- 
sure which  had  been  deposited  there  ; 
this,  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  did 
not  exceed  2\  million  sterling,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  received  from 
Mr.  Louis  Hovy,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bank  in 
1786. 

The  transfer  and  circulation  of  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange  appears  to  have 
become  legal  in  England  by  the  cus- 
tom of  merchants,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament ;  the  distinc- 
tions made  between  the  validity  of  fo- 
reign bills  and  inland  bills,  between 
inland  bills  and  promissory  notes,  be- 
tween promissory  notes  for  large  sums 
and  those  for  smaller  ones,  arc  mere 
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quibbles.  If  it  is  dangerous  to  permit 
the  use  of  any  one  denomination,  it 
may  be  shewn  on  nearly  the  same 
grounds  that  all  are  equally  dangerous; 
they  all  encourage  speculation,  give 
occasion  to  fraud  and  imposture,  and 
they  all  increase  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  ;  but  those  who  profit 
most  by  this  right  of  transferring  bills 
in  its  first  gradations,  are  desirous  of 
limiting  the  right  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  competition  of  those 
who  obtain  credit  by  means  of  the 
lower  denomination.  Opulent  trades- 
men in  the  present  day  are  as  hostile 
to  the  small  note  currency  as  they  are 
tenacious  of  the  right  of  using  bills 
of  exchange.  We  have  seen  in  the  in- 
stance quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  use  that  was  made  of  promissory 
notes  in  the  Hans  Towns  more  than 
two  centuries  ago ;  to  this  he  objected 
as  usurious,  but  a  high  rate  of  dis- 
compt  was  necessary  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  risk  with  which  the  trans- 
action was  attended;  that  a  stranger, 
a  foreign  adventurer,  should  have  been 
able  to  get  a  bill  discompted  in  Elbing 
at  eighteen  months  date  upon  any 
terms,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment. 

In  the  year  1651  the  present  me- 
thod of  making  payments  by  the  in- 
dorsement of  bills  was  recommended 
by  Master  W.  Potter ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  chief  object  of  his 
proposal  of  having  a  central  bank,  or 
place  of  payment,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  banker's  changing- 
house.  He  also  proposed  branch 
banks,  for  the  convenience  of  making 
payments  between  London  and  other 
places  by  transfer.  In  his  preface, 
referring  to  a  former  publication,  he 
said,  "  When  I  first  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a  treatise  called  the  '  Key  of 
Wealth,'  1  had  little  hopes  of  fruit 
during  my  life,  other  than  the  com- 
fort of  sowing  that  seed  which  might 
spring  up  to  the  advantage  of  some 
succeeding  generation  ;  but  seeing  that 
what  I  had  proposed  is  generally  re- 
sented [approved]  by  those  who  have 
perused  the  same,  it  gives  me  some 
ground  to  expect  better  things."  To 
give  currency  to  bills,  he  proposed  a 
clause  in  the  Act  to  be  passed  for  the 
purpose,  "  that  such  bills  shall  be 
payable  before  any  debts  whatsoever, 
as  if  a  man  had  confessed  a  judgment 
of  his  whole  estate  for  the  payment 
thereof;"  it  was  intended  that  land 
should  form  the  permanent  security  of 


the  Bank,  and  that  it  should  "  furnish 
landed  men  with  bank  credit  current 
at  two  per  cent."  Within  a  few  years 
after  the  Restoration,  the  plan  of  a 
Land  Bank  was  brought  forwards  by 
Dr.  Chamberlayn,  the  king's  physi- 
cian, who  printed  his  first  proposal  in 
1065.    In  the  same  year  the  advan- 
tage of  transferring  bills  occupied  the 
pen  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  pub- 
lished his  "  Discourses  on  Trade"  in 
1666.  No  mention  was  made  in  them 
of  any  plan  for  a  bank.    The  hope- 
lessness of  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
during  the  reign  of  a  dissipated  and 
rapacious  monarch,  was  rendered  fully 
manifest  by  the  violation  of  his  en- 
gagements with  the  bankers  in  1670. 
On  the  commencement  of  a  more  aus- 
picious aira  with  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Chamberlayn 
and  the  "  Discourses"  of  Sir  Josiah 
Child  were  again  brought  before  the 
public.    The  editions  of  the  latter 
printed  at  this  time,  have  been  erro- 
neously represented  as  the  earliest. 
We  have  had  before  us  Mr.  Locke's 
view  of  the  subject  printed  in  the  year 
1690,  and  have  seen  that  he  con- 
sidered the  quantity  of  money  kept 
lying  idle  as  a  principal  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  it  among  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  which  he  particu- 
larly described.    He  also  perceived 
that  it  was  partly  occasioned  by  our 
foreign  expenditure,  which  affected 
the  course  of  exchange,  and  offered  an 
inducement  to  melt  down  coin  for 
exportation ;  and  he  subsequently  re- 
commended, as  a  preventative,  a  re- 
newal of  the  seigniorage,  which  he 
had  strenuously  opposed.    Sir  Josiah 
Child,  who,  writing  under  royal  aus- 
pices, did  not  choose  to  make  any 
mention  of  his  republican  predeces- 
sors, had  perceived  that  if  Potter's 
plan  with  regard  to  notes  and  bills 
were  adopted,  money  might  be  made 
more  abundant  by  the  same  means 
which  Mr.  Locke  represented  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  its  lying  idle  and  be- 
coming scarce,  the  multiplication  of 
transactions  occasioned  by  commodi- 
ties passing  through  divers  hands. 
The  philosopher  acknowledged  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  method  recommended 
by  the  merchant,  if  it  could  be  ren- 
dered safe,  easy,    and  convenient. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England  did  not  immediately  and  en- 
tirely prove  that  his  objections  were 
groundless,  but  rather  seemed,  for  a 
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short  time,  to  make  them  appear  insu- 
perable. The  difficulties  it  had  to  en- 
counter caused  two  important  condi- 
tions to  be  engrafted  on  its  charter : — 
First,  to  induce  men  of  property  to 
become  shareholders,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  personal  responsibility  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  enable  it  to  advance 
money  to  the  public  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
exclusive  privileges  were  granted  to 
it.  Public  advantage  is  the  sole  plea 
for  granting  exclusive  privileges  in  a 
free  country ;  and  as  at  present  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  is  under 
discussion,  we  ought  to  enquire 
whether  this  monopoly  is  beneficial 
to  the  public,  and  necessary  under 
existing  circumstances.  We  have 
seen  that  at  the  time  the  Bank  was 
established,  money  had  become  very 
scarce,  and  was  lent  by  bankers  only 
for  short  periods  at  high  interest ;  of 
course  they  were  hostile  to  any  inter- 
ference with  their  profits.  The  Bank 
did  immediately  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  but  those  who  had  predicted 
the  failure  of  the  paper  currency 
scheme,  met  at  first  with  some  success 
in  their  attempts  to  verify  their  pre- 
dictions ;  and  the  long  career  of  pros- 
perity which  followed  its  triumph  over 
this  opposition  has  not  beeu  able  to 
silence  the  misrepresentation  of  theo- 
rists, which  will  always  meet  with 
support  from  those  who  are  anxious 
to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  showed  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  a  low  rate  of 
interest  tends  to  enrich  a  nation ;  but 
Mr.  Ricardo  has  taught  us  that  a  high 
rate  of  interest  is  an  evident  sign  of 
prosperity.  Was  it  prosperity  that 
enabled  the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate  of 
discount  at  the  close  of  1825  ?  To  the 
Bank  itself  a  high  rate  of  interest  was 
advantageous,  as  high  premiums  are 
to  insurance-offices  ;  but  in  general 
the  directors  have  attended  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  quite  as  much  as  to 
that  of  the  shareholders.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  for  continuing  the 
exclusive  privileges.  The  usury  laws 
are  a  check  to  excessive  abuse  of  the 
Bank  monopoly  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  ineffectual.  If  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  be  regulated  as  the  premiums 
of  insurance  are,  by  competition,  there 
ought  to  be  the  same  freedom  of  com- 
petition in  the  banking  business  that 
there  is  in  every  kind  of  insurances. 
Strictly  speaking.  Bank  notes  are  not 


money ;  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  or 
form  an  appendage  to  it ;  they  only 
insure  the  payment  of  money  ;  and 
though  by  answering  the  purpose  of 
money  they  render  a  smaller  quantity 
of  it  requisite  to  trade,  they  do  not 
necessarily  make  it  fall  below  its  pro- 
per value.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  first  letter,  and  will  become  more 
evident  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

As  long  as  bank  notes  are  only  op- 
tional substitutes  for  specie,  their  cir- 
culation depends  on  confidence  that 
the  coin  for  which  they  are  substituted 
will  be  forthcoming  if  wanted  ;  and  to 
prevent  it  from  being  wanted  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  securities  upon  which  they 
are  issued  should  create  a  constant 
and  adequate  demand  for  the  notes. 
But  although  the  demand  created  for 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  by 
the  government  taxes,  and  good  mer- 
cantile bills,  against  which  they  arc 
issued,  exceeds  their  amount,  it  is 
desirable  that  means  should  exist  of 
discharging  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  specie  ;  therefore  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust  to  confine  the  means  of 
paying  them  to  gold  alone. 

From  operations  in  the  funds,  or 
from  other  causes,  the  greater  part  of 
them  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  want  to  use  them  in 
payment  of  debts  or  taxes,  or  in  pur- 
chases of  any  kind,  and  who  may 
choose  to  demand  specie,  either  from 
mistrust,  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
pressing the  value  of  every  other  kind 
of  property.  Attempts  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  made,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  specie  is  generally  the  signal 
for  them.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
embarrassments  experienced  by  the 
Bank  soon  after  its  establishment, 
which  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
comparison  with  the  difficulties  of 
1796.  In  the  year  1696  the  B  ank  was 
compelled  to  postpone  the  payment  of 
its  notes,  and  they  fell  to  a  discount 
of  20  per  cent.  The  scarcity  of  specie 
was  attributed  by  its  friends  to  the 
preparations  for  the  new  coinage ;  but 
imprudent  issues  of  paper  currency 
have  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  specie  in  1696,  as  they 
were  by  Lord  Liverpool  for  that  of 
1 796. 

In  both  cases  the  exportation  of 
specie  was  occasioned  by  war  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
French  from  the  Netherlands,  which- 
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are  justly  considered  as  the  safeguard 
of  England.  The  drain  of  specie  for 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  which  led 
to  a  successful  termination  of  the  war 
by  the  recapture  of  Namur,  had  raised 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  to  6*.  5d. 
per  ounce,  and  the  guinea  became  cur* 
rent  at  30*.  which  was  nearly  equal  to 
24*.  2d.  in  silver  at  5*.  2d.  per  ounce. 

The  high  price  of  bullion  was  attri- 
buted to  the  degraded  state  of  our  sil- 
ver coin,  which,  according  to  a  preva- 
lent opinion,  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Locke,  could  not  possess 
a  greater  value  than  an  equal  weight 
of  silver  bullion  :  his  words  on  this 
occasion  were  quoted  in  the  letter  of 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  formed  a 
principal  argument  for  the  Bullion 
Committee  and  Mr.  Husk  is  son,  to 
prove  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
during  the  restriction  :  "  An  ounce  of 
silver  in  pence,  groats,  crown  pieces, 
stivers,  in  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is, 
and  always  eternally  will  be,  of  equal 
value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver, 
under  what  denomination  soever." 
Lord  Liverpool  added,  "  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt."  Now,  this  prin- 
ciple was  afterwards  contradicted  and 
refuted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following 
queries  :  "  Whether  bullion  be  any 
thing  but  silver  whose  workmanship 
has  no  value  ?  Whether  that  work- 
manship which  can  be  had  for  nothing 
has,  or  can  have,  any  value  ?  Whe- 
ther, while  money  in  our  mint  is 
coined  for  the  owners  without  cost  to 
them,  our  coin  ever  can  have  any  va- 
lue above  standard  bullion  ?  Whether 
the  only  cure  for  the  wanton  though 
criminal  melting  down  our  coin,  be 
not  that  the  owners  pay  one  half  of 
I6$d.  which  is  paid  for  the  coinage  of 
silver  ?  Whether  by  this  means  stand- 
ard silver  coin  will  not  be  worth  more 
than  standard  silver  bullion,  and  so  pre- 
serve it  from  melting  ?"  By  this  pro- 
posal Mr.  Locke  meant  that  the  Mint 
should  pay  61*.  3d.  for  the  pound  of 
silver,  instead  of  62*.  This  would 
have  raised  the  cost  price  of  our  coin, 
which  is  the  proper  regulator  of  its 
value,  according  to  the  maxim  laid 
down  in  the  last  query  of  Mr.  Locke. 
His  recommendation  of  the  niggardly 
charge  for  the  coinage  was  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle,  which  he  fully 
and  directly  acknowledged  on  another 
occasion,  that  you  might  increase  the 
value  of  coin  by  the  workmanship, 
and  that  it  might  possess  a  greater 


value  than  bullion ;  but  the  value  of 
bullion  is  liable  to  be  raised  by  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  raise  the 
value  of  coin  until  after  they  have  be- 
come of  equal  value,  and  consequently 
coin,  when  subject  to  a  seigniorage,  is 
more  steady  in  its  value  than  bullion. 
Mr.  Locke  observed,  that  when  you 
spend  more  abroad  than  you  can  pay 
for  with  your  merchandize,  you  must 
export  bullion  to  pay  the  balance,  and 
this  he  called  parting  with  our  riches. 
The  country  was  placed  in  this  predi- 
cament by  the  war  with  France,  and 
as  there  was  a  deficiency  of  bullion,  it 
became  necessary  to  export  our  coin, 
or  to  melt  it  down  for  that  purpose, 
which  would  not  be  done  until  the  de- 
mand for  bullion  had  made  it  of 
greater  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
coin.  Thus,  upon  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Locke,  at  whose  recom- 
mendation the  measure  was  adopted, 
we  may  pronounce  the  reformation  of 
the  coin  in  1696  to  have  been  ill- 
timed  ;  it  failed  completely  as  a  finan- 
cial measure,  adding  more  than  two 
millions  and  a  half  to  the  expense  of 
the  year.  The  degraded  state  of  the 
coin,  while  it  was  current,  had  the 
same  effect  as  a  high  seigniorage  ;  it 
checked,  though  it  could  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  exportation  of  specie.  Our 
new  coin  left  us  much  faster  than  its 
predecessor  would  have  done  ;  and  in 
June,  1697,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  fell 
again  to  a  discount  of  15  per  cent. 
Fortunately  the  finances  of  our  Gallic 
opponent  were  in  a  worse  state  ;  there- 
fore the  war  languished,  and  in  Sep- 
tember peace  was  concluded  at  Rys- 
wyck.  The  exportation  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  coin  or  bullion  could  only 
be  prevented  by  loans  of  Dutch  money, 
to  the  extent  that  our  expenditure  on 
the  continent  exceeded  the  amount  of 
our  sales  of  merchandize.  The  sums 
for  which  we  became  indebted  to  the 
Dutch  by  their  investments  in  our 
funds  during  the  wars  of  King  Wil- 
liam and  his  successor,  could  not  have 
been  raised  for  immediate  service  by 
taxation,  without  exhausting  the  coun- 
try of  its  specie,  and  leaving  us  no 
other  resource  than  a  forced  paper 
currency,  or  a  general  adoption  of  the 
method  of  barter  described  by  Mr. 
Locke  as  partially  existing.  While 
the  degraded  state  of  our  coin  pre- 
vented it  from  being  melted  down  and 
exported  until  bullion  had  reached  a 
high  price,  the  exportation  of  our 
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merchandize  was  more  profitable,  and 
therefore  we  muat  have  been  better 
able  to  purchase  bullion  with  it  on  the 
continent,  instead  of  borrowing  of  the 
Dutch.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  bul- 
lion was  occasioned  by  a  greater  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  foreign  money;  it  was 
sent  to  purchase,  and  consequently 
the  sales  of  our  merchandize  in  foreign 
money  must  have  yielded  a  larger 
amount  in  our  own  money.  The  rise 
of  bullion  and  of  foreign  money  raised 
the  cost  price  of  foreign  merchandize 
to  us,  but  did  not  raise  the  cost  price 
of  our  own  commodities ;  for,  although 
the  value  of  our  money  was  lowered 
abroad,  it  was  not  altered  at  home. 

Mr.  Montague,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  complained  that  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign  were  in- 
creased by  the  high  price  of  foreign 
money ;  and,  to  effect  a  saying  of  per- 
haps half  a  million,  he  incurred  an 
expense  of  nearly  three  millions — a 
pretty  specimen  of  political  economy. 

The  high  price  of  foreign  money 
during  the  restriction  arose,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  capture  of  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburgh,  which  deprived 
us  of  the  use  of  their  banks.  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  as  wise  as  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, in  complaining  that  it  increased 
the  amount  of  our  foreign  expenditure, 
but  it  operated  as  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  our  manufactures,  which 
created  a  large  balance  in  our  favour 
during  the  winding-up  of  accounts. 
It  is  evident  that  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  false 
views  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  must 
have  added  several  millions  to  our  na- 
tional expenditure,  by  injuring  our 
credit.  Within  a  year  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  price  of  fo- 
reign money  had  fallen  below  what 
is  represented  as  its  par  value  by  every 
writer  on  exchanges,  and  bullion  re- 
turned so  rapidly,  that  in  June  1816 
the  Bank  might  have  resumed  its  pay- 
ments in  specie,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  paper  currency,  if  Lord 
Liverpool  had  allowed  the  regulations 
of  our  metallic  currency  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  were  from  the 
close  of  the  American  war  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bank  restriction. 
His  father  admitted,  in  the  letter  I  have 
quoted,  that  during  this  period  our 
silver  coin  was  a  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments, without  regard  to  its  weight ; 
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its  degraded  state  did  not  prevent  bul- 
lion from  falling  to  the  mint  price,  al- 
though it  was  generally  kept  some- 
what higher  by  the  exportation  to 
India.  In  June  1816,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, in  introducing  his  insidious  Coin- 
age Act,  stated  that  silver  bullion 
had  fallen  below  5*.  2d.  per  ounce, 
consequently  the  true  pound  sterling, 
of  twenty  silver  shillings,  had  risen 
above  its  standard  value  in  silver  bul- 
lion ;  but  to  make  it  appear  that  his 
father's  views  were  correct,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Pitt  erroneous,  Lord  Liverpool 
chose  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the 
pound  sterling,  and  passed  an  Act  by 
which  the  old  pound  sterling  was  no 
longer  a  legal  tender  in  mercantile 
payments,  and  a  twenty-shilling  gold 
coin  was  substituted  for  it,  without, 
however,  receiving  the  name  of  pound 
sterling. 

By  this  alteration  of  our  standard 
measure  of  value,  he  was  enabled  to 
represent  our  paper  currency  as  ex- 
cessive, and  requiring  a  considerable 
diminution,  in  order  to  produce  a  re- 
duction of  five  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  gold.  In  uniformity  with  every 
precedent,  and  particularly  with  that 
of  1717,  he  ought  to  have  raised  the 
mint  price  of  gold  five  per  cent.,  and 
issued  the  sovereign  at  twenty-one 
shillings,  which  would  have  placed  it 
on  a  par  with  the  gold  florin  coined 
at  Amsterdam  in  1816. 

At  present,  an  alteration  in  the  mint 
price  of  gold  would  not  be  rendered 
necessary  by  fixing  the  mint  price  of 
silver  at  the  old  rate,  5*.  2d.  per 
ounce,  and  making  our  present  silver 
coin  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments; 
because  we  should  not  want  one  third 
of  the  gold  we  possess  at  present,  and 
there  is  no  foreign  demand  sufficient 
to  raise  it  in  our  market  above  the 
price  we  choose  to  affix  to  it.  The 
value  of  gold  depending  very  much  on 
the  necessity  of  using  it  as  money,  it 
is  proportionally  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  use  or  disuse  of  paper  currency, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  silver.  Hie 
fact,  which  Lord  Liverpool  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  the  greater  steadiness  of 
price, — the  little  use  made  of  gold  as  a 
commodity — makes  it  the  more  liable 
to  a  great  increase  of  value,  while  it  is 
the  sole  legal  tender. 

If  a  sudden  suspension  of  confidence 
should  throw  our  paper  currency  out 
of  circulation,  where  could  we  obtaiu 
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gold  enough  to  supply  its  place  r  That 
which  is  used  as  a  commodity  is,  for 
the  most  part,  consumed  and  irreco- 
verable ;  the  gilding  of  our  furniture 
cannot  be  melted  down  at  the  mint 
like  silver  utensib.  It  is  said,  and  it 
appears  to  be  true,  as  far  as  certainty 
can  be  attained  on  the  subject,  that, 
instead  of  increasing  in  equal  propor- 
tion with  population  and  general 
wealth,  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines 
is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  in 
gilding,  and  the  wear  in  other  uses. 
Calculations  have  been  made  of  the  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  of  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  depres- 
sion of  commodities.  On  the  other 
hand,  expectations  have  been  formed 
that  the  mines  of  Mexico  would  sup- 
ply us  with  silver  enough  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt;  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, what  valid  objection  could  any 
one  oppose  to  such  a  fortunate  con- 
summation ? 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  words, 
the  pound  sterling  always  meant  a 
specific  quantity  of  silver,  until  Lord 
Liverpool  chose  to  alter  its  meaning. 
A  great  part  of  the  silver,  which,  in 
consequence  of  our  use  of  paper  as  its 
representative,  we  have  been  able  to 
send  out  to  India,  has,  as  Dr. 
Whately  lately  observed,  been  hoard- 
ed in  that  country,  and  is  at  present 
returning  to  us.  It  might  have  been 
the  means  of  raising  the  Three  per 
Cent.  Annuities  to  par,  if  the  use  of  it 
in  paying  off  the  national  debt  had  not 
been  prohibited. 

We  have  depressed  the  energies  of 
the  country  until  we  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  and 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  impotency, 
that  compels  us  to  shrink  back  among 
the  second  class  of  potentates,  in- 
stead  of  towering  at  the  head  of  the 
first.  We  have  sacrificed  the  trophies 
of  Waterloo,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  prove  that  the  first  Earl  of  Liver, 
pool  was  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  and 
that  all  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
like  the  b ravings  of  Balaam's  ass. 

It  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  fair 
settlement  with  the  Bank,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  Charter,  without  first  making 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments, 
as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  debts 
to  the  Bank  were  contracted ;  and  the 
justice  of  making  our  present  silver 
coin  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  is 
vindicated  by  the  arguments  for  Mr. 


Locke's  recommendation  of  a  seignior- 
age, and  Adam  Smith's  proposal  that 
the  seigniorage  should  be  8  per  cent. 

Yxxoss. 

Mr.  Urban, 
THE  following  extract  from  Harl. 
MS.  No.  433,  fo.  53  6,  details  the  na- 
ture of  the  establishment  kept  for  the 
noble  sport  of  hawking,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Third,  and  gives  the 
items  of  expense  incident  to  it.  To 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which 
hawks  were  then  held,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  while  only 
Is.  2d.  a  week  was  allowed  for  the 
board  of  a  man,  9d.  a  day  or  5*.  3tf\ 
a  week  was  apportioned  for  the"  mete" 
of  each  of  the  eighteen  noble  birds 
destined  to  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Sovereign. 

«'  To  John  Grey,  [Lord  Grey  of]  of  Wyl- 
tone,*  the  maister  of  the  King's  hawkes, 
and  the  kepiog  of  a  place  called  the  AfetCfS 
nere  Charingcroste  in  Midd.  for  the  terms 
of  his  fife,  with  the  fee  of  C  mares  for  him- 
•elfe,  and  the  wages  of  xxh.  for  a  gest'rrman 
sergeant  in  the  said  office ;  aod  the  wages  of 
viij  mares  for  ij  yomea  in  the  same  office, 
and  for  the  horde  of  the  tame  yomea  ij*.  rii  W. 
•very  wake,  and  the  wages  of  xij/i.  for 
vj  gromes  iu  the  said  office,  and  for  theire 
borde  erery  weke  viijs.  and  the  wages  of  iiij 
marcs  for  ij  pages  in  the  tame  office,  and  for 
theire  borde  ovary  weeks  ijf.  iiiirf.  and  x 
mares  for  theire  lyveria  ij  times  a  yens  t 
and  for  xviij  hawks  every  of  them  9d.  by  day 
for  theire  mete  :  and  for  iiij  hounds  Hijd.  by 
the  day  to  be  had  and  perceived  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Lordships  of  Chesham  and 
Whitchurch,  m  the  oountie  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  of  the  Caste)  and  Mono  ire  of 
Bukiogham,  of  the  manoire  and  lordship 
of  Agmoodesham,  for  venae  of  hie  life." 

The  terra  Mew  or  Mnc*  from  the 
French  mne,  a  cage  for  hawks,  was  a 
very  proper  appellative  for  the  place 
at  Charing  Cross*  where  this  aviary 
once  existed;  but  when  its  designa- 
tion was  altered,  and  it  became  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  "  royal  stud,"  no- 
thing could  be  more  improper  than  the 
retention  of  the  name.  And  from 
this  absurdity  arose  another  still  more 
glaring,  now  in  common  use,  that  of 
calling  every  collection  of  stables  a 
"  Mews/'  as  the  Bedford  Mews,  fcc. 
Yours,  &c.  Falco. 

*  A  descendant  of  Henry  Grey,  who  waa 
created  Lord  Grey  of  Wdtoo,  co.  Heref.  by 
K.  Rk.II.  in  1377. 
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Mr  t t  11  n  1 M             Hawkchurch,  thor,  who  lived  soon  after  the  Refor- 

mr.  urban,                June  25.  mation,  acknowledges  himself  uncer- 

ln  consequence  of  the  letter  con-  tain  of  the  situation  of  the  Rood-loft, 

ce  ruing  the  Rood-loft  in  Winsham  However,  in  most  churches,  in  which 

church,  of  which  yocir  excellent  cor-  there  are  any  remains  at  all  of  it,  they 

respondeat,  Mr  Davison,  gave  an  in-  are  traced  at  the  arch  which  separates 

te resting  account  in  p.  310,  I  lately  the  church  and  chancel ;  and  this  seems 

visited  the  place,  and  was  much  gra-  to  be  the  most  probable  idea,  since  at 

tided.    The  Rood-loft,  it  is  general-  the  altar  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the 

ly  supposed,  was  placed  between  the  service  were  performed,  and  it  is  likely 

Church  and  chancel,  intimating  that  that  the  cross  or  rood  would  be  placed 

all  who  entered  the  latter,  must  pass  in  a  situation  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 

under  the  cross.     This  is  not  uni-  congregation  were  so  often  directed, 

versally  allowed;  and  a  learned  au-  Yours,  &c.      James  Rudoe. 
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ON  THE  RADICALS  OF  TUB  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 


Mr.  Ubbaw,  June  18. 

Your  learned  correspondent,  J.  T. 
of  R.  S.  Y.,  seems  to  doubt  the  theory 
started  by  Lord  Monboddo,  respecting 
the  duad  radicals  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  deny  the  assertion, 
made  by  Valckenaer  and  Ruhnken, 
neither  of  whom  were  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived, that  Hemsterhuis  took  his  doc- 
trine of  the  triad  radicals  of  the  Greek 
from  a  similar  theory,  supported  by 
Schultens,  relating  to  the  triad  radicals 
of  the  Hebrew. 

Now,  without  entering  minutely 
on  the  evidence  produced  by  J.  T.  in 
disproof  of  this  pretended  similarity 
between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  triad 
radicals,  I  will  merely  state  that,  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  language  of 
Greece  to  its  real  source,  I  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  as  Mon- 
boddo and  Hemsterhuis  came  to,  al- 
though I  had  never  read  a  line  of,  or 
seen  an  extract  from,  the  works  of  the 
former,  and  knew  of  the  latter  only 
through  the  medium  of  Valckenaer's 
"  Scholse  in  N.  T."  published  after  his 
death  by  his  pupil  Wassenbergh. 

That  Monboddo  was  right  in  sup- 
posing the  radicals  of  the  Greek  to  be 
dttadt,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
such  duadt  do  really  exist  in  words 
that  cannot  be  other  than  radicals. 
Thus  we  have, 

AD,  /  breathe.    Hence  the  Deity  was 

said  to  be  A  and  O. 
EO.  I  go  or  I  am.    Hence  the  Deity 

was  said  to  be  lam. 
IQ.    J  cry  out  from  pain.    Hence  the 

story  of  10  cry  ivy  out  from  pain 

in  the  Prometheus. 
OQ.   /  cry  out  from  joy.    Hence  the 

Latin  Oro,  /  rejoice,  as  a  hen 

docs  after  laying  an  egg,  av-um. 


VO.  I  rain.  Hence  YH2,  the  name 
of  Bacchus,  at  whose  appear- 
ance, as  Euripides  says,  'Pit 
&c  yakaxn  nibov,  fxi  i*  ouxp,  pf  t 
Of  fukuro-av  vturaoi. 

Of  the  motives  that  led  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Greek  language  thus  to 
unite  two  vowel  sounds  to  express 
certain  ideas,  and  what  each  vowel 
means  singly,  and  why  it  bears  such 
a  meaning,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word  at  present ;  all  1  assert  is,  that 
these  duad  radicals  are  symbols  ex- 
pressive of  acts  relating  to  some  ma- 
terial agent  taken  singly  ;  and  hence  I 
infer,  that  the  symbols  descriptive  of 
acts  relating  to  two  or  more  material 
agents  token  conjointly,  must  have  at 
least  one  other  symbol  to  express  such 
other  agent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  symbol  expressive  of  an  act  relat- 
ing to  two  agents,  must  be  at  least  a 
triad.  Hence  we  naturally  find,  for 
instance,  that 

A-Afi  is  /  divide  something, 

A-EfJ  is  /  bind  something, 

A-IQ  is  /  uend  through  something, 

A-OQ  is  I  give  something, 

A-YO  is  J  pas*  under  something. 
Now,  as  the  triads  differ  from  the 
duads  only  by  the  prefix  of  one  cha- 
racter, it  is  plain  that  such  single  cha- 
racter must  be  the  symbol  of  some 
person  or  thing  not  expressed  in  the 
duad. 

But,  should  J.  T.  ask  of  what  per- 
son or  thing  A  is  the  symbol,  and  why 
it  is  so,  although  I  have  an  answer 
quite  ready,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  give 
it,  because  it  would  lead  to  a  discus  - 
cussion,  "cui  non  locus  est  hie  ncc 
tempus."  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that 
J.  T.  will,  as  children  say,  burn,  if  he 
will  turn  to  authors  seldom  read,  or 
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read  only  imperfectly ;  and  when  he 
has  found  the  passages  1  allude  to,  he 
will  learn  why  one  set  of  words,  ex- 
pressive of  one  set  of  ideas,  must  be 
duads,  while  those  of  another  set  must 
be  triads ;  and  how  the  same  symbol, 
A,  may  suit  two  languages,  whose  ra- 
dicals are  respectively  all  vocal,  as  in 
Greek,  or  all  consonants,  as  in  He- 
brew ;  provided  the  vocal  symbols  re- 
present ideas  not  the  same  as,  but  si- 
milar to,  the  ideas  represented  by  the 
symbols  not  vocal.  For  instance,  if 
the  vowels  AIQ  (I  hear,  or  /  perceive, 
in  Greek  ;  in  Latin,  I  say, J  represent 
the  idea  of  sentient  matter,  the  conso- 
nants M  T  R  would  represent  the  idea 
of  matter  not-sentient. 

Hence,  if  we  consider  the  vowels  as 
radicals,  the  derivatives  will  be  formed 
by  the  admixture  of  consonants ;  but, 
if  the  radicals  be  consonants,  the  de- 
rivatives will  be  formed  by  the  admix- 
ture of  vowels  ;  and  thus  a  similarity 
will  be  shewn  to  exist  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
radicals,  which  those,  who,  like  Valck- 
enaer  and  Ruhnken,  were  partly  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  theory 
promulgated  by  Hemsterhuis  and 
Schultens,  saw  at  once  ;  but  for  which 
Ahe  uninitiated  want  an  interpreter. 

Now,  that  Hemsterhuis  had  some 
tneory,  and  probably  a  correct  one, 
of  the  origin  of  language  is  most  cer- 
tain ;  else  he  would  hardly  have  stuck 
to  it  for  forty  years,  as  we  are  told 
he  did;  but  that  the  theory  was 
one  he  did  not  choose  to  promulgate 
openly,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
it  never  was  made  known,  except  par- 
tially to  his  favoured  disciples  ;  one  of 
whom  was  Valckenaer ;  and  even  he 
did  not  know  all,  or,  if  he  did,  never 
communicated  it  to  his  pupils ;  and 
hence  all  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  theory  in  question  ; 
which,  doubtless,  turned  upon  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  why  the  sym- 
bol of  the  God  of  eloquence  amongst 
the  Greeks  was  the  same  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  God  of  gardens  in  Italy  ;  and 
what  connexion  there  is  betwen  avid},  a 

fig,  and  ^rvx*l>  ^e  l*fe  or  90u^  >  why 
the  same  letters  in  Greek,  though  dif- 
ferently disposed,  mean  NOOJ  mind, 
and  ONOX  an  ass;  and  lastly,  why 
the  Greek  and  Latin  letters  pater  are 
the  same  as  taper  in  English. 

Connected  with  the  theory  stated 
above,  respecting  the  formation  of  a 


_i  teratuiie.  July,] 

new  set  of  words,  by  mixing  conso- 
nants with  vocal  radicals,  or  by  adopt- 
ing what  has  been  called  the  cabalistic 
change  of  letters,  we  may  take  AO  for 
an  example.  Thus  we  have  AAQ, 
EAO,  IAO,  OAO,  and  YAO,  with  or 
without  the  aspirate,  forming  a  new 
set  of  symbols  expressive  of  a  new  set 
of  ideas  connected  with  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol  A,  but  viewed 
in  a  different  light.  Thus— 
AAO.  I  please.  Hence  AAQN-I2,  thorn 
art  pleasing,  the  name  of  Ve- 
nus' lover. 
EAO.  /  eat.  In  Latin  Edo. 
IAO.  I  am  in  a  cold  sweat.    Hence  by 

metathesis  die  in  English. 
OAO.  /  give  a  scent*    Hence  the  Latin 
Odor. 

YAO.  J  am  in  a  wxrm  sweat.  Hence, 
the  Latin  Sud-or,  similar  to  the 
G    reek  'rb-»p. 

But  the  most  curious  fact  developed 
by  this  theory  is  the  clue  it  gives  us 
for  finding  out  the  reason  why  the 
characteristic  of  the  future  in  Greek  is 
the  letter  a,  and  of  the  perfect,  an  as- 
pirate ;  and  why,  in  Latin,  the  futures 
end  in  abo,  ebo,  and  ibo,  and  the  per- 
fects in  avi,  uvi,  and  ivi. 

These,  however,  may  form  subjects 
of  future  enquiry  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  beg  to  present  J.  T.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing diagram. 


In  this  J.  T.  will  find  all  the 
original  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
together  with  the  principles  of  geo- 
metry, trigonometry,  mechanics,  op- 
tics, acoustics,  projectiles,  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  pendulum,  as  taught  by  the 
philosophers  of  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  to 
whom  the  men  of  Cambridge,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  their  head,  are 
but  babies,  as  Arago  will  ere  long  de- 
monstrate. 

1  am,  Sir,        A.  O. 
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ON  THE  ANALOGIA  LINGU.t  GREECE.     No.  VI. 

Mr.  Urban,  pai,  &c.)  are  derived  from  pat*,  which, 

HAVING  thus  disposed  (in  No.  V.)  t»  the  sense  required,  is  a  verb  purely 

of  any  fancied  argument  which  might  imaginary,  what  possible  advancement 

be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  in  sound  knowledge  can  be  gained  by 

support  of  the  Origines  Greecee,  I  pro-  such  a  conceit  ? 
ceed  at  once  to  state*  or  recount  some       5.  This  very  strange  fondness  for 

direct  objections  to  the   Hemster-  extreme  simplification  in  Greek  ety- 

husian  doctrine  ;  where,  in  its  practi-  mology,  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far 

cal  etymology,  it  appears  to  me  to  run  back  as  the  Etymologicon  Magnum. 

counter  to  the  sensus  communis  of  man-  The  wrong,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the  right 

kind.  of  that  doctrine,  therefore,  must  be 

1.  The  derivation  of  nouns  (except  referred,  in  its  elementary  notions,  to 
in  external  form  alone)  from  the  tenses  an  early  beginning.  But  in  its  most 
of  verbs  (as  xptrrft  from  KtKpirai,  &c.)  extravagant  shape,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
has  been  sufficiently  shown  to  be  un-  discovered  in  the  Families  Etymologic* 
natural  and  absurd  in  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Damm.  The  Lexicon  Homericum  it- 
of  these  letters.  self,  first  published  (1765)  at  Berlin, 

2.  For  the  assumption  that  the  is  now,  by  the  Glasgow  reprint  of  it, 
tame  syllabic  sounds  (as  we  now  have  at  any  one's  command ;  and  by  a  most 
them)  were  by  some  natural  necessity  judicious  arrangement  of  its  (generally 
or  scientific  convention  originally  at-  speaking)  valuable  contents,  all  the 
tached  to  the  signification  of  one  set  of  Homeric  words  are  now  to  be  found 
objects  or  notions,  and  of  no  other  but  classed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
those  (thus  identifying  in  origin  oppos  Families  Etymological  placed  at  the 
and  6pp*i,  &c),  two  very  strong  rea-  end. 

sons  were  assigned  in  my  3rd  letter  to       1  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 

justify  the  rejection  of  that  idea.  shock  the  rationality  (as  to  me  it 

3.  The  boldness  of  the  postulatum,  seemed)  of  my  reader,  by  proposing 
that  the  Greek  language  is  self -derived  for  his  entertainment,  if  not  for  his 
and  complete  in  itself,  a  language  per-  belief,  propositions  of  the  most  eccen- 
fect  and  insulated,  cannot  be  more  trie  description.  Let  me  be  forgiven 
strikingly  exposed  than  by  Valcke-  once  more,  if  I  say  that  I  hardly  ex- 
naer's  origination  of  itarrfp,  "  altor,"  pect  to  be  credited  in  the  following 
from  warn,  "  alo,"  (itself  an  assumed  statement. 

verb),  through  the  medium  of  iretrarat!       Dammius,  then,  on  a  rough  calcula- 

when  the  word  pater,  fader,  voter,  &c.  tion,  makes  the  whole  materia  of  Ho- 

notoriously  belongs  to  half  a  dozen  tneric  Greek  to  consist  of  160  radical 

dialects  at  least,  which  neither  could  words;  of  which  120  are  verbs,  with 

derive  it  from  the  Greek,  nor  had  any  40  words  alone  of  any  other  part  of 

waa>  and  n-inarai  of  their  own  to  father  speech.    In  that  list  of  40,  three  ani- 

it  upon.  mals  only  occur  as  having  radical 

4.  Even  the  plausible  assumption,  names,  tfoys,  prjkov.  Sit,  and  varying 
which  in  all  cases  takes  the  shorter  strangely  in  the  number  of  their  deri- 
forrn  as  the  primitive  one,  appears  to  vative  attendants  ;  fiovs  &nd  prjXop,  each 
me  to  have  been  allowed  much  too  with  a  tail,  the  first  of  47,  the  second 
readily  to  pass  unchallenged.  Of  the  of  15  followers  ;  poor  #is  with  not  a 
two  simple  verbs,  yae>,  y*vo»  (both  tail  to  follow  him  but  his  own. 
likely  enough  to  have  existed),  why  This  surely  is  to  tax  the  faculties  of 
should  we  allow  the  former,  and  reject  belief  with  a  vengeance  !  And  yet 
the  latter  as  a  primitive  f  Is  the  letter  such  is  the  naked  truth,  without  dis- 
(?)  necessarily  and  in  all  verbs  a  aer-  guise  and  without  exaggeration  ! 

vile  letter,  because  it  is  found  so  in       Every  effect  must  have  had  its  ade- 

very  many  ?    In  fUvea,  for  instance,  quate  cause ;  and  therefore  some  ac- 

the  letter  (r\  is  unquestionably  radical,  count  may  be  expected  of  the  birth 

and  why  not  in  <rd<v&>  and  wives  f  and  parentage  of  the  Familiee  Ktymo- 

The  objection  to  letting  that  as-  logicee  aforesaid.    I  confess  myself  at 

sumption  pass  becomes  still  stronger  present  not  much  inclined,  or  it  may 

where  the  shorter  form  is  itself  ima-  be  not  much  qualified,  to  meet  that 

gined,  and  the  longer  has  a  bond  fide  demand. 

existence.    Thus,  when  the  Homeric       The  grossest  absurdities,  however, 
words  fiijoos  and  w&ojtai  (with  uqao- 
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of  that  etymology  may  well  deserve  to 
be  noticed. 

And,  first,  the  analysis  of  Greek 
words,  when  it  proceeds  till  it  reduces 
them  very  often  into  such  very  gaseous 
forms,  as  a,  la,  6,  &c.  or  even  aw,  ow, 
&c.  little  short  of  non-entity,  is  best 
consigned  to  the  vis  mrdicatrix  of  com- 
mon sense,  which,  at  the  first  ap- 
proach, rejects  what  is  so  offensively 
offered. 

But,  secondly,  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumption operating  in  the  predomU 
nance  of  those  120  verbs  amidst  160 
radical  words,  may  be  discerned  in  a 
moment.  The  principle  so  boldly  as- 
sumed can  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this  ;  that  the  verb  naturally  is 
the  parent  of  the  noun.  And  this,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  seems  to  have  been  long 
regarded  as  the  alte  terminus  ken-ens  in 
the  foundation  of  languages  ;  most 
probably  indeed  taken  on  credit,  from 
the  common  mode  of  representing  the 
Hebrew  in  particular. 

Yet  what  says  our  Professor  Lee  in 
his  Hebrew  Grammar  ?  He  strongly 
inclines  to  believe  (2nd  edit.  pp.  74,5.) 
that  the  noun  rather  ought  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  the  root,  than  the  vbbb  j 
and  particularly  on  this  account,  that 
a  vera  in  the  state  of  conjugation,  either 
is  or  must  be  considered  as  com- 
pounded with  a  pronoun,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  unfit  to  be  taken  for  a 
primitive  word. 

Luckily  for  our  instruction,  besides, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  yet  in  daily  use 
amongst  us  present  many  decads  of 
words,  if  not  some  hundreds,  which, 
radically  the  same  in  idea,  are  with  us 
called  nouns  or  verbs,  just  according  to 
their  use  in  construction  with  other 
words.  Fear,  hope,  dislike,  hate,  lovet 
with  dust,  water,  fire,  sand,  oil,  &c. 
are  obvious  examples  both  for  sub- 
stances and  notions ;  which  may  suf- 
fice for  the  present. 

Much  more  luckily,  however,  the 
Latin  language,  without  ever  exhibit- 
ing the  word  in  its  crude  state,  as  ours 
frequently  does,  shows  it  so  distinctly 
in  grammatical  combination,  that  we 
at  once  perceive  euro  to  be  the  vbbb 
I  think,  and  cur  a  to  be  the  noun 
thought,  grammatically  personified. 
Need  I  refer  to  servus,  slave-ux,  and 
*ert?A,  */ai<e-sn»,  persons  in  real  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating names  personified  with  gen- 
der, such  as  pugna  and  ludus  f 

The  plain  truth  lies  in  a  small  com- 
pass.   Many  words  having  the  form 


of  nouns,  especially  such  as  denote 
state,  action,  thought,  feeling,  &c.  by 
their  composite  or  derivative  charac- 
ter naturally  carry  the  mind  back  to 
certain  verbs  in  their  elements  more 
simple ;  so  that  no  doubt  or  difficulty 
can  exist  as  to  the  commodious  refer- 
ring of  those  nouns  to  those  verbs  for 
the  purpose  of  grammatical  arrange- 
ment, v.  g.  dporfip,  curatio,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  names  of 
plants,  animals,  substances,  &c.  appear 
before  us  with  such  strong  certificates 
in  their  physiognomy  for  an  original 
appellation  of  their  own ;  that,  though 
perhaps  some  few  may  be  fairly  traced 
to  a  verbal  root,  the  rest  may  be  justly 
left  in  possession  of  their  own  title, 
as  being  the  oldest  of  the  family. 
Such  words,  apparently,  are  p6$or, 
ytpavos,  \LBo$,  &c. 

6.  But  when  the  Hemsterhusian 
doctrine  comes  to  be  applied,  as  Leu- 
nep  on  a  large  scale  has  avowedly 
done,  to  illustrate  the  etymology  of 
the  Latin  language  by  constant  deri- 
vation from  the  Greek,  then  it  is  that 
principles  hastily  assumed  most  strik- 
ingly show,  in  erroneous  results,  the 
unsoundness  of  their  foundation. 

The  first  assumed  principle  was 
this,  that  the  Latin  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Greek,  a  descendant  from  it,  which  has 
degenerated  from  a  pure  original  : 
whereas  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages have  for  some  time  now  been 
considered  by  all  competent  scholars 
as  two  distinct  dialects  similarly  but 
separately  formed  ;  neither  of  them 
pure,  but  each  variously  mixed,  from 
the  common  tongue  of  the  conquerors 
having  been  blended  (in  different 
modes  and  degrees)  with  that  of  the 
original  population  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  them. 

On  quoting  thus  from  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (vol.  xlvi.  pp.  339,  40,) 
to  express  a  conviction  which  has 
long  been  my  own,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  appealing  to  such  high  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Adelung,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  of  course  with 
a  view  to  give  to  my  own  opinion  con- 
firmation and  strength. 

The  second  great  source  of  aberra- 
tion in  the  Latin  etymologies  of  Len- 
nep  and  Sclieid,  as  in  the  Greek  abun* 
dantly,  arises  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, not  so  much  in  the  assumption  of 
a  wrong  principle,  as  in  the  frequent 
neglect  of  a  right  one  j  in  the  inver- 
sion of  the  view  from  that  of  simple 
and  sensible  to  metaphorical  and  ah* 
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stract  notions  into  the  contrary  order ; 
that  is,  in  deducing  the  specific  from 
the  general,  instead  of  the  natural 
course,  to  deduce  the  general  notion 
and  name  from  the  specific  and  the 
particular. 

7.  Altogether,  therefore,  taking  into 
the  account  that  part  of  the  Analogia 
(Sect.  1.)  which  derives  nouns  from 
the  tenses  of  verbs,  we  have  three  dis- 
tinct sources  of  error,  the  influence  of 
which  in  various  operations  may  be 
seen  exemplified  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

In  the  first  page  which  opens  (p.  883) 
of  the  Etymologicum  Lingua  Gretcat, 
he.  1808,  these  examples  occur  : 

a.  Belium,  pro  duellum,  rive  potius, 
pro  bdwUum,  a  th.  b*v&,  moveo  vehe- 
mentius. 

The  identity  of  bellum  and  duellum 
being  conceded,  all  the  rest  is  false 
and  absurd. 

£.  Bestia,  a  fafaarai,  th.  /9cg>,  0f{», 
cognato  fii»,  /9«£fft>,  premo,  vim  infero : 
noceo. 

Absurdity  built  on  things  non-ex- 

y.  Bonus,  a  0«/3ova,  verbi  fiercs  (unde 
benus,  bene,)  th.  /9«#  (unde  beo).  pp. 
den  so,  condenso. 

The  whole  of  this  etymology  is  ab- 
surd and  false. 

Take  a  few  more  specimens. 

b.  Culpa,  a  n0\*,  volvo,  devolvo,  p. 

*.  Dignus,  pro  dicinus,  pp.  qui  os- 
tendi  potest ;  q,  fciKvus,  faiicvvt,  mnde 
kunrvat.  p.  898. 

{.  Fames,  a  irtdxyuu,  th.  <pdu>,  findo, 


pp.  apertio  oris,  vehementior  cuptdi- 
tas  oris  hiantis.  p.  903. 

n.  Dorsum,  a  oV&tyxrm,  th.  hopw 
fcipv,  jrp.  quod  excoriatur,  in  ptemdi- 
bus. 

B.  Dormio,  et  obsol.  Dermio,  a  flVdrp- 
fiai  s.  b*bopjj4u,  unde  btbopaat,  pp.  in 
dorso  recumbo.  p.  899. 

In  these  extracts,  be  it  observed,  pp. 
stands  as  the  abbreviation  for  the 
word  proprie. 

Out  of  matter  like  this,  so  fantasti- 
cal at  once  and  so  obscure,  it  were 
vain  to  seek  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction. But  should  any  of  my  rea- 
ders think  that  injustice  must  here 
be  done  by  specimens  partially  taken, 
he  is  humbly  requested  to  set  himself 
right  by  perusing  the  whole  Index 
Rtymologicus  Vomm  Latinurum,  qua  in 
Lennepii  Analogid  Stirpibusque  L.  Gr. 
novd  luce  augentur.  If  that  perusal 
does  not  convince  him,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  offer. 

J?.  S.  Y.  2  July.  J.  T. 

P.  S. — I  might  have  quoted  yet 
more  fully  and  decisively  from  Profes- 
sor Lee's  Grammar.  The  following 
sentences  leave  nothing  to  desiderate, 
p.  178  :  The  verb,  we  believe,  is  in  its 
crude  ttate  nothing  more  than  a  noun 
of  one  form  or  other ;  and  its  signifi- 
cation will  be  regulated  by  that  pecu- 
liar to  the  form  of  the  noun  to  which 
it  belongs,  whether  that  form  be  pri- 
mitive or  derived." 

P.  313.  "  Verbs  ...  are  composed 
of  nothing  more  than  nouns  put  in  a 
state  of  conjugation  or  combination 
with  one  or  other  of  the  pronouns." 


AIJXYA02.  AZschylus.  Reeensuit  Jacobms  Scholefield,  Coll  88.  Trin.  wiper 
hoeius,  et  Grtecarwn  LUerarunt  Professor  Regius.  Editio  Secunda.  Contobrtgi^. 

ALTHOUGH  the  present  edition  of 
Professor  Scholefield's  Jischylus  pur- 
ports to  be  a  second  one,  it  is  the  first 


that  has  fallen  under  our  eye  ;  a  fact 
that  we  were  not  a  little  puzzled  to 
account  for,  seeing  that  the  time  has 
been,  when  a  single  play  of  Euripides, 
edited  by  a  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, made  some  noise  in  the  world  ; 
while  now,  '  So  silent  has  Fame's 
trumpet  grown,*  a  second  edition  of 
all  the  remains  of  j£schylua  is  pub- 
lished by  another  Professor,  without 
its  existence  being  hardly  known"  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  University. 
But  when  we  remembered  that  the 
two  Editors  were  respectively  Richard 
Person  and  James  Scholefield,  al- 


though all  our  wonder  on  this  head 
ceased  at  once,  yet  we  were  not  the 
less  puzzled  to  account  for  the  mo- 
tives that  led  Professor  S.  to  publish 
so  absurd  an  edition  of  jEschylus, 
or  the  University  to  countenance  a 
work,  so  unworthy  of  its  character  as 
one  of  the  privileged  seats  of  sound 
classical  learning. 

Strong  as  this  language  will  doubt- 
less appear  to  be,  it  falls  infinitely 
short  of  what  might  be  said ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  out  of  mere  charity  to  Pro- 
fessor S.  that  we  forbear  to  dissect 
piecemeal  his  Preface  ;  in  which  not 
a  single  sentence  can  be  found,  that  is 
not  faulty  on  the  score  of  Latin  ity, 
or  the  still  more  unpardonable  ground 
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of  a  want  of  sense.  Our  attention 
will  be  directed  rather  to  two  as- 
sertions it  contains— -first,  that  the 
Editor  has  freely  used  the  labours  of 
the  best  of  his  predecessors,  and  se- 
condly, that  he  has  scattered  through 
his'edition  very  brief  and  luculent  ex- 
planations of  passages,  that  were  either 
really  difficult,  or  made  so  by  the  in- 
correct interpretations  of  others. 

Now  we  pledge  ourselves  to  shew, 
that  these  very  luculent  explanations 
do  not  in  one  single  instance  throw 
the  least  light  on  any  difficulty  what- 
ever; and  that,  so  far  from  making  a 
free  use  of  the  best  of  his  predeces- 
sors' labours,  he  does  not  know  who 
are  the  best,  nor  why  they  ought  to 
be  followed. 

To  prove  our  second  proposition,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that,  as  the 
Professor  speaks  of  the  vast  debt  which 
vEschylus  owes  to  Wellaver,  it  is  plain 
he  considers  that  editor  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  and  that  he  is  therefore  justified 
in  adoring  from  afar  the  footsteps  of 
that  German  giant  in  Greek  criti- 
cism. 

But  if  it  be  shewn  that  Wellaver  is 
incompetent  even  to  perceive  the  force 
of  evidence  that  carries  conviction  to 
all  not  wilfuUy  blind,  it  is  plain  that 
he  wants  the  first  essentials  of  a  good 
editor,  the  power  to  decide  on  con- 
flicting evidence;  and,  wanting  this, 
he  must  want  the  next  requisite  of  a 
critic,  the  power  to  see  and  correct 
corruptions ;  and  consequently  all  the 
praise  lavished  on  him  by  Professor 
S.  must  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  latter 
in  the  shape  of  censure,  and  that  too  in 
a  compound  ratio. 

Now,  to  prove  Wellaver's  thorough 
want  of  judgment,  we  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  his  note  in  Prom.  2.  Sftarov 
eh  ipnpiav ;  where,  says  he,  "  Proba 
est  vulgata ;  quam  tueri  videtur  etiam 
Soph.  (£d.  T.  712.  Sf&arov  els  Spot :  " 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  incorrect 
afiarov  preserved  by  Professor  S.  with- 
out so  much  as  a  passing  notice  taken 
of  the  evidence  collected  by  Porson 
and  others  in  favour  of  aftparov :  and 
which  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  notes  of 
the  anonymous  Editor  of  Valpy's  Pro- 
metheus ;  whom  we  shall  hereafter  de- 
signate by  V.  E. 

aftparov.')  This  reading  is  preserved 
distinctly  by  Schol.  Ven.  on  Horn.  IX. 
£.78.,  and  by  three  MSS.  (Oxon.  Harl. 
and  Leid.)  of  Suid.  in  *Ep«Ax/i«'raj{;  and 
was  doubtless  known  to  the  Scholiast, 
whose  words  are,  o*a  to  Ayptov  «m 
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a-ndvBpumov*  6ti  Of  TOtOVTOf  6  tokos 
drj\ov  ami  rov  threat  "  3f3arop  els  eprf- 
ftUw."    But,  as  ufiarov  has  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common  with  vnmApemov, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Scholiast  wrote 
(iftporov.    For  thus  Hesych.  *Jhfiporov' 
awavOpomov.    Besides,  unless  Upporov 
had  been  in  his  copy,  the  same  Scho- 
liast would  not  have  written  u*x  <nra- 
papvBnros  ebj  6  Upofirf&evs,  6t&  tovto 
els  tKtivovf  t6ttovs  Synwi»'  ox  got  6 
IsxpoKkfjs  to  avrb  trepl  QtkoKTrjrov  \eyei 
f/Axnfr  fipoTOis  &7T«MTTor  oi6*  oiKOVfiewrj). 
For  the  idea  of  wanting  condolence  ne- 
cessarily conveys  with  it  the  idea  of 
the  absence  of  man ;  since  other  animals 
are  not  capable  of  exhibiting  such  feel- 
ings. The  common  reading  <T^orovowes 
its  origin  to  a  succession  of  literal  er- 
rors, iifipoTov,  afiwrov,  aficcrov.  Hence 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  fact, 
that  a&arov  is  quoted  by  Synesi  us,  Epist. 
35.  because  better  MSS.  than  those 
already  examined  may  there  give  the 
correct  reading;  precisely,  as  better 
M  SS.  than  those  collated  by  Kuster 
have  actually  given  the  true  reading  in 
Suidas ;  whose  words  are  a  transcript 
from  a  MS.  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristo- 
phanes, older  than  any  existing  at  pre- 
sent." 

In  favour  of  the  superiority  of 
a&poTov,  we  have  Porson,  fiurges, 
Blomfield,  Eirasley,  Boissonade,  and 
Reisig ;  but  on  the  other  side  only 
Wellaver,  and  his  shadow  Scholefield  ; 
the  former  of  whom,  in  reply  to  Reisig, 
who  had  warmly  supported  Zfrporov, 
brings  forward    some  metaphysical 
subtleties,  emanating  from  Hermann's 
lecture-room  ;  and  amongst  other  ab- 
surdities, says  that  ""A&poros  is  a 
word  found  no  where  else  in  the 
sense  of  arravBpeunos."    Perhaps  so; 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  pre- 
served, in  the  glossary  of  Hesychius ; 
just  as  other  ana£\ey6p*va,  found  only 
in  this  play,  are  preserved  in  that  and 
other  Greek  Lexicons.  Had  there  been 
one  half  the  evidence  for  &f3arov  that 
there  is  for  SPporov,  Wellaver  might 
have  been  justified  in  retaining  the 
vulgate.    But  as  it  is,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  ranked  with  the  ol  iroXXol 
of  Greek  Professors,  who  know  not, 
quid  distent  <era  lupinis. 

Other  instances  equally  glaring,  of 
Wellaver's  total  want  of  judgment  in 
rejecting  correct  readings,  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce,  and  where  Professor 
S.  has  blindly  followed  his  blind  guide ; 
although  candour  bid  s  us  say,  that  in 
some  cases  Mr.  S.  has  dared  to  desert 
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his  roaster,  even  when  to  follow  him 
would  have  been  the  wisest  course. 

We  have  asserted,  that  in  no  single 
instance  has  the  Professor  thrown  the 
least  light  on  any  difficult  passage 
whatever ;  and  we  will  now  produce 
evidence,  even  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  we  have 
made  no  random  assertions.  But,  as 
the  limits  of  a  Magazine  do  not  ad- 
mit of  a  lengthened  discussion,  he 
must  be  content  with  fewer  proofs 
than  we  should  otherwise  feel  it  our 
duty  to  bring  forward ;  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  we  have  made  no  in- 
vidious selection,  we  will  notice  every 
observation  of  his  on  the  Prometheus, 
where  he  has  ventured  to  start  an  opi- 
nion of  his  own,  or  has  adopted  those 
of  that  great  man,  to  whom,  he  says, 
jEschylus  owes  so  much. 

21,  2.  ovrt  <£o)rr/i>  our* — p.op<f)T]v — 
o\a.]  Luc.  11.  avttpx&i)  rb  or 6 pa  koi 
if  yXStaaa.  On  this  very  lucvlent  ex- 
planation of  a  passage,  which  Profes- 
sor S.  must  of  course  think  difficult 
(else  why  explain  it  ?)  we  have  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  quote 
parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  better  examples  can  be 
produced  from  profane  writings ;  as 
has  been  done  by  V.  E.  (Valpy's  Edi- 
tor) in  the  following  note  : — "  In- 
stances of  a  similar  confusion  of 
metaphor  are  not  uncommon,  -^schy- 
lus  has  ktvkov  dcdopnz  in  S.  Th. 
101  ;  1dXnty£  ovt^  way  rb  kvu*  err- 
(<p>\eyfv  [a  beautiful  emendation  of 
a  corrupt  passage]  in  Pers.  395  ; 
Sophocles,  Ilatav  Xapirtt,  in  (Ed.  T. 
187 ;  Aristophanes,  t'^Xapy^  rvpira- 
vurpbs,  in  Lvsistr.  389 ;  oo-<ppalvtt — 
in>Xovs,  in  fclut.  897 ;  Amphis  in 
A  then.  p.  691-  A.  'Ak^koos — vvpiapa; 
Musaeus,  4.  Xvxvor  axovw;  Bacchylid. 
vfipoi  <pXryovri ;  Anonym,  in  Suid. 
Qpovs — 8povs  o*  iwravBa  f^aTrrercu. 
Virgil.  ^En.  ii.  705.  '  ignis  auditur 
v.  895.  '  Clamore  incendunt  ccelura.' 
And,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  one 
verb  as  applied  to  two  different  nouns, 
both  the  editors  ought  to  have  quoted 
Soph.  EL  *AAA'  ^  moaivuf  tj  /9a#i«7«ri- 
<prt  k6v<i  tcptyov.  Had  Scholefield 
been  as  well  read  in  the  writings  of 
Kuhnken,  and  even  of  Hermann,  as 
he  is  in  Sacred  Writ,  he  would  have 
seen  that  those  critics  never  quote  wri- 
ters not  Greek,  to  support  a  G  racism. 

23.  vv£  cnroKpvy^ti  (fiaos,  K.r.X.]  *  Cf. 
locum  pulchernmum  Deut.  xxviii.  67-' 
For  this  In  tu  lent  observation  Schole- 

GtitT.  Mao.  Juhj,  lftfl*. 
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field  ought  to  have  given  the  credit  to 
Butler.  But  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
passages,  where  the  Professor  says  he 
has  used  freely  the  labours  of  others. 

42.  'A««  rt  di)  vnXns  av  koi  Opaaovt 
irXewr.]  "  Blomf.  am  yt  e  correctione. 
Well,  vulgatam  alti  rt  retinct  et  de- 
fendit ;  de  qua  tamen  constructione 
dubito.  Omnes  fere  MSS.  vel  rt,  \eA 
rot,  quod  saspissirae  cum  rt  confundi- 
tur.  Rob.  autem  re.'*  On  this  very 
hculent  observation,  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  say,  do,  or  think  ;  so  full  is  it 
of  mind,  and  matter,  and  brilliancy  of 
style  !  But  we  must  calm  our  trans- 
ports. So,  the  Professor  doubts  about 
Wellaver's  fallibility  ?  This  at  least  is 
a  good  sign  ;  for,  as  Epicharmus  says, 
Nrjfp*  Kail  pipvna  anurriiv.  But  why 
the  pupil  thus  doubts,  we  are  not  told. 
Siyar  onov  6«  not  Xtyiiv  rt  Katpbs  fy. 
The  reason  for  the  doubt  is,  however, 
partially  explained  by  V.  E.  "The 
copulative  re  cannot  thus  unite  vnX^t 
and  irXtan."  Nor  can  rt  thus  follow 
oYt,  unless  it  be  followed  itself  by  /u- 
Kpbv,  or  some  such  word.  For  how  tri- 
fling is  it  to  say,  *  You  are  ever  some- 
what pitiless'  to  persons  like  Kparo* 
and  Bta  ;  as  if  there  were  a  particular 
beautv  in  such  a  /xrtWir.  Nor  lastly, 
can  n  be  thus  united,  except  to  ask 
a  question,  as  is  shewn  satisfactorily 
by  J.  W.  in  Philological  Museum,  No. 
ii.  p.  240. 

49.  *Aira*T  enpax&n,  nXrjv  Btotat  Kot- 
pavtlv.]  On  this  line,  which  has  been 
the  pons  asinorum  to  so  many  critics, 
the  Professor  gives  this  lucnlent  note. 
"  Vulgatam  trrpaxBtj  me  quidem  ju- 
dice  sine  causa  sollicitant.  "Arravr 
tnpax&n  k.t.X.  Omnia  DO*  fieri  solent, 
i.  e.  posttunt."  So  the  sense  of  the  aor. 
1 .  is  to  be  wont  to  do  a  thing,  is  it  ?  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  proof  of  this 
usage.  But  granting  it  were  so,  how 
can  nXrfr  be  thus  inserted  between 
*irpax&*\  and  fooiat ?  Until  this  ques- 
tion, first  started  by  a  foreign  scholar, 
be  answered  satisfactorily,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  verse  is  unintelligible. 
To  the  passages  quoted  by  V.  E.,  who 
alone  has  passed  this  asses'  bridge  in 
a  high  style,  we  may  add  Hec.  360. 
"Ian  6*yat  irXrjv  rb  KarBaptlv  p6vov.  and 
Trach.  1162.  Tb  N  ov3eV  Hp  SXXo 
nXrfv  6aviiv  *pt. 

51.  "EyvvKcr  ko\  rourlT  oudcV  dvrtt- 
rrtiv  (xw-3  "  Vulg.  rourbt  Kou&iv.  Trans  - 
posuit  Blomf."  On  this  pithy  and 
lucnlent  note,  we  have  to  ask  two 
questions;  1.  What  is  the  difference 
between  koi  rofrfc  oviiv  and  roicde  kmI 
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ov&(v  ?  and  if  there  be  none,  2.  What 
do  we  gain  by  the  change  ?  The  fact 
is,  Professor  S.  knew  that  Porson 
had  obelized  this  passage,  but  why  it 
was  so  obelized,  he  knew  not ;  because 
his  master,  Wellaver,  was  no  wiser 
than  himself.  G.  Burges,  as  we  learn 
from  V.  E.,  has  long  since  corrected 
"Eyvojien  Kavr6s '  kovo*  h  arrttirtiv  fy0** 
59.  AftvAr  yap  €vp*t»  *a£  d^^avow 
n6pov.]  "  lta  omnes  libri,  quod  cur  e 
Marcellino  et  Schol.  Aristoph.  [ad 
Ran.  827.]  in  ir6povs  mutent  recen- 
tiores,  vix  satis  habet  causa?  vel  auc- 
toritatis."  The  reason  and  authority 
are  all-sufficient ;  because,  first,  the 
copy  which  the  Scholiast  used,  was 
plainly  superior  to  all  existing  MSS.  of 
iEechylus,  as  shewn  by  the  Professor 
himself  in  v.  6 ;  secondly,  the  plural 
w6povs  is  better  opposed  than  ir6pov 
to  the  plural  Apnxcamv ;  and  thirdly, 
w6povs  is  quoted  not  only  by  Marcel- 
linua  and  the  Scholiast,  but  also  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  36.  as 
stated  by  Porson. 

86.  <r«  6*1  IlpopqftW.]  "  Vid.  Pors. 
ad  Orest.  659."  This  very  luculent 
observation  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
explain  a  very  obscure  passage.  But 
unfortunately  the  obscurity  is  as  great 
as  ever ;  for  the  sense  requires  nyxyuj- 
8'uk,  as  shewn  by  the  following  note 
of  V.  E.  "  vpopjj$ias.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  reading  of  Schol.  B.  xprux 
earl  rrpofiTjBtias,  from  whom  both 
Burges,  in  Classical  Journal,  No.  ii. 
p.  31.  and  Elmsley,  in  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, No.  xxxiii.  p.  228,  probably 
derived  their  emendation  of  the  vul- 
gate  YlpofxTjBcws :  which  cannot  possibly 
stand  in  a  place  like  this,  where,  with 
the  name  of  the  person,  must  be  men- 
tioned the  description  of  the  thing,  from 
which  the  appellation  has  been  taken. 
The  Schol.  A.  has  xpeta  voi  trtpov 
npopnBcws  :  as  if  at  that  period  the 
name  of  Prometheus  had  passed  into  a 
proverb,  to  denote  a  clever  fellow, 
Hermann  to  wit,  who,  in  Class. 
Journ.  No.  xliv.  p.  400,  objecting  to 
this  emendation,  [wisely]  gives  no 
reason  for  his  disapproval  of  it ;"  and 
therefore  Wellaver  dismisses  it  with 
his  usual  Laconic  formula  "  sine 
causa." 

87.  *Or^)  rp6mp  rrjatf  innvkurOipm 
rixynt.]  "  Vulg.  tv^s.  Sed  pluri- 
mum  MSStorum  lectionem  mehorem 
puto.  Significat  autem  cotnpages  arti- 
jicioee  fabricatas,  ut  Butler ;  qui  veris- 
sime  observat,  r*x*ns  verbis  tmcvXitr- 
Bff<rti  et  Upo^eut  quodammodo  con- 


venire."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
Professor  S.  should  have  written  enini 
for  autem :  secondly,  Butler's  ouodam- 
modo  convenire  must  be  explained  in 
some  way,  before  we  can  allow  it 
to  fit  the  passage  in  any  way.  We  are 
aware  that  Wunderlich,  Blom field,  and 
Wellaver,  all  agree  in  supporting  r<^- 
njs,  but  without  assigning,  or  being 
able  to  assign,  the  least  reason  for 
preferring  it  to  rvxns ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  V.E.  truly  says,  "  T*xyns  is 
only  an  interpretation  written  under 
vpoptftiias.  The  v.  479.  quoted  by 
Elmsley,  sets  the  question  at  rest ;  owe 
t\(o  o-odncr^  orcp  Tije  vvv  vapowrns  7rn~ 
povijs  (iTraWayoi :  where  co^piafia  cor- 
responds to  irpofir}3la  and  tt/j/iowj  to 

TVXT}." 

112.  Touuroe  wowas  a/i7rXcuc^fuirci)^ 
tiW.]  "Vid.  ad  Supp.  226.  893." 
This  very  brief  and  luculent  observa- 
tion relates  to  the  question  long  since 
settled  by  Burney  in  Monthly  Rev. 
Feb.  1796,  p.  132,  respecting  the  or- 
thography of  cnrXoxco)  not  afiirXajuat. 
But  so  important  does  this  rixa  de  lana 
caprina  seem  to  the  Professor  even 
now,  that  he  has  actually  touched 
upon  it  no  less  than  seven  times  in  the 
course  of  his  notes,  and  in  every  place 
but  one  retained  the  p.,  although  its 
absence  is  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  metre  in  Eumen.  894.  This  step 
was,  however,  taken  to  gratify  God- 
frey Hermann,  who  rejects  p  only  on 
compulsion  ;  but  who  would  have  re- 
jected it  always,  had  not  Porson  done 
so  already.  But  thus  is  the  great  Me- 
phistophiles  of  Greek  criticism  con- 
stantly deluding  his  followers  ;  one  of 
whom  has  been  led  to  believe  that  a 
can  remain  short  before  three  conso- 
nants, pir\. 

136.  U  6*  ftrAi^.]  "  ExpuUi  ;  Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  38.  ff  repair  to  \vmjp6p  (VtrXipr- 
(Tti."  For  this  very  luculent  observa- 
tion the  Professor  is  indebted  to  Blom- 
field.  But  whether  this  be  one  of  the 
passages  that  has  its  own  difficulty,  or 
a  difficulty  not  its  own,  as  stated  in  his 
preface,  the  Professor  does  not  deign 
to  tell  us. 

143.  bip\6t)r  ,  ((rlbtcrff  oi'w.]  "  MSS. 
plurimi  tvibta-Bt  p  s.  (i.  e.  sine)  p*. 
Pronomen  pe  irrepsisse  e  glossa  potius 
crediderim,  quam  cum  Well,  legerim 
tp  oZp,  penultima  in  ofy  correpta. 
Similiter  in  234.  Zp  irrepserat  post 
ipwroTf."  This  notion,  that  the  pro- 
noun has  crept  in  from  a  gloss,  was 
first  started  by  Butler,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  Hermann,  and  on  second 
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thoughts  by  Blomficld who  original- 
ly edited  b*p\6r}T*  p  "fcrrff  oia ;  as 
emended  by  G.  Barges  in  Class.  Journ. 
N.  1.,  and  seconded  by  Elmsley,  who 
refers  to  v.  9?.  *l&c<r6t  pt  out,  and  to 
the  last  line  of  the  play,  %Haopas  p, 
•»«■  ocduea  ir<ur^a» ;  to  which  V.  E.  adds 
the  words  of  the  Schol.  t&err  pe  oup 
dfrrfitp.  The  fact  is,  that  p*  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  ;  for  thus  the  attention 
of  the  Chorus  is  directed  to  both  the 
person  and  the  chains  of  Prometheus, 
and  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  the 
chains  alone. 

162.  tout&  rrreyrfBti.]  "  Ita  Aid. 
Praebent  autem  MSS.  imyty^Bti,  err- 
eyeyfl&t,  eirtynBjj.  Constructio  est  ut 
in  v.  768.  onats  dirnXKayrjv.*'  But  on 
this  very  Incident  observation  we  have 
to  remark,  that,  although  oWr  anrjk- 
\aynv  may  be  good  Greek,  a>s  eney^Oti 
is  by  no  means  so  ;  for  the  aor.  1 .  may 
indicate  an  action  completely  past ;  but 
the  imperfect  can  do  no  such  thing. 
This  Elmsley  knew  ;  and  therefore  V. 
E.  has  wrongly  edited  toIctK  tWyq&t. 
He  should  have  read  eyryq&t,  with 
Elmsl.  and  Blomf.   Hesych.  has  'Eye. 

189*  fc&ta  yap  autj>\  vats  rv^mr.] 
*'  Ut  strophico  responderet,  corrigebat 
Pors.  o*  pro  yap :  sed  yap  fere  neces - 
sarium  videtur."  Of  the  absurdity  of 
using  fere  with  necessarium,  instead  of 
modo  non,  we  will  not  stop  to  say  more 
than  one  word.  But  with  regard  to 
the  rejection  of  Person's  d*,  supported 
by  the  metre,  and  confirmed  by  Blom- 
field  from  (Ed.  C.  1468,  until  the  Pro- 
fessor  tells  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty,  we  shall  continue  to  read 
fc'fiui  6* ;  especially  as  we  know  that  di 
and  yap  are  constantly  confounded  in 
MSS.  as  observed  by  V.  E. 

195,  6.  To  bUaiov  <x.a>v  Zeis,  aXX' 
*piras  I  otto  •  *  paX axoyvwptov . ] 
"  Omnes  libri  tpnas  oZ»,  in  quibus  aut 
deest  aliquid  aut  redundat.  Et  oia> 
quidem  exquisiti  quoddam  in  se  habet, 
quod  ut  servaretur  in  vers.  seq.  reject, 
posito  lacunae  signo."  Now  who,  on 
reading  this  note,  does  not  admire  the 
elegant  Latinity  of  exquisiti  quoddam 
(as  if  quoddam,  like  aliquid,  were  united 
to  the  genitive)  ;  or  envy  not  the  happy 
power  of  the  Professor  to  perceive 
beauties  of  thought,  even  when  con- 
cealed by  a  lacuna !  0  te,  Bollane, 
cerebri  felicem  !  Wellaver,  too,  thinks 
something  has  dropped  out ;  but  is 
wisely  silent  on  this  touch  of  the  ex- 
quisite.   And  yet,  is  the  Professor 


right  after  all  ?  For  V.  E.  has  ac- 
tually recovered  that  exquisite  some- 
thing by  reading  Ztvs  nakiv,  oh  a>s  pa- 
Xaxoypaptav,  and  which  he  might  have 
confirmed  most  appositely  by  the  vEs- 
chylean  npofiaroyvvptov  in  Agam.  768. 

225.  7rpoo~\aft6vri  pnrtpa,']  44  Matre 
in  consilium  adhibita.  This  luculent 
observation  is  a  tissue  of  errors. 
npoo-Xap&ipfip  never  means  to  take  a 
person  to  one's  councils.  Its  meaning, 
as  developed  by  Barker  in  Classical 
Recreations,  is  to  take  as  an  ally.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  what  need  to  men- 
tion a  fact  already  told,  as  Reisig  well 
remarked,  in  v.  2 1 9  ?  For  Themis  would 
hardly  have  prophesied  what  was  to 
happen,  unless  her  opinion  had  been 
previously  asked.  With  regard  to 
npoo\af36rrt,  the  dative  is  defended  by 
H  ermann,  only  because  Brunck  and 
Elmsley  had  advocated  the  accusative, 
confirmed  as  well  by  the  MSS.  here, 
as  by  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

254.  AftvAr.]  "Porsoni  est  emen- 
datio  pro  AcftvAr,  quam  ex  analogia 
egregie  con  firm  at  Praet.  Hec.  p.  5." 
Here  the  Professor  has  dared  to  desert 
Wellaver,  who  defends  even  now  the 
anapaest  in  the  third  place.  "Macte 
nova  virtute  puer;  sic  itur  ad  astra." 

272.  vov&mlv  tc  t6v  taws  Tlpaa- 
o-ovr.]  44  Omnes  libri  rot*  irpoWnrrar. 
CorrexitStanl."  Here  again  the  Pro- 
fessor shews  a  noble  disregard  for  the 
dictum  of  his  master,  who  still  dog- 
gedly adheres  to  the  anapaest  in  the 
second  place. 

34S.  to  piv  a  eiroiPu.]  *'  ra  piv 
partim ;  cui  opponitur  arap  in  v.  seq." 
But  this  luculent  observation  is  all 
wrong.  For  a  is  here  ah  not  ae,  as 
remarked  by  Blomfield  in  the  Glos- 
sary, who  quotes  similar  instances  of 
such  elision. 

353.  rovtf  fowca.]  "  Vulg.  (read 
Vid.)  ad  Suppl,  184."  Where  we  find 
this  note,  "  lonicum  cutxa  in  Atticam 
form  am  mutatum  volunt ;  quod  tamen 
cum  Homericum  est,  potest  esse  jEs- 
chyleum."  Say  you  so,  Mr.  Profes- 
sor ?  Then  by  parity  of  reasoning 
every  Ionism.  acknowledged  by  Ho- 
mer, may  be  intruded  upon  J£schylus. 
A  luculent  observation  truly,  and 
worthy  of  Porson's  successor!  But 
Wellaver  had  already  proscinded 
Dawes'  emendation  ovutxa ;  and  there- 
fore, say  we,  "  Palmam  qui  meruit 
ferat."  This  question  on  lonisms  is 
again  started  on  v.  850,  where,  says 
the  Professor,   "  Formam  lonicam 
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BuKot  retioui ;  neque  enim  omnes 
Ionismos  ab  Jischyli  dictione  ex- 
trusos  velim,  quippe  qui  nequeo  [read 
nequeam']  iicrquivai-  ex  v.  814  expel- 
lere,  nisi  bacchio  in  quintam  sedcm 
admisso."  But,  though  it  were  a 
pity  to  destroy  the  effect  of  this  pretty 
sneer,  we  must  still  ask  how  does  the 
Professor  know  that  iicrmUvos  is  Ionic 
alone  ?  For  if  it  be  Attic  also,  as 
Eustathius,  quoted  by  V.  £.,  asserts, 
it  will  give  no  support  to  such  de- 
cidedly Ionic  forms  as  tutna  and 
dcoKos.  In  fact  furr/adai  and  Kturfja-Ocu 
are  given  indifferently  by  the  MSS.  in 
Plato  Theietet.  p.  198  D. ;  Rep.  v.  p. 
464  E. ;  Legg.  xii.  p.  954  D.  and  955 
D. ;  and  in  Pseudo-Plat.  Hipp.  Min. 
p.  375  A.  In  like  manner  at  Suppl. 
172,  we  meet  with  this  delicate  sneer 
against  Porson,  "  rjKert  Pors.  aliique, 
quod  et  ipse  mallem,  si  mallet  iEschy- 
Ius  ;  sed  wcrrc  Homericum  est."  But 
who  is  to  tell  us  that  ^Eschylus  did 
prefer  the  Homeric  to  the  Attic  form  ? 
This  precious  piece  of  criticism  is,  how- 
ever, merely  the  child  of  Wellaver's 
•  non  est  necessarium',  suggested  by 
Hermann. 

361.  tKaroyKapavov.]  "  Vulg.  Ua- 
rovra  Kaprfvov.  Correxit  Pauw,  Uaroy- 
mfmyov,  quod  in  —  tedpavov  mutavit 
Blomf.  recte  opinor."  But  to  this 
lueulent  observation,  it  should  have  been 
added,  that,  as  napavov  was  the  Attic 
and  Kapinvou  the  Ionic  form,  we  ought, 
by  the  canon  laid  down  on  v.  353,  to 
read  ndprjvov  :  unless  it  be  said  that  the 
Greek  Professor  is  "  a  chartered  liber- 
tine," and  permitted,  a  la  Castlereagh, 
to  turn  his  back  on  himself. 

362.  Tx/d>a>va  6ovpoit  iraciv  &$  avr- 
toTT)  3<6ts.]  On  this  second  pons  asi- 
norum  criticorum,  the  Professor  out- 
does even  himself  by  this  most  lueulent 
observation.  '  Vulg.  procul  dubio  cor- 
ruptum  in  textu  reliqui.  Well,  qui  in 
v.  praec.  anapaestum  in  secunda  sede 
tuetur,  ipse  de  quarta  dubitat.  Jam 
omnes,  quibus  morbo  medentur,  con- 
jecture magis  incertae  sunt,  ne  dicam 
audaces,  quam  ut  admittendas  putem. 
Optimaest  anonymicujusdam  in  Ephe- 
mer.  Ien.  qui,  puncto  post  Bovpov  po- 
sito,  hs  ejiciendum  censet,  ut  de  novo 
repetatur  fabula.  Ipse  olim  conjece- 
ram,  Oovpov  Tia£om»,  oswdaiv  (Robert, 
enim  os  vcurw  non  iratrw  b%)  quod  idem 
serus  video  Rutlero  quoque  in  mentem 
venisse  ;  sed  cum  co  plusquam  dubito 
de  prima  in  Tv<pvs  correpta,  utcunque 
cojripiatur  in  altera  forma  Ti^omy." 


It  is  not  often  that  the  Professor  thu* 
indulges  in  many  words  ;  and,  until  we 
came  to  this  note,  we  gave  him  credit 
for  possessing  at  least  the  tact  to  say 
nothing,  where  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
We  find,  however,  that,  though  he  has 
imitated  Porson's  Laconic  brevity,  he 
has  failed  to  acquire  his  Attic  wit ; 
and  hence,  while  he  is  attempting  to> 
cut  up  other  men,  he  is  only  cutting 
his  own  throat.  For  just  look  at  this 
pretty  specimen  of  Latinity — ut  denuo 
repetatur  fabula,  which  is  literally  that 
the  fable  may  be  repeated  anew.  What 
fable  ?  and  bow  repeated  ?  But  per- 
haps the  Professor  means,  that  the  storu 
may  begin  again.  And  can  the  Greek 
Professor  at  Cambridge  suppose  that. 
fabula  may  be  used  to  express,  what 
is  said  familiarly  in  English,  the  story, 
when  we  ought  to  say,  the  train 
of  events  related?  And  has  he  no 
friends  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  he 
ought  to  have  written  something  like 
the  following,  "  Ut  rerum  gestarum 
narratio  fiat  turvvderor,  nexu  omni  post 
vocem  Bovpov  interrupto."  Besides, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  plusquam  du- 
bito ?  In  English  we  say,  indeed,  "  I 
more  than  doubt."  But  plus  quam 
are  seldom  thus  united,  except  in  a 
phrase  similar  to  Lucan's  plusquam 
civilia  bella.  He  ought  to  have  said 
vehementer  dubito.  Further,  the  union 
of  quod  idem  is  a  barbarism.  In  La- 
tin, the  relative  qui  necessarily  con- 
veys the  idea  of  idem.  He  should  have 
written  quod  et  ipsum.  So  much  for 
the  Latinity. 

Now  for  the  facts.  We  are  told 
that  the  conjectures  are  too  bold  to  be 
admitted.  This  would,  however,  ap- 
ply only  if  all  the  conjectures  were  to 
be  admitted,  and  not  if  a  choice  were 
required  to  be  made.  Hence  the  Pro- 
fessor should  have  said,  "  Porro  econ- 
jecturis  maxime  incertis,  ne  dicam  au- 
dacissimis,  quibus  quisque  morbo  suc- 
currere  voluit,  ne  una  quidem  adeo 
fuit  nuraeris  omnibus  absoluta,  ut  ea 
in  textura  sinepavore  admitti  posset." 
Had  the  Professor  thus  written,  he 
would  have  said  at  least  what  is  cor- 
rect Latin  and  good  sense ;  and  if  he 
turns  to  the  notes  of  V.  E.,  he  will 
find  that  vEschylus  wrote,  Tv<p£»¥t  6r 
tiv  6i)p  irwjw  avrtarrj  Btois,  as  is  evident 
from  the  passages  there  quoted  by  a 
scholar,  who  seems  to  have  done  all 
that  learning  and  ingenuity  can  be 
expected  to  do  for  his  author. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 
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Archsologia  ;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  re- 
lating to  Antiquity.  Published  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Volume 

xxtr. 

IN  noticing  this  interesting  and 
highly  illustrated  record  of  the  So- 
ciety's  proceedings,  we  depart  in  some 
degree  from  the  order  of  the  commu- 
nications as  they  stand  in  the  volume, 
that  we  may  bring  those  papers  under 
consideration  together  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  by  treating  on  simi- 
lar subjects. 

I.  A  Dissertation  on  St.  sEihelirold's 
Benedictional,  an  illuminated  MS.  of 
the  10 th  century,  in  the  library  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Com- 
municated by  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  President. 

A  letter  from  W.  J.  Ottley,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  addressed  to  Mr.  Gage,  on  the 
illuminations  of  the  above  MS.  consi- 
dered as  works  of  art. 

II.  A  description  of  a  Benedictional, 
or  Pontifical,  called  Benedictionarius 
Robert i  Archiepiscopi,  an  illuminated 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  public 
library  at  Rouen.  Communicated  as  an 
accompaniment  to  St.  jEtheltcold's  Be- 
nedictional, by  John  Gage,  Esq. 

XI.  Account  of  Cadmon's  metrical 
Paraphrase  of  Scripture  History,  an 
illuminated  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.  Communicated  by  Henry  El- 
lis, Esq.  F.R.S.  Secretary. 

XII.  Observations  on  the  History  of 
Csedmon,  by  Francis  Palgrave,  esq. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Gage  informs  us  that  St.  ^Ethel- 
wold's  Benedictional  is  the  most  pre- 
cious  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's collection.  It  affords  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  pictorial  art, 
as  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  tenth  century.  It  contains  the 
forms  of  episcopal  benedictions  for 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  festivals  or 
solemn  occasions  throughout  the  year. 
Godemann,  monk  of  St.  Swithin's, 
chaplain  to  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  the  scribe  ;  who  after- 
wards, at  the  instance  of  his  patron, 
became  abbot  of  Thorney.  Whether 


he  was  also  the  illuminator,  Mr.  Ott- 
ley in  his  remarks  has  shown  to  be 
doubtful.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  MS.  was  executed 
between  the  years  963  and  984.  See 
page  23  of  Mr.  Gage's  communica- 
tion, who  thus  describes  its  principal 
characteristics : 

"The  MS.  it  a  folio  on  vellum,  measur- 
ing eleveu  inches  and  a  half  by  eight  and  a 
half,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
leaves,  of  a  thick  and  soft  quality,  in  extra- 
ordinary preservation  ;  the  text  is  what  it 
called  by  printers,  Roman  lower  case,  An- 
glo-Saxon characters  being  used  in  some 

(>roper  names  :  each  full  page  has  nineteen 
ines,  with  letters  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  The  capital  initials,  some  of  which 
are  very  large,  are  uniformly  in  gold  j  and 
the  beginnings  and  endings  of  some  bene- 
dictions, together  with  the  titles,  are  in  gold 
or  red  letters.  Alternate  lines  in  gold,  red, 
and  black,  occur  once  or  twice  in  the  time 
page.  All  the  chrysogruphic  parts  of  the 
benedictional.  as  well  in  the  miniatures  as 
in  the  characters  of  the  text,  are  executed 
with  leaf  gold  laid  upon  size,  afterward  bur- 
nished :  the  gold  throughout  the  MS.  is 
solid  and  bright. 

"The  book  is  illuminated  with  thirty  dif- 
ferent miniatures,  all  of  which,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  illustrious  owner  of  the  MS. 
having  been  engraved,  will  be  found  in  the 
copy  of  the  Benedictional  subjoined  to  this 
Dissertation.  Beside  the  miniatures,  there 
are  thirteen  pages  highly  illuminated,  some 
with  arches  on  ornamented  columns  ;  others, 
decorated  with  rectangular  borders  composed 
of  flowers  and  devices ;  each  page,  where 
the  opening  of  some  principal  benediction 
occurs,  being  in  capital  letters  of  gold,  aud 
where  a  miniature  or  painting  fronts  a  deco- 
rated page,  the  arches,  circles,  or  borders  of 
both  pages  are  made  to  correspond" 

On  the  merits  of  the  Illuminations 
of  the  MS.,  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Gage,  makes  the  following  among 
numerous  other  judicious  remarks  : 

"That  the  illuminations  of  this  Manu- 
script are  among  the  finest  and  richest  of 
the  period,  I  have  little  doubt ;  that  they 
were  done  in  England  may  be  considered  as 
certain.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  show  that  the 
artist  was  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Greek. 
They  certainly  savour  much  of  the  Greek 
school.  Had  we  nny  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
in  nearly  the  same  manner,  to  show,  done 
in  England  before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  I 
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might  readily  be  brought  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  BoaNaitots  was  a  feigned 
name;  and  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
numerous  foreigners  whom  that  monarch  is 
aaid  to  have  encouraged  to  settle  in  this 
country." 

From  the  decided  character  of  the 
numerous  small  folds  of  the  draperies 
of  the  figures  represented  in  this  ma- 
nuscript, and  the  nature  of  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  there  can  indeed  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  executed  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek  school.  The 
ornamental  leafage  which  every  where 
appears,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
acanthus  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  in- 
terwoven into  various  forms.  The 
fine  arts  and  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
we  well  know,  bad  their  origin  in 
Greece,  and  were  thence,  through  the 
Roman  conquests,  imparted  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe;  when  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west  was  swept  away 
by  the  barbarian  sword,  under  the 
Greek  Emperors  was  preserved  that 
portion  of  the  sacred  fire  of  genius 
and  taste  which  once  more  lighted  up 
the  flame  in  our  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Latin  formulary  of  Benediction 
is  judiciously  thrown  into  the  Ap- 
pendix;  and  the  form  of  conferr- 
ing special  benedictions,  given  with 
all  its  verbal  contractions  from  the 
Pontifical  of  Leo  X.  might  have  found 
a  place  there ;  or  an  abstract  from  it 
in  English,  would  have  prevented  it 
from  obstructing  somewhat  heavily 
thiB  elaborate  dissertation.  Mr.  Gape 
has  deserved  well  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  for  the  pains  he  has  be- 
stowed in  illustrating  so  interesting  a 
monument  of  chirographic  and  picto- 
rial art. 

Of  the  Benedictional  of  Archbishop 
Robert  at  Rouen,  Mr.  Gage  says, 

«« On  comparing  together  the  writing  of 
St.  ^thel  wold's  and  Archbp.  Robert's  Be- 
nedictiouals,  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time ;  no  difference 
is  perceptible  between  them,  excepting  what 
might  be  looked  for  in  MSS.  by  different 
scribes. 

"The  decorations  of  the  Benedietionals 
are  also  very  similar,  though  the  capital 
letters  throughout  this  MS.  are  less  splen- 
did. In  respect  to  the  three  miniatures 
which  it  contains,  the  general  design,  as 
well  as  the  style  of  each  of  them,  correspond 
so  remarkably  with  the  miniatures  in  the 
other  MS.  that,  if  not  painted  by  Boanerges 
himself,  they  certaialy  come  from  the  same 


school;  and  1  have  no  other  grounds  for 
thinking  that  this  MS.  was  written  by  tbe 
monks  of  Winchester." 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of 
these  ancient  formularies,  without  pay- 
ing our  tribute  of  approbation  to  the 
etchings  of  their  illuminations,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Storm. 

Caedmon's  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Scripture  History,  which  is  about  to 
be  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, accompanied  by  a  literal 
translation,  is  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  Ju- 
nius, who  printed  the  text  of  Caedmon, 
1655,  received  this  MS.  from  Arch- 
bishop Usher.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  name  of  Caedmon  occurs  in 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  where 
a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  poet.  He  is  stated  to  be 
a  man  of  humble  birth,  of  little  or  no 
learning,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Streanshal,  now  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 
but  possessed  of  so  great  a  portion  of 
that  divine  fervour  with  which  the 
true  poet  is  inspired,  that  neither  toil 
nor  effort  were  necessary  to  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  lays. 

Mr.  Ellis  subjoins  to  his  communi- 
cation Mr.  Conybeare'8  analysis  of 
Csedmon's  composition,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  in  the  course  of  his  work 
the  paraph rast  enters  upon  a  distinct 
narrative,  having  for  its  subject  the 
fall  of  man,  ushered  in  by  a  repetition 
(but  more  in  detail)  of  the  circum- 
stances introduced  in  the  exordium  of 
his  work,  of  the  pride,  rebellion,  and 
punishment  of  Satan  and  his  powers, 
with  a  resemblance  to  Milton  so  re- 
markable, that  much  of  this  portion 
might  be  almost  literally  translated  by 
a  cento  of  lines  from  that  great  poet. 
He  introduces  us  to  the  debates  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  ascribes  to  their 
prince  a  speech  of  much  spirit  and 
character,  although  injured  by  the  re- 
petitions common  to  the  poetry  of  a 
rude  period. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  letter 
is  to  show  that  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  the  real  name 
of  the  paraphrast  has  not  been  pre- 
served, and  that  his  history  is  "  one 
of  those  tales  floating  upon  the  breath 
of  tradition,  and  localized  from  time 
to  time  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  ages." 

All  Anglo-Saxon  names  being  sig- 
nificant, any  name  not  referable  to 
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an  Anglo-Saxon  root,  may  be  strong- 
ly presumed  to  be  borrowed  from 
another  tongue.     Caedmon  has  no 
meaning   in  Anglo-Saxon,   but  the 
titles  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  being 
affixed  by  the  Jews  from  the  initial 
words  of  these  books,  that  very  same 
name  will  be  found  to  be  the  initial 
word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  or  Targum  of 
Onkelos  :  roipl,  b'Cadmin  or  b'Cad- 
mon,  signifying  "  in  the  beginning/' 
the  b'  attached  to  the  word  is  a  mere 
prefix.    Cadmon  also  in  pure  Hebrew 
signifies  Oriental,  or  from  the  East ;  it 
is  therefore  probable,  Mr.  Palgrave 
conceives,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet, 
using  the  Targum  for  his  text,  and  be- 
ing also  familiar  with  the  Cabalistic 
doctrines,  assumed  the  name  of  Cad. 
mon,  from  the  one  or  the  other,  either 
to  associate  it  with  the  book  he  had 
translated,  or  to  designate  himself  as 
an  eastern  visitor  or  pilgrim.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  much  ingenuity  in  these 
suggestions,  although  we  may  hesi- 
tate to  subscribe  to  them.  Of  the  two 
we  should  prefer  the  last,  as  we  doubt 
the  probability  that  a  scribe  would  call 
himself  Genesis,  because  he  had  tran- 
scribed that  portion  of  the  Bible.  The 
illuminations  accompanying  this  MS. 
are  in  a  barbarous  style  of  art,  and 
amount  almost  to  caricatures  of  the 
subjects  which  they  delineate.  They 
have  nevertheless  their  value  in  show- 
ing the  rude  attempts  of  an  early  age 
at  personifying  sacred  mysteries,  and 
at  historical  design.   The  uprearing 
of  the  firmament,  Noah's  ark,  the  an- 
gels proceeding  to  Paradise,  are  cu- 
rious examples.     The  swathings  of 
the  legs,  which  appears  so  frequently 
on  the  male  figures,  Mr.  Gage  has 
told  us  was  common  in  France  among 
the  rustics,  even  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  made  of  white 
linen,  and  called  ks  lingettes* 

The  style  of  the  Saxon  age  in  re- 
presenting trees,  will  also  be  remark- 
ed at  fol.  39,  precisely  the  same  as 
it  is  found  on  the  font  at  Darent,  and 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

III.  Letter  from  Henry  Ellis,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  K.  T.  President,  accompany- 
ing transcripts  of  three  Letters  illustra- 
tive of  English  History. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  three 
letters  is  one  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gewen 

•  Dissert,  on  Benediction*!,  p.  37. 


to  William  Morice,  esq.  afterwards 
Sir  William  Morice,  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  Charles  II. ;  both,  at  the  date 
of  this  letter,  members  of  Cromwell's 
first  Parliament.  Cromwell  desired 
that  this  Parliament  should  confirm 
his  protectoral  Ji-'nity,  but  had  rea- 
son to  fear  tbnt  his  enemies,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  the  house,  de- 
signed to  give  him  a  mortal  blow  by 
voting  his  usurped  authority  illegal. 
He  therefore  fell  upon  the  expedient 
of  making  every  member  previously 
to  his  admission  into  the  House,  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  engagement : 

"I,  A.  B.  do  hereby  freely  promise  sad 
engage  mv»elf  to  be  true  end  faithful  to  the 
Lord  Protector  end  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  sltall 
not,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  indenture, 
whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament,  purpose  or  give  any  consent 
to  alter  the  Government,  as  it  is  settled  in 
one  single  person  and  a  Parliament." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Morrice  had 
some  very  reasonable  scruples  of  the 
propriety  of  fettering  himself  with 
such  an  engagement.  Mr.  Gewen  in 
the  taste  of  puritan  hypocrisy  then  so 
prevalent,  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
terms  with  God  and  the  Devil  at  the 
same  time,  thus  reasons  with  him  on 
the  dis-sinfulness,  as  he  terms  it,  of 
subscribing  to  the  above.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  arguments : 

"The  rnaine  which  I  intend  is  to  give 
you  satisfaction  touching  the  dis-sinfulness 
of  subscribing  the  engagement,  in  order  to 
your  retorne  to  the  House,  according  to  the 
Scripture  rule,  *  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren.'  I  suppose  you  did 
observe  by  me  before  you  went  hence,  that 
I  was  never  fixt  in  a  resolution  against  sub- 
scribing, for  it  was  always  my  opinion,  al- 
though there  were  undoubtedly  syn  in  im- 
posing, yet  it  will  not  follow  thence  that  there 
is  syn  in  the  subscribing :  you  may  remember 
I  did  instance  in  the  case  of  usury,  wherein 
the  lender  may  syn,  and  yet  the  borrower 

How  admirably  has  Butler  lashed 
this  miserable  sophistry !  That  re- 
doubted knight  errant  of  puritanism 
thus  addresses  his  saintly  squire  Ral- 
pho,  learned  in  all  points  of  conscience 
casuistry  : 

"  A  breach  of  oath  is  duple, 

And  either  way  admits  a  scruple. 
And  may  be  ex  parte  of  the  maker, 
More  criminal  than  to'  iujur'd  taker  ; 
For  he  that  strains  too  far  a  vow, 
Will  break  it  like  an  o'erbent  bow, 
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And  he  that  made  and  fore'd  it  broke  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  took  it  I  * 
Had  Butler  Mr.  Thos.  Gewen  in 
hU  eye,  when  he  designed  his  Ralpho? 
Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  he  was  the  same 
person  who  in  1657-8  moved  that 
Cromwell  should  be  invested  with  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  King.f 

IV.  Remarks  upon  the  Coins  lately 
discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Dove 
near  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  by  Edward 
Hawkins,  Esq.  F.K.S.  and  S.A.  Keeper 
of  the  Antiquities  and  Medals  in  the 
British  Museum. 


the  Cardinals,  Mr.  Repton  turns  to 
those  of  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  in  hia 
Apology,  complains, 

•«  Many  of  us  have  been  sorely  beaten 
and  buffetted,  yea,  and  several  months  im- 
prisoned, for  no  other  reason,  but  became 
we  could  not  so  satisne  the  proud  unreason- 
able humours  of  proud  men,  as  to  uncover 
our  heads  and  bow  our  bodies.  Nor  doth 
our  innocent  practice  of  standiug  still, 
though  upright,  not  putting  off  our  hats 
any  more  than  our  shoes,  the  one  being  the 
covering  of  our  heads,  as  well  as  the  other 
of  our  feet,  show  so  much  rudeness,  as 
their  beating  and  knocking  us,  because  we 


Hisu   xv&uiT^uiu.  •"""'-(J   —    a  ' 

The  discovery  of  these  coins  has  cannot  bow  to  them  contrary  to  our  coo« 

already  been  noticed  in  our  last  vo-  sciences." 

lume,  pt.  i.  p.  546,  pt.  ii.  p.  552.    Of  in  an  account  of  Bartholomew  Fair 

the  1489  coins  recovered  by  the  Com-  in  1740,  there  is  a  description  of  the 

mission  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  renowned  Tiddy  Doll, 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hawkins  «.  \y^Q  wat  dresse<j  ,„  a  Terv  fashionable 

gives  very  minute  particulars  ;  and  ob-  iU«lt  „f  w^;te  trimmed  with  gold  Isce,  a  lace 

serves,  that  if  any  considerable  num-  rufRed  shirt,  and  a  large  cocked  hat,  formed 

ber  of  coins  of  the  period  should  be  of  gingerbread  fringed  and  garnished  with 

henceforward  discovered,   which  do  Dutch  gold." 

not  correspond  with  the  deposit  at  Clergymen  formerly  wore  woollen 

Tutbury,  they  may  be  fairly  concluded  capg  . 

to  have  been  struck  at  a  time  poste-  „  ^  foule  iUe  uke  me>  mistre$je>  quolh 

rior  to  that  deposit ;  much  difficulty  ,       Mfg  of  Westminster,  if  I  ro.sreckon 

existing  in  the  appropriation  of  the  t}ie  );romer  iowne  one  penny,  and  therefore, 

coins  of  this  age  to  their  respective  Vicar,  I  tell  thee,  'fore  thou  goe  out  of  these 

monarchs.  d'>ore»,  I'le  make  thee  pay  every  farthing,  if 

V.  Observations  on  the  fashions  of  thy  cap  be  of  irooi." 
Hats,  Bonnets,  and  coverings  for  the 


head,  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  eighteenth  century.  By 
John  Adey  Repton,  F.S.A. 

This  is  "an  ingenious  and  amusing 
paper ;  but,  brought  down  as  its  sub- 
ject is  to  a  period  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  our  own  time,  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  purely  archaeological. 

The  word  Hat,  we  are  told,  was 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  paec,  Ger- 
man hat.  Woollen  or  felt  hats  were 
known  to  the  Saxons. 

Passages  from  Chaucer  are  cited  to 
show  that  the  hat  was  well  known  in 
his  day. 

Mr.  Repton  appears  to  us  in  error, 
when  he  converts,  in  following  an  old 
paraphrastic  translation,  the  white- 
hoods  into  the  white  hats  of  Ghent. J 
From  a  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  we 
suspect  the  chapeau  montuuban  to  be  a 
steel  defence  to  the  head  ;  it  would 
therefore  rather  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  helmets  than  hats. 

From  the  broad -brimmed  hats  of 

*  Hudibras,  part  8,  canto  8,  line  86(1,  &c. 
f  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  U.  p.  484. 
X  See  Froissart. 


Beaver  hats,  Mr.  Repton  says,  were 
formerly  called  c«*/or* ;  so  they  are  in 
slang  language  at  this  day. 

Plumes  of  the  larger  sort  in  hats, 
we  believe,  were  adopted  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  and  were 
continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Of  the  three-cornered  hats  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  we  hear  "that 
there  is  the  military  cock,  and  the 
mercantile  cock,  and  while  the  beaux 
of  St.  James's  wear  their  hats  under 
their  arms,  the  beaux  of  Moorfields 
wear  theirs  diagonally  over  their  left 
eye."  Seven  plates,  consisting  of  di- 
vers specimens  of  hoods,  caps,  and 
hate,  from  the  time  of  Richard  Ii.  to 
the  year  1760,  illustiate  Mr.  Repton's 
paper.  In  the  third  illustrative  plate 
we  remark  several  specimens  taken 
from  the  fanciful  head-dresses  design- 
ed in  the  Triumphs  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  which  are  certainly  no 
authority  for  real  costume. 

In  his  last  plate  Mr.  Repton  exhi- 
bits two  figures  of  guardsmen  with 
three-cornered  hats,  and  tremendous 
queues  j  these  sculptures  are  modern 
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additions  to  the  staircase  of  Blickley 
Hall,  Norfolk.  He  adds  what  is  called 
a  sketch  of  a  young  dragoon  of  twenty- 
five  years  since.  The  period  is  not  be- 
yond our  recollection,  and  at  that  time 
military  costume  was  familiar  to  us ; 
any  thing  in  his  Majesty's  forces,  simi- 
lar to  this  caricature  of  a  bold  hussar, 
we  cannot  recollect  to  have  seen. 
(To  be  continued.) 

A  History  of  Sorthumlerland.  In  Three 
Parts.  By  John  Hodgson,  Clerkt  M  R  S.  L. 
Part  II.  Vol.  II.  Newcastle.  4to.  pp.  57«*. 

WE  have  perused  this  volume  with 
considerable  attention  ;  and  have  been 
struck  in  almost  every  page  with  its 
fullness  of  information,  its  judicious 
arrangement  and  condensation,  and, 
last  not  least,  with  the  diffidence  and 
modesty  of  its  author. 

In  a  sensible  Preface  Mr.  Hodgson 
apologizes  for  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  his  subscribers  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  his  work,  and  la- 
ments that  he  possesses  not  greater 
facilities  in  means,  books,  and  situa- 
tion, to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  his 
labours. 

"  I  rise  to  this  labour,"  says  the  author, 
"  every  morning,  with  increasing  desire  to 
complete  it.  It  keeps  in  delightful  employ- 
ment a  mind  that  finds  it  as  impossible  to 
be  idle,  as  to  I*  soured  by  disappointment* 
or  insensible  to  encouragement.  Periculo- 
rum  pra>mia  et  labor um  fruclum  contemriere, 
is  a  stoical  viitue  which  1  cannot  boast  of ; 
and  for  the  distinguished  encouragement  I 
have  received,  I  feel  cheered  and  gratified." 

Thus  modestly,  and  even  gratefully, 
does  Mr.  Hodgson  speak  of  the  results 
of  his  labours  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  assured  that  the  pecuniary  ex- 
penses of  producing  the  volume  have 
been  so  large,  that  the  sale  of  the 
whole  impression  will  not  repay  him. 
To  a  person  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  turn  of 
mind,  however,  the  compilation  of 
his  History  has,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive, proved  its  own  reward.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  his  attracting 
the  notice  of  several  valuable  friends 
of  congenial  taste.  It  introduced  him 
to  the  patronage  of  the  late  amiable 
and  excellent  Bp.  Barrington  (who  pre- 
sented Mr.  Hodgson  to  his  vicarage), 
and  to  the  notice  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Durham.  It  obtained  for  him  the 
kind  approval  of  Sir  J.  £.  Swinburne, 
Bart.,  who  became  a  sharer  with  him 
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in  the  expenses  of  his  work.  It  ulso 
led  to  effectual  assistance  from  the 
generous  and  graphic  hand  of  Edward 
Swinburne,  Esq.  who  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
"  History  ;"  and  was  the  origin  of  nu- 
merous other  acts  of  kindness  from 
literary  characters,  which  are  hand- 
somely acknowledged  in  the  Preface 
to  this  volume.  These  were  agreeable 
set-offs  to  the  care,  expence,  and  la- 
bour bestowed  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  a 
work,  so  varied,  large,  and  profitless 
as  this  unfortunately  is  to  its  author. 
Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  has  been  writ- 
ten, far  from  public  libraries  or  even  a 
post-town,  we  are  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  immense  mass  of  amusement 
and  instruction  which  it  comprises.  If 
the  present  age  has  not  taste  to  appre- 
ciate so  painful  a  task,  yet  we  entreat 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  persevere, — posterity 
will  be  grateful  for  his  useful  labours. 

The  district  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
undertaken  to  describe  is  one  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  having  been  the 
theatre,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the 
First,  the  conqueror  of  Scotland,  to 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  in  James 
the  First,  of  many  battles,  sangui- 
nary skirmishes,  and  other  important 
events,  between  the  rival  nations.  To 
the  honour  of  this  district  it  may  here 
be  incidentally  mentioned,  that,  instead 
of  the  rancour,  robberv,  burning,  and 
rapine,  that  formerly  distinguished  the 
Borderers,  the  arts  of  civilization,  con- 
cord, and  peace  have  so  far  supplanted 
them,  that  this  same  district  is  now, 
according  to  the  reports  made  to  Par- 
liament, become  the  most  free  from 
crime,  and  perhaps  the  most  peaceful 
and  happy,  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  fine  old  families  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  had  the  honour  to 
commemorate,  are  those  of  Widdring- 
ton,  Mitford,  Howard,  Bertram,  Fen- 
wick,  Swinburne,  and  many  others, 
his  memoirs  of  which  have  gratified  us 
much.  His  pedigrees  are  full  and 
overflowing.  They  contain  more  read- 
ing than  perhaps  any  pedigrees  before 
given  to  the  public  ;  although  this  does 
not  add  to  their  clearness.  The  interest 
is  greatly  increased,  from  the  perpe- 
tuity with  which  these  truly  ancient 
families  have  remained  on  their  ma- 
norial estates;  so  different  from,  the 
ever-changing  nature  of  landed  pro- 
perty around  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
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North  of  England  j  and  the  people  lived 
principally  on  oaten  cakes  rolled  out  very 
thin,  and  baked  on  stones  called  bai  stones 
or  girdles.  In  farm-houses,  the  hakstooe 
was  oftcu  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
capable  of  holding  two  cakes,  and  fixed  upon 
three  or  four  low  pillars  :  the  girdle  was  lets 
and  lighter,  and  stood  upon  an  iron  tripod, 
called  a  brandreth.  After  iron  plates  began 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  larger 
was  still  called  the  <  bakstone,'  and  the 
smaller  the  *  girdle.*  It  is  remarkable, 
that  slatey  sandstones  are  called  girdlea  by 
the  miners  in  Alston  Moor." — p.  806. 

**  About  sixty  years  since,  a  man  was 
eight  day*  shut  up  in  a  coal-pit  in  Newtown- 
W est- Bank,  opposite  Ravenshaugh.  He  had 
nothing  but  a  little  water,  which  he  col- 
lected in  his  shoe,  to  subsist  on.  Though 
faint  when  dug  out,  he  soon  recovered,  and 
lived  many  year*  after." — p.  85. 

*'  The  mouth  of  the  river  Line  wu  ren- 
dered remarkable,  Aug.  8,  1829,  by  a  sper- 
maceti whale,  Physeter  ma  otocephalus,  being 
killed  there.  It  was  61  feet  long,  and  37 
feet  4  inches  in  girth.  Breadth  of  its  tail, 
14  feet ;  of  his  head,  10  feet  9  indies ;  apace 
from  the  eyes  to  the  nose  21  feet.  His 
height  1 2  feet ;  and  it  produced  9 
1 58  gallons  of  oil."— p.  192. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hodgson  has,  we  doubt  not,  proved 
himself  an  honest  chronicler  of  these 
family  annals.    He  observes : 

«•  With  all  its  imperfections  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  can  fearlessly  venture  to  say 
of  my  book — if  it  does  not  sparkle  with  the 
bright  jewels  of  genius  and  wisdom — if  it 
does  not  captivate  with  the  charms  of 
*  Useful  sad  Entertaining  Knowledge' — if 
it  is  not  robed  in  the  elegant  and  costly  at- 
tire of  oratory — nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
original,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
simple  garb  of  truth.  I  have  never  aat  down 
at  my  loom  to  weave  into  the  web  of  auy 
person  or  family's  history,  the  airy  visions 
of  apocryphal  history,  or  the  flaring  co- 
lours of  adulation.  Many  a  foul  slander 
and  dishonour  have  I  suffered  to  glide  si- 
lently by  me,  and  to  sink  in  its  course." 

Meldon  is  at  present  the  rectory  of 
another  eminent  topographer,  the  Rev. 
James  Raine,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  North  Durham,"  who  has  contribu- 
ted to  Mr.  Hodgson  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  for  the  history  of  this 
parish. — p.  10. 

The  story  of  Meg,  or,  as  some  call 
her,  the  Maid  of  Meldon,  is  capitally 
told.  This  witch  or  miser,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  many  a  winter-evening  ghost- 
tale.  Mr.  Hodgson  shews  the  story 
to  be  founded  on  the  history  of  Mar- 
garet Selby,  mother  of  Sir.  W.  Fen- 
wick,  of  Meldon.  For  her  covetous 
disposition  her  spirit  was  said  to  be 
condemned  to  wander  seven  years  and 
rest  seven  years.  She  was  the  terror 
of  the  county  from  Morpeth  to  Har- 
tington  Hall.  The  places  of  her  re- 
sort were  those  in  which  she  had  hid  of  our  banking  system.  We  hope  that 
her  treasure ;  and  many  fortunes  are  the  issue  of  the  now  pending  question 
attributed  to  the  discovery  of  her  bags  concerning  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
of  gold.  She  was  often  seen  on  Mel-  Charter  will  enable  him  to  meet  with 
don  Bridge  in  the  form  of  a  little  dog.  greater  success.  He  reminds  us,  that 
Proteus -like,  she  appeared  inathousand  in  a  state  paper  addressed  to  the  Bank 
forms,  lights,  and  colours,  flickering  of  England  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
over  the  Wansbeck.  or  under  a  fine    Parliament  in  1826,  it  was  declared. 


Analysis  and  History  of  the  Curreney  Ques- 
tion, with  an  Account  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Joint  Stock  Banking.  By  T. 
Joplin.  8vo. 

THIS  work  contains  an  account  of 
Mr.  Joplin's  unwearied  and  highly 
meritorious  exertions,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  to  effect  an  improvement 


row  of  beaches  by  the  river.  One  of 
her  most  favourite  forms  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  Another  of  her  haunts 
was  in  a  stone  coffin  on  the  site  of 
Newminster  Abbey.  This  coffin  was 
called  the  trough  of  the  Maid  of  Mel- 
don t  and  water  from  it  was  a  specific 
for  removing  warts,  and  curing  many 
inveterate  complaints. 

We  will  close  our  review,  for  the 
present  with'  a.  few  curious  matters. 

'*  Bacstaudeene,  or  Baxtandene,  had  its 
name  from  sand  stones  fit  for  baking  upon, 
having  been  got  in  it;  Formerly  yeuted  or 
leavened  bread  wm  very  little  used  in  the 


that 

"  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  their  extensive  privileges  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  obvious 
Parliament  will  never  agree  to  it;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Bank  of  England 
should  look  at  this  consequence  with  die- 
may  ;  they  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  be  the 
sole  bankers  of  the  State.  Theirs  is  the 
only  establishment  at  which  the  dividend 
due  to  the  public  creditor  can  by  lawks 
paid."— p.  26*3. 

Mr.  Joplin  has  shown  that  the  sop. 
pression  of  the  small -note  currency 
was  inconsistent  with  the  report  of 
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the  Bullion  Committee,  whose  doc- 
trines he  has  thus  summed  up : 

"  First,  that  a  •mail  note  curreacj  wu 
preferable  to  a  metallic  at  far  m  regarded 
the  country  circulation.  Secondly,  that,  if 
banks  were  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in 
coin  upon  demand,  the  trade  of  hanking 
might  be  left  perfectly  free."— p.  49. 

That  the  latter  was  the  point  of 
view  in  which  Adam  Smith  considered 
the  subject,  he  has  shown  by  a  quota- 
tion from  him  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  p.  27.  Mr.  Joplin  has  also 
pointed  out  to  us  the  artfulness  with 
which  Lord  Liverpool  introduced,  or 
rather  renewed,  a  measure  upon  which 
he  set  a  particular  value  because  his 
father  was  the  author  of  it. 

"  In  1816  an  Act  was  passed  stipulating 
that  the  Act  of  17  Geo.  HI.  which  forbids 
the  circulation  of  notes  under  five  pounds, 
should  become  law  two  years  after  the  return 
of  ihe  Bank  In  Cash  payments."-— p.  59. 

This  confirms  the  statement  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  policy,  given  in  our  last 
number  by  our  correspondent  Yllos. 
It  appears  that  this  Act,  and  another 
passed  in  the  same  year  for  abolishing 
the  ancient  silver  standard,  were  for- 
gotten at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Peel's  bill,  by  which  they  were 
brought  into  operation.  Mr.  Joplin 
has  quoted  passages  from  Lord  Liver- 
pool's speeches,  to  prove  that  his 
Lordship  had  not  anticipated  the  effect 
he  had  secretly  contemplated. 

'*  Lord  Liverpool  observed,  '  If  he  had 
been  successful  in  bringing  their  Lordships 
to  this  conclusion,  that  they  must  return  to 
the  fiaed  and  ancient  standard  of  value.' " — 
p.  61. 

Did  his  Lordship  mean  the  silver 
standard  which  had  been  fixed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  kept 
unaltered  to  the  year  1816  ;  or  the  gold 
standard  which,  according  to  his  fa- 
ther's notion,  had  crept  into  use,  but 
had  not  been  established  by  any  pre- 
vious Act  of  Parliament  or  legal  pre- 
cedent r  Although  it  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed  that  payments  in 
silver  coin  beyond  the  amount  of  23/. 
were  entirely  prohibited  by  an  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1774,  and  ex- 
pired in  1783,  that  Act  only  required 
that  the  silver  coin  should  be  of  full 
weight. 

Mr.  Joplin  has  exercised  great  in- 
dustry, and  exhibited  considerable  ta- 
lent, in  his  Chapter  on  the  Panic  ;  and 


he  lets  us  into  the  secret,  that  the 
course  by  which  the  Bank  put  a  stop 
to  it  had  been  recommended  by  him- 
self in  the  Courier ;  also  that  he  had 
communicated  to  the  Editor  of  that 
paper  the  fact  of  the  Bank  having 
stopped  payment. 

"I  mentioned  to  him,  in  a  private  note, 
the  fact  that  the  Bank  had  been  run  so  close 
on  the  Saturday  night  before,  at  to  be  un- 
able to  change  fifteen  of  its  own  one  thousand 
pound  notes." 

It  is  made  evident  to  us  that  no 
thanks  were  due  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Bank  for  their  conduct 
during  the  crisis. 

"  Mr.  Hume  shrewdly  enough  observed, 
4  It  appeared  to  him  just  as  if  an  incendiary 
were  to  be  praised  because,  after  he  had 
kindled  the  flame,  he  endeavoured  to  put 
it  out.'" 

The  panic  was  a  speculation  which 
had  been  for  some  time  concocting,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  letters  of  D. 
Hard  castle,  published  in  the  Times 
during  the  preceding  winter,  in  which 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  necessity  of 
sending  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  corn, 
would  compel  the  Bank  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 
This  cause  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  revival 
of  trade  considerable  purchases  were 
made  of  foreign  wool  through  the  con- 
nexions of  a  great  Yorkshire  banking- 
house,  and  they  had  some  effect  on 
the  course  of  exchange.  As  a  specu- 
lation, the  panic  was  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  stock-jobber  and  others 
who  were  active  in  setting  it  on  foot, 
but  to  the  Bank  itself. 

"  It  ran  the  risk  of  stopping  payment. 
But  what  was  that  risk  ?  When  the  Bank 
pays  in  cash,  it  is  obliged  to  keep  a  large 
unpro6table  stock  of  gold.  When  it  stopi 
payment,  it  slops  nothing  else  but  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  this  large  unprofitable 
stock."— p.  S43. 

A  renewal  of  the  Suspension  Act 
would  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
Bank,  but  not  to  the  stock-jobbers ; 
because  it  is  probable  the  reaction 
would  have  been  the  same  as  in  1797. 
It  was  their  interest  to  drive  the  Bank 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  necessity  of 
stopping  payment,  but  not  to  let  that 
event  take  place .  The  Bank  brought 
on  the  panic  by  acting  in  conformity 
with  maxims  upheld  as  axioms,  by 
Mr.  Joplin,  in  the  present  work.  In 
the  outset  of  it  he  sides  with  Mr.  Ri- 
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cardo,  on  the  notion  that  excess  of  checked  and  slackened  by  the  payment 

paper  currency  is  the  chief  cause  of  for  the  importation, 

the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  Believing  with  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 

and  that,  whenever  it  takes  place,  the  prices  are  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 

Bank  ought  to  call  in  a  part  of  its  currency,  and  not  by  the  demand,  Mr. 

notes.  He  argues  that  every  increase  Joplin  is  compelled  to  suppose,  that 

of  paper  currency  creates  a  propor-  lending  money  produces  the  same  effect 

tionate  rise  of  prices  in  the  market  in  as  spending  it,  p.  102.  If  this  be  true, 

which  it  is  issued.    If  this  were  true,  increasing  the  stock  of  commodities 

the  merchants  of  London  might  easily  must  be  the  same  thing  as  increasing 

raise  the  prices  of  their  commodities  consumption. 

by  discounting  largely  at  the  Bank,  for  The  national  benefit  of  the  banking 

the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  system  and  of  paper  currency,  consist* 

stock  of  notes  in  the  possession  of  in  enabling  us  to  increase  the  stock  of 

their  bankers.  Mr.  S.  Turner,  a  bank  commodities,  and  to  keep  the  means 

director,  oberved  that,  the  stock  of  of  production  constantly  employed ; 

notes  in  the  possession  of  the  bankers  these  are  the  true  elements  of  wealth, 

having  by  way  of  precaution  been  in-  The  fabric  of  our  national  wealth 

creased  in  this  manner,  it  was  sup-  has  been  undermined  by  the  rival  of  the 

posed  the  price  of  commodities  had  statesman  under  whose  guardianship 

risen  in  consequence;  but  that  the  it  rose  so  rapidly.    Mr.  Joplin  is  not 

notes  had  been  returned  by  the  parties  aware  that  the  awhile  dormant  Act  of 

towhomthey  were  paid  without  having  1816,  by  which  all  debts  are  payable 

been  sent  into  circulation.    If  either  in  gold  only,  has  made  it  possible  for 

bank  notes  or  gold  can  have  any  in-  a  few  stock-jobbers,  aided  by  such 

fluence  on  markets  while  they  are  paragraphs  as  he  has  quoted,  p.  199, 

locked  up  in  an  iron  chest,  the  secret  to  compel  all  banks,  and  all  persons 

is  as  valuable  as  the  philosophers'  trading  upon  credit,  to  stop  payment ; 

stone.     Upon  this  subject  we  may  and  this  danger  has  been  increased  by 

theorize  for  ourselves,  but  we  ought  Lord  Liverpool's  remedy  for  the  panic, 

not  to  be  allowed  to  make  our  theories  as  Mr.  Joplin  acknowledges, 
a  pretext  for  invading  the  rights  of  a 

community,  orof  any  part  of  it.  Expe-  ^ 

rience  must  teach  bankers  the  proper  jhe  main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics 

method  of  conducting  their  concerns  «/  the  Jews  exhibited  in  Selrcti<ms  from 

for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Muimonides,  in.'A 

for  their  own.    If  the  Bank  had  not  a  literal  Eunlish  Translation,  copious  illus- 

discontinued  the  issue  of  its  small  trations  from  the  Talmud,  tfc.  crplanatory 

notes,  there  would  have  been  more  Notes,  an  alphabetical  dowry  of  such 

gold  in  its  coffers  at  the  time  of  the  *™  «.  «*f  « 

panic;  and  it  might  have  provided  ihe  Selections,  and  a  CoUection  of  the 

l-i      V    »k             *  f       tv,  '„  Abbreviations  commonly  used  in  Rabbinical 

silver  for  the  payment  o  them,  since  ^  „  & 

Lord  Liverpool's  restriction  of  silver  ^  J*  Qt  CamLri^  8vo. 
pavments  did  not  extend  to  them.  We  v  -o 
ought  to  be  able  to  spare  the  whole  of  FEW  of  our  learned  and  intelligent 
our  gold  coin.  It  generally  promotes  readers  can  need  to  be  informed,  that 
our  trade  by  going  abroad,' whether  it  great  exertions  have  for  some  time 
is  sent  to  pay  for  corn,  or  wool,  or  been  making  at  both  our  Universities 
foreign  loans ;  some  of  it  will  be  kept  (especially  at  Cambridge)  to  further, 
for  the  countries  to  which  it  is  sent,  what  is  of  material  importance  to 
but  a  great  part  is  generally  re-  sound  Theological  science,  the  culti- 
pnrchased  by  our  manufactures,  for  vation  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
which  it  facilitates  the  payment.  We  literature.  In  the  promotion  of  this 
have  seen  how  quickly  our  specie  valuable  object,  we  thought  it  our 
found  its  way  back  to  us  at  the  close  duty,  some  time  ago,  to  notice,  as  mi- 
of  the  war,  and  this  return  of  it  was  nutely  as  the  nature  of  our  Miscellany 
retarded,  not  accelerated,  by  the  dimi-  would  permit,  several  publications  de- 
nntion  of  our  paper  currency.  Lord  voted  to  that  end,  especially  two  mas- 
Liverpool  effected  this  diminution  in  terly  ones  which  proceeded  from  the 
the  year  1814,  bv  admitting  an  enor-  joint  labours  of  the  highly  talented 
mous  quantity  of  corn  from  France,  persons  who  fill  the  situations  of  Mas- 
which  ruined  our  agricultural  banks;  trr  and  Senior  T\t  tor  of  Jesus  College, 
the  return  of  specie  must  have  been  Cambridge    Of  those,  however,  who 
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justly,  and  therefore  most  highly,  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  Hebrew 
learning,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  success- 
ful cultivation,  as  well  as  the  various 
modes  by  which  those  difficulties  may 
be  removed  or  diminished,  none  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  Rabbinical  Literature,  of 
which  the  high  importance  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact,  that  scarcely 
a  single  profound  Hebraist  can  be 
named  among  those  who  have  neglected 
or  undervalued  the  study  of  the  Jew- 
ish writers.  Amidst  the  bright  galaxy 
of  names,  illustrious  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
scarcely  any  one  can  be  found  who 
was  not  at  least  competently  versed  in 
Rabbinical  literature.    That  such  a 
study  should  have  been  long  neglected 
in  a  country  which  produced  a  Cart- 
wright,  a  Castell,  a  Lightfoot,  and  a 
Pococke,  was  at  once  matter  of  wonder 
and  regret.  Of  late,  however,  we  have 
observed,  with  much  satisfaction,  in- 
dications of  the  speedy  approach  to  a 
better  state  of  things;  and  we  feel 
highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  intro- 
troduce  to  our  readers  a  work  which 
will,  we  think,  go  far  to  remove  those 
obstacles  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  in  question,  which  have 
discouraged  many  altogether  from  en- 
tering on  its  study,  and  have  damped 
the  ardour  of  most  of  those  who  have 
commenced  it.  For  the  present  work  we 
are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  resident  at 
Cambridge, who,  besides  being  aTeach- 
er  of  languages  in  that  University  of  no 
ordinary  note,  is  admitted  by  all  com- 
petent judges  there,  to  possess  not 
only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Biblical  Hebrew,  but  a  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical, 
so  as  to  eminently  qualify  him  to  form 
a  work  like  the  present,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  an  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  doctrines  ethical,  moral,  and 
theological,  entertained  by  the  earlier 
Jews.    And  when  we  apprize  our 
readers  that  the  work  was  formed 
under  the  direction  of,  and  with  some 
assistance  (duly  acknowledged  in  the 
preface)  from  so  admirable  a  scholar 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  French,  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  they  may 
not  unreasonably  form  high  expec- 
tations; which  will,   we  augur,  be 
fully  satisfied.    It  is  obvious  that  the 


initiation  of  the  student  in  Rabbinical 
literature  must,  considering  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
teachers,  be  best  effected  by  forming 
selections  from  the  best  writers,  accom- 
panied with  such  aids  and  assistances 
in  a  vernacular  version,  |  (literal  or 
free,  according  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire), notes,  &c.  &c,  as  may  enable 
the  student,  in  certain  cases,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  be  his  own  instructor. 

As  Maimonides  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  Mr.  Bernard  has  done  right 
in  forming  his  selections  from  that 
writer  especially.    And  though  some 
mav  fancv  that  selections  from  other 
writers  as  well  as  Maimonides  might 
have  been  introduced,  yet,  in  a  work 
of  so  limited  an  extent  as  the  present, 
it  was  scarcely  practicable  to  go  be- 
vond  one  writer ;  and  of  such  a  writer 
as  Maimonides  it  was  better  to  furnish 
the  student  with  a  tolerable  knowledge, 
than  to  impart  such  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  several  writers  as 
would  have  given  no  definite  notion  of 
any.  And  while  the  present  work  will 
supply  the  Rabbinical  student  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  it  will  be 
by  no  means  without  its  use  to  theolo- 
gians and  ministers,  and  indeed  to  in- 
telligent English  readers  in  general, 
by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
all  the  more  modern  Jewish  masters,  re- 
specting some  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  theology ;  for  instance, 
those  which  regard  the  Deity,  the 
Angels,   Propliecy,    Sin,  Repentance, 
Free- will,  Predestination,  &c,  as  dis- 
cussed by  Maimonides  in  his  celebrated 
work,  called  np  »nn  *l»  Yad  Hacha- 
zakah  (mighty  Hand),  a  title  given  to 
denote  the  dignity  and  excellence  of 
the  work,  and  which  is  recognised  by 
the  Jews  as  a  faithful  exposition  of 
their  Law,  and  of  the  main  principles 
of  their  Creed.  The  rule  (an  excellent 
one,  we  think),  by  which  the  trans- 
lator and  annotator  was  guided  in  the 
formation  of  these  selections  was,  to 
insert  those  chapters  only  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Yad  Hachazakah  which 
relate  to  Theology  and  Ethics,  including 
parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
of  the  precepts  relating  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  law.  The  plan  adopted  by 
him  was,  1st.  to  make  his  version  as 
literal  as  the  difference  in  the  idioms 
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of  the  Hebrew  and  English  would  per- 
mit ;  and  where  the  idiom  of  the  He- 
brew could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to 
perspicuity,  be  retained,  to  give  the 
literal  translation  either  in  a  paren- 
thesis, or  in  the  notes.  Of  this  we 
entirely  approve ;  for  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  the  great  Hooker,  that, 
where  a  literal  version  will  stand,  the 
further  from  the  letter  the  further 
from  the  sense.  2d.  Besides  present- 
ing the  reader  with  a  Glossary,  the  au- 
thor has  made  it  his  care  to  furnish 
him  with  extracts  and  translations 
from  the  Talmud  and  the  Medrashim, 
illustrative  of  the  sentiments,  tradi- 
tions, and  sayings  of  the  ancient  Rab- 
bins, quoted  by  Maimonides,  which, 
though  well  known  to  the  learned 
among  the  Jews,  might  have  been 
mistaken,  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  for  visionary  fancies 
proceeding  from  the  author  himself. 
3d.  It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  trans- 
lator to  introduce  explanatory  notes, 
or  parenthetical  observations,  when- 
ever the  conciseness  or  ambiguity  of 
the  original  was  thought  to  render 
them  necessary.  4th.  To  give  the 
quotatious  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  words  of  the 
authorized  English  version,  but  at  the 
same  time  uniformly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  have  been 
understood  and  interpreted  by  Mai- 
monides, or  by  other  Rabbins,  in  a 
different  manner. 

The  text  of  Maimonides  here  adopted 
is  a  nova  Recensio,  formed  by  the  learned 
Editor  himself,  from  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  a  variety  of  copies  where  the 
readings  originally  vary.  The  Glossary 
forms  a  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  wherein  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  author)  "  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  explanations  of  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  other  particles,  which, 
in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  often 
vary  slightly  in  their  meaning,  and 
sometimes  stand  for  whole  sentences. 
The  quotations  from  the  text,  by  which 
the  illustrations  of  these  particles  in 
the  Glossary  are  accompanied,  will,  it 
is  presumed,  greatly  contribute  to  make 
the  student  familiar  with  all  the  vari- 
ous functions  which  they  perform.  As 
soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  construe 
the  Hebrew  text  of  these  selections 
with  accuracy  and  fluency,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishrah  will  present  to 


him  but  few  difficulties  ;  and  when  he 
shall  have  made  such  progress  as  to 
read  with  ease  the  passages  from  the 
Talmud,  contained  in  the  notes,  the 
step  which  he  will  have  made  towards 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  talmud- 
ical  language,  will  be  a  very  important 
one  indeed.  In  fact,  he  may  then 
venture  upon  almost  any  Rabbinical 
work.  The  collection  of  abbreviations, 
prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  text  (and 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  selections 
from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  only,  but 
extends  to  almost  all  the  other  writings 
of  the  Rabbins),  will  be  found  of  very 
considerable  service  to  the  student." 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  present 
work  to  Students  of  Hebrrnc  and  of 
Rabbinical  literature.  In  its  import- 
ance and  interest  to  Theologians  and 
Divines  in  general,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
found  to  be  scarcely  less  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  writings  here  selected, 
exhibit  to  him  at  once  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  religious  creed  and  moral 
philosophy  of  thousands  of  men  with 
whom  he  may  occasionally  come  in 
contact,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discuss, 
at  public  meetings,  or  in  private  dis- 
cussion, all  matters  connected  there- 
with, and  give  him  a  fair  chance  in 
arguing  with  men  who  pretend  to  de- 
rive their  articles  of  faith  from  a  Book 
not  less  sacred  to  him  than  it  is  to 
them.  Before,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  work,  nothing  less 
than  the  wading  through  the  bulky 
volumes  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Rab- 
binical works,  could  convey  to  English 
Divines  a  true  notion  of  the  articles  of 
faith  of  the  Jews.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  them,  being  deterred 
from  undertaking  so  arduous  a  task, 
remained  without  that  information 
which  the  translations  from  the  Yad 
Hachazakah  are  calculated  to  com- 
municate, at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense  of  time  and  labour. 

We  may  moreover  add,  that  in  a 
country  where  philojudaical  societies 
are  established,  and  from  whence  mis- 
sionaries are  sent  to  the  Jews  to  bring 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  that  law  of 
which  their  own  was  but  a  shadow, 
some  work  of  small  compass  was 
wanted  which  might  make  those  mis- 
sionaries acquainted  with  the  errors 
in  religious  doctrine  under  which  the 
Jews  labour ;  since  to  hope  for  success 
in  converting  them  without  previously 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  those 
errors,  would  be  like  a  physician  ex- 
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pecting  to  cure  a  sick  person  without 
knowing  in  what  his  malady  con- 
sisted. 

The  ideas  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tain of  Prophecy ;  the  little  importance 
which  they  attach  to  signs  and  won- 
ders and  miracles  (as  may  be  seen  in 
the  selections  from  p.  Ill  to  p.  148) ; 
their  strange  notions  of  the  immutabi- 
lity of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  God's 
having  himself  resigned  the  right  of 
ever  making  the  least  alteration  in  the 
law  given  by  Moses  (see  p.  135,  note 
4)  ;  and  further,  the  narrow  and  li- 
mited idea  they  have  of  the  character 
of  the  Messiah  (see  p.  311,  $  iv.), 
may  well  account  for  their  reluctance 
to  embrace  the  Gospel.  And  assured 
we  may  be  that  this  reluctance  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Missionaries 
seat  to  them  shall  be  incapable  of  accu- 
rately comprehending,  and  consequent- 
ly of  correcting,  their  erroneous  views 
on  such  subjects.  Though  indeed,  how 
could  Missionaries  be  expected  to  do 
this,  as  long  as  a  want  existed  of  a 
work  calculated  to  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the 
opinions  they  were  called  upon  to  en- 
counter ? 

With  respect  to  the  other  theologi- 
cal subjects  contained  in  these  selec- 
tions, such  as  Maimonides'  views  of 
free-will,  predestination,  God's  hard- 
ening the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  his 
preventing  sinners  from  becoming  pe- 
nitent in  cases  of  aggravated  guilt 
(from  p.  262  to  283),  these  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  the  English  Theo- 
logian, if  even  he  read  them  in  the 
English  translation  only,  and  not  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

The  moral  philosophy  (extending 
from  p.  149  to  p.  200)  must  also  be 
interesting  to  all  intelligent  readers, 
though  unacquainted  with  Hebrew. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  themselves,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  subjoin  a 
specimen  of  the  present  work;  and 
ibis  we  may  with  most  fairness  do, 
by  taking  an  extract  from  the  com- 
mencing portion  of  the  work,  though 
the  narrowness  of  our  limits  compels 
«s  wholly  to  omit  the  valuable  notes 
subjoined  to  the  text. 

"  I.  The  f.>  undation  nf  foundations,  and 
the  j>ill»r  of  wisdom,  is  to  koow  that  there 
exists  a  first  Being,  and  that  He  called  all 
other  beings  into  existence,  and  that  all 
things  existing,  heaven,  earth,  and  what1* 
ever  is  between  them,  exist  only  through 


the  truth  of  His  existence ;  so  that  if  we 
were  to  snppose  that  He  did  not  exist,  no 
other  thing  could  exist;  but  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  all  other  things  existing,  be- 
side Himself,  did  uot  exist,  He  Himself 
would  still  exist,  and  would  not  be  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  their  destruction ;  since 
all  things  existing  stand  in  need  of  Him, 
but  He,  blessed  be  He !  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  them,  not  even  of  any  of  them. 
His  truth  therefore  is  not  like  the  truth  of 
any  one  of  them.  Thus  the  prophet  says  : 
But  the  Lord  is  the  Taut  God,  f  Jer.  x.  10) 
[meaning  that]  He  alone  is  truth,  and  that 
there  belongs  to  no  other  being  a  truth  like 
His  truth.  This  too  is  what  the  law  says  • 
There  is  none  else  (Deut.  iv.  39),  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  not  a  being,  beside  Himself, 
who,  as  to  truth,  is  like  Him. 

II.  This  Being  is  the  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  it 
is  He  who  cooducts  the  orb  with  a  power 
to  which  there  is  no  end  or  limit — with  a 
power,  of  which  there  is  no  cessation ;  for 
the  orb  revolves  continually,  and  it  is  im* 
possible  that  it  should  revolve  without  some 
one  causing  it  to  revolve;  and  it  is  He, 
blessed  be  He  !  who  causes  it  to  revolve, 
without  a  hand,  and  without  a  body 
(i.e.  without  bodily  effort). 

'*  III.  Now  the  knowledge  of  this  matter 
is  a  positive  commandment,  for  it  is  said  t 
7  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  (Exod.  xx.  9.)  and 
every  one  who  holds  the  opinion  that  there 
is  another  God  besides  this,  transgresses  a 
negative  commandment,  for  it  is  said :  Thou 
shall  have  no  other  God  before  me;  (Exod. 
xx.  8.)  aod  also  denies  the  radical  principle, 
for  this  is  the  great  radical  principle  upon 
which  every  thing  depends. 

"  IV.  This  God  is  one— not  two,  nor 
more  than  two,  but  one — whose  unity  is  not 
like  the  unity  of  any  one  of  the  individuals 
existing  in  the  universe — not  one  as  a  kind 
[is  one],  for  this  uicludes  many  individuals; 
nor  one  as  a  body  [is  one],  for  this  is  di- 
visible into  parts  and  portions ;  but  one,  and 
such  an  One,  that  there  is  no  other  Unity 
like  His,  in  the  universe. 

"V.  Were  there  many  Deities,  they 
would  needs  be  bodies  and  frames,  since 
things,  that  can  be  numbered,  which  are 
equal  in  their  essence,  are  distinguishable 
one  from  another  only  by  the  accidental 
qualities  which  belong  to  bodies  or  frames  i 
now  were  the  Creator  a  body  or  frame,  He 
would  have  an  end  and  a  limit ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  a  body  which 
has  not  an  end ;  and  of  every  thing  that  has 
an  end  and  a  limit,  the  power  too  must  have 
an  end  and  a  limit. 

"  VI  But  as  to  our  God,  blessed  be  Hit 
name!  since  His  power  has  no  end,  and 
never  ceases,  (fur  behold  !  the  orb  revolves 
continually)  His  power  is  not  the  power  of 
a  body ;  and  since  He  is  not  a  body,  none  of 
the  accidental  qualities  of  bodies  can  belong 
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to  Him,  so  that  He  should  be  separable  and  ing  taste  for  early  English  learning, 

distinguishable  from  another.   Therefore  it  which  has  gained  so  much  ground 

is  not  possible  that  He  should  be  other  than  within   the  last  few  years.  Since 

One  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  a  Boucher's  death  much  has  been  done 

positive  commandment,  for  it  is  said :  The  wnich  has  extended  our  knowledge  of 

Lord  our  Goduovt  Lord,  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  the  gubject .  we  have  had  many  coU 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  full  lections  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  our 
statement  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  ancestors,  with  which  he  was  un- 
the  present  work,  together  with  a  suf-  acquainted ;  of  which  it  may  be  enough 
ficient  specimen  of  its  execution,  wc  to  specify  the  metrical  romances  of 
are  compelled  to  hasten  to  a  conclu.  IVeber,  Utterson,  and  Hartshorne,  and 
sion — though  we  had  intended  a  few  the  various  reprints  which  have  pro- 
remarks  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  Rab-  ceeded  from  the  liberality  of  the  Rox- 
binical  learning — evincing  the  high  burghe  Club.  Without  a  reference 
importance  of  the  study  (under  the  to  these  obvious  sources  of  informa- 
guidance  of  sound  discretion)  of  the  tion,  the  publication  of  Boucher's 
Jewish  writers  to  the  interpretation  of  Glossary  would  have  been  useless, 
the  Scriptures.  We  must  content  our-  We  are"  happy  to  observe  that  these 
selves  with  referring  our  readers  to  an  additions  are  likely  to  extend  the  bulk 
admirable  Sermon  on  this  subject  by  of  the  work  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
Bishop  Blorafield.  gree  ;  for  more  than  one  third,  nearly 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  one  half,  has  been  contributed  by  its 
to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  3trongly  present  editors.  Of  the  nature  of 
recommend  the  present  work  to  the  these  additions  we  have  also  to  speak 
attention  of  the  public — and  to  the  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation; 
especial  patronage  of  those  who  are  indeed,  the  two  gentlemen  upon  whom 
disposed  at  once  to  further  the  trans-  the  important  task  has  devolved,  of  il- 
lation of  writings  which  throw  great  lustrating  the  early  literature  of  their 
light  on  Scripture,  and  to  encourage  country  (Messrs.  Hunter  and  Steven- 
the  meritorious  labours  of  a  most  able  son),  seem  to  have  taken  no  ordinary 
and  useful  teacher.  care  and  trouble  in  collecting  together 
^  very  much  of  what  lies  out  of  the 
A  Supplement  to  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Eng-  more  frequented  path  of  investigation. 
S ? Language,  particularly  those  of  Dr.  and  have  brought  into  one  point  a  sin- 
johuson  and  Dr.  mister.  By  the  late  gularly  curious  body  of  obsolete,  but 
Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  A  M.  and  FS.A.  valuable  matter.  The  first  of  these 
Kdited  jointly  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  gentlemen  is  already  well  known  to  the 
FS.A.  and  Joseph  Stevenson,  Esq.  Ato.  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the 
Part  1.  "  Thoresby  Correspondence,"  &c.  &c. 
AFTER  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  and  more  especially  as  the  author  of 
years  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Boucher,  the  equally  learned  and  elegant  His- 
we  have  now  the  first  portion  of  the  tories  of  South  Yorkshire.  It  is  ob- 
work  upon  which  he  bestowed  many  vious  that  the  task  of  editing  Boucher's 
years  of  his  life,  and  which,  even  Glossary  could  not  have  been  entrusted 
through  the  medium  of  a  specimen  to  one  who  was  better  calculated  to  do 
containing  the  letter  A,  secured  for  it  justice,  than  to  the  gentleman  who 
him  no  little  estimation  amongst  Eng-  has  already  exhibited  his  taste  for, 
lish  philologists.  The  first  part  of  the  and  proficiency  in  kindred  pursuits, 
present  Supplement  was  announced  by  his  "  Hallamshire  Glossary."  The 
gome  time  ago,  and  its  appearance  additions  communicated  by  Mr.  Hun- 
was  expected  earlier ;  but  we  find  no  ter  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  result 
cause  to  regret  the  delay  which  has  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
taken  place,  since  it  is  obvious  that  literature  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
during  the  interval  much  has  been  Eighth  and  Elizabeth,  a  period  rich  in 
done  which  has  added  to  the  value  of  poetry  and  dramatic  productions,  and 
the  publication.  We  have  here — not  which  is  a  mine  whence  the  work 
a  bare  imprint  of  Boucher's  papers,  has  received  many  of  its  very  interest- 
but  with  them  wc  find  incorporated  a  ing  articles. 

of  curious  and  valuable  additions,  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Stevenson 


calculated  to  bring  them  up  to  the  are  in  general  of  an  earlier  sera,  and  of 
level  of  the  literature  of  the  present  a  different  character.  They  evince  an 
day,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow-    intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
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literature  previous  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing ;  an  acquaintance 
which  of  course  implies  very  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  early  manu- 
scripts, where  alone  the  greater  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  this  class  of 
literature  is  preserved.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance we  are  inclined  to  attach 
no  ordinary  importance,  because  it  is 
only  in  such  instances  that  we  can 
hope  to  have  a  safe  guide  to  an  analy- 
sis of  our  language.  Several  of  these 
quotations  in  themselves  possess  an 
intrinsic  interest,  derived  from  the 
merit  of  the  poem  or  the  history  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  and  as  they 
have,  in  general,  been  given  in  eacn 
article  in  chronological  order,  they 
serve  to  exhibit  the  descent  of  the 
word  which  they  illustrate,  through 
different  ages  and  in  various  forms. 
We  are  also  anxious  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  those  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  language  to  the 
care  which  has  been  bestowed  by  this 
gentleman  upon  the  etymological  part 
of  the  work,  a  portion  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  towards  any  thing  like 
an  approximation  to  a  correct  idea  of 
the  radical,  and  consequently  the  se- 
condary, meaning  of  the  article  dis- 
cussed. The  source  from  which  these 
illustrations  has  principally  been  drawn 
isthe  Saxon  language,  to  which  Mr.  Ste- 
venson attaches  the  greatest  value ;  and 
the  result  of  several  of  his  investiga- 
tions shows  that  he  has  not  attributed 
too  high  a  degree  of  importance  to  it. 
In  the  absence  of  elucidation  from  the 
Saxon,  he  refers  to  the  German,  h- 
ktndic,  Akmannic,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  divi- 
sions of  the  Gothic.  In  this  he  seems 
to  have  followed  nearly  the  same 
course  as  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  in  his  admirable  "  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language ; " 
and,  like  the  Doctor,  it  may  be  remarked, 
the  author  and  editors  of  the  Glos- 
sary of  which  we  are  speaking,  differ 
from  the  colossus  of  English  lexico- 
graphy. Dr.  Johnson,  in  placing  the 
etymological  remarks  which  they  at- 
tach to  each  word  after  its  definition 
and  its  examples. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  publication  has 
been  formed,  we  hasten  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  by  ad- 
ducing a  few  specimens. 

Gsitr.  Mao.  July,  1832. 
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The  first  extract  to  which  we  shall 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  is 
"  Arvel-bread,"  which  details  some 
curious  provincial  customs,  and  exhi- 
bits at  one  view  the  learning,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  good  taste  of  the  trio 
of  scholars  (Messrs.  Boucher,  Hunter, 
and  Stevenson)  engaged  in  this  labo- 
rious, but  curious  and  useful  record  of 
old  English  words,  though  our  limits 
oblige  us  to  extract  only  a  portion  of 
the  article. 

"  Arvel-rread,  n.  A  kind  of  silicernium, 
or  particular  bread,  (u»ed  io  the  North,) 
which,  in  general,  is  barley-cakes,  and 
is  served  up  at  the  collation,  or  dinner,  given 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  at  a  funeral ; 
a  term  that  bean  no  very  distant  resemblance 
to  the  Fes  turn  Ambervale  of  the  Romans ; 
a  feast  instituted  to  obtain  a  bleating  on 
their  fields. 

Come  bring  my  jerkin,  Tib|  111  to  th* 
arvUi  [marvil. 
Yon  man's  deed  seay  seaun,  it  maks  me 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  58. 

Mack  lieaste,  good  Peg,  aweep  th'  house, 

and  don  thee  seaun, 
Our  landlord,  woman,  will  be  here  by  neaun, 
I  had  an  inclin  on't  at  th*  arvil  feast. 

Jb.  p.  59. 

"  If,  in  the  liberty  of  the  Peak  Forest,  any 
person  dies,  it  is  customary  to  invite  every 
family  residing  within  the  district  to  attend 
the  funeral ;  and  a  cake  is  given  to  every  in- 
dividual, who  comes  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  The  custom  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  the  Low  Peak.  At  Wirksworth 
and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  usual  amongst 
the  lower  class  of  people  to  invite  their  re- 
lations und  acquaintance,  each  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  contributes  towards 
the  expense  of  the  funeral.  When  invita- 
tions are  sent,  enquiry  is  generally  made, 
whether  it  is  a  free  or  a  pay-burial. — Pil- 
kington's  Present  Stale  of  Derbyshire,  i  i .  64 . 

"  Hutchinson,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  find 
volume  of  the  History  of  Northumberland, 
p.  90,  says,  that,  "  in  that  county,  (and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
caae  in  all  the  Northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land,) on  the  decease  of  any  person  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  effects,  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  family  are  invited  to  a 
dinoer  on  the  day  of  interment,  which  is 
called  an  arthel,  or  a n-el- dinner ."  He  adds, 
"  that  it  was  anciently  a  solemn  festival 
made  at  the  time  of  publicly  exposing  the 
corpse,  to  exculpate  the  heir,  and  thoae  en- 
titled to  the  possessions  of  the  deceased, 
from  fines  and  mulcts  to  the  Lord  of  the 
manor,  and  from  all  accusation  of  having 
used  violence;  so  that  the  persons  then 
convoked  might  avouch,  that  the  person 
died  fairly,  and  without  suffering  auy  per- 
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shoal  injury"  Thh  custom,  it  is  probable, 
un  have  from  the  Danes.  Olaua  Worrnhie, 
in  the  First  Book  of  his  Monument*  Daaica, 
speaking  of  the  honours  conferred  on  At- 
tila*  the  genera]  of  the  Goths,  at  his  death, 
adds  from  Jornandes,  "  postquam  talibus 
lamentis  est  defletus,  stravam  super  tumu- 
)nm  ejus,  ingenli  commissatione  celebrant." 
Neither  LacUntius,  nor  the  Danish  writers 
in  general,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  make 
out  what  this  strata  or  strata  was :  but 
Wormius  is  confident  it  was  something 
like  what  his  countrymen,  he  says,  call  an 
arfwal.  This  was  a  solemn  feast,  held 
i?  honour  of  a  deceased  Sovereign  or 
Chieftain ;  when  the  succession  was  de- 
clared. Without  such  a  feast,  and  such  a 
ceremony,  no  succession  was  deemed  valid. 
One  part  of  this  ceremony  was,  that  the 
heir,  preceding  a  chosen  band  of  warriors, 
a^l  .attached  to  him,  emptied  a  large  goblet 
of  ale,  a  libation  accompanied  with  a 
solemn  vow  that  he  would  perform  some 
extraordinary  feat.  Of  this  strange  devo- 
tion, Worroius  gives  an  instance,  wherein 
Sweno  vows  to  invade  England  within  three 
years,  and  to  kill  or  dethrone  Ethel  red. 
♦  *•  Attentive,  chiefly,  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, the  Danish  writers  derive  this  arfwal 
frxrra  arrf,  an  heir,  and  ol,  ale.  A  similar 
principle,  it  is  possible,  may  have  deter- 
mined Mr.  Hutchinson  to  refer  it  to  the 
Welsh  ardeliw,  to  avouch,  challenge,  Or  lay 
olaim  to  any  thing.  In  Welsh  aru-yl  (the 
theme  of  which  is  said  to  begicyl,  a  feast 
oc .festival,}  means  funeral  solemnities,  or 
obsequies :  and  signifies  the  same  in  Cornish. 
/(fruad  is  Welsh  for  aoake  or  wafer,  &c. 

"  I  am  inclined, however,  to  suppose  that 
anvyl  (the  undoubted  etymon  of  arvel- 
hrtady)  is  compounded  of  ar,  over,  or  upon, 
and  xvylof  to  weep,  howl,  or  lament.  Of 
this  insignificant  Celtic  vocable  irylo,  the 
Ueb.  hb'  >*  the  theme  ;  and  oXoXv£s>,  ululo, 
t/eii,  how'i  waUt  all  of  them,  the  derivatives. 
I' think  this  an  obvious  and  natural  etymo- 
logy of  anvyl,  from  the  circumstance  ttiat 
formerly  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
countries,  even  those  in  a-  state  of  high  ci- 
vilization, persons  were  employed  on  pur- 
pose, and  even  hired,  to  weep  and  wail  at 
funerals." 

,4Jf  one  of  the  most  common,  of  the 
ludicrous  names  bestowed  upon  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  theie  is  a  very  cu» 
frotts  and'  amusing  account,  under  the 
head  of  "  Atito  Niok." 

*  '*At  what  period,  nnd  induced  by  whet 
motives  '  (says-  tb*~  writer  in  a'  very  long 
-disquisition)  our  ancestors  began  to  allow 
themselves  thus  playfully  to  sport,  as  it  were, 
-with  the  name  of*  the  g  rami  enemy  of  man- 
kind, his  Lorv  has  not  reeorded,    1  suspect  it 


to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.' 
not  long  before  the  Reformation ;  when,  as 
appears  from  the  strange  grotesque  figures, 
observable  on  the  outsides  of  churches 
erected  about  that  period,  as  well  as  be- 
neath the  seats  of  stalls  and  pews,  the 
people  had  been  trained  to  laugh  at,  and 
expose,  the  ignorance  of  their  priests,  and 
many  of  their  absurd  and  ridiculous  le- 
gendary tales.  The  Devil,  for  reosons 
which  is  not  easy  to  asoertain,  had  long 
been  represented  with  cloven  feet  and  a. 
tail,  to  resemble  a  satyr.  In  many  of  the 
ludicrous  names  which  were  given  him,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  epithet  auld  (cer- 
tainly not  as  a  term  of  endearment,  but  of 
familiarity)  prevail  j  such  as  auld  bornie, 
auld  scratch,  &c." 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Mrv 
Boucher's  Glossary  with  two  articles 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 


word  is  neither  in  the 
in  any  of  the  Provincial 


"Assidur.  This 
Dictionaries,  nor  in 

Glossaries,  except  that  of  the  peculiar 
words  used  in  Hallaroshire,  a  district  of 
the  county  of  York.  It  is  in  common  use 
in  that  county  to  describe  a  species  of  yel- 
low tinsel  much  used  by  the  Mummers  at 
Christmas,  and  by  the  rustics  who  accom- 
pany the  plough  on  Plough  Monday  in  its 
rounds  through  the  parish,  as  part  of  their 
fantastic  decoration.  It  occurs  in  an  old 
shop-bill,  as  synonymous  with  horse-gold'* 

*'  Ass-Ridlin,  n.  A  superstitious  custom 
practised  in  the  North  of  England  upon 
the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  when  ashes  are  sifted 
or  riddled  on  the  hearth.  It  is  believed 
that  if  any  of  the  family  shall  die  within 
the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  fated  individual 
will  leave  an  impression  on  the  ashes." 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  in  which  we  are 
confident  we  shall  be  joined  by  every 
antiquary  and  scholar,  that  Boucher's 
Glossary  is  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  present  scanty  stock  of  English 
philological  literature;  and  we  heartily 
wish  that  its  spirited  and  enterprising 
proprietors  may  receive  from  the  pub- 
lic the  encouragement  and  patronage 
which,  in  this  age  of  ephemeral  at- 
tempts to  diffuse  knowledge,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  which  all  en* 
gaged  in  the  production  of  this  valm- 
able  Supplement  to  our  English  dic- 
tionaries so  justly  merit. 


ii's  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldet  Lexi- 
con, translated  by  Charles  Seager. 

•  THI8  very  little  yet  useful  volume 
we  owe  to  the  industry  of  the  son  of 
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Mr.  Seager,  to  whom  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  the  present  day  are  indebted 
for  translations  of  various  elementary 
works,  such  as  Bos,  Viger,  Maittaire, 
and  Hermann's  Metres,  and  others  con* 
iiected  with  the  study  of  Greek.  It  is 
jaot  often,  at  least  in  England,  that  ason 
thus  follows  in  the  steps  of  his  sire; 
-and  still  fewer  is  the  number  of  per- 
sona who  derote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  a  language  that  even  the  zeal 
and  learning  of  Bishop  Burgess  has 
failed  to  bring  into  vogue.  And  yet, 
if  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  were 
fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  sound 
ecclesiastical  learning,  surely  one  and 
all  of  them  would  not  only  make 
themselves  proficient  in  Hebrew,  but 
deem  it  even  a  sine  qua  non  with  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  to  know  quite 
as  much  of  the  original  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  of  the  New  ;  especially 
At  a  time  when  every  effort  is  making 
by  open  foes  from  without,  and  false 
friends  from  within,  to  destroy  by  as- 
sault or  sap,  not  only  the  building, 
but  the  very  foundations  of  our  holy 
Church,  that  must  look  for  aid  not 
only  to  the  piety  of  its  present  sons, 
but  to  the  learning  of  its  future  sup- 
porters; amongst  whom  we  may  fairly 
reckon  such  men  as  Mr.  Seager,  who, 
having  devoted  his  son  to  the  service 
of  religion,  has  a  right  to  look  forward 
to  some  better  preferment  than  a  liv- 
ing in  Wales,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
lceep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Hobut  Caunter,  B.  D. 
Domestic  Chapl&n  to  the  Earl  of 
Tbanet,  ifc. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  display 
of  intellectual  power  in  these  sermons, 
and  as  compositions,  they  may  per- 
haps claim  a  place  among  some  of  the 
best  modern  productions  of  this  class. 
The  discourse  on  the  Trinity  which 
opens  the  volume,  contains  some  very 
masterly  propositions.  Its  brief  but 
comprehensive  text,  "  I  am  that  I  am," 
receives  illustration  from  several  para- 
graphs which  would  not  disgrace  the 
pen  of  our  ablest  divines.  Mr.  Caunter 
endeavours  to  prove  a  fact  which 
seldom  makes  its  way  into  the  head  of 
the  objector,  viz.  that  the  Tri-une 
God  of  the  Christian  is  not  more  re- 
mote from  human  conception,  and 
consequently  not  more  opposed  to 
human  reason,  than  that  semp- Eternal 
being  to  whom  the  Deist  can  assign 


"  neither  beginning  of  days  hot  end  of 

life."  : 

"  It  Is  no  more  repugnant  to  our  reason, 
to  believe  Father,  Son,  aod  Holy  Ghost, 
to  be  three  distinct  persons,  and  yet  one 
God,  than  to  believe  in  in*  Existence  of% 
Being  single  and  unoompounded,  but  of 
which  we  are  not  at  all  more  capable  of 
imagining  tbe  nature;  unoriginated,  it> ca- 
pable of  dissolution,  the  cause  of  all  things, 
except  its  own  existence,  which  alone  was 
without  canse.  And  indeed,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  very  absence 
of  a  cause  is  as  incongruous  to  reason  as  the 
greatest  mystery  which  religion  can  offer  to 
our  belief." 

In  a  subsequent  discourse  on  the 
wages  of  sin,  the  following  queries 
are  strikingly  put,  and  form,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  "Best  answers  to  the  objector, 
against  an  eternity  of  future  ratribu- 

4.-    „  .  •  * 

tion. 

"Do  not  let  us  imagine,  that  uniform 
and  persisting  Bin  can  receive  an  adcmiato 
punishment  in  this  world.  If  we  die  in  tuoh 
sin,  is  it  natural  that  we  should  rise  again 
in  righteousness  ?  What  can  there  be  in 
the  grave  to  purify  the  unregenerate  sou) 
for  the  paradise  of  God  ?  " 

We  regret  to  find  this  appeal  op 
behalf  of  scriptural  truth  succeeded  by 
the  following  dubious  sentence. 

"  God  will  therefore  everlastingly  punish', 
where  his  love  is  not  propitiated  by  repent- 
ance and  righteousness  of  fife." 

..  ■ 

And  again, 

"And  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
guilt,  which  has  never  been  expiated  by 
contrition,  &c." 

Now,  referring  to  other  portions  ef 
this  volume,  we  are  led  to  hope  that 
these  sentences  (open,  to  say  the  least, 
to  possible  misconstruction)  arc  merely 
the  result  of  a  lapsus  pemut,  or  at  worst, 
of  a  momentary  inaccuracy  of  phra- 
seology. But  we  would  beg  respect- 
fully to  inquire  of  the  reverend  author, 
whether  he  may  not  find  some  hearers, 
and  some  readers,  who  might  infer 
from  such  sentences  the  very  un- 
scriptural  notion  that  man  can  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  man  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  other  passages  Mr. 
Caunter  dwells  with  christian  elo- 
quence on  the  undeserved  mercy  of 
God,  in  the  provision  of  a  Redeemer 
as  the  sole  medium  of  acceptance  be- 
tween an  offended  Creator  and  a 
trangressing  creature;  but  why  lay 
himself -open  to  the  .charge,  either  of 

•  ,  . 
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contradiction  or  confusion,  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  Christian  scheme  ? 

We  are  not  the  adherents  of  any  pecu- 
liar class  of  preachers :  we  would  see 
all  the  pastoral  servants  of  our  revered 
Church  clearly  propound  her  doctrines 
with  the  same  meek  yet  uncompro- 
mising fidelity  with  which  (resting  on 
her  scriptural  foundation)  she  has  ex- 
hibited them  to  her  members;  and 
none  are  more  likely  rationally  to  ad- 
vance her  interests,  than  those  who, 
possessed,  like  the  present  writer,  of 
considerable  intellectual  qualifications, 
and  free  from  every  offensive  peculia- 
rity of  diction,  can  preach  the  cross 
without  adding  to  it  any  unnecessary 
reproach  ;  without  subjecting  the  doc- 


trines of  Christianity  to  the 
of  infidelity,  or  the  derision  of  the 
worldly,  by  mixing  up  their  own  cru- 
dities and  peculiarities  with  its  hum- 
bling but  sublime  truths. 

With  much  deference  to  Mr.  Caun- 
ter,  we  therefore  venture  to  express  a 
hope,  that  in  his  next  volume  he  will, 
while  he  retains  unimpaired  his  pre- 
sent style  and  mode  of  arrangement, 
infuse  into  them  something  more  of 
the  spirit  which  animates  our  liturgy 
and  homilies.  By  this  happy  com- 
bination of  the  intellectual  with  the 
spiritual,  he  will,  we  think,  secure 
what  we  are  sure  he  desires-— a  still 
wider  field  of  Christian  usefulness. 
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New  Works  announced  for  Publication. 

We  are  happy  to  we  the  announcement 
of  a  Topographical  and  Genealogical  work, 
to  be  iutitled  Collectanea  Topographies  i 
and  to  appear  in  Quarterly  Parts.  Its  ob- 
jects will  be  the  publication  of  important 
inedited  documents  illustrative  of  Local  His- 
tory and  Genealogy,  sod  the  preservation  of 
notion  or  fragment!  of  a  topographical  na- 
ture, too  brief  to  appear  in  a  separate  form, 
but  which  may  form  the  materials  of  future 
County  Histories.  Sir  Thomas  Phiilipps, 
Bart.  F.R.S.,  F.SA.j  the  Rev.  Bulkeley 
Bandinel,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Keeper  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford;  Frederic  Madden* 
Esq  K.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Assistant  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  author  of  the 
Histories  of  South  Yorkshire;  George  Ba- 
ker, Esq.  author  of  the  History  of  North- 
amptonshire ;  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Di- 
rector S.A. ;  and  Alfred  John  Kempe,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  have  promised  to  support  the  work 
by  their  contributions ;  and  we  beg  to  in- 
vite the  topographical  correspondents  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  afield  where  more 
extensive  scope  will  be  allowed  for  their 
communications,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
Sylvanua  Urban  will  not  neglect  to  promote 
and  cherish  the  valuable  labours  of  the  to- 
pographer. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  and  Visit  to 
Paris  ;  embracing  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive account  of  her  principal  places  and 
public  buildings.    By  Geo.  Clayton,  jun. 

The  Autobiography  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Bowring,  containing 
copious  extract*  from  his  correspondence 
with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age. 

Ao  Historical  View  of  the  Principal 
Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Newman. 

An  Argument,  a  Priori,  for  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.    By  W.  GiLLtsm. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Industrial  Situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  from  1775  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  withau  examination  of  the  Causes 
of  her  distress.  By  Alexander  Mundell, 
Esq. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections,  (for 
England  and  Wales)  as  altered  by  the  Re- 
form Act,  &c.  by  Charles  F.  F.  Words- 
worth, Esq. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections  for 
Scotland. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections  for 


A  popular  View  of  the  Climate  and  Medi- 
cal Topography  of  British  America.  By 
Wm.  Rogers,  Esq. 

A  Memoir  by  the  late  Major  Rekkill, 
to  accompany  his  Chart*  on  the  Prevalent 
Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  translation  of  Butte  nan's  celebrated 
Greek  Grammar.  By  Mr.  Keightley,  au- 
thor of  Mythology. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica.  By  A.  T. 
Thomson,  M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
dica in  the  University  of  Lorn  Ion,  Sic. 

Memoir  of  the  Court  and  Character  of 
Charles  the  First.  By  Lucy  Aikih,  9  vols. 
8vo. 

Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of  Hor- 
ticulture.   By  John  Lindley,  Esq. 

History  of  Charlemagne.     By  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Esq. 

Reflections  and  Admonitory  Hints  of  the 
Principal  of  a  Seminary,  on  retiring  from 
the  duties  of  his  statioo.  By  John  Fawcett. 

A  new  Edition  of  an  Introduction  to  Bo- 
tany.   By  Mr.  Bamcks,  FX.S. 

A  Collection  of  the  Exercises  which  have 
obtained  Prize*  in  the  Charter  House,  from 
1814  to  18S9. 

The  Tradesman's  Guide  to  Superficial 
Measurement. 

"The  Natural  Soo,"  in  the  metre  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  to  be  published  in  Cantos- 
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Oxioro  University. 

June  4.  At  a  Convocation  h  olden  at  Ox- 
ford, the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Civil  Law  was  conferred  oo  the  following 
gentlemen  : — The  Earl  of  Bandoo,  Lieut.- 
Grn.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  Esq.  F.R,  and 
L.S.  Secretary  to  Zoological  Society,  and 
I.  D' Israeli,  Esq.  F.SA.  the  Historian  of 
Charles  the  First.  The  Creweian  Oration, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Founders  and  Be- 
nefactors of  the  University,  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cramer,  the  Public  Orator, 
after  which  the  prizes  stated  in  part  i.  p.  645 
were  recited. 

June  80.  The  following  subjects  are  pro- 
posed for  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  the  en- 
suing year,  vii. — 

For  Latin  Verse—"  Carthago." 

English  Essay — <'  Oo  Emulation." 

Latin  Essay— "De  Atticorum  Coroedia." 

Sir  Roger  Navdigate's  Prize— "Grenada." 

Theological  Prize  — "  The  analogy  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  wonld  not  lead  us 
to  expect  a  perpetual  succession  of  miracu- 
lous powers  in  the  church." 

July  10.  The  Warden  and  Electors  from 
New  College  paid  their  annual  visit  to  Win- 
chester College,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  retirement  of  superannuates. 
Subjoined  are  the  subjects  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded  and  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  :  — 

Gold  Medals.— English  Essay  — "The 
Dangers  of  Early  Success."    J.  Hill. 

Latin  Poem — "Capitoli  Immobile  Sax- 
um."    T.  R.  Henn. 

Silver  Medals.— Latin  Speech—**  Pro  T. 
Annio  Milone  Peroratio."    Chas.  Sweet. 

English  Speech — "  Mr.  Pulteney  on  the 
Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of  Seamen." 
HeDry  Wui.  Cripps. 

Kino's  College. 

July  6.  The  gratifying  spectacle  of  dis- 
tributing prizes  took  place  this  day,  when 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
officiated  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
in  the  College,  as  well  as  to  those  io  the 
junior  department,  or  School,  the  rewards 
that  have  been  assigned  to  them  by  their 
preceptors  for  their  proficiency  and  good 
conduct  during  the  past  session. 

Amongst  the  numerous  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution  assembled  on  this 
•ecasiuo,  were  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Laodaff,  Lords  Brownlow  and  Henley,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  Rev.  Drs.  D'Oyly  and  Shep- 
herd, Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  Wm.  Cotton,  Esq., 
Aid.  Winchester,  &c.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  prizes 

Senior  Department. 
Theology  — 1st,  J.  A.  Frere  :  2d,  H.  J.  C. 
Smith  ;  3d,  E.  Sleep ;  4th,  John  Smith ; 
5th,  Wm.  Winchester. 


Classics,  Senior  Class. —  1st,  J.  A.  Frere; 
2d,  E.  Sleap. — Junior  Clasi.—\%tt  John 
Smith  ;  2d,  George  Sweet. 

Mathematics. — 1st,  R.  A.  Gordon  ;  2d,  W. 
Pocock;  3d,  F.  W.  Shaw;  4th,  Robert 
Peppercorne. 

English  Literature.—  H.  J.  C.  Smith. 

French  Literature.—  H.  Tritton ;  J.E.  Coo- 
per. 

Junior  Department. 

Sixth  Class.— Matthison,  Hatchard,  Fin- 
cham,  S.  Williams,  Boileau,  Garvock. 

Fifth  Class.— Dowling,  Collier,  Roope,  Sal- 
mon. 

Fourth  Class. — Stone,  Robinson,  Canton, 
Warner,  Collingdon,  Hartley. 

Third  Class. — Hitliard,  Bourne,  Calvert. 

Second  Class.— Foggo,  sen.,  Heisch,  Harri- 
son, Norris,  Bailey,  Collison. 

First  Class.  —  Bucke,  Chapman,  Rhodes, 
Shaw. 

French   Class. —  Hatchard,  Boileau,  De 

Suuza,  Duncan. 
Junior  Mathematics,  ice— Rothery,  sen., 

Boucher,  Foggo,  Vincent,  Brookes,  Car- 

ruthers,  Nuthall. 
Drnrrir.g. —  Blanchurd,  Liggins. 

Testimonials  were  also  given  to  many 
pupils  who  had  distiguished  themselves  by 
diligence  in  study  and  regularity  in  attend- 
ance. The  Testimonial  for  general  good 
conduct  was  awarded  to  Elsegood,  sen. 

Prizes  were  then  presented  by  his  Grace 
to  the  most  distinguished  pupil  in  each  of 
the  district  Grammar  Schools  in  union  with 
the  College. 

Newman, HackneyChurch  of  Englaud  School* 
Christie,  St.  Peter's,  Pimlico  ditto. 
Proutt  Kensington  ditto. 

London  University. 

July  14.  The  distribution  of  the  class 
prizes  took  place ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
Greek  Professor  read  a  report,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was,  that  the  Council  had 
found  out  the  error  of  its  late  dictation,  and 
that  a  senatus  academiens  wonld  be  formed, 
so  as  to  unite  the  professors  in  a  body,  and 
to  give  them  some  authority  over  the  tur- 
bulent. They  are  still,  however,  to  act  iu 
concert  with,  not  independently  of,  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  concern— the  council  of 
shareholders.  Theorizes  (books)  were  thus 
distributed : — 

G*eek. — Senior  class,  1st  prize,  A.  C. 
Goodeu  i  2nd,  J.  Uwins.  Junior  class,  J. 
Thompson  and  J.  Lain  son  ;  2nd,  C.  Dobson. 

Latin. — Senior  class,  A.  C.  Gooden  ;  2nd, 
C.  Barton.  Junior  class,  J.  Lainsun  and  J. 
Thompson. 

Mathematics. — Senior  class,  Adam.  Se- 
cond class,  second  division,  C.  Barton,  H. 
Cole.  First  class,  second  division,  J.  Uwins, 
R,  Broome.  Second  class,  first  division,  T. 
Watson,  N.  Wornum.  First  class,  first  di- 
vision, S,  Spaldiag,  J.  LeifchiW. 
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own  rights  and  liberties,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Yet 
no  country  had  been  so  barbarously  outraged 
as  magnanimous  Poland— nor  was  there  any 
country, — j  nfted  with  so  many  virtues,  and 
sinking  under  so  many  injuries,  even  to  her 
extinction  as  a  nation, — which  had  so  strong 


62 

Natural  Philosophy.  —  J.  Williams,  W. 
Christie,  and  J.  Watson. 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic. — For 
general  excellence,  fJ.  Woolley.  Examina- 
tions, J.  Woolley,  W.Christie. 

English  Literature. — Senior  class,  J.  Wil- 
liams ;  junior,  Lord  W.  Townshend. 

Prize  Essay  in  junior  English  class,  S.  a  claim  to  the  veneration,  to  the  sympathy, 
Phillips.  and  to  the  gratitude  of  Europe,  as  this  chi- 

French.—T.  Wheeler,  S.  Spalding.  valric  country ;— for,  be  it  ruer  remembered 

Bfiglish  Law.— Harden,  Heath,  Hubbock.    that  Poland  twice  arose  in  the  hour  of 
Essay  Prizes  given  by  Professor  Amos  and    peril  and  danger,  and  twice  saved,  by  her 
by  subscription  among  pupils. — Hare,  Hub-     undaunted  valour,  the  rich  and  fertile  pro- 
bock,  Heath,  Gale.  vinces  of  Western  Europe — he  might  eaj 

the  Christian  world,  from  the  grasp  of 
HULL  literary  polisu  society.  Mahomedan  baibarians."   In  conclusion,  the 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Society  Doctor  said  he  must  repeat,  that,  as  the  ob- 
took  place  on  the  1 9th  July,  in  the  Theatre  ject  0f  the  Association  was  humane  and 
of  the  Philosophical  Society ;  Dr.  Chalmers,     generous,  and  in  every  way  praiseworthy, 


the  President/in  the  chair.    Mr.  E.  Buck- 
ton,  Secretary,  read  over  the  minutes  of  the 
former  meetings  for  the  eatablishracnt  of  the 
Society,  and  announced  several  donations  of 
books  and  money.    The  President  then  de- 
livered an  appropriate  address.    Painful,  he 
observed,  as  the  recollections  of  the  late 
events  in  Poland  must  be  to  all  present, 
there  still  appeared  some  reasoo  for  consola- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  recent  clash  of  arms, 
—  the  fall  of  Warsaw — and  the  subsequent 
Russian  cruelties,  had  awakened  in  all  the 
nations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
not  only  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Poles, 
but  strong  indignation  against  their  op- 
pressors.  They  had  also  shaken  off  (and 
the  establishment  of  that  Society  was  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion)  that 
slumber  which  the  literary  world  had  so  long 
been  indulging  with  regard  to  Poland ; — ami 
he  sincerely  hoped  they  would  yet  arouse, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  all  the  physical 
and  moral  energies  of  Europe  on  her  behalf. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Poland,  as  not  only  the  land  of  heroes  and 
patriots,  but  as  having  produced  eminent 
literary  and  scientific  characters.    '«  The 
Polish  literature,"  he  said,  ««  which  by  our 
co-operation  with  the  parent  association,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  from  the  wreck 
of  that  unhappy  country — as  the  Talmud 
from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem — and  to  give  it 
to  the  world  in  all  its  purity,  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  store  of 
historical   illustrations.     The   history  of 
Poland,  however,  was  remarkable  for  the 
unambitious   conduct  of  its  people  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe.   The  Poles, 
whom  uature  had  gifted  with  every  requisite 
for  the  conquest  of  nations,  and  the  most 
daring  enterprises  ;  robust,  active,  laborious, 
indefatigable,  gentle,  patient,  frugal,  endned 
with  an  intrepidity  eclipsing  even  the  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  ancient  chivalry, — satisfied 
with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  their 
forefathers,  and  free  from  ambition,  never 
looked  beyond  their  ancient  frontiers,— 
never  drew  a  sword  except  in  defence  of  their 
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his  hearers  ought  to  forward  it  by  all 
means  in  their  power. —  Mr.  T.  J.  Buckt,on, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  then  read  e> 
taper,  containing—"  a  Description  of  the 
"toles  as  a  nation,  shewing  their  connection 
with  other  nations  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  times."  He  prefaced  this  ethnogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Polish  and  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  in  Europe,  with  the  remark 
that,  although  some  time  might  elapse  be- 
fore tbe  objects  of  the  Hull  Literary  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Friends  of  Poland  became  suffi- 
ciently known  to  be  justly  appreciated  by 
the  great  body  of  his  townspeople,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  highly  gratifying  to  find,  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  so 
many  were  enrolled,  willing  to  lend  their  aid 
and  countenance  to  the  undertaking. 

When  the  paper  was  concluded,  the  Se- 
cretary stated  that  he  had  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged some  materials  which  comprehended 
a  condensed  narative  of  the  *'  three  infamous 
partitions  of  Poland;"— the  partial  or  pre- 
tended Restoration  in  1815  ; — and  the  events 
that  arose  out  of  these  transactions.    It  was 
shown  that  the  constitution  granted  by 
Alexander  had  been  violated  in  almost  every 
article.    Tbe  statements  of  Harro  Harring 
were  adduced  as  corroborative  evidence  i  and 
the  Manifesto  of  the  Polish  Nation  to  Eu- 
rope, voted  by  the  Diet  of  Poland,  20th 
December,  1830,  was  referred  to  as  a  most 
important  document,  next  in  value  to  the 
protest  of  the  Crown  of  Poland,  against  the 
first  partition  of  that  country  in  1775.— The 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  reading  a  passage  or  two  from 
the  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Hunter  Gordon, 
and  impressing  the  necessity  of  awakening 
the  public  mind  on  the  all-important  but 
neglected  subject  of  international  law,  for 
which  purpose  the  proposed  cheap  monthly 
publication  of  the  Hull  Society  would, 
amongst  other  things,  be  well  adapted. 

GRESHAM  COMMEMORATION. 

A  subscription  having  been  entered  into 
by  several  of  the  roost  respectable  inhabil- 
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ants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate, 
which  other  gentlemen  were  invited  to  join, 
in  order  to  celebrate  a  commemoration  of  the 
munificent  English  merchant  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  whose  remains  were  interred  in 
the  ancient  Priory  Church  of  that  place ;  di- 
vine service  was  performed  therein  on  Thurs- 
day the  12th  July  last.  The  Choirs  of  Su 
Paul's  and  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel  attended, 
and  chanted  the  morning  service,  which  was 
interspersed  with  various  occasional  anthems, 
sung  by  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Vaughan,  Atkins, 
Goulden,  and  Hawes.  The  Jubilate,  a  very 
masterly  composition  by  Mr.  Charles  Hart, 
which  gained  the  Gresham  prize-medal,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number,  was  performed. 
W.  T.  Copeland,  Esq.  M.P.-  Alderman  of 
Bishopsgate,  presided  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
The  Rev.  VV.  M.  Blencowe,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  delivered  an  eloquent  dis- 
course from  a  text  extremely  applicable  to 
the  eminent  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
ihatn  as  a  Christian  merchant, 
"  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord." — Romans,  c.  xii.  v.  1]. 

After  the  service  a  select  portion  of  the 
assembly  repaired  to  Crosby  Hall,  within 
the  ancient  walls  of  which  some  glees  were 
performed  with  excellent  effect.  By  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  the  musical  performers 
were  stationed  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall, 
which  nearly  four  centuries  since  had  been 
the  music  gallery. 

We  much  regretted  that  the  effect  of  the 
proportions  of  the  noble  apartment  could 
not  be  fully  displayed ;  the  floors  of  the 
Warehouse  having  rendered  it  at  present  a 
sort  of  spacious  loft  in  the  roof.  The  sooner 
these  floors  can  be  removed,  the  better,  we 
are  of  opinion,  the  public  will  comprehend 
the  tasteful  objects  which  the  Restoration 
Committee  have  io  view.  In  its  present 
state,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  the  general  beauty  of  Crosby 
Hall  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

A  fine  collection  of  old  stained  Glass  is 
now  on  view  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  the 
same  room  with  the  Clarence  Vase.    It  has 


been  brought  to  England  from 


th 


e  va  i 


Its  of 

the  Church  of  St.  Severin  at  Cologne,  whpro 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  secreted  in  the 
earlier  year*  of  the  French  revolution,  hav- 
iog  been  originally  removed  from  Alten- 
burg. 

The  period  of  it*  excecution  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  subjects 
are  chiefly  a  series  of  the  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Bernard,  or  in  those  of  the  abbots 
of  some  monastic  house,  perhaps  that  of 
Altenborg.  There  are  also  pieces  repre- 
senting the  Godhead,  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  Offering  in  the  Temple.  There  is 
much  splendid  colouring  about  the  work, 
although  not  so  fully  occupying  the  sur- 


6S' 


as  in  glass  produced  in  the  preceding 
half-century,  of  which  the  window  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  is  a  fine  specimen. 
The  drawing,  however,  is  uncommonly  cor- 
rect, and  the  draperies  very  beautiful,  both 
in  their  fblds  and  their  damasked  patterns. 
Indeed,  the  designs  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  school  of  Albert  Durer,  to  whom  they 
are  attributed. 

These  windows,  which  together  occupy 
240  square  feet,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Curling  fur  the  church  of  Hitchiu  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  a  plau  approved  by  the  late  Mr. 
Delink  Rateliffe  and  other  gentlemen  ;  but, 
the  parishioners  not  being  willing  to  con- 
tribute the  necessary  expenses,  they  are  now 
exposed  for  sale,  and  deserve  the  attention 
of  ecclesiastical  benefsctors. 

s 

NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  estimated  expense  of  erecting  this 
building  at  Charing  Cross  is  50,000/.  j  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  preseut 
year  is  15,000/.;  leaving  to  be  granted  in 
future  years  35,000/.  'I  he  proposed  edi- 
fice will  be  46*1  feet  in  length  and  CH  feet  in 
width,  in  its  extreme  dimensions,  and  will 
consist  of  a  ceutre  and  two  wings.  The 
western  wing  will  contain,  on  the  ground 
floor,  rooms  for  the  reception  of  records 
(removed  from  the  Exchequer  offices, 
Westminster,)  and  an  entrance  into  the  bar- 
rack-yard, such  as  now  exists.  Above  them 
will  be  a  picture  gallery,  divided  into  four 
rooms  j  one,  50  feet  by  50  feet ;  two,  50 
feet  by  88  feet ;  and  one  room  50  feet 
by  32  feet;  together  with  four  cabinets  for 
the  reception  of  small  pictures,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  keeper.  The  floors  will  be  made 
fire-proof.  The  custern  wing,  of  similar 
extent,  will  contain,  on  the  ground-floor, 
a  hall  for  casts,  the  library  and  council- 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  keeper.  There  will  be  likewise 
a  gateway  or  entrance  corresponding  to  that 
leading  into  the  barrack-yard  in  the  other 
wing.  In  the  basement  below  this  wing 
there  will  be  offices  for  the  use  of  the  Roval 
Academy,  and  a  separate  set  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  keeper.  The  centre 
building  will  consist  of  halls,  vestibules, 
staircases,  &c.  for  both  establishments  ; 
they  will  be  distinct  and  separated,  but  sO 
brought  together  as  to  form  one  grand  fea- 
ture of  interior  decoration.  The  building 
is  proposed  to  be  executed  in  stone.  The 
central  portico  is  to  be  constructed  with  the 
columns  and  other  members  of  that  which 
formerly  decorated  the  palace  at  Carlton 
House.  The  materials  of  the  present  build- 
ing of  the  Royal  Mews  are  to  be  used  io  the 
construction  of  the  new  building,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  employed  with  propriety. 

THE  DIORAMA,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

The  Dioratna  has  opened  with  two  new 
views — a  landscape  and  an  interior.  Tlie 
former  is  of  Paris,  taken  from  the  heights  of 
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Monttnartre,  and  has  been  painted  by  Da- 
guerre  with  fidelity  and  care,  but  without 
aoy  aim  at  fine  effect.  Id  the  foreground, 
however,  the  windmills  of  Montmartre  are 
painted  with  great  power. 

The  second  view  U  of*  gallery  in  the  sin- 
gular and  celebrated  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
"  The  Campo  Santo  it  an  enclosure  planted 
with  Cyprus  trees  and  myrtles,  surrounded 
by  sixty  arcades  of  white  aod  black  marble, 
horizontally  laid,  and  forming  a  rectangular 
parallelogram.  Its  longest  sides  are  erected 
on  twenty-seven  pillars,  aod  admit  the  light 
through  semicircular  arches  in  the  galleries, 
which  are  ornamented  with  paintings  in 
fresco,  upon  sacred  subjects,  by  the  oldest 
Tuscan  masters,  and  are  further  adorned 
by  upwards  of  600  sepulchral  monuments, 
1  blunging  to  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Pisa,  and  by  magnificent  sarcophagi,  mostly 
of  Parian  marble,  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople aod  Greece,  besides  a  great  number 
of  other  interesting  monuments."  It  is  one 
of  those  long  galleries  that  the  present  pic- 
ture represents ;  the  heavy  beams  of  its  roof 
are  uncovered  ;  th  rough  the  orifices  in  one 
of  its  walls  the  light  is  admitted  ;  on  the 
opposite  one  are  the  fresco  paintings ;  be- 
low, and  along  each  side,  are  arranged  the 
monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity.  The 
painting  of  this  curious  subject  is  by  Bou- 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  INSTITUTION. 

This  institution  has  been  established  for 
collecting  information  relative  to  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Devon.  The  Com- 
mittee have  two  objects  in  view  with  regard 
to  their  enquiries;  first,  to  collect  what- 
ever may  have  been  already  published  in  re- 
ference to  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
the  County,  and  to  condense  in  one  body 
the  information  scattered  through  different 
works,  some  of  which  are  not  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  secondly,  to  obtain  from  public  re- 
cords and  private  collections,  such  materials 
as  have  not  already  been  given  to  the  public, 
and  from  local  enquiry  and  personal  investi- 
gation, to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
the  existing  state  of  our  Ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices. Another  point  is,  to  preserve  by 
drawings  a  remembrance  of  such  Churches 
as  have  become  decayed  by  time,  or  are  to 
be  removed  to  give  place  to  new  and  more 
imodious  fabrics. 


Th 


observes  the  last  an- 


Committee, 
nual  report,  "  have  received  many  interesting 
communications.  The  Plymouth  Committee 
have  forwarded  returns  for  several  parishes 
in  that  neghbourhood,  aod  many  have  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Froude, 
from  whom  further  assistance  is  promised. 
The  Committee  have  thought  proper  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  a  particular  district ; 
and  being  desirous  to  render  their  informa- 
tion as  complete  as  possible,  they  arc  now 
engaged  with  the  Deanery  of  Christianity, 


which  includes  the  City  of  Exeter  and  a 
few  adjoining  parishes.  When  that  Deanery 
is  finished,  they  propose  proceeding  with 


NUMISMATICS. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  has  just  pur- 
chased the  rich  collection  of  antique  medals 
mode  by  M.  Edouard  de  Cadalvene,  during 
his  three  years'  tour  in  the  East.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rare  Greek  coins  in  this  collec- 
tion, there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  impe- 
rial golden  medals,  which  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  repair  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
late  robbery.  This  is  the  second  collection 
with  which  M.  de  Cadalvene  has  supplied 
the  Royal  Library,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  the  robbery,  still  possesses  the 
most  complete  cabinet  in  Europe. 


MR.  TRATTLE*8  COINS,  &C. 

*  A  very  rich  collection  of  coins  and  me* 
dais,  formed  by  the  late  Marmaduke  Trattle, 
Esq.  has  been  recently  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  in  twenty-eight  days  sale.  They 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 
I.  Greek  medals.  II.  A  series  of  gold  and 
silver  com*,  combining  the  united  cabinets 
of  Lord  Northwick  and  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Sullivan,  with  great  additions.  III.  A  se- 
ries of  Roman  large,  middle,  and  small  brass, 
including  the  fine  collection  of  large  Roman 
brass  formed  by  the  late  Philip  Neve,  Esq. 
IV.  A  rich  collection  of  English  coins  and 
medals;  the  works  of  Briot,  the  Simons, 
Rawlins,  and  the  Roettiers  ;  with  very  nu- 
merous and  choice  patterns  and  proofs  of 
the  periods  of  Charles  I.  the  Commonwealth, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  11.  V.  Fo- 
reign coins  of  every  European  state.  VI. 
Mr  dais  of  all  nations. 

The  following  were  the  most  important 
articles  : 

Greek  Gold  Cows. 
The  Double  Stater  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  91.  5s.  , 

Ptolemy  the  First,  1 6/. 

Greek  Silver  Coins. 

Cyrene ;  weight  966  grains.  Obverse,  the 
head  of  a  lion ;  before  it,  the  silphium. 
Reverse,  the  head  of  an  unknown  animal 
and  two  serpeots  in  an  indented 
This  coin  is  a  great  curiosity,  39/. 

Nicomedes  II.,  ",L  7  s. 

PbileUerus,  7l.  8s. 

Ptolemy  V.,  9/.  5*. 

Roman  Gold  Coins. 
Julius.  Reverse,  Mark  Anthony,  35/.  lOr. 
Julius.    Reverse,  Augustus,  1 5/. 
Mark  Anthony.  Rev.  Augustus,  10/.  15*. 
Domitilla.  Reverse,  Vespasian,  99/.  I  Or. 
Julia  Titi,  42/. 
Doroitia,  14/.  \Ss. 
Plotina.  Reverse,  Trajan,  12/.  10*. 
Matidia,  9/. 
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Com  mod  us,  from  fit.  to  15/*  He  had  no 
lets  than  9.9  of  these  rare  coins. 

Crispins,  16*. 

Did iua  Julianas,  251.  10s. 

Clodius  Albirfus,  70/.  Of  this  coin  there 
is  not  another  known  in  this  country.  We 
are  sorry  to  any  it  wi  bought  by  a  French 
DobJeman. 

Severus.  Reverse,  the  front  face  of  Julia 
Dotnna,  between  the  profile  of  Caracal  la 
and  Geta.  \4L  5s. 

J  alia  Domna,  IS/.  10s. 

Caracalla;  Reverse,  GeU,  16/.  10s. 

Macrinus,  13/.  15s. 

Hostilian,  38/. 

Pmthumus  and  Hercules,  their  heads  in 
profile.  Reverse,  heads  in  profile  of  Vic- 
tory and  Peace,  1 1/.  3s. 

Lie lianus,  43/. 

Auretian,  12/.  12*. 

Helena,  23/. 

Roman  Large  Brass. 

ViteUius,  9L 

Plotiua,  32/. 

Matidia,  32/.  10s. 

Pertinex,  14/.  15s. 

English  Coins  in  Gold. 

Henry  VII.  Sovereign,  20/.  10s. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  50s.  piece,  1 Q0L 

Charles  II.  a  pattern  for  20s.  piece.  Mag- 
nalia  Dei,  23/. 

George  III.  pattern  for  a  five- Guinea 
piece,  36/. 

George  III.  pattern  for  a  two-Guinea 
piece,  21/. 

English  Coins  in  Silver. 

Elizabeth  Shilling,  with  date  in  the  field, 
1383,  13/.  15s. 

The  Exurgate  Half-Crown  of  James  I. 
15/.  15* 

Charles  I.  Half-Crown,  the  King  on 
horseback  trampling  on  armour,  14/.  14s. 

Charles  I.  pattern  probably  for  a  Crown, 
by  Briot.  Obverse,  the  King  barehesded. 
Rererse,  the  King  on  horseback,  34/.  10s. 

Commonwealth  Half-Crown,  by  David 
Raruage,  35/. 

Shilling,  by  Ramage,  38/. 

Bloodeau's  Hslf-Crown,  inscribed  on  the 
edge  **  Truth  and  Peace,"  27/.  10s. 

Oliver's  Sixpence,  29/.  10s. 

The  famous  Petition  Crown  of  Charles  II. 


by  Thomas  Simon,  the  best  ever  sold  at  a 
public  sale,  bought  by  Mr.  Young  for  22*/. 

Charles  II.  Crown,  the  same  as  the  last, 
in  place  of  the  Petition  on  the  edge, *«  Red- 
dite  qua:  Cessans,"  &c.  74/.  Us. 

English  Medals  in  Silver. 

Robert Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  I"/.  15s. 

Ferdinand  Lord  Fairfax,  13/. 

The  small  Medal  in  bronze  on  the  Battle 
of  Dunbar,  12/.  15s. 

Lord  Kimboltoo,  71.  7s. 

Lord  Inchrnuuin,  8/.  1 5s. 

Henry  Scobel,  9/.  5s. 

Bulstrodc  Whitelock,  23/.  10s. 

The  Half-Testoon  of  Mary,  with  her  Por- 
trait. This  piece  is  unique  and  unpublished. 
Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Philip  Neve, 
Esq.  27/.  10s. 

The  principal  purchasers  were  the  British 
Museum,  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  Baron  Bol- 
land,  Colonel  Durant,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Young. 

Marmaduke  Trattte,  Esq.  was  born  the 
3rd  of  February,  1752,  and  was  the  only 
son  of  John  Trattte,  Esq.  of  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mayor  of  that  town 
about  the  year  1743.  His  mother  was  a 
Miss  Langdale,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  King  Charles's  army  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  Mr.  Trattle  commenced  life  as  • 
West  India  merchant  in  London;  which 
occupation  he  pursued  with  unsullied  ho- 
nour and  integrity  nearly  to  his  death.  He 
resided  for  fifty  years  in  the  Rectory-honse 
of  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  where  he  died 
Sept.  26,  1831  5  aud  was  buried  at  St.  Mi- 
chael Royal,  Tower  Hill,  with  the  Lang- 
dale family.  His  residence  was  the  focus  of 
nearly  all  the  numismatists  of  his  age.  His 
urbanity  of  manners,  diversity  of  intelli- 
gence, and  hospitality,  made  him  a  most 
valuable  friend.  Having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  which  he  devoted  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  his  collection  of  rare  and  valuable 
gems,  natural  history,  librarv,  and  above 
all,  his  extensive  cabinets  of1  ancient  and 
modern  coins  of  all  nations  and  of  every 
age,  caused  him  to  be  visited  and  valued  by 
every  lover  of  the  refined  arts.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  Trattle  has  recently 
from  a  medallion,  by  Wyon. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


COILKCTIO*  Or  ANCIENT  ORSCO-SICIL1AN 
VASES. 

In  our  review  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  our  June 

0  w 

number,  we  gare  some  account  of  the  fictile 
va.*e  on  wnica  is  depicted  tne  contest  oe- 
tweeo  Hercules  and  Acheloiis,  and  of  the 
critical  dissertation  of  Mr.  Millingen  on 
the  personification  of  the  river  Achelous  by 
the  androcephalous  bull  wbich  appears  in 
the  design.  It  may  therefore  prove  interest- 
GfJf T.Mao.  Jajty,  1832. 


ing  to  our  readers  to  know,  that  this  identi- 
cal and  unique  vase  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  Sams,  noticed  also  in  the  same  review. 

The  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Sams's  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
conviction  how  deserving  his  persevering 
researches  are  of  the  gratitude  and  attention 
of  his  countrymen  at  large,  induce  us  to  add 
some  particulars  of  the  ancient  Greek 
in  that  gentleman's 
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In  his  way  to  the  Eastern  parts,  from 
which  he  it  recently  returned,  Mr.  Sams 
visited  Sicily,  and  whilst  at  Girgeoti,  the 
ancient  Agrigentuin,  wat  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  curiosity  of  the  fine  vase  referred 
to,  and  the  choice  collection  to  which  it  be- 
longed. These,  with  many  of  the  best  vases 
now  known,  were  dug  up  at  Girgenti.  This 
city  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Greek  colonies  (see  vol  xci.  pt.  ii.  1 13, 396.) 
The  collection  of  vsses  was  in  the  possession 
of  Sign (i r  G.  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
banker  of  note  in  the  place.  He  had  been 
for  years  endeavouring  to  enrich  his  cabinet 
of  Greco- Sicilian  vases  with  all  those  of 
interest  that  he  could  procure,  discovered 
in  the  excavations  that  were  made  near  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  city. 

Mr.  Sams,  having  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  this  gentleman,  made  him  an  offer 
fur  his  entire  collection ;  which  being  ac- 
cepted, the  whole,  including  the  very  rare 
and  fine  vase  described  by  Mr.  Millingen, 
are  now  in  Mr.  Sams's  collections  in  Great 
Queen-street.  The  vase  described  in  Mr. 
Millingen's  paper  it  the  only  one  with  this 
remarkable  and  highly  curious  subject  for 
Us  painting,  that  is  known  in  £urope,  or  in- 
deed to  be  in  existence.  The  dimensions  of 
this  vase,  which  is  of  the  finest  ware,  are 
about  15$  inches  in  height  by  37  in  circum- 
ference. Another  in  the  collection,  which 
has  on  the  obverse  a  large  and  fine  painting 
of  the  Dioscuri,  and  on  the  reverse  "  due 
Ginnasli  ed  uri  Inixiati,"  measures  16  inches 
high  by  the  circumference  39.  "  Uno  de* 
Ginnasti  ha  la  streghia  in  mano."  A  third 
is  18  inches  iu  height  by  42  in  circumfe- 
rence. This  is  a  very  noble  Sicilian  vase, 
and  has  fine  large  paintings,  composed  of 
several  figures  on  each  side.  Another,  a 
Panathenalc  vase,  is  remarkable  as  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  fourth  in  measure 
of  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burgon. 
It  is  about  13  inches  in  height  by  26$  in 
circumference.  The  subject  of  this  vase,  on 
the  principal  side,  is  a  fine  whole-length 
figure  of  Minerva  Pallas,  armed  with  the 
round  shield,  high-crested  helmet,  and 
erected  lance.  She  is  standing  betwixt  two 
columns,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
the  disc.  The  reverse  consists  of  three  men, 
one  of  whom  is  throwing  the  disc,  a  subject 
that  no  other  vase  of  this  kind  at  present  in 
this  country  it  known  to  be  adorned  with. 
The  entire  number  in  Mr.  Same's  possession 
is  perhaps  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  they  form  by  themselves  a  most  inte- 
resting museum ;  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
which  was  only  exceeded  by  the  historical 
instruction  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
periods  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  which  we 
derived  from  a  survey  of  the  numerous  and 
extraordinary  miscellaneous  articles  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Sams  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  of  which,  at  some  future 
opportunity,  we  may  speak  further  in 
detail. 


Researches.  £Juljr, 

SWORD  FOUND  XI A R  OSWESTRY. 

A  few  weeks  tince,  as  some  workmen  wear 
digging  in  a  field  near  Oswestry,  they  turned 
up  the  hilt  and  part  of  the  blade  of  an  an- 
tique sword,  the  workmanship  being  of 
more  thao  ordinary  elegance.  , 
,  The  blade  was  iu  two  pieces,  much  cor- 
roded and  covered  with  rust.  On  being 
cleaned,  however,  the  steel  was  found  to  be 
of  an  excellent  temper.    The  handle  is  ap- 

Earently  of  ebony,  or  some  similar  wood, 
ut  being  encrusted  with  the  oxide  occa- 
sioned by  the  steel  inserted  within  it,  has 
acquired  the  resemblance  of  buck's  horn. 
The  part  of  the  sword  attached  to  the  hilt 
remains  in  the  scabbard,  the  canvas  of  which 
is  still  visible.  The  scabbard  and  hilt  are 
mounted  with  richly-chased  silver,  as  per- 
fect as  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
graver.  On  the  end  of  the  hilt  is  an  eagle 
pouncing  on  its  prey,  and  a  representation  of 
Jupiter  andJLeda.  On  each  side  of  the 
guard  is  a  full-length  figure,  and  on  the 
sword-end  of  the  hilt  are  the  figures  of  a 
spread  eagle  and  of  a  doe  enuchant  regard- 
ant. The  latter  figure  appears  as  a  crest. 
On  the  silver  plate  which  covers  the  opening 
of  the  scabbard,  is  a  representation  of  an 
Arcadian  shepherd  scene.  The  sword  is,  in 
short,  a  specimen  of  those  worn  by  the 
cavaliers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it 
was  dropped  by  one  of  them  in  the  rout  to 
which  the  Royalist  army  was  put  by  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  when  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  possession  of  the  town  of 
Oswestry,  on  the  Sod  of  July,  1644,  after 
itt  capture  by  the  Parliament  force  ;  which 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  relic  being 
found  in  the  line  of  pursuit,  the  road  having 
formerly  passed  over  the  field  in  which  it 
was  discovered. 

GOLD  RING. 

An  octagon-headed  gold  ring,  with  armo- 
rial bearings,  was  lately  found  by  a  pauper  in 
the  ashes  in  the  Brickfield,  adjoining  the 
Workhouse,  Exeter.  It  is  heavy, and  worth 
\l.  Is.  as  gold.  The  crest  is  an  armed  arm 
holding  a  tilting  spear;  the  arms  are,  azure, 
three  pheons,  with  a  chevron  ermine. 

A  ROSARY  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  in  his  pos- 
session the  rosary  worn  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Upon  the  four  sides  of  each  head  are  four 
circles,  within  which  are  carved  groups ;  the 
subject  of  each  group  being  taken  from  a 
different  chapter  in  tbe  Bible.  Nothiog 
can  turpasa  tbe  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  of  this  relic  of  other  4*ys. 
Every  figure  is  perfect,  io  spite  of  the  ex* 
treme  minuteness  of  their  size ;  and  the 
whole  is  from  the  design  of  that  great  mas- 
ter, Holbein,  who  has  painted  Henry  in 
these  identical  beads.  The  rosary  is  inge- 
niously preserved  from  injury,  while  it  is 
exhibited  to  full  view,  from  being  suspended 
within  a  bell  of  glass. 
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ADVICE. 

Mmdatar  'I  can  ehe  dSrme. 

COMMENCE  not  tailor  without  thimble, 
Nor  be  with  edge- tools  over  nimble; 
Rouse  not  a  lion  from  hit  den, 
Nor  climb  a  rock,  nor  wade  a  fen, 
Nor  let  a  spark  on  powder  fall, 
Nor  excavate  too  near  a  wall, 
Nor  touch  the  cat  without  a  clove, 
Nor  give  the  dancing  bear  a  shove, 
Nor  look  for  prudence  in  a  prig, 
Nor  hope  forbearance  from  a  Whig, 
Nor  work  a  windmill  in  a  storm, 
Nor  tamper  with  a  state-Reform. 

For  if,  to  compass  private  ends, 
Demolish  foes,  ennoble  friends, 
Or  win  the  mastery  in  a  squabble, 
Thou  fire  the  passions  of  the  rabble, 
A  mine  explodes  ;  and,  once  begun, 
Tumult  from  bad  to  worse  will  run, 
I'osettle  order,  banish  peace, 
Extirpate  rule,  and  never  cease 
Till  in  annihilation  lie 
Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberty. 

Think  then  :  and  never  let  Ambition, 
In  hone  to  better  her  condition, 
With  Discord  and  with  Treason  palter; 
For  retribution  hath  an  halter, 
And  he  who  first  awakened  all 
The  havoc,  shall  be  first  to  fall. 

—  C.H. 

Nasce  a  guita  di  ram  polio 
Appii  dAvtroil  dubbio. 

DOUBT,  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  sprung, 

When  Adam  swerved  to  sin. 
Aspiring  by  forbidden  ways 

New  privilege  to  win. 

E'en  with  the  very  act  of  guilt 

The  penalty  began ; 
And  they  who  thought  to  be  as  gods 

Degenerate  from  man. 

The  light  unlawfully  pursued 

To  fog  and  darkness  changed ; 
And  mortals,  driven  from  Paradise, 

Through  worlds  of  error  ranged. 

Vet  heaven  vouchsafes  a  mingled  CUp 

Of  antidote  and  bane  ; 
And,  showing  us  how  wide  we  roam, 

Leads  to  the  fold  again. 

Infirmity  keeps  down  the  growth 

Of  vanity  and  pride, 
Affliction  teaches  us  to  seek 

A  counsellor  and  guide. 

Uncertainty  impels  us  on 

To  question'and  explore : 
Little  we  know}  and  therefore  strive 

To  make  that  little  more. 


Yet  think  it  not  enough  to  seek, 

Nor  e'en  to  find  the  way ; 
For  what  is  learning,  till  it  teach 

To  practise  and  obey  ? 

A  contrite  heart,  an  upright  life,  f 

Denote  the  truly  wise; 
Their  frankincense  is  praise  and  prayer, 

And  alms  their  sacrifice. 

  C.H. 

Tandem  aliquando. 

THE  winter's  night  is  long  and  cold, 

And  brief  the  winter's  day; 
Yet  e'en  the  winter's  sun  may  shed 

A  momentary  ray. 

The  morning  may  be  veiled  in  mist,  , 

The  noon  be  clouded  o'er, 
And  yet  at  evening  may  be  found 

One  cheerful  gleam  in  store. 

Youth  may  be  blighted ;  manhood's  toil 

And  struggle  may  be  vain  : 
Yet  age  may  steal  into  the  grave 

Exempt  from  care  and  pain. 

O'er  half,  and  more  than  half  of  life 

May  want  and  sorrow  lour ; 
And  yet  contentment  may  descend 

On  the  departing  hour. 

E'en  fame,  that  long  refused  to  hear 

Or  own  the  poet's  lay, 
May  deign  a  transitory  smile 

To  sooth  him  in  decay. 

But  why  on  earth  and  gauds  of  earth 

The  descant  thus  prolong  ? 
For  not  to  space  or  time  are  given 

The  triumph  and  the  song. 

Terrestrial  things  are  but  a  cloud, 

A  shadow,  or  a  breath ; 
And  we  must  vanish  from  the  world 

Into  the  dust  of  death ; 

Ere  the  last  trumpet  harbinger, 

The  peace  and  jubilee 
That  fill  the  ir  re  voluble  orb 

Of  blest  eternity. 

Past,  present,  future,  disappear 

In  one  perpetual  Now, 
Where  angel  hosts  and  saints  redeemed 

Before  the  presence  bow. 

Wealth,  pleasure,  glory  and  domain, 

And  all  the  world  are  dust, 
Whan  comes  the  final  bliss  that  crown* 

The  labour  of  the  just. 

There  peril,  anguish,  e'en  the  sins 

That  were  the  deadly  seven. 
Shall  be  remembered  but  as  themes 

To  swell  the  joy  in  heaven. 

C.  rt 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  or  Lords,  July  2. 
A  Dumber  of  petitions  were  presented  on 
various  subjects ;  end  several  against  the 
New  Plan  of  Education  in  Ireland; 
when  Lord  Plunkct  informed  the  House 
that  the  opposition  to  the  new  system  had 
wholly  failed  :  within  a,  short  period,  600 
applications  from  various  places  had  been 
received,  praying  that  the  advantages  of  the 
lan  might  be  extended  to  them — and  no 
ess  than  125,000  children  were  at  present 
receiving  their  education  under  the  new 
system. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  State  or  Ireland  in  a  long 
speech,  involving  many  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. The  Noble  Earl  spoke  of  the  at* 
Ucks  made  by  the  peasantry  on  the  Protes- 
tants, on  the  so  pi  ner>ess  of  Ministers,  on 
the  necessity  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  on  the  non-payment  of  Tithes, 
the  union  of  the  peasantry  against  the 
Tithe  System,  &c,  and  concluded  by 
moving,  "  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  praying  that 
he  would  take  into  his  gracious  considera- 
tion the  afflicted  state  of  the  Protectants 
of  Ireland,  to  adopt  such  measures,  as, 
under  the  distressing  circumstances  of  that 
part  of  the  empire,  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  uphold  the  Protestant  religioo,  and 
to  protect  the  liberty  and  projierty  of  all 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."— The 
motion  was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of 
Wellington  and  Cumberland,  the  Earls  of 
Caledon,  Eldon,  and  Wicklow,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Weatmeath ;  and  opposed  by 
Viscount  Melbouroe,  Lord  Plunkett,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. — Oo  a  division, 
there  were— for  the  motion,  79;  against  it, 
ISO. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
da/,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  moved  the  resolutions  on  the 
Ordnance  Estimates.  Id  the  sum  total, 
which  was  1,447,000/ ,  the  Estimates  pre- 
sent a  saving  of  100,000/.,  as  compared 
with  last  year ;  and  of  9o0,0u0/.,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  year  before. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill,  wheo  several  clauses 
were,  after  some  discussion  and  two  divisions, 
agreed  to. 

House  or  Lomds,  July  4. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  was  read  a  se- 
cond time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
the  uth  inst. 

The  Boundaries'  Bill  went  through  a 


Committee,  and  the  several  amendments 
being  agreed  to  without  discussions  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  s 
venation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the) 
Cholera  Morbus,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days,  it  had  never  wholly 
disappeared  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  disorder  was  likely, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  return  at  all 
periods.  Latterly,  however,  few  cases  had 
terminated  fatally,  owing  to  the  attention 
paid  by  the  faculty  immediately  on  the  first 
symptoms  becoming  manifest. 

House  or  Lords,  July  5. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  abolish  the  High  Court  of  Delegates 
(the  place  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts),  and  to  transfer 
such  appeals  to  the  decisioo  of  the  Privy 
Council.— Read  a  first  time. 

The  report  of  the  Boundaries'  Bill  was 
received,  agreed  to,and  the  bill  ordered  to 
he  read  a  third  time  on  Monday,  the  9th 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Stanley  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
introduce  three  bills  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
Tithes.  The  first  bill  was  to  render  the 
tithe-composition  compulsory  and  perma- 
nent, varyiug  only  according  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  falling  on  the  landlord.  His  second 
Bill  was  to  constitute  a  Corporation  in  each 
diocese,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  and  bene- 
ficed Clergy,  who  were  to  collect  the  whole 
incomes  of  the  Clergy  in  the  diocese,  and 
to  divide  them  agreeably  to  the  shares  to 
which  the  Clergy  are  respectively  entitled. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  remove  individual 
Clergymen  from  collision  with  their  parish- 
ioners. All  distress  on  property  was  to 
he  abolished.  The  landlord,  ou  non-pay- 
ment, was  to  be  liable  to  an  action  of  debt. 
His  third  Bill  was  to  allow  landlords  to  re- 
deem tithes,  and  the  Corporation  to  invest 
the  price  in  land.  The  Hon.  Member  said, 
that  no  man  was  more  anxious  than  he  to 
liave  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
to  liave  the  working  clergy  more  equally 
remunerated  for  their  labours,  while  other* 
were  so  profusely  paid;  and  any  measure 
to  that  end  should  receive  his  support. 
Mr.  J.  Gratia*  objected  to  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  as  compositions  could  not  be 
enforced.  He  was  anxious  to  see  something 
like  the  Scotch  system  establubed  for  the 
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present.  He  proposed  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions, stating  that  it  is  essential  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland  that  Tithes  should  cease  and  de- 
termine! that  the  House  recognises  the 
various  interests,  and  the  dutj  to  provide 
compensation,  and  the  liability  of  landed 
property  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  religion 
and  charity  ;  but  that  the  mode  of  levying 
and  distributing  the  fund  be  left  to  a 
Reformed  Parliament.  Several  Members 
declared  that  a  Protestant  Establishment 
in  Ireland  was  a  great  grievance,  however 
respectable  the  Protestant  Clergy  as  a  body 
may  be.— The  debate  was  then  adjourned 
to  the  9th  inst. 

July  6*.  In  a  Committee  of  SurrLY  a 
vote  of  1000/.  was  agreed  to  for  a  Survey 
to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  Pure  Water  for  the  metropolis. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  clauses  10  to  53  were  agreed  to* 

House  or  Lords,  July  9. 

After  a  long  discussion  relative  to  some 
amendments  in  the  Punishment  of  Death 
Bill,  on  which  their  Lordships  insisted,  a 
conference  with  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  BOUNDARIES*  BlLL-  The 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  Dursley  be  substituted 
for  Thornbury,  as  the  polling  place  in 
Gloucestershire.— The  Duke  of  Rutland 
said  that  a  commission  had  been  sent  down 
to  Gloucester,  and  bad  reported  in  favour 
of  Dursley.  On  a  division  there  appeared 
for  the  amendment  46' t  against  it,  27.— 
On  the  motion  of  Earl  Gotver,  Arundel 
was  appointed  one  of  the  polling  places  for 
the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex. 
— Earl  Grey  said  that  the  labours  of  the 
boundary  commissioners  had  been  most 
praiseworthy  and  impartial,  and  he  thought 
the  public  were  much  indebted  to  them  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  executed 
their  laborious  and  important  duties.— The 
Lord  Chancellor  also  bore  testimony  to  the 
zrftJ,  talent,  aud  strict  impartiality  with 
which  the  commissioners  had  executed  the 
important  trust  confided  to  their  care. — 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
pa*<ed. 

On  the  motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  the  Earl  of  Haddington  com- 
plained that  an  additional  Member  was  to 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  while 
the  Universities,  science,  and  literature  of 
Scotland,  were  to  be  left  unrepresented. 
He  should  now  move  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee,  that  one  Member 
should  be  given  to  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  another  to 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  St.  An- 
drew's. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  Noble 
Earl  had  by  no  meaus  satisfied  him,  either 


as  to  the  justice  or  necessity  of  granting 
Members  to  the  Scotch  Universities.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  stillness  or  sacrednesa 
of  literary  pursuits  ought  to  be  broken  upon 
by  the  madness  of  political  commotion ;  and 
was  very  doubtful  that,  even  in  England  and 
Dublin,  the  elective  franchise  ought  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  Universities.  The  amend- 
ment was  negatived.— In  the  Committee  the 
Earl  of  Haddington  moved  that  the  number 
of  Representatives  for  Scotland  be  61,  in- 
stead of  53.  But  the  amendmpnt  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division,  and  the  original 
motioo,  granting  53  Members  to  Scotland, 
was  agreed  to.— Several  clauses  were  subse- 
quently agreed  to. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
House  having  resolved  itself  ioto  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  U.  Brotvnt 
moved,  that  Por  tar  ling  ton,  New  Rosa, 
Enniskillen,  Mallow,  and  Bandon,  should 
be  disfranchised.  The  Members  of  the 
three  first  of  these  he  would  give  to  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Donegal,  and  to  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Members  for  the 
two  last  he  would  give  to  the  county  of 
Cork,  which  contained  upwards  of  700,000 
inhabitants.  The  five  other  towns  which 
he  would  disfranchise  were  Athlone,  Cole- 
raine,  Cashel,  Dungannon,  and  Ennis ;  and 
their  representatives  he  would  throw  into 
the  several  counties  in  which  they  were  si- 
tuated. He  moved  to  introduce  a  clause  em- 
bodying the  views  which  he  had  just  stated* 
Mr.  Stanley  opposed  the  clause,  which  was 
ultimately  withdrawn.  After  several  other 
amendments  had  been  proposed  and  rejected, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Croker  it  was 
agreed  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  of 
Dublin  University  to  all  persons  who  hoi 
obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
any  higher  degree. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sakl 
that  it  was  intended  to  hold  a  Council  on 
Wednesday  the  1 1  th  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  dates  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  with  respect  to  notices  by  overseers, 
and  registration,  so  that  the  dates  should  be, 
instead  of  the  25th  of  June,  the  20th  of 
July  ;  aud  instead  of  the  registration  being 
on  the  20th  of  July,  it  should  be  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  in  this  way  the  regis- 
tration should  take  place  one  month  later 
than  had  beeu  originally  intended.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Lord  J.  Russell  said  the  registration  would 
be  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  December. 
The  probability  of  a  dissolution  occurring, 
would,  therefore,  be  easily  determined  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet;  as,  if  a  dissolution 
should  take  place  before  that  day,  the  whole 
rrgiitration  would  be  nugatory. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Boundaries'  Bill.  The  clauses 
having  been  gone  through,  the  House 
resumed,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
received  on  the  16tb. 
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House  op  Lords,  July  id. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
(Scotch  Reform  Bill,  when  the  remaining 
clauses  were  agreed  to. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Marquis 
of  ttestmeath,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts'  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

-  In  the  House  op  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Sptncc  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
«  Bill  to  diminish  the  delay  and  expense  of 
proceedings  in  the  Court  op  Chancery  in 
certain  cases — more  particularly  as  to  the 
proceedings  with  respect  to  estates  of  tes- 
tators, which  at  present  were  very  tedious, 
"expensive,  and  open  to  endless  litigation. 
Instead  of  the  present  process  of  bill  and 
e.nswer,  and  subsequent  reference  to  the 
Master  for  reports,  he  proposed  that  the 
'matter  should  be  disposed  of  at  once  by  a 
very  brief  and  simple  form  of  citation,  to 
which  the  legatee  should  make  no  answer, 
unless  on  grounds  of  admitted  validity. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
fir  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Irish  Tithes'  Bill. — Mr.  Hume  contended 
that  it  ought  to  be  postponed  till  the  new 
Parliament  was  returned. — Mr.  Stanley  ob- 
served, that  the  Government  stood  pledged 
to  one  of  the  Bills — that  which  made  the 
Tithe  Compensation  Act  permanent  and 
compulsory. — After  the  debate  had  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  Mr.  Catlaghan  moved 
that  it  should  be  adjourned  till  Friday,  on 
■account  of  the  thin  attendance  of  Members 
— a  motion  which  was  finally  agreed  to. 

July  12.    Lord  Althorp  moved  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  convention  with  Russia, 
regarding    the    Russian   Dutch  Loan. 
The  Noble  Lord  related  the  history  of  the 
treaty,  which  he  would  not  defend  upon  the 
principle  of  right  or  wrong,  but  on  the 
principle  of  honour. — The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Mr.  Henries  and  other 
Hon.  Members,  who  stated  that  they  re- 
garded the  public  purse  as  a  sacred  deposi- 
tory not  to  be  lightly  invaded  ;  adding,  that 
the  present  suggestions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  place  a  heavy  drag 
upon  the  resources  of  the  nation,  against 
every  principle  of  justice.    Mr.  Herries 
moved  a  resolution,  in  effect  declaring 
'*  that  the  payment  of  the  money  to  Russia 
(when  a  new  convention  had  been  entered 
into,  and  not  communicated  to  Parliament) , 
was    contrary  to   law." — Dr.  Lushington 
defended  the  conduct  of  Government. — Sir 
C.  Wetherell  thought  that  some  explanation 
was  due  from  Ministers  as  to  the  new  treaty. 
—The  Attorney -general  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  attempt  made  by  the  mover  of  the  re- 
solution was  intended  to  excite  the  people 
agaiust  the  Government.— After  a  long 
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discussion,  the  motion  was  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  a  majority  of  46,  the  numbers 
being  843  against  197. 

House  of  Lords,  July  13. 
On  the  motion  of  Earl  Grey  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

In  the  House  op  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Com- 
position Bill  was  resamed,  when,  after 
much  discussion,  there  appeared  for  the 
measure,  194;  against  it,  82.— The  report 
was  then  received,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday  the  16th. 
inst. 

July  16.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  oo  the  Russian  Dutch  Loan; 
when  a  lengthened  discussion  ensued  i 
one  party  contending  that  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  British 
Government  was  not  bound  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  loan  (originally  5,000,000/.) 
to  Russia.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
the  present  opposition  was  made  solely  with 
the  hope  of  turning  out  the  present  Ministry* 
that  there  undoubtedly  existed  in  England 
an  indisposition  to  pay  Russia,  but  that  that 
country  had  not  lost  her  claim  to  our  money, 
by  having,  in  the  case  of  Poland,  earned  a 
title  to  our  detestation;  that  5,000,0002. 
was  a  large  sum,  but  that  the  character  of 
England  was  beyond  all  price,  and  that  it 
were  better  to  lose  every  thing  except  our 
honour,  than  to  win  the  world  without  it. 
On  a  division,  there  appeared— for  the 
motion,  191  ;  against  it,  155:  majority  for 
Ministers,  36. 

July  18.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by 
Col.  Sibthorp,  Mr.  Thomson  said  that  he 
had  an  objection  to  produce  documents  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  the  cholera  in  the 
metropolis.  The  average  of  deaths  in  and 
about  London  was  from  20  to  30  a  day ; 
were  daily  announcements  to  be  made,  the 
ports  of  other  countries  would  be  closed 
against  our  vessels. 

The  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed;  and  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 


House  of  Lords,  Juhj  19. 
The  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time,  to  be  read  the  second  time  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  Anatomy  Bill  was  read  the  third 
time. — Earl  Grey  then  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  person  convicted  of  murder 
should  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge,  to  be  ordered  to  be  hong  In  cliaics, 
or  to  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
prison,  and  that  this  part  of  the  sentence 
should  be  expressly  stated  by  the  Judge, 
iu  pronouncing  sentence. — This  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
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July  20.  The  Remedy  against  the 
Hundreds  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed-  Trie  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill, 
introduced  by  Lord  Wyrtford,  was  read  a 
second  time. 

July  23.  Lord  Melbourne  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill; 
observing  that,  after  the  extended  discus- 
sions on  the  question  of  Reform,  details 
from  him  in  support  of  the  present  motion 
were  not  requisite ;  and  that,  as  to  the  com- 
plaints preferred  in  petitions  prevented  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  others,  they 
were  fit  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee.— -The  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
plained that  this  Bill  gave- too  much  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  voters—that  it  did 
not  adopt  the  principle  of  the  great  measure 
of  1829,  that  of  diminishing  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  priesthood.  He  also 
found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  free- 
men « ere  treated  by  the  Bill ;  he  should 
negative  the  motion.— The  Marquis  of 
Clamicarde  supported  the  Bill.—  Lord 
Limerick  opposed  it,  as  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  legislative  Union,  and  the  effects 
of  the  great  measure  of  1829. — Lord 
Plunket  contended  that  it  would  have  a 
precisely  contrary  effect ;  that  to  withhold 
reform  would  be  the  way  to  effect  disunion. 
He  denied  tliat  the  principle  of  the  measure 
of  1829  was  departed  from,  and  asserted 
that  thev  were  much  indebted  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  for  keeping 
the  country  quiet.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  many  bad  characters  among 
them,  who  would  have  much  to  answer 
for ;  but,  without  being  invidious,  he 
must  also  state  that  he  could  mention 
many  meddling  Protestant  Priests,  who 
had  occasioned  much  disturbance  in  Ire- 
land.'—Lord  fVestmtalh  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  demand  for,  or  expectation 
of,  Reform  in  Ireland,  till  it  was  made  part 
of  the  jubilee  of  reform  proposed  by  the 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr. 
S.  Rice  moved  a  grant  of  15,000/.  on  ac- 
count of  the  proposed  "  National  Gallery," 
at  Charing  Cross.  The  total  expense  was 
estimated  at  50,000/ ,  and  the  payment  of 
that  sum  was  to  be  spread  over  three  years. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  R.  Co/tome,  &c.  supported 
the  motion,  and  highly  eulogised  the  pro- 
posed building,  and  the  site  selected  fur  it. 
A  discussion  arose  on  various  grants,  but  a 
division  only  took  place  on  that  for  the 
Ministerial  plan  of  Education  for  Ireland, 
when  the  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  51. 

The  Attorney-general  moved  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Punishment  of  Death  in  cases  of  Forgery, 
and  to  substitute  severe  secondary  Punish- 
ment instead  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law. — Sir  R.  I/tglis  opposed  its  gning  into 
Committee,  on  the  ground  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  absent.  —  The  Attorney-general 
stated  that  any  postponement  of  the  Bill 
now  would  be  tantamount  to  abandoning 
it  for  the  Session.  It  was  finally  agreed 
to  commit  the  Bill. — The  Lord-Advocate 
moved  a  clause  that  the  Bill  include 
Scotland,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  Mr. 
Crampon  moved  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  which  was  agreed  to. 

July  25.  The  Boundaries'  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Punishment 
of  Death  for  Forgery  was  brought  np  from 
the  Committee,  the  amendments  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  or  Lords,  July  26*. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  The  various 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  after  some  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  Schedules  were  annexed  to 
the  Bill.  The  House  then  resumed,  and 
the  Bill  was  reported. 


•  The  Bill  was  eventually  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  considered  in 
Committee. 


In  the  Commons,  the  Dutch  Russian 
Loan  Bill  and  the  Bankrupts'  Amend- 
ment Bill  were  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


GERMANY. 

The  Diet  of  the  German  Confederation 
has  issued  an  official  document  of  great 
political  importance.  It  is  entitled  the 
"  Public  Protocol  of  the  22d  Sitting  of  the 
Diet  of  the  German  Confederacy,  holden  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1832,"  and  is  designed 
to  repress  tbo  revolutionary  spirit  now 
manifesting  itself  io  so  many  quarters  of 
Germany,  which,  in  the  word*  of  the 
President  of  the  Diet,  has  reached  to 
such  a  height  that  it  not,  only  menaces  tbe 


internal  tranquillity  and  the  safety  of  the 
different  states,  but  even  the  existence  of 
the  whole  Confederation."  The  President 
prooeeds  to  complain  of  "  the  immense 
number  of  journaU  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets  which  inundate  the  country, 
the  abuse  of  speaking  even  in  the  Chambers 
of  the  Slates,  the  daily  progress  of  a  system 
of  Propagandises,  which  at  first  prudently 
beld  itself  in  reserve,  bat  which  now  does 
not  hlush  to  appear  in  open  day,  and  the 
ineffectual  attempts  of  each  particular  go- 
vernment to  repress  these  disorders ;"  and 
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conclude!  try  saying  that  «'  these  combi- 
nations have  impressed  on  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  the  paioful  conviction  that  the 
revolution  of  Germany  it  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace  to  maturity,  and  that  it  will 
unavoidably  burst  forth  if  longer  tolerated 
by  the  Confederation."  With  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Prussia  cordially  co-operates, 
and  all  the  states  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion have  given  in  their  signature  to  the 
document.  It  concludes  by  resolutions, 
binding  every  German  Sovereign  to  assist 
any  other,  who  may  demand  his  aid  in 
keeping  down  licentiousness,  anarchy,  se- 
ditious or  treasonable  speeches  or  writings 
in  any  part  of  the  German  Confederation. 
Austria  and  Prussia  especially  promise  their 
potent  assistance  in  this  work. — Numerous 
bodies  of  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians 


PORTUGAL. 

The  long  expected  expedition  of  Don 
Pedro,  consisting  of  about  eighty  vessels, 
left  St.  Michael's  on  the  25th  of  June, 
where  great  preparations  had  been  making 
for  some  m oaths  previous.  After  a  favour- 
able voyage  they  landed  on  the  9th  July, 
at  the  village  (if  Mettosinhoes,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Douro,  a  short  distance  from 
Oporto.  The  army,  consisting  of  7,500 
men,  including  about  1000  English  and 
French,  actuated  by  great  enthusiasm, 
formed  for  an  advance  on  Oporto,  amid 
cries  of  ««  rwa,  viva!"  Some  of  Miguel's 
cavalry  came  down,  but  not  near  enough 
Co  fire,  and  suddenly  wheeled  round  and 
retreated.  The  authorities  of  Oporto  very 
leisurely  packed  up  their  valuables,  and, 
with  the  Miguelite  troops,  crossed  the 
Douro  to  Villa  Nova,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Douro.  They  destroyed  the  bridge 
(of  boats  chiefly)  in  their  retreat,  and  Pedro 
entered  the  abandoned  city  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  welcomed  the  Emperor  and 
hie  gallant  band  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  The  Miguel)  tes  occupied  the  day 
in  galling  the  invaders,  by  firing  across  the 
river,  and  it  was  determined  on  the  I  Oth  to 
dislodge  them.  On  that  dav,  therefore, 
about  3000  men,  in  small  boats,  under 
cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  steam-vessels, 
were  carried  across  the  river,  who,  after  a 
smart  action,  succeeded  in  driving  the  small 
garrison  of  Oporto  out  of  Villa  Nova,  of 
which  place  Pedro  took  possession  ;  the 
Miguelite  troops  retreating  in  good  order. 

ITALY. 

The  Pope  becomes  more  restless  every 
day  at  the  presence  of  the  French  troops  at 
Ancona,  and  some  fresh  troubles,  which 
have  broken  out  at  Bologua  and  Perouse, 
have  not  contributed  to  conciliate  bis  ill- 
humour.  At  the  latter  place  the  people 
ruse  aud  refuted  to  pay  the  taxes,  la 


another  quarter,  upwards  of  800  of  the 
Papal  subjects  met  together,  to  celebrate, 
by  feasting  and  illumination,  the  return  of 
Lord  Grey  to  power;  and  the  cry  of 
««  Reform,"  which  is  become  a  watchword 
with  the  Italian  Liberals,  is  now  much 
more  offensive  than  the  tri-coloured  flag. 
His  Holiness  has  even  issued  a  bull  of  ex* 
communication  against  all  the  liberals  in 
his  dominions,  puttiug  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church,  and  interdicting  all  good 
catholics  from  having  any  intercourse  witU 

TURKEY  and  EGYPT. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  fortress  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  surrendered  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt.  The  gallant  Abdallah,  ex-Pacha 
of  Acre,  has  been  graciously  received  by 
Mehemed  Ali,  and  treated  more  as  a  prince 
than  a  captive.  The  Egyptians  suffered  in 
the  assault:  t3  officers  and  489  soldiers 
killed,  61  officers  and  1,868  wounded; 
total,  1,941.  The  Grand  Seignior  had 
ordered  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  and  given  him  a  successor, 
who  had  set  out  from  Constantinople  on 
board  the  Turkish  fleet;  but  the  Pacha, 
since  the  fall  of  Acre,  ha*  signified  to  the 
Sultan  that,  as  his  objects  are  now  attained, 
he  is  ready  to  treat  with  him,  and  yield  to 
his  commands. 

CANADA. 
Recent  accounts  bring  distressing  detaila 
of  the  progress  of  the  Cholera  both  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  deaths  at 
Quebec  alone,  in  the  short  space  of  nine) 
days,  are  stated,  in  private  letters,  to  have 
amounted  to  100 ;  while  those  at  Montreal, 
in  seven,  reached  between  8  and  400.  The 
Montreal  Courant  of  June  16th,  says,  "  tba. 
Asiatic  Cholera  has  burst  forth  upon  us 
with  a  rapidity  which  has  carried  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  bravest 
and  most  resolute  of  our  citizens.  Its  de- 
structiveness  is,  we  believe,  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or,  perhaps, 
of  India.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  has  been 
smitten  almost  at  the  same  moment,  tnd 
death  is  dealing  his  most  fearful  ravages  in 
every  direction."— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  introduced  by  the 
emigrants  from  Europe,  the  first  case 
having  made  its  appearance  in  a  lodging 
house  occupied  by  them ;  and  no  less  than 
25,700  having  arrived  up  to  the  9th  June. 
The  brig  Car  ricks,  from  Dublin,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  emigrants,  had  lost  42  of  her 
passengers,  during  the  passage,  by  the 
Cholera. 

AFRICA. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  decline  during 
the  past  year.  The  value  of  the  imports 
during  the  year  was  339,627/.,  and  of  the 
exports  176,618*.,  being  a  falling  off  in 
the  former,  compared  with  the  preceding 
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year,  of 69*7091.  an- J  of  the  latter  of 34,1462. 
This  decrease  In  the  value  of  the  export*  is 
ascribed  to  the  marked  decay  of  the  export 
wiue  trade,  the  quantity  of  wine  exported 
in  1830  being  10,483  pipes,  while  last  year 
it  was  only  b',108  ;  and  the  committee  re- 
commend that  an  appeal  be  made  to  govern- 
ment to  avert  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
export  wine  trade,  by  removing  all  colonial 
duties,  and  establishing  a  more  favourable 
rate  of  duty  on  its  importation  into  Great 
Britain.  The  amount  of  shipping  entered 
at  the  different  porta  of  the  colony  for  1331 
was  1 8 1  vessels,  while  that  of  the  preceding 
year  was  256. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

PlTCAlRK's  Islam,.—  The  inhabitants  of 
Pitcairn's  Island,  who  lately  emigrated  in  a 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
on  their  own  island,  to  Otaheite,  being 
shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  manners 
which  prevailed  there,  and  having  suffered 
severely  from  sickness,  twelve  of  their 
number  having  died,  have  been  all  re- 
conveyed  to  their  former  residence.  They 
were  transported  back  by  Captain  Driver, 
of  the  brig  Charles  Dogget,  of  Salem. 
The  number,  when  conveyed  to  Otaheite, 
was  87. 


DOMESTIC  O 

The  official  tables  of  the  produce  of  the 
Revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of 
July,  exhibit  upon  the  quarter,  as  contrasted 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  last 
year,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  year  itself, 
a  very  considerable  deficiency.  The  falling 
off  upon  the  quarter  is  344,565/.,  and  upon 
the  year  9,661,848/.;  and  the  amount  of 
Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  next  quarter  is  7,575,374/. — 
The  following  is  an  abstract : 

1831. 

Customs   £16,307,995 

Excise    ........  15,644,559 

Sump*    6,504,913 

Post-Office   1,397,017 

Taxes   4,985,709 

585,090 


1839. 
14,841,911 
14,658,716 
6,559,839 
1,346,000 
4,905,941 
403,568 


£45,373,813  49,711,965 
£9,661,848 


Lady  Chapel,  St.  Saviour's. — A  fancy 
fair  was  recently  held  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Surrey,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  committee  of  ladies,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  lasted  two  days. 
It  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  was 
productive  of  the  sum  of  420/.  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses,  which  turn  will  be  applied 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel.  The 
work  of  restoring  has  commenced  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  objects  of  the  greatest 
architectural  beauty  will  now  be  preserved 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  those 
who  have  come  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Lady  Chapel.  It  was  in  contemplation  to 
repeat  the  fancy  fair  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
in  arrangement  with  the  parties,  the  pro- 
prietors of  Vauxhall  have,  unsolicited,  made 
a  tender  of  their  grounds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  funds  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  fair 
will  therefore  be  repeated  at  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens on  Thursday  the  9th,  and  Friday  the 
10th  of  August,  with,  we  trust,  the 
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CCURRENCES. 

success  that  attended  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 

Zoological  Society.— From  the  report  of 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  it  appears  that 
the  success  of  this  society  is  unexampled. 
During  the  month  of  June,  34,000  indivi- 
duals visited  the  gardens.  The  balance  on 
the  month's  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  in- 
stitution was  918/.  Us.  A  sale  of  the  dupli- 
cate animals  had  taken  place.  The  prices 
obtained,  though  not  high,  were  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  Council  intend  to  practice 
the  same  measure  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  A  member  earnestly 
urged  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Museum,  in  order  that  the  facilities  afforded 
for  the  study  of  comparative  aoatoroy  might 
become  more  available  to  men  of  science. 
On  the  table  was  placed  an  egg  of  the  curas- 
sow,  which  was  dropped  in  the  gardens — a 
circumstance  of  rare  occurrence.  From  cer- 
tain experiments  at  the  farm,  it  appears  that 
carnivorous  mammalia,  fed  with  two  meals 
daily,  do  not  continue  in  equally  good  con- 
dition with  those  which  have  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flesh  daily  in  one  meal  only.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that,  in  the  instance  of  the 
leopard,  the  temper  changed  for  the  worse ; 
and  thus  animals  of  the  genus  felts  might 
become  more  dangerous  in  a  menagerie  from 
the  ferocity  they  would  acquire.  One  daily 
meal  will  therefore  be  continued. 

July  6.  Jeremiah  Smithers,  who  owned 
the  house  No.  398,  Oxford-street,  at  the 
recent  burning  of  which  three  persons  lost 
their  lives,  was  charged  at  the  Old  Bailey 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  as  the  incendiary 
on  the  melancholy  occasion  when  this  losa 
of  life  took  place.  After  a  long  trial,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

July  14.  A  Commission  of  Lunacy,  issued 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Hague r,  granddaughter 
of  Alderman  Crowder,  who  was  married  at 
Gretna  Green  to  Mr.  Raymond  Newton, 
News  Agent,  Warwick-square,  after  sitting 
eleven  days,  terminated  this  day.  A  crowd 
of  witnesses  were  examined  in  proof  of  her 
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insanity,  who  agreed  that  the  lady  was  of 
weak  understanding ;  that  the  knew  nothing 
of  arithmetic ;  that  she  was  very  passionate, 
and*  not  very  delicate  in  ber  conversation. 
Several  medical  men  were  examined,  and 
they  represented  her  as  being  not  of  im* 
beetle  mind,  but  as  one  the  cultivation  of 
whose  intellect  hsd  been  deplorably  neg- 
lected. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
she  vras  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  that 
she  hsd  not  been  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  herself,  her  manors,  messusges, 
goods,  and  tenements,  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1830.  Of  the  twenty  two  jurors, 
twenty  concurred  unanimously  in  the  verdict. 

July  14.  This  morning,  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
for  "  Amending  the  Representation  of  Eng- 
land and  Walee,"  was  received  by  the  over- 
seers of  every  parish  in  the  metropolis  and 
suburbs,  accompanied  with  printed  instruc- 
tions, occupying  eight  folio  pages  of  letter- 
press, giving  them  every  necessary  informa- 
tion With  respect  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  registration  of  votes, 
placing  notices  on  the  church  doors,  otc. ; 
and  reminding  them  that,  by  a  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  will  be  liable  to 
heavy  penalties  for  neglect  of  their  official 
duties  pointed  out  in  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
act  and  instructions  were  alto  forwarded  to 
the  sheriffs,  returning  officers,  overseers, 
and  other  functionaries,  of  every  county, 
city,  town,  parish,  hamlet,  and  village,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

July  17.  A  supplement  to  the  London 
Gazette  of  this  day  contained  an  order  in 
council  relative  to  the  days  of  registration, 
&c.  under  the  Reform  Bill,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  Boundaries'  Bill  not  having  passed  by 
the  80th  of  June.— For  Coumti&s,  the  over- 
seers are  to  cause  notice  to  be  given  on  the 
25th  of  July,  of  being  ready  to  receive 
claims ;  and  claims  to  be  inserted  in  the  list 
of  electors  are  to  be  msde  on  or  before  the 
90th  of  August ;  and  the  overseers  are  to 
make  out  their  list  by  the  31st  of  August; 
notice  of  objection  to  any  one  in  such  list,  to 
be  given  by  the  96th  of  September ;  the  list 
of  objected  voters  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
church  doors  on  two  Sundays  previous,  and 
to  be  open  for  inspection  ten  days  previous 
to  October  15  ;  the  list  of  voters  and  of  ob- 

jections  to  be  delivered  to  the  high  con- 
stable  on  the  99th  of  September ;  and  the 
barristers  are  to  hold  their  courts  for  hear- 
ing objections  or  claims  to  be  inserted  in  the 
list  of  electors,  between  the  1 5th  of  Octo- 
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ber  and  the  95th  of  November. — For  Bo- 
roughs, overseers  of  parishes,  and  town- 
clerks  of  boroughs,  are  to  make  out  lists  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  for  boroughs,  on  or 
before  the  31  st  of  August ;  notice  of  claim 
to  be  inserted  in  such  list,  or  of  olfac- 
tion to  any  person  in  such  list,  to  be  made 
before  the  95th  of  September ;  the  lists  to 
be  affixed  on  church  doors  two  Sundays 
previous,  and  to  be  open  for  inspection  ten 
davs  previous  to  October  the  1 5th  ;  the  bar- 
rister to  hold  his  court  between  the  1 5th  of 
October  and  the  96th  of  November.  The 
overseers  of  any  parish  are  to  be  entitled  to 
make  their  extracts  from  the  tax  assessments 
from  the  present  time  (July  19)  to  August 
31  i  no  barrister  can  hold  an  adjourned 
court  after  November  95  ;  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  is  to  complete  his  list  of  electors  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  December  in  the  present 
year ;  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  returning 
officer,  and  is  to  be  the  list  of  electors  from 
December  1,  in  the  present  year,  till  No- 
vember 1,  in  the  next  year,  when  the  se- 
cond register  it  to  come  into  effect. 

June  99.  The  opening  took  place,  with 
great  ceremony,  of  the  Tunnel  through 
Hum  Hill,  near  Beaminster,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  a  great  impediment  to  the  com- 
munication between  the  lower  portion  of 
Dorsetshire  and  a  considerable  district  of 
Somerset,  particularly  with  regard  to  Brid- 
ort  harbour.  It  it  a  noble  archway  of 
rickwork,  twenty  feet  high,  and  115  yardt 
in  length;  and  tbe  distance  it  decreased 
upwards  of  a  mile.  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
Michael  Lane. 

At  tome  workmen  were  lately  employed 
in  cutting  drains  in  a  field,  the  property  of 
Matthew  Ewbanke,  esq.  of  Rampson,  on 
Siainmttrtt  in  Westmoreland,  they  found  se- 
veral human  skeletons.  They  were  about 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  supposed 
they  have  been  imbedded  in  the  peat  moss 
there  for  upwards  of  500  years,  indeed  ever, 
since  the  year  1998,  when  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace was  encamped  near  the  place  with  the 
Scottish  army,  on  coming  in  sight  of  tbe 
English  forces  of  Edward  the  First. 

North  Taunton  it  almost  one  ruin.  Thirty 
houses  have  been  destroyed,  and  nearly  forty 
families  left  without  shelter,  by  the  sudden 
breaking  out  of  afire,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
not  accounted  for.  No  lives  were  lost,  and 
subscriptions  were  instantly  set  on  foot  to 
indemnify  the  sufferers. 


Domestic  Intelligence. — Promotions,  SfC. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 

Gazcttb  Promotions.  July  4.    Knighted  :   Major-Gen,  John 
July  9.    Roger  Staples  Fisher,  of  Engle-  Han  bury,  K.GH.  late  Oren.  Guards, 
field-green,  Surrey,  and  Elit.  his  wife,  only       July  6.    13th  Foot— Major  W.  H.  Den- 
child  and  hsir  of  John  Honnsn,  late  of  Pen-  nte,  to  be  LieuL-Col.— —  1 5th  Foot — Capt. 
tonville,  Middlesex,  esq.  to  take  the  tux-  J.  Macpherson,  to  be  Major, 
name  of  H  or  man,  before  that  of  Ftther.  July  1 1.    Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council : 
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Rt.  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  Rt.  Hob.  Henry 
Ell*. 

Juty  18.  99th  Foot — Major  Jobs  Wal- 
ter, to  he  Major.  69d  Foot— Brevet 

Lt  -Col.  George  Hillier,  to  be  Major. 
Staff— Major  W.  Elliot,  to  be  Deputy  Quar- 
ter-master general  in  Jamaica,  with  the  rank 


July  14.  Kniphted  by  patent :  Col.  Ds- 
vidXimenes,  K.C.H. 

July  XT.  Knighted  :  Cha.  Marshall, e*q. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ceylon.— Hon.  Henry  Fox  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Turin. — Rev.  John  Moore, 
Arebd.  of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  Otterton, 
Devon,  to  take  the  surname,  and  bear  the 
anna  of  Stevens,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  hia  late  cousin  Mrs.  EILx,  Cleveland  of 

18.  Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto  to  be 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Julyt\.  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie, 
Robert  GordoD,  and  Thomas  Rabington 
Macaulay,  Esqrs.  to  be  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India. 

July  94.  18th  Foot — Lieut.- Gen.  Mat- 
thew Lord  Aylmer,  to  be  Col.— 56th  Foot 
—  Lieut. -Geo.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  be  Col. 

■  03d  Foot — Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Came- 
ron to  be  Col.  Garrisons.— Gen.  Sir 

Martin  Hunter  to  be  Governor  of  Stirling 
Cattle.— Major-Gen.  Paul  Anderson  to  be 
Governor  of  Peodeoois  Castle  ;  Lieut.- Col. 
Peter  Dumas,  Lieut.- Governor  of  Gravesend 
end  Tdbury  Fort. 

The  Xavy. — The  following  is  the  new 
construction  of  the  civil  department  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  aod  adopted  by  Parliament :— First 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Capt.  the  Hon. 
George  Elliot;  Second  Secretary,  John 
Barrow,  Esq.  ;  Private  Secretary  to  the 
F  nt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Major  Geo. 
Graham  ;  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Capt.  W. 
Sy  moods ;  Accountant-general  of  the  Navy, 
JohnTho.  Bripgd,  Esq.;  Storekeeper-ijene- 
ral,  the  Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  (too  ofvisc. 
Melville) ;  Comptroller  of  the  Victualling  of 
the  Navv,  and  of  the  Transport  Service, 
J  sines  Meek,  Esq. ;  Physician  to  the  Navy, 
Sir  W.  Burnett;  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Admi- 


ralty, H.  F.  Amedroz,  Esq. ,  ] 
Capt.  Beaufort,  R.N.  1  he  establishment 
of  the  Navv  Pay-Office  now  consists  only  of 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  Trea- 
surer, of  a  chief  clerk  in  the  Treasurer's 
branch,  and  of  pay  clerks  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Plymouth. 

Mcmbtrt  returned  to  Parliament. 
Wycnmbe — Hon.  Charles  Grey. 
k'narrslrrraugh — Hon.  Wm.  Poosonby. 

KcCtSSIASTICSL  PREFERMENTS. 

Rev.  J.  Smith,  Preb.  in  Lichfield  Catb. 
Rev.  J.  Bicker,  Wingfield  P.  C.  Suffolk. 
lUv.  H.  Biddulph,  Staulake  R.  Oton. 


Rev.  A .  Boul  ton,  PrestonCapes  R.  co.  N  'pt'n. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Browne,  Kinesis  V.  oo.  Cork. 
Rev.  W.  L  Buckle,  Baosted  V.  Surrey. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Coghlan,  Kilkasein  V.  co.  Ross. 
Rev.  T.  V.  Durell,  Pyrton  V.  Oxon. 
Rev.  A.  Farwell,  Stoke  Fleming  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Flasher,  Tiffield  R.  oo.  N'pton. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Lsnrence,  Chalgrove  V.  Oion. 
Rev.  J.  Phillips,  Ninfield  V.  Sussex. 
Rev.F.  R.  Rainc,  Minlow  P.C.co.  Lancaster. 
Rev.  S.  Stone,  St.  Augustine  R.  Norwich. 
Rev.  E.  Thompson,  Lambourn  V.  Berks. 
Rev.  D.  Twining,  Therfield  R.  Hants. 
Rev.B.S.  Vallack,  St.  Bndeaia  P.C.co,  Dev. 
Rev.  J.  West,  Aisholt  R.  co.  Dorset. 

Chaplains. 
Rev.  R,  B.  Hone,  to  Earl  of  Haddington. 
Rev.  W.  Marsh,  to  Vise  Gal  way. 
Rev.  L.  S.  Orde,  to  C'tess  of  Roden. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  D.  Dobree,  Classic  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Guernsey. 

Rev.  E.  Wilton,  Master  of  West  Lavicgton 
Gram.  School,  Wilts. 

BIRTHS. 

Lately.  At  Boley-hill,  Rochester,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  T.  Baker,  a  dsu.— In  Berkeley- 
iq.  Lady  Julia  Hobbouse,  a  dau. 

July  1.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wire  of  Capt. 
Milligsn,  of  North  Cerney,  Gloucestershire, 

son.  At  Tring-park,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  H.  Wilden,  a  son  and  heir.— —8.  At 
Sowton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Archd. 
Barnes,  a  sou.  5.  AtCalke  Abbey,  Der- 
byshire, the  lady  of  Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart.  a 
son.-— 8.  At  Pimlico-lodge,  Mrs.  J.  L.  El- 
liot, a  son.  At  Queen-st.  May-fair,  the 

wife  of  Lieut.- Col.  the  Hon.  S.  O'Grady, 
M.P.  a  son  aod  heir.  10.  At  Llangoed- 
more  Place,  Cardiganshire,  the  wife  of  Major 
Herbert  Vaughan,  a  son.  13.  At  Nor- 
thallerton, Mrs.  Booth,  wife  of  Lieut.-Co). 

Booth,  43d  Light  Inf.  a  ton.  15.  At 

Brighton,  the  Hon.  Mra.  Anderson,  a  son. 

 At  Hyde  Park-corner,  the  wife  of  J.  J. 

Tollemacbe,  esq-  a  son  and  heir.  In  Har- 
lev-street,  the  wife  of  John  Forbes,  esq. 

M.P.  a  son.  16.  Lady  Charlotte  Lane 

Fox,  of  twin  daughters.  At  his  seat,  the 

Cedars,  the  wire  of  Lieut.-Col.  Leister 
F.  Stanhope,  C.B.,  a  dau.  16.  At  Ba- 
ring-place, Exeter,  the  wife  of  Col.  Dele- 
main,  C.B.  a  son.  ■  At  Branston-hall,  near 
Lincoln,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie 

Melville,  a  dsu.  17.  At  WItchampton 

Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Carr 

Glynn,  s  son.  90.  At  Cheltenham,  the 

wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hogge,  a  dau.  91.  At 

Wells,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-CoL  Cas- 
sidy,  3 1st  foot,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
June  91.    At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ivemd  Robert 
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Marriages. 


[July, 


Bruce  Fielding,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  Rector  of  Stapleton,  Shropshire, 
to  Mill  Boughev,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 

J.  F.  F.  Boughey,  Bart.  22.  At  St. 

George's,  Han  over-square,  London,  Vise. 
Acheson,  soo  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  to 
Lady  Theodosia  Brabazon,  only  dau.  of  the 

Earl  of  Meath.  26.  At  Paris,  Lieut.  H. 

A.  Breedoo,  R.N.  to  Alice,  youngest  dau. 

of  Major  J.  R.  Neson,  late  47th  Reg.  

29.  Id  Dublin,  the  Rev.  S.  Bache,  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  Emily,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Edw.  Higginson  of  Derby. 

Lately.  At  Boibury,  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor, 
Master  of  Hereford  Grammar  School,  to 
Miss  Mary  Sill,  sister  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sill, 

of  Boabury.  Rev.   R.  I.  Wilberforce, 

Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  son  of  W. 
Wilberforce,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  York- 
shire, to  Agnes-Frances-Everilda,  eldest  dau. 

of  the  Veo.  Archd.  W  rang  ham.  Rev. 

C.  Whichcote,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  T. 
Whichcote,  Bart,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the 
late  T.  Tryon,  esq.  of  Bui  wick,  Northamp- 
ton. 

July  8.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Fur- 
long, to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Hale,  DJD.  of  Lyde-house,  Sioo-hill. 

4.  At  Ley  ton,  the  Rev.  R.  Meyricke, 
of  Dinham-lodge,  Ludlow,  Salop,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  E.  Andrews,  esq. 
 5.  At  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  M.  Se- 
ward, esq.  of  Chatham-place,  to  Harriette, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Sumner,  of 
Rochford,  Essex.  At  St.  James's,  Capt. 
H.  Vyner,  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Gertrude,  se- 
cond dau.  of  Lord  Grantham  6*.  At  St. 

Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  the  Rev.  E.  Hude- 
tot,  French  Conformist  Clergyman,  to  Ro- 
sette Capadoce,  dau.  of  J.  &padoce,  banker, 

City-road  At  Edgbaston,  Wm.  Taylor, 

esq.  of  Glasgow,  to  Anne-Eliz.-Julia,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Thoe.  Phipson,  esq.  of  Bir- 
mingham. 7.  At  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, Charles,  second  son  of  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Pall-mall,  to  Anne-Wyndham,  eldest  dau. 
of  S.  A.  Leeks,  esq.  of  Fludyer-street, 

 9.  At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone-square, 

L.  Kelly,  esq.  M.D.  of  Roscommon,  to 
Mary-Emily,  dau.  of  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  of 
Port  man -square.  At  Tiverton,  the  Rev. 
S.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Lois  Weedon,  North- 


amptonshire, to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Dickinson,  esq.  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  esq.  Capt.  14th  Drag,  and  son  of  Sir 
James  Musgrave,  to  Charlotte,  second, 
dau.  of  — — jLushington,  esq.  of  Clifton. 
1 0.  At  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  H  umph. 
tney,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John 


Cooke,  Head  Master  of  King  Edwards 
School.  At  Christ  Church,  Mery-ie- 
bonne,  Capt.  F.  Madan,  E.I.C.  to  Harriet, 
dau.  of  late  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart,  of 
Netherby,  Cumberland.  At  Bridgwater, 
Joseph  Anstice,  Professor  of  Classical  Lite- 
rature at  King's-college,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of 
J.  Ruscombe  Poole,  esq.— At  DawUah, 


Capt.  G.  Sidney  Smith,  R.N.  to  Lucy,  dau. 
of  Jas.  Goes,  esq.— 11.  At  Ley  too,  Esses, 
Wra.  Davenport,  of  Newport-house,  co.  Staf- 
ford, esq.  to  Marianne,  only  dau.  J.  Wood, 
esq.  of  Brownhilla.  14.  At  Bailies  mere, 
Kent,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  ThirlweJI,  to  Helen, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  French, 
Rector  of  Vange,  Essex.— -15.  At  Pari*, 
Sir  Ferd.  Rich.  Acton,  Bart,  of  Aldenham, 
Salop,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Dalberg,  only 
dau.  of  the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  Peer  of 
France.  At  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, Stephen,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Van, 
esq.  of  the  Council  Office,  to  Emily,  only 
dau.  of  Wm.  Abbot,  eaq.  of  Parliament- 
street.  17.  At  Hull,  H.  Adam,  esq.  of 

Liverpool,  merchant,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Wm.  Harbord,  esq.  Comptrolhng  Surveyor 
in  the  Customs  at  Hull.  At  Brighton, 
the  Rev.  Abel  Straghan,  to  Anne-Rosette, 
dau.   of  John  Lyall,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

 At  Leeds,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Cooks  on,  to 

Eliza,  dau.  of  Thos.  Cborley,  esq.  of  Leeds. 

At  Triuity  Church,  St.  Mary-le-boone, 
the  Rev.  C  Cotton,  M.A.  of  Hertford,  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  Cathrow,  esq.  of 
Huddesdoru  19.  At  Hemel  Herniated, 
Herts,  Williem  Hawkins,  esq.  of  Winter- 
bourn  St.  Martin's,  near  Dorchester,  to 
Elizabeth-Sophia,  only  dau.  of  Wm.  Good- 
win, esq.  of  Chalden,  near  HempstecL— — 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Pring,  of  New-college, 
Cambridge,  to  Aon,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr. 

Stone,  surgeon.  At  Steeple  Aston,  Jas. 

Moncrieff  Melville,  esq.  of  Priestden,  Pife- 
shire,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  the  late  Vice- 

Adm.  Lechmere.  At  Kelvedou,  Essex, 

the  Rev.  T.  Henderson,  Vicar  of  Messing, 
to  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Dalten.— — 21.  At  Mary-la- bonoe,  the  Rev. 
John  Cecil  Hall,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Durham,  to  Frances -Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  Wingfield  Stratford,  of  Ad- 
dington- place,  Kent;  and  on  the  same  day, 
John  Malcolm,  esq.  youngest  son  of  Neill 
Malcolm,  esq.  of  Poltalloch,  Argyllshire,  to 
Isabella  Harriett,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Hon. 

Col.  Wingfield  Stratford.  At  St.  Giles's, 

Fred.  Weedon,  esq.  of  Bayswater,  to  Mar- 
tha, second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Minshull,  Rector  of  Nunney,  Somerset. 
—At  St.  Mary-le-bone  Church,  Sir  John 
Manse  I,  Bart,  to  Maria  Georgiana,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Cham- 
pion Dymoke,  and  sister  to  the  present 

Champion.  23.  At  West  Molsey,  the 

seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  Geo. 
Barrow,  esq.  eldest  son  of  John  Barrow, 
esq.  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  to  Miss 
Croker.-  ■  At  St.  George's  Han  over- aq. 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Cornish,  of  Heathfield, 
Somersetshire,  to  Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Regent- street.  24.  At 

St.  George  the  Martyr,  George  Knox,  esq. 
Southampton-row,  Russell  square,  to  Eli/a, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Gunnell,  esq. 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Peimcess  Louise  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

July  11.  At  Windsor  Cattle,  aged  15, 
ber  S«rene  Highness  tbe  Princess  Louise- 
Wilbelmina,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar  ; 
niece  to  ber  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide. 

She  was  born  at  Ghent,  Marcb  31, 
1817,  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Saxe  Weimar,  by  Ida,  sister  to 
tbe  present  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinengen. 
She  was  left  in  this  country  by  ber 
mother  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  being 
then  io  ill  health  ;  and  bas  ever  since 
been  constantly  attended  and  anxiously 
nursed  by  her  Royal  Aunt.  Her  mother 
was  at  Windsor  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Tbe  princess  possessed  great  accomplish- 
ments for  ber  age,  which,  combined 
with  an  amiable  disposition,  endeared 
her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

A  fit  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  was  performed  by  Mr.  Davies,  in 
I  be  presence  of  Sir  Attley  Cooper,  Sir 
C  Clarke,  and  Messrs.  Keate  and  Bro- 
die.  There  was  nothing  discovered  but 
what  bad  been  anticipated— a  softening 
of  tbe  spinal  marrow,  extending  from 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  back  to  its  termiua- 


The  funeral  took  place  on  tbe  fore- 
noon of  Monday  the  16th  of  July  in 
St  George's  Cbapel.  It  was  a  walking 
i,  and  moved  in  tbe  following 


r : — 

Their  Majesties'  Pages,  two  and  tsro; 
The  Physician*,  two  aod  two ; 
The  Coronet,  borne  on  s  crimson  velvet  cushion; 
THE  COFFIN, 
carried  on  a  Bier  by  ten  men; 
The  Pall,  supported  by  six  Maids  of  Honour; 
Countess  Howe,  Chief  Mourner,  dressed  iu  drep 
mourning,  with  a  long  white  veil,  which  was 

borne  by  a  Lady. 
Then  followed  Lady  Sophia  Sidney,  Lady  Mary 
Foa,  Lady  Frederick  FitxcUrence.  Viscountess 
Falkland,  Lady  Augusta  Erskine,  and  the 
Countess  of  Errol : 
Poke  of  Cumberland.   Prince  George  of  Cumb. 
Duke  of  Gloucester      Earl  of  Enol. 
Ld.  Fred.  Fitsclarence.  Lord  Avhbrook. 
fttr  Wn.  Fremantle.      Sir  C.  Thornton. 
Sjtr  A.  Barnard.  Sir  H.  Turner. 

Lord  Falkland.  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.    Sir  George  Srymour. 

Sir  Henry  Wheatley. 
The  Upper  Servants  of  the  House  bold  closed 


As  tbe  procession  entered  the  chapel, 
it  was  met  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Windsor  and  the  Gentlemen  of  tbe 
Cbapel  Royal  and  St.  George's  choir, 
wbo  preceded  tbe  corpse.  Tbe  coffin 
wastbeu  placed  on  a  bier  near  tbe  altar, 
and  Lady  Howe  sat  in  a  cbair  at  its 


The  King  preceded  the  procession  in 
a  carriage  to  the  cbapel ;  bis  Majesty 


was  dressed  in  a  purple  robe.  Tbe 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar did  not  leave  the  Castle.  On  Sun- 
day night  at  10  o'clock  their  Majesties 
inspected  tbe  vault,  (near  that  of  King 
Henry  VI.),  and  the  Queeii  was  exceed- 
ingly affected.  Mr.  CUantrey  has  taken 
a  cast  for  a  marble  bust  of  tbe  Princess. 

Thk  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

June  17.  In  Portuian-square,  aged 
75,  tbe  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lumley- 
Saunderson,  sixth  Ear)  of  Scarborough, 
(1690),  Viscount  Lumley,  of  Lumley 
Castle  in  tbe  bisboprick  of  Durham 
(1689),  and  Baron  Lumley,  of  Lurok-y- 
Castle  (16B 1) ;  seventh  Viscount  Lum- 
ley, of  Waterford  iu  Ireland  (1628.) 

His  Lordship  was  born  April  18,  1757, 
tbe  second  of  tbe  five  sons  of  Richard 
tbe  fourth  Earl,  by  Barbara,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Sir  George  Savile,  of  Ruf- 
ford  in  Nottinghamshire,  Bart.  In  early 
life  be  bad  for  some  time  a  commission 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  will  of  bis  uncle  Sir  George 
Savile,  whose  estates  be  inherited,  he 
assumed  tbe  name  of  Savile  ;  and  in 
the  Parliament  which  sat  from  1784  to 
1790,  he  was  one  of  tbe  members  for  the 
City  of  Lincoln. 

On  succeeding  to  the  peerage,  by  tbe 
death  of  his  brother  George-Augusta  t  be 
fifth  Ear),  Sept.  5,  1807,  the  Rufford 
estates  were  removed,  pursuant  to  Sir 
George  Savile's  will,  to  bis  next  sur- 
viving brother  the  Rev.  John  Lumley  ; 
and  tbe  Earl  exchanged  the  name  of 
Savile  for  that  of  Saunderson,  which  bad 
been  first  assumed  by  bis  grandfather 
the  third  Earl,  in  1723,  on  the  death  of 
James  Saunderson,  Earl  of  Castleton. 

Tbe  late  Earl  married,  May  25,  1787, 
the  Hon.  Henrietta  Willoughby,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  fifth  Lord  Middleton, 
and  sister  to  tbe  preseut  peer  of  that 
name ;  but  by  her  Ladyship,  who  sur- 
vives him,  be  bad  no  issue.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  bis  titles  by  his  brother  tbe 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Lumley-Savile, 
Prebendary  of  York  ;  whose  younger 
son,  John  Lumley-Savile,  Esq  ,  now 
Knight  in  Parliament  for  Nottingham- 
shire, succeeds  to  the  estates  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  George  Savile  in  that 
county. 

Lord  Scarborough,  throughout  bis 
life,  was  well  known  and  appreciated 
in  the  sporting  circles,  and  his  racing 
stud  was  formerly  considered  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  in  tbe  kingdom.  He 
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voted  in  the  majority  on  the  rejection  of 
tbe  Reform  Bill  in  October  last  ;  but 
did  not  repeat  bit  hostile  vote  on  tbe 
introduction  of  the  second  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Peers. 

Lord  Brandon. 

May  3.  At  Nice,  axed  60,  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Crosbie,  fourth 
Lord  Brandon,  Baron  of  Brandon,  co. 
Kerry;  Rector  of  Casileisland,  in  tbe 
same  county. 

Tbe  family  of  Crosbie,  which  by  tbe 
death  of  this  nobleman  has  disappeared 
from  tbe  roll  of  tbe  Peers  of  Ireland, 
wa*  originally  derived  from  Great  Cros- 
bie in  Lancashire.  John  Crosbie,  who 
died  Bishop  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe  in 
162),  was  tbe  first  of  tbe  name  who 
rose  to  eminence  in  Ireland.  From  bis 
elder  son  descended  the  family  elevated 
to  a  Baronetcy  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1630, 
and  which  is  yet  existing,  unless  tbe 
unfortunate  catastrophe  of  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie  in  1798,  be  deemed  legally  to 
have  constituted  a  forfeiture.  From  his 
younger  son  David  descended  Sir  Mau- 
rice Crosbie,  who  was  created  Lord 
Brandon  in  1758.  His  son  and  successor 
William  was  created  Viscount  Crosbie  in 
1771,  and  Earl  of  Glandore  in  1776; 
which  titles  expired  with  his  son  and 
successor  John  in  1815. 

Tbe  nobleman  now  deceased  was  born 
Nov.  1,  1771,  tbe  only  son  of  tbe  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  Maurice  Crosbie,  Dean  of 
Limerick,  (tbird  and  youngest  son  of 
tbe  first  Peer,)  by  his  second  wife  Pyne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Bart, 
of  Doveridge  Hall,  co.  Derby,  and  aunt 
to  tbe  present  Lord  Waterpark.  He 
was  originally  a  barrister;  but,  having 
taken  holy  orders,  was  presented  to  tbe 
rich  union  of  Castle  Island,  where  be 
generally  resided,  and  discharged  the 
duties  in  person. 

On  the  deaih  of  his  cousin-german, 
John  second  Earl  of  Glandore,  Oct  S3, 
1815,  be  succeeded  to  tbe  baronv  of 
Brandon.  He  had  married  on  the  3d 
of  the  preceding  May,  Elisabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  David  Latouche,  of 
Upton,  co.  Carlow,  and  Knight  in  Parli- 
ament for  that  county,  by  Lady  Cecilia 
Leeson,  ibird  daughter  of  Joseph  first 
Earl  of  Miltown.  By  this  lady,  who  sur- 
vives him,  he  had  one  son,  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Crosbie,  who  died  an  infant  in 
1816;  and  one  daughter,  the  Hon.  Eli- 
zabeth Cecilia,  born  in  1817- 

Lord  Brandon  was  a  man  of  superior 
order  of  mind,  and  of  great  literary 
attainments.  He  was  very  much  res- 
pected and  liked  by  those  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship*  His  affect  ions  were  sin* 
gularly  warm,  and  his  notions  of  justice 


were  remarkably  rigid.  He  bad  been  a 
great  traveller  in  bis  youth,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  singular  acuteness 
and  perception.  For  tbe  last  twenty 
years  be  resided  chiefly  at  bis  romantic 
cottage,  at  tbe  upper  Lakes  of  Killar- 
ney  ;  but  bad  been  for  tbe  two  last 
years  resident  on  tbe  continent  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  a  Vice 
President  of  that  excellent  institution, 
the  Literary  Fund  Society. 

Tbe  barony  of  Brandon  is  the  thirty- 
eighth  peerage  of  Ireland  which  has 
failed  for  want  of  male  heirs  since  tbe 
Uuion  in  January  1801,  exclusive  of 
titles  extinct  in  tbe  higher  grades,  but 
continued  in  tbe  inferior  dignity.  Of 
these  thirty-eight  peerages,  one,  Netter- 
ville,  has  been  since  claimed;  and,  if 
admitted,  four  extinct  peerages  will  be 
requisite  (instead  of  three)  for  tbe  next 
new  creation. 


Count  Woronzow. 

June  SI.  At  bis  residence  in  Mans- 
field-street, in  his  88th  year,  General 
Count  Woronaow,  formerly  Ambassador 
from  Russia  to  tbe  Court  of  %Great  Bri- 
tain :  and  father-in-law  to  tbe  late  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

Count  Simon  Woronsow  was  born  at 
Moscow,  in  the  year  1744,  of  a  noble 
family,  which  in  point  of  rank  and 
antiquity  was  inferior  to  none  in  tbe 
Russian  empire,  tbe  princes  of  the  blood 
of  Rurick  and  St.  Waldimir  only  ex- 
cepted. His  father  was  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Governor-general  of  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Waldimir.  Count  Simon  began 
life  as  one  of  tbe  pages  in  tbe  household 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and,  at  the  death  of 
that  princess,  entered  as  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  of  the  Guards  Preobaainki. 
When  the  revolution  took  place  which 
brought  Catherine  II.  to  tbe  throne, 
Count  Woronzow  was  one  of  tbe  very 
small  number  in  that  corps  wbo,  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  Emperor  Peter 
tbe  Third,  opposed  the  movement  in 
favour  of  tbe  Empress,  and  wax,  in  con- 
sequence, put  under  arrest,  together  with 
tbe  Captain  of  his  company,  who  bad 
adopted  the  same  dangerous  line  of  con- 
duct. Catherine,  however,  possessed 
too  high  a  mind  and  too  steady  a  dis» 
position  herself  not  to  forgive  those 
whom  she  conceived  to  have  done  but 
their  duty ;  and,  every  opposition  to  her 
elevation  having  readily  ceased,  Count 
Woronaow  recovered  bis  liberty  at  the 
end  of  three  days. 

Before  returning  to  active  service,  bis 
fattier  sent  him  to  travel  first  into  tbe 
interior  parts  of  Russia,  which  extensive 
country  be  traversed  in  every  direction, 
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before  setting  off  for  foreign  parts, 
when  be  accompanied  bit  uncle,  Count 
Michael  Woronaow.  Vienna,  Italy,  Parts, 
•ere  the  places  be  successively  visited. 
The  Utter  city  be  saw,  (or  tbe  first  time, 
in  tbe  year  1765,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  be  never  returned  to  it  before 
1 8 1 5,  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years. 

War  having  been  declared  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  against  Russia,  at  tbe 
instigation  of  a  western  power  of  Europe, 
Cuuttt  Simon  eagerly  solicited  military 
employment,  and  was  received  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  of  a  battalion  of  grena- 
diers, at  tbe  head  of  wbich  he  was  the 
first  to  storm  the  Turkish  entrench- 
ments, at  the  famous  battle  of  Kabul, 
in  1770,  wbicb  was  considered  as  the 
£rave  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  Janissaries, 
and  as  reflecting  the  last  gleam  of  mar- 
tial glory  wbieb  shone  upon  the  Turkish 
armies.    Seventeen   thousand  Russian 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Field- 
Marshal  Romanaow,  attacked  and  dis- 
persed, on  that  memorable  day,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  0>  roan  I  is, 
commanded  by  tbe  Grand  Vixier  in  per- 
son, and  defended  by  a  triple  line  of 
entrenchments.    As  a  reward  for  bis 
distinguished  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
Count   Woronaow  was  instantly  pro- 
moted to  tbe  rank  of  Colonel,  received 
besides  tbe  Cross  of  St.  George  of  the 
third  class,  and  was   soon   after  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  tbe  1st 
regiment  of  Grenadiers.    In  tbe  year 
1773.  a  momentary  retreat  of  tbe  Rus- 
sian forces,  under  the  cannon  of  tbe 
fortress  of  Silistria,  having  been  thought 
necessary,   Count   Woronaow,  in  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  general  ma- 
noeuvre, found  himself  surrounded  at 
once,  with  only  6*00  of  his  Grenadiers, 
by  I '2,000  Spahis,  the  flower  and  choice 
of  tbe  Turkish  cavalry  |  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  be  defended  himself  valiantly, 
until  be  was  happily  disengaged  by  Ge- 
neral Count,  afterwards  Prince,  Potera- 
kin.   Tbe  services  of  the  regiment,  and 
ha  Colonel,  were  handsomely  rewarded, 
at  the  peace  of  Kainardgi,  in  1773.  The 
Count  was  made  Brigadier-General,  and 
hU  regiment  received  tbe  title  of  Gre- 
nadiers of  the  Empress,  who  declared 
herself  ita  only  future  Colonel,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  present  at  Moscow,  as  the 
splendid  teles  or  rejoicings  which  were 
given  there  for  tbe  celebration  of  peace. 
Soon  after,  Count  Woronaow  departed 
again  for  Italy,  in  wbicb  country  he 
remained  down  to  tbe  year  1781,  when 
be  returned  to  Russia,  and  married  tbe 
Lady  Catherine,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Simavin*  chief  of  a  family  which  has 
been  without  interruption,  and  as  it 
were  hereditarily,  in  tbe  naval  service. 
In  1789,  tbe  Count  was  appointed  Rus- 


sian minister  at  Venice.  He  lost  his  wife 
in  Italy  in  1784,  and  was  removed  thence 
in  1789 ;  to  be  sent  on  a  special  mission 
in  London,  where  he  became  soon  after 
resident  Minister  and  Ambassador.  From 
that  time,  be  never  ceased  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  politics,  not  only 
of  Russia  and  England,  respectively, 
but  of  all  Europe.  Though  warmly  dis- 
posed to  liberal  ideas  in  tbe  former  and 
genuine  acceptation  of  tbe  word,  he 
showed  himself  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  heart  and  principle,  the  constant 
enemy  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
staunch  and  active  supporter  of  lawful 
principles,  and  tbe  legitimate  order  of 
succession  in  hereditary  princes. 

Particularly  well  treated,  at  first,  by 
tbe  Emperor  Paul  on  bis  accession  to 
the  tbrone,  be  left  bis  service  boldly, 
and  without  hesitation,  when  that  mo- 
narch thought  proper  to  ally  himself 
with  the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  Alexander  succeeding  to 
his  father's  crown  that  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  tbe  Court  of  St. 
James.  From  London  he  went  to  Rus- 
sia in  1802,  upon  tbe  occasion  of  his 
brother,  Count  Alexander  Woronaow, 
being  made  Chancellor  of  State  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  but  soon 
returned  to  England,  where  in  1808  he 
married  bis  daughter  Catherine  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  From  that  day 
be  never  left  this  country,  except  for 
some  short  excursions  to  France  in  1815 
and  1819*  wbich  he  undertook  to  see 
bis  son,  Count  Michael,  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  corps, 
forming  a  part  of  tbe  European  army 
of  observation,  placed  under  tbe  supreme 
command  of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

His  Excellency  was  a  Nobleman  highly 
esteemed  in  the  distinguished  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  The  most  placid 
calmness  of  temper,  and  perfect  mild- 
ness of  manner,  united  to  the  greatest 
strength  of  mind,  characterised  bis  ele- 
vated character.  By  bis  death  numerous 
charitable  institutions  of  this  country 
will  lose  a  constant  and  liberal  bene- 
factor; be  distributed  in  charity  more 
than  4700/.  a  year.  Tbe  Countess  of 
Pembroke  and  his  son  Count  Michael, 
were  present  at  tbeir  father's  decease. 
He  bad  been  confined  for  some  time 
to  his  room,  hut  endured  no  anguish, 
and  passed  out  of  time  into  eternity 
with  all  tbe  meekness  and  resignation 
of  a  spirit  that  was  prepared  to  meet 
God.  He  was  noble  in  mien,  simple 
in  manners,  kind  at  heart. 

He  left  positive  orders  that  his  re- 
mains should  be  deposited  in  the  church 
vault  of  his  parish,  without  any  pomp, 
and  in  tbe  plainest  way  possible,  direct- 
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ing  that  a  pltte  of  marble  should  only  de- 
corate bit  tomb  with  a  short  inscription, 
indicative  of  bit  name,  timet  of  birtb  and 
death.  His  body  was  conveyed  from  bis 
late  residence,  to  tbe  Russian  Embassy 
Chapel,  followed  by  six  mourning  coaches 
and  tin  noblemen's  carriages.  Among 
the  mourners  were  Count  Michael 
Woronsow  (the  son  of  the  deceased), 
tbe  Carl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  principal 
servants.  Tbe  service  was  performed  in 
the  Greek  ritual;  after  which  tbe  pro- 
cession moved  towards  tbe  New  Church, 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  where  tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore  met  tbe  corpse  at  the  principal 
door,  reading  our  burial  form  of  service 
in  a  most  impressive  manner.  About 
half  past  one  o'clock  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  tbe  vault  containing  tbe 
remains  of  one  of  bis  grandsons. 

His  son  is  at  present  Governor- ge- 
neral of  those  parts  of  Crimea  and  Bes- 
sarabia, honoured  now  with  the  appel- 
lation of  New  Russia;  but  found  him- 
self, by  leave  of  absence,  in  London 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  decease  of  his  vene- 
rable parent. 


Hon.  Edward  Monceton. 

July  1.  At  Meriden,  Warwickshire, 
aged  87,  tbe  Hon.  Edward  Monckton, 
of  Somerford  Hall,  Staffordshire,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Staffordshire  Yeomanry ;  great- 
ancle  to  Lord  Viscount  Gal  way. 

He  was  born  Nov.  3,  1744,  tbe  sixth 
and  youngest  son  of  John  6rst  Viscount 
Galway,  and  tbe  third  by  his  second 
marriage  with  Jane,  fourth  daughter 
of  Henry  Warner  Westenra,  esq.  and 
great-aunt  to  tbe  piesent  Lord  Ross- 
more.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Stafford  at  tbe 
general  election  in  1780  ;  and  sat  during 
seven  Parliaments,  until  the  dissolution 
in  1813. 

On  the  retirement  of  Earl  Gower,  the 
present  Marquis  of  Stafford,  about  1795, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Stafford- 
shire yeomanry,  and  held  that  command 
until  1829.  A*t  the  period  of  tbe  general 
reduction  of  that  description  of  force 
throughout  England,  in  1896,  the  Staf- 
fordshire regiment  was  retained  in  its 
full  amount.  Tbe  test  of  the  importance 
of  each  regiment  as  a  support  to  tbe  civil 
power  of  tbe  country,  on  which  tbe  con- 
tinuation or  suppression  of  each  corps 
was  made  to  depend,  was  the  number  of 
days'  service  it  had  performed,  either  in 
a  body  or  detachments,  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power,  in  the  course  of  tbe  ten  pre- 
ceding years.  The  service  of  Colonel 
Monckton's  regiment  during  that  period, 
was  stated  by  the  Licul-Coloncl,  in  an 


address  to  tbe  corps,  to  have  been  eighty- 
two  days.  As  this  demonstrated  the  oc- 
casional expediency  of  some  military 
force  for  the  support  of  the  magistracy 
in  that  district,  tbe  county  regiment 
yeomanry  cavalry  was  retained,  and  its 
discipline  was  as  creditably  maintained 
by  Colonel  Monckton  as  that  of  any 
other  regiment  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion In  the  kingdom.  He  received  on 
his  retirement  letters  of  thanks  from 
Earl  Talbot,  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  of  tbe 
county  i  and  from  his  Majesty,  through 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  In  his  magisterial 
capacity,  Mr.  Monckton  might  be  consi- 
dered as  tbe  patriarch  of  Staffordshire, 
Laving  been  actively  engaged  in  tbe  com* 
mission  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
tbe  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune,  he 
employed  it  in  tbe  improvement  of  bis 
estates,  and  for  the  advantage  of  his 
neighbourhood.  He  married,  in  17*6, 
tbe  Hon.  Sophia  Pigot,  daughter  of 
George  Lord  Pigot  ;  and  by  ber  had  issue 
nine  sons  and  four  daughters:  1,  Ed- 
ward; 2,  George |  3,  John;  4,  Henry,  a 
Major-General  in  tbe  army  ;  S,  Sophia ; 
6,  Mary- Leonora,  who  died  in  1791,  in 
her  8tb  year ;  7,  Philip,  who  died  in  1890, 
leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters  |  8, 
Claude,  deceased;  9,  Robert  ;  10,  the 
tbe  Rev.  Hugh  Monckton,  Rector  of  Sea- 
ton,  co.  Rutland,  and  Vicar  of  Harring- 
worth,  co.  Northampton;  11,  Anna- 
Maria;  12,  William;  aud  13,  Emma- 
Frances. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Monckton  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  great  age. 
His  elder  brother,  tbe  Hon.  John  Monck- 
ton, of  Finesbade  Abbey,  Northampton- 
shire, died  at  tbe  age  of  90,  Jan.  9,  1830 
(see  a  memoir  in  our  vol.  ci.  171).  Tbeir 
sister,  tbe  Countess  dowager  of  Corke 
and  Qrrery,  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  84. 

Lord  Eldin. 

June  ..  At  Edinburgh,  aged  74,  the 
Hon.  John  Clerk,  Lord  Eldin. 

Lord  Eldin  was  the  son  of  John  Clerk, 
esq.  of  Eldin,  tbe  author  of  a  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Naval  Tactics.  He 
was  born  in  April  1757,  and  in  177&  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Writer  to  tbe 
Signet.  His  original  destination  bad 
been  tbe  civil  service  in  India,  and  an 
appointment  in  that  department  had 
been  promised  him  ;  but,  some  political 
changes  occurring  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, tbe  views  of  bis  friends  were  dis- 
appointed, and  be  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law  as  a  profession.  At  first  he 
intended  to  practice  as  a  writer  and  ac- 
countant ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  that 
lower  branch  of  the  profession,  aod  in 
1785  be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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A*  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Clerk  wu  remark- 
able for  great  clearness  of  perception, 
never-failing  readiness  and  fertility  of 
resource,  admirable  powers  of  reasoning, 
and  a  quaint  sarcastic  humour  that  gave 
a  sett  and  flavour  to  all  he  said.  For 
many  years  be  had  half  the  business  of 
tbe  Bar  upon  his  hands.  In  private  life 
be  was  distinguished  for  his  social  quali- 
ties, not  less  than  for  bis  varied  accom- 
plishments, including  a  highly-cultured 
taste  for  tbe  Fine  Arts. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh. 

May  30.  At  his  house  in  Langham- 
place,  aged  69,  tbe  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Kot.  a  Privy  Councillor, 
one  of  tbe  Commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India,  M.  P.  for  Koaresborougb,  and 
D.  C.  L. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  at  AH. 
dowrie,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  Oct. 
84, 1?65.  His  father,  Capt.  John  Mack* 
imosh,  of  Kellacbie,  was  the  intimate 
companion  of  Major  Mercer,  tbe  poet,  who 
thus  spoke  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Glenbervie — "  We  lived  together  for  two 
j ears  in  the  same  tetit,without  an  unkind 
word  or  look.  John  Mackintosh  was 
one  of  the  liveliest,  most  good  humoured, 
gallant  lads  I  ever  knew."  Capt.  Mack- 
intosh, being  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  left 
bis  children,  consisting  of  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  in  tbe  care  of  their  grand- 
father.  Sir  Jamei  was  educated  at  Fort- 
rose,  under  M  r.  Stalker,  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  under  Mr.  Leslie.  He 
also  received  instructions  under  James 
Dunbar,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie,  Professor  of 
Humanity.  Tbe  late  Rev.  Robt.  Hall  was 
bis  intimate  companion.  Having  formed 
an  intention  of  applying  to  medicine  as 
a  profession,  be  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Cullen  and  Professor  Black.  He  became 
a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Medical  Society, 
of  which  be  was  one  of  the  annual  pre* 
stdents,  together  with  John  Haslam, 
M.  0.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Mackintosh  received  greater  pleasure 
from  tbe  Speculative  Society,  originally 
instituted  in  1764,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
improvement  in  public  speaking.  He 
there  distinguished  himself,  with  Wild, 
Laing,  and  Gillies,  names  afterwards 
known  in  tbe  southern  portion  of  tbe 
island.  Among  bis  intimate  friends  at 
Edinburgh  were  Adam  Smith  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Bucban. 

In  1787,  he  took  tbe  degree  of  M.D. 
on  which  occasion  be  composed  a  Latin 
thesis,  "  De  Aetione  Musculari."  He 
then  travelled  southward,  in  company 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Grant, 
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of  Grant,  who  about  tbat  period  became 
Knight  of  tbe  Shire  for  tbe  county  of 
Moray,  and  might  have  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  young  physician,  bad 
be  not  shortly  after  fallen  into  a  state  of 
ill  health,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  active  life. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  attention  of 
Mr.  Mackintosh  was  rather  diverted 
from  bis  professional  studies  to  tbe 
science  of  politics  \  and  in  1789  be  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  Regency  ques- 
tion,  in  which  he  advocated  tbe  argu- 
ments of  the  Wbigs.  Among  the  nu- 
merous essays  on  tbe  same  subject,  bow* 
ever,  this  pamphlet  did  not  attract 
attention;  and  tbe  author  shortly  after 
repaired  to  Leyden,  and  afterwards  vi- 
sited Liege,  in  which  city  he  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  memorable  conflict  be- 
tween tbe  Prince  Bishop  and  his  sub- 
jects, a  forerunner  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. On  his  return  be  relinquished  the 
use  of  his  medical  degree,  and  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1789  he 
married  Miss  Stuart,  of  Gerrard-street, 
sister  to  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  pieces.  She  died 
in  1797,  leaving  three  daughters,  who 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

It  was  not  until  1*91  that  tbe  name 
of  Mr.  Mackintosh  became  known  to  tbe 
world.  He  then  soddenly  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  tbe  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Burke,  in  "  Vindicta  G allies;,  or  a 
Defence  of  tbe  French  Revolution  and 
its  English  admirers,  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  tbe  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  j 
including  some  strictures  on  the  late  pro- 
duction of  Monsieur  de  Calonne,"  an 
octavo  volume  of  379  pages.  This  dis- 
sertation be  sold,  when  only  partially 
composed,  for  a  trifling  sum;  but  the 
publisher  liberally  presented  tbe  sot  hoe 
with  triple  the  original  price.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  the  two  first  editions 
were  dispersed,  and  a  third  appeared  at 
the  end  of  August  1791.  Tbe  talent  dis- 
played in  tbis  work  procured  him  tbe  ac- 
quaintance of  Sheridan,  Grey,Wbitbread, 
Fox,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was 
previously  intimate  with  Mr.  Brand  Bol- 
lis,  Godwin,  and  some  other  even  more 
notorious  republicans.  The  Vindtciss 
Gallics  called  forth  tbe  following  eulo*- 
gium  from  Dr.  Parr  in  bis  '* Sequel:** 
M  In  Mackintosh  I  see  tbe  sternness  of 
a  republican  without  bis  acrimony,  and 
tbe  ardour  of  a  reformer  without  his  im- 
petuosity. His  taste  in  morals,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Burke,  it  equally  pure  and  delicate 
with  bis  taste  in  literature.  His  mind 
is  so  comprehensive,  that  generalities 
cease  to  be  barren;  and  so  vigorous, 
that  detail  itself  becomes  interesting. 
He  introduces  every  question  with  per-' 
spicuity,  states  it  with  precision,  and 
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pursue*  it  with  easy  unaffected  method. 
Somen  roes,  perhaps,  be  may  amuse  bit 
readers  with  excursions  ioio  parados; 
but  he  never  bewilders  them  by  flights 
into  romance.  His  philosophy  is  far 
more  just,  and  far  more  amiable,  than 
the  philosophy  of  Paine, and  bis  eloquence 
is  only  not  equal  to  the  eloquence  of 
Burke.  He  is  argumentative  without 
sophistry,  fervid  without  fury,  profound 
without  obscurity,  and  sublime  without 
extravagance." 

The  Viudicic  Gallic*,  however,  had 
not  been  very  long  published,  before  Mr. 
Mackintosh  was  accidentally  led  to  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Burke,  on  ac- 
count of  a  third  party.  This  led  to  an 
interview,  and  to  a  visit  to  Beaconsfield  $ 
and  on  bis  return  to  town  be  frankly 
owned  to  bis  private  friends,  that  he  whs 
a  convert  to  the  arguments  of  bis  quon- 
dam antagonist.  * 
■  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Mackintosh 
bad  been  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not 
for  some  years  attain  any  considerable 
practise.  As  the  means  of  enlarging  bis 
income,  be  was  induced  to  resort  to  a 
course  of  subscription  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  It  is  said  that  the  benchers  at  first 
refused  bim  the  use  of  their  Hall,  on 
accouut  of  his  Jacobinical  character, 
and  that  it  was  not  granted  until  at  the 
repeated  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Loughborough.  The  lectures  were  most 
respectably  attended,  and  their  substance 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "A  Dis- 
course on  the  study  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations,"  and  "  Discourses  on 
the  Laws  of  England."  Their  author 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Mackintosh  lost 
bis  first  wife,  a  woman  endeared  to  him 
Dot  only  as  the  mother  of  his  children 
and  the  partner  of  his  heart — but  as  the 
faithful  friend  to  whom  he  could  freely 
unburthen  himself,  and  who  urged  him 
on  to  resist  bis  somewhat  constitutional 
indolence.  In  1798  be  married,  secondly, 
a  daughter  of  J.  B.  Allen,  esq.  of  Cres- 
sella  in  Pembrokeshire. 

After  the  general  election  in  1809, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  was  retained  as  counsel 
in  several  controverted  cases,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  ably  before  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1803,  he 
greatly  increased  his  celebrity  by  bis 
speech  delivered  in  defence  of  the  French 
journalist  PeltUi,  wuo  was  tried  at  the 
suit  of  the  Attorney- general  for  libels  on 
the  First  Consul  of  France.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  Dr.  Parr's  library,  occurs 
*«  Drewe'a  admired  Sermon  on  the  Duty 
of  defending  our  Country,  preached  in 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter  Aug.  19,  1803, 
but  written,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  44  in  all 
probability,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh." 


Some  letters  of  Mackintosh  to  Parr  on 
the  latter's  epitaphs  for  Burke  and  Mrs. 
Mackintosh,  are  printed  in  Parr's  Life 
and  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  579-576. 

We  are  not  informed  how  long  Mr. 
Mackintosh  held  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  General  Polity  and  the  Laws 
in  the  East  India  College  at  Hertford  ; 
but  it  was  from  that  situation  that  he 
was  removed  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of 
Bombay,  on  which  occasion  be  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  Dec.  91,  1803. 

In  India  the  oratorical  talents  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  were  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  it  was  whilst  he  was  there 
resident  that  he  first  commenced  the 
composition  of  his  History  of  England, 
which  was  long  talked  of,  but  at  last 
(as  far  as  is  hitherto  published)  is  dwin- 
dled down  to  three  pocket  volumes.  His 
departure  from  India  in  Nov.  1811,  was 
hastened  by  a  severe  illness ;  he  retired 
from  the  Recordersbip  with  a  pension  of 
1200/.  from  the  East  India  Company. 

After  his  return,  he  obtained,  in  July 
1813,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  member  fur  the  county  of  Nairn.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  for  Knareshorough, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  and  was  re-chosen  at  the 
subsequent  elections  of  1890,  1826,  1830, 
and  1831.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
Dec.  1,  1830.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1829, 
and  again  in  1893.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh had  great  disadvantages  to  contend 
against  as  a  speaker.  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  was  a  harsh  voiie,  a  strong 
provincial  accent,  and  an  uncouth  deli- 
very. But  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
the  power  of  his  language,  and  the  fre- 
quent depth  of  his  reflections,  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  every  defect,  and 
though  it  was  late  in  life  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  be  acquired  a 
reputation  within  its  walls,  such  as  many 
have  nut  been  able  to  attain  under  cir- 
cumstances much  more  favourable.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh that  he  was  too  fond  or  dealing  in 
panegyric  ;  but  he  bad  the  art  of  praising 
with  great  delicacy  and  elegance,  and  he 
never  employed  that  power  to  promote 
his  own  interests,  or  to  serve  any  unwor- 
thy object.  It  may  he  said  that  from  the 
outset  of  his  career  to  the  close,  be  ex- 
cited expectations  which,  partly  through 
bodily  debility,  and  principally  from  an 
excessive  sensibility  of  taste,  be  never 
realised.  As  a  writer  he  was  slow,  la- 
borious, and  fastidious;  that  he  was  a 
clear  and  vigorous  thinker,  bis  works, 
which  are  few,  abundantly  testify  ;  his 
6ty!e  of  com|>osition  was  remarkable  for 
a  constant  effort  after  purity.  It  is  said 
that  be  has  left  a  mass  of  historical  ma- 
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terials  which  will  speedily  be  arranged 
and  given  to  tbe  public,  particularly  re- 
specting the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
He  »m  tbe  author  of  several  articles  in 
tbe  Monthly  Review,  particularly  those 
on  Burke's  Regicide  Peace,  and  Gibbon's 
Historical  Works;  was  afterwards  an  ex- 
tensive contributor  to  tbe  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Ethical  Science,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  bad  been  un- 
well for  some  time.  The  attack  of  which 
be  died  may  be  said  to  bave  originated 
in  an  accident.  About  the  beginning  of 
March,  while  at  dinner,  a  portion  of  the 
breast  of  a  boiled  chicken  remained  in 
his  throat,  and  gave  rise  to  several  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  At  tbe  end  of  two 
days  tbe  obstruction  was  removed  by  an 
emetic,  and  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
tbe  flesh  of  the  chicken,  with  a  portion 
of  thin  bone  projecting  at  one  side  in  a 
sharp  point.  The  effects  of  tbe  accident 
completely  unsettled  his  general  health. 
He  anticipated  tbe  near  approach  of  his 
dissolution  with  tbe  most  perfect  resig- 
nation, retaining  nearly  to  tbe  last  the 
command  of  tbe  powerful  and  mental 
faculties  which  distinguished  himthrou^h 
an  arduous  life.  Hi*  luneral  took  place 
on  tbe  4tb  June,  at  Hampstead.  Among 
tbe  carriages  in  tbe  procession  were  no- 
ticed tbose  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  the 
Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle,  Lords  Holland  and  Dover,  Right 
Hon.  C.  Grant,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bart. 
M.  P.,  &c. 

By  his  first  marriage  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh bad  three  daughters}  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  married  to  Claudius  John 
Rich,  esq.  Resident  at  Bagdad,  who  died 
Oct.  5,  1831  (see  a  memoir  of  him  in 
oor  vol.  xcu.  i.  473,  and  an  account  of 
bis  MSS,  and  antiquities  which  were 
purchased  by  Parliament  for  the  British 
Museum,  in  vol.  xcv.  i.  263,  326)  :  the 
second  daughter,  Catherine,  was  mar- 
ried in  1812,  at  Bagdad,  to  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  Bart.;  she  died  in  1822,  leav- 
ing four  children  ;  the  third  daughter 
was  married  to  Mr.  Erskiue,  of  Bombay. 
By  his  second  lady  Sir  James  had  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  A  portrait  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  Edridge,  was 
published  in  Cadell's  Contemporary  Port- 
raits iu  1814  ;  another  by  Derby,  in  tbe 
European  Magaiiue  for  June  1824.  A 
lithographic  portrait  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Slater,  from  a 
drawing  completed  in  June  last  year.  . 

Major-Gen.  Sir  W.  Williams. 
June  17*   At  his,  bouse,  in  Marlbo- 
rough-buildings,  Bath,  Major-General 
Sir  William  Williams,  K.CB.  and  KXS. 


This  distinguished  officer  was  ap- 
pointed Ensign  in  the  40th  foot  1794, 
Lieutenant  1795,  Captain  1799»  Major 
in  the  army  1802,  in  tbe  8lst  foot  1804, 
Lieut. -Colonel  in  tbe  60th  foot  1809, 
and  in  tbe  13th  1812.  He  served  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  wan  present  at  tbe 
battles  of  Corunna  and  Fuentes  d'Ouor, 
the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
,jns,  and  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca  ;  for 
which  services  he  bad  tbe  honour  of 
wearing  a  cro*s  and  one  clasp. 

In  1814  be  served  in  America,  wben 
he  commanded  at  St.  John's  at  tbe  posts 
in  advance  on  tbe  Richelieu  river ;  and 
Sir  Geo.  Prevost,  in  his  general  orders, 
expressed  "  bis  most  entire  approbation 
of  the  judgment,  zeal,  and  assiduity  dis- 
played by  Lieut.-Col.  Williams  in  his  ar- 
rangement for  the  defence  of  the  im- 
portant posts  placed  under  bis  imme- 
diate command." 

Sir  William  Williams  had  license  to 
accept  the  Orderof  the  Tower  and  Sword, 
conferred  on  him  for  bis  services  iu  the 
Peninsula,  March  II,  1813  }  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order, 
Jan.  S,  1815,  and  was  invested  Aug.  6, 
1830.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  1819*  and  of  Major-General  in  1830. 

Rear-Admikal  Sutton. 

May  ..  At  Ditchmgham-lodge,  Suf- 
folk, aged  72,  Samuel  Sutton,  Esq.  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  Deputy  Lient">ant 
and  Magistrate  for  the  Counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk. 

Rear-Adm.  Sutton  entered  tbe  navy  in 
1777  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Mo- 
narch 74,  commanded  by  Sir  Joshua 
Rowley,  Bart,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
removed  into  the  Suffolk,  Conqueror, 
and  other  ships,  continuing  to  serve 
with  that  officer  until  the  peace  of 
1783.  During  that  period  the  Con- 
queror was  engaged  iu  the  action  with 
M.  d'Ortiiliers  in  1777,  the  Suffolk  in 
that  with  d'Estaing,  off  Grenada,  in 
1779»  and  the  Conqueror  in  those  with 
de  Guichen  off  Martinique,  in  April  and 
May  1780.  The  loss  of  the  last  on  those 
two  battles  amounted  to  87  kilted  and 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  her 
commander,  Capt.  Watson,  who  lust  an 
arm,  and  died  soon  after. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  America, 
Mr.  Sutton  waa  appointed  First  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Preston  50,  bearing  tbe  flag 
of  Rear-Adm.  Rowley,  at  Jamaica, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  by  ill  health.  During  the 
Spanish  armament  he  served  as  signal 
officer  of ,  the  .Iphigenia  frigate,  one  of 
the  repeaters  to  tbe  fleet  assembled 
under  the  orders  of  Earl  Howe.  In 
Jan.  179J,  he  joined  the  Culloden,  74, 
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commarided  by  Sir  Thomas  Rich;  and 
from  that  ship  he  removed  in  Nov.  1794 
into  the  Mart,  another  third  rate,  as 
First  Lieutenant  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
ton.  The  Mara  wai  the  tternmost  ship 
in  the  very  masterly  retreat  from  the 
French  fleet,  effected  by  Vice-Adm; 
Cornwallis  in  June  1795  j  and  in  con- 
sequence sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy's  attack,  but  fortunately  had  not 
a  man  kilted,  and  only  twelve  wounded. 

In  September  following  Lieut.  Sutton 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Martin  sloop  of  wart  and  in  1797  was 
ordered  to  convey  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
from  Leith  to  Cuxbavenj  immediately 
after  the  performance  of  which  service, 
he  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  by  com- 
mission dated  June  37.  He  subsequently 
commanded  for  a  short  period  the  Mo- 
narch 74,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  in  1799 
became  Flag  Captain  to  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
serve  in  different  ships  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1801.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  Alcmene  39,  and  in  that 
frigate  assisted  in  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  Danish  line  of  defence 
before  Copenhagen,  when  he  lost  Ave 
kilted  and  fourteen  wounded.  He  was 
removed  into  the  A  mason  38,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  gallant  Riou,  who  bad 
falleti  in  the  battle. 

Capt.  Sutton's  next  appointment  was 
to  the  Victory,  a  first  rate,  fitting  for 
the  reception  of  Lord  Nelson,  who 
hoisted  bis  flag  on  board  ber,  May  18, 
180J,  and  sailed  to  assume  the  chief 
command  in  the  Mediterranean  i  but,  on 
his  arrival  off  Brest,  removed  into  the 
Amphion,  leaving  the  Victory  to  com- 
municate with  Adm.  Cornwallts.  A  few 
days  after,  Capt.  Suit  on  captured  I'Am- 
buscade,  a  French  frigate  of  33  guns  and 
187  men.  He  rejoined  Lord  Nelson  off 
Toulon  in  July,  and  then  exchanged 
with  Capt.  T.  M.  Hardy  into  the 
Amphion  frigate,  in  which  be  was  very 
actively  employed  during  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Lord  Nelson's  command 
on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  assist  in  tbe  capture 
of  a  Spanish  squadron  laden  with  specie, 
Oct.  5,  1804.  The  Amphion  was  on 
this  occasion  opposed  to  la  Mercedes, 
which  blew  up  in  ten  minutes  after  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  action,  when  all 
en  board,  except  40  men,  perished. 

Capt.  Sutton  was  advanced  to  tbe 
rank  of  Rear-Admirafin  1831. 


Rear- Adm.  Oucmton 
June  9-  At  Ctillen,  James  Oughton, 
esq.  a  superannuated  Rear-Admiral. 
This  officer  was  made  a  Lieutenant 


Sept.  30,  1783  ;  served  in  that  capacity 
on  hoard  the  Queen  98,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Rear-Adm.  Gardner,  in  tbe  memor- 
able battle  of  June  1,  1794 ,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, early  in  1798,  to  tbe  command 
of  tbe  Hector  bomb,  which  formed  part  of 
Sir  Home  Popham's  squadron  at  Ostend. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  Sphynx, 
lsis,  Windsor  Csstle,  and  Leanderj  tbe 
last  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  with  whom  he  served  at  the 
capture  of  tbe  Helder  In  Aug.  1799,  off 
Brest,  and  on  tbe  Halifax  station.  He 
was  made  post  Captain  tbe  same  year. 

Jebkmy  Bkhtham,  Ese. 
June  6.    At  bis  bouse,  in  Qaeen- 
square-place,  Westminster,  aged  85,  Je- 
remy fientbam,  Esq.  M.A.  the  celebrated 
jurist. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Bentham,  attorney,  and  was  born  at  his 
father's  bouse,  in  Red-lion-st.  Hounds- 
ditch,  Feb.  IS  (old  style)  1747-8.  Hit 
grandfather,  who  had  followed  the  same 
profession,  and  bad  occupied  tbe  same 
two  bouses  in  tbe  City  and  at  Barking, 
was  clerk  to  tbe  Company  of  Scriveners. 
The  name  of  Jeremy  was  derived  from 
an  ancestor,  Sir  Jeremy  Snow,  a  banker 
in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Tbe 
late  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  of  the 
Russian  service,  who  died  April  30,  1831 
(see  our  last  volume,  pt.  it.  p.  91),  was 
his  brother.  His  father  married  secondly 
Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Abbot, 
D.D.  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Colchester, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Lord  Colchester. 
She  died  Sept.  37,  1809,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Bentham  was  remarkably  forward 
in  his  youth.  Soon  after  be  was  three 
years  of  age  he  read  Rapin's  History  of 
England  as  an  amusement ;  and  at  seven 
be  read  Telamaque  in  French.  At  eight 
he  played  tbe  violin,  an  instrument  on 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
he  became  remarkably  proficient.  He 
was  very  distinguished  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  removed  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  attained  tbe  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1767,  and  voted  at  the  election  of  1768, 
before  be  was  of  age.  At  Oxford  be 
attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  and  afterwards  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  of  whirb  society  be  be- 
came a  bencher  in  1817. 

About  1765  his  father  purchased  the 
bouse  in  Queen-square-place,  where  he 
and  his  son  both  passed  tbe  remainder 
of  their  Uvea.  It  had  previously  been 
the  residence  of  tbe  notorious  eourtesan, 
Theresa  Constantta  Phillips,  author  of 
Memoirs  in  three  vols.  1761. 

In  one  of  hit  pamphlets  ("Indications 
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respecting  Lord  Eidon")  Mr.  Bentham 
has  thus  related  tome  circumstances  of 
bit  abort  period  of  praetiee  at  the  bar  t 
••By  the  command  of  a  father  I  entered 
into  tbe  profession,  and  in  tbe  year  1773, 
or  thereabouts,  was  called  to  tbe  bar. 
Not  long  after,  having  dra*n  a  bill  in 
equity,  I  bad  to  defend  it  against  excep- 
tions before  a  Master  in  Chancery.  *  We 
•hull  have  to  attend  on  such  a  day/  said 
the  Solicitor  to  me,  naming  a  day  a  week 
or  to  distant  |  *  warrants  for  our  attend- 
ance will  be  taken  out  for  two  interven- 
ing days,  but  it  it  not  customary  to  at" 
tend  before  the  third !'  What  I  learnt 
afterwards  was,  that,  though  no  attend- 
ance more  than  one  was  ever  bestowed, 
three  were  on  every  occasion  regularly 
cbarged  for  j  for  each  of  tbe  two  falsely 
pretended  attendances,  the  client  being 
by  tbe  solicitor  cbarged  with  a  fee  for 
himself,  as  also  with  a  fee  for  6*.  8e*.paid 
by  bim  to  tbe  Master  ;  tbe  consequence 
wa«,  that  for  every  attendance  the  Mas- 
ter, instead  of  6f.  8rf.  received  If.;  and 
that,  even  if  inclined,  no  solicitor  durst 
omit  taking  out  tbe  three  warrants  in- 
stead of  one,  for  fear  of  tbe  not-to-be- 
hazarded  displeasure  of  that  subordinate 
judge  and  hit  superiors.  •  •  •  These 
thing*,  and  others  of  the  tame  com- 
plexion, in  such  immense  abundance, 
determined  me  to  abandon  tbe  profes- 
sion ;  and,  as  soon  as  1  could  obtain  my 
father's  permission,  1  did  so.  I  found  it 
more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour,  as  I  have 
been  doing  ever  since,  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  than  to  profit  by  them." 

In  1785  Mr.  Bentham  visited  Paris  for 
tbe  third  time,  and  afterwards,  by  way  of 
Italy,  Greecr,  and  Turkey,  went  to  Cre- 
cbufT  in  Russia,  which  was  the  station  of 
the  battalion  bis  brother  then  com- 
manded, hut  who  was  then  unfortunately 
absent  at  Cberson  in  consequence  of  an 
apprehended  attack  from  tbe  Capitan 
Pacha.  During  bit  stay  at  Crechoff  Mr. 
Bentham  wrote  hit  letters  on  tbe  Usury 
Laws.  After  three  years'  absence,  be 
returned  home,  through  Poland,  Ger- 
many, and  tbe  Uutted  Provinces,  in 
Feb.  1788. 

Tbe  death  of  bis  father  in  1799  left 
him  with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  tbe 
free  choice  of  his  course  of  life,  when  he 
wholly  abandoned  all  prospect  of  profes- 
sional emoluments  and  honours,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  compo- 
sition of  bis  laborious  works.  Tuese 
voluminous  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  following  order  :— 

A  Fragment  on  Government,  being  an 
examination  of  what  is  delivered  on  the 
sabject  in  Blackit one's  Commentaries. 
1776.  8ro. 

A  View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill  {  be- 
ing an  abstract  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled, 


*  Draught  of  a  Bill  to  punish  by  Impri- 
sonment and  Hard  Labour  certain  of- 
fenders ;  and  to  establish  proper  places 
for  their  reception/  Interspersed  with 
observations  relative  to  tbe  subject  of 
the  above  draught  in  particular,  and  to 
Penal  Jurisprudence  in  general.  1778. 

Defence  of  Usury  ;  showing  tbe  im- 
policy of  tbe  present  legal  restraints  on 
the  terma  of  pecuniary  bargaint.  In  a 
teriet  of  letters  to  a  friend.  To  which  is 
added,  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  on  the  discouragement  opposed 
by  tbe  above  restraints  to  the  progress 
of  inventive  industry.  1787* 

Letter  to  a  member  of  tbe  National 
Convention.  1787. 

An  introduction  to  tbe  principlea  of 
Morals  and  Legislation.  4to.  printed  in 
1780,  published  in  1789. 

Draught  of  a  new  plan  for  tbe  organ- 
isation of  the  Jodicial  establishments  in 
France.  1790. 

Panopticon,  or  tbe  Inspection-house  ; 
containing  tbe  idea  of  a  new  principle  of 
construction,  applicable  to  any  tort  of 
ettablitbmeut  in  wliicb  persons  of  any 
description  are  to  be  kept  under  inspec- 
tion ;  with  a  plan  of  management 
adapted  to  the  principle.  1791.  S  volt. 
8vo. 

Essay  on  Political  Tactics  ;  containing 
sis  of  tbe  principal  rules  proper  to  be 
observed  by  a  political  assembly,  in  the 
procest  of  forming  a  decision  j  with  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded, 
and  a  comparative  application  of  tbem 
to  British  and  French  practice,  being  a 
fragment  of  a  larger  work,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  subjoined.  1791.  4to. 

Truth  verms  A-burst ;  or  Law  as  it  is, 
contrasted  with  what  it  is  said  to  be. 
Written  in  Dec.  1799,  printed  1893. 

Supply  without  burden;  or  Esc beat 
vice  Taxation,  1795  ;  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed a  Protest  against  Law  Taxes,  which 
bad  been  printed  in  1793. 

Traites  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale, 
publieVs  en  Francois  d'apres  les  MSS. 
par  Etienne  Dumout,  3  vols.  8vo.  1 80S. 

First  and  Second  Letters  to  Lord  Pel- 
bam,  giving  a  comparative  view  of  tbe 
system  of  penal  colonization  in  New 
South  Wales  and  the  Hume  Peniten- 
tiary system,  prescribed  by  two  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  the  years  1794  and  1799. 

A  Plea  for  tbe  Constitution,  also  di- 
rected against  the  New  South  Wales 
colony,  of  which  be  recommended  tbe 
abandonment!  1803. 

Scotch  Reform  considered ;  with  refe- 
rence to  the  plan  proposed  for  the 
Courts  and  tbe  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  Scotland,  with  illustrations  from 
English  Non-Reform ;  in  letters  to  Lord 
Grenville.  1808. 

Theorie  det  Peines  et  des  Recom- 
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penses,  redigee  en  Francois  par  Etienne 
Dumont,  2  vols.  1812. 

On  the  law  of  Evidence,  1813. 

"Swear  not  at  all;"  containing  an 
exposure  of  the  needlessness  and  mis- 
chievousness,  as  well  as  anti-chrUtianity 
of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  with  proof 
of  the  abuses  of  it,  especially  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Printed  1813; 
published  1817. 

Table  of  Springs  of  Action  }  printed 
1815  j  published  1817. 

Chre»tumathia.  Part  I.  explanatory 
of  a  propotrd  school  for  the  extension  of 
the  new  system  of  instruction  to  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  for  the  use 
of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of 
life,  1816.  Part  II.  being  an  Essay  on 
Nomenclature  and  Classification ;  in- 
cluding a  critical  examination  of  the 
encyclopedical  table  of  Lord  Bacon,  as 
improved  by  D'AUmbert,  1817. 

Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  with 
reasons  for  each  article}  and  au  intro- 
duction, showing  the  necessity  of  radi- 
cal, and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate  Re- 
form. 1817. 

Papers  relative  to  Codification  and 
Public  Instruction  ;  including  corres- 
pondence with  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  divers  constituted  authorities  in  the 
American  United  States.  1817. 

The  Rationale  of  Reward,  1825. 
Translated  by  a  Friend  from  M.  Du- 
tnont's  "Traites  des  Recompenses,"  as 
above,  with  the  benefit  of  s>'ine  parts  of 
the  original,  which  were  in  English. 

Cburch-of-Englaudism  and  its  Cate- 
chi«m  examined  ;  preceded  by  strictures 
on  the  ex  -lusionary  system,  as  pursued 
in  the  National  Society's  Srhools  ;  in- 
terspersed with  parallel  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  established  churches  ; 
and  concluding  with  remedies  proposed 
for  abuses  indicated  ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  system  of 
church  reform  lately  pursued,  and  still 
pursuing,  including  the  proposed  new 
chun  bes.  Printed  1817  ;  published  1818. 

Bentbam's  Radical  Reform  Bill,  with 
reasons  in  notes,  1819. 

Observations  on  the  Restrictive  and 
Prohibitory  Commercial  System,  espe- 
cially with  a  reference  tn  the  decree  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes  of  Joly  1820.  From 
the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham,  Esq.  By 
John  Bow  ring. 

Letters  to  Count  Toreno,  on  the  pro. 
posed  Penal  Code  delivered  in  by  the 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  April  25,  1821;  written  at  the 
Count's  request,  1822. 

Cod i ft  1  anon  Proposal,  addressed  to  all 
nations  professing  liberal  opinions,  1822. 
Supplement,  IK27. 
The  Book  of  Fallacies  j  frain  unfinished 
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papers  of  Jeremy  Bent  ha  ro.  By  a  Friend. 
1824, 

Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  spe- 
cially applied  to  English  practice,  1827. 
Five  thick  8vo.  vols. 

These  were  only  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ben- 
t ham's  writings.  Some,  which  have 
been  esteemed  the  most  valuable,  par- 
ticularly an  "  Essay  on  Judicial  Esta- 
blishments," have  never  in  reality  been 
published.  Repeated  proposals  have 
been  made  to  publish  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works.  A  few  weeks  before  bis 
death  Priuce  Talleyrand,  who  at  all 
times  has  professed  his  high  admiration 
of  the  author,  made  proposals  to  have  a 
complete  edition  of  all  his  works  in 
French  published  in  Paris.  Amongst 
the  unpublished  works  is  one  on  the  use 
of  language,  witb  a  view  to  the  giving 
certainty  to  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  Legislature.  He  bad  also  lately  pro- 
jected a  new  work  on  language,  and  one 
on  mathematics.  Some,  if  not  all  of 
these  productions,  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  edited  by  gentlemen  competent  to 
the  task,  and  will  at  some  future  period 
be  made  public  in  a  complete  and  uni- 
form shape.  Mr.  Bentham's  corres- 
pondence with  mauy  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  Europe,  is  en- 
trusted to  his  chief  executor,  Dr.  Bow- 
ring.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's Parriana,  pp.  1—40,  is  printed  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Be  nth  am  to  Mr.  Bowring, 
respecting  John  Lind,  the  celebrated 
writer,  the  Rtv.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster, 
of  Colchester,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr.  Five  lively  letters  of  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  to  Dr.  Parr,  are  printed  in  Parr'a 
Li'e  and  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  548,  550 1 
vol.  viii.  pp.  4 — 12. 

As  a  writer  Bent  ham  was  very  obscure; 
but  be  had  able  friend*,  who  made  some 
of  his  numerous  works  intelligible,  and 
who  helped  him  to  that  fame  which  even 
his  own  obscurities  could  not  strangle. 
Like  Swilt,  he  occasionally  arrived  at 
bold  and  startling  principles  through  a 
process  of  banter  and  wil  t  for,  absorbed 
as  he  was  in  the  most  serious  pursuits, 
he  possessed  a  rare  vein  of  humour. 

in  1802  Mr.  Beutham  again  visited 
Paris,  in  company  with  bis  friend  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly ;  and  again  in  1825, 
when  marked  respect  was  paid  to  hiin, 
particularly  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Major  Parry,  in  his  "  Last  Days  of 
Lord  Byron,"  has  given  a  ludicrous  and 
somewhat  disrespectful  account  of  the 
visit  he  paid  to  Mr.  Bern  ham,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  him  to  see  the 
stores  and  materials  preparing  for  the 
Greeks.  Having  been  invited  to 
"  breakfast,"  without  the  hour  being 
mentioned,  the  Major  attended  at  what 
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he  considered  the  philosophic  hour  of 
eight,  but  was  told  that  Mr.  Bent  ham 
did  not  breakfast  until  three !  How- 
ever, having  taken  that  meal  with  the 
.great  jurist's  two  amanuenses,  Major 
Parry  was  summoned  to  bis  presence 
about  ten  o'clock.  "  His  appearance 
struck  me  forcibly.  His  white  thin  locks 
cut  straight  in  the  fashion  of  the  Quakers, 
and  hanging  or  rather  floating  on  his 
shoulders;  bis  garments  something  of 
their  colour  and  cur,  and  his  frame  ra- 
ther square  and  muscular,  with  no  exu- 
berance of  flesh,  made  up  a  singular 
looking,  and  not  an  inelegant,  old  man. 
He  welcomed  me  with  a  few  hurried 
words,  but  without  any  ceremony,  and 
then  conducted  me  into  several  rooms 
to  show  me  At*  ammunition  and  mate- 
rials of  war.  One  very  large  room  was 
nearly  filled  with  books;  and  another 
with  unbound  works,  which,  I  under- 
stood, were  the  philosopher's  own  com- 
position. The  former,  he  said,  furnished 
him  his- supplies." 

The  remainder  of  the  story,  although 
very  amusing,  is  too  long  to  extract.  It 
turns  principally  on  Mr.  Bentham's  eng. 
tc»m  of  running  in  the  streets,  whi<b 
made  the  Major  fearful  lest  every  body 
should  take  him  for  a  mad  doctor,  the  at- 
tendant amanuensis  for  hi*  assistant,  and 
Mr.  Bent  bam  for  his  patient,  just  broke 
aJrift  from  his  keepers.  "  He  exulted," 
it  is  said,  "  in  his  activity,  and  inquired 
particularly,  if  J  bad  ever  seen  a  man  at 
bis  time  of  life  so  active.  1  could  not 
answer,  Nj!  while  1  was  almost  breath- 
less with  the  exertion  of  following  him 
through  the  crowded  streets." 

"  His  appearance,"  it  has  been  lately 
remarked,  *'b"tb  in  the  amplitude  of 
his  look,  the  flow  of  bis  reverend  hair, 
and  tbe  habitual  benevolence  of  his 
smile,  had  a  striking  likeness  to  Frank- 
lin, and  on  a  hasty  glance  the  butts 
might  be  confounded.  He  had  all  tbe 
practical  wisdom  of  one  of  tbe  sages  of 
good  sense  ;  took  exercise  as  long  as  he 
could,  both  abroad  and  at  borne  ;  in- 
dulged in  reasonable  appetite;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  mecbanical-mind- 
edness  with  which  his  utilitarianism  has 
been  charged,  and  the  suspicious  jokes 
he  could  crack  against  fancy  and  the 
poets,  could  quote  his  passages  out  of 
Virgil,  '  like  a  proper  £>on  boy.'  He 
also  played  upon  tbe  organ,  which 
looked  tbe  more  poetical  in  him,  because 
he  po*sp»sed,  on  tbe  border  of  bit  gar- 
den, a  bouse  in  which  Milton  had  lived, 
and  bad  set  up  a  bust  against  it  in  ho- 
nour of  the  great  Bard,  himself  an  or- 
gan player.  Emperors  as  well  as  other 
princes  have  sought  to  do  him  honour; 
but  he  waa  too  wise  to  encourage  their 


advances  beyond  what  was  good  for 
mankind.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
was  afraid  of  his  legislation,  sent  him  a 
diamond  ring,  which  the  Philosopher  to 
bis  immortal  honour  returned,  saying 
(or  something  to  that  effect)  that  his 
object  whs  not  to  receive  rings  from 
princes,  but  to  do  good  to  the  world." 

During  tbe  late  unhealthy  season, 
Mr.  Bentbam  h*d  been  subject  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  bronchitis;  but  he  had 
recovered  from  the  first  severe  attacks 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  many  that  he  would  return 
to  his  former  state  of  health;  and  he 
again  received  the  visits  of  distinguished 
foreigner!),  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  friendly  intercourse. 
Several  days  before  his  death  he  had 
taken  up  the  portion  of  his  manuscript 
for  the  third  volume  of  his  unpublished 
Constitutional  Code.  Another  attack  of 
his  disorder,  however,  arrested  hit  la- 
bours for  ever.  His  death  was  singularly 
tranquil. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  will  that  bis  body 
should  he  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  science  of  anatomy,  and  his 
body  was  in  consequence  laid  on  tbe 
table  of  tbe  anatomic*!  school  in  Webb- 
street,  Borough.  His  friends  —  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  had  enjoyed 
most  happy  hours  with  him — might  not 
have  been  displeased,  though  affected, 
by  the  sight.  He  looked  calm  and  se- 
rene, presenting  an  appearance  that 
might  reconcile  those  who  have  the  most 
horror  of  a  dead  body,  to  the  aspect  of 
death.  In  compliance  with  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's wish,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  de- 
livered a  lecture  over  the  body. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Bent  ham  is  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  bis  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Morals  and  Legislation,"  8vo. 
1823  ;  and  in  the  same  year  one  by  an- 
other anist  was  published  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Magazine. 


Rev.  Henhy  Hetlev. 

March  12.  At  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  aged 
87,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hetley,  B.D.  Rector 
of  that  parish,  Vicar  of  Aldwortb,  Berks, 
and  a  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Hetley  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduatrd 
B.A.  as  thirteenth  senior  optime,  in  1767, 
MA.  in  1770,  and  B.D.  in  1778.  Tbe  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  for  the  short  time  he 
continued  at  Cambridge,  was  Mr.  Het- 
ley's  contemporary  and  friend,  and  they 
occasionally  corresponded  through  life. 
Three  of  Mr.  Hetley's  letters,  the  first 
written  in  1767,  and  tbe  last  in  1824, 
are  printed  in  Parr's  Life  and  Works, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  185-9.  At  tbe  furmer  period 
Mr.  Hetley  bad  been  recently  appointed 
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to  a  curacy  it  Staines.  In  the  second, 
written  in  1777,  he  mentions  that  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Pelbaro  was  his  pupil, 
and  that,  at  a  recent  ordination  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  (Keene),  be  had  been  the 
examiner,  la  1782, Mr.  Hetley  was  pre- 
sented by  bis  college  to  tbe  vicarage  of 
Aldwortb  ;  in  1788  by  tbe  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  tbe  rectory  of  Wilton  ;  and  in 
1802  be  was  collated  by  Bishop  Douglas 
to  tbe  prebend  of  Warminster  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Salisbury. 

In  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  written  in 
1824,  he  gives  a  cheerful  picture  both  of 
bis  success  in  tbe  career  of  his  profession, 
and  of  bis  happy  temper  of  mind  at  its 
close.  He  states  that  be  was  "  in  pos- 
session of  nine  hundred  a-year,  temporal 
and  spiritual  j  and,  though  not  a  great 
dignitary,  I  have  four  prebends  bestowed 
upon  me,  (two  belonging  to  Wilton  Ab- 
bey) by  Lord  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  Bishop  Douglas, 
and  Dean  Ekin  ;  and  to  have  been  so 
distinguished  is  a  great  gratification  to 
one  in  so  private  a  walk  in  life."  Mr. 
Hetley  had  two  sons;  one  living  at  Wil- 
ton, tbe  other  not  far  from  it. 


Rev.  Gbobob  Buroer. 

May  39.  At  the  bouse  of  bis  son, 
Dr.  Border,  in  Brunswick-square,  aged 
80,  tbe  Rev.  George  Burder,  senior  Mi- 
nister of  Fetter-lane  Chapel,  for  many 
years  gratuitous  Secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  editor  of  tbe 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

Mr.  Burder  was  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  minister  of  West  Orchard  Chapel, 
Coventry;  and  for  twenty-nine  years, 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  bis  death, 
he  bad  officiated  at  Fetter-lane  Cbapel. 
He  was  tbe  author  or  editor  of  the 
following  publications : — Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  notes,  1786. 
Evangelical  Truth  Defended,  1788.  Col- 
lin's Weaver's  Pocket  Book,  or  Weaving 
Spiritualised,  1794.  Abridgement  of 
Owen's  Treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith, 
1797.  The  Welsh  Indians;  or,  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  respecting  a  people  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales  to  Ame- 
rica, in  the  year  1170,  with  Prince  Ma- 
doc,  and  who  are  said  now  to  inhabit  a 
beautiful  country  on  the  west  side  of 
tbe  Mrssissipi,  1797.  The  life  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Macbin,  formerly  mi- 
nister of  tbe  parish  church  of  Astbury, 
Cheshire  t  with  a  recommendatory  pre- 
face, by  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  1799.  Vil- 
lage Sermons,  in  sia  volumes,  1799*18 1 9 ; 
a  work  which  has  been  highly  popular 
among  his  fraternity.  Bunyan's  Holy 
War,  with  notes,  1803.  Howel's  History 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  enlarged  and  improved, 
1803.    Mather1*  Essays  to  do  Good,  re- 


vised  and  improved,  1807-  Missionary 
Anecdotes,  181 1.  Henry's  Family  Bible, 
with  improvements,  in  conjunction  with 
tbe  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  4to. 

He  was  for  many  years  Secretary  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
office  he  discharged  gratuitously,  and 
was  extensively  known  as  a  man  of  un- 
ostentatious piety,  enlightened  benevo- 
lence, and  considerable  Intellectual  en- 
dowments. His  funeral  took  place  in 
Bun  hill- field  burial  ground.  A  sermon 
was  preached  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  at 
tbe  Wesley  an  Cbapel,  Oty-road,  and 
tbe  corpse  was  followed  thence  to  the 
grave  by  upwards  of  fifty  ministers,  be- 
sides the  relatives  and  private  friends  of 
tbe  deceased.  Mr.  Border's  relative, tbe 
Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  who  conformed  to 
tbe  Established  Church,  is  known  to  tbe 
world  as  an  author  profoundly  skilled  in 
Oriental  literature,  and  a  learned  com- 
mentator upon  tbe  Scriptures. 

Joseph  Thackeray,  M.D. 
July  5.    At  Bedford,  after  six  days' 
illness  aged  48,  Joseph  Thackeray,  Esq. 
M.D. 

This  Gentleman  was  brother,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  Rev.  George  Thackeray, 
M.D.,  tbe  present  Provost  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

He  wa6  educated  at  Eton,  from 
whence  he  went  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  studied  at  the  medical 
schools  of  Loudon  and  Edinburgh.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  King's,  and  graduated 
B.A.  1807,  M.A.  1810,  and  M.D.  1817. 

By  every  class  of  the  community  in 
Bedford  and  its  neighbourhood  his  death 
will  be  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss.  He  was 
no  less  eminent  for  bis  professional  skill 
than  distinguished  for  bis  private  vir- 
tues. He  was  a  kind  and  warm-hearted 
friend ;  to  tbe  poor  a  liberal  benefactor  i 
to  tbe  public  charities  of  tbe  town  a 
munificent  patron.  To  him,  neat  to  its 
liberal  founder,  tbe  late  Mr.  Whitbread, 
the  Bedford  Infirmary  owes  its  present 
prosperity.  To  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion be  was  a  contributor  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
promote  its  interest  be  pursued  a  la* 
borious  profession  with  an  ardour  of 
mind  and  activity  of  body  to  wbicb  bis 
constitution  has  proved  unequal ;  and 
his  life  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  A 
sacrifice  to  bis  philanthropy. 

His  memory  was  honoured  by  a  public 
funeral,  which  was  attended  by  tbe  cor- 
poration and  inhabitants  of  tbe  borough, 
and  by  several  influential  gentlemen  of 
tbe  county ;  amongst  whom  were  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.  M.P.,  Captain  PolhiN, 
M  P.,  Mr.  Palmer,  MJ\,  Mr.  Gregory, 
Mr.  Carbonell,  &e.  esc. 
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Ninjan  Bruce,  Esq. 

June  12.  At  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst)  of  the  spasmodic  cho- 
lera, Ninian  Bruce,  esq.  A.M.  fur  up- 
wards  of  twenty  year*  Surgeon  of  that 
establishment. 

In  the  year  I79S,  Mr.  Bruce  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  88th  regiment, 
of  which  Sir  James  McGrigor,  the  pre- 
sent  Director-general,  was  then  Sur- 
geon. Mr.  Bruce  serv,ed  in  that  corps  in 
the  West  Indie*,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hop**,  and  in  India  ;  and  after  the  re- 
turn of  that  corps  from  Egypt,  and  the 
promotion  of  Sir  James  McGrigor,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Surgeoncy  of  bis 
euros.  He  subsequently  served,  with 
gr^at  distinction,  with  the  H8th  regi- 
ment at  the  Cape  of  -Good  Hope,  in 
South  America,  and  at  Walcberew.  His 
health  at  this  time  became  greatly  im- 
paired by  service  in  various  climates, 
particularly  iu  the  pestilential  climate 
of  Walcberen;  on  which  account  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Surgeoncy  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discbarge  with 
the  ability,  zeal,  and  humanity  which 
distinguished  bis  character.  His  profes- 
sional attendance  was  not  cou6ned  to 
the  College,  bmt  the  poor  population  for 
the  circuit  of  many  miles  received  the 
advantage  of  his  advice  ;  he  visited  them 
^attbeir  homes,  and  bore  the  expense  of  all 
the  medicines  tbey  required.  The  sta- 
tionary appointment  at  Sandhurst  was 
favourable  to  the  feeble  health  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  the  retirement  congenial  to 
bis  long-established  habits  of  study. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  no  ordinary  man  ;  with 
much  modesty,  and  without  any  show, 
be  bad  the  accomplishments  of  the  scho- 
lar, and  in  the  highest  degree  those  of 
the  man  of  taste*  being  well  versed  in  the 
Bellt-s  Lett  res  and  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
bad  a  taste-  for  poetry,  painting,  and 
music,  in  the  theory  of  which  be  was 
deeply  versed,  while  he  was  no  mean 
performer  and  composer.  In  philolo- 
gical studies  be  was  a  master,  and  at 
the  same>  time  a  most  judicious  critic  ; 
and  be  possessed  a  rich  fund  of  wit  and 
humour.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  clas- 
sical learning,  and  bad  fur  years  made 
the  aueient  Greek,  and  Roman  writers 
bis  reading  in  hours  of  relaxation.  Of 
late  years  be  made  the  Oriental  lan- 
guage* bis  study,  and  was  a  proficient 
in  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit 
languages. 

While  this  gentleman  may  be  ac- 
counted a  most  accomplished  scholar, 
we  wan  «  man  distinguished  for  the 
strictest  integrity,  and  the  highest  sense 
of  honour  and  independence. 

<Ie«t.  Mao.  July,  1832. 
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The  writer  of  this  is  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  persevering  benevolence  and 
kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Bruce;  indeed 
his  charitable  feelings  often  carried  him 
beyond  his  means.  Never  was  man 
more  single-minded,  nor  more  gifted 
with  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Mili- 
tary Cul  lege;  and,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  decease,  a  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  by 
the  eloquent  chaplain  of  Sandhurst. 

■ 

John  Taylor,  Esq. 

May  ...  In  his  76ih  year,  at  his 
house  in  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  a  gentleman 
upwards  of  fifty  years  concerned  with 
the  periodical  press,  and  particularly 
well  known  for  bis  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  theatres,  in  the  form  of  po- 
etical sketches,  prologues,  epilogues, 
and  addresses. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  Chevalier  John  Taylor,  oculist 
to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  son  to  John  Taylor,  the  Chevalier's 
son  and  successor,  who  was  for  many 
years  oculist  to  his  Majesty  George  111. 
and  in  that  capacity  resided  in  Hatton 
Garden,  where  tbe  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  born,  and,  along  with  bis  bro- 
ther Jeremiah,  held  the  office  of  joint 
oculist  to  his  Majesty,  until  tbe  death  of 
Jeremiah,  which  is  lamented  in  an  ele- 
giac tribute  in  Vol.  11.  of  our  author's 
poems,  published  in  1827. 

Between  the  celebrated  Chevalier  and 
bis  son  John  there  was  much  animosity, 
as  appears  by  a  life  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  this  son  in  2  vols.  12 mo.  1761, 
full  of  scurrilous  anecdote,  and  now,  we 
believe,  very  scarce.  To  either  of  these 
publications,  the  oldest  friends  of  tbe 
late  Mr.  Taylor, were  never  known  to 
hear  him  allude  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  and  they  may  well  be  now  al- 
lowed to  depart  into  obscurity. 

The  late  Mr.  Taylor's  attachment  to 
the  stage  began  early  in  life.  He  had 
personal  knowledge  of  Garrirk  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  1795  he  pub- 
lished a  pleasing  poem,  entitled  "The 
Stage,"  in  which  is  a  fair  and  candid 
statement  of  the  performers  of  the  lime. 
In  tbe  preface  to  this  he  informs  us  that 
"  all  the  performers  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  except  Quin,  Mrs.  Pritrbard, 
and  Mrs.  Cibber,  v*ho  died  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  author,  he  am",  and  though 
he  was  young  at  the  time,  yet  a  constant,, 
opportunity  of  attending  the  theatres, 
-enabled  him  to  form  such  an  estimate 
of  their  several  merits  as  his  memory 
faithfully  retains."  This  was  reprinted 
in  1827. 
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In  1811  be  published  "Poems  on  se- 
veral occasions,  consisting  of  Sonnets, 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  Prologues  and 
Epilogues,  Tales  and  Imitations,"  -Sec. 
12mo.  all  of  which  were  reprinted  in 
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whom  he  acknowledges  a  tender  and 
affectionate  companion  and  nurse  to 
him  in  all  his  afflictions.  These  bore 
bard  upon  htm  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life,  wben  he  began  to 


J8aT»  except  the  "  Caledonian  Sonnet,'*  feel  the  infirmities  of  a?e,  and  particu- 

wbieh  first  appeared  in  1810,  and  was  larry  loss  of  memory.    He  bad  begun  to 

written  in  ridicule  of  the  "old  ballad  collect  memoirs  of  his  early  life,  but  had 

style  of  poetry"  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  made  very  small  progress  in  the  work, 

Scott,  which,  however,  he  never   re-  in  the  year  preceding  bis  death.    It  was 


printed,  and  in  his  Uie  collection  he 
appears  among  that  gentleman's  ad- 
mirers. 

This  last  collection  appeared  in  1827* 
entitled  **  Poems  on  various  subjects," 
2  vols.  8vo.  published  by  subscription. 
The  list  of  subscribers,  with  which  the 
first  volume  commences,  is  extremely 
copious, containing  the  names  of  most  of 
the  eminent  characters,  political,  dra 


very  absurdly  said,  in  a  paltry  account  of 
him  published  hi  1816,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  biographical  memoirs 
which  accompany  Olel!  and  Davies's 
«*  British  Gallery  of  Portraits,"  not  a. 
line  of  which  came  from  bis  pen, 

CLERGY  DECEASED. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Croslhuoite,  Rector  of 

•        •         -  I    17  I.  «      C....AM      »«  «i-Vi'ir-K 


the  eminent  cnaraciers,  piumi-ai,  um-  r-  -  , 

matic.  artists,  &c.  who  ar£  either  men-    Barl.vingtoo  aod  Egdeao. Sueses, ^tc ,  wh.ch 


churches  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Egremout,  1829.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  B  A.  1813. 

At  Stourport,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Davul 
Davits,  for  upwards  of  50  years  Curate  of 
Milton  Chapel. 

The  Rev.  William  Hodgson,  Incumbent 
of  Milnrow,  Lancashire,  and  Master  <»f 
Rochdale  grammar-school.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Milnrow  in  1800  by  the  Vicar  of 
Rochdale. 

The  Rfev.  Nicholas  Manley,  M.A,  Curat* 
of  St.  Peter's,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  AmfroseSerlc,  Rector  of  Kelve- 
dou  Hatch,  Essex.  He  was  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  M.A.  1795;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  his  living  in  1798  by  bis  owu 
family. 

At  Coniscliffe,  Durham,  aged  77,  the 
Rev.  James  Topham,  M.A.  Vicar  of  that 
parish,  and  for  80  year*  Curate  of  the  adja- 
cent large  and  populous  parish  of  Darling- 
ton.   He  was  co  lUted  to  Coniscliffe  in  1820 

hv  Bishop  Barrineton. 
sses,  in  the  composition      J       ^    At  ^    Jn  c  ,         d  46f 

ltd  a  angular  fei.cty.  ^  fUv.  Thomas  Ireland,  tie  had  pasaed 
ed  by  numerous  sonnets,  m-       Chlip|aiD,  suc- 

cessively  at  Tnncomalee,  the  Cape  of  uood 
Hope,  Gorham's  Tower,  and  in  Ceylon ;  and 
fulfilled  his  professional  duties  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner. 

June  1 7.  At  Redroile  rectory,  Leic.  aged 
«5,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Henry  Outram,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  late  Curate  of 
West  Allincton,  Lincolnshire ;  younger  son 
of  the  late  Edmund  Outram,  D.D.  Archdea- 
con of  Derby,  aod  Public  Orator  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

June  1 1 .  Aged  71 ,  Sarah,  widow  of  Thos. 
Alderson,  esq  of  Durham. 
June 25.  Richerd-Chicheley,  sdsurvivmg 


tinned  in  his  poems,  or  were  este*  med 
throughout  Tile  by  Mr.  Taylor.  They 
'all  felt  wartnly  for  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  public,  now  brought  into 
difficulties  by  the  ill  conduct  of  those 
who  had  imposed  on  bis  goodnature. 

He  attached  himself  very  early  in  life 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  about  sixty 
years  ago  was  connected  with  the  Morn- 
ing Herald,  when  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  became  editor  of  the 
Sun,  a  daily  evening  paper,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  properly  in  that  paper  by 
tbe  misconduct  of  a  deceased  partner. 
Of  this  and  many  other  vicissitudes  of 
nis  life,  frequent  notice  is  taken  in  the 
collection  of  his  poems,  which  must 
excite  the  kindliest  feelings  in  tbe  me- 
mory of  his  surviving  friends. 

Besides  bis  poem,  entitled  "Tbe 
Stage,"  these  volumes  contain  above 
•evenly  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other 
theatrical  addresses,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  had 
These  are  follow 

odes,  episodes,  miscellaneous  effusions, 
imitations,  and  tale*,  among  which  lat- 
ter are  tbe  well-known  tales  of  Monsieur 
Tonson  ;  Frank  Hay  man;  Parsons  tbe 
actor ;  and  Lion ;  Othello,  Stc.  Elegies 
and  Epitaphs,  Odes  of  Anacreon,  Itc. 
The  great  characteristics  of  bis  poems 
are  ease,  facet iousness,  and  good-hu- 
mour, qualities  very  desirable  in  poetical 
compositions  of  this  class,  and  which 
were  well  known  to  distinguish  the  au- 
thor in  private  life.  Many  ol  his  son- 
nets have  much  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness, particularly  where  he  adverts  to  tbe 
death  of  bis  first  wife,  whom  he  lost 
early  in  life,  and  whom  be  never  forgot, 
although  afterwards  his  happiness  was 
i  ncreased  by  bis  union  with  the  very 
amiable  lady  who  survived  bim,  and 
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rrn  of  C.  Pfowden,  esq.  of  York-street, 
Port  man-square. 

June  96.  In  Berkeley-sq.  in  her  92dyear, 
ber  Grace  Elizabeth  Duchess  dowager  uf 
Manchester.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Janes  Dash  wood,  the  second  Baro- 
net, of  Kirklington  Park  in  Oxfordshire ;  by 
Elizabeth*  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edward 
Spencer  of  Readlesham,  esq.  and  sister  to 
Aone  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  She  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  93,  176*.  to  George  fourth  Duke 
ef  Manchester,  who  died  Sept.  9,  1788, 
having  had  issue  by  her  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  :  I.  George  Viscount  Mandeville, 
who  died  in  1773  ;  9.  William,  the  present 
Duke  of  Manchester;  8.  Lady  Caroline- 
Maria,  the  present  Duchess  of  Montrose  ; 
and  4.  Lady  Emily,  Housekeeper  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  Her  Grace  was  io  the 
receipt  of  3000/.  per  aonutn,  as  a  compensa- 
tion allowance  for  lose  of  the  office  of  Col- 
lector of  Customs  outwards,  held  by  her 
husband.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to 
blimbulton  for  interment.  _ 

Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  General  Moly- 
oeux,  late  of  Cheltenham. 

June  89.  On  his  arrival  from  Bombay, 
after  14  years'  servitude,  aged  33,  Major  Or. 
White,  19th  N.  i.,  second  son  of  Joseph 
White,  esq.  of  Little  Mundeo,  Herts. 

Aged  51,  James  Esdaile  Hammet,  esq. 

July  1.  In  Queen-street,  aged  79,  John 
Masefield,  esq.  late  of  Buttery  House,  Salop. 

July  9.  In  Orchard-st.  Frances  dowager 
Lady  Hales. 

In  Guilford-st.  aged  69,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ri- 
vington,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Ri- 
vington,  esq.  who  died  in  1799,  and  sister 
uf  the  Messrs.  Francis  and  Charles  Riving- 
too,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  and  Water* 
loo- place. 

July  S.  Of  cholera,  Frederic  Thornhill, 
esq.  of  Pish- street-hill,  citizen  and  founder, 
the  highly- esteemed  representative  in  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  Ward  of  Bridge.  He 
was  one  of  the  must  distinguished  of  the 
Gty  orators;  aod  will  be  remembered  hy 
our  readers  as  the  defender  io  this  Miscellany 
of  the  erasure  of  the  Inscriptions  from  the 
Monumeut. 

July  6.  Aged  17,  John-Henry,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Penny,  of  Kensington. 

Io  Meddox-street,  aged  48,  Capt.  John 
Brady  Should  bam,  of  Ballymahon,  co.  Long- 
ford. 

July  7.  From  an  aecident  on  a  steam- 
boat at  Black  wall,  aged  93,  Thomas  Robert 
Andrews,  esq.  uf  U  pper  Bedford- place,  eldest 
aoo  of  the  late  T.  R.  Andrews,  esq. 

July  8.  Emma,  only  dau.  of  Geo.  Heald, 
esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st. 

In  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars,  of  cholera,  John 
Wood,  esq.  surgeon,  eldest  son  of  J  oho 
Wood,  esq.  of  Worthing. 

July  9.  At  Guildhall,  aged  77,  Timothy 
Tyrrell,  esq.  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of 
London.    He  was  elected  to  that  office  io 


1793.  He  married  in  1789  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Dolland,  esq.  the. cele- 
brated optician  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons, 
all  established  in  highly  respectable  walks  of 
life.  i 

July  10.    At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Mary  Groome. 

Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Samnel  Osboro,  of  Bi- 
shopsgatc-st.  only  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Dei 
puty  Greeoaway. 

At  Piralico,  aged  73,  John  Townscnd, 
the  veteran  and  well  respected  chief  officer 
of  the  old  Bow-street  police.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  King  George  the  Third 
and  his  late  Majesty,  and  was  always  chief 
officer  uf  the  police  ou  all  state  occasions ; 
while,  in  reference  to  his  present  Majesty, 
he  was  heard  to  say,  only  a  few  weeks  ago : 
"  He  is  just  like  his  Father— rje  misses  me 
io  a  moment  if  I  am  not  there."  Townaend- 
waa  born  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  aod  waa 
brought  up  io  the  charity  school  of  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes  ;  and  it  ia  a  trait  greatly  to  bit 
honour  that  he  became,  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  means,  a  subscriber  to  both  these  in- 
stitutions, and  so  continued  to  the  time  of. 
his  death.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  esprit 
tie  corps,  and,  as  such,  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  connneeted  with  the  honour  of  the 
craft.  Those  who  recur  to  his  examination 
before  the  Police  Committee  in  1816,  will 
there  see  John  Townsend  in  all  his  glory, 
at  once  laying  down  the  law  to  Members  of 
Parliament  "  with  all  humble  submission," 
aod  giving  a  genuine  picture  of  his  own  mind 
in  all  its  originality  and  grotesqueneas.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  streets  from  a  while 
hat  with  a  broad  ribbon,  similar  to  one  worn 
some  years  since  by  the  late  King. 

July  1 1.    Charles,  youngest  sun  of  F.  H. 
Mitchell,  esq.  of  Upper  Wimpole-street. 

The  wife  of  W.  Adams,  esq.  of  Hampstead. 

Aged  10,  George,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Barbara,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  ' 

July  13.  In  Albany-it.  Regent's  Park, 
aged  64,  Capt.  Joseph  Dowson,  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity-house,  elected  1829. 

July  1 5.  James  Hunt,  esq.  of  Brompton, 
and  New  Bos  well -court,  leaving  a  large 
family. 

In  Duke-st.  Westminster,  Eli/,  widow  of 
Nath.  Atcheson,  esq.  F.S.A.  who  died  in 
1825  (see  a  memoir  of  him  in  our  vol. 
xcvi.  i.  9!.) 

July  lb*.    Aged  31,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Strange,  bookseller,  Paternoster-row. 

At  Bow,  of  cholera,  aged  80,  W.  Munro, 
esq.  of  Ber  bice. 

July  17.  Aged  49,  of  cholera,  Ann, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Watson,  D.D.  Vicar  of 
Rings tead  cum  Dentford,  and  Curate  of  Su 
Vedast,  Foster-lane. 

July  1 8.  The  wife  of  Charles  Noyes,  esq. 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall. 

Aged  60,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  G.  Bayne, 
esq.  of  Nottingham-place.  t 
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Of  cholera,  aged  66,  Maria,  widow  of  la* 
rael  Israel,  esq.  of  Si.  Mary  Axe ;  and  oo 
the  same  day,  aged  31,  her  too,  George- 
Hebert  Israel,  esq. 

At  Caradeu-town,  tire  widow  of  G.  ByfieW, 
architect. 

July  1 9.  Aged  67,  Caroline,  wife  of  Mr. 
Ridgway,  bookseller,  Piccadilly. 

At  Pimlico,  aged  66,  H.  J.  Coward,  esq. 
half-pay  Royal  Art. 

July  19.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  Mrs. 
Payne,  of  Gower-street. 

July  90.  At  Hampstead,  aged  75,  Char- 
lotte, the  wife  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Selloo. 

July  91.  G.  Hobsou,  esq.  of  Portland- 
place,  aged  64. 

At  Camden-atreet,  T.  G»  Smith,  esq* 
•f  the  Six  Clerks' Office. 

July  99.  Josias  Nottidgs,  jun.  esq,  of 
Bernioodsey,  eldest  ton  of  Josias  Nottidge, 
esq.  of  Whcoe,  Suffolk. 

Juiy  93.  In  Chesterfield-street,  in  the 
house  of  Lord  Dacre,  of  cholera,  Harry 
Scott,  esq.  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  brother  to 
the  late  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  .fames  Scott,  Vicar  of  ltcheo 
Stoke,  Hants. 

In  Belgrave-atreet,  of  cholera,  the  Hon. 
Elizabeth  Katherine,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Rob. 
Smith,  sister  to  the  Countess  of  Cheater- 
field  and  Lord  Forester,  and  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  She  was  the  second  dau. 
of  Cecil- Weld  1st  and  late  Lord  Forester, 
by  Lady  Katherine  -  Mary  Manners  j  was 
married  June  17,  1899,  and  has  left  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  aud  heir,  only  fifteen 
months  old. 


Berc*. — June  99.  At  Falmouth,  lieu- 
tenant Martin,  R.M. 

July  6.  At  Newbury,  Eleanor,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bowyer,  Rector  of  Sun- 
■ingwell. 

Bocxa.— Jaty  6.  At  Iver,  aged  79,  John 
CopeUnd,  esq. 

DtRXY. — Juiy  5.  At  Willington,  aged 
61,  the  widow  of  Leonard  Fosbrouke,  esq. 
late  of  Ravenstone,  co.  Leic. 

Devoh. — June  94.  Walter  Prideaux,  esq. 
banker,  in  Plymouth,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

June  99.  At  Exeter,  aged  67,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Mors  head,  Rector  of 
Celstoek,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Arthur  Kelly,  esq.  of  Kelly. 

June  80.  The  wife  of  H.  M.  Ford,  esq. 
of  Eseter. 

July  6.  At  Plymouth,  aged  5(7,  Harriett, 
wife  of  Sir  Colman  RashJeigh,  Bert,  of 
Prideaux,  in  Cornwall.  She  was  the  second 
dau.  of  Rob.  Williams,  esq.  M.P.  of  Bride- 
head,  to.  Dorset,  and  was  married  May  94, 
1*08,  to  Mr.  Rashleigh,  who  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1881. 

July  11.  At  Bideford,  Sarah -Ann,  wife 
ef  Lieut-Col.  Robert  Frederick,  Ute  of 
56th  reg. 


IJWrr 

July  13.  Tlie  widow  of  James  Charter; 
esq.  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Castoro?, 
Exeter. 

At  Upton-cottage,  near  St.  Mary  Churchy 
Exeter,  Thomas  Sparkes  Cholwieh,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Devooport. 

Juiy  10.  At  Hill's  Court,  in  his  'Otis, 
year,  John  Powning,  esq.  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Poor  fur  many  years,  and 
from  1808  Surveyor  to  the  Chamber  of 
Exeter. 

Dorsct. — June  98.  Murdered  by  smug* 
glers  at  Lulworth,  by  throwing  him  ove» 
the  cliff,  Lieut.  Thus.  Edw.  Knight,  Pre* 
ventiva  Service.  He  was  a  native  of  Folk- 
stone,  and  brother  of  IMr.  Knight,  surgeon, 
of  that  town.  He  was  some  time  proprie- 
tor of  a  respectable  boarding-school  at* 
Dover ;  and  his  widow,  who  is  left  with  five; 
children,  is  daughter  of  Mr.  Elwyn,  later 
Surveyor  of  the  Customs  of  that  town. 
This  catastrophe  happened  on  his  4*d 
birth-day.. 

July  9.  At  Kington  Magua,  aged  99^ 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Dugdell,  Reetor. 

July  19.  At  Bridport,  Mrs.  Hine,  sis- 
ter- in-Uw  to  Mr.  Justice  Burrough. 

Durham.— June  97.  At  Durham,  aged) 
97,  Eliia-Sophk*,  9d  daughter  of  Comman- 
der Wm.  Os  borough,  R.N. 

K.ssax. — June  97.  At  Wood  ford-wells^ 
aged  18,  George,  youngest  child  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bed'ingfcld,  Collyer,  of  Hack- 
ford-hall,  Norfolk. 

Gloucester.  —  June  94.  At  Chelten- 
ham, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Vanbrughr 
Rector  of  Aughton,  Lane. 

Lately.  —  At  Gloucester,  Teresa-Mary ^ 
wife  of  WilRem  Vaughan,  esq.  of  CnurtnewV 
Monmouthshire,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Weld,  esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle,  and  sister 
to  Cardinal  Weld. 

July  9.  Eleanor-Sandys,  fourth  dau.  of 
Rev.  A  Kempthorne,  Rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Gloucester. 

July  5.  At  Clifton,  in  his  1 8th  year,. 
Wm.  Henrv,  only  son  of  late  Wm.  Whitn- 
ker,  esq.  or  Mot  combe-house,  Dorset. 

July  1 8.  At  the  Bristol  Hotwells,  LouUe- 
M  inshull,  relict  of  Rev.  Robert  Barker  Bell, 
B.C.L.  Fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  eld. 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  Alex.  Colston,  of  FUkioe 
hall,  Oxon. 

Hants.— July  5.  At  Southampton,  aged 
57,  Peter,  Bernard,  esq. 

July  8.  At  Winchester,  Miss  How  ley, 
sister  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

July  10.  At  Winchester,  the  widow  of 
Wm.  Nicholas,  esq.  , 

July  16.  Jnhn  Saunders,  esq.  of  Downs's- 
house,  near  Southampton. 

Herts.— Jut*  95.  At  Stanstead,  aged 
61,  Wm.  Dimadale,  esq. 

Kewt.— July  9,  At  Broadstaira,  El'ua- 
beth,  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  Baru  M.IX 
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She  was  the  only  dan.  of  Abraham  Gardi- 
ner, esq,  was  married  July  11,  1786,  and 
had  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
drowoed  io  1813. 

July  14.  At  St.  Stephen's.  Canterbury, 
Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry 
Pluoaptre,  Rector  of  Claypole,  Notts. 

July  1 5.  At  Halstead  place,  io  her  20th 
a  ear,  Esther  Anue,  youngest  dau.  of  Alder- 
man  Atkins,  M.P. 

At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Maria, 
wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Fred.  Campbell,  R.N. 

July  18.  At  Rainsgate,  of  cholera,  in 
his  6 8tb  year,  T.  Lewis,  esq.  many  years  of 
the  firm  of  J.  T.  James  and  Co.  Queen-st. 
Cheapside. 

Lancastkr. — June  94.  At  Liverpool, 
aged  57,  Wm.  Nicholson,  esq.  late  Lieut. - 
Col.  aod  one  of  the  senior  Deputy  Lieute- 
nants of  the  County. 

July  8.  At  Liverpool,  of  cholera,  A. 
Browne,  esq. 

Lincolnshire. — Lately.  At  Louth,  aged 
73,  John  Loft,  esq.  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Middlesex. — June  88.  At  Ealing,  Ma- 
jor John  Fortnam,  late  of  19th  Light  Dra- 
goons. 

July  10.  Aged  71,  Ardern  Hulme,  eiq. 
•f  Hampton  Wick. 

At  Hadley,  aged  68,  J.  B.  Child,  esq. 

July  14.  At  Hampton  Wick,  the  wife  of 
C.  Derby,  esq.  of  George-st.  Portman-sq. 

July  17.  At  Edmonton,  aged  4  6,  Lieut. 
Charles  Taylor,  R.N. 

Norfolk. — Lately.  At  Yarmouth,  aged 
68,  Wm.  Wincopp,  M.D. 

July  19.  At  the  Vicarage,  Hillingdon, 
aged  81 ,  E.T.  Hodgson,  esq.  Gren.  Guards, 
third  sou  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Northumberland. — June  91.  At  South 
Shields,  having  been  cruelly  beaten  by  two 
pitmen  ten  days  before,  Nicholas  Fairless, 
esq.  for  forty  years  an  active  magistrate. 
During  the  «' Sailors'  Stick"  in  1815,  his 
activity  was  such  as  to  procure  him  the  thanks 
of  Government.  His  remains  were  attended 
to  the  grave  by  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  and 
above  200  geutlemen  ;  and  a  verdict  of  wil- 
ful murder  was  returned  against  the  men 
who  had  occasioned  his  death. 

July  4.  At  Ovingham,  Mr.  Matthew 
Bewick,  nephew  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
Thomas  Bewick,  wood  engraver.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  aud  was  likely, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  attained  an  equal  de- 
gree of  eminence  in  his  profession  with  his 


July  1 0.  W.  C.  M.  Creight,  esq.  of  the 
Branch  Bank,  Newcastle  upon-Tyne. 

Nottinomam. — July  7.  At  Barnby- 
Moor,  aged  78,  Samuel  Barker,  esq. 

Salop. — June  lb.  AtLilleshall  Vicarage, 
in  her  18th  year,  Ellen,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Blunt. 

June  28.   At  Market  Drayton,  in  the 


house  of  bis  brother-in-law  Purney  Sillitoe, 
esq.  Wm.  Sandey,  esq.  Commander  R.N.  1 

Somerset. — June  25.  At  Leigh  Froroe,. 
Geo.  Sergeant,  esq.  Colonel  on  Bengal 
establishment. 

Lately.  At  Bath,  aged  70,  A.  T.  Sam- 
payo.  esq.  of  Peterborough  house,  Fulhatn. 

June  89.  At  Bath,  Sir  Win.  Chamber*- 
Bagshawe,  of  the  Oakes,  Derbyshire.  He 
exchanged  the  name  of  Darling  for  Bagr 
shawe  io  1801  ;  aod  was  knighted  when 
High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  March  84, 1806* 

July  3.  At  Bathwick,  in  his  83d  year, 
T.  Rogers,  esq.  of  Holt,  only  brother  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M  Rogers,  of  Devizes. 

At  Yeovil,  aged  46,  Susannah,  widow  of 
Samuel  Kitson,  esq.  and  dau.  of  Edward  Bel-> 
laray,  esq.  of  Chediiington,  Dorset. 

July  4.  At  Bathford,  aged  53,  Evan 
Thomas,  esq.  of  Sully,  co.  Glamorgan,  and 
Llvrynmaddock,  Brecon. 

At  Bath,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alex.  Ector, 
esq.  of  Jamaica. 

Stafford. — July  19.  Aged  87,  Milli- 
cent-Charlntte,  wife  of  Rev.  Edw.  Geo.  Sim-* 
cox,  of  Harbornc,  third  dau.  of  John  Gis* 
borne,  esq.  of  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire. 

Suffolk. — June  22.  At  Hampton,  Elir, 
widow  of  R.  Dixon,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley-st. 

July  9.  At  Bury,  Letitia,  wife  of  Rev* 
Cl  aries  Dewhurst,  eldest  dau.  of  N.  W. 
Bromley,  esq. 

Surrey. — At  the  Moat-house,  Stockwell, 
aged  16,  Elixa-Julia,  dau.  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Farebrother. 

July  4.  At  Mitcham,  aged  17,  W.  B. 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mapleton. 

July  9.  At  Carshaltoo-park,  aged  82, 
John  Taylor,  esq. 

At  Richmond,  aged  78,  Frances,  widow 
of  Thomas  Rice,  esq.  of  Hampton- court. 

At  Leatherhead,  Rebecca- Fish,  wife  of 
William  Richardson,  esq. 

At  Mitcham,  aged  72,  John  Parrott,  esq. 

July  11.  At  the  house  of  Cbas.  Brooke, 
esq.  Long  Dittoo,  on  his  second  birth-day, 
Charles-Broughton,  youngest  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  Tod. 

July  18.  At  Norwood,  in  the  house  of 
her  brother  in-law  John  Hays,  Anne,  wife- 
of  Edward  Micklem,  esq.  late  of  Oxford. 

July  15.  At  Westow  hill,  aged  48,  Lucy r 
wife  of  James  Hill,  esq. 

Sussex.— July  17.  At  Findoo,  Sarah 
Loveday,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  L. 
esq.  of  Caver  sham,  Oxfordshire. 

Warwick. — July  10.  At  Leamington, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Bolland,  esq. 

Wilts. — June  29.  At  Charlton,  Sarah,, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Young. 

July  8.  At  Bowden  Park,  the  widow  of 
Barnard  Dickinson,  esq. 

July  8.  Aged  75,  Daniel  Young,  esq.  of 
Cowbridge. 

July  9.  Aged  6 1 ,  John  Pincknev,  esq. 
an  Alderman  of  Salisbury,  and  thrice  Mayor, 
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July  13.  At  Mere,  aged  11,  Anne- 
Grove,  only  dau.  of  John  Chafin  Morris, 
esq.  Commander  R.N. 

At  Wootton- Rivera,  Thomas  Pike,  esq. 

Worcester.— June  25.  At  Teubury, 
Ellen,  widow  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hocke,  vicar. 

York. — July  1.  At  Leeds,  aged  67, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Charles  Roberts,  esq. 
Major  57th  regt.  late  of  Scarborough,  and 
formerly  of  Cheshuot. 

Wales. — June  1 8.  At  Flint,  aged  44, 
of  cholera,  Capt.  Henry  Wynne,  late  of 
93rd  Fusileera. 

Ireland. — May  22.  At  Ballygrennan, 
near  Limerick,  Lieut.  James  Fiizwilliam, 
late  of  the  1st  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  doriog  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  an  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls  at  Badajos,  for  which  he 
volunteered,  he  received  several  gun-shot 
and  bayonet  wounds,  and  remained  amongst 
the  killed  for  several  hours,  for  which  he  en- 
joyed a  pension. 

Lately.  At  Drogheda,  aged  75,  Alderman 
C.  Evans,  fifty-five  years  proprietor  of  the 
Drogheda  Journal. 

In  Dublin,  aged  T*.  Midaroe  de  Rubigoy 
Barre,  authoress  of  a  valuable  French  gram- 
mar, and  a  woman  of  considerable  talent. 
In  1 822  she  published  an  account  of  her 
life  and  sufferings  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and  one  of  her  latest  acta  was  to 
bequeath  her  body  for  dissection  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin,  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

At  Belfast,  of  cholera,  Dr.  Buchanan, 
physician  to  the  Cholera  Hospital  of  the 
Bailymacarrett  district.  When  cholera  made 
its  appearance  in  Glasgow,  he  proceeded 
thither,  to  study  the  disease ;  and,  from  the 
period  of  the  breaking  out  of  that  epidemic 
to  Belfast,  his  exertions  were  so  unremitting 
that  he  was  seldom  able  to  snatch  more 
than  three  or  four  hours*  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  He  has  left  a  wife,  with  a 
family  of  five  children. 

Scotland. — Lately.  Dr.  Andrew  Dun- 
can, Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary  to 
the  University. 

At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Henry  Curtis,  2nd 
dragoon  guards  ;  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas. 
Curtis,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham, 
and  nephew  to  the  late  Alderman  Sir  Wm. 
Curtis,  Bart.  His  remains  were  buried  at 
Holyrood  Chapel. 

Abroad. — Soddenly,  a  few  days  after  sail- 
ing from  FJmouth  for  Jamaica,  John  Bailie, 
esq.  late  of  Torquay. 

At  the  Hague,  at  the  ag<»  of  100  years 
an  I  n  ne  weeks,  M.  Buder,  formerly  master 
tailor  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI. 

At  Naples,  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Horace  Hayes. 

At  Paris,  of  cholera,  aged  4 1 ,  Jean  Antoine 
St.  Martin,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
He  was  burn  at  Paris ;  and  at  a  very  early 


age  he  applied  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  became  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  learned  orientalist  SUves- 
tre  de  Sacy.  Appointed  first  ins|iector  cf 
oriental  typography  at  the  I  mprimerie  Royale, 
he  was  elected  in  1820  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  of  the  Acade*mie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettrei.  His  principal  work  is 
the  Me*mo»res  Historiques  et  Ge'ografiques 
snr  rArracoie  ;  Paris,  1818-19,  2  vols.  8vo. 
He  had  finished,  before  his  death,  a  work 
on  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  History,  in 
which  he  discusses  and  solves  with  remark- 
able taleot  most  of  the  difficult  questions 
relating  to  ancient  chronology. 

March  31.  At  sea,  on  her  return  from 
Liberia  (the  colony  of  emancipated  Ameri- 
can slaves)  to  Sierra  Leone,  Hannah,  widow 
of  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  and  sister  to 
Peter  Spurr,  esq.  of  Sheffield.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  one  of  the  most  actively  be- 
nevolent persons  in  that  connexion,  espe- 
cially in  founding  and  promoting  schools  for 
the  christian  instruction  of  poor  children, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

May  22.  At  Berbice,  W.  Power,  esq. 
Protector  of  Slaves. 

June  A.  At  Montreal,  aged  39,  Jane, 
wife  of  John-Banner  Price,  esq.  Assistant 
Commissary-general. 

June  6.  At  Barbndoes,  aged  52,  Michael 
Cavan,  esq.  for  many  years  a  resident  mer- 
chant. 

June  98.    At  Leghorn,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Emily  Gore,  dau.  of  Charles  Gore,  esq.  of 
Devanner,  Radnorsh.  and  afterwards  of  Wei-' 
mar,  in  Saxony. 

July  2.    At  Boulogne,  aged  47,  John 
Payler,  esq  of  Canterbury. 

4^>  

ADDITIONS  TO  OBITUARY. 
Vol.  CI.  Part  i. 

P.  366*. — "  The  Earl  of  Darnley  was  as 
liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  zealous 
friend  of  all  useful  public  institutions  ;  and 
he  gave  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  inte- 
rest which  he  felt  in  the  promotion  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  by  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  noble  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  plants  and  animals."  Speech  of 
H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Royal  Sociely. 

P.  650.  On  a  monument  at  St.  Lucia, 
("being  a  pyramid  eight  feet  square  at  its 
base,  and  16  feet  8  inches  high)  has  been 
placed  the  following  inscription:  "Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  his  Excellency  Major- Ge- 
neral George  Mackie,  C.B.  Governor  of  St. 
Lucia,  who  died  at  the  Paviliou,  on  the  8th 
of  March  1881,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  Bevere  illness  of  eight  days,  and 
within  two  months  of  his  arrival  in  this 
colony.  Thia  tribute  of  respect  to  his  worth 
as  an  amiable  man  and  upright  Governor,  is 
erected  by  the  staff  officers,  non-commis- 
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siooed  officer*,  and  privates  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  93d  Highlanders, 
aod  1  at  West  India  regiments,  together  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  respectable  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Island,  A  D.  1831." — A  similar 
tablet  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  Major-Gen. 
Sir  David  Stewart,  K.C.B.  who  died  Gover- 
nor of  the  same  Island,  Dec.  28,  1899. 

Part  ii.  p.  980.— "  Mr.  Thomas  Great- 
orex,  the  well-known  musician,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  P*per  on  the  measurement  of  the 
heighta  of  moontains.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character, 
and  possessed  a  knowledge  of  some  branches 
of  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy 


which  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  members  of 
his  profession."  Duke  of  Sussex's  Address 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

P.  283.— Dr.  Ferris  was  a  protege*  of  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Bates,  whom  he  was  to 
have  succeeded  at  Ajlesbury.  He  lived  for 
a  short  time  at  Missendeo*  and  afterwards  at 
Beacmsricld,  sod  was  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  Bucks,  hut  removed  into  De- 
vonshire.— He  was  the  author  of,  Disser- 
tatio  de  Sanguinis  per  corpus  vivum  circu- 
lantis  Potredine.  Edinb.  1784  t  Disserta- 
tion on  Milk,  1785,  8vo. ;  A  General  View 
of  the  establishment  of  Physic  as  a  science 
in  England,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  col- 
lege of  Physician*,  1  8vo. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  June  27  to  July  24,  1832. 


Christened. 
Males        1149  1 
Females     1032  J 


-2181 


Buried. 


Male* 
Females 


1372  1 
1339  / 


271 1 


Whereof  feave  died  (stillborn  and)  under  two 

years  old  494 


1 


2  and  5  229 
5  and  10  127 
10  and  20  124 
20  and  30  369 
80  and  40  236 
40  and  50  354 


50  and  60  345 
b'O  and  70  252 
70  and  8  )185 
80  and  90  62 
90  and  100  4 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

62  8 

33  2 

21  4 

35  4 

35  8 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated  till  July  25. 

Peas. 

s.  d. 
35  3 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  July  23. 
Smithfield,  Hay  3/.  Qs.  to  41.  10s.    Straw  22.  0*.  to  2t\  5s.    Clover  4/.  to  GL  10*. 

SMITH  FIELD,  July  23.   To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Lamb  4s.   6d.  to  5*.  6<f. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  July  23  : 

Beasts   2,323    Calves  237 

Sheep  and  Lambs  23,310    Pigs  150 


 2*.  10a*.  to  As.  Od. 

Mutton  8s.   0d.  to  4i.  Sd. 

Veal  4s.   Od.  to  As.  8d. 

Fork  4s.   0d.  to  4s.  lOd. 


COAL  MARKET,  July  23.— Wallsenda,  from  \7s.  8d.  to  22s.  3d.  per  ton. 
Other  sorts  from  16s.  6d.  to  19*.  6i 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  45s.  6d.    Yellow  Russia,  48s.  Orf. 

SOAP.— Yellow,  60s.  Mottled,  72s.  Curd,  74s.— CANDLES,  8s.  perdoz.  Moulds,  9s.6Vf. 

PRICES  OF  SHARES,  July  27,  1832, 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  23,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  238.——  Ellesmere  and  Chester,  77.— -Grand  Junction  Canal,  224. 
Kennet  and  Avon,  26$.       Leeds  and  Liverpool,  465.       Regents,  17.      ■  Roch- 


Dock  Stock,  66.  St.  Katharine's,  75$.  West  India,  110. 

—Liverpool  aod  Manchester  Railway  Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  61.  

West  Middlesex,  72$.  Globe  Insurance,  138.  Guardian,  25.  Hope,  6.  

Chartered  Gas  Light,  49*.  Imperial  Gas,  47.  Phoenix  Gas,  41$.  Independent 

Gas,  39$.  General  United,  30$.  Canada  Land  Company,  45.  Reversionary  In- 


115. 


For  prices  of  all  other  Shares  enquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  \V.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  June  26  to  July  25,  1832,  lufh  inclusii*. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  June  28,  to  July  27,  1832,  both  inclusive. 
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South  Sea  Stock,  July  7,  924  ;  18,  92  j  ;  86,  91 4- 
New  South  Sea  Annuities,  July  10,  81, |;  19,  32;  24,  81|. 

J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  Broker,  Bank -buildings,  CornhiU,. 
,      'j  j  .c'j  late  Richardsoh,  Goodluck, 
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I 

MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE.   

~  in  osJT  netlt  Plumber  we  -shall  have  it  ia       K.  C  remark*,  *'  villi  respect  to  oval  tm- 

oar  power  to  gratify  the  classical  world  with  dition,  as  related  in  part  i.  p.  409, 1  will  tell 

an  unpublished  fragment  of  the  list ch*  of  you  something  respecting  myself.    1  dined 

Euripides ;  accompanied  by  an  Euglish  poeti-  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Nov.<6,  1788, 

cal  translation,  which  we  doubt  not  will  nf-  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Revoru- 

ford  eqoal  delight  to  the  leu  learned  reader,  tion ;  and  a  Dr.  Jackson  was  there  who  bad 

unable  to  enjoy  the  bean  ties  of  the  original,  been  a  Fellow  with  some  of  them  who  were 

Itt  reference  'to  the  inscription  4>1AA-  restored  that  day  hundred  years.    Dr.  Jack - 

AEA4>ElO»T  on  the  facade  of  Exeter  Hall  son  was  living  in  1794,  and  some  of  the  Fel- 

in  the  Strand,  a  question  has  been  asked  lows  must  have  lived  to  be  very  old." 


by  a  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Uw-  H.  W.  T.  requests  information  as  to  the 
OCULUS,  whether  the  inscription  upon  a  existence  of  the  eom,  represented  by  Pin- 
public  building  ought,  if  written  in  'Greek,  kerton  in  "his  Essay,  vol.  i.  plate  a,  viz.  Ju- 
to  end  In  n"o»  or  dv.   In  reply  we  have  to  l'rus  Cesar,  third  brass,  reverse,  iEgypto 
'state  chat  words  ending  in  «v  mean  a  place  Capta."    He  has  looked  for  -this  piece  at  all 
appropriated  for  the  dwelling  of  one  or  more  the  principal  sales,  <&c.  for  several  years 
persona.   Thus  we  meet  with  9*p8ir~4t*  in  past,  but  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  This 
JEschyl.  Prim.  66*8  ;  and  s»5f  •«»  in  Agam.  circumstance,  together  with'  that. of  Mr.  P. 
960.    Hence  by  analogy  we  might  at  first  not  having  cited  the  authority  from  whence 
sight  deem  it  proper  to  write  aSiXf-m.  But  the  engraving  .was  taken,  leads  him  to  the 
as  no  place  was  anciently  set  apart  for,  the  supposition,  that  Mr.  P.  might  have  dreamt 
dwelling  of  brothers,  the  Greeks  had  no  such  of  the  coin,  or  something  to  the  same  effect, 
word  as  iSiXp-art-,  and  consequently  we  roust  The  numiimatical  observations  of  C.  wait 
write  idtXp-uor,  similar  to  Moue-iibr,  and  for  the  coin  being  engraved.   Those  of  Mr. 
'tflft-ifev ;  but  if  we  wish  to  express  the  ideas  AkeRWaN  shall  appear  in  our  next, 
of  brotherhood  and  friendship  united,  we  T.  D.'F.  (with  reference  to  the  letter  of 
must  write  to  fiXaitX^iTot,  where  the  to  is  A.  J.  "K.  p.  TO.)  observes,  that  neither  the 
'necessary,  because  the  word  (fnXaitXft'of  Celts  nor  Germans  built  in  streets,  nor  were 
•can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  proper  name,  there  any  in  this  country  prior  to  the  Ro- 
— In  our  description  of  lixeter  hall  the  man  sera.    The  irregularity  of  the  external 
inscription  was  inadvertently  stated  to  be  walls  amounts  to  nothing,  these  not  being 
flANAQHNAION  ;  it  appeared  correctly  older  thao  the  time  of  Coustantine,  and  the 
<t>IAAAEA<t>EION  in  the  engraving.  first  vallum  perhaps  destroyed.    London  be 
W.  K.  writes,  *'  in  Addition  to  my  com-  does  not  conceive  to  have  been  Romanized, 
municatlon  relating  to  the  demolition  of  the  until,  as  A.  J.  K.  says,  after  the  conflagra- 
ted London  Bridge,  as  described  in  the  N  urn-  tion  of  Nero's 


ber  for  March  last,  it  may  be  interesting  to  L.S.  suggests,  in  reference  to  St.  HirmaU 
your  readers  to  learu  that  the  remains  of  a  hi  p.  T 5,  that  that  name  might  be  a  con- 
body  were  discovered  a  few  days  ago  by  traction,  or  corruption  rather,  of  St.  Win- 
the  workmen,  in  clearing  away  the  remains  vcaloe,  who  was  a  British  Saint,  and  tiou- 
of  the  chapel  pier,  viz.  the  9th  from  the  rished  about  565,  an  abbot  of  great  sanctity. 
London  shore.  It  may  in  all  probability  There  was  a  priory  dedicated  to  this  saint  at 
have   been  the   body  of  Peter  of 'Cole  We  re  ham  in  Norfolk.    His  day  was  the  third 


Church,  (be  original  architect,  whom  tra-  of  March.    This  being  generally  a  cold 

dition  tell*  us  was  here  interred.   The  sup*  son  of  the  veer,  the  storms  at  this  time  are 

position  is  additionally  strengthened  by  the  called  in  Norfolk  to  this  day  "  Whinu-all 

fact  that  the  place  In  which  these  bones  storms,"  and  the  old  rhyme  fol lowing  wo  are 


round  was  tinder  the  lower  floor  or  informed  by  Norfolk  historians  U 

story  of  the  chapel,  and  an  inclosure  had  qneotly  quoted  : 

evidently  been  built  up  tn  small  courses  of  "  Fir»t  cosnes  David,  nest  cans*  Chad, 

fire-stone,  to  contain  a  person  oP  the  middle  Theo  comes  WkinmaU  as-ifae  wss  mad." 

stature."  The  communications  of  Mr.  Pry«,  Mr. 


A  GcictALOoiCAL  Inquirer  beg?  to  cor-  H.  Phillifm,  Micas,  Pmio-Ssxcvucus, 

reef  a  misprint  in  our  last  Supptem«it,ip.  W.  M.,  Thx  BwnsAVoeaER,  Hisaraw- 

C07.    Mary,  wife  of  Marlow  Sidney,  was  thropos,  and  several  others,  are  unavoidably 

born  1754,  and  married  in  1771.    The  wills  deferred;  together  with  that  of  the  iter, 

'of  the  Sidneys  were  proved,  not  at  Roches-  Mr.  Olivia,  to  whom  we  are  much  obliged, 

ter,  but  in  the  Vlcar-general's  Court ;  as  The  Essay  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shaks peart-  in 

Penshurst,  Oxford,  and  Chevening  are  pecu-  our  two  next  Numbers, 

liars  of  the  archbishop.    The  fire  of  1666  A  great  portion  of  J.  S.  M.'s  travelling 

destroyed  the  wills'  proved  there  anterior  to  remarks  appears  too  common-place  for  pub- 

1664,  and  the  index  anterior  to  1614.   The  cation  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  his 

names  of  Rachael  Sidney  1624,  and  Francis  writing  is  crossed,  we  are  unable  to  undei- 

'  f653,  remain  on  the  Index  ;  but  their  wills  take  the  task  of  abridgment, 
have  perished. 
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ORIGIXAL  LBTTBR8  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  1832. 

THE  four  following  documents  ait 
all  copied  from  originals  in  Burns's 
own  hand-writing, , ,  and  have  never 
been  published.  They  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  gentleman  in  Berwick 
upon  Tweed;  and  have  been  shown 
for  so  long  a  time  as  curiosities  of  the 
first  rarity,  that  they  are  now  in  a 
rather  tattered  condition.  The  hand- 
writing is  bold,  manly,  and  free.  The 
first  letter  is  curious  from  being  pre, 
faced  with  two  versions  of  one  of  the 
author's  published  poems.  The  second 
throws  some  new  light  upon  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  Bard,  and  shows  how 
woefully  he  was  beset  in  his  best  days 
with  the  vice,  which  he  very  emphati- 
cally calls  the  "  savage  hospitality" 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was 
then  residing.  The  third,  from  Au- 
chertyre,  contains  proof  of  the  amiable 
and  grateful  disposition  of  its  author's 
mind  ;  and  the  fourth  of  its  ingenuity 
and  love  of  mirth  and  raillery. 

Yours,  fi«.  V.  W. 

t  Address.—"  Mr.  William  Cruik- 
shank,  of  the  High  School,  SU 
JoW  Square,  Edin." 

WRITT&K  IN  FRUKS-CARS*  HERM1TA0S. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 

Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 

Be  thou  decked  in  silken  stole, 

Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  tool. 

life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 

Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost, 

Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 

Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

Happiness,  is  but  a  name, 

Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim} 

Ambition  is  a  meteor-gleam, 

Fame  a  restless  airy  dream  ; 

Pleasures  insects  on  the  wing, 

Round  Peace,  the  Underest  flower  of  spring; 

Those  that  sip  jthe  dew  alone, 

Make  the  butterflies  their  own, 


Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, 
Crush  the  locusts,  save  the  flower. 

For  the  future  be  pee  pared, 
Guard  wherever,  thou  canst  guard] 
But,  tty  utmost  duty  done, 
Welcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun. 

Follies  past  give  thou  to  air, 
Make  their  consequeooe  thy  care  ; 
Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 
And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 

Reverence  with  lowly  heart 
Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art » 
Keep  His  goodness  still  In  view, 
Thy  trust— and  thy  example  too. 

Stranger,  go  I  Heaven  be  thy  guide  I 
Quod  the  Beadsman  oo  Nith-Side. 


AUercd  from  the  foregoing, 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

life  It  but  a  day  at  moat, 
Sprung  from  ni  ght,  in  darkness  lost ; 
Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight ! 
Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night  I 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love  with  sprightly 
Beneath  thy  morning  sun  advance ; 
Pleasure,  with  her  syren-air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair  i 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  "raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up,— 

As  day  dsy  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  tlw»u  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 
Life's  proud  summits  woulds 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  felon-wait : 
Dangers,  eagle  pinioned,  bold; 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold, 
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While  cheerful  Peace  with  lionet  «ong, 
Chaunts  the  lowly  dells  among 

VVhen  thy  shades  of  evening  close. 

Beckoning  thee  to  long  repose  ; 

As  life  itself  becomes  disease. 

Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 

There  ruminate  with  iober  thought, 

Oo  all  thou'st  seen  and  heard  and  wrought ; 

And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round 

Saws  of  experience  sage  and  sound. 

Say  the  criterion  of  their  fate, 

TV  important  query  of  their  state, 

Is  not  art  thou  high  or  low  ? 

Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 

Wert  thou  cottager  or  king  ? 

Peer  or  peasant?  do  such  thing  ? 

Tell  them,  and  press  It  on  their  mind, 
At  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heaven, 
To  virtue  or  to  vice  i*  given  : 

8ay,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies 
While  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base  % 

Thus,  resigned  and  quiet  creep 
To  thy  bed  of  lasting  sleep  ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 
Till  future-life,  future  no  more,  -x 
To  light  end  joy  the  good  restore,  \ 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before.  J 

Stranger,  go,  Heaven  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nitb-Side. 


I  have  not  room,  my  ever  dear  friend, 
to  answer  all  the  particulars  of  your 
last  kind  letter.  I  shall  be  in  Edin. 
on  some,  business  very  soon,  and  as  I 
shall  be  two  days,  or  perhaps  three, 
in  town,  we  shall  discuss  matters  viva 
voce.  My  knee,  I  believe,  never  will 
be  fCntirely  well ;  and  an  unlucky  fall 
this  winter,  has  made  it  still  worse. 
I  well  remember  the  circumstance  you 
allude  to  respecting  Mr.  C  s  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  V  ,  but  as  the  first 

gentleman  owes  me  still  about  50/.  I 
dare  not  meddle  in  the  affair. 

It  gave  me  a  very  heavy  heart  to 
read  such  accounts  of  the  consequence 
of  your  quarrel  with  that  puritanic, 
rotten  -  hearted,  h — 11  -  commissioned 
scoundrel  A  .  If,  notwithstand- 
ing your  unprecedented  industry  in 
public,  aud  your  irreproachable  con- 
duct in  private  life,  he  still  has  you 


so  much  in  his  power,  what  ruin  may 
he  not  bring  on  some  others  L  could 
name? 

Many  and  happy  returns  of  seasons 
to  you,  with  .  your  dearest  and  wor- 
thiest friend,  and  the  lovely  little 
pledge  of  your  happy  union.  May 
the  Great  Author  of  life,  and  of  every 
enjoyment  that  can  render  life  de- 
lightful, make  her  that  comfort  and 
blessing  to  you  both  which  you  so 
ardently  wish  for,  and  which,  allow 
me  to  say,  you  so  well  deserve.  Glance 
over  the  foregoing  verses,  and  let  me 
have  your  blots.    Adieu  ! 

Robt.  Burns. 

Postmark,  "Dumfries." 


II.  Address. — "  Mr.  William  Cruik- 
shank,  No.  2,  £1/.  Jame*'  Square, 
Edinr 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Apologies  for  not  writing  are  fre- 
quently like  apologies  for  not  singing, 
the  apology  better  than  the  song.  I 
have  fought  my  way  severely  through 
the  savage  hospitality  of  this  country 
—to  send  every  guest  drunk  to  bed  if 
they  can. 

I  executed  your  commission  in  Glas- 
gow, and  1  hope  the  cocoa  came  safe. 
Twas  the  same  price  and  the  very 
same  kind  as  your  former  parcel ;  for 
the  gentleman  recollected  your  buying1 
there  before  perfectly  well. 

I  should  return  my  thanks  for  your 

 hospitality,  (I  leave  a  blank 

for  the  epithet,  as  I  know  none  can  do 
it  justice,)  to  a  poor  wayfaring  Bard, 
who  was  spent  and  almost  overpow- 
ered fighting  with  Prosaic  wickednesses 
in  high  places ;  but  I  am  afraid  lest 
you  burn  the  letter  whenever  you  come 
to  the  passage,  so  pass  over  it  in  si- 
lence. 

I  am  just  returned  from  visiting  Mr. 
Miller's  farm.  The  friend  whom  i 
told  you  1  would  take  with  mc  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  farm  ;  and  as 
he  is  without  exception  the  most  in- 
telligent farmer  in  the  country,  he  has 
staggered  me  a  good  deal ;  I  have  the 
two  plans  of  life  before  me ;  1  shall 
balance  them  to  the  best  of  my  judge- 
ment, and  fix  on  the  most  eligible.  I 
have  written  Mr.  Miller,  and  shall  wait 
on  him  when  1  come  to  town,  which 
will  be.  the  beginning  or  middle  of  next 
week.    I  would  be  in  sooner,  but  my 

unlucky  knee  is  rather  worse,  and  I 

•  » 
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fear  for  some  time  will  scarcely  stand 
the  fatigue  of  my  excise  instructions. 
I  only  mention  these  ideas  to  you ; 
and  indeed,  except  Mr.  Ainslie,  whom 
I  intend  writing  to  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
write  at  ail  to  Edin.  till  I  return  to  it. 
1  would  send  my  complBU  to  Mr. 
Nicol,  but  he  would  be  hurt  if  he 
knew  that  I  wrote  to  any  body  and 
not  to  him,  so  1  shall  only  beg  my 
best,  kindest  compliments  to  my  wor- 
thy hostess  and  the  sweet  little  rose- 
bud. So  soon  as  I  am  settled  in  the 
routine  of  life,  either  as  an  excise  offi- 
cer or  as  a  farmer,  I  propose  myself 
great  pleasure  from  a  regular  corres- 
pondence with  the  only  man  almost  I 
ever  knew,  who  joined  the  most  at- 
tentive prudence  with  the  warmest  ge- 
nerosity. 

I  am  much  interested  for  that  best 
of  men  Mr.  Wood,  I  hope  he  is  in 
better  health  and  spirits  than  when  1 
saw  him  last 

I  am,  ever,  my  dearest  friend, 

your  obliged  humble  servant, 
Mauchline,  Rob1.  Burns. 

3  March  1788. 


[  III.  [Address  torn  off.]—"  I  have 
nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  write  you 
but  that  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  com- 
fortably situated  in  this  good  family ; 
just  notice  enough  to  make  me  easy 
but  not  to  embarrass  me.  I  was 
storm- steaded  two  days  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ochel  hills,  with  Me  Tail  at  Her- 
veyston,  and  Mr.  Johnson  at  Alva, 
but  was  so  well  pleased  that  I  shall 
certainly  spend  a  day  on  the  banks  of 
Devon  as  I  return.  I  leave  this  place, 
I  suppose,  on  Wednesday,  and  shall 
devote  a  day  to  Mr.  Ramsay  at  Och- 
tertyre,  near  Sterling ;  a  man  to  whose 
worth  I  cannot  do  justice.  My  most 
respectful  kind  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Cruiksbank  and  my  dear  little  Jeany ; 
and  if  you  see  Mc  Masterton,  please 
remember  me  to  him. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours  most  gratefully, 

Rob*  Burns." 

4'A^M^rm'     [no  other  date] 


IV.   [No  address.] 

"  Literary  scolding.  Hints — . 

"  Thou  Eunuch  of  language ;  thou 
Englishman,  who  never  was  south  the 
Tweed ;  thou  servile  echo  of  fashion- 


able barbarisms  ;  thou  quack,  vending 
the  nostrums  of  empirical  elocution ; 
thou  marriage-maker  between  vowels 
and  consonants  on  the  Gretna  Green  of 
caprice;  thou  cobbler  botching  the 
flimsy  socks  of  bombast  oratory ;  thou 
blacksmith,  hammering  the  rivets  of 
absurdity;  thou  butcher,  embruing thy 
hands  in  the  bowels  of  orthography  ; 
thou  arch-heretic  in  pronunciation ; 
thou  pitch-pipe  of  affected  emphasis ; 
thou  carpenter,  mortising  the  awk- 
ward joints  of  jarring  sentences  ;  thou 
squeaking  dissonance  of  cadence;  thou 
pimp  of  gender ;  thou  Lyon  Herald  to 
silly  etymology;  thou  antipode  of 
grammar;  thou  executioner  of  con- 
struction ;  thou  brood  of  the  speech- 
distracting  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel ;  thou  lingual  confusion  worse- 
confounded  ;  thou  scape-gallows  from 
the  land  of  syntax ;  thou  scavenger  of 
mood  and  tense  ;  thou  murderous  ac- 
coucheur of  infant  learning ;  thou  ig- 
nis fatuus,  misleading  the  steps  of 
benighted  ignorance ;  thou  pickleher- 
ring  in  the* puppet-show  of  nonsense  ; 
thou  faithful  recorder  of  barbarous 
idiom ;  thou  persecutor  of  syllabica- 
tion ;  thou  baleful  meteor,  foretelling 
and  facilitating  the  rapid  approach  of 
Nox  and  Erebus." 

[No  signature  or  date.} 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  26. 

AS  I  have  not  undertaken  to  write 
a  regular  history  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  confined  my  researches 
to  those  points,  the  elucidation  of 
which  is  rendered  desirable  by  the 
negociation  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  I  have  not  proceeded! 
in  regular  order.  My  chief  object  is 
to  remove  some  of  the  prejudices 
against  our  funding  system  and  paper 
currency,  by  a  clear  and  authentic 
statement  of  facts. 

An  ultra-liberal  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bank  Charter,  who  affects 
to  court  the  approbation  of  Lord  Mil- 
ton, has  asserted  that  "  by  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  people  did  not  ob- 
tain such  an  extension  or  even  con- 
firmation of  their  liberties  as  fully 
compensated  for  the  undoubted  loss  of 
an  economical  if  not  a  liberal  govern- 
ment. When  King  James  was  ad- 
judged to  have  abdicated  the  throne, 
he  left  no  debts  behind.  Neither  he  nor 
his  family  burthened  posterity  by  an- 

■  »  • 
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ticipating  the 

try." 

It  happens  that,  in  resuming  my 
inquiry  into  the  difficulties  the  Bank 
had  to  encounter  in  the  year  1 696,  I 
am  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  de- 
cree passed  in  that  year  by  Lord  So- 
men, reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  in  favour  of  the  creditors  of 
Charles  II.  in  an  action  for  the  inte- 
rest upon  bonds  for  400,000k  The 
King  had  stopt  the  payment  of  thd 
principal  sum  in  the  year  1670,  by 
closing  the  Exchequer  against  his  cre- 
ditors, and  had  appropriated  to  other 
purj>oaes  the  revenues  assigned  for  the 
discharge  of  this  debt.  The  bonds 
which  he  afterwards  compelled  the 


of  Venice  were  applied  by  & 
dcspoiler,  who  achieved  with  them  the 
conquest  of  Egypt?  What  effectual 
resistance  could  this  country  have 
maintained  against  a  Gallic  conqueror 
master  of  the  seas  ?  The  use  of  can- 
non had  in  preceding  centuries  ren- 
dered individual  prowess  of  little  avail, 
and  had  converted  the  triumphs  of 
Crecy  and  Agincourt  into  a  passing 
pageant;  scarcely  were  we  able  to 
maintain  a  foot  of  ground  unprotect- 
ed by  our  guardian  element  Even 
the  naval  flog,  which  we  consider  as 
an  impregnable  aegis,  had  been  sub- 
jected by  Charles  to  foul  disgrace. 

The  superiority  of  Cromwell's  navy 
over  the  Dutch,  was  acquired  by  length 


bankers  to  accept,  being  granted  with-    -and  weight  of  metal. 

superiority  Mr.  Wells  may  ascribe  to 
a  laudable  economy ;  but  historians 
tell  us  the  King  squandered,  in  his 
.own  pleasures,  the  money  voted  for 
the  public  service. 

The  introduction  of  artillery  -had 
increased  the  expense  as  well  as  the 
potency  of  the  modes  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  has  confirmed  to  money 
the  epithet  of '  the  sinews  of  war.'  The 
conqueror  may  maintain  his  armies 
by  plunder ;  but  the  chieftain  who  i& 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  national 
rights  and  independence,  cannot  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means.  The 
lavish  expenditure  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
his  armaments,  rendered  him  as  irre- 
sistible as  Napoleon,  in  contending 
ought  not  to  tolerate.  Having  put  it  with  any  power  who  did  not  com- 
out  of  his  own  power  to  incur  any  mand  equal  resources.  The  superiority 
additional  debts,  at  the  expense  of  the  of  Napoleon  is  ascribed  by  the  Duke 
existing  race  of  his  subjects  or  of  their  of  Rovigo  to  his  immense  train  of 
posterity,  he  obtained  indemnity  by  ordnance.  At  his  last  battles  near 
selling  himself  to  France,  and  prosti-  Vienna,  of  which  chance  made  me 
tuting  the  honour  of  his  country,  an  eyewitness,  his  troops  were  very 
which  he  exposed  to  the  same  danger  inferior  to  those  of  the  Austrians ;  on 
which  Holland  had  nearly  sunk  under,  the  day  of  Wagram  his  left  wing  was 
in  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  a  Mo-  driven  back  by  the  Austrians,  until 
narch  whose  sole  object  was  the  grati-  their  advance  was  checked  by  his  bat- 
fioation  of  unbounded  ambition.  To  terieq  along  the  Lobau.  Thisprevent- 
curb  that  ambition  William  introduced  ed  them  from  intercepting  the  juno 
the  system  of  finance,  which  has  since  tion  of  Davoust ;  upon  whose  arrival 
enabled  us  to  humble  a  greater  con-  their  left  wing  was  turned,  and  com- 
queror.  Though  it  may  not  be  neces-  pelled  to  fall  back  almost  in  sight  of 
sary  for  us  to  maintain  any  barriers  the  Archduke  John,  who  was  march- 
against  Louis  Philippe,  it  has  not  always  ing  from  Hungary,  where  he  had  been 
been  prudent  to  confide  Jn  the  mode-    watching  Davoust  from  the  opposite 


out  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
not  binding  upon  the  successors  of 
the  Monarch,  whom  Mr.  Wells  finds 
it  expedient  to  eulogise.  This  refusal 
to  acknowledge  a  debt  which  James 
had  recognised,  increased  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  financial  measures  of  the 
new  Government. 

The  seizure  at  the  Mint  by  the  first 
Charles  was  denounced  as  robbery, 
and  the  stoppage  of  payment  by  his 
son  was  stigmatized  as  swindling,  in 
the  uncourteous  language  of  the  puri- 
tans ;  but  these  harsh  terms  and  the 
punishment  of  similar  conduct  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  malefactors,  are  con- 
sidered as  barbarisms,  which  modern 
refinement  and  political  reformation 


ration  of  the  rulers  of  France.  Had 
Amsterdam  with  all  its  naval  stores 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  Louis 
XIV.  would  he  not  have  availed  him- 
self of  them  with  the  same  prompti- 
tude with  which  the.  contents  of  the 


bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  cannon  of  the  Austrian  centre 
b  allied  the  attacks  of  the  Saxons  under 
Bernadotte,  who  considered  themselves 
as  wantonly  sacrificed ;  and  this  re- 
pulse gave  rise  to  the  feud  which  five 
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years  afterwards  reversed  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon  At  Leipsic  After  pub- 
lishing an  iasuKing  bulletin,  which 
gave  the  lie  to  Bernadotte's  order  of 
the  day,  read  to  the  Saxons  after  the 
battle,  and  inserted  in  the  public 
prints.  Napoleon  endeavoured  to 
sooth  Bernadotte,  by  sending  him  to 
put  Antwerp  in  a  «tate  nf  defence 
against  Lord  Chatham,  who  might 
have  taken  it  with  a  much  smaller 
loss  than  his  army  sustained  from 
disease  at  Walcheren.  The  most  for- 
midable batteries  can  offer  no  resist- 
ance without  men  to  man  them  ;  but 
on  this,  occasion  they  showed  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  imposing  appearance. 
How  ineffectual  cannon  may  render 
the  most  determined  bravery,  Cannot 
taught  General  Graham  at  Berg-op- 
Zoom.  However  expensive  may  have 
been  our  wars  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, it  was  much  better  to  have  that 
country  for  onr  held  of  exercise  and 
stubborn  contest,  than  to  wait .  like 
Prussia,  until  we  are  attacked  at  home. 
We  may  have  to  experience  that  the 
balance  of  power,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  which  the 
chief  part  of  our  national  debt  has 
been  -incurred,  was  not  purchased  too 
dearly.  In  this  we  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  Hollanders.  They 
fought  with  us  'under  King  William, 
not  for  the  extension  of  their  own 
territory,  but  to  establish  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  France ;  and 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  show  the 
important  part  the  Bank  of  England 
acted  towards  achieving  this  great 
object. 

The  importance  of  Namur,  seated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse, 
wa»  valued  as  highly  by  King  William 
as  it  has  been  since  by  the  Duke  of 
-Wellington,  under  whose  superintend- 
once  we  have  spent  so  large  a  sum  in 
strengthening  it.  The  capture  of  it 
by  Louis  XIV.  had  added  so  much  to 
his  reputation,  then  at  its  zenith,  as 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  congratu- 
latory Ode  by  Boileau.  Before  the 
campaign  of  1695,  when  King  William 
sat  down  before  it,  the  allied  armies 
had  been  compelled  on  almost  every 
occasion  to  give  way  to  their  Gallic 
opponents ;  but  the  .  Bank  of  England, 
in  this  second  year  of  .  its  establish- 
ment, afforded  such  assistance  as  ena- 
bled King  William  to  conduct  his 
operations  on  a  larger  scale;  and 


Louis,  finding  himself  not.  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  besieging  army, 
attempted  to  create  a  diversion  by 
marching  against  Brussels,  which  he 
bombarded.  In  this  position  of  af- 
fairs, the  transmitting  pecuniary  sup- 
plies was  a  matter  not  only  of  urgent 
importance,  but  of  great  difficulty  and 
hazard.  This  induced  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  God  trey, 
to  take  the  charge  of  conveying  them. 
After  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  ac- 
oompaniedKingWilliamtQthetrenches, 
and  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  collecting  of  these  supplies  was 
the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  gui- 
neas and  of  bullion,  which  gave  rise 
to  'misrepresentations  that  are  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  present  day. 
In  December  1694,  guineas  were  22*. 
3d.,  and  standard  silver  was  quoted 
5*.  4d.  In  January  following,  they 
were  each  one  shilling  higher,  and 
silver  was  5  per  cent,  below  the  Mint 
price ;  but  the  Exchange  on  Amster- 
dam was  12  per  cent,  below  par.  This 
shows  that  the  high  price  of  foreign 
money  was  not  occasioned  by  the  bad- 
ness of  our  coin,  but  was  the  cause  of 
it,  by  making  it  profitable  to  export 
that  part  of  it  which  was  of  full  weight. 

I  have  here  taken  11  florins  as  the 
par  of  our  Exchange  with  Holland, 
which  it  was  formerly  acknowledged 
to  be,  and  at  which  rate  our  silver 
coin  was  current  by  law  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but  Lord  Liverpool's  coinage  has 
raised  the  value  of  our  money  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  our  guineas  have 
been  lately  exported  when  the  Ex- 
change was  at  twelve  florins,  which 
makes  a  much  greater  difference. 

The  rise  of  guineas  in  1695,  as  well 
as  that  in  1810,  arose  entirely  from 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  our  payments 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  latter  year 
they  were  sent  to  purchase  wheat  in 
France,  which  would  admit  nothing 
else  from  this  country.  "In  the  for- 
mer case  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
silver  to  the  camp  made  gold  the  more 
in  request.  On  the  12th  July,  guineas 
were  29».  lOrf. ;  silver  was  quoted 
•6*.  \d.  During  the  month  of  August, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  siege,  the 
Exchange  in  Amsterdam  fell  to  8£ 
florins;  but  this  rise  in  the  price  of 
guineas  and  of  foreign  money,  was 
"not  accompanied. by  a  general  advance 
in  the  price  of  consumable  commodi- 
ties.   Wheat,  which  had  been  selling 
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in  St.  Alban's  market,  on  the  previous 
December,  at  4*.  6d.  per  bushel,  fell 
in  the  spring  of  1695  to  4«.  2d.,  and 
remained  at  that  price  until  the  ap- 
proach of  harvest.  In  1693,  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  it 
sold  in  the  same  market  at  9*.  Crf.  per 
bushel ;  that  is,  76*.  per  quarter  ;  and 
the  price  of  the  4 lb.  loaf  was  a  shil- 
ling. After  the  surrender  of  Namur, 
the  prosperous  aspect  lowered  the 
price  of  foreign  money ;  and  in  De- 
cember 1695,  the  pound  sterling  was 
exchanged  for  9i  florins  ;  but  early  in 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Mountagu's 
attempt  to  raise  the  value  of  our  mo- 
ney by  a  recoinage,  produced  for  some 
time  a  contrary  effect,  and  threw  our 
finances  into  the  most  appalling  dis- 
order. We  shall  perceive  that  this 
did  not  arise  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  any  misconduct  or  imprudence 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank. 

Yours,  &c.  Ylloss. 

Mr.  Ubban,  Aug.  20. 

IN  a  new  edition  lately  published 
of  my  "  Picture  of  London,"  I  have 
noticed  a  striking  circumstance  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Metropolis. 
Almost  all  the  old  buildings,  and  other 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  have  successively 
disappeared,  to  give  place  to  modern 
improvements.  Westminster  Abbey 
Church  and  the  Hall,  with  part  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  the  Temple  Church, 
part  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  the  Tower,  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  and  Crosby  Hall, 
are  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  architectural  antiquities, 
left  to  adorn  and  give  interest  to 
old  London ;  and  but  for  the  zealous 
and  praiseworthy  exertions  of  a  very 
few  active  and  energetic  individuals, 
some  of  these  buildings  would  have 
been  destroyed,  or  greatly  reduced  in 
dimension  and  character  long  ere  this 
time.  Subscriptions  to  a  considerable 
amount  have  been  collected  to  reno- 
vate and  preserve  the  architectural 
features  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St. 
Suviow's,  Southwark,  and  Crosby 
Hall.  It  is  also  proposed  to  repair 
and  reinstate  the  beauty  of  the  stone 
Cross  at  Waltham. 

Iconoclasts  have  prevailed  in  diffe- 


rent ages  and  different  countries ;  but" 
their  reckless  and  heartless  misdeeds 
are  now  justly  reprobated.    Still  the 
preservers  and  guardians  of  works  of 
art  and  antiquity  have  not  yet  been 
enrolled  as  a  body.    It  is  time  they 
were  ;  and  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
when  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind 
either  really  feel  or  affect  a  regard  for 
all  works  of  antiquity,  and  more  es- 
pecially such  as  have  either  beauty  or 
historic  interest  attached  to  them,  it 
is  thought  that  a  Society  may  be  form- 
ed in  the  British  Metropolis,  with 
agents  or  members  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  to  watch  over  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  remaining 
ancient  works  from  total  destruc- 
tion or  mutilation.    It  may  be  said 
that  Churches,  Mansions,  Tombs,  &c. 
ought  to  be  protected  by  their  legal 
guardians ;  but  it  is  lamentably  known 
that  these  very  persons  are  sometimes 
their  wanton  and  mercenary  spolia- 
tors.  The  zealous  and  high-minded 
antiquary  has  his  feelings  continually 
annoyed  in  travelling  through  the 
country,  by  the  entire  extinction  of 
many  fine  buildings  and  monuments 
of  remote  ages,  and  of  the  merciless 
and  tasteless  disfiguration  of  others : 
he  has,  however,  the  consolation  and 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  examining  some 
which  still  remain,  as  memorials  of 
the  science  and  talents  of  men  and 
times  far  remote  from  our  own.  He 
has  witnessed  some  of  these  carefully 
preserved  from  dilapidation, — others 
renovated  after  the  decay  of  age  or 
accident,  but  others  left  to  moulder 
from  weather,  or  suffer  mutilation 
from  mischievous  and  reckless  boys 
and  men.    To  guard  such  as  remain 
from  further  deterioration  and  destruc- 
tion,— to  advise  and  assist  legal  au- 
thorities,— to  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving and  conveying  down  to  future 
ages  those  works  of  real  beauty  and 
interest,  and  which  are  neglected  or 
doomed  to  annihilation — it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  Society,  to  be  called 
"  The  Guabdi an  of  Antiquities.** 
It  will  not  be  necessary  at  present 
to  enter  into  further  details.    In  the 
ensuing  winter  the  Society  will  be 
organised,  and  placed  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Council,  &c. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  BftiTTON. 
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Mr  Urban  Ntw  Kent  ^WM'»  girdle  of  knighthood.  Returning  with 
1  '  Aug.  7.  his  bride  to  his  father's  court,  Edward 
IT  is  no  new  observation,  but  not  was  welcomed,  says  Matthew  Paris, 
the  less  on  that  account  to  be  consi-  as  an  angel  from  God,  with  the  hin- 
dered, that  nothing  presents  remark-  est  demonstrations  of  joy,  "quasi  an. 
able  passages  of  history  to  our  imagi-  gel  us  Dei  cum  summa  suscipitur  jubi- 
nation  in  so  forcible  a  manner  as  cer-  latione."  *  Fabian  tells  us  he  brought 


visible  objects  contemporary  and  his  princess  to  London,  where  "  she 

connected  with  them,  which  have  sur-  was  honourably  received  of  the  citi- 

vived  the  accidents  of  each  succeeding  zens,  the  city  richly  curtained  and 

age-  garnished  with  divers  rich  cloths;  the 

Such  is  Waltham  Cross,  a  monu-  King  (Henry  III.)  was  present  at  her 


remarkable  for  the  illustrious  coming,  and  she  was  conveyed  through 
historical  character  whom  it  comme-  the  city  to  St.  John's  without  Smith - 
morates,  and  rendered  still  more  pre-  field,  and  there  lodged  for  a  while, 
ctoua  by  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  but  after  removed  to  the  Savoy."  f 
design.  One  of  the  prince's  attendants  on 
This  elegant  structure  reminded  the  this  matrimonial  expedition,  John 
passenger,  by  a  striking  example,  of  Mansel,  brought  with  him  the  char- 
that  mortality  which  awaits  the  high-  ter  of  the  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
est  as  well  as  the  lowest,  and  of  that  fu-  sealed  with  a  bulla  of  gold,  by  which 
ture  and  eternal  state  of  existence  into  he  quit-claimed  the  whole  of  Gascon y 


all  must  pass ;  while  he  was  for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  the  King 
supcrstitioosly  taught  to  pray  for  the  of  England  and  his  successors.  Henry, 
soul  of  her  whom  the  rich  monument  on  recognit  ion  of  this  gift,  more  coin- 
commemorated  ;  for  a  spirit  fled  be-  plimentary  than  substantial,  imme- 
yond  the  reach  of  human  intercession,  diately  surrendered  it  to  his  son,  with 
and  summoned  before  the  just  and  Ireland,  Wales,  the  towns  of  Bristol, 
merciful  tribunal  of  God  who  gave  it.  Stamford,  and  Grantham. 

The  act,  it  must  be  confessed,  sa-  Edward,  fifteen  years  after  his  mar- 
voured  of  charity  in  him  who  per-  riage  with  Eleanor  (during  which  inter- 
formed  it ;  but  the  doctrine  had  no  val  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  va- 
foundation  in  Holy  Writ,  and  held  out  rious  chivalrous  encounters  and  poli- 
a  dangerous  compromise  for  crime,  tical  events),  was  signed  with  the 
What  mattered  it  how  worldly  goods  cross  at  Northampton  bv  Ottobon,  the 
were  spent  or  acquired,  provided  a  legate  of  the  Pope,  at  the  same  time 
portion  of  them  should  be  left  to  pro-  with  his  brother  Edmund  and  the 
cure  a  stipendiary  priest,  for  the  pur-  Earl  of  Gloucester.  \ 
pose  of  praying  the  soul  of  the  de-  Two  years  subsequent  to  this  cere- 
funct  owner  out  of  that  dread  "  pri-  mony,  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
son  house,"  the  secrets  of  which  the  the  Holy  Land,  in  accomplishment  of 
poet  has  told  us  are  unfit  for  mortal  his  vow,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the 
ear?  The  compact  was  indeed  frau-  faithful  companion  of  his  perils,  who 
dulent;  for  payment  was  received  for  a  there  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  Joan,  sur- 
benefit  which  no  pecuniary  bribe  could  named  de  Acre  (Aeon),  from  the  place 
purchase.  where  she  first  drew  breath.  This 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Joan  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de 
third.  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  While  Ed- 
only  child  by  his  second  wife  Joan,  ward  was  sojourning  at  Acre,  a  cor- 
daughter  and  heir  of  John  Count  of  respondence  was  opened  with  him  by 


Ponthieu,  was  married  to  Prince  Ed-  a  certain  Saracen  Amiral  of  Joppa, 

ward,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  professed  a  high  respect  for  his 

when  he  was  yet  but  fifteen  years  of  character,  and  testified  a  desire  to  be- 

age,  in  1254,  at  Burgos  in  Spain,  with  come  a  Christian.  The  messenger  em. 

the  approbation  of  her  brother  Al-  ployed  by  the  Amiral  was  one  Anza- 

phonso,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  zira,  a  member  of  that  extraordinary 

Kingdoms  before  named.  tribe  called  Assassins,  whose  elective 

Alphonso  was  so  much  struck  with  •  Matt  P.ri»,  Hist.  Aug  I.  edit.  Watt., 

the  commanding  stature  and  elegant  p.  890. 

deportment  of  the  youthful  prince,  +  Fablan'i  Chronicle,  reprint,  p.  339. 

that  he  himself  invested  him  with  the  :  M«u.  Psris,  P.  1005. 
Geht.  Mao.  August,  1832. 
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106  History  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

monarch  received  the  appellation  of  tongue  to  the  rankling  wounds  until 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  they  healed,  and  receiving  no  injury 
who  have  since  given  a  name  to  all  herself  from  the  act.  On  which  re- 
hired murderers.  This  man,  we  are  lation  an  old  authority  has  taken  oc- 
informed,  had  been  brought  up  ac-  casion,  somewhat  quaintly,  to  observe 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  sect  to  on  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  a  good 
which  he  belonged,  in  a  subterra-  wife's  tongue  when  properly  applied.* 
neous  cavern,  a  troglodyte  from  his  Knyghton  takes  the  credit  of  the  cure 
birth  ;  in  order  that,  unaccustomed  to  from  Queen  Eleanor,  and  gives  it  to 
the  influence  of  civilization,  and  thus  a  skilful  surgeon,  who  boldly  excised 
unawed  by  respect  for  rank,  he  might  the  mortified  flesh  from  the  arm  of  his 
rush  on  any  prince  an  enemy  of  his  royal  patient. f  If  this  should  be  con- 
religion,  and  put  him  to  death;  in-  sidered  the  more  probable  account, 
structed  to  believe  that,  if  he  should  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
perish  in  such  an  act,  the  jovs  of  Pa-  Queen's  anxious  attendance  on  her 
radisc  in  life  eternal  awaited  Kim.  Wo  husband  under  this  casualty,  which 
may  doubt,  after  this  statement,  of  the  might  give  rise  to  a  romantic  version 
innocence  of  the  Amiral's  intentions  of  her  conduct.  She  bore  Edward  four 
alleged  by  historians,  since  he  employ-  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  succeed- 
ed such  an  ambassador.  ed  to  his  crown,  the  unfortunate  Ed- 

Anzazim  on  one  of  these  missions  ward  the  Second,  surnamed  of  Caer- 

approached  the  English  prince,  and  narvon;  and  nine  daughters;  and hav- 

requested  a  private  audience.  Edward  ing  been  his  wife  for  thirty-six  years, 

dismissed  his  attendants,  and  retired  deceased,  in  an  expedition  with  him 

with  the  messenger  to  an  oriel  win-  towards  the  northern  borders,  on  the 

dow,  when  on  a  sudden  the  wily  As-  27th  November,  1290,  at  the  house  of 

aassin  drew  a  poisoned  dagger  and  Sir  Richard  Weston  at  Herdby  or 

stabbed  the  King  twice  in  the  arm,  Harby.  in  the  parish  of  North  Clifton 

and  once,  probably  thrusting  at  his  upon  Trent,  five  miles  from  Lincoln. £ 

breast,  under  the  arm-pit.    Edward  Edward  caused  her  body  to  be  con- 

struck  the  villain  down  with  his  foot  veyed  to  London  in  great  pomp,  and 

and  slew  him  with  his  own  knife,  in  himself  retraced  his  steps  to  attend  it. 

wresting  which  from  his  grasp,  he  It  was  received  into  the  churches  at 

dreadfully  wounded  his  hand.  different  stages  on  its  road,  namely. 

According  to  others,  he  dashed  out  at  Lincoln,  Newark,  (irantham,  Lei- 
the  miscreant's  brains  with  the  tripod  cester,  Stamford,  Geddington,  North- 
supporter  of  a  table  standing  by.  ampton,§  Stony- Stratford,  Woburn, 

The  wounds  festered  from  the  ve-  Dunstable,  St,  Alban's,  Walthara,  &c 

nom  with  which  the  point  of  the  wea-  and  at  every  one  of  these  resting-places 

pon  that  inflicted  them  had  been  im-  the  King  caused  a  Cross  to  be  erected, 

bued.    Edward's  affectionate  consort  bearing  statues  of  her  and  the  arroo- 

is  said  with  her  own  mouth  to  have  rial  achievements  which 

extracted  the  poison,  applying  her  to  her  dignities. 

*  Speed,  Hist,  of  England.  +  Hen.  de  Knyghton  apud  Decern  Scriptoret,  p.  9457. 
X  Descriptions  for  Stothard'*  Monumental  Effigies,  p.  31 . 

§  The  design  of  the  Northampton  Cross  very  closely  resembles  that  of  Waltham  :  the 
principal  distinctions  being  that  it  has  eight  sides,  and  that  there  are  four  statues  of  the 
Queen,  k  is  more  perfect  than  Waltham  Cross  ;  and  indeed  its  chief  injuries  are  those 
of  addition.  Four  dials  are  placed  on  the  uppermost  story  ;  and  oa  the  front  nest  the  road 
are  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  and  two  ostentations  tablets,  commemorating  two  repairs  ia 
1718  and  176*8.  It  is  high  time  these  should  be  removed.  A  remarkable  feature  among 
the  ornament*  is  an  open  book,  carved  on  four  of  the  sides,  about  the  proper  height  to  be 
read,  probably  iotended  to  represent  a  mUsa),  and  to  suggest  to  the  traveller  to  offer  his 
devotions  for  the  defunct.  The  situation  of  this  Cross  is  very  favourable,  on  a  bank  next 
the  high  road,  on  the  hill  above  Northampton.   It  terminates  with  a  plain  cross. 

The  design  of  the  Cross  at  Geddington  is  different;  and  it  was  probably  erected  at  a 
considerably  less  expense.  It  is  triangular,  except  that  the  centre  of  each  side  project* 
with  a  very  slight  angle.  The  shaft  for  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet  is  a  6at  surface, 
diapered  with  flowery  patterns  in  six  long  panne  Is.  On  these  are  placed  the  shields,  as  on 
the  other  crosses ;  and  above  are  three  statues  of  the  Queen  in  niches.  The  crowning, 
member  is  a  group  of  buttresses,  with  pinnacles  and  fjnials. 

There  are  views  of  all  three  of  the  Crosses,  by  which  their  features  may  fee  compared,  in. 
the  Vetusta  Monumeuta,  wol.  IIJL  and  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  1. 
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The  Abbey  Church  of  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  received  the  sad  remains 
of  departed  royalty  for  the  night,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  procession  di- 
verged from  the  high  road  to  convey 
the  body  to  the  sacred  precinct,  Walt- 
ham  Cross  was  erected. 

The  venerable  Church  at  Waltham 
had  been  originally  founded  by  Tovy, 
stalhere  or  standard  -  bearer  to  King 
Canute,  for  the  reception  of  a  crucifix 
of  stone,  bearing  an  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  west  of  England,  by  the 
miraculous  direction  of  an  angel  from 
heaven,  delivered  to  a  poor  smith.* 
The  demesne  of  Waltham  (Weald 
ham,  the  hamlet  in  the  forest,)  revert- 
ing to  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the 
death  of  Tovy,  he  gave  it  to  Harold, 
afterwards  Kingof  England,  the  nephew 
of  Editha  his  wife.  Harold  construct- 
ed a  spacious  Church  of  stone  on  the 
spot,  and  endowed  it  for  a  dean  and 
eleven  secular  canons.  These  canons 
were  expelled  by  Henry  II.  to  make 
room  for  Augustine  monks  ;  and 
Henry  III.  probably  rebuilt  a  great 
portion  of  the  Church,  for  Matthew 
Paris  speaks  of  a  dedication  of  it  with 
great  pomp  in  the  year  1242. "J" 

That  part  of  the  Church  now  stand- 
ing, consisting  of  the  nave,  was,  I 
have  no  doubt,  of  Harold's  erecting ; 
and  consequently  the  very  ailes  re- 
at  this  day,  which  re-echoed 
solemn  dirges  for  the  Saxon  mo- 
narch,  emphatically  styled  "infelix,"  \ 
and  for  the  illustrious  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land, Castile,  Leon,  and  Ponthieu. 
These  reflections  press  on  the  mind  of 
the  antiquary,  who  views  the  massive 
columns  and  huge  circular  arches, § 
their  indented  ornaments,  and  gro- 
tesque heads,  which  characterize  the 
architecture  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Church  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  Its 
extensive  site  eastward  is  still  indi- 
cated by  the  level  sward  which  has 
replaced  its  pavement,  and  which  lies 


at  least  a  yard  lower  than  the  adjoin- 
ing burial-ground. 

Waltham  Cross  has  been  often  de- 
scribed, and  descriptions  of  buildings 
seldom  convey  a  well  defined  idea ;  it 
will  be  better  therefore  to  call  in  the 
efficient  aid  of  delineation,  and  to  lay 
before  your  readers  an  etching,  chiefly 
derived  from  Mr.  Clarke's  plan  for  its 
restoration ;  and  to  content  myself  with 
observing  that  it  is  a  structure  of  the 
most  chaste  and  elegant  period  of  the 
pointed  style,  and  that  it  owes  the 
state  of  sharpness  and  preservation  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  its  orna- 
mental details  at  present  appear,  to 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  in  which 
they  have  been  executed. 

The  arms  of  England,  Castile,  and 
Leon,  and  Ponthieu,  ||  on  shields  sus- 
pended by  their  guiges  or  straps,  from 
knots  of  foliage,  decorate  the  hexago- 
nal compartments  of  its  basement 
story.  The  elegant  style  of  these  or- 
naments closely  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  shields  in  the  nave  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  commemorating  the 
benefactors  to  the  fabric. 

The  three  figures  of  the  Queen  which 
adorn  the  second  stage,  and  whose 
draperies  are  disposed  in  a  taste  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  Grecian  school, 
have  suffered  much  from  exposure  in 
an  elevated  situation  to  the  stress  of 
weather.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
attempted  in  drawings  to  restore  these 
figures,  have  greatly  erred  in  altering 
their  attitude,  and  in  placing  a  sceptre 
and  a  mundus  in  the  Queen's  hands, 
which  latter  distinction  is  inappro- 
priate, for  the  orb,  as  the  mark  of  so- 
vereignty, can  only  belong  to  queens 
regnant. 

Luckily  we  are  in  possession  of  ex- 
cellent authority  for  restoring  the  fi- 
gures of  Queen  Eleanor  at  Waltham 
Cross.  The  attitude  in  which  thev 
were  placed  is  that  which  was  much 
in  vogue  in  representing  females  on 
the  seals  and  sculptures  of  the  period ; 


•  Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mot. 

"t  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  p.  696. 

X  "  The  Church  of  this  Monastery,"  says  Weever,  "  hath  escaped  the  hammers  of  de- 
struction, and  with  a  venerable  aspect  showeth  us  the  magnitude  of  the  rest  of  this  religious 
structure.  Herein  Harold  made  his  vows  and  prayers  for  victorie,  when  he  marched  against 
the  Norman  conqueror." — Fun.  Monum.  p.  643. 

§  See  them  boldly  delineated  in  Mr.  Coney's  etching,  in  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale's 
Mooasticon,  vol.  VI. ;  also  three  plates  in  Br  it  ton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  ill. 

||  The  arms  ofCastUeand  Leoo,  Quarterly,  Gules,  a  castle  Or,  and  Argent,  a  lion  rain- 
past  Purpura.  These  were  used  by  Eleanor'*  father  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon*  and  are  considered  to  be  (he  first  instance  of  two  coats  being  borne  quarterly  in 
one  shield.  The  arms  of  the  Ksrldom  of  Ponthieu  were,  Or,  three  bcndleU  Azure  wit'ltui 
a  bordurc  Gules. 
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Restoration  of  Waltham  Cross. 


the  left  hand  seizes  the  cordon  of  the 
mantle,  and  draws  it  over  the  shoul- 
ders, while  the  right  holds  a  short  scep- 
tre in  an  easy  position.  The  posture 
of  the  statues  on  Waltham  Cross  was 
precisely  that  of  the  female  figure  re- 
presented on  the  seal  of  this  Queen 
engraved  in  Sandford's  Genealogical 
History  of  England,  and  also  on  that 
of  her  daughter-in-law  Queen  Isa- 
bella, and  which  have  accordingly 
been  referred  to  by  the  artist  who  exe- 
cuted the  accompanying  etching.  The 
eye  of  the  most  unpractised  observer 
'  will  at  a  glance  perceive  the  elegance 
of  this  position,  contrasted  with  that 
of  a  figure  holding  a  long  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  a  ball  in  the  other.  Little 
difficulty  in  the  restoration  of  these 
images  will  therefore  arise  ;  the  bolder 
folds  of  their  draperies  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  the  crown  on  one  remains  very 
perfect ;  and  the  effigy  in  the  Abbey* 
will  supply  the  features. 

The  point  likely  to  be  mooted  by 
critics  in  our  ancient  architecture,  is 
the  proper  mode  of  restoring  the  Cross 
which  surmounted  the  whole  struc- 
ture. A  small  portion  only  of  its  shaft 
remains.  I  could  suggest  that  an 
appropriate  example  for  its  comple- 
tion might  be  derived  from  a  cross 
which  1  conceive  to  be  of  the  period 
of  Edward  I.  and  which  stands  in  the 
high  road,  in  the  village  of  Stretham 
between  Cambridge  and  Ely.  I  sketch- 
ed it  in  1824,  as  below. 


Stretham  Crow,  Cambriffg*>*hir». 

*  See  the  beautiful  etching  after  the  ef- 
figy of  Queen  Eleanor,  by  the  late  C.  A. 
Stothard,  e»q.  F.S.A.  in  hit  "  Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain." 


I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  however, 
from  the  undeco rated  character  of  the 
supporting  plinth  and  of  the  portion 
of  the  shaft  which  remains,  that  the 
structure  at  Waltham  was  terminated 
by  a  plain  crow,  approaching  the  form 
of  the  cross  patee  in  the  upper  limb  and 
transverse  portion.  Such  indeed  is  the 
cross  which  crowns  Queen's  Cross  at 
Northampton  ;  and  one  of  a  similar 
form  appears  on  a  curious  ancient 
seal  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Walt- 
ham. f  This  cross  is  there  planted 
on  a  rock  (Mount  Calvary),  by  two 
supporting  angels.  Round  the  verge, 
in  uncial  characters,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, HOC  BST  8IOILL'  BCCLBSIB  8AXCTE 
CBVCI8  DB  WALTHAAM. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  Queen  Eleanor's 
Cross.  I  ardently  hope,  Mr.  Urban, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have  stepped 
forward  to  preserve  this  national  his- 
torical monument,  will  meet  with  the 
support  they  deserve.  The  Crown  it- 
self will  surely  not  be  reluctant  to 
contribute  towards  an  undertaking  in 
which  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient 
dignity  is  concerned. £ 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask,  when  shall 
we  hear  of  some  spirited  and  influen- 
tial individual  convening  a  public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
"  a  General  Conservative  Fund  for 
Ancient  English  Architecture?"  a  plan 
which  1  ventured  to  suggest  to  you,  in 
a  communication  to  your  Magazine  of 
April  last,  p.  303,  and  which  appears  tn 
me  the  only  one  likely  to  be  made  ex- 
tensively efficient  in  preserving  objects 
so  important  to  our  national  glory,  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 
taste.  A.J.K. 

Mr.  Urban,         Cork,  May  3. 
MANY  even  of  those  who  have 
made  History  their  peculiar  study,  are 
not  perhaps  aware  how  much  Chro- 

•f  See  Ogborne's  History  <»f  Essex. 

J  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  the  in* 
stance  of  their  Secretary  Dr.  Stukeley,  in- 
Urfered  to  preserve  it,  and  at  their  sugges- 
tion the  brick -work  was  carried  round  its 
hase,  and  posts  erected,  in  the  year  1767, 
by  John,  second  Lord  Monson,  Jord  of  the 
manor  of  Cheshunt,  iu  which  oarish  the 
Cross  stands.  See  Clutterbuck  s  Hist,  of 
Hertfordshire,  vol.  II.  p.  78.  In  thia  work 
ts  a  beautiful  view  of  Wahliatn  Crow,  and 
the  landscape  to  the  eastward  of  it,  drawn 
by  E.  Blore,  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  W. 
Alexander,  and  engraved  by  H.  Le  Keux. 
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nolo^y  is  indebted  to  the  ancient  coins 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  point  out 
all  those  datea  on  their  coins  by  which 
History  may  be  illustrated,  and  Chro- 
nology* confirmed  or  corrected,  would 
require  a  more  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  history  than  I  can 
boast  of ;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I 
shall  be  able  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  principal  sources 
from  which  this  information  can  be 
obtained. 

The  first  coins  which  present  us 
with  dates,  are  those  of  the  Ptolemies 
kings  of  Egypt.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty,  Ptolemy  surnamed  Soter,  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  Generals  of  Alex- 
ander, and,  on  the  death  of  that  prince, 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Dates  are  to  be  found  on  his 
coins,  and  on  those  of  roost  of  his 
•successors;  but,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
them  are  merely  the  dates  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  are  not  counted  from  a 
common  a?ra,  they  are  but  of  little 
value;  and,  as  all  these  kings  bear  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  it  would  be  in  ge- 
neral impossible  even  to  appropriate 
their  coins  to  the  monarchs  who  struck 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  surnames  of 
Philadelphus,  Philopater,  &c.  with 
which  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  gene- 
rally accompanied.  A  few  of  them, 
indeed,  particularly  those  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  III.  bear  dates  from  the  aera  of 
Ptolemy  I.  but  these  are  so  few  in 
number  as  to  be  of  little  value  to 
Chronology,  although  useful  in  class- 
ing the  coins  themselves,  many  of 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
portraits  they  bear;  which,  however 
well  executed,  must  form  but  an  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  arranging  them, 
when  we  consider  the  great  length  of 
some  of  the  reigns,  and  the  change  of 
features  resulting  therefrom,  and  also 
the  resemblance  which  some  of  the 
kings  bore  to  one  another.  A  few  of 
these  coins  are  useful  in  confirming 
the  account  we  have  of  the  length  of 
their  reigns,  the  date  of  the  last  year 
being  found  on  some  of  them,  and 
nearly  the  last  on  several.  The  his- 
tory of  these  kings,  however,  derives 
a  considerable  degree  of  illustration 
from  the  coins  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
with  whose  history  that  of  Egypt  is 
much  blended. 

- 

SvaiA. 

Of  those  coins  which  bear  dates  the 
next  in  chronological  order,  but  infi- 


nitely the  first  in  importance,  are 
those  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  commonly 
called  Seleucidte,  from  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  who  began  to 
reign  in  312  B.  C.  and  from  which 
sera  the  coins  of  his  successors  bear 
date. 

On  those  of  the  first  six  kings  no 
dates  are  found,  and  but  few  on  those 
of  Antiochus  111.  and  Seleucus  IV., 
but  on  those  of  Demetrius  I.  and  the 
fifteen  monarchs  who  followed,  (a  pe- 
riod which,  although  of  only  eighty 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  eventful  to 
be  found  in  history,)  they  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  in  fixing  the  pe- 
riods of  the  reigns  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
and  the  most  important  events  which 
occurred  in  their  reigns,  but  also  in 
elucidating  the  History  of  Egypt,  Ma- 
cedon,  Rome,  and  other  countries,  at 
that  period  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Syria.  To  begin  then 
with  Demetrius  1.  it  is  mentioned  in 
1  Maccabees,  vii.  1,  that  it  was  in 
the  151st  year  of  the  wra  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  that  Demetrius  departed  from 
Rome  for  Syria,  where  he  declared 
himself  king;  and  afterwards,  chap.  x. 
57,  that  Alexander  Bala,  after  Deme- 
trius was  defeated  and  slain,  received 
the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage in  the  year  162 ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  Demetrius  reigned  about 
eleven  years.  Josephus  also  mentions 
that  Antiochus  IV.  died  in  the  year 
149,  and  that  Antiochus  V.  his 'son 
and  successor,  reigned  two  years, 
when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Deme- 
trius, and  that  afterwards  the  latter 
reigned  eleven  years. 

These  two  accounts,  which  per- 
fectly agree,  are  however  at  variance 
with  those  of  several  other  historians, 
who  date  Demetrius 's  accession  at  the 
year  1 50,  and  make  his  reign  thirteen 
years,  whilst  others  have  assumed  the 
intermediate  number  of  twelve  years. 
The  coins,  however,  of  Demetrius  and 
Alexander,  are  in  evidence  that  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
were  right ;  for,  of  the  numerous  dates 
we  have  of  Demetrius,  the  first  is  153, 
and  the  last  162,  whilst  we  have  dates 
of  Alexander  of  the  year  161 ,  he  having 
seized  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  some  time  be- 
fore the  defeat  and  death  of  Deme- 
trius. It  is  therefore  nearly  certain 
that  the  latter  reigned  only  from  151 
to  162. 
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Alexander  Bala.  Josephus  mentions 
that  this  usurper  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Syria  in  160,  that  he  obtained 
the  kingdom  on  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Demetrius,  and  was  himself  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Demetrius  II.  after 
a  reign  of  live  years.  The  Book  of 
Maccabees  also  mentions  that  Alexan- 
der was  slain  in  167.  Other  writers 
make  him  reign  seven  years,  counting 
of  course  the  two  years  from  160  to 
162,  during  which  he  disputed  the 
throne  with  Demetrius.  All  these  ac- 
counts are  confirmed  by  the  coins  of 
Alexander,  which  bear  the  dates  l6l( 
167,  and  by  those  of  Demetrius  II. 
which  commence  with  167,  and  those 
of  his  rival  Antiochus  VI.  which  com- 
mence with  the  same  year. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  Bala  in 
167,  the  throne  of  Syria  was  contested 
by  Demetrius  II.  son  of  Demetrius  1. 
and  by  Antiochus  VI.  supported  by 
Tryphon. 

Demetrius  having  been  made  cap- 
tive by  the  king  of  Parthia,  Antiochus 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  but  was  in  a  short  time 
murdered  by  Tryphon  his  guardian, 
who  seized  the  crown  ;  the  title  of  the 
latter  was  however  contested  by  An- 
tiochus VII.  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
and  Tryphon  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  first  date  we  meet  with  on  the 
coins  of  Demetrius  II.  is  167,  and  the 
first  on  those  of  Antiochus  VI.  also 
167,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
Book  of  Maccabees,  which  says  that 
Demetrius  began  to  reign  in  that  year. 
Of  Antiochus  VI.  we  have  the  dates 
167  to  170.  We  have  also  of  Deme- 
trius the  date  173,  found  on  a  coin  of 
Tyre,  and  probably  struck  after  he 
was  carried  into  captivity,  but  none 
afterwards,  until  181  ;  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  date  on  the  coin  of 
Tyre,  agrees  with  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, which  says  that  Demetrius  was 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  king  of 
Media  in  172,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
agree  also  with  Josephus,  who  says 
that,  a  short  time  after  Demetrius  was 
made  captive,  Antiochus  was  murder- 
ed by  Tryphon,  after  a  reign  of  four 
years ;  and  if,  as  it  is  probable,  Anti- 
ochus VI. 's  reign  began  towards  the 
close  of  167,  and  ended  in  the  early 
part  of  172,  it  would  not  make  more 
than  four  years  and  a  half,  which 
would  be  little  more  than  what  Jo- 
sephus mentions. 

The  agreement  between  the  coins 


and  the  two  authorities  I  have  quoted, 
will  be  found  completed  as  to  these 
reigns  by  the  following  evidence  af- 
forded by  them.  1st.  The  Book  of 
Maccabees  mentions  that  in  174  An- 
tiochus VII.  claimed  the  crown  from 
Tryphon,  and  besieged  him  in  Dora. 
2d.  Josephus  says,  that  Tryphon  fled 
from  Dora  to  A  panic  a,  where  he  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years ;  and,  as  he  gives  four 
years  to  Antiochus  VI.  the  seven  years 
counted  from  167  will  exactly  fall  in 
with  174.  3d.  The  first  date  on  the 
coins  of  Antiochus  VII.  is  also  174. 

After  this  period  the  Chronology  of 
Syria  derives  but  little  assistance  from 
the  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  history  of 
that  country  now  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  intricate  ;  much  information 
however  is  derived  from  Josephus  and 
Justin,  and  the  dates  on  the  coins  are 
of  still  more  importance. 

Antiochus  VII.  being  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians, 
Demetrius  II.  recovered  the  kingdom; 
but,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  the  latter  set  up  Alex- 
ander II.  surnamed  Zebina,  as  a  claim- 
ant for  the  Syrian  throne ;  and,  De- 
metrius being  slain  at  Tyre,  Alexander 
finally  obtained  the  kingdom.  His 
throne  was  however  disputed  by  An- 
tiochus VIII.  surnamed  Grypus,  son 
of  Demetrius,  and  Alexander  was  de- 
feated and  slain ;  after  which.  Antio- 
chus VIII.  reigned  for  some  years 
jointly  with  his  mother,  and  after- 
wards by  himself.  Writers  are  much 
at  variance  as  to  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  these  events,  but  the 
surest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence 
will  be  found  in  the  dates  on  the  coins. 

With  respect  to  the  reigns  I  have 
enumerated,  the  dates  which  require 
to  be  ascertained  are  :  1.  That  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  VII. ;  2d.  That  of 
the  claim  of  Alexander  to  the  crown ; 
3d.  That  of  the  death  of  Demetrius ; 
4th.  The  period  when  Antiochus  VIII. 
disputed  the  throne  with  Alexander; 
5th.  The  death  of  Alexander;  and  6th. 
The  death  of  Cleopatra,  from  which 
event  the  sole  reign  of  Antiochus  may 
be  dated. 

The  dates  afforded  by  the  coins 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  these  six 
events,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  took  place  with  consi- 
derable intervals  between,  and  the 
mistakes  committed  by  several  chro* 
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nologists  seem  to  have  originated  from 
considering:  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Demetrius  to  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  claim  of  Alexander,  and  that 
Antiochus  Vlll.  and  Cleopatra  did 
not  reign  in  any  part  of  Syria  until 
the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  dates  of  Demetrius  II.  from  his 
restoration,  are  from  181  to  187. 
Those  of  Antiochus  VII.  174  to  187. 
Those  of  Alexander  II.  184  to  190. 
Those   of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus 

VIII.  187  to  194,  all  inclusive. 

All  those  dates  can  easily  be  recon- 
ciled with  historical  accounts,  except 
those  of  Antiochus  VII.  from  182  to 
187*  which  appear  to  me  almost  im- 
possible to  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
supposing  them  struck  by  Antiochus 

IX.  surnamed  Cyzicenus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  VII.  who  may  have  even 
at  that  early  period  claimed  a  right  to 
the  throne,  and  perhaps  been  in  pos- 
session of  some  portion  of  the  exten- 
sive dominions  of  Syria;  and  they 
could  not  have  been  struck  by  An- 
tiochus VIII.  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  as  Demetrius  had  an  elder  son 
who  succeeded  him,  by  the  name  of 
Seleucus  V. 

Froelich,  endeavouring  to  account 
for  these  dates,  has  quoted  2  Macca- 
bees, ch.  1.  to  show  that  Antiochus 
VII.  was  killed  several  years  later 
than  has  been  generally  supposed,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  authority  sufficiently 
supports  him,  as  the  letter  there 
quoted,  although  dated  in  the  year 
188  of  the  ara  of  the  Seleucida:,  does 
not  speak  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
as  an  event  which  had  just  taken 
place ;  and  all  other  authorities,  sup- 
ported by  the  dates  of  the  coins  of 
Alexander,  beginning  with  184,  are 
completely  at  variance  with  the  sup- 
position. 

The  first  date  of  Demetrius  after 
his  restoration  is  181 ;  which  agrees 
with  the  accounts  of  most  writers,  so 
thai  we  may  regard  that  as  the  date  of 
Antiochus's  death,  and  Demetrius 'a 
restoration.  As  the  date  of  187  is  to 
be  found  on  the  coins  of  Demetrius, 
and  also  on  those  of  Cleopatra  and 
Antiochus  VIII.  we  may  well  conclude 
that  to  have  been  the  date  of  Deme- 
trius'* death,  the  reign  of  Seleucus  V. 
which  lasted  only  a  few  months,  and 
the  accession  of  Cleopatra  and  Antio- 
chus VIII.  The  next  dates  of  the 
portion  of  history  1  have  just  noticed, 
are  those  of  the  claim  of  Alexander 


Zebinn,  and  the  period  when  his  reign 
terminated;  the  chronologists  of  greatest 
repute  make  the  year  185  the  first, 
and  189  the  last  of  his  reign ;  but,  as 
the  dates  184  and  190  occur  on  his 
coins,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  latter. 

The  last  of  those  dates  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  that  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra ; 
the  year  192  has  been  generally  as- 
signed as  that  of  her  death,  but,  a* 
194  occurs  on  her  coins,  the  latter 
must  be  preferred. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs  is  still  more  compli- 
cated than  that  I  have  just  noticed, 
and  the  dates  on  their  coins  less  nu- 
merous ;  much  assistance  may,  how- 
ever, still  be  derived  from  them.  An- 
tiochus VIII.  after  his  mother's  death, 
enjoyed  the  kingdom  in  peace  for  a 
few  years,  when  his  title  was  disputed 
by  his  half-brother  Antiochus  IX.  sur- 
named Cyzicenus,  who,  if  the  coins  I 
have  noticed  bearing  the  name  of  An- 
tiochus, and  the  dates  182-187,  be- 
long to  him,  must  have  urged  his 
claim  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
two  brothers  then  for  some  years  ap- 
pear to  have  reigned  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  Antiochus  VIII.  at  Antioch, 
and  Antiochus  IX.  at  Damascus.  On 
the  death  of  the  former  his  son  Seleu- 
cus VI.  succeeded,  and  defeated  and 
slew  Cyzicenus,  but  was  in  turn  de- 
feated by  Antiochus  X.  surnamed  Pius, 
the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  flying  to 
Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  was  there  killed. 

After  this,  the  throne  of  Syria  was 
contested  by  Antiochus  X.  the  son  of 
Cyzicenus,  and  Antiochus  XI. ;  Philip, 
and  Demetrius  III.  sons  of  Grypus. 
Antiochus  XI.  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Antiochus  X.  who  himself  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Parthians,  leaving 
Philip  and  Demetrius  in  possession  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius  being  after- 
wards made  captive  by  Mithridates 
king  of  Parthia,  Philip  for  a  short  time 
had  sole  possession  of  Syria,  until 
Demetrius  dying  in  captivity,  their 
fifth  brother  Antiochus  XII.  and  Dio- 
nysius,  claimed  that  portion  at  least 
which  belonged  to  Demetrius,  which 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  until  he 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain,  by 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia.  After  this, 
Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia,  who  enjoyed  it  for 
many  years ;  but  was  at  last  deposed 
bv  the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  who 
placed  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus,  the 
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son  of  Cyzicenus,  on  the  throne ;  but, 
he  being  four  years  after  deposed  by 
Pompey,  Syria  thenceforth  became  a 
Roman  province.  Appian,  Josephus, 
and  Justin,  are  the  principal  historians 
who  have  given  us  an  account  of  the 
complicated  history  of  these  princes, 
and  considerable  differences  may  be 
observed  in  their  narratives.  I  shall 
merely  however  notice  such  evidence 
as  the  dates  on  the  coins  supply  us 
with,  which  in  this  port  of  the  Syrian 
series  are  not  very  numerous. 

Justin  says  that  Grypus,  after  his 
mother's  death,  reigned  eight  years  in 
quiet,  until  his  throne  was  disputed 
by  Cyzicenus;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  coins,  for  194  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus,  and 
199  on  those  of  Cyzicenus,  a  period  of 
only  five  years.  As  to  the  length  of 
Grypus's  reign,  Josephus  informs  us 
that  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years; 
which,  counted  from  187,  would  place 
'  his  death  in  216,  which  was  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth ;  his  coins, 
however,  throw  no  light  on  this  point, 
as  the  last  date  afforded  by  them  is 
206.  The  dates  of  Cyzicenus  do  not 
go  further  than  211,  and  we  have  no 
dates  of  Seleucus  VI.,  Antiochus  X., 
%  XI.,  or  XII.  Some  writers  make 
Philip's  reign  commence  in  217*  others 
in  219  and  221 ;  and  some  place  the 
termination  in  229,  others  in  231  and 
235.  The  dates  on  his  coins,  which 
are  numerous,  are  from  220  to  229, 
both  inclusive.  As  to  Demetrius  III. 
some  writers  make  his  reign  to  com- 
mence in  219,  some  in  222,  but  these 
are  corrected  by  his  dates,  which  are 
218-224.  Justin  says,  Tigranes  reign- 
ed eighteen  years;  Blair's  Chronology 
gives  him  only  fourteen ;  whilst  others 
give  him  twenty.  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  Blair  was  right,  as  Antiochus 
Asiaticus  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  throne  in 
243'  which,  counting  from  229,  the 
last  date  on  the  coins  of  Philip,  would 
be  exactly  fourteen  years.  The  dates 
on  his  coins  are  only  236  to  241. 
Bithynia. 
The  next  in  chronological  order  are 
the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
but  the  information  we  derive  from 
them  is  extremely  limited.  No  dates 
appear  before  Nicomedes  II.  who  is 
said  to  have  ascended  the  throne  149 
B.  C. ;  the  first  date  on  his  coins  is 
150,  which  counted  from  457  A.  V.C. 
he  supposed  date  of  their  iera,  an- 


swers to  607  A.  V.C.  or  146  B.C.  Hi* 
dates,  which  are  very  numerous,  end 
with  203,  answering  to  93  B.C.  which, 
if  Sea  trim  is  right  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  coins,  must  have  been 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  204  ap- 
pears on  those  given  to  Nicomedes  111. 
The  dates  which  follow  end  with  223; 
but  the  most  celebrated  numismatic 
writers  differ  as  to  their  appropria- 
tion, for  Sestini  gives  them  all  to  Ni- 
comedes, whilst  Duroersau  and  others 
assign  some  of  them  to  Nicomedes  IV. 

The  dates  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Parthia,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
and  some  others,  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  another  letter. 
Yours,  &c.      John  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Urban, 

OMNIA  Romdt  cum  pretio,  is  an 
adage  as  true  now  as  it  was  2000  years 
ago,  and  every  one  who  reads  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  must  have  seen 
the  advertisements  headed  "  Douceur," 
seeking  a  "  Permanent  Mercantile  Si- 
tuation," a  term  now  well  understood 
to  mean  something  else  which  I  de- 
cline naming,  and  for  which  various 
sums  are  continually  offered  from  50/. 
to  2000/. ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  not  one  of  these  advertisements  is 
ever  repeated ;  I  can  safely  aver  this, 
as  I  have  perused  the  Times  News- 
paper daily  for  many  years,  and  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  branch 
of  its  intelligence.  About  forty  years 
Bince,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  less  scrupulosity,  as  old  Hooker 
would  say,  in  these  matters,  for  in 
the  Oracle  Newspaper  of  Nov.  1794, 
we  have  the  following : 

«  TWO  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  ready 
to  be  given  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who 
has  interest  to  procure  s  LIEUTENANT'S 
COMMISSION  in  the  NAVY,  for  *  young 
gentleman  of  honuur  and  reputation  now  on 
service  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  aod  who  has 
passed  the  proper  examination  with  great 
credit,  and  really  deserves  promotion.  Se- 
crecy may  lie  depended  on.  Answers  ad- 
dressed to  S.  F.  City  Coffee  House,  Cheap- 
side,  will  be  attended  to." 

Does  the  march  of  honesty  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  intellect  ?  I 
am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Urban;  and,  though 
we  may  be  more  enlightened  and  more 
refinpd  than  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  I  much  doubt  whether  there 
be  a  greater  sprinkling  of  integrity 
among  us,  than  in  former  times.  The 
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growth  of  knowledge  and  of  selfishness 
seems  to  be  simultaneous,  and  like 
the  Siamese  twins  exhibited  some  time 
since,  they  appear  to  possess  a  coeta- 
jOeous  existence.  We  may  almost  say 
with  honest  Ben,  in  his  Staple  of 
News:" 

"*  Virtue  and  hoopjty,  hang'em  ;  puor  thin  mem- 
branes 

"   honour ;  who  respect*  tliem*    (>,  the  fate** 
How  bath  ill  imt  true  reputation  fall'n ; 

•  money,  this  base  money,  g«n  to  have  any! 

Yours,  &c.  Q. 

Old  Hung Ea for d  Market. 

AMONG  the  various  improvements 
now  taking  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Charing  Cross,  the  renovation 
of  Hungerford  Market,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  it  as  a  Market  for  the  sale  of 
Fish,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Metropo- 
iis,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  be- 
neficial. We  propose,  in  our  next 
month's  Magazine,  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, with  a  plate,  of  the  new  build- 
ing ;  which  we  preface,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  with  a  view  of  the  old 
Market-house. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  Market 
originated,  as  other  public  improve- 
ments have  done,  from  an  accidental 
fire,  by  which  the  town  residence  or 
the  Hungerford  family  was  destroyed. 
This  occurrence  is  tnus  recorded  by 
Pepya  in  his  Diary  : 

1 66*9,  April  36*.  A  great  fire  happened 
in  Durham  yard  lait  night,  burning  the 
house  of  one  Lady  Hungerford.  who  was  to 
come  to  town  to  it  this  night ;  and  so  the 
bouse  it  burned,  new  furnished,  by  careless* 
oeis  "f  the  girl  scot  to  take  off  a  candle 
from  a  bunch  of  candles,  which  she  did  by 
burning  it  off,  and  left  the  rest,  as  is  sup- 
posed, <>n  fire.  The  King  and  Court  were 
here,  it  seems,  and  stopped  the  fire  by  blov- 
ing op  of  the  next  house." 

Charles  the  Second,  who  had  been 
called  upon  for  great  personal  activity 
at  the  great  Fire,  only  three  years  be- 
fore, was  at  this  period  much  alive  to 
similar  accidents. 

The  market  was  established  by  the 
authority  of  a  charter  granted  in  1679» 
in  which  the  premises  were  described 
as  "  Hungerford  House,  alias  Hun- 
rford  Inn,  situate  in  or  near  the 

rwl    in  thn  nartah   nf  St  Martin's* 


on  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday.  Six  years  afterwards  (1685) 
King  James  the  Second  issued  his  let-' 
ters  patent,  which,  after  reciting  the 
above  grant  to  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford, states  that  Sir  Stephen  Fox  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  knights,  had 
become  by  purchase  the  proprietors  in 
fee  of  the  said  Market,  and  gave  li- 
cense to  all  persons  to  bring  and  ex- 
pose to  sale  within  the  said  Market, 
on  the  days  aforesaid,  meal,  flour, 
grain,  and  corn,  and  that  Sir  S.  Fox 
and  Sir  C.  Wren  should  receive  the 
tolls  and  other  profits. 

The  Market-house  was  probably 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  C. 
Wren  ;  and,  from  the  inscription  given 
hereafter,  it  appears  to  have  been 
completed  in  1682.  It  consisted  of  a 
lofty  and  spacious  hall,  with  a  large 
room  above  ;  but  was  latterly  subdi- 
vided into  several  tenements,  consist- 
ing of  stables,  cart-houses,  carpenters* 
shops,  &c.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
surrounding  area  was  an  open  colon- 
nade, or  piazza,  in  which  were  a  few 
shops  for  provisions,  which  have  form- 
ed, until  the  present  alterations,  the 
sole  remaining  semblance  of  a  market. 
Seymour,  who  published  in  1735, 
savs,  "This  Market  at  first  was  very 
lively  to  have  taken  well,  especially 
for  fruit  and  herbs,  as  lying  so  con- 
venient for  the  gardeners  to  land  their 
goods  at  the  stairs,  without  the  charge 
and  trouble  of  porters  to  carry  them 
farther  by  land,  as  now  to  C'ovent- 
garden-market ;  but,  being  baulk'd  at 
first,  it  turns  to  little  account,  and 
that  of  Covent-garden  hath  got  the 
start ;  which  is  much  resorted  unto, 
and  well  served  with  all  fruits  anil 
herbs,  good  in  their  kind."  • 

to  Si  \  Miour's  time  the  large  room 
in  the  Market-house  was  used  as  the 
school  for  the  rharity  children  of  St. 
Martin's  parish.  At  the  period  of 
the  publication  nf  "  London  and  its 
Environs  described/'  in  six  volumes 

avo,  1761.  the  room  had  become  a 
French  church  ;  how  long  it  continued 
in  that  occupation  does  not  appear. 

Hie  founder  of  this  Market,  Sir  Ed- 
ward llungerford,  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  illustrious  family  of  Hun- 
gerford, of  Farley  in  Wiltshire.  His 
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in  1657  ;  and  the  son,  falling  in  the  even  at  that  thriftless  sra  was  stigma- 
evil  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  tized  by  the  appellation  of  the  spend - 
acquired  only  such  a  bad  eminence  thrift.  He  is  said  to  have  given  500 
as  might  be  attained  in  that  dissipated  guineas  for  a  wig ;  *  which  was  pro- 
Court.  By  his  excessive  extravagance,  bably  of  the  same  very  magnificent 
he  squandered  a  princely  fortune,  and  proportions  as  represented  in  his  bust 


This  bust  stood  until  lately  on  the 
north  front  of  the  old  Market-house, 
with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Forum,  utilitati  publico;  perqnam  ne- 
cessarian), Regis  Carol  i  2dl.  innuente  Ma- 
jestate,  propriis  sumptibus  erexit  perfecit- 
que  D.  Edoardus  Hungerford,  Balnei  Miles, 
anno  M.DC.LXXXII." 

The  cross,  or  rather  saltire,  on  his 
breast,  which  should  have  been  re- 
presented within  a  shield,  is  the  an- 
cient badge  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

On  the  key-stone  of  the  gateway 
was  carved  the  crest  of  Hungerford,  a 
garb,  or  wheatsheaf,  between  two 
sickles,  rising  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

Sir  Edward  Hungerford  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Charles  the  Second, 


April  23,  1661.  His  name  has  lately 
appeared  more  than  once  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  from 
his  being  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of 
archery  in  that  reign.  It  is  signed  to 
the  Finsbury  ticket,  by  which  that 
subject  was  first  introduced,  in  the 
number  for  February,  p.  113.  He 
was  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Archers  in  1661,  and  Colo- 
nel in  1682.  f 

Although  Sir  Edward  Hungerford 
had  three  wives,  and  had  children  by 
all,  X  his  ancient  family  seemed  to 
expire  with  him  ;  for  by  him  the  last 
remaining  part  of  the  once  extensive 
property  of  the  main  line  of  the  Hun- 
gerfords.  was  dismembered  and  alie- 
nated. §  He  assigned  his  estates  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 


•  Hoare's  Hungerfordiana,  p.  116.  f  Wood's  Bowman's  Glory. 

J  See  Hoare's  Hungerfordiana,  p.  31. 

§  The  wife  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  had  an  uncle  Edward  Hungerford,  esq.  whom 
they  visited  in  1654  at  Cadenham  in  Wiltshire,  afterwards  at  a  farm  at  Darnford  Magna; 
and  at  a  seat  at  Horninghold  in  Leicestershire.  This  was  Edward  Hungerford,  of  Caden- 
ham, esq.  who  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pretyman,  and  sister  to  Lady  Browne, 
Mrs.  Evelyn's  mother.  He  died  in  1667  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  George  Hun- 
gerford. These  facts  are  mentioned  ;  because  it  is  remarked  by  the  editor  of  Evelyn  in  a 
note,  that  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  K.B.  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Horninghold  in 
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by  whom  Farley  Castle  and  manor  1603.  The  plague  broke  out  in 
were  sold  in  1686  to  Henry  Bay n ton,  London  this  year,  and  raged  to  such  a 
esq.  of  Spye  Park.*  He  lived,  how-  degree,  that  38,000  persons  were  corn- 
ever,  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  at  the  puted  to  have  died  of  it  in  12  months, 
time  of  his  death,  in  171 1,  he  is  said  though  the  whole  population  of  the 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Poor  Knights  city  amounted  only  to  about  150,000 
of  Windsor.f  inhabitants. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  1604.  We  find  little  account  of  its 
he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  progress  out  of  the  metropolis,  but  that 
from  arrest,  by  having  a  seat  in  the  it  extended  far  and  wide  there  can  be 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  Restora-  no  doubt.  Its  ravages  may  be  esti- 
tion  Parliament  he  sat  for  the  borough  mated  by  what  is  said  of  it  in  King's 
of  Chippenham ;  for  which  he  was  Vale  Royal.  In  Nantwich,  in  about 
rechosen  in  1 661,  1678,  1679,  and  ten  months,  the  deaths  were  500,  be- 
1681 ;  in  1685,  1688,  and  1690,  he  ing  equally  violent  in  Chester  and 
was  elected  for  New  Shoreham ;  and  other  parts  of  the  county.  In  Man- 
in  1695,  I698,  1700,  and  (though  not  Chester  1000  died  out  of  the  then  po- 
in  1701,  again  in)  1702,  for  Steyning.  pulation  of  8000  (its  population  by 

Mrs.  Crewe,  a  descendant  of  the  the  census  of  1831  was  270,961 !) 

Hungerfords,  among  other  portraits  It  was  supposed  that  those  places 

of  the  family,  had  one  of  Sir  Edward  which  showed  most  hospitality  to  all 

Hungerford  "  the  Spendthrift."  X  "who  fled  from  London  during  the 

Thriftiest  him  wife,  but,  lyke  the  goode  plague,  were  less  visited  by  it  than 

manure,  others.    It  prevailed  in  Chester  in- 

Hts  rotten  watte  did  fertilise  the  Unile  j  deed   so  early  as  1602,  continuing 

And  others'  thriftye  toil*  hatha  wrought  there  till  1605,  when  it  was  particu- 

the  cure,  larly  fatal ;  in  1603  650  persons  hav- 

A  goodlie  Mercatt  joines  the  butie  Strand.  ing  diedf  and  in  l604  about  980#  At 

J.  G.  N.  one  period  the  weekly  average  was  55. 

W  The  fairs  were  suspended.  The  Court 

historical  view  of  PESTILENTIAL  of  Exchequer  waa  kept  at  Tarvin,  and 

diseases.  the  assizes  at  Nantwich,  where,  how- 

(Continued  from  p.  9.)  ever,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  mor- 

1597.   HISTORIANS  afford  us  lit-  tality  was  considerable, 
tie  information  of  the  plague  which       1625.    The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 

appears  to  have  severely  handled  the  ushered  in  with  an  ominous  visitation 

northern  part  of  the  kingdom  this  of  pestilence,  which,  as  Baker  (Chro- 

year,  judging  from  the  following  ex-  nicies,  p.  570,)  tells  us,  broke  out  in 

tracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Car-  London  more  dangerously  than  in  the 

lisle:  "The  plague  broke  out  Oct.  3,  beginning  of  his  father's  reign,  inso- 

1597,  and  raged  here  from  Sept.  22,  much  that  the  King  was  fain  to  ad- 

1597,  to  Jan.  5,  1598  ;"  added  that  journ  the  Parliament,  because  of  the 

"680  persons  were  buried  there."  thin  appearance  of  members  by  reason 

That  more  died  we  learn  from  an  in-  of  the  contagion.    Its  effects  in  the 

acription  on  the  north  wall  of  the  ves-  metropolis  may  be  collected  from  the 

try  at  Penrith  quoted  by  Camden,  title  of  two  pamphlets,  viz.  "  Lon- 

A.  D.  1598,  "  Ex  gravi  pestc  quje  re-  don's  Lamentation  for  her  sinnes,  and 

gionibus  hisce  incubuit  obierunt  apud  Complaint  to  the  Lord  her  God,  with 

Penrith,  2260  ;  Kendal  2500  ;  Rich-  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  Plague, 

mond  2200;  Carlisle  1160."  by  W.  C.  Crashaw,  pastor,  at  White 

1676  (Nichols's  Leicestershire,  vol.  II.  p.  610)  1  which  seems  to  identify  the  Knight  of 
the  Bath  with  the  individual  Evelyn  called  his  uncle.  As  the  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  K.B. 
of  1676,  could  have  been  none  other  than  "  the  Spendthrift,"  of  Farley,  there  must  cer- 
tarnU  have  been  some  intercourse  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  regarding  the 
estate  at  Horntnghold.  They  appear,  however,  from  Hoare's  Hunger fordiana,  to  have 
been  very  distant  cousins  :  their  connecting  ancestor  having  been  so  tar  back  as  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hungerford,  who  died  in  1484.  There  is  in  the  History  of  Leicestershire  no  other 
information  regarding  the  Hungerford  estate  at  Horninghold,  than  the  tingle  presentation 
to  the  living. 

•  Button's  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  vol.  III.  p.  9  la. 

f  Hoare't  Huogerfordians,  p.  39.  t  '»«*•  1'  »  »». 
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ChapcJ ;"  and  "  London's  Complaint 
against  her  children  in  the  country  for 
their  inhumanity  during  the  Plague. 
By  Benjamin  Spenser,  M.A.  Reprint- 
ed in  Morgan's  Phcenix."  How  far 
it  extended  into  the  country,  we  know 
not;  but  we  have  authority  of  its  exis- 
tence in  Cheshire,  from  the  following 
curious  instance  of  self- inhumation, 
extracted  from  the  parish  register  of 
Mai  pas ;  and  we  also  know  that  it 
was  only  kept  out  of  Chester  by  ex- 
traordinary precaution.  "  Richard 
Dawson  being  sicke  of  the  plague, 
and  perccyveing  he  must  die  at  that 
tyme,  arose  out  of  his  bed,  and  made 
his  grave,  and  caused  his  nefew  to 
cast  strawe  into  the  grave,  which  was 
not  farre  from  the  Bowse,  and  went 
and  layd  him  down  in  the  sayd  grave, 
and  caused  clothes  to  be  layd  uppon, 
and  soe  departed  out  of  this  world  ; 
this  he  did,  because  he  was  a  stronge 
man,  and  heavier  than  his  sayd  ne- 
few and  another  wench  was  able  to 
burye." 

1647,  1648,  1649,  1650.  In  Ly- 
sons's  Cheshire  it  is  said,  that  in  that 
county  between  June  22  and  Oct.  21, 
1906,  persons  were  carried  off  by  a 
contagious  disorder,  supposed  to  be 
plague,  and  probably  continued  more 
or  less  for  the  two  or  three  years ;  as 
in  King's  Vale  Royal,  it  is  stated  that 
a  great  plague  broke  out  at  Chester  in 
Midsummer,  and  carried  off  2000  peo- 
ple, and  that  grass  grew  in  the  streets 
of  the  High  Cross;  and  in  Malcolm's 
History  of  London,  are  inserted  direc- 
tions for  burying  those  who  died  of 
the  plague. 

1665.  Hitherto  we  have  merely 
quoted  from  old  historians  and  chro- 
niclers, who  have  furnished  few  par- 
ticulars ;  but  we  now  come  to  a  fear- 
ful visitation,  whose  pathway  may  be 
traced  in  the  familiar  pages  of  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs  written  at  the  time. 
It  is  singular  indeed  that  two  such 
standard  historians  as  Hume  and  Ra- 
pin  scarcely  allude  to  its  existence 
further  than  briefly  mentioning  the 
sum  total  of  deaths.  De  Foe  in  his 
well-known  fictitious,  yet  well-founded 
narrative,  has  indeed  fully  made  up 
for  their  deficiency ;  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  become,  we  may  al- 
most say,  a  spectator  of  the  awful 
scene,  has  but  to  consult  that  vivid 
picture.  Lingard  too  has  given  us 
an  admirably  condensed  view  of  the 
disease,  its  progress,  symptoms,  and 


effects  ;  we  shall  therefore  chiefly  con- 
fine ourselves  to  two  writers,  who  re- 
corded in  their  diaries  the  continuous 
impressions  and  feelings  and  facts  as 
they  occurred ;  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  that  we  refer  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  We  shall  pre- 
face our  quotations  from  their  records 
with  a  short  summary. 

In  the  winter  of  1664,  it  seems  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  plague  had  oc- 
curred in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  however,  to  excite 
alarm,  and  turn  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  variations  in  the  bills  of 
mortality.  The  season  was  as  usual 
cold,  but  attended  with  frequent 
changes  of  weather,  which  the  san- 
guine hailed  as  favourable  to  health ; 
but  still,  notwithstanding  their  hopes 
and  anticipations,  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  number  of  deaths  was  on  the 
increase,  augured  ill,  and  considera- 
ble agitation  and  apprehension  pre- 
vailed in  all  ranks ;  when  at  length, 
at  the  latter  end  of  May,  all  specula- 
tions were  put  an  end  to  by  the  dis- 
order showing  itself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  incipient  summer's  sun 
and  unusually  stagnant  atmosphere, 
in  that  focus  (then  as  at  present)  of 
filth,  profligacy,  and  misery,  St.  Giles's. 
Radiating  in  all  directions  from  that 
centra]  spot,  it  flew  on  the  wings  of 
death  in  all  directions,  at  the  same 
moment  threatening  the  court  at  White- 
hall and  the  recesses  of  the  city.  A 
gencralpanic  prevailed  the  high  and 
low.  lite  King  and  Court  fled  to  Sa- 
lisbury, and  soon  afterwards  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Oxford,  whither  the 
Parliament  and  courts  of  law  soon 
followed.  The  Queen,  preferring  her 
native  air,  retired  to  France.  From 
Evelyn  and  Pepys  we  learn  that 
scarcely  a  family  remained  in  the  in- 
fected places,  whenever  removal  was 
practicable.  A  solemn  fast  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  land.  Lon- 
don would  indeed  have  been  deserted 
had  not  the  Lord  Mayor  refused  to 
grant  certificates  of  health,  without 
which  the  country  people  refused  the 
entrance  of  strangers  into  their  vil- 
lages, the  approaches  to  which  were 
guarded  on  every  side;  recklessness 
soon  conspired  to  increase  the  morta- 
lity ;  Pepys  informing  us  that  the  dead 
were  buried  in  open  fields,  apparently 
at  the  caprice  of  the  officers  superin- 
tending this  department,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  room  was  wanted  in  the 
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regular  cemeteries.  Evelyn  speaks  of  on  the  watch  for  the  removal  of  those 
"  many  coffines  exposed  in  the  streets  who  expired  in  the  streets,  and  at 
now  thin  of  people,"  all  the  way  from  night  a  melancholy  bell  announced 
the  City  to  St.  James's,  and  of  the  dan-  the  approach  of  the  pest-cart,  render- 
ger  of  infection  from  an  accumulation  ed  visible  by  the  glare  of  torches,  into 
of  pestiferous  beggars  surrounding  his  which  the  offensive  remains  of  those 
carriage  when  it  stopped.  The  con-  who  had  perished  during  the  course 
sequence  of  families  breaking  up  their  of  the  last  24  hours,  were  carelessly 
establishments,  and  flying  to  secluded  and  indecently  thrown.  Coffins  we 
spots  for  safety,  may  well  be  conceiv-  have  seen  above  were,  at  least  in  the 
ed.  Above  40,000  servants  were  sup-  early  stage  of  this  dreadful  season, 
posed  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  prepared  and  exposed  in  the  streets ; 
trade  was  at  a  stand ;  thus  further  but  these  were  soon  dispensed  with, 
entailing  misery  and  want  on  a  multi-  and  the  unshrouded,  uncoffined  corpse 
tude  of  dismissed  workmen  of  all  de-  was  cast  without  a  funeral  prayer,  or 
scriptions.  Private  charity,  in  addi-  mourner's  sigh,  for  the  former  was 
tkm  to  Royal  and  public  bounty,  did  not  permitted  to  be  read,  nor  the  pre- 
all  it  could,  the  King  subscribing  sence  of  even  the  nearest  friend  in  the 
weekly  1000 J.  and  the  City  600/.;  but  latter  capacity  allowed,  into  one  com- 
these  were  but  temporary  palliations,  mon  receptacle  for  the  victims  of  one 
and  whether  from  want  of  nourish-  common  mortality.  The  effect  of 
ment,  uncleanly  habits,  or  profligacy,  such  a  scene  upon  the  human  mind 
increased  by  despair,  the  mortality  may  easily  be  conceived.  As  good  or 
increased  with  tenfold  violence  a-  evil  prevailed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  so 
mongst  the  lower  orders,  carrying  off  were  the  fruits  thereof  apparent  in 
a  large  proportion  of  children  and  fe-  excess.  Accordingly  some  splendid 
males.  Within  a  month,  however,  of  instances  of  self-devotion  and  disinte- 
its  commencement,  all  ranks  fell  be-  rested ness  shed  their  bright  lustre  in 
fore  it  without  distinction,  upwards  this  dark  region  of  woe ;  but,  as  the 
of  1000  being  the  weekly  average ;  prophet  declares,  wickedness  prevail- 
though  double  that  number,  it  has  eth  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude — so 
been  asserted  by  some,  might  have  were  the  fruits  of  vice  luxuriant  and 
nearer  the  truth;  for  what  with  appalling.    It  will  be  no  exaggeration 


concealment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  to  assert,  that  not  a  deed  of  darkness 

short  pause  between  the  infliction  of  was  left  uncommitted  by  the  wretches 

the  death-stroke  and  its  termination,  who  prowled,  uncontrolled  by  the 

accounts  were  very  inaccurately  kept,  laws  and  opinions  of  man,  to  violate 

and  of  course  the  business  of  minute  and  despoil   property   and  persons 

inquiry  in  the  most  infected  quarters  alike  unprotected.    Superstition  too 

was  one  little  sought  after  and  little  and  fanaticism  availed  themselves  of 

attended  to.    Indeed,  but  for  the  ope-  so  inviting  an  opportunity  for  dis- 

ration  of  strong  and  compulsory  laws,  playing  themselves  in  all  their  wild- 

the  Metropolis  might  have  speedily  ness  and  folly.    Signs  and  wonders 

become  a  loathsome  receptacle  of  pes-  were  seen  in  the  heavens  above,  while 

tiferous  bodies  in  every  stage  of  de-  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  walked  upon 

cay,  under  the  burning  influence  of  a  the  earth  beneath ;  a  flaming  sword, 

peculiarly  dry  and  scorching  summer,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  seen  by 

Every  house,  on  the  immediate  attack  multitudes  to  quiver  at  midnight  in 

of  a  single  inmate,  was  compelled  to  the  clouds,  extending  from  Westmins- 

exhibit  a  crimson  cross  on  its  door,  ter  to  the  Tower ;  and  while  the  timid 

with  an  annexed  inscription,  "Lord  believed  the  real  presence  of  this  une- 

have  mercy  upon  us."    On  the  ap-  quivocal  sign  of  God's  wrath,  a  pre- 

pearancc  of  this  awful  signal,  it  was  tended  preacher  of  his  Word  walked 

placed  under  strict  quarantine ;  for  30  naked  through  the  City  with  a  pan  of 

days  none  were  allowed  to  pass  its  burning  coals  upon  his  head,  denounc- 

threshold,  and  the  living  were  doom-  ing  upon  the  Metropolis  the  fate  of 

ed  to  linger  on  a  dreary  existence  in  Nineveh,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Lon- 

company  with  the  dying  or  the  dead,  don  shall  be  overthrown."  London 

Instant  death  was  the  punishment  of  indeed  was  not  overthrown,  but  dur- 

him  who  with  a  plague  spot  upon  ing  the  60  days  of  July  and  August, 

htm  escaped  in  desjiair  from  his  do-  the  average  number  of  deaths  report - 

inestic  prison.    A  local  police  were  cd  amounted  daily  to  537.   The  night 
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was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead ;  at  all  hours  they  were 
borne  along,  and  aa  no  human  pru- 
dence had  been  found  effectual  for 
checking  the  disease,  preventive  laws 
were  repealed,  or  became  obsolete; 
and  the  few  remaining  tenants  of 
nearly  desolate  dwellings  were  per- 
mitted to  wander  at  pleasure  to  meet 
with  death  or  relief,  amidst  streets 
grown  over  with  grass ;  for  nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  business  now  in- 
duced the  uninfected  to  venture 
abroad.  There  were  no  greetings  in 
the  market-place  in  this  time  of 
mourning  and  sorrow.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  few  who  appeared  avoided 
every  fellow-being  they  met  with,  or 
kept  the  middle  of  the  street,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  contact  As  a  last 
resource,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men ordered  constant  fires  to  be  kept 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  throughout 
the  town  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  but  without  the  slightest  ef- 
fect, or,  if  any,  with  a  bad  effect;  for 
the  month  of  September,  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  fiery  system  of  puri- 
fication, was  more  malignant  than  its 
predecessors.  Hitherto,  those  who 
were  attacked  looked  forward  to  some- 
thing like  a  chance  of  recovery,  but 
now  even  hope  tied,  for  he  on  whom 
•*  the  tokens,"  as  they  were  called, 
appeared,  sunk  with  a  certainty  of 
rising  no  more,  his  fate  being  usually 
sealed  in  24  hours,  and  seldom  pro- 
tracted to  the  heretofore  limit  of  three 
days  ;  and  no  less  than  10,000  deaths 
occurred  in  the  second  week  of  this 
fatal  month.  The  winds  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  at  length,  however, 
set  in,  and  from  that  moment  a  per- 
ceptible change  for  the  better  was  ap- 
parent ;  until  in  December  the  cruel 
enemy  had  nearly  disappeared,  though 
for  months  to  come  a  few  cases  lin- 
gered in  the  metropolis ;  but  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  it  raged 
with  more  or  less  violence  during 
greater  part  of  the  following  year. — 
VVe  have  no  data  for  ascertaining  the 
sum  total  of  mortality  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  it  must  have  been  im- 
mense, when  it  is  known  that  pro- 
bably not  less  than  130,000  perished 
in  London  alone. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  conclude 
with  a  concise  account  of  symptoms, 
which  were  in  their  commencement 
very  similar  to  those  of  incipient  fever, 
viz.  shivering,  nausea,  head- ache,  and 
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delirium  ;  for  a  time  the  patient  suffer- 
ed little  inconvenience  from  these,  but 
dark  spots  called  "the  tokens"  shortly 
ensued,  and,  if  so,  death  speedily  closed 
the  scene. 

No  rational  causes  can  be  assigned 
for  this  visitation ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  it  commenced,  aa  well 
as  those  of  1625  and  1636,  in  St.  Giles's 
or  Whitechapel,  the  latter  the  resort 
of  butchers,  whose  shambles  were  not 
under  the  same  regulations  for  clean- 
liness as  in  our  days.  This,  together 
with  the  unusual  drought,  no  doubt 
were  disposing  causes ;  it  being,  as 
Baxter  tells  us,  "  the  dryest  winter, 
spring,  and  summer,  that  ever  man 
alive  knew,  or  our  forefathers  men- 
tion of  late  ages,  so  that  the  grounds 
were  burnt  like  the  highways,  and  the 
meadows  where  I  lived  having  but 
four  loads  of  hay,  which  before  bare 
forty."  With  a  further  account,  con- 
veying the  vivid  impression  and  senti- 
ments of  an  eye-witness,  we  shall 
conclude  our  narrative  of  this  event. 
"  The  calamities  and  cries  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  impoverished,  are  not  to 
be  conceived  by  those  that  are  absent 
from  them.  Every  man  is  a  terror  to 
his  neighbour  and  himself ;  and  God 
for  our  sins  is  a  terror  to  us  all.  O ! 
how  is  London,  the  place  which  God 
hath  honoured  with  his  Gospel  above 
all  places  of  the  earth,  laid  low  in 
horrors,  and  wasted  almost  to  desola- 
tion by  the  wrath  of  that  God  whom 
England  hath  contemned !  A  God- 
hating  generation  are  consumed  in 
their  sins,  and  the  righteous  are  also 
taken  away,  as  from  greater  evils  yet 
to  come.  Yet  under  all  these  desola- 
tions, the  wicked  are  hardened,  and 
cast  all  on  the  fanatics ;  the  true  di- 
viding fanatics  and  sectaries  are  not 
yet  humbled  for  former  miscarriages, 
but  cast  all  on  the  prelates  and  im- 
posers ;  and  the  ignorant  vulgar  are 
stupid,  and  know  not  what  use  to 
make  of  any  thing  they  feel.  But 
thousands  of  the  sober,  prudent,  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are 
mourning  in  secret,  and  waiting  for 
his  salvation,  in  humility  and  hope 
they  are  staying  themselves  on  God, 
and  expecting  what  he  will  do  with 
them." — He  then  proceeds  to  state 
facts  :  "  The  richer  sort  removing  out 
of  the  City,  the  greatest  blow  fell  on 
the  poor.  At  first  so  few  of  the  more 
religious  sort  were  taken  away,  that, 
according  to  the  mode  of  too  many 
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such,  they  began  to  be  puffed  up,  and 
boast  of  the  great  difference  which 
God  did  make  ;  but  quickly  after  they 
all  fell  alike.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  people  who  live  in  a  time  of  health 
and  security,  to  apprehend  the  dread- 
ful nature  of  that  pestilence.  How 
fearful  people  were,  thirty,  forty,  if 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  of 
any  thing  they  bought  from  mercers' 
or  drapers'  shops,  or  of  goods  that 
were  brought  to  them ;  or  of  any  per- 
son who  came  to  their  houses.  How 
they  would  shut  their  doors  against 
their  friends ;  and  if  a  man  passed 
over  the  fields,  how  one  would  avoid 
another,  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  the 
wars  ;  how  every  man  was  a  terror  to 
another  !"  As  a  proof  of  this,  and 
an  exemplification  of  the  general  dis- 
may and  system  of  seclusion  adopted, 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shaw 
(author  of  a  little  tract  lately  reprint- 
ed, called  "The  Welcome  to  the 
Plague,")  may  be  cited ;  he  was  the 
ejected  minister  of  Long  Whatton, 
then  residing  at  Loughborough.  He 
buried  two  of  his  children,  two  of  his 
friends,  and  a  servant,  in  his  own  gar- 
den. He  and  his  wife  were  both 
attacked,  but  recovered.  For  three 
months  his  house  was  closely  shut  up, 
none  being  permitted  to  enter  it. 
Hie  conduct  of  the  ejected  non-con- 
forming ministers  passed  all  praise, 
and  deserves  to  be  held  in  the  lasting 
remembrance  of  all  good  men,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  amongst  the 
few  bright  gleams  of  that  sad  time. 
For  the  plague  (again  observes  Bax- 
ter) occasioned  the  silenced  ministers 
more  openly  and  laboriously  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  the  exceeding  comfort 
and  profit  of  the  people.  They  that 
were  silenced  in  1662  had  ever  since 
done  their  work,  very  privately,  and 
to  a  few  ;  not  so  much  through  their 
timorousness,  as  their  loathness  to 
offend  the  King,  and  in  hope  that 
their  forbearance  might  procure  them 
some  liberty.  When  the  plague  grew 
hot,  most  of  the  conformable  ministers 
tied,  and  left  their  flocks  at  the  time 
of  their  extremity ;  whereupon  divers 
nonconformists,  pitying  the  dying  and 
distressed  people  who  had  none  to  call 


the  impenitent  to  repentance,  or  to 
help  men  to  prepare  for  another  world, 
or  to  comfort  them  in  their  terrors, 
when  about  10,000  died  in  a  week, 
resolved  that  no  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  mortal  men  whatsoever,  could  jus- 
tify them  in  neglecting  men's  souls 
and  bodies  in  such  extremities.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  stay  with  the 
people,  and  to  go  into  the  forsaken 
pulpits,  though  prohibited,  and  to 
preach  to  the  poor  people  before  they 
died ;  also  to  visit  the  sick,  and  get 
what  relief  they  could  for  the  poor, 
especially  those  that  were  shut  up.— 
Often  those  heard  them  one  day,  who 
were  sick  the  next,  and  quickly  dead. 
The  face  of  death  did  so  awaken  both 
the  preachers  and  the  hearers,  that 
preachers  exceeded  themselves  in  lively 
fervent  preaching,  and  the  people 
crowded  constantly  to  hear  them. 
All  was  done  with  great  seriousness, 
so  that  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
abundance  were  converted,  from  their 
carelessness,  impenitency,  and  youth- 
ful lusts  and  vanities;  and  religion 
took  such  a  hold  on  many  hearts,  as 
could  never  afterwards  be  loosed. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the 
author,  from  whom  we  have  thus 
largely  quoted,  without  a  hope  and 
earnest  wish  that  every  reader  would 
maturely  weigh  his  words,  and  take 
a  leaf,  where  it  be  necessary,  out  of 
the  book  of  good  old  Richard  Baxter. 

We  have  here  seen  the  noble  self- 
devotion  of  those  conscientious  minis- 
ters who  were  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity ;  but  that  some  who  adhered 
to  the  ruling  powers  were  equally  un- 
remitting in  their  attention,  and  as 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  narrative  will  suffi- 
ciently prove,  where  again  we  also 
find  another  ejected  minister  still  lin- 
gering amongst  his  flock,  and  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  established 
pastor.  At  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  three 
miles  east  from  Tideswell,  lived  the 
Rev.  William  Mompesson,  *  with  his 
wife  and  two  young  children.  They 
sent  the  latter  away ;  she  finally  died 
in  her  27th  year.  To  avoid  crowded 
congregations  in  church,  he  assembled 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  Christian  heroism  of  the  Rev.  William  Mompesson, 
from  the  pen  of  Anna  Seward,  appeared  in  our  vol.  lxxi.  p.  301  ;  and  to  the  same  volume, 
p.  ?85,  the  late  Major  Hay  man  Rooke  contributed  a  view  of  the  perforated  Rock  at  Eyam, 
in  which  Mr.  Mompesson  performed  his  sacred  office  during  the  plague.  Edit. 
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the  people  on  a  grassy  steep,  and 
preached  from  a  perforated  arch  in 
the  rocks  of  the  dingle.  The  church- 
yard soon  ceased  to  afford  room  for 
the  dead,  they  were  therefore  burned  on 
a  heathy  hill  above  the  village.  After 
the  plague  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Eakring  near  Ollerton  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Fearing  the  plague, 
they  refused  to  admit  him,  and  erect, 
ed  for  him  a  hut  in  Rufford  Park, 
where  he  abode  till  the  fear  subsided. 
When  the  plague  broke  out,  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  stating  that  he  thought  he 
could  prevail  upon  his  parishioners  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
of  the  village,  if  the  surrounding  coun- 
try would  supply  them  with  necessa- 
ries, leaving  such  provisions  as  should 
be  requested  in  appointed  places,  and 
at  appointed  hours  upon  the  encircling 
hills.  This  proposal  was  punctually 
complied  with  ;  and  it  is  very  remark-  • 
able,  then  when  the  pestilence  became 
beyond  all  conception  terrible,  not  a 
single  inhabitant  attempted  to  pass 
the  deathly  boundaries  of  the  village. 
By  the  influence  of  this  exemplary 
man,  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Derby 
escaped  the  plague,  though  it  conti- 
nued in  Eyam  for  seven  months.— 
We  have  spoken  only  of  this  Chris- 
tian martyr  to  his  country's  weal ; 
but  another  yet  remains,  whose  good 
name  deserves  mention  equally  ho- 
nourable. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Stanley  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  Eyam  in  1644, 
which  he  held  till  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity in  1662  threw  him  out.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  continued  to  reside  there 
after  his  ejectment,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  place  at  this  day  is,  that  he  was 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  when  he 
could  not  serve  his  people  publicly,  he 
was  helpful  to  them  in  private,  espe- 
cially when  the  sickness  prevailed, 
continuing  with  them  when  259  per- 
sons of  ripe  age,  and  58  children,  were 
cut  off  thereby.  When  some,  who 
might  have  been  better  employed, 
moved  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire  to 
remove  him,  the  Earl  answered  that 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  that  the 
whole  country  should,  in  more  than 
words,  testify  their  thankfulness  to 
him,  who,  together  with  his  care  of 
the  town,  had  taken  such  care  as  no 
one  else  did,  to  prevent  the  infection 


of  the  towns  adjacent.  He  died  at 
Eyam,  and  was  buried  there  in  1670.* 
1725.  We  are  now  approaching 
our  own  times,  and  verging  towards 
limits  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man,  fortunately  without  having  to 
record  any  event  at  all  similar  to  the 
preceding  as  befalling  this  country. 
But  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
had  to  bear  fearful  testimony  to  the 

Ereaence  of  the  dark-winged  angel  of 
teath,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  New 
World  :  —  in  Peru  300,000  persons 
having  been  carried  off  in  three 
months ;  in  Marseilles  a  plague  prov- 
ed fatal  to  18,000;  and  in  Lisbon 
to  40,000  inhabitants  ;  and  excited 
such  alarm  throughout  Europe,  that 
we  rind,  in  1725,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passing,  forbidding  any  person  to 
come  into  England  from  any  part  of 
France,  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  Dunkirk,  without  certificates  of 
health.  Other  precautions  were  also 
taken,  such  as  the  erection  of  pest- 
houses,  to.  which  all  infected  persons, 
and  all  persons  of  infected  families, 
should  be  conveyed  j  lines  also  and 
trenches  were  to  be  drawn  round  any 
city,  town,  or  place  infected.  There 
were  in  those  days,  as  now,  persona 
ready  to  ascribe  any  precautionary 
measure  dictated  by  necessity  or  com- 
mon sense,  to  unconstitutional  mo- 
tives ;  and,  accordingly,  Lord  Cowper 
argued  strongly  against  such  regula- 
tions, as  infringements  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  views  of  a  free  Government,  and 
the  more  odious,  because  copied  from 
the  then  arbitrary  Government  of 
France.  His  arguments  proved  effec- 
tual, for  the  obnoxious  clauses  were 
repealed,  not,  however,  without  great 
opposition.  Fortunately  the  country 
escaped,  at  least  we  hear  of  no  great 
increase  in  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
that  year ;  and  since  then,  to  the  pre- 
sent  hour,  it  has  been  our  favoured 
lot  to  live  without  hearing  even  a  ru- 
mour of  its  existence,  for,  with  one 
exception  only,  viz.  in  Sicily,  in  1743, 
when  about  50,000  persons  died,  the 
remainder  of  the  century  passed  with- 
out any  such  visitation  reaching  the 
shores  of  Europe. 


*  Sm  "  Notes  concerning  the  work  of 
God,  and  tome  of  those  who  have  been 
workers  together  with  God,  in  the  high 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,"  printed  at  Sheffield, 

1704. 
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Mk.  Urbax, 

AMONG  a  collection  of  MSS.  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  pared  of 
original  Letters  from  Lord  Chester- 
field and  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  to  Mr. 
George  Faulkner,  of  Dublin  ;  and  also 
from  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Dr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  J.  €.  Walker,  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  Most  of  these  seem  to  be  ine- 
dited,  and  as  the  latter  ones  contri- 
bute to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  Literary 
Correspondence  of  Pinkerton,  edited 
by  Dawson  Turner,  esq.  I  trust  a  se- 
lection from  them  will  be  considered 
of  sufficient  interest  to  abtain  a  place 
in  your  Periodical. 

The  Editor  of  the  above  Corre- 
spondence says  in  his  preface,  that  he 
"  has  reason  to  regret  Mr.  Pinkerton 
was  very  little  in  the  habit  of  preserv- 
ing copies  of  his  own  letters,"  so  that 
he  was  able  only  to  procure  the  loan 
of  a  few  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Bu- 
chan,  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing,  and  Mr. 
Walker.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much 
satisfaction  I  send  transcripts  of  four 
curious  Letters  from  Pinkerton  to  Dr. 
Percy,  the  two  first  of  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  understand  the  Bi- 
shop's reply  to  them,  which  appears 
in  vol.1,  p.  112,  of  the  Correspond- 
ence. The  third  Letter  throws  consi- 
derable light  on  the  communication  ol 
Dr.  T.  Campbell  to  the  Bishop,  print- 
ed in  the  Correspondence,  vol.  I.  p. 
144  ;  and  the  last  cannot  but  be  inte- 
resting to  all  who  have  ever  read  the 
Essay  on  the  Minstrels  prefixed  to  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  more 
particularly  as  it  is  the  answer  to  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Percy's  on  the  subject, 
inserted  in  the  Correspondence,  vol.  I. 
p.  355.  In  the  same  collection  from 
which  these  Letters  have  been  copied 
is  a  paper  in  the  Bishop's  hand-writ- 
ing, containing  some  quotations  from 
J*uttenhara,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  minstrels  were  poets  as  well  as 
musicians,  which  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  added  to  the  "  Note""  for 
the  first  page  of  the  Essay ;  but  in 
the  subsequent  edition  of  the  Reliques 
by  Percy's  nephew,  in  1794,  the 
"'Note"  was  not  made  use  of. 

Should  these  Letters  prove  accept- 
able, I  will  send  you  more  on  a  future 
opportunity.  F.  M. 

Gent.  Mag.  August,  1832. 

4 


(No.  1.) 
Knightsbridge,  19  Afor.  1785. 

My  Lord,  —  The  Scotish  Poems 
from  the  Maitland  MS.  being  now 
printed  off  in  two  volumes,*  I  have 
desired  Mr.  Nichols  to  send  a  copy  to 
your  Lordship,  which  I  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  as  a  small  token  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  favour  your  Lord- 
ship did  me  in  pointing  out  the  MS. 
and  other  kindnesses.  Mv  preface 
will  also  serve  to  commemorate  my 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  and  if  it 
lyes  in  my  power  to  make  any  return, 
I  shall  never  be  deficient  in  zeal  at 
least. 

Before  proceeding  to  publish  the 
Romances  f  (which  will  be  an  easy 
work),  I  wish  much  to  have  some 
transcripts  from  the  MS.  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' library,  mentioned  by  Your 
Lordship  in  the  Krliqites.  This  f  find 
is  difficult  to  manage;  few  people  in 
Edinburgh  being  qualified  for  the  task, 
but  hope  soon  to  accomplish  this,  and 
then  shall  let  your  Lordship  know  my 
plan,  &c,  and  as  I  never  chuse  to  be  a 
plagiary,  even  of  first  thoughts,  I  hope 
in  my  dedication  to  testify  due  respect 
to  the  first  projector  of  this  design. 
Many  ancient  Scotish  poets  1  also 
propose  to  republish,  as  your  Lord- 
ship will  see  from  the  present  produc- 
tion ;  but  editions  are  very  easy  mat- 
ters, and  one  might  publish  half  a 
dozen  in  a  vear.  Thev  are  indeed 
amusements,  and  not  labours ;  as  I 
have  found,  who,  while  the  present 
work  was  in  hands,  have  been  at 
same  time  occupied  in  one  of  the  most 
laborious  tasks  ever  attempted. 

It  is  some  years  since  1  formed  the 
design  of  writing  the  History  of  Scot- 
land from  the  earliest  accounts  till  the 
reign  of  Mary :  to  be  comprised  in 
forty  books,  forming  two  volumes  4to. 
But  the  earliest  part,  from  the  begin- 
ning till  Malcolm  III.  1054,  is  so  over- 
whelmed in  fiction,  that  1  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  dig  a  foundation, 

•  ««  Ancient  Scotish  Poenn  never  before  in 
print)  but  now  published  from  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  of  Le- 
tliington,  Knight,"  &c.  9  vols.  8*o,  Loud. 
1786. 

The  Romances  alluded  to  were  proba- 
bly those  of  Sir  Gawan  and  Gologras,  tScc. 
inserted  in  the  "  Scotish  Poems  reprinted," 
3  vols.  8*0,  Lond.  1792. 
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and  clear  away  rubbish,  ere  I  venture 
to  build  an  edifice.  This  I  mean  to 
do  by  publishing  first  in  8vo,  An  En- 
quiry into  the  History  of  Scotland  prior 
to  the  reign  of  ^fttlcolm  III.  or  year 
1054.#  So  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  find 
that  it  is  to  the  most  violent  and  piti- 
ful national  prejudices  alone  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  obscurity  of  our 
early  history.  The  following  are  the 
grand  divisions  of  my  work  : 

Part  I.  The  ancient  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  or  any  records. 

II.  The  Britons  south  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.    Kingdom  of  Cumbria,  &c. 

III.  The  Picts.  Shown  to  be  Scan- 
dinavians (from  Bede  and  many  other 
authorities).  Came  to  Scotland  about 
the  Christian  a?ra.  Drove  out  the 
Celts.  Pictish  tribes  conquered  by 
Agricola.  Established  a  kingdom  in  the 
Isles  (see  Solinus,  &c.)  which  after 
spreads  into  the  free  tribes  in  Scot- 
land. Catalogues  of  their  kings  from 
four  ancient  Chronicles,  prior  to  For- 
dun,  compared  with  that  published 
by  Fordun,  &c.  Never  conquered, 
but  brought  under  Scotish  dominion 
by  right  of  marriage.  Form  at  this 
day  almost  the  whole  lowlanders  of 
Scotland.  (See  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Scotish  Poetry,  prefixed  to  my  present 
publication.) 

IV.  Scots.  Originally  Irish.  A  small 
colony  came  over  in  the  3d  century 
under  Reuda.  (Beda,  Irish  Annals.) 
Driven  out  in  447  ((?ildas,  Beda.)  No 
kingdom  till  503,  when  Fergus,  son 
of  Ere,  acquired  from  the  Picts  a  petty 
sovereignty  in  Argyle.  (Irish  Annals, 
all  our  Chronicles  prior  to  Fordun, 
&c.  &c.  &c.)  Exact  series  of  the  kings 
from  thence  till  850,  when  Kenneth 
by  marriage  succeeded  to  the  Pictish 
throne.  Insignificance  of  the  Scots 
even  after  this.  (Old  Charters  and 
Chronicles,  Ailred,  Richard  of  Hagul- 
stad,  &c.)  Ireland,  undoubtedly  Sco- 
tia, till  the  11th  cent,  (a  whole' cloud 
of  witnesses.)  How  Albania  came  to 
be  called  Scotia,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Such,  my  Lord,  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
work  to  which  all  my  other  labours 
are  a  jest,  but  which  will  fix  the  an- 
cient history  of  my  country  upon  the 
Arm  basis  of  ancient  authorities,  that 
nothing  can  shake.    Men  of  science 


•  Thit  wuik  appeared  in  8  volt.  8vo, 
Urn!.  1789. 


and  all  lovers  of  truth  I  shall  convince ; 
as  for  the  rest,  si  vulgus  wit  dedpi, 
decipiatur.  Let  them  put  up  with  the 
dreams. of  the  father  of  Ossian,  and 
other  followers  of  prejudice.  I  write 
not  for  them,  but  for  those  who  know 
that  ancient  history  can  only  rest  upon 
ancient  authorities.  Now,  my  Lord, 
there  is  one  favour  I  earnestly  request 
of  your  Lordship,  in  order  to  render 
my  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
that  is,  that  your  Lordship  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  Dublin  trans- 
lations of  such  little  notes  in  the  Irish 
Aunals  prior  to  1054,  as  concern  Scot- 
land. There  are  in  the  College  libra- 
ries at  Dublin  three  or  four  books  of 
Annals  in  Irish,  as  the  Psalter  of  Ca- 
shel,  written  in  the  10th  age ;  the 
Annals  of  Tigernac,  in  the  eleventh, 
&c.  and  perhaps  one  or  two  passages 
about  the  Alban  Scots  may  be  found 
in  them.  I  would  write  to  Colonel 
Vallancey,  the  antiquary,  at  once,  but 
he  is  so  hot-headed  in'  his  writings, 
that  1  fear  he  would  load  me  with  fa- 
bles. But  accurate  translations,  with 
a  note  of  the  age  of  the  MS.  are  what 
I  want,  and  if  your  Lordship  would 
use  your  influence,  Scotland  would 
ever  be  grateful  for  the  attention  :  and 
any  expense  whatever  attending  it,  I 
shall  most  thankfully  pay  to  Mr.  Ni- 
chols, or  any  other  person,  by  your 
Lordship's  order.  In  short,  your 
Lordship  cannot  confer  a  greater  obli- 
gation on  a  whole  kingdom,  than  by 
this  service,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme favour  it  will  do  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions 
a  Chronological  Poem  of  the  Scotish 
Kings.  If  this  be  in  any  library  in 
the  College  at  Dublin,  as  I  am  told, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  a 
literal  translation,  would  be  a  vast  ac- 
quisition, as  it  bears  to  be  written  un- 
der Malcolm  III.  A  great  point  is  the 
colony  of  Reuda  mentioned  by  Beda, 
what  [ever]  account  the  Irish  Annals 
give  of  it ;  if  the  Dalreudini  were 
originally  settled  in  Scotland,  but  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  where  we  find  them 
in  Irish  Annals;  or  if  from  Ireland 
they  went  under  the  name  of  Dalreu- 
dini to  Scotland.  I  particularly  beg 
that  your  Lordship  will  ask  at  differ- 
ent Irishmen,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Dal,  as  Macpherson  says  it  docs  not 
signify  a  portion  or  district  in  Irish : 
yet  the  Irish  antiquaries  say  it  doee. 
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Mas  your  Lordship  ever  seen  Doug- 
las's PaUtce  of  Honour,  printed  at 
London,  1553,  and  at  Edinb.  1579? 
It  is  the  only  old  Scotish  piece  which 
1  can  find  nowhere.  The  Complaint 
of  Scotland,  1549,  is  quoted  in  the 
RAique*.  Does  your  Lordship  know 
where  any  copy  is  ?  If  your  Lordship 
wishes  any  extract,  &c.  from  the  Mu- 
seum, or  any  public  library  here, 
please  let  me  know,  and  I  shall  gladly 
do  it,  for  I  shall  with  great  pleasure 
make  any  little  return  I  can  for  the 
trouble  I  give  you,  knowing  that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  express  by 
any  important  service  how  much  1  am, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  ob- 
liged faithful  servant, 

John  Pinkerton. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bi- 
fhop  of  Dromore,  at  Dromore, 
Ireland. 


(No.  2.) 
Kniyhtshridge,  23  Jan.  1786. 

My  Lokd, — Since  writing  to  your 
Lordship,  Mr.  Nichols  informs  me  that 
he  knows  not  how  to  send  the  parcel  to 
your  Lordship,  and  I  beg  you  will  in- 
struct us.  I  have  also  discovered,  that 
the  Psalter  of  Cashcl  cannot  be  found, 
and  that  Tigernac  is  at  Oxford ;  so  that 
1  was  mistaken  in  my  request  about 
them.  But,  my  Lord,  I  beg  that  you 
will  exert  your  great  influence  to  pro- 
cure literal  transcripts  and  transla- 
tions of  all  such  sentences  in  the  Irish 
Annals,  as  relate  to  Scotland  prior  to 
1055,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
fill  six  pages. 

Lord  Buchan  informs  me,  that  your 
Lordship  is  promoting  an  Irish  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  which  I  am 
happy  to  hear.  Depend  on  it,  my 
Lord,  that  1  am  a  stranger  to  that 
little  invidious  spirit  which  animates 
most  Scotish  antiquaries  against  the 
antiquities  of  that  noble  island  and 
worthy  sister  of  Britain,  in  which 
you  now  dwell.  From  the  birth  of 
Christ  much  may  be  done  in  Irish 
history,  but  the  Irish  antiquaries  hurt 
their  cause  by  going  further,  and  lose 
the  flesh  by  grasping  at  the  shadow. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  entreat  you  by 
all  your  regard  for  antiquities,  to  use 
your  best  endeavours  in  the  following 
point,  about  which  it  is  likely  Lord 
Buchan  may  also  w  rite  to  you .  O '  Fla- 
herty, in  his  Ogygia,  and  in  his  de- 
fence of  it  lately  published  by  Mr. 


O'Connor,*  and  Kennedy,  in  his  Ge- 
nealogy of  the  House  of  Stuart  (Paris, 
1705,  8vo)  both  mention  a  short  Chro- 
nicle of  Scotish  Kings  in  Irish  rime, 
which  bears  in  its  conclusion  to  be 
written  under  Malcolm  III.  Now, 
my  Lord,  this  is,  of  all  our  historical 
monuments,  the  most  ancient,  and  of 
the  first  importance  to  our  early  his- 
tory, and  it  would  be  a  high  favour  to 
the  whole  Scotish  nation  if  any  copy 
of  that  chronicle  could  be  procured ; 
for  O'Flaherty  speaks  as  if  different 
copies  were  extant.  I  cannot  too 
earnestly  entreat  your  Lordship  to  use 
every  application  to  procure  so  va- 
luable a  national  record,  which  all 
our  antiquaries  as  earnestly  wish  to 
see.  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve 
your  Lordship  by  any  intelligence  from 
libraries  in  England,  I  shall  with  the 
utmost  pleasure. 

I  beg,  my  Lord,  that  if  other  avoca- 
tions prevent  your  attending  to  these 
matters,  you  will  by  a  single  line  let 
me  know,  that  I  may  lose  no  time  in 
applying  to  some  learned  gentleman  of 
Ireland  about  them.  Nor  shall  I  mur- 
mur at  this,  knowing  the  many  im- 
portant duties  of  your  station  may  to- 
tally prevent  your  minding  such  trifles. 
Depend  on  it,  my  Lord,  I  shall  in  all 
events  retain  a  most  grateful  sense  of 
your  kindness  to  me,  and  ever  be, 
with  great  respect,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
John  Pinkerton. 

I  am  informed  that  your  Lordship 
has  a  copy  of  the  Complaint  of  Scot- 
land (printed  1549),  and  should  be 
glad,  if  it  has  the  title-page,  to  have  a 
fac- simile  of  it,  as  the  book  is  meant 
to  be  reprinted.  But  i  suspect  no 
copy  has  the  title,  save  that  which 
belonged  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  was 
sold  by  Osborn.  Does  your  Lordship 
know  who  got  this  last  ?  The  title  is 
very  important,  as  it  bears  the  book 
to  be  written  by  Wedderburn,  not  Sir 
James  Inglis,  as  commonly  thought. 

Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more, Dromore,  Ireland. 

Free.  Cadogan. 


•  Charles  O'Conor,  of  BaUoa^are,  au- 
thor of  the  Dissertations  oo  the  History  of 
Ireland,  &e.  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Conor,  late  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  whom  he  ia  confounded  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner. 
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Knightsbridge,  18  Dec.  1786. 

My  Lord, — I  am  affraid  of  being 
troublesome  to  your  Lordship,  but 
hope  that  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject will  excuse  my  requesting  your 
assistance  in  one  other  point  of  Scotish 
History.  In  the  British  Musseum*  is 
a  valuable  MS.  translation  of  the  An- 
nals of  Ulster,  which  I  have  redd,  and 
taken  extracts  from,  with  great  atten- 
tion. In  these  Annals  the  death  of 
Brudi,  son  of  Meilochon,  first  Chris- 
tian  king  of  the  Picts,  is  marked  in 
583.  By  the  Pictish  Chronicles,  pub- 
lished by  Innes,  that  death  falls  un- 
der 58?.  Allowing  these  four  years, 
my  Lord,  the  whole  other  names  and 
dates  of  the  Pictish  monarchs  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  perfectly  agree  with 
the  old  Pictisfa  chronicles.  The  im- 
portance  of  this  point  is  such  as  to 
affect  the  whole  Pictish  chronology. 
For,  my  Lord,  as  the  Pictish  Chronicles 
only  give  the  number  of  years  each 
king  reigned  (and  Brudi 's  ninth  year, 
as  Beda  says,  was  567,  so  that  we 
have  a  sure  epoch),  these  Chronicles 
may  in  a  long  reign  assign  a  round 
number,  as  in  Brudi's  30  for  26. 
Hence,  if  other  Irish  Annals  agree  in 
5S3,  1  should  certainly  prefer  that 
fixed  date  to  the  round  number  in  the 
Pictish  Chronicles.  The  only  other 
Irish  Annals  I  can  discover  of  cool 
faith,  are  the  Annals  of  Tigernac,  and 
those  of  Innisfail,  both  of  which  are 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  an  especial  and  great  fa- 
vour, my  Lord,  if  you  could  procure 
roe  the  date  of  Brudi's  death  (583  or 
587)  from  these  Annals.  And  if  fur- 
ther extracts  be  made  of  such  minute 
dates  and  notices  as  concern  the-  Picts 
in  these  Annata,  the  favour  will  be 
much  eocreas?ed  :  but  the  dote  of  Bru- 
di's death  is  the  moat  important  mat- 
ter ;  and  1  humbly  entreat  you,  by  all 
your  love  of  literature  and  antiquities, 
to  interest  yourself  in  my  behalf. 
Mr.  Young,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  I  be- 
lieve understands  Irish,  and  as  Col. 
Vallancey  lately  gave  him  some  trouble 

•  So  spelt,  but  erroneously,  by  tome  of 
the  most  talented  men  of  the  present  age, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It 
is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  the  u  in  Mveuo* 
ought  to  be  represented  by  the  simple  c, 
not  by  Uie  diptbong  «r.— F.  M. 


on  my  account,  concerning  an  old* 
Irish  poem,  perhaps,  if  he  is  knowr> 
to  your  Lordship,  he  would  be  as 
proper  a  person  as  any. 

I  trouble  you,  my  Lord,  because 
Mr.  O'Conor  and  Col.  Vallancey  know, 
that  I  am  no  friend  to  the  Milesian 
system,  and  1  could  not  venture  to 
apply  to  them,  nor  can  I  depend  much 
on  tneir  accuracy ;  and  if  your  Lord- 
ship would  desire  the  favour  as  for 
yourself,  perhaps  it  would  be  better. 
The  antiquities  of  Ireland  I  reverence 
as  much  as  those  of  my  own  country ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  falsehood  will' 
serve  either.  I  have  with  vast  labour 
finished  one  half  of  my  Enquiry  into- 
Scotish  History  preceding  the  year  1056, 
and  hope  to  see  the  whole  published 
in  two  vols,  large  8vo,  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  shall  briefly  state  my 
ideas  concerning  old  Irish  history,  that 
your  Lordship  may  correct  me,  if  1  err. 
The  fables  preceding  the  Firbolg,  are 
now  dead  and  given  up  on  all  hands. 
The  Firbolg,  I  am  convinced,  were  the 
Belgte,  and  Ptolemy  places  the  "Me- 
napii  and  Cauci,  Belgic  nations,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  These  Belgae  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  in  all  appearance, 
about  200  years  before  Christ.  The 
Duatt  de  Danan  were  surely  the  Danes, 
who  invaded  Ireland  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  are  confounded  by  tradi- 
tion, that  confounds  all  things,  with 
far  earlier  events.  The  Milesians  of 
Spain  are  merely  fabulous,  and  un- 
known to  all  ancient  annals  and  wri- 
ters. The  Belga;  were  the  conquerors 
of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  the 
names  of  kings,  cities,  &c.  of  Ireland, 
are  mostly  Belgic  or  German,  that  is,. 
Gothic.  The  Scots  was  a  general 
name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
and  from  whence  they  passed  to  Scot- 
land. 

I  return  your  Lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  Police  of  Honour,  which  1 
shall  take  great  care  of  and  re-deliver, 
after  publication,  to  any  person  you 
desire.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  that  I 
have  a  deep  sense  of  your  politeness 
to  me,  on  tnis  and  many  former  occa- 
sions, and  shall  ever  be,  with  great 
truth  and  respect,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  obliged  and  faithful 
servant,  John  PiNKsaTox. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Dromore,  at  Dromorc* 
Ireland. 
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My  Lord, — 1  am  greatly  obliged 
by  your  polite  favour,  which  I  have 
just  received.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  Webb's  Analysis  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  1791,  8vo,  price 
4*.  and  it  may  be  left  at  Mr.  NicoPs, 
King's  bookseller.  Pall  Mall,  or  Mr. 
DiUy's,  Poultry,  as  convenient.  My 
address  is  Hampstead,  near  London. 

With  regard  to  the  Note  inclosed,* 
I  am  much  obliged  by  the  communi- 
cation, and  it  shall  be  kept  profoundly 
secret.  It  may  seem  like  ingratitude, 
my  Lord,  in  me  to  controvert  your 
opinions,  and  this  appearance  would 
prevent  my  objections,  were  it  not  for 
the  axiom  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas.  1  must  confess  myself 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  Minstrel 
only  implied  musician,  and  was  never 
nsedfor  a  bard,  maker,  or  poet :  were 
I  reprinting  any  former  production  in 
this  way,  I  would  retract  all  my  opi- 
nions to  the  contrary,  though  often 
repeated.  The  Review  *f*  1  remember 
nothing  of,  and  shall  only  state  a  few 
points  briefly. 

Your  Essay  on  the  Minstrels  might 
be  considerably  improved,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  by  being  divided  into 
three  points:  l.On  the  bards,  faiseurs, 
troubadours,  makers,  poets;  2.  On 
the  reciters  or  canteurs;  3.  On  the 
minstrels  proper,  or  accompanying 
musicians. 

I  must  confess  that,  after  a  laborious 
collation  of  original  passages,  I  found 
ouly  the  one  French  line  you  quote 
from  Du  Cange,  which  seems  to  fa- 
vour your  opinion;  but  font  is  often 
used  for  act  or  perform,  and  has  so 
many  senses,  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
found  an  opinion  on  one  passage  only, 
while  about  three  hundred  are  against 
it. 

The  translators  of  Favine  and  Du 
Cange  are  mere  moderns,  and  their 
opinion  of  no  more  consequence  than 
if  they  had  written  yesterday.  It  is 
on  ancient  testimonies  that  ancient 
truth  must  be  founded. 

•  See  Pinkerton'*  Correspondence,  vol.  i. 
p.  35S. 

t  Critical  Review  for  Nov.  1799. 


In  the  commission  1569,  "  or"  is 
disjunctive,  not  assimulative.  A  par- 
ticle in  vague  old  language,  is  a  sandy 
foundation.  Pasquier  is  of  noted  in- 
accuracy ;  the  minstrel  might  tran- 
scribe the  romance  for  his  own  use, 
as  a  prodigy ;  a  minstrel  might  even 
write  a  romance,  Exceptio  jirmat  regu- 
lam. 

Even  granting  all  those  passages  in 
your  favour,  you  must  contend  against 
hundreds  on  the  opposite  side.  For  a 
part,  Ritson's  book  may  be  referred  to. 

As  to  your  Lordship's  being  the 
first  who  used  the  word  Minstrel  in 
the  new  sense  of  poet,  I  must  confess 
ray  inability  to  point  out  any  one 
writer,  English  or  foreign,  who  used 
it  in  that  sense  before.  That  you  are 
not  the  last,  will  appear  from  Beattie's 
Minstrel,  &c.  and  I  could  name  at 
least  fifty  others,  including  Ritson's 
book  of  1792,  and  many  productions 
of  my  own.  The  word  Troubadour  is 
never  used  for  an  English  poet ;  to  its 
late  general  use  I  am  an  entire  stranger. 
Your  Lordship  will  no  doubt  reconsi- 
der this  part  of  the  note,  as  open  to 
such  easy  objections ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  Review  is  beneath  your 
literary  reputation. 

I  hope,  ray  Lord,  that  your  good- 
ness will  excuse  the  brevity  of  these 
objections,  which  is  owing  solely  to 
ray  many  avocations.  1  have  found 
brevity  look  like  harshness,  but  no- 
thing can  be  further  from  ray  mind, 
and  I  am  sorry  even  to  object  to  any 
of  your  opinions,  seldom  indeed  erro- 
neous. I  ever  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

J.  Pinkerton. 

Hampstead,  4  Sept.  1794. 

T/ie  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Dromore,  at  Dromore, 
Ireland. 

The  Bishop  has  indorsed  the  above 
letter  in  red  chalk,  "  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
answer  to  my  note,"  and  at  the  begin- 
ning he  has  written,  "  Pinkerton's 
attempt  to  prove  Minstrels  only  Musi- 
cians." 
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Mr.  Urban,  and  contains  nature ; 

THE  doctrine  of  Hemsterhuis,  which,  aitfia =tn}/wi,  as  being  the  sepulchre 

from  its  most  striking  character,  that  of  the  soil ; 

of  carrying  analysis  to  extreme  sim-  vurrpaTrri,  because  Jirar  ayatrrpt^a, 
plicity,  may  be  called  the  simple-radi-  from  converting  to  itself  the  sight, 
cal,  I  have  now  discussed  in  several  Again,  Ai6w<ros,  when  jocosely  call- 
important  views  with  great  fairness  ed  dtootwo-ot,  as  the  giver  of  tcine,  is 
and  yet  without  any  false  delicacy.  It  partly  composed  of  ouns  ;  which  may 
remains  that  I  devote  a  like  share  of  justly  (and  gravely  enough)  be  deno- 
attention  to  the  Cratylean  doctrine  ;  minated  oluvovs,  because  it  is  accus* 
which,  as  it  proceeds  upon  the  recti-  tomed  to  deprive  those  of  intellect  who 
tude  of  names,  that  is,  upon  the  de-  possessed  it  before, 
signed  accommodation  of  the  name  to  A&i)vn=6tov6n,  as  understanding  di- 
the  object,  we  may  not  unaptly  call  vine  concerns  in  a  superior  manner; 
the  rational-significant.  or  ehe=f]6ov6n,  as  being  intelligence 

The  origin  of  names  from  imposition  in  manner*, 

and  not  from  nature  is  the  usual  mode  In  either  case,  the  present  word 

of  expression  for  an  idea  ;  which  Ms-  ABfjvn  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  euphoni- 

chylus  is  said  to  have  exemplified  in  ous  change  and  improvement  of  the 

his  Plays,  before  Plato  wrote  a  dia-  original  appellation, 

logue  on  purpose  for  its  demonstra-  Let  thus  much  at  present  suffice  to 

tion  and  developeraent.  exemplify  what  may  be  termed  the 

In  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  it  is  the  Cratylean  doctrine  of  names,  as  dis- 

less  important  to  determine  how  much  cussed  seriously  or  (in  part)  face- 

of  that  investigation  is  serious  and  tiously  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called 

how  much  again  is  ironical ;  since  my  Cratylus. 

present  intention  is  only  to  show,  what  At  all  events,  that  splendid  notion, 

the  etymological  system  there  pro-  after  it  was  once  started,  seems  to 

posed  and  since  adopted  amounts  to  have  spread  with  enthusiasm  through 

in  itself.    Its  essence  then  lies  in  as-  many  fervent  and  fanciful  brains,  till 

suming,  on  the  part  of  certain  original  at  length  it  was  enshrined   (so  to 

name-givers  whether  divine  or  human,  speak)  in  the  Commentaries  of  Eusta- 

a  deep  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thins.    Emanating  from  thence,  with 

attributes  and  character  of  the  thing  various  reception,  but  more  or  less 

or  person  requiring  to  be  named ;  so  always  honoured,  it  long  enjoyed  a 

that  the  thing  should  be  distinguished  large  share  of  scholastic  idolatry  in 

by  a  name  indicative  of  its  constituent  numerous  editions  of  the  Clavis  Ho- 

elements  and  qualities,  and  the  person  merica.  An  English  translation  of  that 

by  a  pregnant  appellation  should  ade-  Clavis  for  the  eight  first  books  of  the 

quately  denote  what  he  actually  was,  Iliad  now  lies  before  me  ;  and  beyond 

or  even  in  some  cases  what  he  was  all  doubt  presents  a  monument  of  eru- 

destined  to  become.  dition  as  rich  in  amusement  as  it  is 

A  few  lively  instances  will  show  profound  in  philosophy, 

this  whole  matter  more  clearly  and  Let  the  worthy  and  ingenious  trans- 

readily  than  all  the  definitions  in  the  lator,  however,  of  the  C.  H.  stand  ac- 

world.  quitted  of  all  participation  in  the  way- 

In  No.  IV.  of  these  papers  1  have  ward  fancies  of  Homeric  etymology : 

illustrated  the  Cratylean  etymology  by  his  own  Advertisement,  indeed,  dis- 

two  very  strong  specimens  of  decora-  tinctly  declares,  that  he  is  answerable 

position ;  Aya^(fivu)u=\tiyav  and.ft«Vtov,  for  the  translation  alone,  not  at  all  for 

from  his  patient  endurance  at  the  siege  the  erroneous  matter  in  the  original 

of  Troy,  and  au6pomos=aifa8pS)v  ono»-  book. 

nas,  as  contemplating  what  he  beholds.  Now  for  the  proof ;  one  line  of  the 

To  render  the  exemplification  full  Iliad,  and  that  the  very  first,  may 

and  satisfactory,  let  a  few  specimens  content  us. 


more  be  exhibited  both  of  things  and 
of  persons. 


Mrjviv  att&t,  Ota,  UrfXTfiadtea  A^iXrjos. 


Thus,  then,  y}n>xf)=<pva«xTi,  as  de-  "  Mrjvu,  lasting  urath.  Th.  p*p&,  to 
nominating  that  power  which  carries    remain  firm/*    Very  good :  lasting  I 
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see,  but  where  is  the  wrath?  A  purely 
gratis  dictum.  Some  unknown  an- 
cient's  avros  rrfxi  for  it,  nothing  more; 
except,  indeed,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
cases,  the  blind  acquiescence  in  it  ever 
since. 

2.  "  ActdcD,  to  sing.  Th.  a,  in  tens. 
and  eiday,  to  know ;  because  this  word 
is  applied  principally  to  poets,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  various  things 
is  attributed." 

3.  •*  6f«,  a  goddess.  Th.  6«6i,  a 
cod,  which  from  Btdnpat,  to  behold 
with  religious  awe  and  admiration,  to 
view;  or  from  Btta,  to  run,  because 
the  planets,  which  revolve  in  a  conti- 
nual course,  were  styled  Deities  by 
the  ancients." 

4  "  AxiAXrvf.  On  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  is  written,  A^t- 
Acvs,  being  formed  from  a,  intens.  and 
t6  x*IAos,  the  lip." 

After  these  four  magnificent  sam- 
ples from  the  Claris  Homerica,  who- 
ever entertains  a  wish  for  more,  may 
find  them  by  scores,  equally  rational, 
and  not  a  whit  less  amusing,  from  the 
A  to  the  Q  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Along  the  line  of  derivations  here 
shown  up  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
rational-significants,  common  acute - 
ness  might  easily  indulge  itself  in  de- 
tecting points  upon  points  of  strange 
irrationality.  But  there  can  be  no 
pleasure  to  an  ingenuous  mind  in  the 
mere  act  of  exposing  absurdities.  And 
a  very  few  decisive  instances,  there- 
fore, shall  here  be  selected  to  demon- 
strate the  bright  and  false  character  of 
that  etymology  ;  which  for  so  many 
centuries  like  an  ignis  fatuus  has  only 
shone  to  lead  astray. 

A  total  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
many  things  in  the  Homeric  age  has 
bevond  all  doubt  been  visible  in  some 
of  the  commentators  both  ancient  and 
modern.  In  No.  III.  of  these  Letters, 
I  pointed  out  the  very  erroneous  no- 
tion entertained  as  to  the  practice  of 
any  thing  like  Chirvrgery  in  Homer's 
own  account  of  the  Trojan  war.  To 
that  illustration  let  the  following  three 
cases  of  anachronism  be  added  ;  which 
involve  bad  etymology  and  violation 
of  historic  truth  in  the  very  same 
charge  against  the  etymologist. 

The  words  selected  to  verify  this 
accusation  shall  be  presented  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Iliad  : 
and  of  the  Scholia  impeached  two  will 
be  found  amongst  the  earliest  extant, 


those  of  Apollonius  Sophista,  as  edited 
by  lllhison  in  1773. 

A.  149-  (p.  474.)  Aristarchus  is  here 
quoted  by  Apollonius  to  explain  the 
word  Ktp&dkttypw,  thus :  <f)p6vnpa 
KtpHovs  *x.<av,  tjyovv  aXomtKos. 

The  fox  and  the  cock  are  animals 
alike  unknown  to  the  text  of  the  Iliad; 
nor  is  there  a  pretence  for  attributing 
to  Homer  any  acquaintance  with  the 
one  or  the  other. 

A.  436.  (p.  372.)  'Ek  o*'  tvvas  ?0a- 
\ov.  Apollonius  considers  the  word 
tvvar  here  as  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  beds  of  human  use,  to  designate 
the  effect  of  ayxvpai  (strictly  so  called) 
in  giving  repose  to  the  ship. 

Anchors  strictly  so  called  were  the 
invention  of  a  later  period ;  and  the 
plain  contrivance  of  evval  (whatever 
it  was)  must  have  been  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description. 

"Their  boats  had  a  rudder  and  bal- 
last, but  no  anchor.  The  name  of  it 
does  not  occur  in  Homer  ;  nor  was 
the  use  of  that  instrument  known." — 
(Wood's  Essay,  ed.  1824.  pp.  34,  35.) 

The  third  instance  carries  us  to  the 
state  of  surgery  in  Homer's  day,  with 
which  we  began. 

A.  440.  "Epic  tlporov  pepavta. 

And  here  the  Clavis  Homerica,  after 
Eustathius  and  other  authorities,  thus 
faithfully  records  their  origination  and 
use  of  that  singular  word  aporov. 

"*A/ioror,  insatiabilis,  inexplebilis  in 
genere ;  ab  a  priv.  et  poros,  Iinteum 
illud  quod  vulneribus  induitur ;  hinc 
apoTos.  qui  lineamentis  vulnerariis  op- 
pleri  non  potest;  et,  per  consequent, 
inexplebilis." 

A  few  slight  objections  arise  to  this 
over 'Scientific  derivation. 

And  first  of  all,  the  word  porbs  or 
porav,  lineamentum  vulnerarium  (as 
Foesius  calls  it  in  his  (Economia  Hip- 
pocratisj  does  not  appear  as  a  word 
extant  in  Greek  usage  before  the  time 
of  Hippocrates;  although  in  theChoe- 
phori  of  ^schylus  (v.  464)  the  com- 
pound epporos  .  .  .  aXyos  bvpaow  tp- 
pnrov  .  .  .  by  a  bold  metonymy,  de- 
notes the  inherency  not  so  much  of  the 
medicated  lint,  as  of  the  sore  which 
should  be  cured  by  it. 

Secondly,  the  total  absence  of  all 
proof  that  surgical  skill  to  any  such 
extent  was  known  and  practised  in 
Homer's  time,  may  surely  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  a  compound  word, 
not  merely  implying  the  application  of 
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such  lint  to  a  wound,  but  giving  rise  very  dissimilar)  will  just  as  aptly  and 

to  an  extravagant  by-word  (aporov),  more  amusingly  answer  the  purpose 

could  possibly  have  existed  in  that  at  present,  a  few  coincidences  betwixt 

early  day.  D.  and  the  Clavis  Homerica  taken 

But,  lastly,  the  derivation  of  uporos  from  the  Iliad,  shall  next  be  produced, 

in  apt  significancy  from  a  different  Dammius  is  a  Janus  in  etymology  ; 

root,  and  not  from  porks,  linteum,  may  decidedly  so,  having  a  way  much  his 

well  be  pleaded  as  a  positive  argument  own  in  the  few  simple  roots,  and 

at  once  to  the  contrary.  without  scruple  or  nicety  engrafting 

For  let  us  consider  :  as  we  have  on  those  shadowy  primitives  the  con- 

meto  in  Latin,  and  pirpov  in  Greek,  ceits  of  Eustathian  derivation, 

why  might  not  ptru  itself  exist  as  a  A.  5.  (Oiw.  D.)  "  Oiwvbg,  a  bird  of 

Greek  verb,  apparently  the  very  same  augury,  Th.  o?a>,  to  think,  to  forebode." 

as  the  Latin  meto  (to  cut,  and  by  cut-  —  7.  Qidu.  D.)  "*Apo£  is  properly 

ting  to  reap),  with  the  signification  to  a  divine  appellation,  attributed  to  Ju- 

cut,  and  by  cutting  to  measure.  Hence,  piter  and  the  other  gods.    Th.  am*,  or 

with  p6ros  comiug  from  ptra,  as  vopos  ova,  above,  and  to  ukos,  a  remedy  ;  be- 

from  vcpa,  aporos  would  naturally  sig-  cause  all  relief  comes  to  us  from  the 

nify  measureless;  and  Aporov,  immea-  gods  ;  hence  it  signifies  a  chief,  a  Artn^, 

surably,  would  stand  for  its  natural  &c/' 

adverb.  —  9-  (Adw.  D.)  "  Bao-iXevs,  a  king, 

And,  lo  !  Emesti  in  Hederic  (I  have  a  chief  .  Th.  Baa>,  to  walk,  and  iXaos, 

the  satisfaction  to  see)  has  delivered  a  vropitious  [sc.  to  the  people  whom  he 

similar  judgment  under  "Apnros.   'Ex  guides  and  governs]." 

a.  prw.  et  poros.'  "  Potius,  (says  he)  —  10.  (2ca>.  D.)  "  fiovaos,  a  dis- 

ab  antiquo  pera>,  metior."  My  opinion  ease,  a  plague,  a.  pestilence.  Th.  or 

was  formed  before  I  saw  his  autho-  vu,  or  v6,  an  inseparable  negative  par- 

rity.  tide,  and  aoos,  safe,  sound." 

Whatever  is  done  by  specimen.  It  would  be  cruel  to  tax  the  patience 

should  not  be  scantily  done.    Let  us  of  my  readers  with  anv  further  speci- 

thcrcfore  take  a  few  more  illustrations  mens  of  hallucination  like  this.  And 


of  the  Cratylean  doctrine  in  its  native  having  now  redeemed  in  some 

bent  to  brilliant  absurdities,  as  present*  the  pledge  given  in  my  I  Vth  number, 

ed  to  us  in  the  early  volume  of  Apol-  I  beg  leave,  though  it  may  seem  rather 

Ionius.  abruptly,  to  conclude  what  even  to 

P.  212.  "Aorv  .  .  he  refers  to  Apion  myself  is  fast  becoming  a  wearisome 

his  friend  and  pupil  (p.  ix.)  for  its  subject  of  discourse, 

etymology,  otto  toC  etr  tyos  a»*<rrak~  R.  S.  Y.  7  July.         James  Tate. 

6ai.  ^ 

P.  414.  QtXyciv.    Here  Apollonius  ~ 

differs  from  Apion;  and  bestows  the  Mr.  Urban,                Aug.  12. 

etymology  us  to  6i\€ip  Syup.  1  AM  quite  aware  that  your  Corre- 

P.  684.    Ylpo&ara.  Harra  ra  Terpd-  spondents  "J.  T."  and  "  A.  Q."  are 

troda.  to  irpb  tt)s  /3aa<o)f  kripav  *x(iv  ver}'  superior  to  me  in  classical  learn- 

fideriv.  ing  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  latter  gentle- 

P.  844.    *u>Tfy.   O*  uvBpanroi,  anb  man  will  not  think  me  actuated  by  any 
tou  <jnari(tiv  ra  voovptva  navra  hut  rov  other  spirit  than  that  of  fair  discus- 
Xoyov.  sion,  if  I  say  a  few  words  upon  his 
  letters  "  on  the  radicals  of  the  Greek 

As  I  asserted  in  No.  IV.  that  the  language,"  in  defence  of  the  opinion 

Herasterhusian  theory  can  associate  of  J.  T.,  with  whom  I  coincided  from 

and  combine  with  the  Cratylean,  it  the  beginning  of  the  discussion, 

may  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  The  most  rational  opinion  of  the 

few  facts  in  confirmation  of  what  was  formation  of  languages  seems  to  be 

there  stated,  and  to  show  the  simple-  that  they  were  formed  at  first  as  they 

radical  blended  with  the  rational-signi-  are  now  acquired  by  children  ;  that  is, 

Jicant.  that  names  were  first  given  to  the 

To  this  end,  the  proofs  more  pro-  most  common  objects ;  that  verbs  and 

perly  would  be  drawn  from  the  Ety-  adnouns  were  then  formed  to  denote 

mologicum  L.  G.  of  Lenncp,  which  their  actions,  and  qualities ;  and  that 

with  a  little  search  might  supply  them ;  the  other  parts  of  speech  followed  as 

yet,  as  it  happens  that  Dammius  (not  they  were  more  or  less  necessary  for 
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the  communication  of  ideas.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hemsterhuisan  doc- 
trine, the  Greek  language  was  formed 
deliberately  upon  a  forechosen  princi- 
ple ;  and,  as  A.  Q.  seems  to  think,  by 
one  man,  whom  he  calls  "  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Greek  language."  Now 
this  man,  when  he  invented  the  lan- 
guage, was  either  alone,  or  associated 
with  others.  The  supposition  of  his 
being  alone — cut  off  from  mankind 
like  Robinson  Crusoe — is  absurd  ;  for 
in  that  case  he  had  carried  a  language 
from  his  fatherland,  and  did  not  want 
to  invent  a  new  one,  to  converse  with 
nobody ;  and  if  he  was  in  society,  had 
his  fellows  no  language  till  he  gave 
them  his  duads  and  triads  ?  and  if 
they  had,  did  they  give  it  up  (men, 
women,  and  children,)  to  adopt  his 
system  instead  ?  If  they  had  not  a 
language  before,  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived how  he  made  them  compre- 
hend the  nice  distinctions  of  his  plan ; 
and  if  they  had,  it  should  not  seem, 
from  the  known  tenacity  with  which 
a  people  hold  their  mother-tongue, 
that  they  would  so  readily  give  it  up. 

But  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  only  opposed  to  reason,  but  in- 
consistent with  itself.  A.  O.  observes 
that  the  duads  are  symbols  expressive 
of  acts  relating  to  some  material  agent 
taken  singly  ;  that  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  neuter  verbs ;  "  as  AO,  I  breathe; 
and  that  the  symbol  expressive  of  an 
act  relating  to  two  agents,"  (that  is, 
an  active  verb,)  "  must  be  at  least  a 
triad;  as  A-AQ,  I  divide  something." 
Now  if  this  were  the  case,  the  follow- 
ing roots,  which  are  duads,  would  be 
triads. 

*Exa,  to  produce  or  clothe  something. 

to  send  something. 

*Oo>,  to  bear  something. 

And  the  triads,  BacO 

Kiat,  f  to  go  or  come  ; 

N«»,J 

and  Ntua  ) .  « 
.pftt)jtoflow, 

would  be  duads,  since  we  cannot  say 
to  go  something,  or  flow  something. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  incon- 
sistency ;  for  the  duad,  Aw,  means  / 
breathe ;  and  vet  it  is  found  in  Aaa>, 
and  Baa,  to  divide,  and  to  go ;  with 
which  breathing  seems  to  have  no 
connexion  whatever. 

A.  Q.  observes  that  the  Hemster- 
huisan theory  turned  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  problem  as  why  the 
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same  letters  in  Greek,  though  diffe- 
rently disposed,  mean  N002,  mind, 
and  ON02,  ass;  and  why  the  Greek 
and  Latin  letters  pater  are  the  same 
as  taper  in  English.  This  problem,  I 
should  think,  might  be  put  with  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle ;  for  the  only 
solution  of  it  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
the  coincidence  is  casual,  as  dog  re- 
versed will  make  Cod,  and  the  Welsh 
llew  becomes  the  English  well.  That 
it  did  not  arise  in  the  latter  case  from 
any  principle  upon  which  the  words 
were  tirst  formed,  we  know,  because 
they  were  not  origiually  the  same ; 
llew  being  the  Latin  leo,  and  well  the 
German  quell. 

The  fact  that  IIera3terhuis  stuck  to 
his  theory  forty  years,  does  not  prove 
it  was  right ;  for  astrology  and  necro- 
mancy were  cultivated  much  longer, 
and  are  now  considered  wholly  false, 
notwithstanding.  Indeed  his  not 
choosing  to  promulgate  it  openly, 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  not  fully 
convinced  of  its  truth. 

In  etymology,  I  strongly  object  to 
such  metatheses  or  inversions  as  that 
of  the  English  die,  from  the  Greek 
IAQ,  and  to  that  straining  of  sense 
shown  in  the  extracts  given  by  J.  T. 
from  the  Etymoloyicum.  1  object  to 
the  inversions,  because  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  any  people  ever  invert 
borrowed  words  in  these  days ;  nor 
can  I  possibly  conceive  why  they 
should  do  so.  Have  we  turned  the 
French  belle  and  ennui  into  elleb  and 
iunne ;  or  the  Latin  summum  bonum 
into  mummus  munob?  or  have  Greek 
words  ever  been  reversed  in  terms  of 
science  ?  and  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  should  the  English  call 
the  Czar  (tsar)  of  Russia  raze?  or 
what  father  in  his  senses  would  re- 
verse a  Roman  name,  and  call  his  son 
Sutsugua  for  Augustus?  I  am  quite 
aware  that  letters  are  added  to,  taken 
from,  and  altered  in  derivative  words; 
as  die  and  death  in  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Teutonic  have  different  shapes, 
do,  dod,  tod;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  nation  has  been  used  to  enrich  its 
own  language  by  anagrams  of  words 
taken  from  others. 

If  those  metatheses  and  strained 
senses  were  admitted,  it  would  be 
easy  to  sit  down  and  derive  the  Eng- 
lish language  from  any  that  might  be 
named — Teutonic,  Celtic,  or  Asiatic. 
Take  the  following  examples. 
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Man,  from  mantis  (Lat.)  because 
only  man  among  animals  has  hands  ; 
tin,  an  inversion  of  the  radical  letters 
of  nt/eo  (Lat.)  because  tin  is  bright ; 
— 6m//,  from  the  radicals  of  tubsL  (Lat.) 
because  it  is  hollow ; — ram  from  those 
of  maris  (gen.  of  mas),  because  he  is 
masculine ; — mop  from  those  of  porno. 
(Lat.)  because  a  mop,  like  an  apple, 
has  a  stem  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  it ; 
— nose,  from  «mo,  in  allusion  to  snor- 
ing. 

Now  all  this  is  equally  as  rational 
as  some  of  the  derivations  in  the  25/y- 
mologicum,  though  every  word  might 
be  derived  in  a  like  manner  from  the 
Welsh,  German,  or  Russian. 

We  know  there  is  one  class  of  words 
in  every  language  not  formed  from 
duad  roots ;  the  imitative  ones,  as 
kokkv£,  cuckoo  ;  tinnio,  to  tinkle  ;  glo- 
cito  (glokito)  to  cluck;  and  hum, 
mew,  hiss,  whiz,  &c. :  and  if  the  sub- 
ject were  fairly  investigated,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  found  that  the  principle  of 
imitation  has  more  influence  in  the 
formation  of  a  language,  than  is  com- 
monly believed. 

There  is  another  thing  in  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  1  cannot  coincide  with 
A.  Q. ;  namely,  that  the  mathemati- 
cians of  our  time  are  but  as  babies  to 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  sciences  of  geometry,  tri- 


gonometry, mechanics,  optics,  acous- 
tics, projectiles,  and  the  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum,  as  taught  by  the  latter. 
Now  I  had  understood  that  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  pendulum  was  a  subject 
that  the  ancient  makers  of  the  clepsy- 
dra and  dial  did  not  study ;  and  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  found 
the  length  of  the  night  in  Britain 
"certis  ex  aqua  mensuris,"  clocks  and 
watches  were  not  known.  In  geo- 
metry and  acoustics  the  ancients  were 
very  learned ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
T/utles,  when  he  solved  the  proposition 
"  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides," 
(upon  which  many  others  depend,) 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  from  thankful- 
ness ;  and  that  Archimedes,  when  he 
conceived  the  principle  of  hydrosta- 
tics, ran  out  of  the  bath  in  ecstacy. 
In  the  application  of  the  mathematics 
to  navigation  and  geography,  the  mo- 
derns are  decidedly  before  the  an- 
cients ;  nor  had  the  latter,  as  far  as  1 
know,  any  thing  in  mechanics  or  op- 
tics superior  to  the  many  modifications 
of  the  steam* engine,  or  the  telescope 
and  reflecting  quadrant. 

Yours,  &c.       W.  Barnes. 
N.B.    In  my  last  letter,  for  "aug- 
mentum  temporale"  read  "  augmen- 
tum  syllabicum." 


PROFESSOR  SCHOLEFIELD'S  jCSCHYLUS. 
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38  9«  *v  TV  ^POfXT]6('i(T0ai.^  "  Auc- 
toritatem  non  minorem  habet  rrpoBv- 
ptloBai."  But  the  latter,  says  Wel- 
laver,  has  greater  authority;  and 
hence  V.  E.  (Valpy's  Editor)  has 
rightly  adopted  it,  and  confirmed  it  by 
v.  349.  UpoBvpias  yap  ovdiv  tkXtmfis. 

417.  *  *  *  o-rtvowra  rav  aav.] 
"  Deessc  videtur,  quod  et  sensum 
compleat,  et  cui  respondeat  \itftopeva. 
Alii  arcvovai,  omisso  \*if$op*va."  On 
this  luculent  observation  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  transcribe  the  note  of  V. 
E.  on  v.  407.  "  X«i0o/t«Va.  This  word, 
utterly  destructive  of  the  measure,  is 
stubbornly  retained  by  all  the  MSS. ; 
hence,  here  included  within  brackets. 
Wellaver  thinks  there  is  a  lacuna  in 
the  an ti strophe,  delighted,  doubtless, 
by  the  repetition  in  one  short  sentence 
of  six  words,  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  liquid  ;  'A  stream  distilling  tears 


from  eyes  easily  moved  has  vetted  with 
watery  fonts  the  cheek.*  Now,  in  such 
a  sentence,  where  could  Xtt&optva  be 
introduced  ?" 

438.  vTrwrT€va(<i.]  "  Subtus  gemil, 
i.  e.  gem  it  gerens  oBtvos  ovpaviov  no- 
Xou."  But  on  this  very  luculent  note 
we  have  to  remark,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  text  to  answer  to  gerens. 
The  fact  is,  that  varrois  is  governed  by 
\nrup6)(ov,  i.  e.  superincumbent  on  hi* 
slioulders ;  and  gerens  is  therefore  quite 
superfluous,  not  to  say  wrong. 

460.]  drjavpok,]  "  *Ar)<rvpop  kov- 
<f>ov,  tXaxppov.  Hesych.  Et  hancTur- 
nebi  lectionem  unius  MSti  et  Eusta- 
thii  auctoritate  confirmatam,  recepe- 
runt  omnes  pro  duovpot.  Ita  e$o  quo- 
que,  quaravis  dubitanter."  This  lucu- 
lent observation  would  have  been  worth 
something,  had  the  Professor  told  us 
the  reason  of  his  doubts,  as  V.  E.  ha» 
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done ;  who  says  that "  some  MSS.  have 
at icrtpm,  others  arurvpoi,  light.  But, 
as  ants  cannot  fly,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  like  bees  and 
other  winged  insects.  Hence  atitrvpot 
is  the  preferable  reading  as  applied  to 
ants;  of  whom  Horace  says,  "Ore 
trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit 
acervo." 

473.  yeVoiWT.]  "  Dawesii  hsec  est 
emendatio  pro  ytpuvff ,  melior  sane  ad 
sensum,  ad  metrum,  nisi  fallor,  neces- 
saria  (vid.  Porson.  Phoen.  1230)  ;  mu- 
tatio  est  levissima."  Here  again  we 
have  to  congratulate  the  pupil  for  de- 
serting his  master  Wei  la ver  ;  who  pre- 
fers ybmrff,  because  Hermann  some 
thirty  years  ago  chose  to  deny,  what 
he  no  longer  ventures  to  do,  the  doc- 
trine of  Dawes  respecting  the  use  of 
the  optative,  when  united  to  a  past 
tense  by  onus. 

489.  npiv  y'  ry**.]  "  np\p  Aid. 
quod  recipe  rem,  si  mihi  persuasum  ha- 
berern  irplp  produci  posse :  yt  igitur 
quod  non  otiosum  est,  et  quod  satis 
auctoritatis  habet  in  MS.  post  alios 
admissi.  Vid.  789."  Again  Profes- 
sor S.  has  wisely  left  Wellaver  in  the 
lurch,  who  has  edited  wpiv  ry*>,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Hermann,  whose  dictum 
Dindorf  has  promulgated  in  the  Pre- 
face to  "  Scenici  Gneci."  It  is  thus 
that  G.  Hermann  makes  a  cat's  paw 
of  the  young  critics  of  Germany,  who 
are  constantly  knocking  their  heads 
against  a  wall  to  the  great  amusement 
of  their  master ;  who  at  each  succes- 
sive thump  cries  out,  "  Well  done, 
blockhead ;  Well  done,  brick  wall ; 
Knock  head  harder,  boy  ;  Your  brains 
will  not  fall."  We  are  therefore  sorry 
to  find  that  J.  W.,  in  Philological  Mu- 
seum, No.  ii.  p.  242,  has  been  so  mys- 
tified by  this  new  doctrine,  as  to  think 
that  irptv  may  be  lengthened  before  a 
vowel  in  Attic  Greek,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  two  antediluvian  passages  in 
Aristoph.  Ach.  176.  and  Lysistr.  1005. 
both  of  which  have  been  properly  cor- 
rected by  critics. 

493.  ffanrvfiovs*]  "  Quasi  scilicet 
dixisset  duopto*  oia>rovr  oc£tovr  re  nai 
€vvvvfu>vs."  But  the  Professor  should 
have  stated  that  Elmsley  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  this 
reading,  which  Wellaver  has  endea- 
voured to  support  by  quoting  Xenoph. 
K.  II.  ii.  1.  t\*£as  poi  noayj  ris  tj  npoa- 
invca  koI  irdkw  rfjv  rjp,(T('pav.  But  can 
the  Greek  Professor  produce  a  similar 
passage  from  dramatic  poetry  ?  We 


doubt  it.  Nor  should  Blomfield  and 
V.  £.  have  been  so  ready  to  adopt 
dcovvnovf.  The  reading  (ttmwpoi) 
found  in  Robortellus  alone,  is  pro- 
bably here,  as  elsewhere,  the  more 
correct  one. 

552.  l&iq.]  "  Forsan  ob  met  ruin 
tV  tola,  ut  Burn."  But  Morell,  not 
Burney.  was  the  first  to  supply  iv  from 
the  Schol.  as  told  by  V.  E. 

616.  (poiraXioio-w.)  **  Secunda  pro- 
ducitur,  ut  in  Orest.  321."  For  this 
luculent  observation  Professor  S.  is  in- 
debted to  Seidler  de  Dochmiac.  p.  38  ; 
but  who  there  speaks,  and  wisely  so, 
rather  hesitatingly  ;  because  he  knew, 
what  Professor  S.  has  yet  to  learn,  that 
a  choriambus  may  answer  to  a  diiam- 
bus.  Adjectives  ending  in  -ukeos  are 
always  short  in  the  antepenultima. 
In  ^Eschylus  V.  E.  ingeniously  con- 
jectures qxv  TA  Acovy  instead  of  ^oc- 
TAAcoir.  and  aptly  compares  <fnv  yd 
with  <p*v  da  in  v.  568.  aXev  <o  6a  <po- 
fiovpai. 

635.  nap  yap  av  irvBoto."]  "  MSS. 
plerique  irarra  yap  irvBoio'  duo  nap  y&p 
nvBow.  Unus  tantum,  quod  dedi.  Et 
ita  sane  conjecerat  Steph.  neque  ap 
a b esse  posse  videtur."  On  this  lucu- 
lent observation  we  have  to  remark, 
that  the  Paris  MS.  B.  does  not  give 
nav  yap  av  in  the  text,  but  as  a  var. 
lect. ;  and  so  it  should  have  been 
stated  by  Professor  S.,  because  the 
reading  thus  obtains  additional  sup- 
port ;  for  such  a  var.  lect.  is  of  course 
derived  from  a  MS.  older  than  the  one 
that  records  it. 

647.  p*}  p-ov  irpoKnbov  ptujcrav,  a>r 
«/xot  y\vKv.]  At  this  third  pons  anno- 
rum  criticorum,  the  Professor  gives  this 
luculent  note;  "its  nam,  ii  quidem." 
Now  never  signifies  nam  or  si  qui- 
dem. But  even  if  it  did,  the  words 
would  be  still  without  meaning.  Do 
not  care  for  me  too  much ;  for  it  is  plea- 
sant. To  do  what  ?  Until  this  ques- 
tion, put  by  V.  E.,  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, the  Professor  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  with  his  brethren  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bridge.  Godfrey 
Hermann  says  that  pao-aov  i>t  is  the 
same  as  pdaaov  fj  <ur.  But  this  is  pro- 
perly doubted  even  by  Wellaver.  In 
the  passages  quoted  by  J.  W.  in  the 
Philological  Museum,  No.  ii.  p.  242. 
the  ^  has  been  wrongly  omitted  by 
Bekker,  who  ought  rather  to  have 
changed  its  into  fj,  for  those  words  are. 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  MSS. 

C77-   <*>r  H^k  ri  \ph-]  "  Alii  c  pau- 
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cioribus  codd.  puBoi'  scd  pa&rj  ferri 
potest,  prasertim  sequente  xph-  Vid. 
Porson.  Phoen.  68."  But  on  this  /w- 
culent  observation  we  have  to  remark, 

1.  That  alii  e  paucioribus.  a  would-be- 
elegance,  is  an  absurdity  ;  it  ought  to 
be  nonnulli,  iidemque  e  codd.  panciores  : 

2.  That  patij}  must  follow  xpq,  while 
paBot  would  demand  XP1V »  we  find 
it  edited  by  V.  E.  who  tells  us  that  the 
oldest  MS.  Med.  thus  reads  xpV>  w»tn 
an  v  written  above  the  tj. 

695.  Aepmjs  cucpav  tc]  On  this 
fourth  pons  asinorum  criticorum,  the 
Professor  thus  annotates  :  "  MSS.  va- 
riant inter  tucptv,  aKprjv,  et  wcpau.  Han* 
si  aana  sit,  intellige  de  rupibus  Lerna* 
irapendentibus."  Lemeean  rocks  ! 
Surely  the  Professor  is  imposing  upon 
the  ignorance  of  his  readers  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  that  he  means  to  expose  his 
own.  The  rocks  of  Lerna  !  Let  him 
talk  of  the  rocks  of  Ely,  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  he  will  not  laugh  more  than  a 
scholar  does  at  hearing  him  speak  of 
the  rocks  of  Lerna.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  passage  in  Pausanias,  ii.  36.  where 
mention  is  made  of  a  mountain  called 
Uovrivos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lema.  But  it  is  quite  evident,  first, 
that  TlovTtvoe  is  not  a  Greek  word, 
being  formed  from  the  Latin  Pontinus, 
the  name  given  to  some  marsh -land 
in  Italy ;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  a 
Greek  word,  it  never  could  be  the 
name  of  a  hill,  because  Neptune  ne- 
ver presided  over  any  hill ;  and  thirdly, 
that  if  Neptune  could  have  so  pre- 
sided, the  name  would  have  been  ndV- 
rtoff.  The  passage  in  Pausanias  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  defective. 

698.  avrhv  al(f>vtdios  popos.]  "  Trans - 
posuit  Pors.  al(f>vidios  avr6v.  Scd  in 
vulgata  altpulaws  svnizesin  patitur,  ut 
vitetur  anapaestus  in  quintasede.  Vid. 
ad  Fragin.  Incert  5."  On  this  lucu- 
lent observation  we  have  to  remark, 
first,  that  the  fragment,  yQ  Zcv,  irartp 
Zev,  gov  piv  ovpauov  ttpdros,  2v  o 
tfpy  eirovpav'mv  t(  KauBpunrwv  6 pas — is 
not  from  JSschylus,  but  Archilochus, 
as  shewn  by  Ruhnken.  on  Veil.  Paterc. 
p.  26 ;  secondly,  that  if  it  be  a  frag- 
ment of  vEschylus,  it  is  not  of  neces- 
sity extra-choral;  thirdly,  that  if  it 
were  in  the  dialogue,  it  could  not  de- 
fend al(j>viBtos ;  because,  as  Elmsley 
and  V.  E.  have  shewn,  u<pv-ibios  is  the 
correct  word,  being  formed  from  ntpv-v, 
which  is  found  in  Med.  1205.  and  Al- 
eest.  422.  ;  while  al<pv-rjt,  the  theme  of 
aitpribias  is  fouud  only  in  the  spurious 


part  of  the  I  ph.  A.  1531. ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  synizesis  here  spoken  of  exists 
no  where  else  in  Attic  Greek,  as  prov- 
ed by  Blomfield  in  Edinb.  Rev.  But 
as  Wellaver*  had  chattered  about  this 
synizesis,  Professor  S.  must  talk  about 
it  too ;  forgetful  of  the  adage,  that 
"  When  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
will  fall  in  the  ditch." 

708.  o&nor  rjvj(ovv  £tvovt  po\cTo~6ai 
Xoyovs.]  ' '  Supple  J6*e  £cVour  e  v.  7 10. " 
On  this  oracular  observation  we  have 
to  remark,  1.  That  such  an  ellipse  can 
be  supported  by  no  parallel  passage ; 
and  2.  That  if  it  could,  it  would  not 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  started  by  V. 
E.  that  rfvxovv — poKtio-Bax  is  doubly  a 
barbarism,  to  signify  /  expected  it 
would  come. 

730.  t6£outiv  <£rjpTnp*voi.]  "  Sus- 
pensi,  ut  Horatianum  illud — Ltevo  sus- 
pensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto."  But 
as  J.  VV.  properly  observes  in  Philolog. 
Mus.  No.  ii.p.  243.  i^nprnptvot  would 
require  an  accusative,  as  in  Aristoph. 
'EkkX.  494.  irwywwiff  t^fjprrjpafat,  and 
yEschin.  p.  77.  ^nprnptvos  en-ioroAoy. 
Correctly,  therefore,  did  Blomf.  prefer 
tfaprvptvoi,  the  reading  of  one  MS. 
which  V.  E.  ought  to  have  adopted. 

820.  tovto  (fipovpiov  Xryo.]  "He- 
sych.  (ppovpior  npoipvXaypa,  irpoipv- 
XaKTTjpwv.  scil.  rem  pracavendam." 
This  one  luculent  observation  is  quite 
enough  to  shew  the  total  inability  of 
the  editor  to  understand  a  single  word 
he  reads.  So,  because  <f>povptov  means 
a  thing  to  act  as  a  guard,  it  can  also 
mean  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
Euge !  Mr.  Professor.  "  Probes  ali- 
ter,"  as  a  Cantab  would  say. 

848.  bantba.]  "  Et  hie  et  in  Orest. 
324.  (ubi  vid.  Porson.)  codd.  consen- 
tiunt  in  Acnrcda,  prima  producta,  quae 
ap.  Horn,  corripitur.  Utrobique  cor- 
rigere  yant&a  non  ausim.  Quod  si 
yarrt&ov  producatur,  utpote  yrj  forma - 
turn,  quidni  credamus  dancdov  pari 
jure,  ut  ab  eodem  fonte  ductum,  pro- 
duci  posse."  On  this  luculent  obser- 
vation we  have  to  remark,  1.  That 
eodem  fonte  is  an  absurdity,  because  ■ 
danc&ov  is  not  derived  from  the  same 
fountain  as  ya-irtbop,  i.  e.  ya ;  but 
from  a  similar  oae,  6a ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  S.  ought  to  have  written  simili 


*  This  idea  of  a  synizesis  was  started  also 
by  Heath  and  Mark  land,  and  is  advocated  by 
Hermann,  de  Metr,  p.  53.  only  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  defend  otherwise  the 

vulpate  Iwvsmr  W^nr  in  Pheen.  1637. 
against  Porsou's  iV'#ar». 
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font?  ;  2.  That  if  he  had  written  simili, 
he  would  have  written  what  is  not 
true  :  because  ya  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  yaw,  while  oa  is  not  an 
abbreviated  form  of  data,  but  of  Aatr, 
one  of  the  names  for  the  many-titled 
deity,  Ceres,  Rhea,  Terra,  and  Cybele. 
Hence  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
vd-rrcoW  being  a  dactyl,  but  none  for 
da-TTc&ov.  Hence,  too,  the  /Eschylean 
Aa  is  only  the  vocative  Aat  contracted 
into  Aa  ;  and  hence,  also,  eo  Aa  was 
an  appellation  borrowed  from  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  and 
therefore  ridiculed,  as  an  oath  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  by  Aristophanes  in 
Lysistrata,  where  those  rites  are  co- 
vertly developed. 

872.  iretrrqKovrdjrcus.]  "  Plures  MSS. 
irfVTr)Kovr6vaii.  Sed  ircirnjKovTaTrais 
recte  vindicat  Blomf.  quam  tamcn  for- 
mam  in  Suppl.  315.  prcesertim  cum 
illius  ratio  est  paulo  di versa  contra 
libros  recipiendam  non  putavi."  Could 
anything  better  prove  the  powerful 
mind  of  the  Professor  than  this  very 
luculent  observation  ?  For,  mark, 
how  well  he  sees  that  irevTrjKocrroTrais 
and  iT(VTT)KovTanais  are  not  the  same 
expressions,  and  are  therefore  not 
amenable  to  the  same  law,  which  re- 
quires in  such  compounds  the  nume- 
ral to  be  preserved  entire.  "A  second 
Daniel*  come  to  judgment." 

978.  <pvovop  dc  aapArtov  c&t  &or.] 
At  this  fifth  pons  asinorum  criticorum 
the  Professor  favours  us  with  this  lu- 
culent translation.  Itwidebit  illis  Detts 
corpora  feminarum.  But  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  The  Deity  shall  envy 
them  the  bodies  of  the  women,  Mr.  S. 
is  as  silent  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  is  determined, 
like  Porson,  that  people  shall  thank 
him,  not  for  what  he  does,  but  what 
he  does  not  say.  With  regard  to  the 
other  difficulties  of  this  intricate  pas- 
sage, we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  the  notes  of  V.  E., 
where  they  will  find  that  yEschylus 
wrote,  HfXaoyia  oc  Xc£rrat  &t)\vkt6vos . 

*  This  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  JEscU. 
Agam.  843.  etl.  Bl.  rr\fitn  o  itvrtfos  : 
•  hich  Professor  S.  translates  a  secontl  Ge- 
ryon,  totally  ignorant  that  o,  the,  cannot 
signify  a ;  and  consequently  that  we  must 
read  Y*fv*n  it  iWifor,  as  proposed  by  O. 
Burges  on  Tro.  647.-Axx<n  tis  Atat,  us 
loixt,  livrtpi :  and  who  might  have  referred 
to  H«ych.*'AXXo»  o^ror  'Hp*xXr,t' 
iwl  rw  2rxvfs»'  and  to  the  Virgillan  41  alius 
Laiio  jam  partus  Achitla." 


rvvrj  yap  av&p  (Kaorov  alavos  orepti, 
"Apri  oaptvr  cV  WKTKppovprjTa  Opuaci, 
^iBrjKTov  cV  oxpayaio-i  ^a^aaa  £i<f)os. 

899-  anvpas.)  "  Vel  sine  igne,  vel 
ardent issimus.  Hanc  interpretationem 
amplector."  But  why  Mr.  S.  should 
prefer  this  interpretation,  we  are  not 
told  ;  because,  doubtless,  such  a  com- 
munication would  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  a  Professor's  ipse  dixit. 
Blom field  understands  fireless,  more 
correctly,  in  allusion  to  Argus,  who, 
being  dead,  and  therefore  without 
heat,  is  said  to  use  a  firdess  goad.  An 
expression  scarcely  less  violent  is  to 
be  found  in  Eurip.  Orcst.  6<£f)\Jre  dap.* 
dvr)<patoTb)  <f)\oy\,  where  Musgrave 
quotes  from  Hesiod  Euct  artp  5a\ov. 

919-  aXaTfiais  irovwv.]  The  Pro- 
fessor translates  "  laboriosis  errori- 
bus."  But  that  version  would  require 
aXaratov  novois.  V.  E.  happily  reads 
aXartiais  no&av. 

929.  airnpa  7r6pip.os.]  The  Profes- 
sor's translation  is  "quod  ineluctabi- 
lia  gignit."  He  would  have  been  just 
as  near  the  mark,  had  he  written  6Vt 
ntp  faff  (TTi  m-d/ta.  For  the  words 
anopa  vopittos,  if  they  mean  any  thing 
at  all,  can  mean  only  "  erpeditus  ad 
res  impeditas ;"  and  so  the  majority  of 
MSS.  ftp  trtropa  ndptpos,  which 
Abresch  compares  with  the  Thucydi- 
dean  etc  iravra  Tropipartpov.  Blorafield, 
however,  supposes  that  n6pipoi  is  used 
transitively  ;  but  of  the  passages  quoted 
by  Musgrave  on  Soph.  Antig.  798,  not 
one  is  in  point.  But  granting  the 
Greek  to  be  quite  correct,  the  words 
are  still  without  any  meaning.  For 
as  V.  E.  properly  remarks,  '*  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  Love  can  do  for  itself 
in  difficulties,  but  what  difficulties  it 
throws  a  poor  body  into,  whom  it  will 
not  let  go  about  his  business."  Well, 
therefore,  did  Burges,  in  Class.  Journ'. 
No.  i.  p.  35.  read  antpoiros  iptpos,  and 
compare  it  with  Cho.  599.  anipfaros 
tptos,  to  which  V.  E.  has  added  Sap- 
pho's yXxmiKpov  apa^avov  Spirfrov,  and 
he  might  have  added  Hesych.  ' 
rov  onavBpomov,  and  compared  the 
sentiment  with  the  Euripidean  *Epa>c, 

TO  (TOP  oCvOpM  Vt~tKOS,  Ovd*  (T   "'EpbiS,  ill 

Tro.  852.  where  allusion  is  made  to 
the  Empedoclean  doctrine  of  *Ep<oc  and 
Ncucof,  or*E/Ht :  while  to  the  passage 
in  the  Prometheus  reference  is  made 
by  Xenoph.  Anab.  ii.  p.  169,  19.  t6v 
yap  $(<av  noXrpov  ovk  ouf  dV6  7roiov  &v 
raxovs  <pevya>p  ris  anaipvyoi,  quoted  by 
Burges  on  iEsch.  Suppl.  556. 
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938.  Tivdtraap — tV  WP0'"  *vp**°v"  has  in  Suppl.  152,  316,  661 ,  and  775. 
/3/Xos.]    On  this  antediluvian  passage  adopted  the  unsupported  readings  of 
the  Professor  thus  enacts  the  bold  dra-  that  edition,  and  even  the  conjecture 
goon.     "Vulgatam  audacter  restitui  of  Sophianus,  in  Eum.  54.  *Ek  op- 
propter  Codd.    Forsan  memoriter  ci-  pdrav  Xtifiowrt  dvvxpiki)  /3«xv,  where 
taverat  (read  citavitj  Porson  ad  Hec.  the  edition  of  G.  Burges  has  long  since 
1117."    Hence  we  are  almost  afraid  restored  the  very  words  of  iEschylus, 
to  remark,  1 .  That  irvpnvovv,  although  'Ec  d*  oppdrav  Xdfiovai  &v<r<pt\rj  XtjSa, 
read  in  MS.  Med.,  is  inadmissible  in  supported,  as  the  emendation  is,  by 
dramatic  Greek ;  since  it  is  found  only  d(p6oveartpav  \&a,  in  jEschvl.  Helias. 
in  Soph.  Antig.  230.  Avavovs  Udva>,  and  Fragm.  i.  and  (vKraLav  X#3a  in  Epigon. 
even  there  the  verse  admits  of  Awnr-  Fragm.  iii.  to  which  may  be  added 
vons ;  2.  That  as  mpncvovv  is  wrong,  Xt£or  in  Cho.  290  :  while  the  expres- 
X€poly  cannot  be  right,  on  account  of  8j0n  oW^ttXq  X$a  is  well  compared 
the  metre ;  3.  That  if  the  verse  admit-  with  the  jEschylean  *E£  oppdrw  ora- 
ted x«p°^>  t^e  ^nse  would  not ;  be-  yapa  duo^tXcr  in  Cho.  1058. 
cause  Jupiter,  as  V.  E.  remarks,  hurls  jjut  to  return  to  Robortellus,  the  very 
his  bolts  with  one  hand  alone,  &a  ap-  edition  thus  so  little  prized  by  Profes- 
pears  from  Horace's  "  Dextera  sacras  80r  s.  was  considered  by  Porson  (but 
jaculatus  arces;"  and  V.  E.  might  wno  is  Porson  when  compared  with 
have  added  Pindar's  olos  avriiraXov  *e-  Scholefield  ?)  to  be  of  such  value,  that 
paints  6*vv  Tv<p£»va  irtm\Kovnutt(pakov  Qe  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  numerous 
up  ayxaXq,  Zcv  irdrtp,   civ  %\pipois,  readings  found  in  that  edition  alone ; 
quoted  by  Strabo  xii.  p.  930.  A. ;  and  amj  till  Mr.  S.  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
lastly,  that  as  Porson  had  obelized  the  new  light,  he  was  thought  to  have 
vulgate,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  done  wisely  in  making  so  good  an  use 
he  quoted  the  passage  in  its  corrected  Qf  Robortellus'  single  MS.    But,  as 
form  through  a  slip  of  the  memory  ;  as  the  Mock  Doctor  says,  "  Nous  avont 
if  any  man,  when  quoting  from  me-  change'  tout  cela.'* 
mory,  accidentally  hits  upon  an  im-  1034.  aurij  naff  avrrfv  oiMvos  p*i(ov 
proved  reading.    Had  Porson,  indeed,  Here,  as  usual,  the  Professor, 
quoted  the  passage  as  Mr.  S.  has  0£     pakaKoywpxnv,  follows  his  bell- 
edited  it,  there  might  have  been  some  wether  Wellaver,  in  rejecting  Stan- 
reason  for  believing  that  Porson  had  iev»9  ptiov,  and  translating  ovbevos 
repented  of  his  damnatory  obelus  ;  but  ^low,         ac  nihil  valet.    But  says 
as  the  case  stands  at  present,  it  is  Blomfield,  "  How  '  greater  than  no- 
quite  evident  that  R.  P.  not  only  thing'  can  mean  'equal  to  nothing/ 
obelized  the  passage  conmlto,  but  had  1  do  not  see ;"  nor  can  V.  E.  It 
even  a  remedy  at  hand  at  the  very  time  seems,  however,  that  J .  W.  in  the  Phi- 
when  he  so  obelized  it.    With  very  lological  Museum,  No.  ii.  p.  244,  de- 
great  boldness,  therefore,  has  Professor  fends  ovfcW  p*i(ov,  and  compares  it 
S.  brought  back  the  Vulgate;  a  step  that  with  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  p. 
his  master  Wellaver  did  not  venture  23,  where,  speaking  of  the  soldiers  of 
upon,  because  he  remembered,  what  Philip,  he  says  they  are  ovdamu  £<X- 
Mr.  Scholefield  has  forgotten,  the  die-  riovs.    But  the  relevance  of  the  quo- 
rum of  Thucydides  (ii.  40.)  that  "  bold-  tation  we  confess  we  do  not  perceive, 
nest  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance."  nor  will  J.  W.  himself,  on  second 

1029.  pahOiuro ci  Xirair'Efiatr.]  "  Re-  thoughts, 

cepit  Pors.  et  post  eum  Blomf.  lecti-  1078.    el  3'  <v  rati  «x«J  At 

onem  Robortillianam  paXBdaau  atop  sixth  and  last  pnm  asinurum  criticorum 

Xtralr :  qua?  vellem  in  MSStis  esset  re-  we  meet  with  this  very  luculent  obser- 

perta.    Imo  Rob.  etiam  retinet  (pals  vation,  "  Vulg.  ft  0*  evrvxfj.  Multi 

redundantem."    On  this  luculent  note  autem  codd.  ct  fle  rati  evrvxn,*A  quam 

we  have  to  remark,  that  the  Professor  lectionera  proxime  accedit,  quod  e  But- 

here,  if  any  where,  has  given  a  con-  leri  conjectura  dedi,  Sin  hoc  bene  so 

vincing  proof  of  his  incompetence  as  habeant."    But  to  this  we  have  to  re- 

an  editor  of  iEschylus,  or  even  as  a  mark,  1.  That  tin  ought  to  be  quod  si; 

man  capable  of  putting  two  ideas  to-  for  tin  is  if  not ;  hence  d  raS  «x« 

gether.    So  then,  the  readings  of  Ro-  can  mean  only,  if  thete  things  are  to. 

bortellus'  MS.  are  inadmissible,  unless  2.  That  if  they  are  intended  to  mean, 

backed  by  inferior  MSS  !    And  yet,  in  if  be  (Prometheus)  hat  thete  things 

defiance  of  this  dictum,  the  Professor  well,  or  as  Professor  S.  explains  it,  si 
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Aw  content**  sit,  the  expression  is  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  because  Pro- 
metheus was  not  content ;  3.  That  if 
he  were  content,  the  following  words 
ought  to  be,  not  ti  x°^9  paviav,  but 
ri  ov  x°^9  pari**  ',  and  lastly,  that 
Butler's  correction  does  not  come  by 
many  paramngs  so  near  to  ct  rovd' 
tvrvxn*  tne  reading  of  the  oldest  MS. 
Med.,  as  the  conjecture  of  Burges  in 
Class.  Journ.  No.  xvi.  p.  394.  which 
V.  £.  has  wisely  adopted,  <V  t<J>  5« 
tvx*}s  •*  supported  as  it  is  by  Helen. 
1212.  and  Antig.  1229.  cV  tg> — ovp.- 
<£opo*.  Ion.  1006.  iv  ra  avfiaros,  Aj. 
314.  tv  r<p  npayftaros,  Ion.  551.  npo£- 
«W  3*  €*»  Karrtx^r,  CEd.  C.  1740. 
i\iri&<ov — tU  t'iv,  Elect.  238.  iv  rivi — 
tivBfnbmw  (and  he  might  have  added 
CEd.  T.  1174.  irpbs  W  \P*iat)  :  and 
as  he  thus  translates,  "  In  what  mis- 
fortune wftat  of  madness  lose?"  the 
passage  presents  a  connexion  of  ideas 
the  most  natural,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage the  most  correct. 

Here,  then,  ends  our  examination 
of  all  the  luculent  observations  of  the 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  on  the  Prometheus  of 
iEschylus ;  and  we  leave  it  with  our 
readers  to  decide  whether  Mr.  S.  has 
not  shewn  himself  not  only  perfectly 
incompetent  to  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, but  whether  he  has  not  brought 
discredit  on  the  very  title  of  a  Cam- 
bridge Greek  Professor  ;  a  title  which, 
strange  to  say,  has  never,  with  the 

CT  J 

exception  of  Porson  and  Dobree  (and 
even  they  were  thrust  unwillingly  into 
the  chair),  been  conferred  on  any  man 
of  first-rate  classical  attainments,  from 
the  time  of  Joshua  Barnes  to  its  pre- 
sent possessor. 

We  are  aware  that  some  apology  is 
due  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
for  devoting  so  much  space  to  such  a 
production  as  the  one  before  us ;  nor 
should  we  have  bestowed  a  moment's 
thought  on  Professor  Scholefield's  edi- 
tion of  iEschylus,  had  we  not  hoped 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  to  a  fact,  that  has 
hitherto  escaped  its  notice,  touching 
the  paramount  necessity  it  is  under,  of 
having  really  efficient  Professors  in 
the  respective  branches  of  education 
pursued  at  College  ;  and  especially  at 
a  time  when  all  our  establishments  are 
beginning  to  be  viewed  in  no  favour- 
able light  by  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
public,  led  on  by  the  gradually  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  reform. 


But,  in  thus  performing  what  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  an  imperative  duty, 
we  have  to  call  upon  the  sympathy  of 
our  readers  for  being  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  horrible  ennui  of  reading 
and  commenting  on  notes,  in  which, 
from  first  to  last,  it  has  been  our  fate 
to  travel  over  a  sterile  desert,  without 
meeting  with  a  single  oasis  to  break 
the  dreariness  of  the  road,  or  even  to 
find  a  solitary  mirage  to  cheat  the 
eye  with  the  fleeting  yet  fancied  pic- 
ture of  delight. 

Hitherto  we  have  directed  our  at- 
tention to  acts  of  commission.  Had 
we  enquired  into  acts  of  omission  also, 
we  should  have  found,  line  after  line, 
reasons  for  lamenting  the  absence  of 
every  thing  like  taste,  genius,  and 
learning;  nor  can  we  even  now  re- 
frain from  breathing  a  sigh  of  pity  for 
the  hapless  wight,  who,  placed  in  Por- 
son's  chair,  must  bitterly  feel  the 
truth  of  Horace's  remark, 

"  Urit  enim  fulqore  suo,  qui  pnegravat  arte* 
Intra  »c  po»iU». ' 

It  is,  however,  only  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  Professor  S.  has, 
in  scarcely  a  single  instance,  quoted  a 
passage  from  classical  writers  not  al- 
ready produced  by  some  preceding 
critic,  he  has  given  no  less  than  six- 
teen references  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
yet  strange  to  say,  he  has  omitted  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  and  indeed 
the  most  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to 
correct  a  most  difficult  passage,  the 
restitution  of  which  we  recommend,  a 
la  Porson,  to  the  sagacity  of  Profes- 
sor S.  and  the  attendants  of  his  lecture 
room. 

The  last  remark  we  have  to  make 
relates  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
from  which  so  few  scholars  can  keep 
themselves  free. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Prome- 
theus the  Professor  has  never  once 
dared  to  try  his  hand  at  an  emen- 
dation. Not  so  in  the  Supplices  ; 
for  there  he  has  ventured  upon  six 
conjectures.  But  why  did  he  not 
tell  us  that  of  these  mighty  six  two 
are  due  to  Heath,  the  despised  and  re- 
jected of  critics,  on  v.  62.  and  862  ; 
while  the  ^hird,  on  v.  356,  is  stolen 
from  Hermann's  Preface  to  Eurip. 
Ion.  p.  14.  as  already  remarked  by  J. 
W.  in  Philolog.  Museum,  No.  ii.  p. 
213.;  and  with  regard  to  his  really 
original  attempt  on  v.  1026.  Qvyddas 
6*  cwr  (irtnvoias,  it  is  worth  while 
quoting  the  Professor's  hculeni  note. 
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as  a  specimen  of  a  candid  critic,  of 
whom  "  none  but  himself  can  be  the 
parallel."  For  thus  Mr.  Scholetield, 
"  avr  a  codd.  abest.  Burn,  autem  legit 
trjr\  Well,  vult  <f>vyttO>a<rii'.  Quodau- 
dacius  supplevi  avrt,  et  sensuet  metro 
subvenit."  Now,  without  stopping 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  avrt,  we 
beg  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  delusive  words  //  >//.  vult ;  which 
can  only  mean  that  ll'ellavcr  tcis/irs  to 
read,  of  course  from  his  own  conjec- 
ture. So  far,  however,  is  Wellaver 
from  attempting  to  lay  claim  to  that 
reading,  that  he  properly  attributes  it  to 
G.  Burges.  But,  as  this  last-men- 
tioned scholar's  name  has  been  stu- 
diously omitted  by  Professor  S.  through 
the  whole  of  his  /Eschylus,  it  was 
doubtless  thought  better  to  tell  a  false- 
hood by  implication,  than  to  sully  the 
page  with  the  obnoxious  name.  How 
far  G.  Burges,  if  he  be  still  alive,  may 
feel  hurt  at  this  littleness  of  spirit 
in  a  brother  Editor,  we  know  not ;  but, 
were  we  in  his  place,  we  should  feel 
an  honest  pride  in  being  thus  neg- 
lected by  a  Greek  Professor,  whose 
praise,  as  in  the  case  of  Wellaver,  is 
quite  enough  to  damn  a  man  to  ever- 
lasting infamy.  "Qui  Bayium  non 
odit,  amet  tuacannina,  Meevi." 


Mr.  Urban,  June  30. 

IN  an  article  inserted  in  your  Ma- 
gazine for  June,  p.  532,  1  made  a  slight 
reference  to  a  very  rare  book,  intituled 
"  Ludus  Septem  Sapientum  ;"  and  I 
now  recur  to  the  same  subject,  in  the 
hope  that,  as  I  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  works  of  that  kind,  I  may 
be  able  to  unravel  some  of  the  most 
intricate  points  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Literature. 

Of  the  work  in  question,  there  are 
only  two  Latin  editions  of  any  note ; 
one  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  with- 
out date  or  place ;  *  and  the  other, 
"  Impressum  Francofurti  ad  Msenum, 
apud  Paulum  Reffeler,  Impensis  Sigis- 
mundi  Feyrabent." 

The  latter,f  says  Brunet,  under  the 
title  of  "  Historia  Calumnia;  Nover- 
calis,"  has  been  attributed  to  Francis- 
cus  Modius;  most  probably  on  the 
authority  of  Erhard  on  Petron.  Ar- 


#  Of  this  edition  a  copy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  See  Catalog,  v.  Roma. 

f  Of  this  edition  no  mention  is  made  by 
Mr.  Douce,  in  his  notice  of  the  44  Ludus." 


bitr.  §  cxi.  But,  as  Modius  is  known 
to  have  had  access  to,  and  made  use  of, 
Latin  MSS.  (see  Jbcher's  Allgemeine 
(Jfflehrten  lexicon,  v.  Modius),  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  merely 
transcribed  an  older  and  better  MS. 
than  the  one  used  by  the  first  editors 
of  the  "  Ludus  ;"  where  the  barbarous 
Latinity  proves  at  once  a  modern  hand ; 
while  the  style  of  the  other  is  such  as 
would  not  disgrace,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  best  tera  of  Roman  lite- 
rature. This  surmise,  respecting  the 
real  origin  of  Modius's  version,  is 
partly  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  Pe- 
rms Faber  of  old  accused  Modius  of 
plagiarism,  on  the  ground,  probably, 
of  his  having  passed  off  as  his  own  a 
work  obtained  from  other  sources.' 
Thus  much  is  at  least  certain,  as  we 
learn  from  Erhard,  1.  c.  that  two  MSS. 
of  the  "  Ludus  "  were  actually  in  ex- 
istence eighty  years  after  the  time  of 
Modius,  one  in  the  possession  of 
Muntzenburg,  then  prior  of  the  Car- 
melite Monastery  at  Francfurt  on  the 
Maine,  the  very  place  where  Modius's 
version  appeared ;  and  the  other  in  the 
library  of  Goldast.  Where  those  MSS. 
are  now  to  be  found,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Should  they  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  compared  with  the  version 
of  Modius,  they  will  most  probably 
confirm  the  suspicion  stated  above ; 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  incidents  detailed  in  the  story 
of  Menelaus,  Helen,  and  Paris,  could 
have  been  invented  by  a  modern  ;  al- 
though they  would  naturally  occur  to 
an  ancient  author,  familiar  with  all 
the  traditions  relating  to  "  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine."  Had  the  incidents  been 
such  as  might  have  been  picked  up 
from  classical  source,  no  argument 
could  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  story  ;  but  when  we  read 
there,  what  we  in  vain  search  for  else- 
where, how  Paris  was,  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  sent  by  Venus,  induced  to 
visit  Greece ;  and  how  he  there  saw 
Helen,  to  whom  Venus  had  also  sent  a 
dream,  and  how  by  the  aid  of  those 
dreams  the  parties,  although  previ- 
ously total  strangers  to  each  other, 
became  acquainted  at  first  sight ;  and 
why  Paris  was  kindly  received  as  a 
guest  by  Menelaus ;  and  how  he  con- 
trived not  only  to  keep  up  a  secret 
intercourse  with  Helen,  but  to  carry 
her  off  before  the  very  eyes  and  even 
with  the  good  wishes  of  the  husband, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  trick  so 
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successfully  played  on  him  by  his  the  former ;  and  had  he  also  borne  in 
faithless  wife  and  her  handsome  para-  mind  that  son  is  in  Hebrew  bar,  and 
mour ;  we  must  at  once  acknowledge  in  Greek  pais,  while  the  Latin  sanct 
that  the  whole  story  bears  all  the  in-  is  the  same  as  the  Oriental  Bind,  he 
ternal  marks  of  an  old  tale.  To  this  would  have  also  seen  that  Sind-a-bar 
must  be  added  the  external  proof  aris-  and  Synt-i-pas,  both  of  whom  figure 
ing  from  the  fact,  that  the  same  work  away  in  connexion  with  these  half- 
contains  another  and  wittier  version  Greek  and  half-Asiatic  tales,  are  one 
of  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron,  and  the  same  person ;  and  that  both 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  as  of  those  words  refer  not  to  the  holy 
this  last  story  is  told  not  only  by  Pe-  man  teaching,  but  to  the  holy  child 
tronius,  but  even  in  the  Greek  Life  of  taught ;  whose  name  in  Modius's  ver- 
iEsop  (not  written,  as  Bentley  sup-  sion  is  Astrei,  a  corruption  of  *A<rrf« 
posed,  by  Planudes,  but  merely  edit-  ptov  (hence  Horace's  Asterie),  itself  a 
ed  by  that  monk,  and,  as  in  the  case  synonyme  for  AlBtpiov,  the  Greek  for 
of  his  castrated  collection  of  Epigrams,  Sancti  or  Divi. 

expurgated),  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Thus  then  have  I  been  able  to  trace 

both  stories  were  derived  from  a  Greek  the  far-famed  Syntipas  to  its  really 

original  writer,  who  lived  not  only  be-  Greek  original  ;  and  having  shown 

fore  the  time  of  Nero,  to  whom  Petro-  that  Syntipas  or  Sindibar  are  merely 

nius  is  said  tohwebeenArbiter  Elegan-  Oriental  hybrid  compounds,  I  proceed 

tiarum,  but  even  before  the  time  of  Au-  to  prove  that  the  equally  celebrated 

gustos ;  for  the  same  story  of  the  Dame  Bid-pai  is  another  Oriental  hybrid 

of  Ephesus  is  found  in  the  collection  compound  ;  where  bid  means  a  song, 

of  Phaedrus's  fables,  discovered  about  and  pai,  as  before,  a  child:  and  that 

twenty  years  ago  at  Naples  ;  at  least  Bid-pai  is  not  the  name  of  a  person, 

if  Phsedrus  were,  as  he  is  supposed  to  but  the  title  of  a  poetical  work  written 

be  by  some,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  for  the  instruction  of  a  child.  Now 

By  whom  and  at  what  time,  and  that  bida  means  poetry  is  plain,  from 

with  what  view  the  original  Greek  the  word  Da-bid;  where  Da  is  the, 

"  Ludus  "  was  written,  will  be  satis-  and  bid,  poet  (that  person  being  hot 

factorily  shown  upon  some  future  oc-  *£oxhv>  tne  P0€0  i  and  that  Da  is  the, 

casion.    At  present  it  is  enough  to  is  proved  from  Da-rius,  which  is  evi- 

state  that  the  Latin  "  Ludus "  is  a  dently  the  rayah  or  king ;  and  from 

portion  of  a  work,  which  when  com-  Da-lilah,  the  lovely,  or  rather  the  lovely 

plete,  owned  no  equal  for  the  rare  as  a  lily.    Hence  Bid-pai  is  Poet  for 

union  of  sparkling  wit  and  sober  wis-  Boy :  where  Bida  or  Vida  has  evidently 

dom,  for  a  boundless  range  of  thought  some  connexion  with  the  Greek  ooida, 

combined  with  a  concentrated  fixed-  aoida  ;  and  hence   Bag  ha- Vida  are 

ness  of  purpose,  and  for  a  deep  vein  of  merely  the  Greek  sounds  'Ayt-aoi&a, 

useful  truth  running  under  a  thin  sur-  Ha gi -aoida,  i.  e.  "  lioly  poetry." 

face  of  amusing  fiction.  The  third  and  last  Oriental  hybrid 

Mr.  Douce  in  Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  compound  connected  with  these  half 

Metrical  Romances,"  vol.  III.  has  en-  Greek  and  half  Asiatic  stories,  is  the 

deavoured  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  title  of  the  oriental  work  Calilah  Dim* 

"Ludus"  to  the  fictions  of  the  East ;  na;  which  means  literally,  Cala,  mi- 

and  to  that  part  of  the  world  we  are  nister,  Ali,  a  lord,  and  Dimna  a  lady, 

doubtless  indebted  for  so  much  of  the  At  least  Dimna  is  evidently  a  corrup- 

work  as  is  taken  up  by  the  long  and  tion  of  Domina ;  and  while  Ali  is 

unmeaning  narrative  of  the  King's  lord,  the  word  Cal  is  only  the  latter 

son  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  properly  half  of  the  word  Schah-Kal,  corrupted 

wanting  in  the  old  French  metrical  by  the  English  into  Jackall,  but  which 

version  of  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  means  Schah,  a  King,  and  Kal,  a  mi- 

where  the  story  of  the  two  crows  nister,  or  rather  a  cunning  servant ;  for 

ends  the  work.  cal  has  probably  some  connexion  with 

Had  Mr.  Douce  remembered  the  the  Latin  cal-eo,  I  am  cunning ;  an  at- 

fact,  that  the  Greek  versifier  of  the  tribute  assigned  to  the  Fox,  who  plays 

fables  of  JSsop  is  called  Babrias,  in  the  Greek  fables  the  same  part  as 

while  the  Oriental  author  is  called  Ba~  the  Jackal  does  in  the  Oriental. 

bier  or  Beber,  he  would  have  seen  Of  this  work  we  meet  with  another 

that  the  latter  is  only  a  corruption  of  title,  Belile  et  Dimneh ;  which  is  evi- 
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dently  corrupted  from  Bettua  et  Do- 
mi na. 

Thus  then  have  I  laid  open  the  real 
Greek  source,  to  which  these  Oriental 
fictions  are  to  be  traced ;  or  at  least  have 
shown  the  origin  of  the  hitherto  inex- 
plicable names  of  supposed  authors, 
and  the  titles  of  books  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Oriental  manufacture. 
In  this  account  I  have  supposed  that 
literature  travelled  eastward,  and 
not,  as  usually  asserted,  westward. 
But  this  last  is  an  assertion,  which 
like  a  hundred  others,  has  been  taken 
up  at  random,  and  still  keeps  its 
ground,  despite  the  evidence  of  facts, 
which  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  by 
Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  and  the 
settlement  of  his  Generals  in  different 
parts  of  Asia,  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  arts  and  sciences,  wa*  ex- 
tended to  countries,  which  till  that  pe- 
riod had  scarcely  heard  of  Greece,  and 
of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  writ- 
ings of  men  whose  every  word  has  be- 
come in  after-times  a  mine  of  thought ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that 
Greece  learned  in  the  East,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Ionia,  became  a  part  and 
parcel  rather  of  her  tenets  of  philoso- 
phy than  of  her  fictions  of  romance ; 
or  if  she  did  derive  some  slight  aid  to 
her  literature  by  her  intercourse  with 
Asia,  the  great  body  of  her  poetry  es- 
pecially was  her  own ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  detect,  at  least  in  her  better  days, 
the  purpureos  pannos  obtained  from 
the  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments 
of  Oriental  imagery. 

To  the  preceding  list  of  Eastern  hy- 
brid compounds  may  be  added  the 
Hitoo-paidessa ;  which  like  Bid-pax, 
contains  a  Greek  word,  derived  from 
pais,  namely,  paideunusi  (irat&euovai) , 
and  also  another  Greek  word  Hepta 
(HfWTa),  corrupted  into  Hitoo ;  and 
hence  Hitoo-paidessa  is  only  an  Orien- 
tal "  Septem  Sapient  um  Ludus;"  of 
which  we  have  an  imitation  in  old 
French  rhyme,  under  the  title  of  "  Le 
Chatoiement  d'un  pere  a  son  Fils," 
and  a  more  modern  prose  representa- 
tion, that  passes  under  the  name  of 
"  Alphonsus  de  Clerical i  Disciplina ;" 
said  to  be  translated  by  a  Jewish  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  out  of  an  Hebrew 
work,  itself  a  translation  from  an  Ori- 
ental original.  In  this  version  of  Al- 
phonsus, which  is  only  one  step  re- 
moved from  John  of  Capua's  barba- 
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rous  Latin  version  of  the  "  Directo- 
rs am  Humanie  Vita;/'  we  lose  sight 
of  the  mystic  seven,  because  at  that 
time  the  Clergy  were  extremely  un- 
willing to  admit  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  religion  of  Rome  and  the 
superstitions  of  Egypt. 

This  work  of  Alphonsus,  says  Mr. 
Douce,  in  Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  Ro- 
mances," I.  p.  134,  is  attributed  in 
Latin  MSS.  to  the  Arabic  Loe-man. 
But  the  celebrated  Locman,  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  i£sop,  and 
whose  history  has  battled  every  writer 
on  the  subject  to  unravel  it,  is  only 
another  Oriental  hybrid  compound, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  \6yot,  Logos, 
united  to  the  Asiatic  Man,  found  also 
in  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Hence  Loc- 
man,  or  Log-man,  means  only  Fable- 
Man,  the  Greek  word  \6yos  being  used 
indiscriminately  with  Mv$os,  to  signify 
a  fable. 

Mr.  Douce  also  says,  that  the  oldest 
French  metrical  version  of  the  **  Lu- 
dus" is  found  in  some  MSS.  with  the 
title  Dolopatos.  But  this  is  obviously 
only  a  corruption  of  Doulos  Pistos 
(AoCXof  rJurrof) ;  that  being  the  name 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  as  we  learn  from  iEsch.  Pers. 
TaoV  piv  He  paw  —  nurra  icaActrat. 
Equally  obvious  is  it  that  the  French 
author  Hebers  is  a  corruption  of  He- 
brews, the  writer  said  to  be  translated 
by  Alphonsus. 

Thus  much  in  proof  that  the  Orien- 
tal collections  might  have  been  derived 
from  Greek  or  Latin  originals.  My 
next  inquiry  will  be  to  show  that  they 
must  have  been  so  derived,  and  to 
point  out  when,  why,  and  how,  the 
literature  of  Greece  became  first  known 
to  the  Orientals. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  Q. 

P.S.  Instead  of  saying  there  are 
only  two  editions  of  the  "  Ludus,"  I 
ought  rather  to  have  said  that  there 
are  three.  For  the  "  Historia  Calum- 
niae  Novercalis,"  is  evidently  an  older 
representation  of  the  "  Ludus,"  as 
observed  by  Brunet ;  a  fact  of  which 
Dibdin  seems  not  to  have  been  aware, 
who  has  given  some  account  of  a  copy 
in  "  jEdes  Althorpianae,"  p.  147,  of 
the  edition  by  Gerard  Lieuw ;  but  whe- 
ther it  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the 
edition  *,  I.  et  a,  is  more  than  I  can 
say. 
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Akchaologu.  Vol.  XXIV.  cieott  in  their  sacrificial  and  social  feasts, 

(Continueifrom  p.  49.)  »  the  .Patio!$  fo\ 

r       '  sculls  of  victims,  from  being  at  first  «us- 

VI.    An  Account  of  various  Roman  pended  on  the  friezes  of  their  temples,  be- 

Antiquities  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  came  at  last  sculptured  on  them  in  stone, 

Church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane,  §o  were  these  vegetable  wreaths  at  length 

and  in  East  cheap,  in  forming  the  North-  transferred  to  the  matter  of  the  paterae 

em  Approaches   of  the  new  London  themselves,  in  fictile  representation." 
Bridge.  By  Alfred  John  Kempe,  Esq.       Subjoined  to  this  paper  is  a  sort  of 

F.S.A.  catalogue  raisonnte  of  the  articles  dis- 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  covered,  and  a  list  of  nearly  thirty 
to  these  discoveries  have  been  already  different  potters'  stamps,  which  in  se- 
noticed  in  the  communication  by  Mr.  veral  instances  are  the  same  as  on 
Kempe  to  our  last  volume,  part  i.  pp.  vessels  found  in  other  parts  of  Bri- 
194,  387.  As  the  excavation  drew  tain,  in  Germany,  and  Gaul.  Some 
near  the  line  of  the  street  of  Eastcheap,  interesting  etchings  of  the  articles 
the  fragments  of  the  fine  red  ware,  found  illustrate  Mr,  Kempe *s  paper, 
commonly  called  Samian,  became  very  If  he  obtained  the  amphora  delineated 
plentiful ;  several  mortars  of  baked  in  plate  XLIV.  whole,  it  must  be  a  va- 
whitish  clay  of  various  dimensions,  luable  relic.  We  shall  amplify  his  re- 
each  furnished  with  a  lip  ;  portions  of  ference  to  Pliny  in  relation  to  potters' 
earthen  bottles,  handles  and  bottoms  ware.  In  referring  to  the  unspeakable 
of  amphone,  of  different  forms,  and  bounty  (inerrabilis  benignitas)  of  our 
party  walls  composed  of  rag-stone,  of  mother  earth,  that  author  tells  us,  it 
buildings  which  had  evidently  aligned  afforded  in  the  most  ancient  times 
with  the  present  street,  were  disco-  material  for  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
vered.  These  walls  were  covered  with  that  it  was  made  into  wine  vessels, 
vood  ashes,  and  about  them  were  found  tubes  for  water,  flue  tiles  for  baths, 
many  fragments  of  green  moi/«t  glass,  facing  tiles*  (laterculis  frontntts)  for 
and  of  the  red  Samian  ware,  disco-  houses,  &c.  Samian  vessels,  he  adds, 
loured  by  fire.  This  circumstance,  were  much  esteemed  for  the  table ;  they 
and  that  of  the  Roman  pavements  -were  manufactured  in  Italy,  at  Arre- 
found  in  the  City  of  London,  being  tiura,  Surrentum,  Asta,  Pollentia,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  stratum  three  Tralles  ;  in  Spain  at  Saguntum  ;  in 
inches  deep  of  wood  ashes,  Mr.  Kempe  Asia  at  Pergamos  and  Mutina.  The 
considers  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  retain  to  this 
catastrophe  in  which  the  Roman  set-  <Jay  the  Roman  manner  of  raanufac- 
tiers  in  London  were  involved  in  the  turing  their  pottery,  in  a  most  strik- 
time  of  Nero.  The  mortars  discover-  ing  degree.  The  thinness  to  which  the 
ed  in  Eastcheap.  he  seems  disposed  to  clay  was  drawn  out  upon  the  lathe 
consider  as  used  by  the  Romans  for  was  the  test  of  excellency  in  the  an- 
the  trituration  of  their  corn;  and  to  cient  potters'  art.  The  lightness  of 
the  classical  authorities  which  he  the  Etruscan,  or  vases  of  the  Greek 
quotes  in  support  of  this  opinion,  he  school,  is  astonishing.  Pliny  tells  us 
might  have  added,  that  wheat  appears  Qf  two  amphorae  which  were  hung  up 
to  derive  its  very  name  Triticum  from  in  the  temple  of  Erythia,  considered 
this  ancient  mode  of  manipulating  it  as  sacred  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
tor  the  purposes  of  life.    The  Samian  dinary  tenuity  ;  they  being  the  result 


Mr.  Kempe  does  not  think  was  Qf  a  trial  of  skill  between  a  master 

altogether  appropriated  to  sacrificial  potter  and  his  apprentice,  which  could 

purposes,  but  employed  by  the  better  turn  the  thinner  vessel. 

order  of  Romans  for  the  general  uses  — — — -  -  — — ; — 

of  the  table.    With  respect  to  the  ve-  ^^V*?               f  th\naS* 

stable  ornaments  which  appear  so  »f  ro^  w^ch  presenud  th,s  outhne  to 

grtaoic   urnamcnu*   wmcii     FP  the  eye,  O  —  O  —  O.  In  Sir  John  Soane'* 

commonly  impressed  on  tnese  vessels,  hoose  .f  a  ^,^1  spf  cimen  of  one  of  these 

be  says,  tiles,  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of 

were  io  much  used  by  the  aa-  the  new  church,  Paddington. 
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VII.  Historical  Remarks  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Game  of  Cheat  into 
Europe,  and  on  the  ancient  Chessmen 
discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis.  By 
Frederic  Madden,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
— This  elaborate  treatise  has  already 
been  fully  analysed  in  our  number  for 
May. 

VIII.  An  account  of  two  ancient 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum  ;  one 
representing  the  attack  of  the  French  on 
the  town  of  Brighthelmstone  in  1545  ; 
Me  other,  the  battle  of  Arques  fought 
near  Dieppe  in  1589.  In  a  letter  by 
Henry  Ellis.  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec. 

The  Chroniclers  inform  us,  that  on 
the  19th  July,  1545,  the  Admiral  of 
France,  M.  Danebalte,  arrived  with 
his  whole  navy,  consisting  of  200 
ships  and  26  gallies  before  Bright 
Ham  stead,  now  Brighton,  in  Sussex. 
Some  of  his  soldiers  landed  with  a 
view  of  sacking  and  spoiling  the  coun- 
try, but  they  found  the  English  on  the 
alert ;  the  beacons  were  fired,  and  the 
honest  yeomen  turned  out  with  ala- 
crity to  repel  the  foe  with  their  usual 
weapons  of  trusty  yew. 

Prior  Jehan,  the  great  Captain  of 
the  French  navy,  who,  in  the  year 
1514,  had  attacked  and  burnt  the  town 
in  the  night,  commanded  the  storm- 
ing party  on  this  occasion  also,  but 
came  not  off  this  time  "scot  free;" 
for  the  country,  as  we  have  said,  be- 
ing roused,  and  the  day  beginning  to 
break,  Prior  Jehan  sounded  a  retreat ; 
the  English  archers  shot  so  fast  at 
him  and  his  galleymen,  as  they  were 
retiring  over  the  beach,  that  they  were 
fain  to  wade  to  their  boats,  which  the 
Prior  reached  not  without  a  Royal 
English  mark  on  his  face,  for  a  broad 
arrow  pierced  his  eye,  of  which  wound 
he  had  nearly  died.  On  his  recovery 
he  offered  at  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of 
Boulogne  an  image  of  himself,  with 
an  arrow  sticking  in  his  face,  in  me- 
morial of  a  recovery  which  he  attri- 
buted to  her  miraculous  interposition. 
The  drawing  is  singularly  interesting: 
the  town  is  seen  on  fire ;  the  English 
under  their  banner  of  St.  George  are 
marching  to  its  relief, — we  observe 
an  open  space  styled  "  a  felde  in  the 
middle  of  the  towue,"  doubtless  the 
Steyne. 

•  The  second  drawing  illustrates  an 
important  passage  in  Sully's  Memoirs, 
in  which  he  relates  that  Henry  IV. 
with  only  3000  men,  was  enabled  to 
withstand  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 


Mayenne,  amounting  to  30,000,  to 
keep  them  at  bay,  and  finally  to  make 
good  his  retreat  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Castle  of  Arques,  which  consisted 
but  of  four  pieces,  but  which  were 
served  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  to 
throw  the  whole  body  of  the  Duke's 
army  into  confusion,  and  oblige  them 
to  retire  out  of  the  range  of  this  for- 
midable little  battery.  The  town  of 
Dieppe  is  included  in  the  view. 

IX.  Accompts  of  the  manor  of  the 
Savoy,  temp.  Richard  II.  Communi- 
cated by  William  Walton,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Of  these  documents  we  give  the 
following  specimen : 

*'  For  Stephen  Lett,  mason,  repairing 
and  amending  the  water-gate  of  the  Savoy* 
aforesaide,  fur  two  day*,  at  €d.  a  day,  1 9d. 
and  for  one  stone  and  limne  for  the  same, 
bought  for  3s.  6d.  and  fur  the  wages  of  a 
labourer,  being  within  the  aforesaid  manor, 
and  working  there,  making  alleys  in  the 
garden,  and  digging  for  lead,  and  for  floor- 
tile,  for  40  days  at  4d.  per  day,  1 2s.  4tU" 

This  last  charge  is  remarkable.  It 
appears  that  the  palace  was  undergo- 
ing a  repair  of  the  damage  it  had  sus- 
tained from  the  Political  Unions  of  the 
time  under  Wat  Tyler. 

The  object  of  this  mob  was  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  they  showed  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  motives  of  plunder,  for  they 
threw  his  furniture,  plate,  and  other 
valuables  into  the  Thames.  We  have 
in  our  possession  a  fine  gold  noble 
of  Edward  III.  which  was  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  construct- 
ing the  Waterloo  Bridge,  most  pro- 
bably a  relic  of  this  commotion. 

X.  Extracts  from  a  MS.  containing 
portions  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Lynn  Regis  in-  Norfolk, 
from  1430  to  1731.  Taken  from  the 
Hall  books.  Communicated  by  Hud- 
son Gurney,  Esq.  F.R.S.  V.P. 

The  records  of  the  Corporation  of 
Lynn  are  somewhat  imperfect  from 
1392  (15th  Richard  II.)  to  1453  (32 
Henry  VI.)  from  which  date  they  are 
perfect  to  the  present  day.  They  are 
in  Latin  to  1487  (4th  Henry  VII.) 
since  which  time  they  are  in  English. 
The  MS.  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gurney 's  communication,  is  a 
translation  made  probably  by  some 
town  clerk  of  Lynn  for  his  own  pri- 
vate use. 

The  election  of  the  burgesses  to  re- 
present the  borough  of  Lynn  was 
made  on  the  jury  principle  of  una- 
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nimity,  and  Mr.  Gurney  suspects  that  temple,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed, 

that  principle  obtained  in  all  our  an-  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  adytum  or 

cient  institutions,  and  that  voting  by  cell,  approached  by  three  steps.  In 

poll  is  of  late  date,  both  in  and  out  of  the  centre  of  this  cell  was  probably  an 

Parliament.    He  instances,  in  confir-  image  of  the  goddess  Fortuna.  On 

mation  of  this,  the  mode  of  calling  for  the  altar  was  this  inscription  : 

a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  •«  Fortuna;  Aug. 

The  Speaker  decides  on  acclamation,  pro  .  salute  .  L .  JEW  . 

a  poll  is  not  demanded,  but  the  Speak  -  Caesaris  .  ex  .  visu  . 

er's  decision  is  met  on  the  part  of  some  J  .  Fla  .  Secundus . 

individual  member,  by  a  direct  contra-  Prasf  •  coh  • 1  •  H»mi- 

diction,  and  he  then  names  tellers.  or"m  •  S*Sl"a,r,  • 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  v.  o.  L.  M. 

MS. :  A  record  interesting  for  the  men- 

"1433,  June  17.    The  King',  wriu  tion  of  a  hand  of  Hamian  archers 

was  publicly  read  fur  electing  member,  of  At  P-  35*  we  find  a  notice  of  the 

Parliament,  and  for  electing  them  the  Sketch-book  of  Inigo  Jones,  a  small 

Mayor  called  two  of  the  twenty-four,  and  number  of  lithographic  fac-similes  of 

two  of  the  Common  Council,  which  four  which  were  privately  printed  by  order 

chose  two  more  of  y«  twenty-four,  and  two  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  pos- 

of  the  Common  Council,  and  they  chose  sesses  the  original,  and  who  directed 

four  others,  who  all  unanimously  chose  John  one  of  the  fac-simile  copies  to  be  pre- 
Waterden  and  Thomas  Spicer  to  be  bur- 


sented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

gesse.  in  Parliament.  j.  p.  Collier,  esq<  Y.  S.  A.  addressed 

By  another  passage  in  the  record,  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  Mr. 

we  learn  the  compensation  for  ex-  Amyot,  the  Society's  Treasurer,  in 

penses  allowed  by  the  Corporation  for  which  he  remarks,  that,  although  the 

their  representatives  while  attending  sketch-book  was  executed  when  Inigo 

their  Parliamentary  duties :  Jones  was  in  Italy  in  1614,  and  he 

«« John  Waterden  reported  the  transac-  was  appointed  architect  to  the  King 

tiooa  of  Parliament,  at  which  time  was  before  IO06,  it  does  not  contain  "  a 

granted  by  the  Corporation  half  a  l  Sth,  to  single  design,  hint,  or  note  of  or  for 

be  paid  in  at  two  payment*.  &c  There  any  building,  public,  or  private,  while 

is  owing  to  them  (the  members  for  Lynn)  it  is  obvious  from  every  page,  that  the 

for  their  appearance  (in  Parliament)  for  73  author  was  studying  the  human  figure 

days,  St.  9d.  for  each  day,  of  which  they  with  great  care    The  Sketch-book  by 

a  I0"       T  \ T1* 1  i'.."""**  it*  d^c  also  settles  the  dispute  be- 

1001.  and  there  remams  19*.  Gs.  Bd.  tween  Mf  Gifford  ftnd  Mp 

A  well-written  letter  from  the  Earl  Chalmers,  and  shows  that  the  dispute 

of  Salisbury,  chosen  in  1649  a  repre-  between  Inigo  Jones  and  Ben  Jonson 

sentative  of  the  borough,  closes  Mr.  could  not  have  commenced  in  1614, 

Gurney's  paper.  when  the  former  was  in  Italy. 

In  the  Appendix  we  have,  among  At  Devonshire  House  are  preserved 
other  subjects,  a  plate  representing  Inigo  Jones's  original  designs  for  the 
three  sides  of  the  altar  dedicated  to  scenes  and  costumes  of  the  characters 
Apollo,  found  in  Foster-lane,  Cheap-  of  the  masques,  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
side,  in  excavating  for  the  foundation  son,  and  presented  at  the  Royal  resi- 
of  the  new  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1830.  dences.  Mr.  Nichols's  "Progresses, 
The  mere  fact,  without  any  observa-  &c.  of  King  James  the  First"  abound 
tion  whatever  on  the  subjects  repre-  with  curious  descriptions  of  the  scenery, 
«ented  on  the  altar,  is  reported  by  P.  machinery,  and  properties  of  those 
Hard  wick,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  For  a  brief  masques.  In  "  the  masque  of  the 
description  of  the  sculptures  on  this  Queenes,  celebrated  from  the  house  of 
altar,  see  our  last  volume,  pt.  i.  p.  452.  Fame,"  (wherein  Jonson  introduced 

Miss  Carlyle's  sketch  of  the  Roman  eleven  witches,  and  exhibited  so  much 

altar  discovered  at  Caervoran,  on  the  reading  in  arts  vencfical,)  he  says  of 

Picts' wall  in  Northumberland,  and  the  witches,  "the  device  of  their  attire 

the  foundations  of  the  buildings  con-  was  Master  Jones's,  with  the  inven- 

nccted  with  it  as  they  appeared  when  tion  and  architecture  of  the  whole 

they  were  lately  excavated,  is  highly  scene  and  machine,  only  I  prescribed 

interesting.    The  outer  inclosure,  we  them  their  properties  of  vipers,  snakes, 

apprehend,  defines  the  circuit  of  a  bones,  herbs,  and  roots  of  their  magic. 
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out  of  the  authority  of  ancient  and  late 
writers."  • 

Alfred  John  Kerope,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
exhibited  to  the  Society  casts  from  six 
ancient  bricks,  ornamented  with  scrip- 
tural subjects,  discovered  in  excavat- 
ing for  the  Katharine  Docks  (see  our 
number  for  March,  p.  255.)  We  are 
of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  designing 
in  terra  cotta  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Italy,  about  the  time  of 
Heury  VIII.  There  are  some  splendid 
examples  in  heads  of  Roman  Empe- 
rors over  the  gateways  of  the  palace 
at  Hampton  Court. 

At  page  359,  we  have  an  etching  of 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  Saxon 
seal,  the  matrix  of  which  was  exhibit- 
ed to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnes 
of  Winchester,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  introduction  of  a  sword 
upon  the  seal  shows  that  it  refers  to 
some  person  invested  with  high  seen  - 
lar  authority,  and  it  is  with  great  pro- 
bability attributed  to  vElfric,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II. 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
This  is  another  instance  to  show 
that  Sigillation  was  in  use  by  the 
Saxons  some  time  before  the  Con- 
quest. 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  24th  vo- 
lume of  the  Archttologia  with  the 
pleasing  conviction,  that  its  historical 
utility  and  information  are  rather  on 
the  increase  than  the  wane,  and  that 
the  antiquarian  lamp,  fed  from  so 
many  intelligent  sources,  bids  fair  to 
verify  its  motto  "  Non  extinguetur." 

Agamemnon,  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
JEschylus.    By  T.  Medwin,  Esq.  Svo. 
p.  534. 

IN  our  June  number,  p.  532,  we 
spoke  in  praise,  and  yet  not  more  than 
it  deserved,  of  Mr.  Medwin's  transla- 
tion of  the  Prometheus  ;  and  it  is  now 
our  gratifying  duty  to  express  in  even 
higher  terms  our  opinion  of  his  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  render  accessible  to 
the  mere  English  reader  the  very  finest 
specimen  still  existing  of  the  Athenian 
stage.  True  it  is  that  a  highly. gifted 
writer,  alas  now  no  more,  entered  the 
same  arena,  and  came  out  of  it  "  with 
all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him/'  in  the  character  of  a  spirited 
translator ;  but,  in  his  endeavour  to 
put  himself  on  a  par  with  his  author, 
he  has  rather  overshot  the  mark ;  and 

*  King  James's  Progresses,  vol.  II.  p.  «I7. 


it  has  been  said  that  the  fire  of  ^Eschy- 
lus  is  almost  lost  in  the  smoke  of  Sy- 
monds.  And  yet  we  know  not  whether 
a  sober  Reviewer  is  after  all  the  best 
judge  in  such  matters ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  were  Syraonds  still 
alive,  he  would  oppose  to  the  judge- 
ment of  prosy  tee,  the  flattering  ac- 
knowledgment made  by  his  poetical 
successor,  who,  having  gone  the  same 
road  and  seen  all  its  difficulties,  con- 
fesses that,  had  he  sooner  met  with 
Symonds's  translation,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  his  own. 

But  though  a  poet  in  one  language 
may  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  poe- 
tical in  another,  yet  must  not  all  so. 
briety  of  criticism  be  disregarded; 
seeing  that  the  scissors  of  the  reviewer 
are  as  requisite  to  clip  the  wing  of 
the  poet,  as  the  pinion  of  Apollo's 
swan  is  to  carry  the  proser  "  through 
the  fields  of  air,  and  far  above  Parnas- 
sus' dizzy  heights."    Of  the  manner 
in  which  /Eschylus  himself  has  treated 
the  subject,  it  were  idle  to  speak  now; 
for  what  can  be  said  not  already  thrice 
told,  in  praise  of  that  production  which 
has  stood  the  ordeal  of  2000  years, 
and  after  receiving  the  tribute  of  every 
roan  of  taste,  must  still  continue  to 
gain  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men,"  until,  what  is  not  very  im- 
probable, the  "  march  of  mind,"  as  it 
is  called,  shall  carry  us  so  far  into 
the  dull  realities  of  life,  as  to  make  us 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  ideal  exis- 
istence,  so  forcibly  depicted  in  the 
language  of  Greece,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  poetry  of  one  who  next  to 
Homer  was  her  most  favoured  child. 
Without  further  preamble,  then,  we 
commence  our  extracts  of  such  por- 
tions as  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  reserving  for  the 
close  of  the  article  such  objections  as 
will  show  what  we  urged  before,  that 
in  a  few  instances  a  closer  adherence 
to  the  original  would  have  only  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  translation. 

The  prophecy  of  Calchas  is  thus 
rendered  with  great  spirit 

"  Time,  the  hunter,  thai!  destroy 
Priam,  mod  the  state  of  Troy ; 
Destiny,  with  eagle-hand, 
Sack  the  torn,  and  tear  the  land. 
Tower*  be  by  a  tower  subdued, 
Pregnant  with  a  mightier  brood ; 
Should  no  fate-tent  storm  arise, 
To  o'ercloud  oar  enterprise*; 
Tarnish  the  bright  bits  of  steal. 
Break  the,  curb  our  foe  should  feel 
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Dien  hates  the  hounds  of  Jove, 
Mother  hares  are  Dian's  love  j 
Diao  with  resentful  breast 
Loathes  the  eagle's  cruel  feast; 
Diao  chute  with  pitying  eyes 
Views  that  embryo  sacrifice." 

Chauot  the  hymn,  the  presage  hail ! 

Chauot  it,  may  the  good  prevail. 

*<  Virgin  goddess !  chaste,  and  Cur I 
Huntress !  whose  maternal  care 
All  io  field  and  forest  are, 
Tender  leverets,  gamesome  fawns, 
All  that  range  the  groves  or  lawns, 
And  each  cub  and  whelp  that  dwell 
On  the  mountain,  in  the  dell, 
Let  this  omen  cease  to  be 
Of  ambiguous  augury  j 
For  yon  eagle's  hapless  prey 
Bears  an  aspect  of  dismay. 
Hear  my  Pseao,  hear  it  now, 
Send  the  Greeks  no  tempests,  thou ; 
Grant  that  winds  and  waters  may 
Cost  our  fleet  no  long  delay, 
Lest  from  that  delay  should  rise 
An  unhallowed  sacrifice, 
Spring  of  uoconvivia)  joys, 
Cup  whose  bitter  draught  destroys, 
Taste  from  which  the  lip  recoils, 
Source  of  evils,  worse  than  broils  ; 
Kindred  blood  may  hence  arise, 
A»king  vengeance  of  the  skies, 
Gender  consanguineous  strife, 
Break  the  holiest  ties  of  life, 
Custom,  and  domestic  awe, 
Law  divine,  and  nature's  law ; 
And,  to  end  the  work  of  fate, 
Woman's  wiles,  a  mother's  hate." 
From  the  rapt  seer  as  thus  his  spirit  spoke, 
These  ominous  words  of  doubtful  augury 
broke. 

C  haunt  the  hymn,  the  presage  hail ! 
C haunt  it,  may  the  good  prevail  I 

In  this,  and  as  in  other  passages, 
we  occasionally  meet  with  a  version, 
from  which  a  Greek  scholar  may  elicit 
a  new  reading  in  the  original,  as  the 
continental  critics  have  done  in  the 
case  of  Humboldt's  German  transla- 
tion of  the  same  play.  For  instance, 
we  meet  in  the  Greek  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  Ildvra  bi  irvpyosv  trrqyrj 
vp6aBf  ra  hnfiurnknGrj  Moip  uXcnrdgct  : 
where  froocOera,  the  certain  emenda- 
tion of  Pauw,  has  been  as  usual  re- 
jected by  Wellaver ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  he  saw  not  that  the 
Aldine  reading  hnfUoifkncrBrf  leads  at 
once  to  oty/uoirXj^rr}? :  where  drjpioirXn- 
0r)r  poipa  would  refer,  by  a  very  fair 
licence  of  prophetical  obscurity,  to  the 
Trojan  horse,  described  by  Virgil  as 
fa  talis  machina,  and  fata  tnris,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  tyKVfxov  mirov  r€v\sw  of 
Euripides,  in  Tro.  II. 


Our  next  extract  would  be,  had  we 
room  for  it,  from  the  passage  so  cele- 
brated for  its  pictorial  beauties,  nor 
less  for  its  literal  errors,  where  the 
poet  describes  the  touching  scene  of 
Iphigenia's  sacrifice,  evidently  mo- 
delled after  the  similar  sacrifice  of 
Jephtha's  daughter ;  where,  though  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  M.  has  travelled  a 
little  out  of  the  record,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that,  had  he  pinned  himself  down  to 
the  literal  translation  of  a  corrupt 
text,  he  would  have  acted  very  like  the 
Chinese  tailor,  who,  having  an  English 
coat  to  make  from,  copied  even  the 
hole  at  the  elbow. 

But  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Med- 
win  to  state  that  his  deviations  from 
translation  into  paraphrase,  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  passages,  where  the 
poetry  of  the  original  led  him  to  take 
a  bolder  flight,  or  where  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  warranted  such  a  li- 
berty. For  an  instance  of  a  close  ad- 
herence to  his  author,  we  refer  to 
the  celebrated  description  (which  a 
poet  only  like  jEschylus  could  have 
managed  with  effect)  of  the  beacon 
fires  kindled  to  announce  the  taking 
of  Troy,  here  given  with  equal  spirit 
and  truth. 

The  description  of  the  storm,  how- 
ever, that  separated  the  Grecian  fleet 
on  their  return  from  Troy,  is  disfi- 
gured by  the  needless  introduction  of 
the  words  marked  in  italics. 

"  But  one  who  comes,  like  me,  announcing 

And  prosperous  days  to  a  glad  nation,  why 
Must  he  mix  bitters  in  the  cup  of  pleasure, 
And  tell  of  storms,  not  without  wrath  divine, 
That  fell  upon  the  Greeks :  how  fire  and 
water, 

Irreconcilable  enemies  till  then, 
Swore  a  strict  league,  outpouring  all  their 
malice 

Ou  our  devoted  heads — fata!  alliance ! 
The  cause  of  woes  more  infinite  to  us 
Than  are  the  chafed  billows  of  the  main. 
And  thus  it  happ'd,  that  in  the  night  rushed 
down 

A  horrible  hurricane  from  Thrace — it  came, 
Driving  vast  mountainous  teas  like  flocks 
before  it, 

And  battering  vessel  against  vessel,  they 
Split  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  torn 
By  the  fierce  buffeting  of  the  winds  and 
waves, 

In  eddying  whirlpools  sucked,  or  shepherded 
Bv  that  misleading  pilot,  the  Typhoon, 
Vanished  away.  And  when  the  sun  rode  high, 
We  saw  the  Egean,  as  with  flowery  weeds, 
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White  with  the  floating  cones  of  our  friends. 
And  overttrewn  with  spars  end  masts  of 

wrecks." 

And  asimilar unpardonable  intrusion 
occurs  in  the  passage  : 

*•  Dread  is  the  rage  of  citizens,  when  rise 
Their  murmurs  like  the  mutinous  clouds,  and 

swells 
The  tumult  to  a  pale," 

♦ 

for  which  we  have  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  original ;  Bapcta  d<rrS»¥ 
<fniTis'  <rvv  k6t(o  dqfioKpdirrov  tfdpas  riWt 
Xp*os:  where  Gilbert  Wakefield  cor- 
rected most  beautifully  ovv  tok©j — re- 
pays the  debt  of  a  people's  curse  with 
interest. 

After  speaking  so  highly  in  praise 
of  the  translation  generally,  objections 
on  minor  points  will  appear  a  work  of 
supererogation  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  translator  is  bound, 
whenever  the  author  adopts  lyrical 
measures,  to  assume  a  similar  versifica- 
tion ;  nor  should  the  antistrophics, 
with  which  Cassandra  opens  her  part, 
have  been  lost  in  cold  iambics.  But, 
after  all,  such  questions  are  mere 
matters  of  opinion  ;  and  it  were  better 
perhaps  not  to  saddle  unnecessarily 
a  translator  with  difficulties,  already 
quite  enough  to  frighten  most  persons 
from  attempting  to  clothe  ^Eschylus  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  with  the  view  to 
render  him  familiar  to  modern  readers. 

In  our  next  Number  we  hope  to  no- 
tice Mr.  Harford's  translation  of  the 
same  play. 

A    Clergyman's    Recreations,    or  Sacred 
Thoughts  in  Verse. 

THE  reading  world  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  feast,  like  children, 
on  "  the  hot-spiced  gingerbread  all 
hot,"  of  Byron's  Banditti-Muse,  and 
lounge  over  the  witty  but  profligate 
pages  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  more  de- 
corous but  not  less  enervating  "  Loves 
of  the  Angels,"  and  other  intellectual 
bijouterie  of  Little  Moore,  that  an  au- 
thor, whose  harp  responds  only  to  the 
songs  of  Zion,  must  expect  to  find 
himself  unheeded  by  a  crowd,  that 
can  scarce  devote  one  day  in  seven  to 
thoughts  beyond  this  little  world  of 
"  vanity  of  vanities."  To  the  readers, 
however,  of  this  Magazine,  we  are 
sure  we  shall  confer  a  favour  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  a  vo- 
lume that  contains  some  happy  proofs, 
that  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  are 


not  as  the  profane  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, incompatible  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Christian,  who  deems 
that  his  pen,  when  painting  the  scenes 
of  this  life,  is  only  then  fitly  employ, 
ed,  when  it  can  lead  the  reader  "  to 
look  up  from  Nature  unto  Nature's 
God." 

But,  though  we  are  delighted  thus 
to  meet  with  a  writer,  who,  like  Cow- 
per  and  Bernard  Barton,  has  shown 
that  the  harp  of  David  may  be  made 
"  to  discourse  most  excellent  music," 
provided,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  it 
can  find  a  master  able  to  handle  it 
with  the  art  and  ease  of  one  "  cunning 
in  song,"  yet  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  the  author  would  have  pleased  us 
more  had  he  written  less ;  a  remark 
that  may  after  all  be  applied  with 
equal  justice  to  every  writer,  ancient 
and  modern ;  and  wisely,  therefore, 
and  kindly  has  Horace  said,  "  Ast  ubi 
plura  nitent  in  carmine,  cur  ego  parvis 
Offendar  roaculis?" 

As  a  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  this 
unpretending  volume,  we  select  the 
following  dirge  on  the  death  of  the 
old  year. 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

"  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  tchat  il  is ;  thai  I 
may  know  how  frail  I  am."  Ps.xxxix.  4. 

««  Let  us  toll  the  knell,  the  funeral  knelt, 
The  knell  of  the  dying  year'* — 

They  were  Spirit's  voices,  that  thrilling  fell 
On  my  lone  and  waking  ear. 

We  will  toll  it  low  at  the  dead  midnight, 
When  none  hut  the  stars  around. 

And  the  tombs,  that  shine  in  the  pale 
moonlight, 
Shall  hear  the  warning  sound. 

And  the  moon  shall  look  down  with  as 
cold  a  ray. 

And  the  skies  move  as  silent  on, 
With  nought  but  a  thrill  in  the  earth  to  say, 

That  another  year  is  gone. 

The  spire  stood  gleaming  as  pale  and  wan, 
Whtu  last  our  knell  was  rung ; 

And  the  oaks  as  Mack  on  the  frosted  lawn, 
Their  leafless  shadows  flung. 

And  the  grass  was  as  green  on  the  heap*d- 

un  xkI 

And  all  was  as  still  helow ;  [trod, 
But  the  feet,  which  then  the  church-yard 
Are  they  now  in  this  world  of  woe  ? 

Let  us  toll  for  the  hearts,  that  are  moul- 
dering here, 

Which  then  were  beating  high  ; 
Toll  for  the  hopes,  and  the  visions  dear. 

That  eoffin'd  with  thera  lie. 
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For  the  old*  that  rest  their  weary  head 
From  tin  and  the  world's  alarms ; 

Aod  the  babe*,  that  I'm  to  their  narrow  bed, 
As  they  slept  in  their  mother's  arras. 

Toll  for  the  dead — but  they  wake  them  not 
On  a  widow'd  couch  to  mourn ; 

Nor  bear  about  the  accursed  spot 
Of  sin  in  the  eye  of  scorn. 

They  go  not  to  sleep  with  their  piHow  no- 
blest, 

By  a  parent's  pray'r  and  lore ; 
Thev  hang  not  unlnv'd  oo  a  stranger's  brea«tT 
tfo€  beg  at  a  stranger's  door. 

Toll  for  the  dead — the  liriag  dead — 
That  are  walking  the  world  of  pain  : 

And  toll  for  those,  that  shall  here  be  laid, 
Ere  our  knell  be  rung  again. 

Count  we  the  number,  and  mark  the  graves, 
That  are  yawning  to  bold  their  prey — 

Some  to  the  earth,  and  some  to  the  waves, 
And  some  to  a  long  decay. 

Toll  the  knell  low,  lest  the  blood  run  cold — 
In  the  midst  of  mirth's  career  j 

And  the  eye  torn  pale,  that  shall  never  behold 
The  dswn  of  another  year  — 

Low,  and  soft— lest  the  dance  we  break, 

And  the  lights  burn  blue  and  dim, 
And  die  sage  from  hie  short-liv'd  dream 
awake. 

Hi*  midnight  lamp  to  trim. 

Bet  we'll  wmft  on  our  wings  it*  voiceless  swell 

Athwart  from  pole  to  pole ; 
And  ring  it  *weet  in  the  good  man's  cell, 

And  startle  the  guilty  soul  j 

Tliat  tlie  guilty  soul  may  tremble  with  fear, 
And  leap  from  its  couch  to  pray — 

And  the  good  man  know  that  hi*  rest  is  near— 
Ye  spirits  !away-away!" 

Equally  touching,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  is  the  delineation  of 
feelings  that  must  he  familiar  to  all 
who  would,  if  they  could,  tear  them- 
selves from  the  world,  did  they  not 
find  themselves  bound  to  it  by  a  chain 
they  cannot  break.  We  refer  to  p.  1 92. 

Other  passages  it  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  produce;  but  we  must  not, 
like  little  Jack  Horner,  pick  out  all  the 
plums.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  his  attention  direct- 
ed to  pp.  42, 64, 71, 156,  229,  and  239, 
where,  if  his  heart  still  retains  any  of 
the  freshness  of  the  feelings  of  youth, 
and  a  taste  for  simplicity  not  yet  vi- 
tiated by  literary  opium -eating,  he 
will  meet  with  much  to  produce  a  fa- 
vourable impression  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer  of 
these  "  Clergyman's  Recreations  in 
Verse." 

Gent.  Mac.  August,  last. 

7 


Although  this  volume  is  ushered 
into  the  world  without  a  name,  it  is 
the  production,  we  hear,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sewell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  works  :  1.  An  Essay 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect  by 
the  study  of  the  Dead  Languages.  2. 
Horae  Philologies,  or  Conjectures  on 
the  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language. 
3.  An  Address  to  a  Christian  Congre- 
gation on  the  approach  of  the  Cholera 
Morbus ;  and  4.  Parochial  Sermon*. 

Select  Christian  Authors,  with  Introductory 
Essays  (sixty-one  volumes  already  pub- 
lished).   1 2mo.  Glasgow. 

SO  large  a  reprint  of  the  produc- 
tions of  a  former  age,  as  most  of  these 
volumes  are,  speaks  highly  for  that 
period,  and  rather  slightingly  for  the 
present  one.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  apply  the  not  ntqmorea  of 
Horace  in  a  contemptuous  sense ;  for 
the  Cromwelliah  aera,  in  which  so 
many  of  these  authors  flourished,  was 
a  time  when  every  mind  was  roused 
to  action,  or,  if  not  to  public  action,  at 
least  to  observation  and  reflection. 
It  had  no  particularly  favourable  in- 
fluence on  pursuits  that  were  simply 
scientific,  except  so  far  as  the  troubles 
compelled  many  to  cultivate  intellec- 
tual fields  of  consolation:  but  theo- 
logy was  an  abundant  gainer  by  the 
general  convulsions,  both  as  its  value 
was  more  deeply  felt,  and  as  contro- 
versy sent  forth  its  ablest  champions 
into  the  literary  arena.  The  reaction 
however  of  other  politics,  and  other 
manners,  cast  the  productions  of  those 
days  for  a  while  into  the  shade ;  the 
terms  Non-conformist,  Baxterian,  &c. 
became  marks  of  reproach  ;  and  some 
of  the  best  mental  treasures  were  con- 
signed to  the  shelf,  or  only  enjoyed 
by  such  as  would  make  an  effort  to 
reach  them.  At  length  posterity  has 
done  them  its  usual  tardy  justice  :  it 
has  been  found  that,  if  other  writers 
were  more  deliberative,  these  were 
more  earnest ;  if  others  are  clearer,  it 
is  because  these  shine  with  dazzling 
brilliancy  ;  if  others  are  surer  guides 
as  commentators,  these  are  the  best 
practical  pilots,  for  they  have  well 
sounded  every  sea,  observed  every  rock, 
and  explored  every  creek,  of  the  Pil- 
grim'* Progress  in  Life.  We  mean  to 
say,  that  they  are  persons  of  deep 
Christian  experience,  a  term  which  is 
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scouted  on  the  one  hand,  because  it 
has  been  abused  on  the  other,  but 
which  we  use,  since  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pressive and  therefore  the  most  appro- 
priate. These  writers  have  attentively 
watched  the  progress  of  divine  truth 
in  their  hearts,  have  noted  the  various 
fluctuations  both  of  principle  and  feel- 
ing to  which  the  human  heart  is  sub- 
ject, have  traced  the  attenuating  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  soul  to  their  several 
sources,  and  thus  are  as  experimental 
in  religion  and  morals  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  in  any  kind  of  knowledge  what- 
ever. 

With  these  advantages,  it  must  still 
be  confessed  that  the  writers  of  this 
class  have  their  peculiar  defects.  They 
lead  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the 
Bible,  to  Baxter  and  Owen;  they  fill 
it  with  expectations  and  alarms  which 
have  but  a  slight  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  make  religion  a  matter  of 
theory  instead  of  simple  practice, 
grounded  on  heavenly  motives.  But 
while  we  say  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  mortals  will  fail  somewhere, 
and  that  the  best  books  are  either  de- 
fective or  exuberant.  Therefore  we 
would  not  urge  these  objections  too 
far,  but  rather  give  our  opinion  de- 
cidedly, that  these  valuable  works  re- 
quire to  be  read  with  soundness  of 
mind,  and  without  a  propensity  of  ap- 
plying every  thing  to  one's  self,  an  at- 
tainment which  indeed  is  not  the 
easiest  in  every  case. 

To  read  the  entire  works  of  volu- 
minous authors  is  impossible  for  men 
in  general.  Many  too  of  the  writings 
of  Baxter  and  Owen,  are  not  of  uni- 
versal use;  but,  being  called  for  by 
temporary  circumstances,  have  lost 
much  of  their  profitableness  with  their 
interest.  A  selection,  therefore,  was 
a  happy  idea,  and  a  still  happier  was 
the  prefacing  them  with  introductory 
Essays  by  eminent  persons,  which 
stamped  each  volume  with  a  recom- 
mendation, and  at  the  same  time  help- 
ed to  elucidate  its  leading  argument. 
The  names  of  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Wil- 
berforce,  Daniel  Wilson,  Erskine,  Fos- 
ter (the  essayist),  Simeon,  Young, 
Brown,  Andre  wThomson,JamesMont- 
pomery,  Wardlaw,  J.  P.  Smith,  and 
Watson,  are  the  best  possible  pass- 
ports for  these  republications.  One 
thing  we  would  observe,  as  being 
rather  strange,  which  is,  that,  though 
the  English  and  Scottish  Church,  as 
well  as  the  Dissenters,  have  furnished 


Essayists,  none  appear  to  be  from 
among  the  eminent  men  who  now 
adorn  the  establishment  in  Ireland. 
To  give  a  list  of  all  the  books  would 
be  too  long,  especially  as  one  is  ap- 
pended to  each  of  the  volumes.  But 
we  may  say,  that  Kempis's  Imitation 
of  Christ,  Adam's  Private  Thoughts, 
Serle's  Christian  Remembrancer,  Cow- 
per's  Poems,  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress,  Henry's  Communicant's 
Companion,  the  Christian  Psalmist, 
and  the  Christian  Poet,  Owen  on  In- 
dwelling Sin,  Mead's  Almost  Christian, 
Wilberforce's  Practical  View,  Clarke's 
Scripture  Promises,  and  perhaps  by 
this  time  some  others,  have  been  print- 
ed in  a  smaller  size  also,  a  sure  proof 
of  their  popularity.  We  cannot  speak 
of  all  the  Essays,  for  we  have  not 
read  them  all,  and  some  we  may  have 
almost  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  other 
claims  on  our  attention ;  but  those  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  must  be  valuable,  as 
are  those  prefixed  to  Kempis,  and 
Owen  on  Spiritual  Mindedness ;  so 
are  those  of  Young  to  Baxter  on  Self- 
Know  ledge,  Montgomery  to  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  D.  Wilson  to 
Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor.  That  which 
has  pleased  us  least  is  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's 
to  Edwards's  Narrative  of  Revivals, 
which  is  not  always  so  kindly  and 
considerate  as  one  could  wish,  and 
the  style  of  which  is  abrupt.  Mont- 
gomery's Christian  Poet  is  a  selection 
of  religious  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  exclusive  of  its  pecu- 
liar merit,  is  valuable  to  every  lover 
of  ancient  literature.  We  would  re- 
mind the  editor,  that  Chydiock  Tich- 
born  was  executed  for  his  share  in 
Babington'sconspiracy,andthatCamp- 
bell  never  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory. Perhaps  Gam  bo  Id's  Works  is 
the  most  mediocre  volume  of  the  whole 
collection.  If  the  translation  of  Pas- 
cal's Thoughts  has  not  yet  appeared, 
we  would  protest  against  it,  as  French 
books  read  best  in  their  own  language ; 
and  even  Quesnel,  whom  we  esteem 
highly  in  his  own  tongue,  speaks  but 
flatly  in  ours.  The  hymns  written  by 
Montgomery,  as  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Psalmist,  are  by  no  means  his  best 
productions.  We  would  ask,  is  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying  to  be 
included?  otherwise  the  series  will  be 
imperfect.  We  know  the  objections 
that  are  made  to  this  excellent  book, 
but  they  arise  from  not  viewing  it  in 
its  proper  light,  and  not  using  it  as  it 
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ought  to  be  used.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  omit  saying,  that  the  essay  by 
Mr.  Irving,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
serious  clergyman. 


fusedly  huddled  together,  were  hanging  out 
of  the  bank — remains  of  men  who  had  pe- 
rished within  the  castle  walls  of  the  Baron 
of  Mitford  ;  but  whether  they  fell  in  some 
mutiny  of  the  garrison,  or  in  the  fury  of  an 


The  volumes  are  elegant  in  shape,  °f  bJ  »>•  midnight  hand  of  murder, 

*   ,                 ,          °             i     u  .  who  shall  conjecture?    A  ,  however,  who 

and  the  type  and  paper  are  good  ;  but  were  buried  J  ^  ^  ^  *  ^  ° 
they  are  sometimes  incorrectly  printed,  for>  in  the  autQmn  of  the  8arae 
particularly  Cowper  s  Poems ;  m which,  vear)  we  found  m  tbe  which 
by  the  bye,  the  beautiful  lines  to  My  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  quarry,  the 
Mary  are  omitted.  Nor  is  the  editor-  jaw-bone  of  a  child,  every  way  perfect,  ex- 
ship  happy,  for  memoirs  ought  to  be  cepting  in  its  wanting  the  full  complement 
given,  and  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  of  grinders,  and  some  of  its  second  set  of 


little  bibliographical  information,  the 
author's  allusions  are  lost.  But  all 
readers  have  not  an  eye  to  these  de- 
fects, and  we  should  be  sorry  to  lessen 
their  pleasure  or  their  improvement. 
Yet  we  must  find  fault  with  the  por- 
traits, for  most  of  them  are  worse 
than  bad.  Hale  is  only  tolerable, 
Owen  is  out  of  proportion,  and  Bax- 
ter would  not  adorn  an  almanack. 
We   strongly  suspect  that  Samuel 


fore-teeth  being  only  just  above  the  bone. 
How  much  is  there  for  reflection  in  the  fate 
and  situation  of  these  remains  of  mortality ; 
and,  when  I  suffer  imagination,  only  for  a 
little  time,  to  lift  up  the  curtain  of  history, 
and  think  I  see  from  the  opposite  bank  to 
the  south  the  armies  of  Scotland  investing 
the  moated  plain  upon  which  the  fortress 
stands ;  whoa  I  see  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins  flying  round  its  bulwarks,  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets  and  villages  wrapt  in  flames, 
and  hear  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  shout- 


Clarke,  as  graphically  represented,  is  iog  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged— how 
only  a  namesake  of  the  author  of  Scrip-    grateful  it  is  to  gaze  again,  and  see  the 

peaceful  scene  as  it  now  is — the  ruined 
Keep,  and  its  semicircular  wall  that  flanks  it 
on  the  south,  overgrown  with  trees  and 
weeds;  the  massive  rampart  that  incased 
it  on  the  north,  '  split  with  the  winter's 
frost;'  the  rude  walls  and  towers  that  envi- 
roned the  hill,  rising  in  shattered  masses 
among  elder  trees  and  thorns,  or  shadowed 
with  groups  of  gigantic  ash  trees ;  the 
moated  and  entrenched  plain  covered  with 


ture  Promises.  Some  have  been  made 
to  serve  two  books,  a  very  blameable 
economy.  We  only  wish  we  could 
have  given  unqualified  praise. 

Hodgson's  History  of  Northumberland, 
Part  II.  Fol.ll. 

(Continued  from  p.  50.) 

WITH  pleasure  we  return  to  our  cattle  i  and,  away  beyond  "the  beautiful  white 

notice  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  labours.  walls  of  the  new  manor-house,  the  hoary 

In thecastleof  Mitford,  Mr.Hodgson  remains  of  the  old  one,  and  the  venerable 

has  a  subject  that  has  exercised  his  church,  backed  with  orchards  and  gardens, 

pen  with  a  strong  poetical  effect ;  and  and  river  banks,  all  how  lovely  and  luxuriant  I 

his  reflections  on  the  bones  found  in  But  the  account  of  Mitford  Castle  must  not 

its  Keep  are,  we  think,  as  beautiful  J?  hon*        »■  *  flood  of,  : 

as  language  could  make  them.  h,'tory  must  Tt]%  ,u  an°ali  ™  **r  owa 

b    6  sober  language.    No  mention  of  it  occurs 

"Mr.  Robert  Tate,  when  he  made  a  prior  to  the  time  of  the  conquest,  though  I 

plan  and  survey  of  this  castle  for  Sir  David  tnink  it  probable  that  it  existed  very  soon 

Smith,  in  1810,  found  a  quarry  working  at  after  tDat  period;  for  iu  form  and  style  are 

the  southern  point  of  the  inner  court ;  and,  purely  Norman." 

in  the  earth  upon  its  top,  aaw  several  graves 

at  about  three  feet  from  the  surface,  each  We  regret  we  have  not  space  for 

the  whole  of  the  excellent  and  "  so- 
ber" account  of  the  castle,  which 


grave  being  covered,  close  above  the  re- 
mains, with  a  few  flat  stoues.  None  of  the 
interments  which  he  saw  had  apparently 
been  made  in  coffins,  except  one,  which 
was  in  a  coffin  of  stone.  Iu  May  1898,  on 
the  place  where  Mr.  Tate  marked  upon  his 
plan  an  oblong  building,  '  supposed  the 
chapel,'  the  foundations  of  a  strong  wall, 
buried  in  rubbish,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
quarry  ;  and,  behind  it,  in  the  natural  earth, 
a  grave  was  exposed,  in  which  bones,  mixed 

in  rough 

and,  immediately  above  them, 


is  interesting  from  its  having  been 
the  theatre  of  many  a  fierce  conten- 
tion. The  sketch  which  follows,  of 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Mid- 
dleton,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  written 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  best  classic 
historians. 

The  description  of  Mitford  Castle  is 
well  illustrated  by  three  plates  :  a  gc- 
scuUs,  and  other  bones,  con-    ncral  picturesque  view  of  the  remains; 
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the  Keep;  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  account  of  New- 
minster  Abbey  is  written  with  the 
characteristic  enthusiasm  of  the  anti- 
quary ;  and  his  reflections  on  the  Cia- 
tertian  Monks  will  be  read  with  great 
interest.  We  have  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing extract  only : 

"  Of  all  the  religious  orders,  the  Cuter- 
clan  t  were  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
last*  in  selecting  grand  situations  for  their 
houses.  The  fertility  of  the  solitude  they 
began  to  build  upon,  seemed  to  them  only 
•  secondary  object,  if  the  surrounding 
scenery  was  narked  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  a  bold  outline,  and  had  a  river  and 
deep  woods  near  it.  From  the  site  of  New- 
minster,  the  prospect  along  the  valley  of  the 
Wansbeck  reaches  little  more  in  its  farthest 
extent  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  it  seems  to 
be  set  ki  an  amphitheatre  of  woods  :  down- 
wards, a  part  of  the  houses  at  Bowles's 

its  church ;  and  upwards,  through  trees  in 
rich  meadows,  glimmerings  of  the  ground 
about  M  itfosd.  Where  the  river  juts  against 
its  banks,  sandy  sears  appear,  hemmed  with 
broom  and  brushwood  ;  in  other  parts,  their 
sinuous  sides  are  eat  with  courses  of  brooks, 
and  oorered  with  fine  forest  trees.  Looking 
to  the  south,  it  seem*  to  stand  on  the  chord 
of  a  regular  semi-circle,  where  the  banks, 
though  high,  slope  gradually  off,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  admit  the  winter  noon,  and  the 
summer  morning's  sun.  Its  site,  however, 
beguiles  admiration  more  by  the  charm  of 
kiveliness  than  grandeur;  it  is  the  richness 
of  American  river-side  scenery,  in  a  cham- 
paign country,  that  invites  you  to  linger 
upon  it— fine  meadow,  inclosed  by  indented 
diluvial  banks  of  uniform  height — with  no* 
thing  bat  sky  beyond  their  sylvan  brows — 
no  water-fall,  or  glen,  barred  up  with  walls 
of  everlasting  rock,  or  mountain  towering 
above  the  clouds.  Kanulph  de  Merley  him- 
self built  the  abbey.  His  words  are—'  Ab- 
baihianj  quam  ego  ipse  construxi.'  He  also 
endowed;  it  with  a  large  tract  of  lands  and 
woods  that  surrounded  it  on  each  »id»»  of 
the  river,  and  with  a  part  of  his  wife's  patri- 
monial possessions  at  Ritton  and  Witton* 
Besides  its  founder,  and  the  succeeding  Ba- 
rons of  Morpeth,  it  enumerated  many  other 
noble  benefactors— the  Bertrams,  of  Mit- 
ford ;  the  Barons  of  Bolera  and  Bolbeok  { 
the  great  families  of  Umfreville  and  Rous; 
and  nad  also  upon  its  roll^  the  names  of 
Widdrington,  Conyera,  Morwick,  Fenwick, 
Plessis,  Cam  bo,  Thornton,  Lawsoo,  and 
many  others.  But  though  the  revenues  of 
this  house  soon  became  consideiable,  Us  in- 
mates were  not  exempt  from  severe  visita- 
tions. In  the  year  in  which  it  was  built,  it 
was  destroyed ;  and  grievous  oppreasions 
were  committed  uoon  its  demesne  lands,  aud 


the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  by  the  army 
of  David,  King  of  Scotland.  The  deed  by 
which  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  the  unlettered 
prelate  of  Durham,  appropriated  the  rectory 
of  Stanningtoo  to  the  monks  of  New  min- 
ster, describes  their  conditions*  exceedingly 
deplorable.  Their  house*  were  so  often  laid 
in  ashes,  and  their  land  wasted,  by  hostile 
invasions,  that  they  were  not  only  unable  to 
repair  them,  support  the  poor,  and  keep  up 
their  aceustomed  hospitality,  but  were  them- 
selves reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  The 
frequently  friendly  resort  to  them,  also,  of 
the  royal  army,  and  of  noblemen  and  others, 
both  from  England  and  Scotland,  was  re- 
presented as  extremely  burdensome." 

The  Clergy  of  Northumberland  can- 
not but  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hodgson 
for  the  honour  he  has  done  them,  and 
to  the  memory  of  their  predecessors. 
The  life  of  WilHam  Turner,  M.D.  an 
eminent  herbalist,  the  "  father  of 
English  Physicke,"  "  entitled  to  high 
consideration  for  his  learning  and  la- 
bours,*' has  had  ample  justice  done  to- 
ri im  by  a  copious  memoir,  p.  455  ;. 
and  the  reader  wiH  be  delighted  with 
the  respect  shown  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  John  Horsley,  author  of 
"  Britannia  Ho  man  a,"  an  antiquary 
of  the  highest  rank,  pp.  443  to  448. 
From,  these  and  various  biographical 
memoirs,  we  should  gladly  make  ex- 
tracts, did  our  limits  permit. 

Of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Moirison,  the 
eminent  Chinese  scholar,  a  native  of 
Morpeth  parish,  a  good  account  is 
given,  pp.  525-526\ 

From  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  W.  Tur- 
ner, we  extract  a  note  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son on  the  Care*  or  Sedge,  as  point- 
ing out  a  useful  purpose  to  which  that 
plant  may  be  applied:— 

"  Of  this  numerous  genus  of  plants,  se- 
veral are  admirably  adapted  for  making  feet 
brushes  for  passages.  Last  summer,  in 
July,  1  had  one  made  with  the  dried  grass  of 
carex  riparia,  which  grows  plentifully  on 
wet  sand  heajw  on  the  sides  of  the  Wansbeck. 
It  was  made  in  the  following  manner  ;  and 
though  it  has  been  constantly  in  use  iu  the 
passage  to  my  kitchens  from  the  time  it  wa* 
made  to  the  present,  Aug.  26,  1831,  it  is 
still  nearly  as  good  as  when  it  was  new.  In  a 
beach  board  about  two  inches  thick,  and  hav- 
ing its  upper  outside  angles  gently  rounded 
off,  1  bored  19  rows  of  holes,  each  row  con- 
taining 8  holes,  aod  each  hole  made  1 4  of  an 
inch  deep,  first  with  a  taper  bit  of  1  inch  in 
diameter,  and  then  quite  through  with  one 
^  of  an  inch.  The  narrower  hole  on  the 
outside  was  widened  with  a  rimmer,  and  each 
holeful  of  carex  fastened  with  whipcord; 
and  the  cord  it»elf  protected  from  rotting  or 
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a  biscuit,  beautiful,  smooth,  and  light;  aud 
various  shades  of  colour  may  be  given  to  it* 
by  mizing  it  with  different  proportions  of 
the  white  Devonshire  clay*  It  it  alio  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  receiving  the  gold  co- 
loured glaze ;  but  perhaps  would,  when 
formed  into  large  vessels,  not  keep  its 
well  in  the  glazing  kilo.  Large  ore 
of  the  jar  form,  ought,  however,  to  be 
out  of  fire-rtonc,  and  after  being  finely 
polished  or  dipped  in  a  thin  hatter  of  porce- 
lain or  other  clay,  painted  with  enamel  co- 
lours, and  glazed.  Solid  masses  of  fire- 
stone  from  the  High  Heworth  quarries, 
stand  the  heat  of  glazing  kilns  extremely 
well,  as  I  have  found  by  experiment.  The 
old  diluvial  deposits  found  in  Northumber- 
land are  generally  too  much  mixed  with 
lime  to  be  very  proper  either  for  brick  or 
earthenware."— p.  867. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Hodgson  calls 
the  north  doors  of  Meldon  and  Bothal 
"  the  baptismal  doors."  We  are  ig- 
norant of  his  reason  for  this  name. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that 
the  copious  indexes  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
given,  will  be  the  keys  to  unlock  the 
vast  fund  of  minute  information  con- 
tained in  his  work,  and  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  all  who  wish  to  consult  it, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  write  on  similar  subjects. 
The  volume  is  rich  in  plates;  and 
those  from  the  drawings  of  Edward 
Swinburne,  Esq.  are  very  beautiful  as 
works  of  art :  nor  can  we  pass  unno- 
ticed the  animated  portrait  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  which  has  been  prefixed  to 
the  volume  in  consequence  of  a  sepa- 
rate subscription,  the'  names  contri- 
buting to  which  confer  great  honour 
on  this  highly  meritorious  topographer. 


■ring  away  by  a  rim  of  wood,  $  an  inch 
thick,  nailed  round  the  back.  Brushes  of 
this  kind  are  every  way  much  better  than 
mats  for  cleaning  the  feet  upon ;  and  when 
the  cord  and  frame  work  are  once  procured, 
any  person  with  a  sheaf  of  tough  careaes, 
grass,  or  rushes,  may  easily  make  or  renew 
one.  The  beard  of  the  brush  I  have  here 
described  was  shorn  down  uniformly  to  the 
length  of  six  inches,  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  long ;  and  the  outside  rows  of  holes,  all 
round,  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  46°. 
While  I  am  writing  on  the  uses  to  which  a 
elaas  of  plants  may  be  put,  which  have 
hitherto  been  thought  of  little  use,  but  as 
protecting  river  banks  from  being  torn  up 
by  floods,  let  roe  direct  the  attention  of  na- 

tities  of  hemp  that  may  be  procured  from 
the  vegetable  fibre  is  the  leaves  of  horse 
radish,  and  of  flax  in  the  grass  of  the  spring 
crocus,  especially  of  such  crocuses  as  grow 
near  a  wall  with  a  sooth  aspect,  and  conse- 
quently have  very  long  grass — which,  with- 
out amy  other  preparation  but  drying  very 
crntiy,  may  Dt  piavteu 
eordL" 

In  a  notice  of 
Kkins,  Rector  of 
Northamptonshire, 
that  Mr.  Ekins  was  executor  to  Lady 
Lemington,  grand-niece  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  as  such,  or  by  his  will, 
came  into  possession  of  several  origi- 
nal MSS.  of  that  philosopher,  on  his- 
tory, chronology,  astronomy,  and  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible,  besides  four  or  five 
autograph  letters;"  and  Bp.  Horsley 
had  the  use  of  these  MSS.  one  of 
which  he  printed  in  1785,  in  vol.  V. 
of  Newton's  Works ;  "  A  short  Chro- 
nicle from  the  first  Memory  of  Things 
in  Europe  to  the  Conquest  of  Persia, 
by  Alexander  the  Great."  The  whole 
of  these  MSS.  are  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  his  grandson,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Ekins,  at  his  rectory-house 
in  Morpeth. 

The  following  note  may  be  useful  to 


the  Rev.  Jeffery 
Barton  Segrave, 
it  is  mentioned 


•«  Alluvial  deposits  from  muddy  rivers  and 
might  be  used  to  very  great  ad- 


vantage in  making  the  fine  brown  earthen- 
ware called  terra- cot ta.  I  have  had  several 
very  successful  experiments  made  of  forming 
vessels  from  earth  taken  out  of  the  Salt 
Meadows,  a  little  above  the  bridge  over  the 
Don,  at  Jar  row.  When  well  sifted,  it  forms 


The  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
Volume  I.  (Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge.)     12mo,  pp.  899. 

THIS  volume  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries intended  to  be  published  on  the 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum. 
By  such  illustrations  as  these,  our 
grand  archaeological  depository  will  be 
rendered,  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
available  towards  the  instruction  of 
its  proprietors, — the  public  at  large. 
The  relics  of  a  country  peopled  by  the 
grandson  of  Noah,*  carry  our  ideas 


*  Newton  has  remarked  on  the  strict  fulfilment  down  to  the  present  time,  of  the  curse 
pronounced  by  divine  decree,  on  the  descendants  of  Ham.  **  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  Genesis,  chap.  ix.  v.  25.  "  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  was 
site  land  of  Ham,  as  it  is  often  called  in  Scripture,  and  for  many  years  it  was  a  great  and 
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back  to  the  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  flood,  and  if  aught  of  an- 
tediluvian art  survived  that  awful  di- 
vine judgment,  here  it  will  be  found. 

This  idea  will  admit  of  amplifica- 
tion, when  we  consider  that  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  Mexicans,  as  in  their 
Mythology,  a  striking  resemblance  is 
to  be  observed — not  easily  accounted 
for,  unless  we  should  allow  that  the 
recollection  of  structures  which  had 
existed  before  the  great  deluge  had 
remained  traditional,  with  the  progeny 
of  the  three  descendants  of  the  great 
patriarch,  whom  Providence  decreed 
should  prevent  the  total  extinction  of 
the  human  race. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  un- 
supported by  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ,  for  it  will  be  recollected  that 
until  the  building  of  Babel,  it  is 
therein  literally  asserted  that  "the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  speech."*  May  it  not  fairly 
be  concluded  that  there  was  one  gene- 
ral style  of  architecture  common  among 
its  nations,  which  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  altogether  changed  by  the 
miraculous  confusion  of  tongues,  which 
was  the  means  of  disuniting  and  scat- 
tering them  more  widely  apart  than 
had  been  the  case  at  the  period  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  Deluge  ? 

The  volume  before  us  professes  only 
to  be  a  compilation,  in  which  every 
authority  that  was  accessible  and  could 
be  depended  on  has  been  freely  used. 

The  Egyptiaca  of  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
been  preferred  to  almost  every  other 
source,  as  furnishing  the  most  faith- 
ful and  perspicuous  account  of  those 
monuments  of  Egypt  which  he  visited. 
Belzoni,  Professor  Heren's  work  on 
E^ypt,  Professor  Bohlen's  on  Ancient 
India,  and  Gau's  Nubia,  have  been 
also  incidentally  referred  to. 

The  first  chapter  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  the  physical  character 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
geological  observations  which  the  sub- 
ject elicits,  we  have  the  following : 

"The  most  durable  monuments  of  hit 


labour  that  man  can  leave  behind  him,  are 
formed  oat  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  Egypt 
abounds  with  a  greet  variety  of  such  mate- 
rials, which,  from  the  hardness  of  their 
substance,  and  from  being  used  in  large 
masses,  are  almost  as  imperishable  as  the 
quarries  from  which  they  were  originally 
cut.    On  the  west  aide  of  the  Nile,  as  we 
ascend  from  the  Delta,  we  find  the  general 
character  of  the  hills  to  be  a  limestone 
formation,  which  occasionally  contains  shells. 
The  great  slabs  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  temples  of  Egypt  are  of  sand  stone 
(with  a  few  exceptions) ,  and  the  same  ma- 
terial was  employed  occasionally  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
colossal  ram's  head  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel 
Selseleh,  are  compact  granular  sand- stone, 
and  the  quarries  of  that  district  show  that 
it  was  once  extensively  worked.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syene,  now  Assouan,  we 
meet  with  that  particular  species  of  granite 
which  is  mixed  with  hornblende,  and  called 
Syenite,  from  the  locality  in  which  it  U 
found.    On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Syene,  are  those  extensive 
quarries  which  furnished  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians with  materials  for  their  colossal  statues 
and  obelisks.    Here  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
half  formed  obelisk  between  70  and  80  feet 
long,   together  with  unfinished  columns, 
sarcophagi,  and  the  marks  of  immense  blocks 
that  have  been  removed  from  the  rock." 

An  universal  respect  has  been  shown 
by  all  nations  towards  the  dead,  and 
the  wish  to  preserve  some  memorial 
of  them  has  as  generally  obtain- 
ed. It  is  observed  that  the  Egyptian 
could  not  well  inter  the  body  of  his 
friends  in  the  alluvial  earth  of  the 
Nile  valley,  which  was  subject  to 
yearly  inundation  ;  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
rocky  mountains  for  the  formation  of 
tombs  and  vaults,  pointed  out  to  him 
a  ready  way  of  gratifying  the  natural 
wish  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  his 
friends  and  relatives.  The  practice  of 
embalming,  which  probably  arose 
partly  from  the  causes  just  mentioned, 
was  indeed  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous 
excess. 

The  political  state  of  ancient  Egypt 
is  the  next  head  for  dissertation.  Its 


flourishing  kingdom  :  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Persians,  who  descended  from  Shero,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Grecians,  who  descended  from  Japbeth.    The  whole  continent  of  Africa 
was  peopled  principally  from  the  children  of  Ham,  and  for  now  many  ages  have  the  better 
parts  of  that  country  lain  under  the  dominions  of  the  Romans,  and  then  of  the  Saracens, 
and  now  of  the  Turks. .....Of  the  poor  negroes,  how  many  hundreds  every  year  are  sold  and 

bought  like  beasts  in  the  market,  and  are  conveyed  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  the 
other."    Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  IS,  edit.  1 823. 
•  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  v.  1. 
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monuments  form  its  best  history,  and 
on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  mighty 
temples  of  Thebes,  are  represented 
those  events  which  formed  a  great 
epoch  in  Egyptian  history. 

Egypt  is  first  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Mizraim,  in  Genesis,  and  the 
patriarch  Abraham  is  found  on  a  visit 
there.  His  grandson  Jacob,  with  all 
his  family,  settled  in  the  country, 
then  a  populous  and  powerful  king, 
dom,  the  granary  of  neighbouring 
countries,  with  whom  intercourse  was 
kept  up  by  caravans  or  armies,  so  to 
speak,  of  travelling  merchants,  who 
brought  to  it  the  spices  and  valuable 
products  of  India  in  exchange  for  its 
corn. 

Whether  there  now  exist  in  Egypt 
any  buildings  or  obelisks  erected  during 
the  Persian  occupation,  which  can  be 
proved  to  belong  to  that  period,  is  not 
known.  M.  Champollion  has  read 
the  name  of  Xerxes,  we  are  told,  in 
Phonetic  characters,  on  a  vase  of  ala- 
baster belonging  to  the  French  King's 
collection,  and  that  of  Cambyses  on  a 
statue  in  the  Vatican.  Inscriptions  in 
the  arrow-head  characters  of  Persepo- 
lis  have  been  found  within  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  coincidences  between 
some  pieces  of  sculpture  found  in 
Egypt,  and  others  brought  from  the 
ancient  Persian  capital,  have  been  ob- 
served. Nearly  all  the  monuments  of 
Thebes  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Persian  conquest,  A.C.  525. 

The  pyramidal  form,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, strongly  pervades  the  features 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  temple 
of  Edfou,  chosen  by  the  editors  to  il- 
lustrate the  general  style  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Egypt,  strikingly  demon- 
strates this  position,  and  it  is  a  fact 
corroborating  the  opinion  which  we 
have  ventured  to  express  at  the  open- 
ing of  these  remarks,  that  buildings  of 
the  same  character  as  those  now  exist- 
ing in  Egypt,  are  found  both  in  the 
Libyan  desert,  and  south  of  Phila\  in 
such  numbers  as  to  excite  astonish- 
ment (p.  128). 

In  the  Waady  Sivah,  General  Minu- 
toli  discovered  the  undoubted  remains 
of  several  Egyptian  temples,  and  this 
combined  with  the  warm  springs  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  confirms 
the  spot  to  be  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Rennell. 
At  Wadyel  Khergeh,  the  Oasis  Magna 
of  antiquity,  are  the  remains  of  several 
Egyptian  temples.    These  and  other 


relics  prove  that  first  the  Egyptians 
colonized  these  spots;  secondly,  that  the 
Greeks  established  themselves  there; 
next  that  the  Romans  converted  them 
into  military  stations  ;  lastly,  that  the 
Christians  of  Egyptturned  their  temples 
into  Churches.  Two  of  Gau's  propo- 
sitions seem  worthy  of  much  considera- 
tion, viz.  that  the  monuments  of  Nu- 
bia embrace  the  whole  period  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  and  that  lower  Nubia 
was  its  cradle.  The  rock-cut  temple 
of  Ipsamboul,  the  most  remarkable  of 
Nubia,  exhibits  those  simple  and  mas- 
sive forms  which  we  see  imitated  in 
Egypt.  This  temple  was  opened  by 
Bel  Izoni.  The  outside  is  magnificent, 
117  feet  wide,  86  high.  It  is  adorned 
with  four  enormous  colossi,  which 
with  their  caps  are  64  feet  in  height. 
Over  the  cornice  of  the  door-way  is  a 
row  of  seated  monkeys,  each  8  feet  in 
height.  The  human  figure,  compared 
with  these  stupendous  architectural 
elevations,  has  the  appearance  which 
we  should  imagine  Gulliver  presented 
when  perambulating  the  streets  of 
Brobdignag.  See  the  print  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Ipsambul,  p.  134. 

An  Egyptian  temple  was  surrounded 
by  an  outer  wall ;  a  paved  road  or 
dromos  between  an  avenue  of  Sphinxes 
led  to  the  building.  The  entrance  had 
two  pyramidal  moles  or  propylrea,  and 
of  these  propylam  there  was  often 
more  than  one  range.  Behind  these 
was  the  temple  itself,  with  its  pronaos 
or  portico,  and  sekos  or  cell,  in  which 
no  image  of  a  human  form  was  ad- 
mitted, but  the  representation  of  some 
brute  animal.  In  front  of  the  temple 
were  sometimes  obelisks  or  colossal 
statues.  The  rock -cut  temples  of  In- 
dia, and  the  magnificent  pagodas,  as- 
similate with  the  sacred  edifices  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Some  re- 
markable coincidences  are  pointed  out, 
p.  186. 

The  monolith  temples  of  Egypt  were 
adyta  or  cells  of  moderate  dimensions, 
scooped  out  of  a  single  mass  of  stone, 
and  transported  from  the  quarry  to 
the  precincts  of  some  temple.  The 
monolith  temples  of  India  were  very 
large,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  the 
spot,  and  left  of  course  standing  in 
their  original  position. 

On  the  Coromandel  coast,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Madras,  is  Mavalipu- 
ram,  a  whole  mountain,  cut  up  for 
the  extent  of  twelve  miles,  into  a 
town,   its  temples,  palaces,  houses. 
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mythological  statues,  &c.  Seven  pa- 
godas remain,  six  of  which  are  now 
at  high  water  covered  by  the  sea. 

Of  Egyptian  sphinxes  there  are  se- 
veral sorts  ;  the  pure  lion,  the  lion 
with  a  ram's  head,  the  lion  with  a 
hawk's  head,  the  lion  with  a  male 
human  head,  the  lion  with  a  female 
human  head,  the  lion's  body  and  hind 
legs,  with  female  head  and  human 
arms,  as  in  the  relievo  of  Carnak,  and 
on  the  Campensian  obelisk.  The  co- 
lossi on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  our  review  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  are  about  fifty  feet  high 
(see  our  June  number,  p.  513). 

The  colossal  statue  No.  38  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  a  cut  is 
given,  exhibits  precisely  the  attitude 
of  these  statues.  The  reference  of 
Juvenal  to  their  mutilated  condition 
in  his  day,  is  curious : 

«  Dimidio  raagicte  resonant  ubi  Memnone 
chords  i 

Atque  vetut  Thebe  centum  jacet  obrata 

portia." 

The  Egyptians  transported  these 
enormous  masses  on  wooden  sledges, 
to  which  they  were  confined  by  ropes. 
This  is  proved  by  a  curious  painting 
extant  in  an  Egyptian  Catacomb  (see 
p.  284).  The  obelisks  of  Egypt  were 
greatly  in  request  with  the  Roman 
Emperors,  who  eagerly  transported 
them  to  Rome  or  Constantinople,  the 
capitals  of  the  empire.  The  mode  of 
quarrying  these  enormous  masses  is 
most  interestingly  explained  by  that 
now  practised  in  the  granite  quarries 
at  Seringapatara.  It  might  possibly 
be  called  into  action  with  good  effect, 
in  the  quarries  of  Dartmoor.  A  por- 
tion of  the  rock  situated  near  the  edge 
of  the  quarry  is  selected,  a  groove  is 
formed,  in  which  a  narrow  line  of  fire  is 
kindled,  the  channel  in  the  rock  being  by 
this  means  thoroughly  heated,  a  rank 
of  men  and  women,  each  provided  with 
a  vessel  of  cold  water,  simultaneously 
sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the 
water  into  the  groove — the  rock  at 
once  splits  with  aclear  fracture.  Blocks 
six  feet  square,  and  eighty  long,  are 
sometimes  detached  in  this  way. 

Pococke  found  a  sepulchral  obelisk 
in  Asia  Minor,  inscribed  r  KASSIOS 
♦1AI2K02  P  KA22IOY  A2KAHIIIO- 
AOTOV  YI02  ZH2AZ  ETH  nr.  This 
$tele  reminds  us  of  the  monumental 


pillars  of  the  Britons,  common  in  Wales 
and  the  West  of  England. 

We  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to 
take  our  leave  of  this  little  work,  in 
which  so  much  information  from  va- 
rious sources  is  concentrated.  A  mass 
of  valuable  evidence  is  thus  laid  before 
the  reader;  but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  is  left  to  make  his  own 
deductions  from  it,  and  that  nothing 
approaching  critical  opinion  is  prof- 
fered by  the  Editors  to  aid  his  judg- 
ment and  conclusions. 

Tales  qf  the  Early  Ages.    3  vol*. 

THESE  volumes  are  by  Mr.  Smith, 
author  of  "  Brambletye  House,"  and 
other  favourite  novels.  They  contain  five 
different  tales,  intended  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  events  that  might  have 
happened  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  the  Christian  sera,  and  to  cheat 
the  reader  into  a  knowledge  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  things,  respecting 
which,  even  if  he  possessed  the  wish, 
he  would  probably  want  the  means  to 
obtain  information ;  as  more  authentic 
records  are  open  only  to  those,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  who  can  find 
time  to  read  through  the  volumes  of 
Gibbon,  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
and  similar  productions.  In  thus  car- 
rying back  the  modern  reader  to  scenes 
with  which  all  our  present  associa- 
tions have  little  in  common,  Mr.  Smith 
has  imposed  upon  himself  the  diffi- 
culty of  creating  an  interest,  which 
they  who  are  content  to  take  recent 
events  as  the  groundworks  of  their 
fictions,  have  not  to  contend  with. 
But  to  this  step  he  was  probably  led, 
by  perceiving  tnat  every  incident  that 
modern  life  can  suggest,  has  been  al- 
ready forestalled  by  the  sai-disaul 
fashionable  novels ;  while  Messrs.  Col- 
burn'  and  Bentley  would  shudder  at 
the  very  idea  of  a  story  like  Peregrine 
Pickle  and  Joseph  Andrews,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
whose  genuine  wit  would  in  the  pre- 
sent refined  age  fail  to  redeem  tneir 
indelicacy,  and,  what  is  worse  than 
indelicacy,  their  want  of  tact  in  draw- 
ing characters  of  a  less  rank  in  life 
than  a  baronet,  with  an  exception  in 
that  case  made  and  provided  in  the 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Theodore 
Hook,  that  a  Knight  may  be  taken 
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from  the  east  side  of  Temple  Bar,  or 
from  some  outlandish  square,  if  the 
said  Knight  be  shown  up  as  an  Ourang 
Outang  for  the  amusement  of  the  ex- 
dusives  of  the  West  end.  Under  such 
circumstances  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
already  beaten  over  the  ground  of 
English  history,  felt  himself  compelled 
to  try  a  new  cover,  or  else  to  give  up 
entirely  his  shooting  at  human  follies  ; 
a  sacrifice  which  few  who  have  gained 
praise  or  profit,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
done  both,  are  content  to  make,  as 
long  as  they  can  handle  a  gun,  or  find 
a  vender  of  the  game  they  bag,  al- 
though instead  of  showing,  as  once 
they  did,  a  cock  of  the  woods,  they 
can  only  produce  some  feathers  of  a 
barn-door  fowl. 

As  it  is  utterly  impossible,  or  if 
practicable,  perfectly  useless  to  give 
m  a  short  article  any  thing  like  an 
outline  of  the  five  tales,  we  will  merely 
state  that  the  reader  of  genuine  novels 
must  turn  to  "  Olof  and  Brynhilda," 
and  "  The  Siege  of  Caer  Broc;"  while 
they  who  can  see  and  admire  a  vein  of 
quiet  irony  against  the  intolerant  spi- 
rit of  Sectarianism,  and  indeed  of  all 
religions,  except  that  of  which  our 
Saviour's  conduct  is  the  one  bright 
exemplar,  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
amused  and  instructed  by  the  delinea- 
tion here  given  of  characters,  feigned 
to  be  of  times  gone  by,  though  unfor- 
tunately for  human  happiness,  to  be 
found  every  where  at  the  present  day ; 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  state,  that 
the  preposterous  absurdities  into  which 
all  men  fall,  whose  creed  can  swallow 
camels,  whenever  it  suits  their  worldly 
well-doing,  are  held  up  to  unsparing 
ridicule,  in  a  way  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  mere  imitator  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  unjustly  said  to  be,  neither 
had  the  courage  nor  probably  the  wish 
to  do. 

Independent  of  the  difficulty  already 
stated,  of  creating  an  interest  in  mo- 
dern times,  by  drawing  upon  ages  long 
past  for  the  materials  of  a  novel,  the 
writer  runs  a  great  risk  of  sinning  fre- 
quently against  historic  troth,  such  as 
when  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  Arcadia 
was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
where  he  ought  to  have  written  Eli*. 

But  it  is  fair  to  state  that  such 
errors  are  very  rare  with  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  reading  generally  of  classical 
authors,  and  especially  of  Lucian's 
Icaro-Menippus,  and  Peregrin  us,  has 
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been  turned  to  good  account ;  and  we 
are  therefore  astonished  to  find  he  did 
not  perceive  that  the  Gothic  legend  of 
the  god  Thor  occasioning  an  earth- 
quake by  his  snore,  is  only  another 
version  of  the  Homeric  legend  that  Ju- 
piter; who,  as  Virgil  says,  totum  nutu 
tremefecit  Olympum,  to  which  Dryden 
has  alluded  in  his 

The  preicot  God 
Affect*  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shmke  the  spheres; 

a  legend,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  in  mountainous 
countries  an  avalanche  is  sometimes 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol, 
the  sound  of  bells  suspended  to  the 
necks  of  mules,  or  by  any  similar  act 
that  causes  a  sudden  concussion  in 
the  air. 

In  like  manner  a  little  antiquarian 
lore  would  have  told  Mr.  Smith  that 
the  German  cry  of  Waffen  Hurrah, 
is  only  a  corruption  of  Wappen  Hurrah; 
where  Wappen  is  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish weapon,  and  the  cry  itself  similar 
to  the  Latin  ad  arma,  and  the  French 
aux  armes. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Smith,  we 
beg  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  if  he 
value  his  future  fame,  he  must  eschew 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  poetry. 
It  is  true,  he  has  not  often  tried  his 
hand,  but  whenever  he  has  ventured 
to  take  up  Apollo's  fiddle  (guitars  are 
out  of  fashion  now),  the  notes  he  has 
produced  are  certainly  not  those  of  a 
Paganini ;  and  in  an  age  where  Byron 
and  Shelley  have  taught  us  what  true 
poetry  is,  nothing  less  than  a  Paganini 
in  verse  will  do. 


i  ne  LxcjQTTncr .  a  vols. 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  have  met 
with  a  novel  to  please  us  more  than 
the  Reformer  has  done.  The  story  is 
full  of  interest;  and  the  attention  con- 
stantly kept  alive  by  the  rapid  detail 
of  events  at  once  probable  and  unex- 
pected ;  and  while  the  principal  cha- 
racters- stand  boldly  out  on  the  can- 
vas, the  accessories  to  the  picture 
are  sufficiently  defined  to  preserve 
their  individual  peculiarities.  Of  the 
Reformer  himself,  an  aristocrat  at 
home  but  a  Republican  abroad,  the 
delineation  is  we  suspect  drawn  from 
the  life  of  Joseph  Gerald,  whose  fate 
his  early  master  and  latest  friend,  the 
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kind-hearted  Dr.  Parr,  was  in  the 
habit  of  detailing  with  such  pathetic 
eloquence,  "  that  e'en  his  foes  would 
shed  fast-falling  tears."  It  is  not 
however  so  easy  to  identify  the  aristo- 
crat Lord  Haverfield  with  any  actual 
personage ;  although  the  incident  of 
his  house  being  destroyed  by  an  infu- 
riated mob,  alludes  probably  to  a  simi- 
lar outrage  done  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  during  the  riots  of  1780. 

Rut  the  peculiar  charm  of  these 
volumes  is  the  sprightliness  of  the 
dialogue ;  where  the  "  parry,  carte, 
and  tierce"  of  those  "  cunning  in 
fence,"  is  kept  up  just  so  long  as  to 
preserve  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  by 
making  the  reader  believe  that  well 
educated  people  can  and  do  speak  thus 
in  real  life ;  an  illusion  for  which, 
more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  School 
for  Scandal  owes  its  still  living  fame. 
Indeed,  were  the  present  an  age  to 
relish  aught  but  "  the  thrice-skimm'd 
sky  blue"  of  English  farce,  diluted 
from  the  thick  cream  of  a  French 
vaudeville,  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  authoress  of  the  Reformer  to 
throw  her  novel  into  the  shape  of  a 
five-act  comedy,  and  thus  make  one 
glorious  effort  to  resuscitate  the  sink- 
ing stage. 

Amongst  the  characters  "  shown 
up,"  with  a  view  to  raise  a  laugh 
against  a  Republican  Peer  —  once 
considered  "  a  bird  most  rare  and 
most  like  a  black  swan,"  although, 
since  the  discovery  of  New-Holland, 
black  swans  are  now  as  common  as 
reformer  Peers  will  be  ere  long, — is 
the  eccentric  Lord  Stanhope,  whose 
successful  experiment  to  make  a  house 
fire-proof,  is  here  detailed  with  some 
power,  although  the  fact  is  not  stated 
that  the  floors  of  the  house  were  made 
of  iron  instead  of  wood ;  a  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  new  part  of 
the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  and  which 
led  the  way  to  building  a  fire-proof 
hospital  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  floors 
are  made  of  brick  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  an  arch  ;  so  true  is  it  that,  in 
science  at  least,  the  madmen  as  they 
are  called  of  one  age,  become  the  in- 
structors of  the  next. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  powers, 
employed  like  a  Dutch  painter  on  the 
unpromising  subject  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  we  would  extract  her  accurate 
description  of  the  Reformer's  dwelling, 
vol.  iii.  p.  154;  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limits,  and  we  must 


therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  work 


Popular  Zoology,  comprising  Memoirs  and 
Antedates  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and 
Reptiles  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Mena- 
gerie, with  Figures  qf  the  more  important 
and  interesting.  To  tvhich  is  prefixed,  a 
descriptive  Walk  round  the  Gardens,  with 
illustrative  Engravings.    1 8  mo. 

IF  beautiful  embellishments,  skil- 
fully cut  in  wood,  neat  and  careful 
printing,  judicious  literary  matter, 
and  moderate  price,  are  certain  pass- 
ports to  public  favour,  this  volume 
must  become  extremely  popular  ;  nu- 
merous representations  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  adorn  these  pages, 
and  the  descriptions  and  anecdotes 
appear  to  be  taken  from  the  most 
eminent  zoologists  of  the  past  and 
present  times.  Could  the  Count  de 
BufFon  or  Oliver  Goldsmith  revisit  our 
terrestrial  hemisphere,  and  observe 
such  a  volume  as  the  present,  and 
examine  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
interesting  menagerie  which  are  here- 
in illustrated  and  described,  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  astonished  and  delighted 
at  the  advances  made  in  zoological 
science.  The  following  passages  from 
the  preface  will  explain  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  intentions  of  the  editor : 

*'  This  volume  is  a  mult  of  tbe  growing 
taste  for  tbe  study  of  zoology,  sod  mors 
especially  of  the  increased  facilities  which 
have  been  afforded  for  its  cultivation,  in  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Zoological  Society. 
The  very  extensive  menagerie  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
work  ;  and  as  it  includes  some  species  and 
man v  varieties  of  animals,  whose  economy, 
from  their  entire  novelty  or  rare  occurrence 
in  this  country,  is  bat  little  known  to  the 
general  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  the  iufonoa- 
tioo  conveyed  will  be  (band  to  he  not  ooly 
instructive  and  entertaining,  but  in  some 
instances  new,  the  object  of  the  editor  hav- 
ing been  to  produce,  not  a  story-book,  but 
an  entertaining  book  of  natural  history." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  an- 
swer a  threefold  purpose.  It  is  in- 
tended, in  the  first  place,  as  a  compa- 
nion for  those  who  visit  the  gardens, 
especially  young  persons  ;  it  contains 
a  store  of  information  to  which  they 
may  afterwards  have  recourse,  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  which  those  visits 
will  not  fail  to  excite ;  and  it  presents 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  contents  of 
the  menagerie  to  those  who  from  dis- 
tance or  other  causes,  are  precluded 
from  personal  inspection* 
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Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Thomas  Gibson*  M.  D. 

Jonathan  HarU,  M.  D.  John  Horsley, 

MM.  F.RS.  and  fVm.  Turner,  M.P. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson.  8vo.  pp.  147. 

THE  Memoirs  of  these  four  North- 
umberland worthies  are  extracted  from 
Mr.  Hodgson's  History  of  that  Coun- 
ty, under  the  parish  of  Morpeth.  They 
are  here  presented  to  the  lovers  of  bio- 
graphy in  a  separate  form ;  and  the 
author  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
adding  a  considerable  Appendix,  con- 
sisting of,  1 .  a  minute  account  of  Dr. 
Turner's  New  Herbal,  and  of  his  work 
on  Baths  ;  2.  Eleven  carious  letters  on 
Roman  Stations,  military  ways,  anti- 
quities, &c.  addressed  to  Robert  Cay, 
esq.  of  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Horsley ; 
3.  Extracts  from  Horsley's  MS.  His- 
tory of  Northumberland. 

It  appears  that  Horsley's  remains 
were  buried  at  Morpeth  only  13  days 
after  the  date  (Jan.  2,  1732.)  of  the 
dedication  of  his  44  Britannia."  He  is 
thus  briefly  recorded  in  the  register  of 
Morpeth:  "1731-2,  Jan.  15,  Mr. 
John  Horsley."  As  he  died  a  non- 
conformist, it  appears  the  parish  clerk 
denied  him  his  title  of  Reverend. 

*'  Horsley's  geaius  had  taken  him  high 
above  the  rout  sad  gloomy  atmosphere  of 
prfjudice  and  traditionary  hire.  It  had  li- 
berated his  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  vul- 
gar maxims.  He  determined  to  do  some* 
thing  useful,  and  in  doing  it,  to  think  and 
reason  for  himself.— The  light  he  has 
thrown  on  the  history  of  Britain,  in  a  dark 
but  interesting  sera,  can  never  be  extinguish- 
ed, as  long  as  civilisation  and  letters  continue 
to  flourish  in  the  favoured  countries  which 
his  genius  and  perseverance  re-discovercd 
and  illumined." 

The  Microscopic  Cabinet,  $(C.  By  Andrew 
Pritchard ;  and  on  the  Verification  of  Micro- 
scopic Phenomena,  ifc.  By  C.  R  Goring, 
MS).  IS  coloured  Piaies  and  Hood  En- 
gravings,   pp.  246. 

TO  "  look  through  nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,"  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
defence  against  those  who  inconsider- 
ately treat  as  trifling  many  of  the  mi- 
nute researches  of  natural  history; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  aggregate 
of  human  knowledge,  as  derived  from 
so  many  and  often  apparently  incon- 
siderable sources,  we  are  filled  with 
wonder  and  with  respect  for  those 
who,  often  with  such  small  reward,  de- 
vote lives  to  a  single  object,  and,  un- 
applaudcd,  "  pursue  the  noiseless  te- 
nor of  their  way." 


We  will  not  speak  here  of  a  little 
bad  taste  in  natural  philosophers,  that 
sometimes  yields  a  triumph  to  the  ig- 
norant, because  we  are  in  a  small 
space  to  express  great  admiration  of  a 
handsome  book,  with  some  of  the  best 
executed  plates  and  cuts,  from  draw- 
ings by  the  two  naturalists,  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  subject :  else  we 
should  add  our  surprise  at  the  state- 
ment that  England  possesses  not  "  any 
regular  practical  treatise  on  optical  in- 
struments." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
volume  will  go  far  to  supply  a  desi- 
deratum ;  and  not  least  as  to  the  due 
appreciation  of  microscopes,  perfec- 
tion in  the  qualities  of  which  is 
obviously  essential  to  the  just  charac- 
terization of  the  insect  tribe.  Mr. 
Pritchard  modestly  desires  his  first 
thirteen  chapters  to  be  considered 
merely  as  "  popular  outlines,"  but 
this  we  cannot  admit,  for,  though  he 
very  agreeably  illustrates  it,  we  never 
saw  a  subject  more  scientifically 
treated. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  shall 
conclude  by  earnestly  hoping  that 
this  industrious  and,  in  spite  of  a 
solecism  or  two,  talented  writer,  will 
not  be  of  the  number  he  justly  laments 
as  losing  by  the  publication  of  illus- 
trated scientific  books. 

The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions, 
and  of  civic  states  and  habits  of  Living  on 
Health  and  Longevity,  Sfc,  By  C.  T. 
Thackrah,  Esq.  pp.  238.  2d  edit,  en- 
larged. 

SOME  works  have  long  since  ap- 
peared either  wholly  or  partially  on 
this  subject,  chiefly,  we  think,  trans- 
lations from  the  languages  of  the  Con- 
tinent, particularly  French ;  but  none 
of  these  are  very  recent,  and  certainly 
none  approach  in  utility  to  the  present, 
particularly  as  relates  to  this  country. 
It  is  by  far  superior  even  in  the  former 
respect  to  the  numerous  Treatises  on 
Diet  and  Regimen,  which  have  super- 
seded our  old  and  simple,  yet  truly 
scientific  friend,  "  the  learned  M. 
Lemery  on  Foods." 

In  an  admirable  and  short  preface 
to  this  edition,  without  burthening  us 
with  that  of  the  first,  Mr.  Thackrah 
welt  and  honestly  defines  the  propriety 
of  superior  consideration  to  the  pre- 
vention rather  than  the  cure  of  dis- 
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ease.    We  wish  this  principle  were  the  ink  has  either  acquired  a  brown 

carried  generally  into  ethics.  colour,  or  did  not  possess  the  drying 

An  excellent  Table  of  Contents  and  quality  sufficient  to  prevent  it  setting 

Index  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  off  on  the  opposite  page,  while  passing 

of  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  notice ;  through  the  hands  of  the  binder.  A 

but  the  utility  of  reference  to  300  em-  very  few  ingenious  practical  fine  work 

ployments  of  human  beings,  requiring  printers,  have  indeed  been  at  the  trou- 

attention,  from  what  unconsciously  ble  and  expense  of  improving  the  ink 

passes  every  day  in  their  avocations,  of  commerce  by  adding  more  expen- 

dcep  physiological  knowledge,  and  sive  colours,  and  much  labour.  Their 

great  benevolence,  conveyed  in  beau-  preparations  have,  however,  been  kept 

tiful  diction,  demand  also  eulogy ;  to  secret ;  but  these  secrets  are  now  dis- 

say  nothing  of  some  notes,  with  a  closed,  by  the  publication  of  this  work, 

large  claim  to  learning,  and  not  with-  the  result  of  23  years  application  dc- 

out  wit.    May  we  ask  him,  by  the  voted  to  this  peculiar  object  by  the 

way,  in  a  future  edition  (which  we  author. 

are  sure  he  will  have),  to  expunge       We  are  here  presented  with  all  the 

from  p.  190,  note,  Lord  Byron's  sup-  receipts  worth  notice  for  making  Black 

posed  inspiration  of  gin?  Ink,  from  Moxon  in  1677>  to  the  pre- 

Our  space,  not  our  will,  consents  sent  time,  with  observations  on  each ; 

to  say  no  more  than  add  our  praise  to  also  with  full  directions  for  preparing 

the  dozen  medical,  surgical,  and  phy-  bfack  ink,  from  that  proper  for  book- 

sical  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  well,  WOrk  generally,  to  the  finest  quality, 

closely  printed,  and  cheap  volume.  and  all  kind  of  Coloured  Inks,  inclu- 

A  ding  a  Changeable  Ink,  to  print  bank- 

^  era'  cheques,  &c.  All  these  considered, 

On  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink;  both  we  doubt  whether  the  author  will  be 

Black  ami  Coloured.  By  William  Savage,  sufficiently  remunerated  for  disclosing 

Author  if  **  Practical  Hints  on  Decora-  the  secrets  of  trade,  by  the  sale  of 

tioe  Printing."   8ro.  this  volume,  which  is  confined  to  250 

THIS  is  a  most  desirable  work  for  copies, 
the  master  printer ;  and  the  Press  Mr.  Savage  has  previously  laid  the 
overseer  in  future  will  not  be  com-  public  under  obligations,  by  his  work 
petent  to  hold  that  situation  in  a  on  Decorative  Printing,  in  which  he 
respectable  printing  office,  without  displayed  the  powers  of  imitating 
a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  tinted  drawings,  by  means  of  various 
book,  as  it  will  advance  him  in  a  very  wooden  blocks,  at  the  common  print- 
necessary  part  of  his  business.  It  ing  press.  For  this  invention  the  So- 
must  be  well  known  to  those  ac-  ciety  of  Arts  awarded  him  their  large 
quainted  with  the  trade,  that  scarcely  medal  and  a  sum  of  money.  By  his 
any  printer  has  been  enabled  for  any  present  publication,  every  printer  who 
length  of  time  to  confine  himself  to  desires  it,  may  prepare  his  own  ink  at 
one  printing-ink-maker  for  the  sup-  a  cheaper  rate,  and  better  quality,  than 
ply  of  this  important  article.  When  the  ink  procured  from  the  printers' 
looking  over  the  productions  of  his  inkmakers;  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  also 
press  for  the  last  few  years,  he  is  be  stimulated  by  it  to  improve  the  ink 
grievously  disappointed,  by  finding    of  commerce. 


The  Tea  Trade  of  England,  &c.  by  R. 
M.  Marti  h. — No  political  economist  should 
be  without  the  vast  concentration  of  matter 
contained  in  these  pages.  They  have  arisen 
from  the  discussions  concerning  the  renewal 
of  the  Company's  charter,  which  the  au- 
thor has  laudably  endeavoured  to  divest  of 
party  feeling,  by  an  exhibition  of  facts ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  he  has  not  merely  pro- 
duced a  work  highly  important  on  the  tea 
trade,  but  on  trade  in  general  t  and  this  not 
with  an  arid  exclusion  that  seems  almost  to 


belong  to  such  subjects,  but  with  a  fund  of 
agreeable  information. 

When  we  think  of  good  Jonas  Han  way's 
quartos  against  the  use  of  tea,  and  scent  its 
delicious  odour  in  every  house  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  it  excites  wonder ;  but 
what  is  this  to  the  idea  of  an  innutritious 
leaf,  collected  on  the  mountains  of  a  conti- 
nent at  such  a  distance,  yielding  to  the  Bri- 
tish Exchequer  sixty-seven  millions  sterling 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  ?  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  consort  of  Charles  II.,  first 
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introduced  it  into  England  :  her  ancestor, 
Manoel,  having  been  the  first  European  to 
trade  with  China  in  1517.  The  first  duty 
on  tea.  was  laid  upon  it  as  made  in  the 
coffee-houses. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  powerful  advocate  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  and  bears  down  even 
such  opponents  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  &c.  with  no  sparing  hand. 
We  need  hardly  say  we  recommend  the 
work  to  particular  attention. 

Observations  on  our  Indian  Administra- 
tion Civil  and  Military,  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Csulfield,  CB.^That  this  spirited  and 
intelligent  writer  has  selected  as  many 
heads  as  would  at  least  require  volumes,  will 
be  evident,  when  we  state  them  as  Political, 
Judicial,  Territorial,  Commercial,  and  Mili- 
tary. He  too,  very  sensibly,  dismisses  the- 
ories and  refers  to  the  test  of  truth;  and 
this  also  is  directed  to  shew  the  danger  of 
interfering  rashly  with  the  present  system 
of  ruling  India. 

He  complains  of  the  want  of  an  influen- 
tial class  of  Natives  in  favour  of  government, 
which  we  fear,  and  we  think  so  does  he, 
will  never  be  obtained.  The  picture  which 
he  gives  of  that  fanaticism  which  pervades 
all  classes  of  the  people  is  terrible,  from 
the  danger  always  to  be  apprehended,  to 
remedy  which  lie  leans  to  colonization — 
and,  in  opposition  to  many  writers,  declares 
that  India,  is  not  populated,  particularly  the 
climates  most  congenial  to  Europeans. 
Like  the  preceding  writer,  he  attacks  the 
strongest  advocates  with  success.  The  Dutch 
are  holden  up  as  a  beacon,  and  the  danger  of 
undue  influence  in  the  crown.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  Native  college  of  Calcutta 
succeeds  as  far  as  it  can  ;  but  are  vexed  that 
the  Colonel  should  not  have  recognized  its 
founder,  Marquess  Wellesley. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  head  :  for  judi- 
cial suggestions,  which  we  think  good,  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, curious  that  remains  of  Mahomedan 
sway  still  exist  in  seals  of  the  Hindoo  princes, 
with  a  Persian  legend  acknowledging  it. 
We  pass  over  the  territorial  and  commercial 
remarks  to  the  military,  in  which  the  Colo- 
nel is  quite  at  home,  and  ably  defends  his 
own  class  of  service  and  the  Native  soldiery. 
The  sore  subject  of  promotion  and  of  com- 
parison between  the  King's  and  Hon.  Com- 
pany's armies,  which  is  of  so  long  standing, 
is  powerfully  treated.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, Col.  Coalfield  should  recollect  the 
King's  artillery  and  the  King's  marine  forces. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  a  useful  compen- 
dium on  our  East  Indian  relations,  and  will 
be  an  excellent  companion  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  for  reference  on  Indian  sub- 
ject*.   

*  Imprwmmcnl  for  Debt.  Queries  circulated 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Common  Law  ln~ 
furry  among  those  confined  Jot  debt  in  the 


prisons  of  the  Afetropotis,  together  with  the 
answers  returned  by  a  Prisoner  in  the  King's 
Bench. — We  have  perused  this  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Tighe,  (we  believe  of  a  good  family 
in    Ireland,)    with   more   attention  than 
is  with  us  necessary  to  a  large  volume,  be- 
cause it  is  on  a  subject  which,  as  the  great 
Verulam  says,  *'  comes  home  to  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  men."    Yet  it  has  ever  been 
the  opprobrium  of  ethics  and  politics ;  and 
why  ?  because,  unlike  all  others,  it  has  been 
treated  without  the  reference  to  either — has 
been  isolated  in  the  bare  fact  of  the  evils  of 
incarceration.    We  remember  a  *•  letter  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,"  near  thirty  years  ago,  that 
treated  it  otherwise — spoke  of  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  evil,  and  calculated  the 
number  of  persons  trained  to  a  business  the 
most  obnoxious  to  all  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  arrest,  &c. ;  but  it  fell  dead  born 
from  the  press.    That  in  all  communities, 
particularly  commercial,  credit  must  exist, 
and  the  creditor  be  protected,  is  an  axiom 
as  indisputable  as  can  be  shewn  : — The  only 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  shall  this  be 
effected?    Certainly  a  man  in  prison  pays 
no  debts,  and,  what  is  worse,  returns  demo- 
ralized upon  society.  To  the  question,  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  we  most  say  we  have  no 
answer  in  these  well-written  pages ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  some  vituperation  ;  and,  we 
are  afraid,  no  details  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  the  Commissioners  to  whom 
it  is  directed.    This  is,  however,  a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  intercourse  between  Soul  and  Baly, 
Sfc.  from  the  Latin  of  Swedenborg,  though  a 
subject  highly  interesting  to  all,  is  here  too 
mystically  treated  for  general  use  i  otherwise 
its  positions  are  curious.  This  neat  repub- 
lication will  be  acceptable  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Roden,  by  Sir  J. 
S.  Lillie,  on  an  appeal  of  his  Lordship  in 
favour  of  the  Orangemen  and  Conservative 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  presents  the  gallant 
officer  in  a  civic  character,  which  is  always 
agreeable.  We  must  not  often  expect  the 
style  of  Ocsar  oo  such  occasions,  and  Sir 
John  has  used  the  sword  better  than  the  pen ; 
vet  we  would  wish  him  less  studied,  and  with 
more  of  military  case  in  any  future  effort.  He 
replies,  however,  to  Lord  Roden  with 
vigour,  and  states  some  appalling  facts 
(pp.  14,  97,  &c.)  What  is  best,  he  argues  in 
favour  cf  humanity. 

Mr.  Powel's  Familiar  and  Practical 
advice  on  WWs,  tyc.  is  the  best  popular 
compendium  which  we  have  seen  on  a  sub- 
ject which,  though  involving  a  positive  duty 
of  nature,  is  often  rendered  difficult  by  the 
constitutions  of  society.  The  author  need 
not  have  enlisted  cholera  as  an  argument  for 
making  a  will,  which  none  ought  to  pro- 
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at  any  time.  Here  are  full  and 
perspicuous  instructions,  both  for  making  it 
and  its  administration ;  with  the  legal  au- 
thorities quoted,  we  wonder  that  he  should 
preserve  the  obsolete  verbiage  io  hi»  forms. 
He  adds  tablet  of  duties*  aod  of  the  value 
of  annuities,  and  facilitate*  references  by  a 
good  Index. 

Treatises  on  several  very  important  sub- 
jects in  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Capt.  Foa- 
m  as,  R.N.— The  Navy  hat  produced  mauy 
men  who,  in  retiring  from  the  turbulence 
of  the  waves  without  the  world's  distinc- 
tion, have  evinced  much  knowledge  on 
tranquil  subject*.  We  remember  Capt. 
Tomliotoo  as  an  Hebraist,  not  very  dis- 
similar to  Capt.  Forman  as  a  philosopher. 
We  have  here  the  important  topics  of  the 


relative  distance  of  the  planets,  theory  of 
tide*  and  deluge*,  refraction  of  light,  &c.&c 
and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  of  a 
rather  uophilnsophical  nature,  arising,  we  are 
led  to  think,  by  his  quotation  of  Tycho 
Brahe's  friendship  for  Kepler,  and  from 
apprehensions  or  jealousy  of  his  know- 
ledge. Divested  of  this,  with  a  little  better 
arrangement,  the  author  would  save  himself 
and  every  body  el»e  much  trouble,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  obtain  due  attention.  But  a* 
the  Captain  is  evidently  of  the  genus  irri- 
labile,  and  has  a  bad  opinion  of  critics,  we 
■hall  content  ourselves  with  this  notice ; 
assuring  him  that,  instead  of  scoffing,  we 
would  sincerely  hail  even  the  humblest  phi- 
losophical labourer  whose  attention  i*  ho- 
nestly directed  to  the  search  after  truth. 


FINE  ARTS. 


A  Fiew  of  the  Old  and  New  London 
Bridges,  by  Wm.  Knight,  F.S.A.  resident 
engineer  to  the  new  work,  is  a  handsome 
and  interesting  print,  of  a  folio  site,  exe- 
cuted in  aquatint,  and  coloured.  The  view 
i*  taken  from  the  Surrey  shore  j  and  affords 
the  meant  of  making  a  correct  comparison 
between  the  architecture  of  the  two  struc- 
tures, both  so  remarkable  in  their  kind,  yet 
■u  very  different— 

"  A  hobbling  beldame  and  a  miss  in  teens." 

Finden's  Landscape  Illustrations  to  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  Parts  III. 
—VI. — Thi*  work  preserves  a  very  high 
character,  both  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  subjects,  and  the  very  masterly  execution 
of  the  engravings.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  landscape  gallery  of  the  loveliest  por- 
tions of  Europe,  the  scenery  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  but  in  No.  VI.  we 
are  brought  home  to  England  and  Scotland. 
In  these  number*  are  portrait*  of  Miss  Cha- 
worth,  Byron's  6rst  love,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen; of  Ada,  hi*  only  daughter,  as  a 
child ;  and  of  Lady  Byron. 

The  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels,"  which  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  notice  with  approbation,  are 
now  io  the  course  of  republication  in  oc- 
tavo, under  the  title  of  Landscape  Illus- 
trations of  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  picturesque 
scenes  of  the  poems  will  be  added  to  those  of 
the  novels ;  and  in  each  number  is  to  be 
given  a  portrait  of  one  of  "  the  principal 
female  characters."  We  are  not  aware  why 
the  portraits  are  confined  to  the  feminine 
dramatis  persona  ;  but  it  is  probably  be* 
cause  their  charms  are  thought  most  to  har- 
monise with  those  natural  beauties  which 
they  are  destined  to  accompany.  In  seri- 
ousness, we  thould  have  preferred  real  por- 
trait* in  association  with  the  real  views. 


There  are  an  abundance  of  great 
ters  re-animated  on  the  canvas  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  would  have  been  highly  de- 
serving of  such  a  place.  These  imaginary 
portrait*  mutt  rather  rank  with  the  scenicti 
compositions  from  Scott's  works,  of  which 
we  nave  had  frequent  repetition*.  How- 
ever, we  mutt  not  quarrel  with  the  pretty 
face*  of  Mysie  Happer,  Rose  Bradwmrdine, 
and  Mary  Avenel  ;  and  the  beautiful  land- 
scape*, at  the  present  price,  are  worth  every 
body's  money.  ■ 

Part  III.  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  contains  three 
very  beautiful  subjects  :  1.  Southampton,  n 
glowing  sun -set  on  a  calm  sea,  painted  by 
Copley  Fielding,  and  engraved  by  George 
Cooke  ;  8.  The  Fores*  Hall  Mountains  in 
Westmoreland,  by  P.  Dewint,  a  fine  contrast 
of  black  mountains  and  sheltering  woods ; 
aod  very  faithful,  we  are  told,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  watcrmiil  introduced  into  the 
lovely  foreground ;  it  it  engraved  by  J.  H. 
Kernot;  3.  an  admirable  composition  of 
classical  ruins,  painted  by  J.  D.  Hardiug, 
and  entitled  Italy.  It  has  a  wonderful  air  of 
intense  stillness  upon  it ;  and  is 
tifully  engraved  by  E.  GoodaJl. 

The  English  School — EaAe  Anglaise— 
No*.  33—86.  From  these  four  numbers 
alone  of  this  pleasiug  and  very  cheap  collec- 
tion, the  foreigner  or  the  noviciate  in  art 
may  learn  to  appreciate  justly  the  fine  com- 
position of  West,  the  felicitous  expression 
of  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  the  grace  of 
Stothard,  the  classical  correctness  of  Flax- 
man,  and  the  various  merits  of  other  emi- 
nent English  artist*.  Two  compositions  of 
Trcaham,  R.A.  and  Mortimer,  R.A.  show  to 
great  d  Wad  vantage  in  juxta-position  with 
West.  The  former  is  nothing  but  drapery ; 
and  the  letter's  battle-piece  mere  confusion* 
In  No.  84  is  an  engraving  of  Proctor's  sta- 
tuary representation  of  the  torments  of  Piri- 
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thout ;  a,  companion  to  that  of  Izion  we  be- 
fore noticed.  Both  the»e  talented  produc- 
tions of  that  unfortunate  young  sculptor,  are 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume ; 
and  are  here  engraved  for  the  first  time. 
Three  volumes  are  now  completed. 

Characteristic  Sketches  of  Animals,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  drawn  from  the  life,  and  engraved  by 
Thomas  Lands  eer  :  with  descriptive  and  il- 
lustrative notices  by  John  Henry  Barrow, 
E*q.  Parts  F1I.  and  fill.  Imp.  4/o.  -We 
have  at  various  times  noticed,  with  de- 
terred commendation,  the  six  preceding 
parts  of  this  beautiful  publication,  and  the 
7th  and  8th  Numbers  now  before  us  are 
executed  with  the  same  consummate  skill, 
and  complete  the  work. — Part  VII.  con- 
tains the  Gnu,  Leopard,  and  Tapir,  from 
specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  and 
the  Ouran  Outang,  drawn  from  the  animal 
formerly  at  Exeter  Change.— Part  VIII. 
contains  the  Puma,  Striped  Hysena,  and 
Camel,  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
tlie  Hippopotamus  from  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Burchell,  the  celebrated  African  tra- 
veller.— Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  "  Note 
by  the  Editor,"  in  which  he  with  great  pro- 
priety compliments  the  "  liberality  of  the 
publishers,  in  calling  into  action  that  rare 
union  of  a  mastery  of  the  pencil  and  of  the 
burin  which  has  enabled  Mr.  Thomas 
L&udseer  to  infuse  into  these  etchings  so 
much  vigour,  power,  and  fidelity."  In  ad- 
dition  to  thirty-two  masterly  portraits  of 
various  animals,  drawn  in  attitudes  charac- 


teristic of  their  natures,  we  are  presented 
with  as  many  vignettes,  in  which  the  same 
animals  are  placed  in  situations  in  which 
they  act  parts  with  others.  Many  of  these 
approach  the  outre",  but  more  are  very 
amusing.  Mr.  Barrow  has  done  great  jus- 
tice to  the  work  in  the  descriptions,  in 
which  he  has  combined  in  a  popular  manner 
interesting  facts  and  scientific  descriptions. 

Announced  for  Publication. 

A  new  periodical  work,  entitled,  Major's 
Cabinet  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  selected 
from  the  splendid  collections  of  art,  public 
and  private,  which  adorn  Great  Britain ; 
illustrated  with  historical  and  critical  de- 
scriptions, by  Allan  Cunningham. 

Antique  Roses ;  being  a  series  of  one 
hundred  examples  from  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  ancient  Rome,  for  the  use  of  ar- 
chitects, sculptors,  &c.  Selected  by  Carlo- 
Antoniui,  and  drawn  on  stone  by  William 
Doyle. 

A  mezzotint  Engraving  by  Phillips,  from 
a  painting  of  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  taking 


friends  the  night  before  her 
execution,"  by  Colin. 

Mr.  J.  Epenetus  Coombs  is  engraving  in 
roezzotinto,  The  Guardian  of  the  Vineyard, 
from  the  original  picture  by  Maes. 

The  Museum  Piscatorium,  illustrated  by 
coloured  copper-plate  engravings,  by  Mr. 
W.  Wood,  jun.  as  fac-si miles  of  the  paint- 
ings of  fish,  by  A.  Cooper,  Esq.  R.A.  and 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Major. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir  Ecbrtok  Beydoes  has  printed  at 
Geneva  a  poem,  in  seveo  books,  consisting 
of  more  than  6*400  lines,  entitled  The  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  with  a  small  volume  of  Notes, 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Critical.  This 
Poem  is  in  blank  verse,  descriptive,  moral, 
and  sentimental.  We  have  not  heard  that 
any  copies  of  this  poem  have  found  their 
way  to  England.  Collectors  of  English 
Poetry  also  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Sir  E. 
baa  printed  at  the  same  foreign  press  a  mi- 
niature edition  of  the  Poems  of  William 
Collins,  with  an  original  Preface,  biogra- 
phical aud  critical.  No  copy  of  Sir  E.'s 
large  folio,  entitled  STEMMATA  Illustria, 
printed  at  Paris,  lHiG,  for  private  distribu- 
tion, has  yet,  we  believe,  come  into  the 
English  book- 


need  for  Publication. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  com- 
pressed and  corrected,  with  additions  to  the 
original  correspondence. 

The  History  of  the  Clans,  dedicated,  by 
permission,   to  the  Highland  Society  of 


London,  by  Mr.  Looan,  the  author  of  the 
Scottish  Gael. 

History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
16*88,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Gathorne  Butt,  with 
an  elucidation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Hoax 
in  1814. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of 
Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  with  Notices  of  many 
of  his  Cotemporaries.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Milder. 

Morning  Discourses,  addressed  to  the 
Congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Birming- 
ham. By  Geo.  Hodson,  M.  A.  Arcbd.  of 
Stafford. 

Conversion,  in  a  series  of  cases  recorded 
io  the  New  Testament,  defective,  doubtful, 
and  real.    By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Craig. 

Second  Volume  of  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Geneva.  Edited  by  the  Rev, 
J.  L.  Pons. 

An  English  Translation  of  Agathoclee, 
containing  an  interesting  historical  Narrative 
of  the  Period,  from  800  to  the  year  306. 
By  Mr.  C.  St.  George. 

The  Passengers,  containing  the  Celtic 
Annals.    By  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  A.M. 
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Simonis's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  by 

Seager. 

Mr.  Valpyis  preparing,  in  fifteen  monthly 
volumes,  a  new  and  beautiful  Edition  of 
Shakspeare,  containing  the  whole  of  the  165 
illustrations  originally  published  in  Boydell's 
splendid  edition. 

The  translator  of  Prince  Pockler  Mus- 
kau's  Tour  is  now  occupied  in  translating  a 
posthumous  work  of  Falk,  called  GOthe, 
drawn  from  near  Personal  Intercouse.  Falk 
was  a  Privy  Counsellor  of  Weimar,  and  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  who  saw  Gotbe 
daily. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Plague  and 
other  Pestilential  Distempers,  which  have 
appeared  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  earliest  period. 

Tlie  First  Part  of  a  Monograph  of  the 
Testudinata.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S. 

A  History  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  By 
Mark  Jameson,  Esq.  Town  Clerk  of  Ber- 
wick. 

The  Mosses,  and  the  rest  of  the  Crypto- 

gimia;  formiog  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
ritish  Flora  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 
By  Dr.  Hooker. 

Tlie  New  Gil  Bias,  or  Pedro  of  Pennaflor. 
By  the  Author  of  Spain  in  1 830. 

A  View  of  the  Climate  and  Medical  To- 
pography of  British  America.  By  W.  Rees. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Determination  of  the 
Distance  of  a  Comet  from  the  Earth,  and  the 
Elements  of  its  Orbit.  By  J.  W.  Lubbock, 
Esq.F.R.S. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Consequences  resulting 
from  Clandestine  Institutions  ;  or,  Irrefrag- 
able Means  for  Abolishing  all  Private  Mad- 
houses.   By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Vane. 

Sketches  and  Tales,  by  my  Country  Cou- 
sins, edited  by  Oliver  Olocourt. 

Maurice  Cherville,  a  Tale  of  the  West 
ladies. 

A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Wreck 
of  the  Rothsay  Castle  Steam  Packet.  By 
Joseph  Adshead. 

A  Description  of  Heme  Bay  and  its  vici- 
nity, with  an  Account  of  the  New  Pier  now 
erecting,  intended  as  a  guide  for  visitors. 

Reflexions  sur  T Etude  des  Langues  Asia- 
tiques.    By  Professor  A.  W.  de  Schlegel. 

The  Refugee  in  America,  a  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Trollope, 

Miscellaneous  Papers  of  the  late  Major 
Rennell,  F.R.S.  by  T.  Webb,  A.M.  Civil 
Engineer. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist »  a  Treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  various  productions 
suitable  to  Tropical  Climates.  By  Mr.  G. 
R.  Porter,  Author  of  "The  Nature  and 
Properties  of  the  Sugar  Cane,"  &c. 

Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments. 
By  Rich.  Whately,  D.D.  Archb.  of  Dublin. 

Entomologia  Edinensis.  By  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  and  Mr.  Jas.  Duncan. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and   their   application  to 


Astronomy,  Dialling,  and  Trigonometrical 
Surveying  \  with  Plates.  By  R.  Abbatt,  of 
Grove  House,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Alaric  Watts's  "  Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,  and  other  Poem*." 

A  volume  of  Poems,  entitled,  "Oriental 
Scenes,  Sketches,  and  Tales."  Bv  Emma 
Roberts,  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rival 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  &c. 

The  Fallacies  of  Hope,  a  Poem. 

DEMAND  OF  BOOKS 
UNDER  THE  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 

On  the  88th  of  July  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
extraordinary  proposal,  which  was  enter- 
tained by  Government,  with  the  view  of  ex* 
changing  literary  publications  with  France. 
It  was  to  be  effected  by  purchasing  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  their  present  lega- 
lised "  right"  to  a  copy  of  all  published 
works,  for  which  that  learned  but  needy  cor- 
poration were  to  receive  as  compensation  an 
annual  grant  of  500/.  This  announcement 
was  received  by  the  House  with  very  slight 
opposition  or  remark  (for  the  merits  of  the 
question  were  evidently  not  understood)  t 
and,  during  the  hurried  business  of  the  lost 
days  of  the  session,  the  measure  was  quickly 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  further 
notice.  However,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
that  it  did  not  find  its  way  through  the 
House  of  Peers;  whether  from  an  amended 
view  of  the  subject  being  takeu  by  Governr 
ment,  or  merely  from  want  of  time,  we  are 
not  ioformed.  In  the  Upper  House,  how- 
ever, some  important  remarks  on  the  ine- 
quality of  the  tax  were  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  "  Eleven  copies,"  observed 
bis  Lordship,  "  were  to  be  given,  whether  a 
work  was  worth  one  guinea  or  ten  ;  so  that 
a  publisher  who  printed  1000  copies  of  a 
work  which  sold  for  one  guinea  had  to  pay 
only  11  guineas  out  of  1,000;  whereas 
another,  wlio  might  publish  only  1 00  copies 
of  a  work  worth  ten  guineas,  had  to  pay  a 
tax  of  110  guineas  out  of  the  same  sum  of 
1000  guineas."  His  Lordship  also  stated 
that  he  considered  the  sum  intended  to  be 
paid  to  the  college  of  Aberdeeo  to  be  too 
great,  as  be  knew  that  some  of  the  colleges 
would  accept  of  300/.  tor  relinquishing  the 
right.  In  confirmation  of  his  Lordship's 
view  of  tbe  value  of  our  current  literature, 
Mr.  Britton,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  has  "challenged  the  col- 
lege of  Aberdeeo  to  show  that  the  value  of 
books  received  by  them  for  the  year  1831 
was  950/.  For  1839  (he  adds)  it  will  be 
less,  and  still  lower  in  following  years,  un- 
less some  real  *  encouragement'  be  given  to 
the  better  and  more  expensive  class  of  pub- 
lications." 

We  are  heartily  rejoiced  that  (however  it 
happened)  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
was  not  obtained  to  this  superlatively 
"  Scotch  bargain."   The  sale  of  a  gift  is 
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•I  trays  considered  dishonourable.    The  uni-  duced   the  highest  prices: — Visitation  of 

Versity  of  Aberdeen  had  been  invited  to  a  London,  1634,  III.  5*.  Thorpe. — Visitation 

repast,  which  it  acknowledged  its  disincli-  of  Staffordshire,  1583,  20/.  5*.  Bromley.— 

ion  to  enjoy;  but  it  was  ready  to  carry  Miscellaneous  Collection  relative  to  Knight- 


sway  from  the  table  a  full  proportion  of  the  hood,  by  Anstis,  21/.  105.  Thorpe. — Visita- 

tiands,  and  to  make  a  profit  by  their  sale  !  lions  of  Cheshire,  1566,  1580,  and  1613, 

So  true  is  it  that  corporate  bodies  some-  20/.  10*.  Wilson.— Documents  relating  to 

times  adopt  a  lioe  of  conduct  which  private  Funerals  between  1195  and  1516',  30/.  10s. 

gentlemen  would  scorn  and  abhor.  Thorpe. — Collections  relative  to  the  order  of 

'  -  It  may  be  anticipated,  however,  that  the  the  Garter,  20/.  Thorpe. — Another  volume 

result  of  this  exposure  will  be  some  relief,  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  from  1644 

at  the  hands  of  the  ensuing  parliament,  from  to  16*6*4,  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  20/.  Coch- 

tbe  too  long  exacted  penalties  by  which  the  rane. — Heraldic  Collections  by  the  heralds 

moat  expensive  and  highly  embellished  works  of  the    Wriothcsley  family,  36/.  4  s.  67/. 

have  been  discouraged  ;  and  by  which  a  spe-  and  another  volume,  28/.  10i.  Thorpe. — 

ties  of  excise  has  been  inflicted  ou  liters-  Curia  Militaris,  collections  on  the  courts  of 

ture  and  the  fine  arts,  to  which  none  of  the  chivalry,  by  Anstis,  Garter,  in  12  volumes, 

grosser  manufactures  of  Manchester  or  Bir-  36*/.  15*.   Cochrane.— Arms  of  the  6*  24 

mingham  are  subjected.  Knights  of  the  Garter,  from  the  foundation 

As  a  catalogue  of  eleven  names,  and  many  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1 827,  with  por- 

of  them  but  little  known  to  fame,  cannot  be  traits  and  biographical  notices,  collected 

in  every  one's  recollection,  it  may  not  be  by  Sir  George  Nay ler,  in  13  volumes,  31/. 

superfluous  to  enumerate  here  those  libra-  10s.  Thorpe. — Dugdale  Manuscripts,  2  vols, 

ties  in  whose  favour  the  Copyright  Act  im-  21/.  Cochrane. — Original  Letters  and  Docu- 

K*  this  tax.  They  are,  two  in  London,  the  ments,  principally  belonging  to  families  of 

ish  Museum  (large  paper  copies)  and  distinction  in  Norfolk,  in  17  volumes,  125/. 

Sion  College;  two  in  Dublin,  Trinity  Col-  Thorpe. — Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1584-5, 

lege  and  the  King's  Inns;  two  in  Edin-  with  some  additions,  26/.  Lloyd.    The  total 

burgh,  the  University  aod  the  Advocates*  produce  of  the  sale  was  940/.  6s.  Gd. 
Library ;  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ; 

and  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Aber-  REV*  T«  °«  MAR*"'8  collections  for  bed- 

deen,  Glasgow,  and  Perth.  fordshirr. 

The  uoiversity  of  Aberdeen  has  admitted  The  Collections  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Or- 

herself  to  be  so  careless  of  the  productions  lebar  Marsh,  relative  to  the  county  of  Bed- 

of  English  literature,  that  she  can  dispense  ford  (noticed  in  Fart  i.  p.  281),  were  sold 

with  her  privileged  booty  ;  and  the  Bishop  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  Aug.  4.    Lot  405,  Ac- 

of  London  has  "  heard"  of  others  who,  in  counts  of  Birchmore  House,  Apsley  Guise, 

the  same  manner,  value  it  only  at  "  whst  it  Woburn  Abbey,  &c.  with  a  Memoir  of  the 

will  bring."    Let  them,  therefore,  at  once  Bedford  Family,  1 7s.  Rodd.— 406.  Biogra- 

relinquish  it,  and  no  longer  wantonly  take  phicsl  Account  of  the  most  eminent  Persons 

that  for  which  they  hsve  no  use ;  but  how  *>f  the  County  of  Bedford,  2  vols.  4 to.  3/.  7*. 

can  they  claim  compensation  for  the  mere  Rodd. — 40.9.  Miscellaneous  Psners,  Deeds, 

cessation  of  a  free  and  unpurchased  present  ?  &c.  of  various  Manors  in  Bedfordshire,  2/. 

Let  Parliament  by  all  means  allow  a  pro-  Rodd. — 410.  MS.  Collections  for  tho 
per  sum  for  the  purchase  not  only  of  French  Antiquities  of  Bedfordshire,  12  vols.  [These 
but  of  all  other  foreign  publications,  which  volumes  form  a  series  of  mature  information 
may  form  useful  additions  to  the  National  »od  interesting  materials  towards  a  correct 
Collection  ;  but  let  not  that  grant  be  con-  history  of  the  county.]  6/.  10s.  WUson. — 
aected  with  this  odious  tax.  Of  the  eleven  411.  Original  Letters  from  literary  men  to 
copies  eight  should  cease  to  be  demanded.  Mr.  Marsh  [comprise  several  hundred  let- 
Few  authors  or  publishers  would  complain  ters  relative  to  the  History  of  Bedfordshire, 
of  giving  one  to  the  British  Museum,  one  frtim  Messrs.  Curtis,  Dixon,  Sowerby,  Mar- 
to  Ireland,  and  one  to  Scotland  ,  but  further  tyn,  H.  H.  Goodhall,  &c]  2/.  2s.  Dawson 
than  this  is  an  unjustifiable  exaction.  Turner.— 412.  Extensive  Collection  of  Pa- 
pers relative  principally  to  the  Natural  His- 
sm  GEORGE  JUYLtR  i  mss.  ^  of  Bedfordshire,  2/.  45.  Rodd. 
The  heraldic  and  genealogical  manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Sir  George  Nayler  were  ™e  drams. 
sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  the  25th  and  The  Report  of  the  Committee  who  liavo 
26th  of  July.  They  formed  a  large  and  very  for  some  time  been  sitting  to  investigate 
miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  many  the  state  of  Dramatic  literature,  and  more 


of  the  labours  of  all  the  precedent  genera-  particularly  to  enquire  into  the 

tions  of  heralds.    As  we  have  no  other  pending  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Thea- 

guide  for  discerning  its  curiosities  but  the  tres,  is  said  to  recommend  that  the  monopoly 

ssia  catalogue,  we  most  content  ourselves  shall  be  put  an  end  to ;  thst  the  Lord  Cham  - 

those  articles  which  pro-  bcrlain  shall  have  the  power  to  license  any 
.Mao.  Aupui,  1832. 
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and  all  theatre*,  and  for  the  performance  of 
all  descriptions  of  the  diama;  and  that  au- 
thors shall  have  an  interest  in  their  pieces 
wherever  played,  as  is  the  case  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

Salk  at  Erlestoke  Park. 

The  unfortunate  depreciation  of  West  In- 
dia property  having  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
the  vast  fortune  of  George  Watson  Taylor, 
Esq.  M.P.  a  sale  has  recently  taken  place, 
under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  George  Robios, 
of  his  princely  furniture  and  works  of  art  at 
his  country  mansion  of  Erlestoke  Park,  Wilts. 

Erlestoke  is  situated  within  six  miles  of 
Devizes,  and  the  drive  to  it  is  through  a 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  country.  Skirt- 
ing Salisbury  Plain,  the  park  is  entered 
through  lodges,  and  a  wide  circuitous  route 
leads  to  the  noble  mansion,  which  is  of  tbe 
Grecian  order  of  architecture.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  broad  terrace  raised  on  tbe  brow  of 
a  hill,  the  view  from  which  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  extensive  that  can  be 
conceived* 

After  ascending  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
the  dining-room  is  entered  through  a  glass- 
door  of  ample  dimensions,  made  to  corres- 
pond with  the  windows.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  to  liave  made 
this  the  entrance-hall,  and  to  have  built 
another  grand  dining-room,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  already  laid  ;  but  the  beautiful 
mahogany  doors,  windows,  and  fittings,  with 
the  exquisite  marble  chimney-piece  (which 
alone  cost  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds), 
were  sold.  As  the  visitor  ranged  from 
this  room,  embellished  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  entered  the  library,  the  two  grand 
drawing-rooms,  the  anti-room,  study,  &c. 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  tbe  burst  of 
splendour  that  opened  upon  the  view.  The 
walls  were  literally  studded  with  the  most 
magnificent  and  rare  works  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  most  esteemed  modern  matters, 
encircled  with  massive  and  elegant  frames. 

The  furniture  was  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description.  Tbe  chairs  and  sofas  were  in 
burnished  and  matted  gold,  and  covered  with 
silk  to  correspond  with  the  curtains.  A 
beautiful  pair  of  console  tables,  mounted  in 
massive  or-niolu,  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
and  representing  fruit,  foliage,  and  birds  of 
various  colours,  were  valued  at  2,000 
guineas,  but  bought  at  the  sale  for  500 
guineas,  by  Mr.  Hume  the  dealer,  of  whom 
they  were  originally  procured.  In  the  centre 
was  a  rare  and  curious  dejeune"  service  of  mo- 
saic, representing  laudtcapes,  birds,  butter- 
flies, &c.  &c.  fitted  up  in  a  sumptuous  case 
of  ebony,  with  panels  of  black  marble,  inlaid 
with  agates,  amethysts,  and  other  stones, 
birds,  grapes,  and  baskets  filled  with  fruit, 
&c,  bought  at  400  guineas  by  Lord  Nor- 
luaotoo,  who  also  bought  a  Milan  steel 
and  or-molu  dejeuue'  table  at  100  guineas. 
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At  each  side  of  the  door  communicating 
with  the  two  drawing-rooms  stood  a  pair  of 
magnificent  ebony  cabinets,  the  centre  doors 
representing  the  finest  specimens  of  bold 
Florentine  mosaic,  displaying  a  vase  filled 
with  fruit,  flowers,  and  birds,  with  lapis  la- 
zuli border, — tbe  whole  supported  by  four 
Corinthian  columns  of  fine  Sienna  marble ; 
they  were  bought  also  by  Mr.  Hume  at 
475  guineas. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grand  uorth  dining- 
room  was  a  magnificent  Florentine  mosaic 
table  ;  it  was  purchased  at  the  late  Duke  of 
York's  sale,  and  considered  a  chtf  tfauvre 
of  that  collection  ;  it  was  sold  for  4 1 5  gs.  to 
Mr.  Nathan  ;  who  also  purchased  a  beauti- 
ful 31  -inch  circular  dejeuue  table  for  36*0 
guineas,  stated  to  be  for  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  In  the  angle  of  the  fire-place  was 
a  most  beautiful  28-ioch  circular  or-molu 
table,  representing  an  Italian  landscape ; 
sold  for  60  guineas  to  Drax,  Esq. 

Passing  into  the  library — for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  superb  ar- 
ticles contained  in  these  rooms — stood  a 
Wautiful  turtle-shell  and  buhl  library  table  f 
bought  for  Lord  Craven  for  80  guineas,  and 
a  smaller  one  for  55  guineas.  The  ceilings 
of  these  rooms  were  highly  enriched,  thrown 
into  splendid  compartments  by  massive  cor- 
nice-work, gilt  in  burnished  gold,  and  the 
intervening  space  painted  to  correspond  with 
the  walls.  The  mantel  pieces,  of  various 
coloured  marble,  were  sculptured  with  alle- 
gorical subjects,  in  prominent  relief,  u}K>n 
the  broad  and  massive  slab.  The  cabinets 
contained  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  of 
old  Sevre  jars,  which  sold  for  6'0  guineas  ; 
old  sea-green  cracklin  china  ewers,  mounted 
in  or-molu,  44  guineas ;  another  pair,  73 
guineas ;  a  pair  of  Verd-antique  Roman  urns, 
44  guineas ;  choice  cabinet  cups  and  sau- 
cers, from  four  to  eight  guineas  each, — 
Resting  upon  the  various  mantel-pieces  were 
magnificent  chimney-glasses,  one  of  which 
(in  the  grand  south  drawing-room)  was 
formed  by  nine  plates  of  immense  size,  the 
inner  frame  mounted  in  a  roost  sumptuous 
style,  with  compartments  of  Sevre  china, 
the  outer  frame  chased,  in  massive  or-molu, 
with  flowers,  etc. ;  this  magnificent  glass 
sold  for  350  guineas.  In  this  room  was  a 
most  rare  cabinet,  inlaid  with  beautiful 
Sevre  tablet,  representing  Cleopatra  on 
her  throne,  which  sold  for  400  guineas ; 
also  a  very  highly  euriched  and  superb  can- 
delabra, sold  for  195  guineas. 

The  sale  of  the  splendid  and  extensive  li- 
brary took  place  on  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  July.  Tbe  room  was  on  each  day 
crowded  with  gentlemen  from  various  parts 
of  the  country ;  there  were  also  present  many 
booksellers  from  London,  as  well  as  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  adjacent 
country.  The  books  in  general  realiied  good 
prices  i  and  the  produce  was  nearly  i>>000/. 
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A  collection  of  coloured  drawings,  by  John 
Buckler,  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Erlestoke,  1 2/.  l*.  Gd. ;  a  collec- 
tion of  152  Chinese  drawings  of  furniture, 
29/."*.;  three  conies  of  the  Profligate,  a 
comedy,  by  Geo.  Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  sold 
at  two  guineas  each. 

The  pain  tings  in  the  Napoleon  room  had 
all  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily, and  were  by  the  first  matters  in  France  ; 
they  changed  hands  during  the  wreck  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  were  purchased 
at  an  immense  expense  by  Mr.  Watson  Tay- 
lor. The  portraits  of  the  Buonaparte  fa- 
mily, aod  a  small  whole  length  of  Napoleon, 
by  LefWvre,  produced  more  than  300/.;  while 7 
portraits  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in  7  lots, 
did  not  obtain  one  hundred.  Five  of  the 
Napoleon  lots  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Mayne, 
of  Teffoot  Evias  ;  Meeting  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  on  the  raft,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  52  gs.  ;  por- 
trait of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  54  gs ; 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Valliere,  70  gs.  j 
Kosciuako,  by  Reinagle,  45  gs. 

The  Hogarth  Room.— Portraits  of  the 
children  of  R.  R.  Graham,  esq.  bought  by 
Lord  Normanton  for  90  gs. ;  the  portrait  of 
Mist  Fenton,  the  first  performer  of  Polly 
Peachum,  50 gs.;  a  Scene  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  70  gs.  t  the  Shrimp  Girl,  42  gs. ; 
the  Politician  SO  gs. ;  portrait  of  himself, 
SO  gs. ;  Laughing  Audience,  20  gs. 

The  following  were  the  most  important 
pictures  by  the  old  matters  t  the  Assump- 
tion of  tne  Virgin,  by  Guido,  1050  gs.; 
Landscape,  a  village  scene,  by  Hobbima,  550 
gs.  i  Landscape,  with  a  water-mill,  by  the 
aame  master,  520  gs. ;  a  Group  of  Cattle,  a 
composition  of  surprising  excellence,  by  P. 
Potter,  and  formerly  in  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  Madame  Hauger,  of  Amsterdam,  750 
gs.  These  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Nieuwen- 
hays,  a  Dutch  picture-dealer,  it  is  said,  for 
Sir  R.  Peel.  Cattle  and  figures,  a  small  ca- 
binet picture,  by  A.  Cuyp,  128  gs. ;  a  Child 
fondling  a  Dog,  a  chef  d'eeuvre  of  Greuse, 
670  gs.  A  rather  singular  occurrence  tonic 
place  relating  to  this  picture.  Jt  had  for- 
merly )>eeri  in  possession  of  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman named  Forster,  who  was  anxious  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  his  gallery.  The 
commission  brokers,  seeing  this  person's 
anxiety  on  tbe  subject,  and  well  knowing 
the  weight  of  his  purse,  proposed  to  gua- 
rantee the  picture  to  him  for  500  gs.  Mr. 
F.  immediately  accepted  this  offer,  and 
contracts  between  the  parties  were  imme- 
diately ratified.  Greuse  is  by  no  means  a 
painter  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  this  paint- 
ing happens  to  be  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the 
matter.  When  tbe  picture  came  to  the 
hammer,  there  were  many  competitors  for 
tbe  purchase  ;  and  the  commission  brokers, 
at  length,  bought  it  for  670  gs.,  after  flat- 
tering themselves  that  the  lot  would  have 


fallen  to  them  for  200/.  It  cost  Mr.  Taylor 

500/. 

A  Boy  blowing  Bubbles,  by  Netcher, 
150gs.  ;  grand  whole-length  portrait  of  a 
Spanish  Priest,  Don  Faustino  Neve,  by  Mu- 
rillo  (from  the  Hospital  at  Seville),  480 
gs. ;  Landscape,  with  a  waterfall,  by  Ruys- 
dael,  1  l&gs. ;  Newfoundland  Dog,  by  H.  B. 
Chalon,  SO  gs.;  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
by  George  Jones,  R.A.  150  gs. ;  the  fa- 
mily picture  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor's  four 
children,  by  H.  Thompson,  R.A.,  22  gs., 
purchased  by  Mr.  Mayne,  who  also,  it  is  be- 
lieved, purchased  other  portraits  of  the  family. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds's  Portraits  of  Barretti, 
84  gs. ;  A.  Murphy,  22  gs. ;  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 55  gs. ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  150  gs. ; 
Phillips's  of  Lord  Byron,  66  gs.  for  Chandoa 
Leigh,  esq. ;  and  of  Walter  Scott,  50  gs. ; 
Wm.  Pitt,  by  Hoppner,  1 05 gs.  j  G.Steevens, 
by  Zoffani,  12  gs.;  Alex.  Pope  and  Mra. 
Martha  Blount,  1 7  gs. ;  Wm.  Dobson,  by 
himself,  35  gs. ;  Gainsborough  and  wife,  by 
himself,  II  gs. ;  Bp.  Patrick  and  Bp.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  both  by  Sir  P.  Lely,  each  14  gs. 

The  produce  of  the  first  day's  sale  of  pic- 
tures amounted  to  upwards  of  5,500/. ;  and 
those  of  the  second  to  nearly  8,500/. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  following  :  Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Watson  Taylor,  46  guineas, 
by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  of  Devizes,  who  also  pur- 
chased the  remaining  family  paintings,  and 
all  tbe  family  busts.  Nero  aod  Adrian,  280 
guineas;  Pope,  70  gs.;  Dryden,  37  gs. ; 
Statue  of  Paris,  1 50  gs. ;  Bull  and  Lion, 
70  gs. ;  Hogarth's  favourite  dog  Trump, 
in  terra  cotta,  21  gs. ;  busts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs. Taylor,  38  gs. ;  a  pair  of  Carvings  in 
Wood,  by  G.  Gibbon,  60  gs.  &c.  Sec. 

The  contents  of  Mrs.  Watson  Taylor's 
boudoir,  exclusive  of  the  paintings,  sold  for 
758/.  Amongst  other  articles,  the  ink- 
stand fetched  18  gs.,  and  a  single  Venetian 
curtain  42  g». 

Mr.  Watson  Taylor's  effects  at  his  town- 
house  in  Grafton-atreet,  had  been  sold  on 
the  premises  about  six  weeks  before.  A 
view  of  Erlestoke  Park,  by  Stanfield,  was 
knocked  down  at  65  guineas  ;  a  Landscape 
near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  same  ar- 
tist, 20  guineas:  *«The  Billet Doux,"  by 
Newton,  engraved,  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1824,  was  bought  for  34 
guineas  i  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  painted  for  Mr.  Taylor,  15  guineas; 
"The  Wreckers  of  Fort  Rouge"  (Calais), 
by  Stanfield,  was  knocked  down  at  410 
guineas;  •*  The  Fisherman,"  with  coast 
scenery,  and  view  of  Dieppe  Caatle,  100 
guineas;  a  view,  by  Bonington,  of  *'The 
Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  with  shipping, 
&c."  170  guineas.  The  principal  of  the  an- 
cient pictures  were  *«  Christ  trampling  over 
Sin,"  by  Rubens,  and  *'  Daedalmand  Icarus" 
by  Doroenico  Fitti.  The  former  fetched 
only  40  gs.,  and  the  latter  20. 
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On  the  Taxte  and  Effects  of  Collecting  F 
(ukircsscd  to  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  ' 

BY  WILLIAM 

My  Loud,         Temple,  July  1633. 

As  I  owe  the  great  advantage  of  your 
Lordship's  acquaintance  to  your  attachment 
to  our  ancient  architecture,  1  know  no  one 
to  whom  1  can  more  fitly  address  the  follow* 
iog  remarks  then  yourself.  I  trust  they  may 
meet  with  your  Lordship's  concurrence. 

I  must  first  state  most  distinctly  that  my 
observations  are  intended  to  be  applied  to  a 
class  of  persons  and  not  to  any  individual  t 
and  I  beg  every  reader  not  to  lose  sight  of 
tiiis  statement. 

The  love  of  collecting  fragments  of  an* 
cient  architecture  has  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  is  high  time  some  one  raised  his 
voice  against  a  taste  which,  I  think,  is  false 
in  its  foundation,  and  I  know  to  he  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects.  Those  collectors  are 
divisible  into  two  classes,  Amateurs  aod 
Architects.  The  first  class  give  as  reasons 
in  defence  of  their  pursuit,  their  great  admi- 
ration for  specimens  of  ancient  taste,  and 
their  strong  desire  to  preserve  them  from 
that  destruction  which,  they  say,  would  be* 
fall  these  relics  but  for  their  care.  Both 
reason*  are  ill-founded  j  he  who  has  a  pro- 
per feeling  on  the  subject,  would  much  ra- 
ther see  the  fragments  in  their  original 

El  ace,  forming  integral  parts  of  a  whole 
uilding  in  onison  with  them,  and  where  of 
course  their  beauty  and  interest  are  much 
greater,  than  they  can  be  when  broken  and 
huddled  into  the  stores  of  a  collector :  such 
a  feeling  would  induce  a  more  frequent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  set  by  my  friend  Mr. 
CJage,  who,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Craven  Ord's 
library,  purchased  a  monumental  brass  taken 
from  a  church  in  Norfolk,  to  which  lu?  re- 
turned it,  in  order  that  it  might  he  reused 
in  its  original  situation.  Often,  very  often, 
would  the  money  spent  as  a  bribe  to  the 
guardian  of  the  building  for  his  silence,  and 
in  packing  up  and  moving  these  stolen  goods, 
effectually  refix  aod  secure  them  from  future 
depredators  ;  and  not  only  would  it  have  that 
effect,  but  it  would  also  induce  the  ignorant 
and  careless  guardians  of  the  building  to 
bestow  greater  care  on  their  charge,  insteud 
of  tempting  them,  as  now,  to  create  frag- 
ments, for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  un- 
scrupulous market.  I  may  also  remark,  that 
be  who  removes  from  a  building,  to  which 
the  public  have  easy  access,  into  his  own 
private  hoards  any  relic  he  may  find  there, 
does  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  serious  injury;  for  so  long  as  the 
tiling  itself  is  in  its  original,  and  therefore 
proper  place,  it  is  accessible  to  me  and  every 
ooe  else,  at  sdt  times  ami  with  little  or  no 
obligation  to  any  one  »  whereas  when  in 
private  bauds,  it  cau  be  *ceu  in  its  degraded 


ragmenjs  of  Ancient  Architeclnre  ;  a  Letter. 
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state  and  use  made  of  it,  by  the  favoured* 
friends  of  the  happy  collector  only.  But, 
say  the  collectors,  we  save  from  destruction* 
what  was  loose  and  would  otherwise  be? 
burnt  or  knocked  to  pieces  ;  I  have  already 
shown  how  much  more  effectually,  usefully* 
■nd  properly,  they  may  exert  themeefvee  in* 
saving  the  fragments  from  destructioa,  and 
I  would  observe,  that  for  one  accidental 
fragment  which  may  really  be  saved  by  sj 
collector*  ten  which  are  not  loose  are  pur- 
posely torn  from  their  original  places,  ae 
well  by  Collectors  as  dealers;  for  the  last 
will,  of  course,  meet  the  demand  by  a  suffi- 
cient supply  i  and  by  such  means  incredible 
mischief  is  perpetrated  under  false  pretences* 
My  remarks  have  hitherto  applied  ta  free* 
ments  taken  from  the  building  by  the  col- 
lector himself ;  as  a  question  of  taste,  they 
will  equally  well  apply  to  purchasers  from 
dealers  or  at  auctions ;  and  as  a  question  of 
honesty,  1  do  not  see  any  difference  Iwtweeo 
the  collector  purloining  the  thing  himself, 
and  bimng  it  of  another,  whom  he  thus  en^ 
Courages  to  purloin  for  him ;  it  it  a  mere" 
question  between  the  comparative  demerits 
of  the  smuggler  aud  the  buyer  of  smuggled 
goods— -the  thief  and  the  receiver.  A  pur- 
chaser at  an  auction  stands  in  some  degree 
on  a  different  footing  as  to  the  question  of 
honesty ;  but  yet  the  sale  is  always  of  the 
gatherings  of  a  collector,  generally  formed 
with  not  very  scrupulous  hoaesty ;  and  when 
at  such  a  sale,  as  must  sometimes  happen* 
the  buyer  knows,  not  only  whence  the  frag- 
ment was  taken,  but  also  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  removed  without  proper 
authority  from  the  person  entitled  to  give 
permission,  for  myself  I  cannot  conceive, 
now  he  can  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that 
he  is  not  knowingly  buying  stolen  goods. 
It  is  no  defence  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not 
some  one  else  would  buy  them;  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a  defence  for  doing  any 
other  wrongful  act  to  aay,  that  if  he  did  not 
do  it  some  other  individual  would— Let  him 
who  aspires  to  be  considered  as  an  undoubted 
admirer  of  aocieut  art,  follow  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  Gage  at  Mr.  Craven  Ord's  sale.  / 
So  far  my  observations  have  been  applied 
to  Amateurs  only  ;  they  all  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Architects ;  but  as  toe  lattet 
give  as  an  additional  reason  for  their  collect- 
ing, the  use  they  make  of  the  fragments  in 
their  professional  studies,  I  will  now  consider 
tltat  reason  separately.  Although  only  an 
amateur  architectural  draughtsman,  I  may 
yet  perhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  with  soma 
confidence  of  what  can  be  effected  by  draw- 
ings ;  and  J  therefore  assert,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  effectual  contradiction,  that 
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there  can  scarcely  be  any  case  in  which 
proper  drawings  of  the  fragments  desired.1 
would  not  give,  in  a  much  less  cumbrous 
form,  every  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  inconvenient  possession  of  the  fragment 
itself;  and  I  will  assert  also*  that  by  draw- 
ing it,  the  architect  will  have  studied  and 
become  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  it, 
»o  as  to  profit  more  by  its  beauties,  than  by 
ao y  other  mode.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  no  architect  baa  time  to  make  drawings 
of  all  which  ho  must  necessarily  require  ;  Ui 
this  I  reply,  that  be  ooght  to  find  time— 
that  he  has  no  right  to  injure  the  building, 
and  consequently  the  public,  because  ho 
thinks  he  cannot  find  time — and  that,  in 
fact,  ther  making  soch  drawiogs  should  be, 
though  it  certainly  rarely  is,  part  of  hit  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  at  all  times  casts  may  bo 
obtained,  which  will  give  hiru  every  informa- 
srithoot  detriment  to  the  original.  Col- 
generally  labour,  too  truly  I  fear, 
under  strong  suspicions  of  being  unable  to 
resist  temptations  to  add  bv  any  means,  fair 
or  not,  to  their  stares  j  I  would  therefore 
suggest  to  every  Architect,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  that  he  should  not  bo  a  collector* 
because,  when  known  to  be  free  from  this 
pernicious  disease,  be  will  be  considered  as 
more  sails  to  trust  in  the  repair  of  any  an- 
cient building  which  any  be  committed  to 
his  care. 

Much  of  this  mischievous  spirit  of  col* 
lecting  unmeaning  fragments,  for  unmeaning 
tliey  most  generally  are  when  torn  from  their 
original  place,  is,  I  fear,  English  only.  Who 
that  has  not  seen  fragment  upon 


fragment  of  Pompcy's.  pillar  ?  and  what  do 
the  possessors  learn  from  them  ?  just  so 
much  as  he  who,  knocking  off  the  nose  of 
(he  Apollo  Belvidere,  would  learn  from  the 
possession  of  it,  of  the  grandeur  of  the  whole 
figure.  The  same  spirit  operated  in  Ad- 
dison's days,  when  he  made  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  say,  that  if  Will  Wimble  had  seen 
the  Coronation  Chair,  it  would  have  gone, 
hard  but  he  would  have  had  a  tobacco-stop* 
per  out  of  it $  and  it  operates  now,  insomuch 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  satire1 
which  places  in  the  first  leaf  of  an  English* 
man's  Album,  a  small  piece  of  black  papery 
"  torn  from  one  of  Raphael's  Cartoons/'  ' 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  Lord-" 
ship**  very  sincerely  obliged  servant, 

Wnt.  Twomwwt.  * 

On  opening  a  barrow,  at  Mockleford-,  near* 
Dorchester,  a  few  days  since,  a  large  stone1 
was  found  under  the  centre,  of  a  triangular* 
form,  convex  on  the  top,  and  nearly  five* 
feet  from  angle  to  angle.  It  was  of  so  hard1 
a  nature,  that  the  tools  would  make  no  ira* 
pression  on  it.  On  removing  this  stone,' 
which  was  with  difficulty  effected  by  sisJ 
horses,  it  was  found  to  be  flat  at  the  bottom,1 
and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  thick  in  the* 
middle,  decreasing  to  about  one  foot  at  the* 
sides.  It  was  supposed  to  weigh  two  tons* 
and  a  half  at  least.  Underneath  was  a  quanV 
tity  of  rubble  chalk,  in  which,  at  a  farther' 
depth  of  about  six  feet,  were  the  bones  of  a 
human  being,  and  with  them  the  head  of  0 
spear,  with  three  rivets,  and  also  a  pin,  about 
six  inches  long,  with  a  double  head. 


SELECT  POETRY. 


"  Ne  gli  sniini  gia  pcrturbsti  et  afflitli  fauno 
maggiore  imprcssione  i  uuovi  dispiaccri,  the  nou 
fan  do  ne  gli  animi  vacui  dall'  altre  pastioni." 

(iuicciardini,  libru  17. 
AS  in  a  body  ill  at  ease 
A  scratch  may  turn  to  a  disease, 
So,  where  the  mind  was  weak  before, 
A  look,  a  whisper,  makes  it  sore ; 
Suspicion  hears  the  slightest  sounds, 
Pride  feels  imaginary  wounds ; 
Resentment  kindles  at  a  spark, 
Guilt  trembles  at  the  least  remark. 

Think  then  how  perilously  nice 
The  task  of  venturing  ou  advice  j 
The  smarting  of  a  fault  is  such, 
It  agonizes  at  a  touch ; 
And  he  who  hints  we  are  mistaken, 
Had  best  decamp  to  save  his  bacon. 

A  soldier  who,  if  he  had  heard 
From  a  philosopher  one  word 
Of  lecture,  would  have  thrown  bis  bottle 
Even  at  the  head  of  Aristotle, 
Who  loved  no  earthly  thing  like  plunder, 
Drank  like  a  fish,  and  swore  like  thunder ; 
Whose  rage  was  every  day's  explosion, 
Whose  peevishness  each  hour's  corrosion ; 
Who  with  more  relish  fought  a  duel 

1;. 


Who  ail  his  life  (and  that  was  long) 

Had  never  cared  for  right  or  wrong ; 

At  length  becoming  more  demure,  ' 

And  anxious  to  make  all  secure,  1  4 

Sent  for  a  neighbouring  monk  betimes  1 

Tosh  rive  him,  and  absolve  his  crimes. 

The  Father  buckled  to  the  work, 
And  exercised  him  like  a  Turk; 
Anatomizing  his  confession, 
Unkenneling  the  least  transgression. 
And  making  it  appear  how  blameable 
His  conduct  was,  and  irreclaimable;  ' 
Till,  as  he  touched  him  to  the  quick,  * 
The  militaire  grew  splenetic; 
The  canker- biting  sense  of  sin 
Rankling  so  deep  and  long  within, 
Had  left  him  but  in  poor  condition 
For  undergoing  admonition ; 
The  galled  and  wincing  jade  was  resty, 
Self-love  was  sensitise  and  testy; 
The  patient,  flinching  from  the  probe,  * 
Forgot  respect  for  cowl  or  robe, 
And  (as  the  monk  pursued  inquiry) 
Instead  of  penitent  grew  fiery  ; 
Instead  of  kneeling  to  bis  prayers, 
Kicked  the  Dominican  down  stairs. 

Overton  C.  H%  ' 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  or  Commons,  July  97. 
la  ft  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  lie  rose  to  lay  ft 
financial  statement  before  the  Committee 
under  circumstances  not  of  a  sanguine  na- 
ture. Such  ft  statement  was  unusual  for  ft 
person  in  his  situation  to  make  for  Tears 
backt  and  he  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  under  these  circumstance*.  After 
giving  his  predecessors  credit  for  their  ex- 
ertions in  reducing  the  salaries  and  day- pay 
of  the  subordinate  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  years  1898  and  1830,  to  the 
extent  of  840,000/.,  the  Noble  Lord  took 
credit  to  himself  for  having  already  effected 
ft  similar  reduction  to  the  extent  of  934,000/. 
end  promised  to  extend  it  to  another 
100,000/.;  and,  after  recapitulating  other 
reductions,  he  summed  up  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year  as  45,696,300/. 
against  47,858,400/.  for  the  past  year,  being 
a  diminution  in  the  eapenditureof 9, 1 69, 1 00/., 
ftnd  after  anticipating  an  increase  on  last  year 
of  about 430,000/.  by  the  expiring  of  bounties 
on  linen  exported,  and  increase  of  proceeds 
on  wine,  tobacco,  &c,  and  •  diminution  of 
100,000/.  on  the  articles  proposed  for  re- 
duction of  duty  in  the  schedule  now  before 
the  House,  80,000/.  for  the  remission  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  lost  by  drainage,  and  the 
absence  of  all  duty  on  corn  consequent  ou 
the  favourable  prospect  of  the  pending  har- 
vest, the  Noble  Lord  represented  the  Cus- 
toms duty  as  likely  to  produce  15,871,000/. 
being  404,000/.  less  than  in  1831.  In  re- 
ference to  Uiia  diminution  the  Noble  Lord 
adverted  to  the  cholera,  the  past  political 
excitement,  contraction  of  currency,  and 
the  excliaoges  having  been  against  us,  as 
having  tended  to  occasion  a  less  favourable 
result  than  wUhed  for.  The  excise,  which 
last  year  the  Noble  Lord  represented  to 
have' produced  16,516,639/.,  after  antici- 
pating an  increase  on  malt,  hops,  and 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  690,000/.  and  a 
diminution  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
candles,  &c.  he  expected  would  produce 
16,850,000/.;  the  other  branches  of  the 
revenue  he  expected  to  produce  the  same  as 
last  year,  making  the  aggregate  net  income 
to  be  46,470,000/.  being  a  surplus,  over 
and  above  the  estimated  expenditure,  of 
773,700/.  These  estimates  the  Noble 
Lord  anticipated  would  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  barring 
all  unforeseen  contingencies,  until  the  5th 
of  April  last.  The  deficiency  of  income  ex- 
ceeded 1,900,000/.  There  would,  on  the 
6th  of  April  next,  be  a  deficiency  of  about 
400,000/.  The  House  resumed,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received. 


House  or  Lords,  July  30. 

The  Irish  RcroitM  Bill,  after  some  ver- 
bal amendments  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Jf  'tUinglon  being  agreed  to,  and  others,  by 
the  Earl  of  Rodcn  objected  to,  was  read  s 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  Russian-Dutch  Loan  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  after  a  lengthened 


In  the  House  or  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  Speaker  rose,  and  in  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  important  office  he  now  filled 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Parliament. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gent,  expressed  his  gra- 
titude to  the  members  of  the  six  successive 
Parliaments  over  whom  he  had  had  the  ho- 
nour to  preside,  and  hoped  that  during  that 
very  long  period,  he  had  evinced  what  he 
was  sure  he  was  most  desirous  of,  an  ardent 
wish  to  promote  the  public  business,  and  to 
consult  individual  convenience.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gent,  was  much  affected,  and  when  he 
sat  down,  the  House  resounded  with  loud 
and  continued  applause. — Lord  AUhorp,  af- 
ter passing  a  high  and  well-deserved  eulo- 
giura  on  the  Speaker,  and  expressing  deep 
regret  that  the  House  was  no  longer  to  be 
benefitted  by  his  invaluable  assistance,  moved 
ft  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  admirable 
and  important  services. — Mr.  Goulburny  in 
a  long  speech,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr* 
Littleton,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Sir  G.  Murray, 
Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  and  other 
hon.  members.  After  it  was  carried,  the 
Speaker  expressed  his  respectful  thanks  for 
the  vote  to  which  the  House  had  assented. 
Lord  AUhorp  moved  an  address  to  the  King, 
praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow 
on  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  Royal  favour,  and  as- 
suring his  Majesty  that  the  House  would 
willingly  make  good  any  expenses  that 
might  attend  the  same.  The  proposition 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  Committee  oo  the  Civil  List  Act, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward  the  civil  list  charges  left  unprovided 
for.  He  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  fix 
the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  14,000/., 
with  a  retiring  allowance  of  5000/.  The 
Speaker's  salary  had  hitherto  been  derived 
from  various  sources  ;  it  was  intended  to 
charge  it  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
present  salary  of  the  Judges  was  5500/.  i  all 
those  to  be  hereafter  appointed  will  receive 
only  5000/.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  was  to  be  fixed  at  90,000/. 
English  currency.    In  the  article  of  pen* 
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sioos,  there  would  be  a  saving  this  year  of 
102,6*191.  In  the  diplomatic  expenditure 
of  the  country  a  saving  would  be  effected  of 
34,000/.  a-year;  and  the  total  reduction 
under  these  several  branches  of  the  expen- 
diture would  be  959,000/.  yearly.  The  va- 
rious resolutions  were  then  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  resumed. 

July  3 1 .  Lord  AUhorp  communicated  to 
the  House  that  the  Address  agreed  to  re- 
specting the  Speaker  had  been  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  who  had  commanded  him  to 
say,  that  he  woutd  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  House ;  but  as  he  could  not  do  so 
without  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  he  re- 
commended them  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  for  Forgery,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Aug.  I.  The  House  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  King's  answer  to  the  address 
respecting  the  Speaker,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  AUhorp,  that  that  gentleman 
should,  on  his  retirement  from  his  arduous 
duties,  enjoy  a  pension  of  4000/.  per  annum 
for  life,  and  that  3000/.  a  year  should  be 
granted  for  the  life  of  his  son — the  pension, 
in  the  latter  case,  to  cease  when  the  son 
came  in  possession  of  a  sinecure,  to  the  re- 
version of  which  he  was  entitled.  Mr. 
Hume,  Sir  R.  lnglis,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Sir  C.  Burred,  and  Mr.  C.  Pelham, 
supported  the  proposition,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Houst  op  Lords,  Aug.  9. 
After  the  third  reading*  of  the  Irish  Boun- 
daries Bill,  the  Lard  Chancellor  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  numerous  patent 
offices  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — namely, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  Clerk  of  the  Sub- 
part) a  Office,  the  Registrar  of  Affidavits, 
Clerk  of  the  PatenU,  &c.  His  Lordship 
df  tailed  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Bill. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed, 
that  be  supposed  the  Bill  originated  in  what 
appeared  to  him  certain  groundless  imputa- 
tions ;  but  that,  on  account  of  its  great  im- 
portance, he  wished  it  to  be  postponed.— 
The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  that  no  such 
circumstances  had  given  rise  to  the  Bill. 
His  opinions  respecting  these  places  were 
well  known,  and  his  determination  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  have  them  lopped  off 
were  equally  notorious. — The  Bill  was  then 
read  a  fust  time. 


In  the  House  or  Commons,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  E.  L,  Buhcer  presented  the  Re- 

Kirt  of  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
rama,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
He  then  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  declaration  of  the 
Germanic  diet,  proposing  an  address  to  bis 
Majesty,  to  use  his  good  offices  to  avert  the 
threatened  broads  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
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Ijerman  peo  pie.  After  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  motion  was  negatived. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  re- 
gulating the  salaries  of  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice- Chancellor,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

Aug.  6.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  a  rider  having 
been  added  to  the  effect  that  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  fix  the  composition. 

Lord  Palmcrston,  after  some  discussion, 
and  a  division  of  49  to  16*,  obtained  leavo 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Government  to 
complete  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  France  and  Russia,  for  the 
final  settlement  of  Greece  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  had  been  stipulated  that  aii 
outfit  loan  should  be  granted  to  Priced 
Otho,  payable  in  three  distant  instalments, 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  which 
the  revenues  of  Greece  were  to  be  appro- 
priated. His  Lordship  said,  that  he  anti- 
cipated, from  its  maritime  advantages  and 
fruitfulness  of  soil,  a  commercial  eminence, 
such  as  distinguished  Venice  and  Genoa 
during  the  last  sunshiny  days  of  Italian 
story. 

The  remainder  of  the  week,  in  both 
Houses,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  for- 
warding of  numerous  bills  preparatory  to 
the  recess— the  presenting  of  petitions,  and 
desultory  discussions  thereon,  &c. — The 
House  op  Commons  sat  on  Saturday  the 
llth,  when  the  Chancery  Sinecures'  Bill, 
the  Stage  Coach  Bill,  and  the  West  India 
Relief  Bill,  were  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.— On  the  subject  of  the  payment  of 
rates,  to  enable  persons  to  vote  under  the 
Reform  Act,  Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  under 
the  old  law,  the  scot  and  lot  voters  had  a 
right  to  vote  up  to  the  day  of  election,  if 
they  had  paid  all  rates  demanded  up  to  that 
time.  Now  by  the  new  Bill,  the  day  of  re- 
gistration was  equivalent  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  all  persons  who  had  paid  their  rates 
up  to  that  time,  would  be  entitled  to  regis- 
ter, and  of  course  to  vote. — After  the  seve- 
ral reports  had  been  brought  up,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  House  should  adjouru  to 
Wednesday  the  15th,  to  enable  the  Lords  to 
bring  up  the  arrear  of  business. 

House  of  Lords,  Aug.  13. 
The  Irish  Tithes  Composition  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  The  Bill  for 
putting  down  party  processions  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Greek  Convention  Bill,  were  read  a 
second  time.  On  the  motion  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill, 
it  was  proved  bv  Lord  fVynford,  that  if  pass- 
ed, owing  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which 
it  was  drawn,  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter 
on  the  statute-book,  on  which  it  was  ordered 
to  be  proceeded  with  that  day  she  months. 
The  Bill  legalizing  the  introduction  of  the' 
trial  by  Jury  ia  India  was  read  a  second 
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Aug.  14.    The  Lord  Chancellor's  Salary  session,  with  respect  to  the  cpttectiqn  of 

Bill,  and  three  others,  were  read  a  third  tithes,  are  well  calculated  to  lay  the  found - 

time,  ami  passed.    Oa  the  report  upoa  the  ation  of  a  new  system,  to  tlie  coropletioq  of 

Forgery  Bill  being  brought  up,  an  amend-  which  the  attention  of  Parliament,  when  it 

ment  was  agreed  to  (against  the  declared  again  assembles,  will  of  course  be  directed, 

opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor),  exempting  To  this  necessary  work,  my  best  assistance 

from  its  merciful  provisions  all  persons  con-  will  be  given,  by  enforcing  the  execution  of 

victed  of  forging  wills,  or  letters  of  attor-  the  laws,  and  by  promoting  the  prosperity 

ney  for  the  transfer  of  stock.  of  a  country  blessed  by  Divine  Providence 

Ang.  15.  The  Forgery  Bill  was  read  a  with  so  many  natural  advantages.  As  con- 
third  time  and  passed,  after  the  Lord  Chan-  ducive  to  this  subject,  I  must  express  the 
pcllor  had  renewed  his  objections  to  the  satisfaction  which  I  have  felt  at  the  mea- 
amendment  excepting  from  its  operation  the  sures  adopted  for  extending  generally  to  my 
forgery  of  wills,  &c.  Several  other  Bills  people  in  that  kingdom  the  benefits  of  edu- 
Were  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  cation. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reailing  of  "I  continue  to  receive  the  most  friendly 

the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  the  Duke  of  assurances  from  all  foreign  powers  ;  and, 

f-Tellington  made  a  long  speech  on  our  finan-  though  I  am  not  enabled  to  announce  to 

ciel  affairs  and  foreign  relations.    His  Grace  you  the  final  arrangement  of  the  question* 

contended  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  which  have  been  so  long  pending  between 

chequer "b  budget  was  not  justified  by  facts,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  though  unhap- 

and  that  the  prospects,  unfavourable  as  they  pily  the  contest  in  Portugal  between  toe 

were,  would  not  be  realised.  Priuces  of  the  house  of  Bragatua  still  con- 

Aug.  16.    This  day  the  two  Houses  of  tinues,  I  look  with  confidence,  through  the 

Parliament  were  prorogued,  to  Tuesday  the  intimate  union  which  subsists  between  me 

16'th  of  October,  by  his  Majesty  in  person,  and  my  allies,  to  the  preservation  of  general 

who  delivered  the  following  most  gracious  pace. 

speech  on  the  occasion.  w  Gentlemen  of  the  IIpusc  of  Commons, 
*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen y  "  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
(  "  The  state  of  the  public  business  now  have  granted  to  roe,  and  it  is  a  great  satis- 
enabling  me  to  release  you  from  a  further  faction  to  me  to  find,  notwithstanding  large 
attendance  in  Parliament,  I  cannot  take  deductions  from  the  revenue  occasioned  by 
leave  of  you  without  expressing  the  satis-  the  repeal  of  some  taxes  which  pressed  most 
faction  with  which  I  have  observed  your  di-  heavily  on  my  people,  that  you  have  been 
ligence  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  your  enabled,  by  the  exercise  of  a  well-consi- 
duties  during  a  session  of  extraordinary  la-  dered  economy  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
hour  and  duration.  The  matters  which  you  State,  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
Iiave  had  under  your  consideration  have  year,  without  any  addition  to  the  public 
been  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  the  laws  in  burthens. 

particular  which  have  passed  for  reforming  11  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

the    representation    of    the  people  have  "I  recommend  to  you  during  the  recess 

occupied,   as  was  unavoidable,  the  great-  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  preserva- 

est  portion  of  your  time  and  attention.    In  tion  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  the 


recommending  this  subject  to  your  consi-  tenance  of  the  authority  of  the  law  in  >  our 
deration,  it  was  my  object,  by  removing  the  respective  counties.  I  trust  that  the  ad- 
causes  of  just  complaint,  to  restore  general  vantages  enjoyed  by  all  my  subjects  under 
confidence  in  the  Legislature,  and  to  give  our  free  constitution  will  be  duly 


additional  security  to  the  settled  institu-  ciated  and  cherished ;  that  relief,  from  any 
lions  of  the  State.  This  object  will,  I  real  causes  of  complaint,  will  be  sought  only 
trust,  be  found  to  have  been  accomplished.  through  legitimate  channels ;  that  all  irre- 
"  I  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  gular  and  illegal  proceedings  will  be  discoun- 
of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  tenanced  and  resisted;  and  that  the  estab- 
the  vigilance  and  energy  displayed  by  my  lishment  of  internal  tranquillity  and  order 
Government  there,  in  the  measures  which  will  prove  that  the  measures  which  I  have 
Ft  has  taken  to  repress  them.  The  laws  sanctioned  will  not  be  fruitless  in  promot- 
which  have  lieeu  passed,  in  conformity  with  ing  the  security  of  the  State,  and  the  con- 
Ay  recommendation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tentment  and  welfare  of  my  people.". 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

•  « 

GFRM  ANY  suppressing  the  liberty  of  political  discussion 

,  ujuuviAWT.  in  Germany.  A  second  decree  was  promulgate! 

The  Continental  Sovereigns  are  vigor-  by  the.  Diet,  on  the  13th  July,  consisting 

ooaly  following  up  the  schemes  developed  in  of  ten  articles.    It  abolishes  the  liberty  o 

ihc  proceedings  of  the  f  ratMrtDiet,  for  the  press,  and  interdicts  the 
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the  jowroals.  It  prohibits  meetings  far  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  or  speaking  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  and  requires  lists  to  be  made 
out  which  shell  contain  the  names  of  the 
persons,  in  each  and  all  the  States,  who 
are  known  or  suspected  to  entertain  revo- 
lutionary sentiments;  a  mutual  agreement 
being  entered  into  to  give  up  fugitives.  It 
places  one  Stat*  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  another,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  Diet 
exercises  a  general  surveillance  over  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederation.  It  enforce* 
the  observance  of  the  most  rigid  regulations 
in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  and  pro- 
scribes every  person  connected  with  those 
institutions  who  may  be  known  or  suspected 
to  belong  to  secret  associations.  It  places 
foreigners  under  the  strictest  observation,—- 
an  observation,  in  met,  which  will  almost 
prevent  them  from  residing  in  the  States  of 
the  Confederation.    Finally,  it  says,  **  the 


States  ensure  to  each  other 
prompt  and  mutual  military  assistance,"  for 
the  m»in  lai Dance  of  order  and  the  repression 
of  seditions  or  revolutionary  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  Austrians  have 
concentrated  a  large  force,  with  128  piece* 
of  artillery,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  ; 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  had  been 
compelled,  after  a  warm  remonstrance,  to 
permit  them  to  take  possession  of  Constance. 
The  people  of  Had  en  were  the  only  portion 
of  the  Germans  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  the  Diet.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  name  of  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  has  published  a  pro- 
clamation, the  object  of  which  is  to  enforce, 
within  the  territory  of  that  kingdom,  the 
mandates  of  the  Frankfurt  protocol.  The 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States  has,  by  a 
large  majority,  protested  against  this  pro- 
cog  urc* 

BELGIUM. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  marriage  of 
King  Leopold  with  the  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  was  solem- 
nized with  great  ceremony  at  Compeigne. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  according  to 
the  rites  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant Churches ;  but  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage, if  there  should  be  any,  is  to  he  reared 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  visit  to  Pierre- 
fond,  the  royal  bridegroom  led  his  bloom- 
ing partner  to  bis  Belgian  home.  The  King 
sod  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  who  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  returned  to  Paris. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro  has  not  been  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  campaign.  Some 
partial  conflicts,  however,  have  taken  place. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  July,  Don  Pedro 
having  had  advice  that  the  Miguelites  were 
pressing  on  Oporto  to  attack  him,  his 
troops,  which  were  preparing  to  march  on 
Coimbra,  were  ordered  to  march  at  day 
GaMT.  Mao.  August,  1832. 


break,  not  on  Coimbra,  but  on  the  direct 
road  to  Lisbon.  At  half- past  four  the  next 
morning  the  troops  were  assembled,  and 
after  reading  a  proclamation,  they  de- 
parted, commanded  by  the  Count  de  Villa 
Flor.  At  eight  o'clock  the  two  armies  met, 
and  commenced  firing  at  the  village  of  Fer- 
reiro,  two  leagues  from  Oporto,  on  the  road 
to  Lisbon.    The  attack  was  entirely  in  fa- 

4 

vourof  Don  Pedro,  and  the  Miguelites  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  position  they  had 
taken.  An  official  dispatch  in  the  Chronica 
Constitutional  of  Oporto,  relates  the  ap- 
proach of  Miguel's  army,  its  crossing  the 
Douro  and  the  Vongo,  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  liberating  army  to  repel  the  attack, 
which  led  to  a  second  action  at  Pennafiel, 
and  to  one  at  Vollooga,  in  both  of  which 
the  Miguelites  were  driven  back,  and  after 
both  ot  which  the  army  of  Don  Pedro  re- 
treated to  Oporto.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  liberators  the  loss  of  the  Mi- 
guelites was  1 ,200,  and  their  own  less  than 
3.  The  Lisbon  papers,  however,  claim  all 
the  victories  for  Miguel ;  and  as  proof,  point 
to  the  invaders  hemmed  in  at  Oporto,  to 
the  Miguelite  troops  in  his  rear,  and  a  su- 
perior force  on  the  south  of  the  Douro  : 
they  declare  that  the  royalist  loss  is  trifling 
to  that  of  the  rebels,  and  that  the  Por- 
tuguese prisoners  taken  at  the  Azores,  a* 
well  as  the  natives  of  those  islands,  are  de- 
serting from  Pedro  to  Miguel.  They  boast 
that  the  garrison  of  Coimbra  is  reinforced, 
and  that  its  fortifications  are  daily  strength- 
ened to  impregnability  :  and,  above  all, 
they  declare  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  ha* 
chased  that  of  Sartorius  without  being  able 
to  bring  him  to  action.  On  the  7th  Aug. 
Don  Miguel's  fleet  fought  for  two  hour* 
with  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Sartorius,  and 
sheered  off  at  last,  retreating  fire  or  sue 
miles  to  join  all  the  rest  of  their  forces  j 
when  Sartorius  thought  it  prudent  to  forbear 
making  a  general  attack. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  Don 
Pedro  was  still  at  Oporto,  fortifying  the 
place,  and  exercising  his  new  adherents,  who 
form  an  effective  body  of  6,000  men.  The 
Miguelite  Chief,  Santa  Martha,  was  at  Pena- 
fiel,  near  Oporto,  with  a  body  of  2,000  sol- 


TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 
Accounts  from  Alexandria,  of  the  24th  of 
J  une,  state,  that  Ibrahum  Pacha  had  marched 
from  Acre  to  Damascus,  which  city  he  en- 
tered and  took  possession  of  on  the  15tb. 
From  thence  he  intended  to  go  on  to  Alep- 
po, to  occupy  the  passes  which  the  Ottomans 
would  have  to  go  through  if  they  made  any 
effort*  to  reconquer  Syria.  His  army  is  said 
to  amount  to  56,000  men,  possessing  a  nu- 
merous cavalry  and  good  artillery.  The 
Turkish  fleet,  it  appears,  cannot  now  suc- 
cour it*  army,  for,  since  the  capture  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  they  have  no  port  to  lie  in, 
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91st  iast.  (Saturday)  vu  887;  of  which 
716  were  by  malignant  cholera.    The  nun- 
bar  of  deaths  ia  mora  than  four  times  as 
great  aa  ever  occurred  there  before,  m  any 
.  one  week,  except  the  week  ending  the  14ih 
By  the  papers  received  from  New  York  to    July,  when  the  number  of 
the  26th  of  July  it  appears,  that  the  uum-  610. 

ber  of  deaths  from  cholera  was  frightful.  Io  Upper  and  Lower  Oi 
Tltc  interments  during  the  week  ending  the    was  rapidly  on  the  decrease. 


except  Cyprus,  which  it  en  open  road 
which  they  run  the  risk  of  being  burnt  by 
the  Egyptian  6  res  hip*. 

AMERICA. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland  nave  presented  their  Report,  in 
which  they  state,  that  an  improvement  hat 
taken  place  in  the  disturbed  districts,  which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Special  Commis- 
sions appointed  to  try  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  to  the  Queen's  County  ;  that  the  pre- 
aent  laws  arc  adequate  to  put  down  outrage ; 
and  that  no  new  enactment  is  necessary. 
The  causes  of  the  evils  which  at  present 
afflict  Ireland  are  attributed  to  the  removal 
of  tenants  from  farms  at  the  expiration  of 
old  leases,  and  the  extent  to  which  vagrancy 
and  mendicity  prevail  in  that  country.  Io 
the  first  case,  the  Committee  recommend 
the  formation  of  a  fund  to  enable  the  poor 
tenant  to  emigrate*  or  assist  him  in  any 
other  way ;  in  the  latter,  the  amendment  of 
the  laws  for  the  management  of  vagrants  and 
mendicants,  and  the  placing  the  low  public- 
houses  (where  the  disaffected  are  known  to 
assemble,  and  conspire  against  the  public 
peace)  under  the  careful  and  constant  in- 
spection of  the  police. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  when  making 
his  late  primary  visitation,  stated  to  hit 
Clergy  that  he  shall  henceforth  devote  a 
tenth  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  fur  building 
churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  and  for  the 
increase  of  the  slender  incomes  of  his  poorer 
brethren.  His  Lordship  also  signified  his 
wishes  that  his  Clergy  should  withhold  them- 
selves from  active  interference  in  the  coming 
election  as  agitators  and  partisans. 

July  17.  The  ceremony  took  place  of 
opening  the  Leicester  and  Su-annwgton  Rail" 
tray,  which  has  been  formed,  pursuant  to 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  io  183Q,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Leices- 
ter the  produce  of  the  beds  of  coal  disco- 
vered at  Bag  worth,  Soibstone,  and  Whit- 
wick.  The  line  of  road  adopted  ia  somewhat 
sinuous,  commencing  with  the  Augustine 
Friars,  Leicester,  and  proceeding  l>y  New 
Parka,  Gleufield,  Ratbv,  Dcsford,  Bagworth, 
Hugglescote,  and  Whitwick,  to  Swanning- 
ton,  a  distance  io  the  whole  of  1 5}  miles. 
The  line  is  now  completed  as  far  as  Bag- 
worth,  where  Lord  Mayoard  has  a  colliery 
at  work.  There  is  a  tunnel,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  commencing  at  Freaks 
Grounds,  near  Leicester.  A  branch  Rail- 
way leads  to  the  granite  quarry  belonging  to 


the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Groby ;  aad  there 
will  be  several  others,  the  longest  about  two 
miles  in  extent,  to  the  collieries  at  IbstocV 
Hie  works  have  been  planned  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Stephenson. 

Aug.  2.  The  large  Green  way  Estate,  on 
the  river  Dart,  in  Devon,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  was  sold  by 
G.  Robins,  for  14,000  guineas.  There  waa 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  competition,  and 
at  length  the  Baron  Ditusdale  became  the 
possessor.  He  is  to  pay  for  tbe  timber  be- 
sides, at  a  valuation. 

Aug.  8.  The  Wett  Herb  Infirmary,  near 
Hemel  Hempstead,erected  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Sir  J.  J.  Sebright,  Bart.  Member  for  tbi 
Coooty,  and  endowed  by  him  with  100/.  per 
annum  for  ever,  was  opened  for  the  recep-r 
tion  of  patients,  when  a  splendid  fete  was 
given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

Aug.  8.  The  trial  of  Thomas  Cook,  * 
bookbinder,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Pane,  a^ 
Leicester,  came  on  this  day.  The  culprit  first 
murdered  hia  victim  by  striking  him  with  an 
iron  bar,  and  then  attempted  to  conceal  the 
horrible  transaction  by  cutting  up  and  burn- 
ing the  body.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty. 
He  waa  hung  on  the  10th,  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  recent  change  of  the  law  by* 
the  Anatomy  Act,  was  afterwards  gibbetted 
io  chains ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  excite* 
meot  this  occasioned  among  the  great  popu- 
lation of  Leicester,  the  body  was  after  a  few 
days  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Aug.  9.  At  Leicester  Assizes,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  obtained  a  verdict  for  21 ,000/. 
against  the  hundred  of  Broxlowt,  for  the 
destruction  of  Nottingham  Caatle  in  October 
last.  The  damage  waa  estimated  at  88,460/. 

Aug.  92.  Denuis  Collins,  the  seamen, 
who  threw  a  stone  at  his  Majesty  at  Ascot 
Heath  Races,  oo  the  )Wh  of  last  June,  waa 
found  guilty,  at  Abingdon,  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  y>  be  hong, 
quartered,  and  beheaded*  Hta  sentence  bee 
since  been  respited. 

At  Slornoway,  io  tbe  Isle  of  Lewis,,  bao-, 
ther  shoal  uf  whales  was  lately  descried  (eee 
our  May  Mag.  p.  457).  Boats  put  to  aee,  and 
drove  them  to  Slornoway  Harbour.  They 
made  several  attempts  t«»  regain  the  eee,  but 
without  success.  Two  rows  of  boats  guarded 

tlie  entrance  of  the  harbour,  leaving  about  a 
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•core  to  engage  in  the  meUc,  and  to  com- 
plete the  capture.  On  some  occasions  the 
boats  were  actually  on  the  backs  of  the  fish, 
mod  on  others  dragged  with  the  greatest  ve- 
locity through*  the  harbour.  Towards  even- 
iog  the  struggle  became  gradually  faint,  till 
it'  finally  ceased  in  favour  of  the  human 
combatants.  The  tide  receded  apace,  and 
stretched  on  the  mud  lay  the  leviathans, 
which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  waged 
so  fierce  a  warfare  with  their  captors.  The 
whales  were  of  the  bottle-nosed  species,  92 
in  number,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

NEW  CHl/RCHES  AND  CHATELS. 

Prom  the  twelfth  report  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Commissioners  for  building  additional 
churches,  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  the 
I6S  churches  and  chapels  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  haft  report,  twenty  churches 
and  chapels  have  since  been  finished  at 
the  following  places,  viz. : — at  Cleckhaaton, 
in  the  parish  of  Birstil,  co  York  ;  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Bristol ;  Wor- 
cester-square,  Walcot,  Bath  i  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael,  Coventry;  aft  East  Stoue- 
house,  co.  Devon;  at  Highgate,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex t  at  Brigbouse,  in  Halifax,  co. 
York;  in  Halifax;  on  Safron-hill,  Hoi- 
born;  at  Wordsley,  in  Kmgswiuford,  co. 
Stafford';  aft  Sydenham,  in  Lew  is  hum,  co. 
Kent  I  in  the  parish  of  Lyncombe  and 
Widcombe,  co.  Somerset ;  in  Travis-street, 
Manchester;  at  Haddington,  co.  Middlesex ; 
at  Todmorden,  in  Rochdale,  co.  Lancaster; 
at  Aberaychstn,  in  Trevetbio,  co.  Mon- 
mouth; at  Ulverstone,  co.  Lancaster;  at 
Toxteth-park,  in  WaJton-on-the-hill,  co. 
Lancaster  ;  at  Pemberton,  in  Wigan ;  and  at 
Tunsfta),  in  Wolstantoo,  co.  Stafford.  In 
these  twenty  churches  and  chapels  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  96,36*1  per- 
son»,  including  14,039  free  seats.  Nine- 
teen churches  and  chapels  are  now  building. 
Plana  have  been  approved  for  eight  others, 
and  grants  have  been  proposed  in  aid  of 
building  eleven  others. 

Since  the  last  report  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke,  Chelsea,  has  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  and  separate  parishes,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  16th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  oBth  Geo.  3,  c.  45  ;  and  district  parishes 
have  been  formed,  under  the  2 1st  section  of 
the  same  act,  for  the  chapels  at  M  or  ley  and 
Gildersome,  in  the  parish  of  Batlcy,  co. 
York;  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Carlisle; 
aft  KirkstaJI,  in  Leeds  ;  atGoroal  and  Cmc- 
ley,  at  Sedgeley,  co.  Stafford;  and  aft  Tun- 
bridge  Welle. 

July  94.  The  shareholders  of  the  Gene 
ral  Cemetery  Company  held  their  first  great 
meeting  after  their  incorporation,  at  Exeter 
Hail,  lor  the  purpose  of  appointing  direc- 
tors, receiving  a  report  from  the  provi- 
sional committee,  &c.  Lord  Ingestffie  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  9,400/.  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  S4  acres 


.  at  Kensall  Green,  on  the  Harrow  Road ; 
that  a  drainage  system  had  been  effect* 
ed ;  and  that  a  boundary  wall,  to  givo 
privacy  and  protection  to  the  property, 
was  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  would, 
probably,  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
August.  The  committee  had  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  best  designs  for  a  chapel  and 
entrance  gate  to  the  cemetery.  A  plantation 
of  forest  trees  had  been  commenced,  and! 
800  planted.  The  subscribed  capital  wet 
86,785/.,  of  which  89,193/.  had  been  paid* 
Lord  Ingestrie  said,  to  conciliate  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  clergy  of  the  parish  from 
which  a  body  was  taken  were  to  be  paid  a 
fee  of  5 J.  for  every  body  so  removed,  if  in-1 
terred  in  a  vault,  catacomb,  or  brick  grave ; 
and  Is.  oVf.  each  if  interred  in  the  open 
ground ;  the  rector  of  Marylebone  to  receive 
an  additional  9r,  (id.  for  each  body,  his  sa- 
lary being  principally  composed  of  burial 
fees.  Mr.  Bowman  was  elected  clerk  ;  Sir 
J.  D.  Paul,  treasurer ;  and  G.  F.  Garden,  esq. 
registrar.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  company  had  beeu 
22,918/.  17*.  Ad.  leaving  a  balance  of 
7,168/.  3s.  1\.  in  favour  of  the  company  up 
to  the  23d  of  June  last. 

The  wall  of  the  old  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
which  served  as  a  screen  while  the  new* 
one  was  building,  is  now  wholly  removed. 
The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  for- 
merly adorned  Ludgate,  but  which,  for 
more  than  70  years,  has  fronted  Fleet-street, 
from  the  eastern  wall  of  the  late  church, 
has  been  taken  down,  in  order  to  be  placed 
within  the  present  edifice,  which  now 
bursts  on  the  eye  in  alt  its  beauty,  a  really 
noble  pile.  The  architect,  Mr.  Shaw,  just 
at  the  moment  he  was  exulting  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  arduous  task,  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  professional  celebrity,  was  seized' 
with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  called' 
him  hence,  making  the  new  church  his  mo-' 
nument.  We  shall  give  a  view  of  this 
edifice  shortly. 

Aug.  16.    At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  held 
this  day,  the  governor,  H.  Palmer,  esq. 
stated  that  the  House  of  Commons  having 
ordered  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
to  be  printed,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  submit  their  accounts  to  the  pro- 
prietors.  The  directors  held  the  Commit- ' 
tee  of  the  Commons  responsible  for  this  to 
the  proprietors.    He  trusted  that  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  when  they  saw  the  evidence1 
and  the  accounts,  would  be  convinced  that 
nothing  was  exhibited  but  what  would  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  Corporation.  The' 
names  of  the  different  heads  of  the  accounts ' 
were  then  read.   The  divisible  property  of 
the  Bank,  including  the  buildings,  amounted 1 
to  4,000,000/.    The  accounts  were  ordered 1 
to  be  printed,  with  the  minutes  of  the  Secret ' 
Committee.     In  consequence  of  the  facta  ' 
time  transpired  at  the  above  meeting,  Bank- 
stock  declined  twelve  per  cent,  in  two  dajft: 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c 


Gazette  Promotions. 

July  90.  Garrisons  :  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John 
Byng,  Governor  of  Londonderry  nod  Cul* 
more.-— —Henry  Bethune,  esq.  of  Kilcon- 
qubar,  co.  Fife,  knighted. 

July  95.  Sir  Aug.  W.  Clifford,  Knight, 
C.B.  R.N.  to  be  Gentleman  Uaber  of  the 
Black  Rod. 

July  97.  6th  Dragoons  :  Major  Edm. 
Meysey  Wigley  Greswolde,  to  be  Lu-CoL 
— Capt.  Jeremiah  Ratcliffe  to  be  Major. 
—  1st  Foot  Guards  :  Lieut,  and  Capt.  J. 
Lyster,  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.-Col. — Bre- 
vet :  Capts.  John  Birch  and  P.  Delisle  to  be 
Majors. — Garrison  :  brevet  Lieut.' Col.  Lof- 
tus  Gray,  to  be  Lieut. •Governor  of  Penden- 
nis  Castle. 

Aug.  17.  65th  Foot  :  Lieut.-CoI.  Hon. 
John  James  Knox,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

Aug.  93.  Cha.  Price,  M.  D.,  of  Brighton, 
to  be  Phvsician  Extraordinary  to  the  King. 

Aug.  94.  9d  foot  gds.  Lt.-Co!.  Lord  C.  S. 
Churchill,  to  be  Capt.  and  LieuU-Col. — 
7th  Foot :  Lieut.-Col.  Jas.  Drummond  But- 
ler Elphinstone,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.— 6 1  st 
Foot :  brevet  Col.  Edir.  Darley,  to  be  Lt.- 
Col. — 65th  Foot :  Major  Geo.  Wilson  to 
be  Lieut.-Col.  \  Capt.  Peter  Farquhareon  to 
be  Major.— 76th  Foot:  Ca|K.  John  Fain- 
combe  to  be  Major.  Royal  Staff  Corps  : 

to  be  Majors,  Capt.  Geo.  Longroore,  Capt. 

Geo.  Dry  Hall.  Lord  Nugent  to  be  Lord 

High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Ionian  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George;  Adm.  Sir 
Harry  Neale,  G.C.R,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Gra- 
am  Moore,  K.C.B.,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  K.C.B.,  and  Vice-Adm.  Sir  E. 
Codriogton,  re -invested  with  the  ensigns 
of  Knights  Grand  Crosses,  which  they 
resigned  on  quitting  severally  the  command 
•in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Sir  Harris  Ni- 
colas, K.  H.  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 

mtmier  retuittea  to  raruavrcnl. 
Tipperary  (co.) — R.  Otway  Cave,  esq. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
Rev.  H.  Burn,  Preb.  in  Brecon  Col.Ch. 
Rev.  J.  Nelson,  Preb.  iu  Heytesbury  Col. 

Ch.  Wilts. 
Rev.  G.  Thomas,  Preh.  in  Brecon  Cath. 
Rev.  W.  Acton,  Weston  Colville  R.  co. 

Cambridge. 
Rev.  D.  Adams,  Pinhoe  V.  Devon. 
Rev.T.  D.  Betts,  Martlesham  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  H.  Biddulph,  Standlake  R.  Oxon. 
Rev.  G.  Burrington,  Woodleigh  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Colville,  Livermere  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Dornford,  Plymptree  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  J.  Ellis,  Yeddingham  V.  co.  York. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Escou,  Oddington  R.  Gloucest. 
Rev.  J.  Gillard,  Sydenham  Damerell  R.  co. 

Devon. 


Rev.  J.  Goodman,  Kemmerton  V.  Glouc. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Harington,  St.  David's  P.  C. 
Exeter. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Hooper.  Littleton  P.  C.  Hants. . 
Rev.  C.  Kekewich,  Greoton  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  G.  Kennard,  Speetoo  P.  C.  co.  York. 
Rev.  R.  E.  Leach,  Holmfirth  P.  C.  York. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Marsh,  Barnack  R.  Nort 
Rev.  R,  Phayre,  Rainham  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  T.  Steele,  Coaley  V.  co.  Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  Thompson,  E*h  P.  C.  Durham. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Tumour,  Tattersett  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Ward,  East  Claodon  R»  Surrey. 
Rev.T.  Watson,  Tottenhill  P.  C.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  N.  White,  Tyveuhall  R.  Norfolk.  . 
Rev.  J.  Ayre.Chap.  to  Earl  of  Rodeo. 
Rev.  W.  G.P.  Cooke,  Chap,  to  the  Forces 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Civil  Promotion. 
Mr.  Henry  Earle  to  be  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London. 

BIRTHS. 

July  99.  At  Charlemoot  Villa,  near  Dub- 
lin, the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Barre*  Phipps, 
of  H.  M.  late  Council,  Berbice,  a  dau.—— 
30.  At  the  Gothic,  Kentish-town,  the  lady 

of  Sir  James  Williams,  a  son  31.  At 

Blyth,  near  Bawtry,  Lady  Bouverie,  a  dau. 

Lately.  At  Enfield  House,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
de  Blaquiere,  a  dau.-  At  Sheernese,  the 
wife  of  Captain  Andrew  King.  R.  N.  a  dau. 
—At  Woodchester  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  More  ton,  a  son. 

Aug.  1.  At  Camden -terrace,  the  wife  of 
Michael  J.  Quin,  esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  a 

son.  9.  At  Bath  House,  Piccadilly,  Lady 

Henry  Thynne,  a  son.  4.  In  Dublin, 

Lady  Harriet  Fowler,  a  dau.  At  Titch- 

Itorne,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Dormer,  a  dau. 

 8.  The  wife  of  H.  J.  Baillie,  barrister- 

at-law,  a  dau.  15.  At  Coleorton  Hall, 

Leicestershire,  the  lady  of  Sir  H.  W.  Beau- 
mont, Bart,  a  son.  16.  In  Bedford -squ. 

Mrs.  Luke  G.  Hansard,  a  dau.  —  19.  In 
Portland-place,  the  lady  of  Sir  H.  Willock, 

a  son.  90.  At  Brighton,  Mrs.  James 

Hunter  Hulme,  a  son  and  heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  96.  In  Tobago,  Capt.  Blackwell, 
eldest  son  of  Major-Gen.  Blackwell,  C.B. 
to  Elizabeth,  only  dan.  of  the  late  Francis 
Johnston,  esq.  of  Norton -street,  Portland- 
place,  London. 

May  15.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Major  Julius  George  Griffiths,  principal 
Commissary  of  Ordnance  at  that  Presidency, 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Lt.-Col.  Williams. 

July  13.  At  Liverpool.  Mr.  T.  C. 
H tacksman,  of  Preston,  to  Mrs.  Jones,  of 
Liverpool.  16.  At  Bath,  Samuel  Wood, 
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esq.  of  Upper  Swainswick,  to  Elizabeth, 
dau,  of  the  late  Caps.  O.  Lake,  R.N.  Lit- 
tlfbourne,  Devon.  ■  18*  At  Broadway, 
the  Vi  scorn  te  de  Visme,  eldest  ton  of  Col. 
Comte  de  Visme,  of  Ex  mouth,  to  Elizabeth 
Carter,  second  deu.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer, 
D.D.  Vicar  of  Yarcombe,  De*on— At 
Barlbro,  Derbyshire,  the  Re*.  Christopher 
Aldersoo,  to  Georgiana,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Johu  Peel,  esq.  Pastures-bouse. —At 
Ripon,  T.  Grimstoo,  MJ).  to  Anne-Maria 
Fynes  CI  in  too,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Fyoes  Clinton,  Preb.  of  Westminster.— 
8 0.  Stanley  Lowe,  esq.  to  Anne- Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Capt.  Thos.  Searle,  R.N.  91. 

At  Bridlington,  Chas.  Swabey,  esq.  of  Gris- 
thorpe,  near  Scarbro',  to  Eliza,  second  dau. 
of  H.  Boynton,  esq.  of  Bridlington  Quay, 
aud  niece  of  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  Bart,  of 
Burton  Agnes.  —  24.  At  Rushbrooke, 
Suffolk,  Major  Eden,  of  the  Con  naught 
Rangers,  to  Fanny  Georgiana,  third  dau. 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Rushbrooke.  At  Bright- 
well,  Oxon,  J.  More  Molyneux,  esq.  of 
Ix>$elev-park,  Surrey,  to  Caroline-Isabella 
Lowndes,  eldest  dau,  of  W.  F.  Lowndes 
Stone,  esq.  of  Brightwell-park,  Oxon. 
96.  At  Barton  Seagrave,  Ambrose  Is  ted,  esq. 
of  Ecton,  co.  Northampton,  to  Eleanor  Eli- 
zabeth, eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
R.  B.  Stopford,  Rector  of  Barton  Seagrave, 

and  Canon  of  Windsor.  88.  At  Great 

Saling,  Essex,  J.  H.  Benbow,  esq.  of  Liu- 
coln 's-inn,  to  Agatha  Georgiana,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  Dobbie,  R.N.  31.  At 
St.  Marylebone  Church,  the  Rev.  John  B. 
James,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
G.  Burges,  Vicar  of  Halvergate,  and  Moul- 
too,  Norfolk.  At  South  Stoneham,  the 
Rev.  J.  Crawford,  to  Eleanor,  fourth  dau.  of 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  E.  Foote,  K.C.B.  of  High- 
field-house,  Southampton.  Rev.  Gilbert 

Blackburne,  to  Charlotte  Burgoyoe,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Montagu  Borgoyue, 
Bart,  of  Sutton-park,  Bedfordshire. 

Lately,  At  Ingestrie,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
A.  C.  Talbot,  son  of  Earl  Talbot,  to  Harriet, 
dau.  of  the  late  H.  C.  Aston,  esq.  of  As- 

too-hall.  In  Paris,  the  Chevalier  Bres- 

sand  de  Chevigney,  to  the  Hon.  Julia  Roper 
Curion,  eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Teynhara. 

Axt£.  1 .  At  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  the 
Hon.  John  Wingfield  Stratford,  of  Adding- 
ton -place,  Kent,  to  Harriett*  Grant,  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Grant,  esq.  of  the  Gnoll, 

Glamorganshire.  At  Marylebone  Church, 

J.  H.  R.  Chichester,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Chi- 
chester, to  Grace-Mary,  dau.  of  late  Sir 

£.  KnatchbulL  At  Hemel  Hempstead, 

the  Rev.  Chas.  John  Way,  Rector  of  Mid- 
dleton,  Lane,  to  Georgiana  Augusta,  dau.  of 
Henry  Grover,  esq.— 2.  At  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  Sir  Rich.  Bulkeley  Wil- 
liams Bulkeley,  of  Baron  Hill,  co.  Anglesey, 
Bart.  M.P.  to  Maria  Frances,  only  dau.  of 
Sir  Thee.  Stanley  Massey  Stanley,  of  Hoo- 
ton,  co.  Cheater,  Bart,  and  grind-dau.  of 


Lady  Haggerston,  of  Hsggeraton  Castle, 
Northumberland.  — ■  At  Little  Driffield, 
Wm.  Dick  Ferguston,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Fergusson,of  Dunfatandy,  Perth- 
shire, to  Sarah,  third  dau.  of  the  fate  Capt. 
Piatt,  of  Whitburn  West-ball,  co.  Durham. 

 8.    At    Aldiogbourne,  the  Rev.  J. 

Fearnley,  of  King's-college,  London,  to 
Frances  Martha,  second  dau.  of  M.  Buckle, 
esq.  of  Norton-house,  near  Chichester.-^— 
4.  At  St.  James's,  the  Viscount  Sydney,  to 
Lady  Emily  Paget,  dau.  of  the  Marquis 

of  Anglesea.    6*.   At   Pancras  New 

Church,  R.  H  or  ton,  esq.  to  Margaret  Fanny, 
dau.  of  T.  Greenwood,  esq.  of  Cumberland- 

nlace,  Regent's- park.  7.  At  Frome,  the 

Rev.  D.  Malcolm  Clerk,  to  Stuart,  second 
dau.  of  Geo.  Sheppard,  esq.  of  Fromefield- 

house.  At  Walton-oo-Thames,  J.  G. 

Nicholls,  esq.  jun.  of  West  Moulsey,  Sur- 
rey, to  Catheriue-Anne,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  C.  D'Oyley  Alpin,  of  Grove-house, 

Walton.  8.  At  Wimbledon,  R.  B.  Pal- 

liser,  esq.  to  Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late  J. 

Marryet,  esq.  M.P.  At  Bath,  George 

Augustus  Woodfbrde,  esq.  to  Harriett  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lair,  of  Di- 

cheat  Rectory.  9.  At  St.  James's,  Lieut. 

Col.  Elliott,  E.I.C.  of  Burley-house,  Ply- 
mouth, to  Catherine-Charlotte,  dau.  of  the 
late  Andrew  Tracey*  esq.  of  Gascoyne-place, 
Plymouth  At  Hands  worth,  John  Raw- 
lins, esq.  of  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham, 
to  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Arch- 
bold  Mao  Donnell,  of  LochgaiTy.  At 

St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lord  Vise. 
Howick,  to  Miss  Maria  Copley,  youngest 
dau.  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley,  of  Sprotborough, 

Bart.  At  Camberwell,  Dr.  P.  Level  I 

Phillips,  to  Mart  Ann  Hawkes,  only  dau.  of 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  of  Peckham.  At 

Chilton,  Joseph  Addeson,  esq.  of  Borough- 
bridge,  Somersetshire,  to  Emma,  third  dau. 
of  Col.  Addeson,  of  Chilton- hall,  Suffolk. 

 At  Stone,  Staffordshire,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 

Hinds,  Rector  of  Pulli  am,  Dorset,  to  Mar- 
caret  Dorothea,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Clowes,   of  Darlaston  ball,  Staffordshire. 

 1 1.  Harris  Preodergast,  esq.  Barrister- 

at-Law,  to  Hannah  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fry,  Rector  of  Ember- 
ton, Bucks.  13.  At  Welwyn,  Herts, 

John  Villiers  Shelley,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart,  to  Louisa-Elizabeth- 
Anne,  only  child  of  the  Rev.  S.  J  ohnes 
Knight,  of  Henley-hall,  Salop.  ■  At 
Rolle«by,  John  Baker,  esq.  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, to  Emma  Grace,  only  dau.  of  late 

Thos.  Girdlestone,  esq.  M.D.  14.  At 

Farthinghoe,  Northamptonshire,  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  esq.  of  Williamstrip-park, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Harriet  Victoria,  second 

dau.  of  the  late  John  St  rat  ton,  esq  16. 

At  Brighton,  Vise.  Bernard,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bandon,  to  Catharine  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Apley-park, 
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Hit  court  establishment  is  the  same  with' 

Duke  of  Reichstawt.  tbe  imperial  princes  ;  he  has  his  ober- 

•  Juhf  22.    At  the  palace  of  Schoen-  stofmeister,  bis  lord  chamberlain,  aids- 

brunu,  near  Vienna,  of  consumption,  de-camp,  and  a  correspond/fig'  inferior 

A^ed  21,  Napnleon-Francis-Cbarles-Jo-  household." 

Seph,  Uoke  ofReiebstadt,  son  of  Napo-  The  Duke  of  Reicbstadt  had  a  sepa- 

leon  Emperor  of  the  French.  rate  establishment  in  a  wing  of  the  qua- 

He  was  born  at  Paris  March  20,  181 1,  drangle  of  the  Imperial  Palace  ;  and  re- 

the  only  offspring  of  the  ill-omened  alii-  moved  with  the  Court  for  the  summer 

ance  of  Napoleon  and  the  Archduchess  months  to  the  Palaces  of 


Maria-  Looisa  j  and  immediately  upon  or  Lacbsenburg.  The  surveillance  un- 
hts  birth  received  the  title  of  King  of  der  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Metter- 
Rome.  The  occurrence  was  received  nicb,  this  young  Prince  was  kept,  from 
with  tbe  most  rapturous  demonstrations  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  was 
of  the  ecstatic  joy  of  tbe  French  people,  very  strict.  Until  he  attained  bis  nine- 
He  received  tbe  names  of  Francis  and  feentb  year  he  was  never  suffered  to  stir 
Charles  in  compliment  to  bis  maternal  from  the  palace  of  the  Burg*  without 
grandfather  and  uncle,  and  that  of  Jo-  bis  governor,  Count  Dietricbstein,  or 
seph  from  his  paternal  uncle  tbe  King  bis  sub-governor ;  whether  to  attend  bis 
of  Spain.  lessons  at  the  swimming- school,  or  take 
On  bis  father's  abdication,  the  Em-  a  walk  on  the  bastions,  or  a  ride  in  the 
press  was  in  1814  declared  Duchess  of  Prater.  Although  naturally  of  a  very 
Parma,  and  her  son  was  styled  Prince  lively  turn  (so  as  to  be  frequently  seat 
of  Parma,  until  the  reversion  of  that  for  by  the  Empress,  to  amuse  bis  old 
principality  was  assigned  to  a  Prince  grandfather  the  Emperor,)  be  was  not 
of  Sardinia.  On  tbe  22d  of  July  1818*  suffered  to  form  an  intimacy  with  any. 
lie  was  created  Duke  of  Reicbstadt,  a  young  persons  of  his  own  age.  Natural- 
large  estate  and  castle  in  Bohemia,  ly  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  delicate 
The  following  description  of  hire  was  conformation,  he  outgrew  his  strength 
published  in  1827,  in  a  work  intitled  so  early  as  bis  sixteenth  year,  and  never 
«•  Austria  as  it  is  :" — "  Tbe  young  Na-  attained  any  thing  like  robust  health  ; 
poleon  is  an  interesting  youth,  beauti-  while  tbe  damp  atmosphere  of  tbe  Palace 
fully  formed,  with  tbe  countenance  and  of  Srboenbrunn,  which  is  situated  in  a 
the  fine  cut  Hps  of  bis  father,  and  the  hollow,  overhung  by  a  range  of  bills* 
blue  eyes  of  his  mother.  One  cannot  has  tended  to  his  state  of  further  ener*- 
see  this  blooming  youth,  with  his  inex-  vation.  His  disposition  was  naturally* 
pressible  tint  of  melancholy  and  thought-  prone  to  melancholy  ;  and  several  aoec- 
f illness,  without  a  deep  emotion.  He  dotes  have  been  related  which  are  tinged 
has  not  that  marked*  plain,  and  familiar  with  that  characteristic.  A  few  weeks 
ease  of  the  Austrian  princes,  who  seem  before  bis  death,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
to  be  every  where  at  home;  hut  bis  de-  claimed,  "  So  young*  is  there  then  no* 
roeanour  is  more  dignified,  and  noble  in  remedy  ?  My  birth  and  my  death  then 
the  extreme.  He  has  an  Arabian  steed,  will  be  the  only  points  of  remembrance.'* 
which  he  strides  with  a  nobleness  which  Some  time  since  his  mother  sent  to  him 
gives  the  promise  of  as  good  horseman-  the  superb  cradle  that  was  given  at  his  • 
ship  as  that  for  which  his  father  was  so  birth  by  the  city  of  Paris.  He  deposited 
celebrated.  His  ctcadron  almost  adore  it  in  the  Imperial  treasury,  and  recalling; 
him  ;  and  he  commands  with  decision  the  circumstance  to  bis  mind  a  few  days 


and  a  military  eye,  which  prognosticate  since,  be  cried  •*  My  tomb  will  be 
a  future  general.    He  is,  by  virtue  of  an  ray  cradle."    It  is  said  tbat  a  French' 
imperial  decree,  proprietor  of  the  eight  artist  was  recently  admitted  to  his  p re- 
domains  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Toskana,  sence,  and  on  requesting  tbat  his  Higb- 
ia  Bohemia,  with  an  income  of  above  ness  would  honour  his  album  with  a* 
20,000/. sterling;  a  greater  revenue  than  souvenir ,  he  wrote  down  tbe  following  : 
is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  imperial  princes,  "  Vous  retournea  a  Paris,  dites  a  la  Co* 
the  Archduke  Charles  excepted.     His  lonne  (the  Column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
title  is  Duke  of  Reicbstadt.    He  is  ad-  dome)  que  je  meurs  eo  regrettant  de  ne 
dressed  **  Euer  Durcblaucht"    (Your  pouvoir  1'embrasser ! " 
Highness).  His  rank  is  immediately  after       He  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
that  of  the  princes  of  tbe  reigning  house,  the  Archduchess   with  great  affection 
the  Austrian  family  of  Esie  and  Toskana.  during  bis  last  illness  (a  pulmonary  con- 
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sumption  of  the  most  decided  kind). 
But  the  parent  and  child  have  been  es- 
tranged from  each  other*,  and  the  large 
family  borne  by  Maria  Louisa  to  her 
second  husband  (the  late  Count  Neip- 
perg)  is  supposed  to  have  in  some  degree 
alienated  her  Imperial  Highness  from 
this  solitary  pledge  of  ber  first  ill-omened 
nuptial^.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  young  Louis 
Napoleon,  since  the  insurrection  in  the 
States  of  the  Pope,  and  to  have  tent  to 
bin*  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  bis  fa- 
ther ;  but  it  is  announced  that  he  has 
Jeft  no  will.  Bis  mother  is  therefore  the 
heiress  of  his  property,  the  annual  in- 
terest of  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  a 
mill  ion  of  imperial  florins. 

His  funeral  was  attended  with  the 
same  forms  and  honours  as  that  of  an 
Archduke.  On  the  24th  of  July,  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Vienna. 
At  two  o'clock  the  heart  was  deposited 
in  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  belonging  to 
St.  Augustine's  Church  ;  immediately 
after  the  bowels  were  removed  to  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  At  five  o'clock  the 
funeral  took  place  with  great  solemnity, 
and  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  im- 
perial family  vault,  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  which  forms  part  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  Archduchess  Maria- Louisa; 
•et  out  the  same  morning  for  Persen- 
berg,  to  meet  the  Emperor ;  from  thence 
ibe  will  return  to  Parma. 

Tbe  death  of  the  Duke  of  Keicb«tadt 
has  been  treated  very  lightly  at  Paris. 
However,  a  solemn  service  has  been  per- 
formed at  the  Church  of  St.  Mery, 
which  was  attended  by  about  60  persons, 
including  the  Duke  de  Bassano  and  Ge- 
neral Bertrand,  tbe  latter  wearing  the 
eraod  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  greatest  order  prevailed. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Reichstadt  certainly  pos- 
sessed some  of  tbe  intellectual  talents  of 
his  illustrious  father  ;  and  evinced  very 
early  an  amiable  disposition  and  a  ge- 
nerous temper.  Napoleon  ruined  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  offspring;  the  roek 
of  St.  Helena  and  the  early  grave  of  the 
Puke  of  Reichstadt,  are  tbe  results  of 
that  fatal  error.  The  faithful  Josephine 
ha*,  indeed  been  fully  avenged  ;  nor  has 
there  ever  occurred  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  tbe  vanity  of  human  wishes ! 

Viscount  Dillon. 

Julg  24.  In  Lower  Brook-street,  aged 
$4,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry-Augustus  Dil- 
Id  11 -Lee,  thirteenth  Viscount  Dillon,  of 
Costello-Gallen  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
(1621-2X,  a  Colonel  in  tbe  army. 

His  Lordahip  was  born  at  Brussells, 
Qcv  atmi*  (eleven  years  before  hi* 
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father  proved  his  claim  to  the  title,) 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  twelfth 
Viscount  Dillon,  K.P.  by  tbe  Hon.  Hea- 
rietta-Maria  Pbipps,  only  daughter  uf 
Constantine  first  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
He  was  bred  to  arras,  and  on  tbe  1st  of 
October  1794  obtained  the  rank  of  Co- 
lonel in  the  Irish  brigade.  On  a  vacanay 
in  1799t  be  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  tbe  borough  of  Harwich  ;  and  at  the 
next  general  election  in  IB02  he  was 
.chosen  one  of  the  Knights  for  tbe  Grouty 
of  Mayo.  He  was  re-elected  in  1806', 
1807,  and  1812,  and  continued  member 
until  he  succeeded  to  bis  father's  title, 
Nov.  9,  1813;  after  which  he  did  not 
again  sit  in  Parliament.  . 

In  1801  Mr.  Dillon  published  a  pam- 
phlet advocating  tbe  Cslholic  Claims, 
entitled  *'  A  Short  View  of  tbe  Catholic 
Question,  in  a  letter  to  a  Councillor  df 
Law  at  Dublin  ;"  and  in  1805,  "A  let- 
ter to  the  Noblemen  and  Geutlemen 
who  composed  the  deputation  of  the 
Cathol.cs  of  Ireland." 

In  August  1806  be  was  appointed  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  and  Colonel  of  the 
lOUt  or  Duke  of  York's  Irish  regiment 
of  foot;  and  in  1811-12  be  published, 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  Military  Esta- 
blishments and  Defence  of  tbe  British 
Empire,"  in  two  volumes  Bvo.  (noticed 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  Ixvi. 
pp.  199—207). 

His  Lordship  also  published  an  edi- 
tion, in  quarto,  of  Tbe  Tactics  of  Allan, 
with  notes  t  a  Commentary  on  tbe  Po- 
licy of  Nations,  in  two  volumes  octavo  ; 
and  a  Poem  entitled  Eccelino  da  Ro- 
roano. 

Although  apparently  a  fine  and  vi- 
gorous roan,  he  bad  suffered  long  from 
a  consuming  disease. 

Lord  Dillon  married,  in  Feb.  1807, 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Domiuick  Geof- 
frey Browne,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Mayo,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  tbe  Hon.  George 
Browne,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sligo. 
By  this  lady,  who  survives  him,  be  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters:  J.  the 
Hon.  Henrietta-Maria,  married  in  1826 
to  Edward  John  Stanley,  Esq.  M.P.  el- 
dest son  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  of 
Aider  lev  Park  in  Cheshire,  Bart. ;  2.  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles-Henry  now  Vis- 
count Dillon;  3.  a  son,  who  died  in 
1822,  aged  12;  4.  the  Hon.  Tbeobald- 
Dominick-Geoffrey,  Lieut,  in  the  60th 
foot ;  5.  the  Hon.  Art  bur- Edmund- De- 
nis ;  6.  the  Hon.  Constantine-Augustus ; 
and  7.  tbe  Hon.  Helena-Matilda. 


Lord  Henniker. 
July  22.    At  Major  House,  Suffolk, 
aged  54,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Mine* 
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Henniker  Major,  third  Baron  Henniker, 
of  Stratford  upon  Slaney,  co.  Wicklow 
(1B00),  fourth  Bart.  (1765),  and  LL.D. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Nor.  30,  1777, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Major  Hen- 
niker (second  ion  of  the  first  Lord),  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Phoenix,  of  Ro- 
chester, Gent.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  John  the 
second  Lord,  Dec.  5,  1821,  and  took  the 
surname  of  Major  (that  of  the  maternal 
ancestors  of  the  first  Lord),  in  addition 
to  that  of  Henniker,  by  royal  sign- 
manual  May  27,  1823. 

Lord  Henniker  married-,  Jan.  I,  1799, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Chary,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector 
of  Swalecliffe  and  Sturrey  in  Kent,  by 
whom  be  bad  five  daughters  and  three 
sons  s  1.  the  Hon.  Anne- Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried in  1824  to  John  Heat  on,  of  Plas 
Me  at  on,  co.  Denbigh,  Esq. ;  2.  the  Right 
Hon.  John  now  Lord  Henniker,  a  bar- 
rister-at-law  ;  3.  Mary,  married  in  1829 
to  John  Longueville  Bedingfield,  Esq.  j 
4.  the  Hon.  Emily  ;  5.  the  Hon.  Eliza- 
beth, married  in  1826  to  her  father's 
cousin-gerrnan  the  Rev.  Sir  Augustus 
Brydges  Henniker,  Bart. ;  6.  the  Hon. 
Frances j  7*  the  Hon.  Major  Henniker, 
recently  appointed  to  a  company  in  the 
3d  life  guards;  8.  the  Hon.  WiUiam- 
Cbafy,  bom  in  1813. 


Lord  Rendlesham. 

Juty  3.  At  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  aged 
46,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Thellusson,  se- 
cond Baron  Rendlesham,  of  Rendlesham, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  (1806). 

His  Lordship  was  born  Sept.  13,  1785, 
the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Peter-Isaac  the  first  Lord,  by  Elizabeth- 
Kleanora,  third  daughter  of  John  Corn- 
wall, of  Hendon  in  Middlesex,  esq. ;  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  Sept.  16, 
1808. 


His  Lordship  was  twice  married  ; 
firstly,  Nov.  30,  1809i  to  Mary-Anda- 
lusia, second  daughter  of  Samuel  Trevor 
Dickens,  esq.  Lieut.- Colonel  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  ;  by  which  lady,  who  died 
Aug.  15,  1814,  be  had  no  issue  j  second- 
ly, March  26,  1816,  to  Anna-Sophia, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Tat- 
nall,  of  Lei  it  on  Old  Abbey  in  Suffolk, 
esq.  and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  bim, 
he  had  t  wo  daughters  and  one  sou  t  1 .  the 
Hon.  Emily-Elizabeth- Julia;  3.  the  Hon. 
Sophia-Andalusia-  Mary  ;  3.  the  Hon* 
Frederick-Adolphus,  who  died  an  infant 
in  1822.  The  surviving  children,  beint; 
females,  will  not  inherit  or  convey  any 
part  of  the  property  tied  up  by  the  cele- 
brated will  of  their  great-grandfather.* 

His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  the  peer- 
age by  his  next  surviving  brother,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Thellusson,  who 
is  married,  but  has  no  family.  He  is 
the  third  of  three  clergymen  who  have 
succeeded  their  brothers  in  peerages 
during  the  present  year  ;  the  others  are 
the  present  Earl  of  Scarborough  and 
Viscount  Downe. 

The  body  of  the  late  Lord  was  brought 
to  this  country,  and  interred  at  Rendle- 
sham in  Suffolk,  on  the  17th  of  July. 
In  compliance  with  bis  Lordship's  direc- 
tions, the  funeral  was  conducted  in  the 
most  private  manner  possible i  no  hearse, 
mourning  coach,  or  any  of  the  usual 
paraphernalia  on  such  occasions  being 
employed  to  convey  his  remains  to  the 
family  vault.  Sixteen  poor  men,  who 
bad  been  long  in  bis  service,  carried  the 
body,  and  Lady  Rendlesham  next  fol- 
lowed as  chief  mourner,  supported  on 
each  side  by  her  two  daughters ;  imme- 
diately after  came  his  Lordship's  brother 
and  sister,  the  numerous  tenantry  and 
servants.  His  Lordship  was  a  nobleman 
of  the  most  simple  habits,  averse  to  os- 
tentation, and  living  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
family. 


•  Most  people  have  heard  of  Mr.  Thcllusson's  unnatural  but  ingenious  will  j  few,  how- 
ever, are  correctly  acquainted  with  its  provisions.  Its  purport  is  briefly  this  : — that  the 
great  mass  of  his  property  shall  accumulate  until  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons 
•hall  be  all  deceased  ;  and  that  it  shall  then  be  apportioned  between  the  male  heirs  of  his 
three  sons.  In  case  of  failure  in  either  branch  (an  instance  of  which  has  already  occurred 
by  the  death  of  his  second  son  without  male  issue),  cross  remainders  are  to  take  place  to 
the  descendants  of  each  son  in  tail  male,  providing  that  no  two  third-parts  shall  unite  in 
one  individual.  If  at  any  time  only  two  male  heirs  shall  be  left,  the  other  third  share  is  to 
be  divided  between  them  ;  and  if  at  any  time  only  one  male  heir  shall  survive,  then  the 
whole  shall  centre  in  him.  At  present  none  of  the  heirs  presumptive  are  born.  There 
are,  however,  eleven  males  in  the  family ;  five  of  them  the  testator's  grandsons,  and  six 
bis  great-grandsons  i  the  latter  are  all  under  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  as  they,  as  well  as 
any  brothers  or  cousins  that  may  hereafter  be  born,  must  all  be  deceased  before  the  en- 
suing generation  can  enter  upon  the  property,  the  greater  part  of  a  century  may  still  elapse 
before  that  period  shall  arrive.  After  this  exposition,  the  following  table  of  the  present 
males  of  the  house  of  Thellusson  (and  including  the  descent  of  the  title  of  Rendlesham) 
may  be  permed  with  interest.  A  prophet  alone  could  select  from  the  six  children  in  the 
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Lord  Aiiesbury. 

July  7.  At  bis  residence  in  Pimlico, 
lifter  a  tbort  illness,  aged  80,  the  Right 
Hun.  Charles  Dundas,  Baron  Amesbury, 
of  Kentbury,  Amesbury,  and  Barton- 
Court,  in  Berkshire,  and  of  Aston  Hall, 
co.  Flint. 

His  Lordship  was  first  cousin  to  Lord 
Dundas  and  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ; 
He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1751,  the  younger 
son*  of  Thomas  Dundas,  of  Fiugask, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Orkney  and  Zetland,  by 
bis  second  wife  Lady  Janet  Mail  land, 
third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  His  first  mar- 
riage with  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
— -  Wheat  ley,  esq.  brought  him  the 
estate* of  Kentbury-Ambresbury  in  Berk- 
shire, where  his  mansion  of  Barton  Court 
was  situated.  They  were  derived  from 
her  grandmother  Anne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Loder,  esq.  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Jonathan  Raymond,  all 
of  the  same  parish. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  a  Counsellor  at  law 
when  6rst  returned  to  Parliament  on  a 
vacancy  for  the  borough  of  Richmond, 
at  the  close  of  1774.  At  the  general 
election  of  1780  be  was  a  candidate  for 
tbe  Stewarty  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ; 
and,  although  Robert  Baikie,  esq.  was 


returned,  Mr.  Dundas  was  reported  duly 
elerted  by  a  committee  Feb.  12,  1781, 
and  the  return  was  amended  accordingly* 
In  1784  be  was  again  elected  for  Rich- 
mond ;  but  resigned  that  seat,  for  what 
reason  we  are  not  aware,  by  accepting 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Cbiltern  Hun- 
dreds, Jan.  24,  1786.  On  the  death  of 
Wm.  Henry  Hartley,  esq.,  one  of  the 
members  for  Berkshire,  in  Aug.  1794, 
Mr.  Dundas  was  first  elected  for  that 
county,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
during  ten  successive  Parliaments,  until 
elevated  to  tbe  peerage  in  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  parlia- 
ment that,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redes- 
date)  in  1802,  be  was  by  some  mem- 
bers considered  the  proper  person  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Speaker.  After  Mr. 
Abbot  had  been  proposed,  Mr.  Sheridan 
rose,  and  observed,  tbat  "  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  better  times  to  choose  a 
Speaker  from  tbe  landed  interest ;  "  and 
then  nominated  Charles  Dundas,  esq.,  a 
proposition  which  was  seconded  by  Lord 
George  Cavendish  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Court enay.  But  Mr.  Dundas  immedi- 
ately declined,  observing  tbat  "  be  felt 


last  generation  the  fathers  or  father  of  the  future  heirs, 
have  actually  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
Italic  |  the  others  are  all  living. 

Peter  Tiiellusson.7 

George  Woodford  Thel- 
lusson,  esq.  ob.  s.  p.  m. 
1811. 


Peter  Isaac,  1  it  Lortt^ 
Rtndleskam,  obiit 
1808. 


I  

John,  2d"  Lord 

Rendlctkam  ; 

ob.  s.  p.  m. 

2832. 


indeed  those  fathers  themselves 
.   The  deceased  are  printed  in 


Charles  Thelluuon,- 
esq.  obi  1815. 


William  3d 
Lord  Ren- 
d Ic sham,  s. 
p.m.  1882. 


Frederick, 
unmarried 
1832. 


Arthur^ 
Thel- 
lusson 
esq 


thur^=  Charles-T- 
el- Thel- 
sun,  lusson, 


Thomas  Ro- 
berts, marr. 
but  s.  p.  ra 

1832. 


)82C>. 


Charles-Sabine-       Alexander-       Frederick-  Seyn 
Augustus,  born       Dolton,  b.       George,  b.       Stuart,  b. 

1824.  1825.  1827. 


1 


1822. 


A  son, 
born 
1830. 

At  the  period  of  Peter  Thellusson's  death  it  was  calculated  that,  if  the  term  of  accumu- 
lation lasted  90  7 ears,  the  property  would  amount  to  about  thirty-five  millions ;  if  120 
years,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  So  much,  however,  has  fallen  through  the  sieve 
of  the  law,  during  the  protracted  litigation  through  all  the  Courts,  as  well  as  in  subse- 
quent proceedings  in  Chancery;  and  on  so  expensive  a  scale  have  the  trustees  kept  up 
their  establishment  at  Brods worth,  in  Yorkshire,  that  it  has  been  lately  calculated  that 
the  accumulations  will  not  exceed  1 ,200,000/.  We  find  it  stated  in  the  account  of  Brods  • 
worth,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter's 
History  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  that,  "The  purchases  made  by  the  trustees  have 
been  considerable  in  the  counties  of  York,  Norfolk,  Warwick,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  and  ia 
the  Bishoprick  of  Durham.  About  1500  acres  were  bought  at  Amotherby  near  Mai  ton  ; 
Hut  the  rest  of  the  Yorkshire  purchases  have  been  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Brodsworth,  viz.  at 
Bilham,  Thorpe,  Pickburn,  Adwick,  and  Brodsworth." 

•  The  elder  brother  was  General  Thomas  Dundas,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  lias 
been  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Gent.  Mao.  August,  1832. 

11 
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Mr.  Abbot  bo  much  better  qualified  to 
fulfil  tbe  duties  or  tbat  high  and  im- 
port ant  station,  that  he  was  determined 
to  support  him ;"  concluding  with  a  de- 
claration that  "  bit  own  ambition  was 
confined  to  tbe  honour  of  being  a  sim- 
ple, but  independent,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment." (tee  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  259)  Mr, 
Dundas  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  Keform  in  Parliament  in 
1791 ;  and  usually  sided  with  all  tbe 
measures  of  tbe  Whig  party.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  six  Counsellors  of  State  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  capacity 
of  Great  Steward  of  Scotland;  and  was 
Colonel  of  tbe  White  Horse  Volunteer 
Cavalry. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  elevated  to  the  peer* 
age  by  patent  dated  May  1 1  in  tbe  pre* 
sent  year.  With  tbe  exception  of  Mr. 
Coke,  we  believe  be  was  then  tbe  «•  fa- 
ther" of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  Mr* 
Coke  was  a  member  nearly  three  years 
before  bim,  having  been  first  elected  for 
Derby  iu  Jan.  1772. 

Lord  Amesbury  married  secondly,  Jan. 
25,  1822,  bis  first  cousin  Margaret, 
daughter  of  tbe  Hon.  Charles  Barclay, 
(second  son  of  Charles  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale,) and  widow  first  of  Charles  Ogilvy, 
esq.  and  secondly  of  Major  Archibald 
Erskine.  By  his  first  lady  he  had  an 
only  daughter  Janet,  married  to  her  first 
cousin,  Capt.  Thomas  Dean  Dundas,  of 
Fingask,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  tbe  newly  created  bo- 
rough of  Greenwich.  Lord  Amesbury 
having  left  no  male  issue,  bis  title  has 
become  extinct,  in  less  than  two  months 
after  tbe  date  of  its  creation. 


Sir  James  Macdonald,  Bart. 

June  29.  In  New-street,  Spring  Gar- 
dens, of  cholera,  aged  48,  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  tbe  second  Baronet  (1813), 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  tbe  Ionian 
Islands;  nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Countess 
of  Harrow  by,  Viscount  Granville,  fee. 
son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
cousin-german  to  tbe  Eatl  of  Carlisle, 
Lord  Macdunaid,  Lady  Cawdor,  &r. 

Sir  James  was  born  Feb.  14,  1784,  the 
eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Macdunaid, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  (a  memoir  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  xcvi.  i. 
561)  by  Lady  Louisa  Leveson-Gower, 
eldest  daughter  of  Granville  first  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  K.G.  He  was  first  re- 
turned to  Parliament  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1800  as  one  of  the  burgesses  fur 
Newcastle-under-Lyme;  in  1807  be  was 
chosen  for  the  countv  of  Sutherland  ;  in 
1812,  1818,  1820, '1826,  and  1830  for 
Calne  ;  in  183 1  for  Hampshire.  He  suc- 
ceeded hi*  father  in  the  Baronetcy,  May 
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18,  1826.  He  was  appointed  a  Clerk  to 
tbe  Privy  Seal  very  early  in  life  ;  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  India  Board  on  tbe 
accession  of  tbe  present  Ministry,  when 
be  resigned  tbe  former  office.  He  was 
lately  persuaded  to  accept  tbe  offiee  of 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  tbe  Ionian 
Islands,  in  tbe  hope  tbat  tbe  climate  of 
tbe  Mediterranean  would  recruit  bis 
health,  which  bad  long  been  in  a  deli- 
cate state.  He  survived  his  appoint- 
ment not  quite  four  weeks.  On  the 
Wednesday  evening  before  bis  death  he 
dined  at  the  residence  of  bis  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in  Berkeley- 
square,  and  did  not  then  appear  to  be  in- 
disposed. Tbe  following  evening  he  was 
seised  with  illness,  and  on  Friday  morn- 
ing he  expired.  Sir  Henry  Halford  stated 
the  complaint  was  unquestionably  cho- 
lera. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  was  three  times 
married  :  first,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Sparrow,  of  Bishton,  co.  Stafford, 
esq.;  secondly  Aug.  10,  1819,  to  Lady 
Sophia  Keppel,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam-Charles fourth  and  present  Earl  of 
Albemarle]  ber  ladyship  died  Sept.  29, 
1824;  and  thirdly,  April  20,  1826,  to 
Anne-Charlotte,  daughter  of  tbe  Rev. 
J.  Saville  Ogle,  of  Kirley  Hall,  co. 
Northumberland.  By  bis  second  mar- 
riage be  bad  issue:  1.  Sir  Archibald 
Keppel  Macdonald,  born  in  1820,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  title  ;  2.  Granville, 
who  died  in  December  last,  soon  after 
completing  bis  tenth  year. 


Sir  James  Hall,  Babt. 

June  23.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  72,  Sir 
James  Hall,  tbe  fourth  Baronet,  of  Dun- 
glass,  ro.  Haddington,  (1687)  F.R.S.  and 
S.A.  Edinburgh. 

Sir  James  w  as  tbe  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Hall  tbe  third  Baronet,  by  Magdalen, 
daughter  ol  Sir  Robert  Pringle ;  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy 
July  3,  1776.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  tbe  borough  of  St.  Michael's 
iu  Com  wall  on  a  vacancy  in  1808  ;  bnt 
did  not  again  sit  in  Parliament  after  tbe 
dissolution  in  1812.  He  was  tbe  author 
of  an  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Principles, 
and  History  of  Gothic  architecture  1813, 
4to.  and  of  several  papers  in  tbe  Trans- 
act ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  James  Hall  married,  Nov.  10, 
1786,  Lady  Helena  Douglas,  second 
dsughter  of  Dunbar  third  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, and  aunt  to  tbe  present  peer  of 
that  title.  They  had  issue  three  sons  ahd 
three  daughters  :  1.  Sir  John  Hall,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  title ;  be  married 
in  1823,  Julia,  daughter  of  J.  Walker, 
esq.  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  issue ;  2. 
Basil  Hall,  Capt.  R.N.  well  known  from 
his  volumes  of  travels }  be  married  m 
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1825  Margaret,  daogbter  of  Sir  John 
Hunter,  and  has  issue;  3.  James  t  4. 
Magdalen,  married  first  in  1815  to  Sir 
William  Dclancey,  who  was  slain  the 
same  year  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
Quartermaster -general ;  secondly,  in 
1819,  to  Henry  Harvey,  Esq.  and  died 
in  1822,  leaving  issue;  5.  Elizabeth, 
married  in  1824  to  tbe  Rev.  G.  P.  Boi- 
leau  Pollen,  and  has  issue ;  and  6.  Ka- 

tberine.   

A  dm.  Sir  Israel  Pellrw. 

July  19.  At  Plymouth,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  Sir  Israel  Pellew,  K.C.B. 
Admiral  of  tbe  Blue  j  brother  to  Lord 
Viscount  Exmoutb. 

This  brave  and  judicious  officer  was 
born  about  1761 ,  tbe  third  son  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Humphrey  Pellew,  of  Husking 
near  Falmouth,  by  Constance,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Edward  Laugford.  He  entered 
early  in  life  into  tbe  naval  service  of  his 
country  ;  and  in  Jan.  1783,  when  com- 
manding tbe  Resolution  cutler,  of  12 
guns,  then  stationed  in  tbe  home  ser- 
vice, captured  the  Flushing,  a  Dutch 
privateer  of  14  guns.  At  tbe  conclusion 
of  tbe  American  war,  he  bad  obtained 
tbe  rank  of  master  and  commander. 

On  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  war  with 
France,  in  1793,  bis  brother,  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Pellew,  obtaiued  tbe  command  of 
La  Nympbe  frigate,  of  36  guns,  and  200 
men,  on  board  of  which  ship  it  was  his 
brother  Israel's  good  fortune  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  celebrated  action  with 
tbe  French  frigate  Cleopatra,  of  40  guns, 
and  320  men,  off  the  Start,  fought  on 
19ib  of  June  1 793 1  which,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  for  55  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  Cleopatra's  mizen  mast 
and  tiller  were  shut  away,  and  the  cap- 
tain, with  tbe  three  lieutenants,  and 
nearly  100  of  her  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed, struck  her  colours  to  la  Nympbe. 
This  brilliant  action  was  the  first  naval 
battle  during  tbe  last  war,  and  la 
Nympbe  having  slipped  out  of  port,  and 
returned  with  her  prize  within  a  week, 
the  country  was  elated  with  the  success. 
Captain  Israel  Pellew  was,  in  conse- 
quence, promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post- 
Captain,  and  appointed  to  command  la 
Nvmpbe;  bis  brother  having  been 
knighted,  and  removed  to  tbe  Arethusa, 
a  fine  new  frigate  of  38  gum. 

Captain  Israel  Pellew  was  next  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  Squirrel  of  20  guns,  em- 
ployed in  tbe  North  Sea,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1795,  and 
then  removed  into  the  Atnphion  frigate, 
which  after  having  served  a  short  time  in 
tbe  North  Sea,  sustained  some  injury  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Plymouth  to  refit.  Whilst  the  repairs 
were  in  progress,  this  unfortunate  ship 
Cook  fire  and  blew  up,  in  the  Hamoaze 


Harbour,  on  the  22d  of  September  1796. 
Of  300  persons  on  board  not  more  than 
forty  were  saved,  several  of  whom  were 
severely  wounded.  Capt.  Pellew,  biz 
First  Lieutenant,  and  Capt.  Swaffield,  of 
the  Overyssel,  were  in  tbe  cabin  at  din- 
ner i  the  last  named  perished ;  the  two 
former  were  saved  from  running  into 
tbe  quarter  gallery  nearest  tbe  sheer- 
hulk,  on  the  quarter  deck  of  which  Capt. 
Pellew  was  immediately  thrown  (see  a 
full  account  of  the  accident  in  our  vol. 
lxvi.  pp.  872,  960) . 

On  the  termination  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial (at  which  no  light  was  thrown  on 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  calamity),  tbe  whole  of 
tbe  survivors  of  the  ship's  company  re- 
quested to  share  Capt.  Pel  lew's  fortune, 
on  his  obtaining  a  new  command,  a  high 
testimony  to  bis  good  qualities  as  an 
officer.  His  next  appointment  was  to 
the  Cleopatra  frigate,  stationed  in  the 
Channel,  where  he  captured  1'Emilie,  a 
French  privateer  of  18  guns.  Towards 
the  latter  rnd  of  1798,  he  escorted  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Halifax,  whence, 
after  a  disastrous  cruise  to  Jamaica,  in 
which  he  twice  nearly  suffered  ship- 
wreck, he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  Dec. 
6,  1801. 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  he  wa«  appoint- 
ed to  the  Conqueror  74,  stationed  in  tbe 
Channel.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  he  joined  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  in 
tbe  Mediterranean,  with  which  he  sailed 
in  the  well-remembered  pursuit  of  tbe 
enemy's  fleet  to  tbe  West  Indies,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  In 
that  memorable  battle  tbe  Conqueror 
was  the  fourth  ship  of  the  van,  or  wea- 
ther column,  and  bad  three  men  killed 
and  nine  wounded. 

Our  officer  was  subsequently  employed 
in  blockading  tbe  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Tagus,  until  its  surrender  in  1808 ;  soon 
after  which  be  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend tbe  payments  of  the  ships  afloat 
at  Chatham.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  in  1810,  and  in  tbe  follow- 
ing year  accompanied  bis  brother  to  the 
Mediterranean,  as  Captain  of  tbe  fleet 
on  that  station,  where  he  remained  till 
the  peace.  On  the  enlargement  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander,  Jan.  2,  1815;  was 
promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  Vice  Admiral 
in  1819;  and  Admiral  in  1830.  Al- 
though it  was  not  bis  good  fortune  to 
bear  so  prominent  or  distinguished  a 
part  during  tbe  war  as  bis  brother,  Sir 
Israel  was  deservedly  esteemed  to  be  a 
brave  and  judicious  officer. 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
Gil  more,  Esq. ;  his  only  son,  Edward,  a 
Captain  in  tbe  Life-guards,  was  slain  in 
a  duel,  by  Lieut.  Theophilus  Walsh,  of 
the  same  regiment,  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1819. 
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Gf.nf.ral  Hart. 

June  14.  At  his  seat,  Kildare,  aged 
80,  George  Vaughan  Hart,  Esq.  a  Gene- 
ral in  tbe  army,  Governor  of  London- 
derry and  Culmore. 

This  amiable  and  excellent  officer  en- 
tered tbe  army  in  1775  at  an  Ensign  in 
the  46th  foot,  and  immediately  em- 
barked with  bis  regiment  for  North 
America.  He  joined  tbe  armament  At 
Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  in  June  1776, 
and  served  as  Aiil-de-camp  to  Major- 
Gen.  Vaughan,  during  tbe  unsuccessful 
operation  at  that  time  so  injudiciously 
attempted  at  Sullivan's  Island,  against 
Chariest  own,  South  Carolina.  From 
thence  he  joined  the  main  army  of  Sir 
Wm.  Howe,  at  Staten  Island,  with  which 
be  served  in  tbe  same  year  in  the  se- 
veral actions  in  Long  Island,  at  tbe  at- 
tack and  capture  of  Fort  Washington 
upon  York  Island,  and  of  Fort  Lee  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  North  (or  Hud- 
son's) River.  After  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  across  the  Jersey,  towards  Phila- 
delphia, be  remained  the  following  win- 
ter at  Amboy;  where  bis  regiment,  tbe 
46tb,  occupied  an  old  transport  ship  as 
a  barrack,  and  were  actively  employed 
in  escorts  of  ammunition,  &c.  which 
were  continually  attacked,  between  that 
place  ana  the  winter  quarters  of  tbe 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burling- 
ton. After  tbe  disaster  to  the  Hessian 
troops  in  Burlington,  and  the  retreat  of 
Sir  Wm.  Howe  from  the  province  of 
Jersey,  tbe  subject  of  tbis  memoir  sailed 
in  Lord  Howe's  fleet  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  tbe  Pennsylvania  campaign 
commenced  i  and  be  was  accordingly 
present  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and 
Germantown. 

In  1777  be  obtained  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  46th  regiment ;  and  during  the  win- 
ter, whilst  the  army  was  quartered  at 
Philadelphia,  he  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant engineer  in  fortifying  that  town 
with  field-works.  In  this  situation,  bow- 
ever,  he  never  omitted  availing  himself 
of  the  permission  he  had  of  taking  bis 
share  in  tbe  outlying  duties  of  bis  regi- 
ment. After  tbe  army  bad  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  and  on  its  march  from 
thence  across  East  Jersey  to  Sandy  Hook, 
Lieut.  Hart  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  during  tbe  march  he  was 
chiefly  employed  in  erecting  bridges  pre- 
vious to,  and  destroying  tbem  after,  the 
passage  of  the  array  over  the  different 
rivers  ;  both  operations  being  vigor- 
ously opposed,  and  with  constant  perse- 
verance, by  strong  bodies  of  tbe  enemy's 
riflemen  always  closely  pressing  and  fol- 
lowing the  British  army. 

Lieut.  Hart  next  embarked  with  a  con- 
siderable expedition>  commanded  by  Gen. 


Grey  (the  father  of  our  present  Prime 
Minister),  for  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut, with  the  view  of  destroying  depots 
of  naval  and  other  stores  at  New  haven, 
defended  by  two  forts.  Tbis  object  was 
quickly  and  effectually  accomplished; 
and  upwards  of  seventy  sail  of  square- 
rigged  vessels  were  burnt  in  tbe  harbour, 
and  tbe  forts  blown  up. 

In  1778  Lieut.  Hart  accompanied  his 
regiment  in  an  expedition  to  tbe  West 
Indies,  under  Maj. -Gen. Grant,  to  whom, 
on  their  arrival  at  St.  Lucia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Aid-de-camp.  He  was  present 
in  tbe  successful  repulse  of  tbe  Count 
d'Estaigne,  at  the  Vigie ;  and  in  the 
naval  action  of  Adm.  Byron  with  the 
French  fleet  off  Grenada.  During  tbis 
service  Lieut.  Hart  obtained,  in  March 
1779,  tbf  Captain-Lieutenancy  of  the 
55th,  and  in  December  following  a  com- 
pany. 

Alter  a  short  visit  to  England,  Capt. 
Hart  next  accompanied  Major-General 
Meadows,  as  his  Aid-de-camp,  in  an  ex- 
pedition at  first  intended  to  make  an 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  whicb 
was  intercepted  and  disabled  by  tbe 
French  squadron  under  Adm.  de  SufFrein 
at  tbe  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  After  re- 
fitting, it  finally  proceeded  to  tbe  defence 
of  Madras,  and  became  tbe  means  of 
preserving  the  Carnaticfrom  Hyder  Alv. 
Capt.  Hart  was  with  the  Major-General 
in  two  other  naval  actions,  on  board 
Adm.  Sir  Edw.  Huphes's  ship  the  Superb, 
off  Madras  and  off  Ceylon,  with  tbe  same 
French  Admiral,  Suffrein. 

In  1787  Capt.  Hart  was  promoted  to 
the  majority  of  the  75th  foot.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  Sir  William  Mea- 
dows in  tbe  East  Indies,  in  the  several 
capacities  of  Aid-de-camp,  Military  Se- 
cretary, and  Deputy  Adjutant-general ; 
and  was  present  at  tbe  siege,  assault, 
and  capture  of  Bangalore;  at  the  as- 
saults of  the  bill  forts  of  Nundy  Droog 
and  Savan  Droog;  tbe  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  ;  the  pitched  battle,  on  tbe  15th 
May  1791 >  near  that  fortress,  where  his 
borse  was  shot  under  him ;  at  tbe  second 
siege  of  Seringa  pat  am ;  and  with  Lord 
Cornwallis's  army  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Subsequently  be  served  at 
tbe  siege  and  capitulation  of  Pondicber- 
ry,  under  Major-Gen.  Braitbwaite. 

In  1795  he  became  Lieut. -Colonel  in 
the  75th  foot,  and  in  1798  be  was  pro- 
moted to  tbe  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
present,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Harris,  at  the  battle  of  Mallavilly,  and 
afterwards  as  Superintendant  of  tbe 
Line,  (with  an  Aid-de-ramp  attached)  in 
bringing  forward  the  Bombay  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Major-Gen.  Floyd, 
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whilst  opposed  by  the  whole  cavalry  of 
Tippoo  Suit  aim's  army,  to  the  third  and 
last  siege  of  Seringapatam,  at  the  as- 
sault  of  which  he  maintained,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Bombay  army,  the 
advanced  post  of  Argauro,  where  the 
enfilading  batteries  were  erected.  Im- 
mediately after  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
pataro,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  newly  conquered  province  of  Canara, 
where  be  remained,  generally  at  Man- 
galore,  its  great  naval  arsenal,  until  his 
thin!  and  Anal  departure  from  the  East 
Indies.  Sir  Wm.  Meadows,  on  bis  death 
in  1813,  bequeathed  to  Colonel  Hart  bis 
sword,  the  most  honourable  and  proud 
mark  of  his  attachment,  a  silver  cup, 
and  the  sum  of  1000/. 

On  bis  return  home  Col.  Hart  was 
placed  on  the  staff  in  Ireland.  He  was 
appointed  Major-General  Jan.  1,  1805, 
Lieut. -Gen.  in  1811;  subsequently,  to 
the  command  of  the  Northern  district 
and  to  the  Governorship  of  Londonderry 
and  Culmore.  In  1812  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  a  Knight  for  the  shire 
of  Donegal ;  and  was  re-elected  in  1818, 
1890,  1896,  and  1830.  He  voted  against 
Sir  H.  Parneirs  motion  on  the  Civil  List, 
which  ousted  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ministry  ;  and  was  not  recbosen  in  1831. 
Few  men  could  be  more  universally  re- 
spected and  courted  in  society  for  talents 
and  endearing  qualities. 


Major-Gen.  Sia  C.  Bruce. 

Amg  7.  Aged  55,  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  Bruce,  K.C.B. 

This  distinguished  officer  entered  tbe 
army  in  J 793,  as  Ensign  in  tbe  52d  foot} 
be  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  tbe  59 <h 
the  same  year,  Captain  in  the  105th  in 
1794,  and  in  tbe  39th  in  1805.  He  was 
with  that  regiment  for  seven  years  in 
tbe  West  Indies ;  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Demarara,  B«rbice,  and  Es- 
sequibo,  in  1796;  subsequently  be  served 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  at  tbe 
battles  of  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and 
Ortbes,  and  for  bis  services  in  these 
actions  had  tbe  honour  to  wear  a  cross. 
He  attained  tbe  rank  of  Major  by  brevet 
in  1803;  in  the  39th  in  1805;  brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel  1810;  in  tbe  39th  1815} 
brevet  Colonel  1819,  and  Majur-General 
U30. 

After  his  return  from  tbe  Peninsula, 
he  was  for  some  lime  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  at  the  period  of  bis  last  promotion 
he  had  tbe  command  in  Ireland. 

He  was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath,  at  tbe  enlargement  of  the  order 
tn  1815;  and  a  Knight  Commander  at 
tbe  last  Coronation. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  whilst  walking  in  St.  Max- 


tin's  Lane,  and  expited  immediately. 
By  bis  Lady,  who  survives  him,  and  was 
a  daughter  of  the  late  James  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  Hutton  Hall  in  Essex,  and  of 
Kingarlock  in  Scotland,  he  has  left  a 
family. 


LlRUT.-CoLONRL  FENWICK. 

July  7.  Of  apoplexy,  aged  55,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  William  Fenwick,  C.  B.  and 
K.T.S.  Lieut.-Guvernor  of  Pendennis 
Castle. 

•  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
William  Fenwick,  Esq.  of  Earsdon  in 
Nort  humberland.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1792,  when  in  his  16th  year,  as  Eiir 
sign  in  the  34th  foot,  which  he  joined 
at  Limerick;  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  in  1793  be  be- 
came Lieutenant.  In  1794  he  went  with 
the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
and  afterwards  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  was  present  at  tbe  reduction  of  St. 
Vincent's,  and  in  several  engagements. 
He  obtained  a  company  in  1795.  In 
1796  he  returned  to  England,  where  bis 
corps  remained  until  the  latter  end  of 
1799,  when  he  embarked  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  he  continued  there  until 
the  peace  in  1802,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tbe  East  Indies,  where  he  remained 
until  the  latter  end  of  1807.  He  attained 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major  1803,  a  Majority 
in  bis  regiment  1805,  and  tbe  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  in  1808.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  ordered  to  Jersey,  with  tbe 
second  battalion  of  bis  corps,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Lisbon,  where 
be  landed  July  3, 1809.  He  commanded 
that  battalion  at  tbe  battles  of  Busaco, 
Albuera,  Vittoria,  and  several  other  en- 
gagements, and  was  always  particularly 
effective  with  his  corps,  until  severely 
wounded  at  the  Maya  Pass  in  tbe  Py- 
renees, July  25,  1813  }  when  be  suffered 
amputation  very  high  in  the  right  thigh, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  England  was  ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor  of  Pendennis 
Castle.  He  was  honoured  with  a  medal 
for  tbe  battle  of  Albuera,  and  a  clasp  for 
that  of  Vittoria;  was  nominated  a  C.B. 
in  1815,  and  was  permitted  to  accept 
the  order  of  tbe  Tower  and  Sword  Mar. 
16,  1816. 


General  Lamarqub. 

June  I.  At  Paris,  aged  60,  General 
La  marque. 

Maximilian  Lamarque  was  born  at  St. 
Sevre.  lie  entered  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier ;  but  soon  became  a  Captain 
of  grenadiers,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty 
was  Adjutant- general.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
public, the  campaigns  of  Austerlits,  Ty- 
rol, Naples,  and  Wagram.  His  astuniah- 
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ing  achievement  in  the  capture  of  Ca- 
praea,  added  greatly  to  bis  fame ;  be  was 
thereupon  selected  to  reduce  Calabria, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  obstinate 
and  difficult  campaigns  of  Spain. 

He  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1814  ;  and  was  not  employed  during  the 
first  restoration.  Napoleon,  on  return- 
ing from  Elba,  gave  biro  successively 
the  command  of  Paris,  aud  of  a  division 
on  the  BHgic  frontier i  and  named  biro, 
in  May,  General  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
la  Vendee.  On  the  second  restoration, 
Lamarque  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
proscriptions  of  tbe  24lh  July  1815. 
After  bis  return  to  France,  in  1818, 
be  published,  an  essay  on  "  The  Neces- 
sity of  a  Permanent  Army  $"  and  during 
late  years  be  contributed  to  the  popular 
journals  many  remarkable  articles,  chief* 
Jy  on  foreign  politics.  In  1826  be  was 
elected  to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Tbe  sanguinary  tumults  which  took 
place  at  his  funeral  have  been  already 
detailed  in  our  June  number,  p.  553. 


Sir  Joun  Carr. 

July  17.  In  New  Norfolk-street,  aged 
60,  Sir  John  Carr,  Knt. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  nearly 
elapsed  since  Sir  John  Carr  was  in  the 
senith  of  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  Tours. 
He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  bred 
to  the  law,  which  be  practised  at  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  and  at  first  bad  re- 
course to  travel  on  account  of  ill  health. 
His  first  publication  was  14  Tbe  Fury  of 
Discord,  a  poem,"  printed  in  1803,in4to. 
His  "  Stranger  in  France,  a  Tour  from 
Devonshire  to  Paris,"  written  in  the 
same  year,  when  the  world  was  greedy 
for  information  respecting  the  character 
and  manners  of  a  people  changed  by  tbe 
eveuts  of  a  revolution,  and  again  after 
a  brief  peace  severed  from  our  inter- 
course by  war,  was  read  with  avidity. 
Tbe  light  and  rapid  sketches,  the  spirit 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  which  charac- 
terised bis  observations,  led  to  bis  re- 
curring to  that  branch  of  literature, 
which  gratified  the  public  whilst  it  be- 
nefited himself  and  his  publisher.  In 
tbe  interval  he  published,  in  1804,  "The 
Sea-side  Hero,  a  drama  in  three  acts,'* 
tbe  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Sussex, 
on  the  supposed  attack  of  tbe  antici- 
pated invasion;  and  in  1805  appeared 
"  A  Northern  Summer,  or  Travels  round 
the  Baltic*  through  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  part  of  Poland,  and  Prussia,  in 
1804."  In  1806  appeared  "The  Stranger 
in  Ireland  i  or  a  Tour  in  tbe  Southern 
«nd  Western  Parts  of  that  country  in 
1805;"   soon  after,  the  author  was 
knighted  by  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  then 
Viceroy  j  in  1807  he  published  "A  Tour 


through  Holland,  along  the  right  and  left 
banks  of  tbe  Rhine  to  the  South  of  Ger- 
many in  1806."  Tbe  frequency  of  bia 
productions  now  began  to  elicit  remark; 
and  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  noticing 
tbe  Tour  in  Ireland,  (vol.  lii.  p.  150)  and 
more  pointedly  in  criticising  tbe  Tour 
through  Holland,  (vol.  liv.  p.  ?9)  made 
some  caustic  remarks  on  "  tbe  genuine 
receipt  for  making  modern  tours,  which,** 
they  say,  "  is  an  amusing,  and,  we  un- 
derstand, not  an  unprofitable  employ- 
ment.   When  a  man  is  acquainted  with 
this  secret,  every  route  is  prolific,  and 
matter  sufficient  to  fill  tbe  handsome 
quarto  [such  were  the  glories  of  tbe 
olden  time  I]  is  easily  collected.  First, 
a  memorandum  book  must  be  provided, 
in  which  the  tourist  carefully  notes  down 
the  scenery  of  tbe  country  through  which 
he  rambles,  every  little  incident  of  bis 
journey,   and  the  various  anecdotes, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  be  collects 
at  inns  or  tables-a*  hote ;  secondly,  a 
sketch-book,  for  taking  views,  or  rather 
rough  outlines  of  principal  places;  third- 
ly, all  local  guides  must  be  consulted; 
fourthly,  when  the  traveller  returns 
home,  to  work  up  bis  materials  for  the 
public  eye,  be  not  only  finishes  his  draw- 
ings, which  are  intended  to  furnish  plates 
for  tbe  embellishment  of  bis  book,  but 
be  ingeniously  swells  its  bulk  by  liberal 
extracts  from  history  :  unites  to  bis  ra- 
pid surveys  of  towns  and  cities,  biogra- 
phical accounts  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  who  were  born  or  flourished 
in  them  ;  and  lastly,  be  sprinkles  bis 
narrative  with  reflections  and  poetical 
citations.   *  •  •  Such  a  tourist,  after 
all  his  parade,  will  not  add  much  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  bis  work  will 
be  more  ponderous  than  informing." 
Such  was  tbe  reception  tbe  Irish  Tour 
received  at  tbe  baud  of  tbe  critics ;  and 
tbe  bint  was  presently  taken  by  a  wicked 
wag,  one  Mr.  Edward  Dubois,  who  was 
so  presumptuous  as  to  venture  to  satirize 
Sir  John  Carr's  trade  in  tours,  in  a  l2mo. 
little  book  entitled  "  My  Pocket  Book) 
or  Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Con- 
ceitede  Tour,  in  4to.,  to  be  called  *  Tbe 
Stranger  in  Ireland  in  1805.'    By  a 
Knight  Errant,"  and  dedicated  to  the 
papermakers.   For  this  publication  the 
booksellers  (Messrs.  Vernor,  Hood,  and 
Sharpe)  were  prosecuted  in  1809.  It 
appeared  on  tbe  trial  that  Sir  John  Carr 
bad  received  for  tbe  copyright  of  his 
Stranger  in  France  100 J. ;  for  the  Nor* 
them  Summer  500/.  j  for  the  Stranger 
in  Ireland  700*. ;  and  for  tbe  Tour  in 
Holland  600/.    Sir  John  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  verdict ;  tbe  Jury  considering 
that  "  My  Pocket- book"  contained  no 
personal  reflection  on  tbe  Knight,  un- 
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connected  with  hit  writings ;  and  in  con- 

5f< [iicuce  uis  cacvtifus  jiijicj ariai  receivea 

a  certain  check.  However,  be  published 
about  the  same  time  a  work  he  bad 
before  in  preparation,  "  Caledonian 
Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through  Scotland 
in  1807;'*  and  in  181 1,  "  Descriptive 
Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
parts  of  Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
[Majorca  and  Minorca]  in  the  year  1809/' 
both  in  quarto.  Jn  1809  he  printed  a 
volume  ol  Poems,  in  quarto  and  octavo, 
to  which  hit  portrait  wat  prefixed  (see 
tbem  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
N.S.  vol.  Ui.  p.  106). 

It  it  but  justice  to  tay  that  the  light, 
cheerful  character  of  Sir  John  Carr's 
writings  was  harmless,  and  that  a  lively 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  pervaded  hit 
volumes.  The  plates  which  accompany 
bit  Tours  are  creditable  to  his  pencil. 
Since  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  cast 
a  gloom  over  his  remaining  days,  be 
lived  in  a  little  circle  of  affectionate 
friends,  beloved  and  respected.  His  ex- 
tensive observation  of  mankind  had  en- 
riched his  mind  with  a  store  of  anec- 
dotes, which,  in  spite  of  bis  own  occa- 
tional  depression  of  spirits,  never  failed 
to  exhilarate  others,  by  bis  happy  and 
humourous  mode  of  relating  them. 


Mist  Anna  Maria  Porter. 

June  9!.  At  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Colonel  Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol, 
Miti  Anna  Maria  Porter. 

This  highly-talented  lady,  with  her 
elder  sister  Miss  Jane  Porter,  author  of 
"The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "  Tbaddeus  of 
Warsaw,"  Ac.  Sir  Rob.  Ker  Porter,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  and  traveller,  and  two 
oi  her  sons,  were  the  orphan  children  of  an 
officer  in  the  dragoons,  of  an  Irish  family, 
who  left  bis  widow  in  very  low  circum- 
stances, from  which  they  were  relieved 
by  the  royal  family  and  other  persons  of 
high  distinction.  Mrs.  Porter  took  in- 
finite pains  in  the  education  of  Iter  chil- 
dren, and  Anna-Maria  evinced  an  un- 
usual precocity  of  genius.  When  not 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  she 
commenced  ber  career  of  authorship  in 
1793,  by  tbe  publication  of  "  Artless 
Tales,"  in  one  volume,  ISmo.  to  which 
a  second  was  added  in  1795.  Her  next 
production  was  a  novel  in  one  volume, 
entitled  <*  Walsh  Colville,"  founded  on 
tome  incident*  of  real  life,  in  which  the 
youthful  author  was  in  some  measure 
personally  interested.  The  favourable 
reception  experienced  by  these  works 
encouraged  her  to  proceed,  and  she 
shortly  afterwards  (in  1798)  published 
another  novel,  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
"  Octavia  \  "  which  was  followed  by, 


"  Tbe  Lake  of  Killarney,"  three  vols. 
1804 1  •«  A  Sailor's  Friendship  and  a 
Soldier's  Love,"  two  vols.  1805}  "The 
Hungarian  Brothers,"  three  vols.  1807; 
"  Don  Sebastian,  or  tbe  House  of  Bra* 
ganxa,"  four  vols.  1809;  "  The  Recluse 
of  Norway,'*  four  vols.  1814 ;  "  Tbe  Vil- 
lage of  Mariendorpt,"  four  volt.;  and 
"  Tbe  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,*'  three  vols. 
She  also  published,  in  181 1,  a  volume  of 
**  Ballad  Romances,  and  other  Poems." 

To  an  exuberant  fertility  of  invention, 
Mist  Porter  united  a  close  observation 
of  living  manners,  and  a  quick  and  ac- 
curate discrimination  of  character.  Her 
portraits  have  a  clear  individuality,  and 
tbe  vividness  of  real  life.  Her  style  pos- 
sesses a  graceful  ease  and  fluency;  ber 
narratives  are  inartificial,  smooth,  and 
spirited;  her  dialogues  possess  tbe  flexi- 
bility and  point  of  tbe  best  conversation ; 
and  her  didactic  lessons  are  delivered 
with  a  simple  gravity  and  force  which 
are  irresistibly  impressive  and  affecting. 

In  private  life  her  pleasing  manners, 
tbe  affability  of  ber  temper,  and  ber  ex- 
traordmary  powers  of  conversation,  soon 
gained  for  her  tbe  esteem  and  affection 
of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  Her 
health  bad  for  some  years  been  gradu- 
ally on  tbe  decline,  her  sight  especially 
being  greatly  impaired.  She  bad  just 
entered,  with  her  sister,  on  a  plan  of  re- 
laxation for  tbe  summer  months,  when 
she  was  suddenly  removed  while  partak- 
ing of  the  hospitalities  of  a  friend  at 
Bristol. 


M.  DE  BONSTRTTP.N. 

Feb.  3.  At  Geneva,  aged  87,  M. 
Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten,  probably 
the  oldest  litterateur  in  Europe. 

He  was  born  in  Sept.  1745,  at  Bern, 
where  bis  father  filled  tbe  highest  offices 
in  the  government,  and  was  of  a  very  no- 
ble and  ancient  family.  He  received  part 
of  his  education  at  Geneva,  under  the 
father  of  Professor  Prevost,  of  which 
period  he  has  given  a  lively  and  eloquent 
description  in  one  of  his  autobiographical 
prefaces,  either  to  bis  "  L'Homme  du 
Midi  et  L'Homme  du  Nord,"  or  his 
11  Scandinavie,"  two  of  his  latest  works. 

Tbe  principal  faculty  attributed  to 
him  was  spirituality  and  liveliness  of 
imagination.  He  was  a  moralist,  a  po- 
litician, a  metaphysician,  a  geologist, 
and  a  traveller.  In  his  public  opinions 
he  was  a  liberal,  perhaps  an  ultra-liberal. 
The  first  event  in  bis  life,  which  inte- 
rests our  countrymen,  is  this,  tbat  in 
J  769  be  came  to  England,  and  became 
intimate  with  our  great  poet  Gray,  whom 
be  visited  at  Cambridge,  and  spent  two 
or  three  mouths  with  him  there.  Gray, 
whose  sagacity  and  sound  judgment  can- 
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n6t  be  disputed,  bad  tbe  highest  opinion 
not  only  of  his  genius  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, but  of  bis  heart.  (See  bis 
letter  to  Bonstetten  in  Mitford's  edition 
of  Gray).  The  honour  of  Gray's  friend- 
ship  was  to  the  last  on  bis  lips,  and  was 
even  among  bis  vanities.  A  month  or 
two  before  bis  death  Bonstetten  put 
forth  a  little  brochure  of  his  Souvenirs, 
printed  at  Zurich*  containing  notices  of 
the  many  eminent  persons  be  bad  known 
in  a  long  and  various  life, — piquant  and 
amusing,  but  somewhat  lightly  written. 
Here  be  notices  bis  friendship  with  Gray. 

But  his  longest  and  most  intimate 
and  literary  friend  was  Jean  M filler,  the 
historian  of  Switzerland,  who  died  in 
1807,  a  man  of  incredible  knowledge, 
and  profound  genius  and  eloquence ; 
whose  beautiful  correspondence  was 
published  in  a  French  translation  of 
Mad.  Bruune,  at  Zurich,  1 8 10,  8vo.  This 
little  volume  is  become  rare  ,  it  is  of  ex- 
quisite interest  for  its  opinions,  senti- 
ments,  and  criticisms.  Bonstetten  was 
what  ia  called  something  of  a  rhapsodist. 
But  be  prided  himself  in  being  a  meta- 
physician and  psychologist,  in  which  the 
cold  Genevan  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
quite  sound.  His  "  Etudes  de  ('Homme" 
is  one  of  bis  latter  works  |  and  he  has 
given  an  abstract  of  bis  metaphysical 
doctrines  in  the  Genevan  Journal,  tbe 
*'  Bibliotbeque  Universalle,"  about  three 
years  ago.  His  "Theory  of  Imagina- 
tion," published  many  years  before  in 
two  little  8vo.  volumes,  is  at  least  in* 
genious,  original  and  spirited. 

He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar : 
be  published  a  little  volume  on  Jjaimm ; 
comparing  it  with  the  state  {in  which  it 
was  in  Virgil's  time.  He  was,  though 
himself  highborn,  opposed  to  tbe  arts- 
tocratical  party  of  bis  government ;  and, 
when  the  liberalists  prevailed,  was  ap- 
pointed Bailiff  of  Nyon,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time,  and  where  be  enter- 
tained Professor  Mat  bison  as  a  guest. 
He  was  engaged  also  in  several  diplo- 
matic missions,  principally,  I  believe,  to 
Italy,  during  tbe  reign  of  Napoleon. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  be  did  not 
return  to  Berne,  but  spent  tbe  remainder 
of  his  venerable  and  spiritual  age  at 
"Geneva.  Here  be  was  respected,  enter- 
tained and  flattered.  He  received  all  the 
distinguished  literati  and  diplomatists 
of  Europe,  who  were  constantly  passing 
through  this  strait;  for  his  manners 
were  of  the  highest  polish,  and  be  loved 
society.  He  was  a  little  round  man, 
with  regular  but  diminutive  features, 
and  smooth  unsunken  cbeeks,  little 
sparkling  smiling  eyes,  and  a  counte- 
nance of  good  nature,  easy  of  address, 
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and  volatile  in  tone  and  mien;  and 
something,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
petit-maitre  more  than  befitted  bis  high 
mind.  Professor  de  Candolle  (tbe  author 
of  bis  commemorative  Eloge)  observes 
that  bis  character  was  a  series  of  oppo- 
sitions;  born  a  high  aristocrat,  he  be- 
came a  violent  democrat ;  and,  born  a 
poet,  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  dry  me- 
taphysician and  philosopher.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  in  literature,  in  lofty  fic- 
tion, in  the  solitary  grandeur  of  nature; 
yet  be  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  full 
of  all  its  petty  vanities.  Even  in  his 
latest  age  he  loved  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  gallantry  ;  and  always  selected  tbe 
youngest  and  prettiest  woman  in  the 
room  for  his  uotice.  He  was  a  democrat, 
yet  evidently  paid  bis  obeisance  to  rank 
and  title.  All  this  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face :  in  bis  deeper  thoughts,  no  doubt, 
bis  better  nature  prevailed.  He  enjoyed 
vigourous  health  to  within  a  few  weeks 
of  bis  death ,  and  bad  tbe  appearance 
of  a  man  scarcely  beyond  siaty.  He  was 
esteemed  rich  ;  but  economical,  if  not 
tbrifty.  He  left  a  sou  and  grandchildren. 

Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
Dumont,  who  died  Sept.  1899  >  Simond, 
the  traveller,  who  died  July  1831}  and 
Sismondi,  yet  living. 

Simojid  was  a  Lyonese  by  birth,  but 
made  his  fortune  in  North  America, 
where  he  married  a  niece  of  John  Wilkes. 
At  last  he  became  a  citisen  of  Geneva, 
having  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  a  young  Genevan  lady,  be  was 
much  respected  and  admired  there.  He 
was  distinguished  by  acuteness,  sagacity; 
and  a  piquant  and  right-aimed  sarcasm, 
whieb  was  apt  to  strike  deep  upon  the 
vulnerable  point. 

Tbe  Souvenirs  of  Mirabeau,  lately 
published  in  England,  are  alone  decisive 
evidence  of  tbe  extraordinary  intellect 
of  Dumont.  Geneva,  in  losing  three 
such  eminent  men  In  so  short  a  time, 
has  left  a  cbasm  not  to  be  filled  up. 

Professor  de  Candolle's  Eloge  of  tbe 
two  former  (which  will  be  found  at 
length  in  tbe  Bibliotbeque  Universelle) 
is  very  beautifully  and  discriminate^ 
written  ;  but  this  eminent  professor  ex- 
cels as  much  as  a  moralist,  acquainted 
with  tbe  human  character,  as  he  does 
among  tbe  most  distinguished  botanists 
of  Europe.  How  beautifully  be  can 
write  may  be  seen  in  an  article  in  tbe 
same  periodical  for  June  1829, 'on  Dr. 
Edward's  Discriminations  of  the  Na- 
tional Forms  of  tbe  Human  Race. 

A  complete  list  of  M.  de  Bonstetten's 
publications  up  to  181 G,  will  be  found 
in  the  Biographie  des  Hommes  Vivans. 
Geneva,  B.  L.  M.  B. 
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Mr.  John  Bowbh. 


June  19.  At  Shrewsbury,  aged  76, 
Mr.  John  Bowen. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  James 
Bowen,  who  died  in  1774,  having  made 
copious  collections  for  a  History  of  the 
County  of  Salop,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  late  Richard  Gongb,  Esq.  and  are 
mow  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  with  other  topographical 
works  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gougb.  Mr. 
John  Bowen  also  was  well  skilled  in 
English  antiquities,  particularly  the  pe- 
digrees of  Shropshire,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  He  was  likewise  much 
employed  in  reading  and  decypbering 
ancient  MSS.  in  which  for  accuracy  and 
clearness  he  obtained  great  and  just  ap- 
probation. 

He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
tbe  pages  of  Sylvanus  Urban.  In  vol. lxv. 
p.  13,  is  a  delineation  and  account  of 
tbe  Seal  of  tbe  town  of  Droitwich,  and 
in  vol.  hxxii.  p.  210,  are  representations 
of  three  Seals  in  the  Exchequer,  Shrews- 
bury, with  some  account  of  each. 

Rev.  Edward  Fulham. 

Tbe  late  Rev.  Edward  Fulham,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Nicholas1,  Guilford,  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester,  who  was 
briefly  noticed  in  our  last  Supplement, 
p.  646,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Fulham,  D.  D.  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Prebendary.of  Winchester, 
who  died  in  1694,  at  the  age  ql  90.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  John  Fulham,  Arch- 
deacon of  Llandaff,  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester, and  for  fifty-five  years  Rector 
of  Comptou  in  Surrey,  who  died  in  1777 1 
leaving  issue  only  by  his  second  wife 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  Green,  Esq. 
barrister,  and  niece  to  Dr.  Chas.  Green, 
Dean  of  Salisbury. 

la  1772,ou  the  death  of  bis  elder  bro- 
ther tbe  Rev.  John  Fulbam,  (who  from 
tbe  presentation  of  bis  uncle  tbe  Dean 
was  Rector  of  Cbeddingfold),  the  gen- 
tleman now  deceased  inherited  the  fa- 
mity  estate  at  Compton,  (first  purchased 
by  Dr.  Edward  Fulham  in  1667,)  where 
be  resided,  and  took  great  delight  in 
ornamenting  and  improving  his  grounds, 
which  have  been  much  admired.  The 
house  was  a  handsome  one,  adjoining 
the  churchyard.  In  1777  his  great-uncle 
was  enabled  to  give  him  church  prefer- 
ment also,  by  presenting  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Nicholas,  Guilford,  which  be 
lived  to  enjoy  for  fifty-five  years,  tbe 
same  extraordinary  period  that  his  fa- 
ther bad  held  Compton. 

Having  died  unmarried,  tbe  family  is 
now  become  extinct.  They  formed  ma- 
trimonial connections  with  several  very 
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respectable  families  ;  and  bave  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  tbe 
church  of  England ;  but  one  of  them 
(the  grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Fulham) 
was  Recorder  of  Guilford,  and  M.P.  for 
Haslemere  in  1705  and  1707. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Dairies,  Perpetual  Ce- 
rate of  Churchill  and  Puxton,  Somerset- 
shire, to  both  which  churches  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol, 
and  to  the  latter  in  1819. 

At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  68,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Geary,  for  thirty -eight  years  Cu- 
rate of  St.  Thomas's  church.  He  was' also 
an  Alderman  of  the  borough,  and  had  several 
times  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
He  was  of  Trio.  coll.  Oxford,  M.A.  1788, 
B.D.  1798.  Hit  preferment  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  V  icar  of  Carisbrooke. 

The  Rev.  Theaphihu  Girdletlone,  Rector 
of  Baconsthorpe  and  Bodharo,  Norfolk.  He 
was  of  Caius  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  as  second  Ju- 
nior Optima  178t,  M.A.  1786;  and  was 
presented  to  both  Ins  ehurctas  in  1788. 

The  Rev.  Waller  M.  Johnson,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Weston,  Lincolnshire,  to  which 
church  he  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  in  1806. 

At  Manston-house,  00.  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Allen  Lagden,  late  of  Balshsm,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Vicar  of  Ware  with  Thundr idge, 
and  Rector  of  Weston  Colville.  He  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  coll.  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  as  ninth  Junior 
Optima  in  1775,  M.A.  1778  t  was  presented 
to  Ware  by  that  Society  in  1791  ;  and  to 
Weston  Colville  in  1798  by  John  Hall,  esq. 

Aged  78,  the,  Rev.  Waller  Whiter,  Rec- 
tor of  Hardingham,  Norfolk.  He  was  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  graduated  B. A.  1781,  M.A.  1784, 
and  by  which  society  he  was  presented  to 
his  living  in  1797*  Mr.  Whiter  was  the 
author  of  **  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary 
on  Shakspeare,  containing,  1st.-  Notes  on 
As  you  Like  it ;  ftdly,  an  attempt  to  explain 
and  illustrate  various  passages,  on  a  new 
principle  of  criticism,  derived  from  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas," 
3vo.  1794  (see  the  Monthly  Review,  N.S. 
vol.  xxv.  pp.  400-5)  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
an  "  Etymologieon  Magnum,  or  Universal  *• 
Etymological  Dictionary,  on  a  new  plan," 
180S,  4  to.  pp.570  (ibid,  xxxviit.  113-34, 
976* -84)  a  work  of  the  greatest  labour  and 
research,  and  displaying  his  acquaintance 
with  a  great  variety  of  languages. 

June  26*.  At  Nutfield,  Surrey,  aged  80, 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Sandjord,  Rector  of  that 
parish.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  aqd  Tutor 
of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  1776,  B.D.  1784,  and  by  which 
society  he  was  presented  to  Nutfield  in 
1796. 
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June  97.  At  Bath,  aged  97,  the  Rev. 
John  Hooper,  B.A.  late  of  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  and  of  Easton,  near  Corsharo,  Wilts. 

June  SO.  At  Liverpool,  aged  63,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

July  9.  At  Exeter,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Peter,  Rector  of  Great  Wigbo- 
rough,  Essex.  He  was  of  Trio.  coll.  Oxf. 
B.C.L.  1784  ;  and  was  presented  to  Great 
Wigborough  in  1789. 

DEATHS. 

LONDOK  AMD  ITS  VlClNITY. 

July  6.  In  Park- st.  aged  86,  the  Hon. 
Wm.- Henry-John  Scott,  barrister -at-  law, 
Registrar  of  Affidavits,  Clerk  of  the  Patents, 
Receiver  of  Fines,  and  a  Cursitor  in  Chan- 
cery ;  the  younger  and  only  surviving  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Heytesbury  in  1818,  for 
Hastings  in  1890,  and  for  Newport,  Hants, 
in  1896;  but  had  not  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  dissolution  in  1830. 
Some  of  his  sinecure  offices  have  been  abo- 
lished by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament. 

July  17.  At  the  house  of  ber  brother 
Col.  Drummond,  Sloane-strcet,  Euphornia- 
Frances,  wife  of  J.  Jesaopp,  esq.  of  Waltharo 
Abl»ey. 

July  19.  Of  cholera,  Arthur  Lutnley 
Davids,  esq.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  author  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish 
Language,  recently  published.  He  wanted 
a  month  of  being  of  age,  and  for  so  young 
•  man  his  philological  attainments  were 
truly  surprising;  for,  in  addition  to  the  clas- 
sical languages,  and  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  he  was  critically  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish. 
He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  the  only  son  of 
a  widowed  mother  ;  and  some  time  ago  gave 
two  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Jews, 
which  gained  him  from  Mr.  Huttmao,  late 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  modern  Mendelssohn."  He 
intended  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Of  cholera,  Mr.  S.  Hirschel,  eon  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H  irschel,  Chief  Priest  of  the  Jewa. 
He  had  arrived  but  a  few  days  from  Gallicia. 

July  90.  At  Knightsbridge,  aged  81, 
Wm.  Robinson  Holmes,  esq.  first  Page  to 
bis  late  Majesty  George  IV. 

July  99.  Aged  14,  Harriet* Grant,  dan. 
of  Wm.  North,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea. 

July  98.  At  Cambcrwell,  aged  49,  John 
Allen  Montgomery,  esq.  formerly  of  E.  I. 
CVs.qthN.I. 

July  24.  In  Great  Surreyst.  Frances, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaye  ;  having  two 
days  before  lost  ber  only  child,  a  boy,  in 
the  7  th  month  of  his  age. 

At  Kentish-town,  W.  Greenfield,  esq. 

July  26.  In  Lower  Brook-st.  the  widow 
of  J.  Stables,  esq. 


In  Park -crescent,  Harriet,  wife  of  Hon. 
John  Thornton  Leslie-Melville,  next  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  She 
was  the  youngest  dau.  of  Samuel  Thornton, 
esq.  was  married  Sept  15,  1819,  and  had  a 
numerous  family. 

July  98.  Aged  47,  Lady  Hannah- Altbea, 
wife  of  Edward  Ellice,  esq.  M.P.  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  sister  to  Earl  Grey. 
She  was  the  second  dau.  and  youngest  child 
of  Charles  first  and  late  Earl  Grey,  by  Eli- 
zabeth, dau.  of  Geo.  Gray,  esq. ;  was  married, 
lstly,  Aug.  94,  1807,  to  Capt.  G.  E.  ft 
Bettes worth,  R.N.  who  was  slain  off  Bergen, 
May  25, 1808 ;  and  secondly,  Oct.  30,  1809, 
to  Mr.  Ellice.  She  was  much  attached  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  a  tale,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  country  life  of  the  higher  class  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  and  which  has  been 
just  announced  for  publication,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Visit,"  is  ascribed  to  her  pen. 

At  Notting-hill,  Jane-Edwards,  eldest 
dau.  of  late  L»eut.-Col.  Deare,  8th  drag. 

July  30.    At  Lisson-grove,  aged  82, 
Margaret,  7th  child  of  Chas.  Rossi,  R.A. 

July  31.  In  the  Regent's- park,  Marga- 
ret-Elizabeth, wife  of  Chas.  Aug.  Manning, 
esq.  of  Portland-castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Lately.  In  Duke-st.  St.  James's,  Wind- 
ham M  Grath  Fitzgerald,  esq.  of  Redmons- 
town,  co.  Tipperary. 

In  Grafton-st.  Watkin  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn. 

In  Leicester  -  square,  aged  54,  F.  Chi- 
melli,  esq.  of  Pergine. 

Jug.  1.  In  London,  aged  47,  Lieut. 
Robert  Sutton  Bay  ley,  R.N.  He  was  a 
native  of  Poole,  Dorset. 

Aug.  9.  In  Arlington-st.  aged  71 ,  Mary, 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  Cerr  Glyn,  Bart,  of 
Gaunts,  Dorset.  She  was  the  only  dau.  of 
John  Plumptree,  of  Nottingham,  and  of 
Fredville  in  Kent,  esq.  and  had  a  numerous 
family. 

Aug.  5.  In  Hoxton  sq.  aged  81,  the  wid. 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  rector  of  Cog - 
church,  Glamorganshire. 

At  Dulwich,  aged  65,  Wm.  Raincock, 
esq.  of  the  East  India  House. 

Aug.  6.  Matilda,  wife  of  J  oho  Lambert 
West,  esq.  fourth  dau.  of  Wm.  Mynn,  esq. 
of  Harrietsharo,  Kent. 

Aug.  7.  At  Kensington,  Jane,  wife  of 
S.  E.  Sketchley,  esq. 

Aug.  9.  In  Portland-pl.  aged  5,  Henry- 
Shelden,  youngest  son  of  SirR.  P.  Jodrell, 
Bart. 

At  her  brother's,  in  Southampton  street, 
Bloomsbury,  aged  55,  Miss  Theresa  de 
Bruyn. 

Aug.  10.  At  Stamford-hill,  aged  47, 
John  Blackett,  esq. 

Aug.  11.  Aged  81,  Zachariah  Foxall 
Darby,  esq.  of  Woburn-pl.  and  Hampstead- 
heath.  He  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
in  the  firm  of  Walkden  aud  Darby,  writing 
ink-makers  and  pen-makers,  Shoe-lane. 
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Of  cholera,  Mr.  Keeoe, 
of  the  E.  division  of  police. 

At  Kensington,  aged  42,  Eliza,  wife  of 
Andrew  Carrick,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  late 
Archibald  Gilchrist,  esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Kent-terrace,  Regent's -park,  Thomas 
Solly,  esq. 

Aug.  I4?.  In  York-terrace,  Regent's- 
park,  aged  74,  Thomas  Morton,  esq.  for  S3 
rears  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House. 

In  Portland-pl.  John  Digby,  second  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  Bait. ;  and  at  Rams- 
gate,  eleven  days  before,  aged  5,  Emms,  his 
fourth  daughter. 

Aug.  13.  At  Hall-pl.  St.  John's  Wood, 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Asb worth,  K.  C.  B. 
and  K.T.S.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  in 
the  68th  foot  179S,  Lieut.  1799,  Capt. 
65th  foot  1801,  Major  6th  West  India  reg. 
J  908 ;  Major  62d  foot  1 808,  a  Lieut.-Col. 
serving  with  the  Portuguese  army  1810,  and 
served  as  a  Brigadier-General  at  the  battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Victoria,  Nivelle,  and  Nive, 
for  which  be  was  honoured  with  a  cross, 
and  allowed,  Nov.  14,  1814,  to  accept  the 
order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  1819,  and  of  Major- 
General  1 895  ;  was  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath  in  1815,  and  a  Knight  Com- 
mander, on  occasion  of  the  last  coronation, 
Sept.  13,  1831. 

Aug.  14.  In  Eaton- pi.  aged  6,  Harriet- 
Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  Hon.  G.  Godolphin 
Osborne. 

At  ber  father's,  Dudley -grove-house, 
Paddingt*m,  Helen,  wife  of  John  Dodds, 
esq.  of  Gosberton,  Lincolnsh.  youngest  dau. 
of  .Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt,  esq.  and  grand- 
dau.of  late  James  Wyatt,  esq.  surveyor-gen. 

Aug.  15.  Aged  70,  Johu  J u land  Rawlin- 
soo,  esq.  late  of  Doughty-street. 

Aged  105,  at  Baker-st.  Mary,  widow  of 
Michael  White,  esq.  Governor  of  Montser- 
raU  Her  remains  were  interred  at  Maryle- 
bone  church. 

Aged  67,  at  Upper  Tulae  Hill,  C.  White- 
hill,  esq. 

Aug.  16.  Of  cholera,  aged  33,  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Seddon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Islington,  aged  82,  Susannah,  the 
wife  of  T.  Love  land,  esq. 

Aug.  17.  Helen,  wife  of  Walter  Lear- 
mooth,  esq.  Kussell-square. 

73,  Mr.  F.  Fardinaodo,  late  of  the 


Aug.  24.  At  Sydenham,  of  cholera,  aged 
65,  Stephen  Howell  Phillips,  esq.  of  Nor- 
folk-st.  Strand,  solicitor. 


Aged 
Bank  of 


At  Portland-pl.  aged  70,  Sam.  Peach, 
esq.  of  Idlicote,  Warwickshire. 
Aug.  1 8.  At  Peckham  Rye,  C.  T.  Sturte- 


Aug.\9.  At  Hampstead,  John  Slade,  esq. 
of  the  Army  Pay  Office. 

Aug.  20.  At  Page-green- house,  Totten- 
ham, aged  71 ,  Catherine,  widow  of  Richard 
Cooper,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  At  Hackney,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Evan  son. 

Aug.i*.  In  Hereford-st,  Lady,  wife  of 
Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 


Berks.— Aug.  1 1.  At  Sunninghill,  Ann, 
wife  of  R.  J.  Kitchener,  esq.  of  Islington, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Shrubsole, 
esq.  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Aug.  13.  At  Sonning,  aged  52,  Mrs. 
Duckett,  late  of  Lower  Grosvenor-street. 

Aug.  14.  At  Maidenhead,  aged  66,  Ca- 
therine, wife  of  William  Brewster,  esq. 

Aug.  16.  At  Cumnor,  aged  40,  Lucy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Slatter,  Vicar. 

Bucks.— July  24.  At  Amersham,  aged 
84,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Hlnden 
Downing,  Rector  of  Quaintoo  and  of  Bar- 


July  27.  At  Lan^ey-house,  aged  70, 
Luey,  wife  of  C.  T.  Depree,  esq. 

Aug.  1.  At  Eton,  Gifford-Manwaring, 
Snfimt  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley. 

Aug.  2.  Aged  7,  Mary-Venetta,  dau.  of 
Philip  D.  P.  Duneombe,  esq.  of  Brivkbtll 
Manor. 

Aug.  9.  At  Denham,  Barbara,  wife  of 
John  Drummond,  esq.  of  Charing-crose. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Chester,  esq. 
brother  to  the  first  Lord  Bagot,  and  became 
the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Drummond  in  April 
1806. 

Aug.  13.  At  Chambers  Green,  Lieut. 
George  Harpur,  late  of  the  69th  regt.  after 
a  lingering  illness,  brought  on  by  service  in 
India. 

Aug.  15.   At  Horton,  in  her  70th  year, 
Mary,  wife  of  John  Cook,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Cha) font-lodge,  in  his  3rd 
year,  Aubrey-James,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Hibbert,  jun.  esq. 

Cambridoe.— July  25.  At  Sawston-hall, 
the  seat  of  his  brother  Richard  Uddleston, 
esq.  Henry  Uddleston,  esq.  formerly  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

Derby. — July  21.  At  Bolsover  Hill, 
aged  30,  John  Overend,  M.D.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Hall  Overend,  esq.  of  Sheffield, 
surgeon,  and  nephew  to  the  late  John  Over- 
end,  esq.  of  Lombard-street. 

July  24.   At  Litchurch,  near  Derby, 
aged  54,  Francis  Severne,  esq. 

July  25.    At  Derby,  aged  74,  Mr.  C 
Hodgkinson. 

July  31.  At  Ridgway,  near  Repton, 
aged  49,  Sir  Robert  Gilbert.  He  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery; 
and  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Dantzig  in  1813-14,  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  the  order  of  St.  Wla- 
dimir,  4th  class,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
accept  Sept.  29,  1817. 

Devon. — May  4.    At  Plymouth,  aged 
63,  Capt.  Rains,  R.N. 

July  91.    At  Spreyton,  aged  88,  Georgo 
Cann,  esq. 

At  Plymouth,  Emma,  wife  of  Captain  E. 
Rayoer,  R.N.  and  sister  of  John  Boger,  esq. 
of  Wolsdon,  Cornwall. 
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July  22.  At  the  house  of  her  father 
Mr.  Tucker,  Moretoa-haropstcad,  aged  24, 
Mary  Adq  Piuaeot,  wife  of  Lieut.  R.  T. 

Re  id,  R,N. 

.  ■  July  27.  At  Sidmouth,  aged  68,  Char- 
lotte, youngest  dau.  of  the  hue  Gill  Slater, 
est],  of  Liverpool. 

At  Kingsbridge,  in  hU  70th  year,  Tho- 
mas Darracott,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  and  out- 
pens  k>Der  of  Greenwich  Hotpitai,  $  after 
having  been  60  years  in  tl>e  service  of  his 
king  aod  country,  and  engaged  in  nine  severe 
actions,  in  the  last  of  which,  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  Nile,  he  was  wounded. 

Aug.  6.  At  Plymouth,  at  the  house  of 
bis  brother  Henry  Little,  esq.  Lieut.  Edw. 
Little,  Royal  Navy  (1828). 

Aug.  9.  At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
Carne,  of  the  South  Devon  Militia. 

At  Plymouth,  eged  70,  £iiz*  widow  of 
Wm.  Dausoo,  est},  of  Bristol,  merchant. 

Aug.  10.  At  Torpoint,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mary  Lely,  a  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  nearly  the  last 
of  the  name. 

Aug.  14,  At  West  Ogwell- house,  aged 
77,  Pierce  Joseph  Taylor,  esq. 

Aug.  16,  At  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Caps. 
Thomas  Bevie,  RN.  of  Southampton,  leav- 
ing a  family  of  six  small  children. 

Aug.  21.  At  Plymouth,  Capt.  Bligh, 
E.LC.S. 

Dorset. —  July  27.  At  Foxdingtou, 
Morgan  Bullock,  esq.  formerly  surgeon  in 
the  1 1th  Light  Horse. 

Durham.— Aug.  13.  At  Darliogton, 
aged  103,  Mrs.  Esther  Parkinson. 

Aug.  25.  At  Cre*swell*house#  near  Bi* 
shopwcarmouth,  William  Dubson,  esq.  for- 
merly surgeon  to  the  Durham  Militia,  and 
latterly  in  extensive  practice  in  Sunderland. 

Essex.— July  17.  At  Reverihall,  aged 
26,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Hawkins, 
M.A.  only  dau.  of  R.  Hopkins,  esq.  of  Tid- 
marsh,  Berks. 

July  23.  Aged  33,  Harriett,  wife  of 
Dcsborough  Walford,  esq.  solicitor,  Brain- 
tree,  fourth  and  last  surviving  child  of  John 
Goenall,  esq.  of  Bcntley  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Aug.  3.  At  Hale  End,  Isabella-Maxwell, 
widow  of  Thomas  Ryder,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
late  Thomas  Nasraytb,  M.D.  of  Jamaica. 

Gloucester.— July  16.  At  Cirences- 
ter, aged  85,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William 
Croome,  esq.  and  mother  of  James  Fielder 
Croome,  esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

July  21.  At  Bristol,  aged  67,  John 
Briggs,  esq.  late  Paymaster  of  1st  R.  Vete- 

Lalely. — At  Batsford,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Al- 
hina  Selwyn,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  C 
Selwyn,  Vicar  of  Blockley,  Wore. 

Aug.  3.  At  North  woods,  aged  58,  John 
Purrier,  esq. 

Aug.  13.  At  Ashton,  aged  44,  Mr. Tho- 
mas I  raufuird  Stuart,  landing  waiter,  son  of 
the  l»u  John  Cha*.  Stuart,  esq.  landing 


surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  customs  of  Bris- 
tol. 

Harts.— July  <28.  At  East  Woodhay 
Rectory,  Miss  Rioa,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Rice,  Rector  of  Great  Holland,  Essex. 

Lately.  At  Rumsey,  aged  84,  Katha- 
rine, widow  of  Thomas  Cartwrigbt,  esq.  aod 
mother  of  S.  Cartwright,  esq.  the.  celebrated 
dentist. 

Aug.  7.    Aged  6S,  T.  James,  esq.  of 

Whitchurch. 

Aug,  8.  At  Copthorne,  near  Southamp- 
ton, Edward-Stillingflest,  infant  son  of  Rev. 
Gee.  Dawning  Bowles. 

Aug.  9.  At  Lymiegtoo,  aged  75,  Am- 
brose Proctor,  esq.  formerly  of  Benger  Hall, 
Herts,  and  of  Lympstone,  Devon. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  W.  T.  Read, 
esq.  brother  of  late  Geo.  Read,  of  Crow 
Wood. 

Aug.  15.  At  Hay  lands,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  74,  Sarah-Ann,  wife  of  Vice-Admiral 
Lock. 

Herts. — Aug.  6.  At  Gravelcv,  Marv, 
widow  of  Rev.  Philip  Godfrey,  B.  D.  Rector 
of  Ayot  St.  Lawrence. 

Kb  NT. — July  23.  At  Broadttairs,  aged 
91,  Mary-Ellen,  wife  of  Rev.  Chas.  Green- 
hill  Devies,  2d  dau.  of  kte  Col.  Tom,  ef 
Snydale,  Yorkshire. 

July  25.  At  Margate,  aged  70  years, 
50  of  which  were  employed  in  the  public 
service,  William  Hosier,  esq.  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Office. 

July  27.  At  Stone-wall,  Penshurst,  aged 
68,  Wm.  Whittoo,  esq.  late  of  Bedford-row, 
solicitor,  and  of  Camherwell. 

Lately.  At  Margate,  aged  82,  Thomas 
BeUey,  esq. 

At  Ramsgate,  in  her  70th  year,  the  widow 
of  John  Henry  Parkenhem,  esq.  late  Captain 
First  Dragoons. 

Aug.  4.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  75,  J.  Jack- 
son, esq.  of  Kentish-town. 

At  Margate,  aged  76,  J.  Beckett,  esq. 

Aug.  5.  At  Maidstone,  Sophia,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Winter,  Chaplain  of  the  Kent 
County  Prisons. 

Aug.  9.  At  Southborough,  Mary,  wife 
of  K.  Faekes,  esq. 

At  Hythe,  aged  79,  R.  Finnis,  esq. 

Aug.  1 1.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  57,  Dame 
Charlotte-Caroline-May,  widow  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Mawbey,  the  second  and  last  Baronet 
of  Botley's,  Surrey.  She  was  the  only  dau. 
by  his  first  wife,  of  Thomas  Henchman,  of 
Littleton,  co.  Middx.  esq.  was  married  Aug* 
9,  1796,  and  had  issue  two  daughters.  Str 
Joseph  left  her  a  widow  in  1817,  and  the  ba- 
ronetcy then  became  extinct  (see  our  vol. 
lxxxvji.  ii.  377.) 

Aug.  13.  At  Margate,  aged  77,  Denis 
O'Brien,  esq.  of  Craven -street.  Strand,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Fox. 

Aug.  1 9.  At  Ramsgate,  Miss  Janet  Ross, 
sister  to  Capt.  Daniel  Ross,  Mariae  Sur- 
veyor-general, India. 
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Lancashire.— July  17.  Aged  57*  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Porter,  locumbeot  of 
Bacop. 

July  91.  At  Rootle,  aged  68,  N.  Ains- 
worth,  esq.  solicitor,  Ute  of  Newtoo,  near 
Middlewicli. 

July  99.  Aged  48,  Charles  Gibson,  esq. 
of  Quern  mure  Park. 

Aug.  15.  Erama-Standish,  third  dau. 
and  ninth  child  of  Mr.  W.J.  Roberts,  of 
Liverpool. 

Leicester. — July  91.  Aged  76,  Mrs. 
lliffe,  of  the  Conduit-street,  Leicester. 

Lincolnshire. — Aug.  13.  At  Willing- 
ham  House,  aged  15,  Ayscough,  eldest  son 
of  Ayscough  Boucherett,  esq. 

Middlesex. — July  95.  At  Kew-bridge, 
Thomas  Burrowes  Wattnn,  esq. 

Nohfolk.— July  30.  Aged  97,  Robert 
Burton,  third  son  of  the  late  Henry  Blyth, 
esq.  of  Burnhain. 

Northampton. — July  30.  At  North- 
ampton, aged  36,  Mrs.  Cole,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Cole,  of  Scarborough,  bookseller,  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Scarborough,  and 
other  work*. 

Northumberland. — JunelS.  At  Gates- 
head, aged  80,  Mr.  Wm.  Tyson,  rather  of 
the  Rev.  Joho  Tyson,  Vicar  of  Merrington. 

Aug.  3.  At  the  Grange- house,  near  Mor- 
peth, aged  79,  the  widow  of  Robert  Carr, 
esq.  ofEiyhaugh. 

Notts.— July  14.  At  East  Bridgford, 
sged  65,  Philip  Palmer,  esq. 

July  99.  Near  Nottingham,  Benj.  Se- 
rena, esq.  of  Hare  hall,  Romford. 

July  80.  At  Newark,  aged  77,  James 
Winrow,  esq.  formerly  a  cornfactor.  He 
was  the  first  gentleman  that  disputed  the 
right  of  the  Doke  of  Newcastle  in  Newark, 
by  introducing  and  norainatiog  S.  E.  Bris- 
towe,  esq.  in  1 896,  as  a  candidate. 

Aged  83,  the  mother  of  J.  H.  Barber, 
esq.  Mayor  of  Nottingham. 

Aug.'\3.  At  Bleasby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
his  son  Robert  Kelham  Kelham,  esq.  aged 
76,  Mannaduke  Langdale,  esq.  of  Doughty- 

Oxford. — June  90.  At  Bur  ford,  from 
injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from  a  gig, 
Richard  George  Hawkins,  esq.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  only  son  of  the  late  Major 
Joho  Hawkins,  F.R  S.and  grandson  of  Rich. 
Hawkins,  esq.  of  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

July  97.  At  Oxford,  Martha-Harriette, 
wife  of  J.  Spencer,  esq.  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
fourth  dau.  of  late  Wm.  Phipps,  esq.  of 
Clootarf,  Dublin. 

July  98.  Of  malignant  cholera,  aged  9 1 , 
Eliza,  and  Aug.  1,  of  the  same  disease,  aged 
18,  Maria,  daughters  of  Mr.  Gunstone,  of 
the  Cowley- road,  near  Oxford  ;  and  Aug.  3, 
Mrs.  Gunstone,  mother  of  the  young  ladies. 

Aug.  10.  At  Oxford,  of  cholera,  aged  30, 
Mr.  Thorpe,  bookseller,  nephew  of  the  ce- 
lebrated London  bookseller  of  that  name, 
and  son  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  for  many  years 


was  a  bookseller  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
seized  with  the  disease  at  half  j>ast  one, 
and  was  a  corpse  at  half  past  four ;  his 
daughter,  nine  months  old,  was  seized  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  died  at  one. 

Aug.  13.  At  Wendlebury,  aged  70,  Jas. 
Bruce,  esq. 

Salop.  —-July  17.  At  Shrewsbury,  aged 
45,  Harriet,  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  To  ml  ins, 

Somerset. — July  99.  At  Bath,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Shawe 
Crosse,  of  Kington  and  Lyon's -haJ I,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Friskney  in  Lincolnshire. 

July  97.  At  the  rectory,  North  Petber- 
ton,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Honor  King,  the  only 
surviving  sister  of  late  Richard  King,  esq. 

July  99.  At  Bath,  Isabella,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Browne,  of  Ross, 
co.  Cork. 

July  31.  At  Bath,  aged  89,  Mr.  John 
Mai  leu.  He  was  one  of  those  who  escaped 
from  the  Royal  George,  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt,  which  went  down  at  Spitbead  in  1789. 

Lately.  At  Shoreditcb,  near  Taunton, 
aged  90,  Joseph  Sumraerhayes,  leaviog  a 
widow  in  her  1 09d  year.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased  is  75  years  of  age. 

At  Bath,  the  widow  of  John  Walcott, 
esq.  of  Highnam  Court,  near  Gloucester. 

At  Wells,  aged  56,  Thomas  Robins,  esq. 
solicitor,  and  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  that  borough. 

Aug.  8.  At  Wilton,  Anne,  dau.  of  late 
T.  Reeve,  esq.  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

Aug.  11.  Aged  44,  Mary-Auoe,  wife  of 
Walter  Wilson,  esq.  of  Burnett-house,  near 
Bath. 

Aug.  15.  At  Bath,  aged  88,  Edmund 
Anderdon,  esq  an  Alderman  of  that  city, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

Stafford.  —  Aug.  Aged  54,  Charles 
Hewitt,  esq.  of  Lichfield. 

Suffolk.— July  98.  At  Gippon-hall, 
Richard  Bacon  Frank,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Frank,  of  Campsall,  co.  York, 
and  of  Ears  ham,  Norfolk. 

Surrey. — July  99.  At  Willey-place,  near 
Farnham,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  Ward,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Guildford,  aged  79,  Thomas 
Remington,  esq.  M.D.  formerly  of  Bishop's 
Mertoo,  Yorkshire. 

Aug.  1  o.  At  Ripley,  Edmund  Giles,  esq. 
of  Tavistock -place. 

Aug.  11.  At  West  Claodon,  aged  57, 
Frederick  Gulston,  esq. 

Sussex. — July  31.  At  Hastings,  Helen, 
wife  of  H.  Thackrah,  esq. 

Lately,— At  Brighton,  Louisa-Maria,  wife 
of  Walter  Nugent,  esq.  of  Dublin,  dau.  of 
R*v.  John  Digby,  of  Sauoders-town,  co. 
Kildare. 

Aug.  9.  Aged  38,  Sarah,  wife  of  D. 
M'Swiney,  esq.  of  Kemp-town. 

Aug.  4.  Aged  56,  Russel  Skinner,  esq. 
of  Brighton. 

Aug.  14.  At  Little  Hampton,  C. 
Ogilvy,  esq. 
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Warwick. — July  98.  Aged  18,  Wm. 
Henry,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  John  Short, 
of  Balsall  Temple. 

July  99.  At  Stretton  Manor-house, 
near  Coventry,  Miss  Sawbridge. 

Aug.  90.  At  Bromsgrove,  of  cholera, 
Mrs.  Jacob,  mother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacob, 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Broms- 
grove. 

Aug.  9 1 .  At  Atherstooe,  Abraham  Brace- 
bridge,  esq.  upwards  of  fifty  years  a  Magis- 
trate fur  the  county. 

Wilts.— July  90.  At  Devizes,  aped  54, 
Michael  Holder,  esq.  late  of  the  6rra  of 
Cole,  Holder,  and  Co.  Bristol. 

July  93.  Aged  84,  Beojamin  Webb,  esq. 
of  Melksham. 

July  30.  At  Iiddiard,  aged  48,  Geo. 
Kibblewhite,  esq. 

Aug.  8.  At  the  Rectory,  West  Dean, 
Jane,  widow  of  Wm.  John  Griffinhoofe, 
esq.  of  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

York.  —  July  90.  At  Potternewton, 
aged  95>  Mr.  Charles  Fred.  Edgar,  author  of 
several  poems,  and  editor  of  the  Yorkshire 
Annual.  His  constitution  had  been  injured 
by  service  in  the  Navy  at  Java  and  other 
parte  of  the  East. 

July  81.  At  Doncaster,  aged  88,  Mr*. 
Mary  Beckett,  sister  of  Joseph  Beckett,  esq. 
of  Barnsley,  and  of  the  late  Sir  John  Bec- 
kett, Bart,  of  Gledhow,  near  Leeds. 

July  81.  At  Hull,  Charles  Lee  Martin, 
esq.  a  Captain  on  half- pay,  6th  foot. 

Lately.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  widow  of  late 
Robert  Sinclair,  esq.  Recorder  of  York. 

Aug.  8.  At  Cottingham,  in  his  fifth 
year,  Samuel*  Byron,  sixth  son  of  George 
Codd,  esq.  Town  Clerk  of  Hull. 

Au%.  9.  At  Malton,  aged  65,  Anne, 
widow  of  John  Teesdale,  esq. 

Aug.  10.  At  the  house  of  her  father, 
John  Greenwood,  esq.  of  Keighley,  aged 
89,  Matilda,  wife  of  Rawdon  Briggs,  juu. 
esq.  banker,  Halifax. 

Aug.  14.  At  Whitby,  aged  69,  the  wife 
Thos.  Parkin,  esq.  formerly  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs  at  that  place  J, 

Wales.  —July  90.  At  Swansea,  Mrs. 
Williams,  ooly  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Dyce. 

Scotland.  —  July  4.  At  Edinburgh, 
Capt.  James  Robison,  late  of  7th  fusileers. 

July  99.  At  Dundee,  Lieut.-Col.  Wm. 
Forrest,  E.I.C.'s  service,  and  fur  many  years 
Inspector  of  Military  Stores. 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Mitchell,  esq.  of 
Lincoln's-inn. 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  J.  B.  H. 
Curran,  R.  A.  second  son  of  late  Right  Hon. 
John  Philpot  Curran. 

At  Den  hie,  Annandale,  at  an  advanced  ace, 
Lieut.- Col.  J.  Carruthers,  of  Denbie.  This 
gentleman  was  Chief  of  an  ancient  Border 
clan,  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Scottish  history. 

At  Litherland,  aged  24,  Lieut.  H.  Brade, 
of  21st  fusileers. 


At  Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Capt.  Archibald 
Maclean,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  hi 
1810,  on  board  the  Pyramus.  Whilst  a 
midshipman  of  the  Endymioo,  he  was  in 
Oct.  1814  severely  wounded  by  a  gun  shot 
wound  through  the  left  arm,  and  at  the 
same  time  taken  prisoner  by  the  American 
privateer  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel.  He 
served  as  Lieut,  in  the  Lcander  and  Vigo, 
from  1816  to  1821,  when  he  was  made  Com- 
mander into  the  Beaver »  in  1 829  he  was 
posted,  and  took  the  command  of  the  Blos- 
som on  the  South  American  station. 

Aug.  19.  At  Cassillis-house,  co.  Ayr, 
aged  37,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Archibald  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
He  married  May  1,  1814,  Eleanor,  only 
child  of  Alexander  Allardice,  esq.  and  has 
left  issue  a  daughter  and  eight  sons. 

Ireland.— July  II.  At  Auburn,  co. 
Westmeath,  John  Owen  Hogan,  esq.  only 
son  of  John  Hogan,  esq. 

Lately.  In  Dublin,  in  cholera,  Capt.  El- 
lison, R.  Art.  together  with  bis  wife,  her 
sister,  and  a  female  servant. 

At  Achill,  near  Westport,  co.  Mayo, 
Lieut.  Joseph  White,  R.N.  chief  officer  of 
the  Coast  C-uard  at  that  station. 

Aug.  10.  At  Ballinrohe,  co.  Mayo,  aged 
94,  Henry  S.  G.  Bowles,  esq.  83d  Regt. 

Aug.  IS.  At  Dublin,  of  cholera,  Lieut.- 
col.  Witherington.late  of  9th  drag,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  celebrated  Wolfe  Tone. 

J  sassy. — July  IS.  At  St.  Heller's,  Lieut, 
the  Hon.  Ferdinand  Hyppolitus  Curzon,  son 
of  Lord  Scarsdale.  He  married  Dec.  19, 
1896,  Augusta,  9d  dau.  of  Edw.  Miller 
Mundy,  esq.  but  became  a  widower  on  the 
10th  of  August  following. 

Isle  or  Man.— Lately.   Aged  59,  Lieut. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  (1808). 

July  16.  At  Douglas,  aged  63,  William 
Roper,  esq.  barrister,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Roper. 
His  second  dau.  was  married  in  1818  to 
the  Hon.  Peter  Boyle  de  Hiaquiere. 

Abroad. — At  Paris,  Mrs.  Croly,  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Croly. 

At  Choiay-le-Roi,  Allen  Mackenzie,  esq. 
R.N.  95  years  in  the  Excise  Office,  London. 

In  Paris,  of  cholera,  Gen.  Daumesnil, 
Governor  of  Vincennes.  When  the  infu- 
riated mob  went  to  demand  the  prisoners 
Polignac  and  his  associates,  he  advanced  on 
the  drawbridge,  and  declared  that  on  the 
first  attack  he  would  blow  np  prisooers  and 
as-ailants  together.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  mob  retired  shouting,  **  Vive 
la  jambe  de  bois !  "  (He  had  a  wooden  leg.) 

Of  cholera,  aged  78,  M.  Marron,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Paris, of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

At  his  estate  near  Novogorod,  Gabriel 
Roroanowitsch  Derjarvin,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Russian  poets.  He  was  created 
Minister  of  Justice  by  Catherine  II.  An 
English  translation  of  his  Poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1808. 
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May  19.  Off  Batavia,  on  board  H.  M. 
ship  Beagle, Charles  Musters,M.D.  youngest 
son  of  J.  M.  esq.  of  Colwick  Hall,  Notts. 

July  14.  At  New  York,  aged  57,  Jane, 
wife  of  Edw.  Probyn,  esq.  merchant,  of  Bris- 
tol, formerly  of  Merthyr  Tidvil.  Mrs. 
Probyn  was  a  native  of  Abergavenny. 

July  16.  At  Missy,  near  Caen,  Maria, 
wife  of  Godin  Shiffner,  esq.  formerly  of 
Southgate. 

July  17.  At  Frankfort,  Capt.  William 
Henry  Agnew,  of  the  Madras  army. 


Julv  31.  At  Bruchsal,  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  dowager  Margravine  Amelia  Fre- 
derick of  Baden.  She  wtw  a  dau.  of  Louis 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  born  2 1st 
June  1754,  and  married  on  the  15th  July 
1 774,  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Cbarles  Louis 
of  Badeo.  In  the  27  years  of  their  union 
she  had  one  son  (afterwards  the  Grand 
Duke  Charles)  and  six  daughters,  two  of 
whom  are  the  present  dowager  Queen  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  July  25  to  Aug.  21,  1832. 


Males 


Christened. 

858 
913 


} 


1771 


Males 


Buried. 
1205 
1275 


} 


2480 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under  two 

years  old  500 


50  and 
6*0  and 
70  and 
80  and 
90  and 


60  982 
70  25Q 
81  192 
90  46 
100  5 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated  till  Aug.  29. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

i.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  </. 

63  5 

33  1 

21  2 

86  4 

36  5 

38  0 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Aug.  24. 

Kent  Bags  4l.  0s.  to  5/.  0s.  Farnham  (seconds)....  5/.    0i.  to  7l.  0s. 

Sussex  .                   4/.  19s.  to  5/.  12s.  Kent  Pockets  4U  15s.  to  6L  12s. 

Essex...  0L  0s.  to  0/.  05.  Sussex    4l.  10s.  to  bl.  5s. 

Farnham  (fine)   71.  0s.  to  9/.  OsJ  Essex  4L  125.  to  61.  8s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Aug.  24. 
Smtthfield,  Hay  *l.  5s.  to  4U  4s.   Straw  2*.  0s.  to  2/.  5s.    Clover  3/.  10s.  to  SL  10s. 

SMITH  FIELD,  Aug.  27.   To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8 lbs. 

Beef.  2s.  4rf.  to  4i.  Od.    Lamb  4s.   0<f.  to  5*.  4d. 

Muttou  2j.  8rf.  to  4s.  fid.  Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Aug.  27  : 

Veal  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d-  Beasts   2,738    Calves  220 

Pork  4s.  0d.  to  4s.  6<L  Sheep  and  Lambs  23,100    Pigs  180 

COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  24.— Wallsends,  from  17s.  6d.  to  21s.  3d.  per  ton. 
Other  sorts  from  17s.  6d.  to  19s.  6d. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  45s.  6d.    Yellow  Russia,  44s.  od. 
SOAP.— Yellow,  60s.  Mottled,  72s.  Curd,  80s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  doz.  Moulds,  9s.  6d. 

i    i.    "i  —  —         — liliBagBBB  ■  i     -  as 

PRICES  OF  SHARES,  Aug.  27,  1832. 

At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  23,  Cliange  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  240.-^—  Ellesmere  and  Chester,  78.       Grand  Junction  Canal,  226.  < 
Kcnnet  and  Avon,  26$.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  475.  Regents,  17.— Roch- 
dale, 90.  London  Dock  Stock,  64.  St.  Katharine's,  75$.  We»t  India,  112. 

 Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  180  Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  52.  

West  Middlesex,  72$.  Globe  Insurance,  140.  Guardian,  25f  Hope,  5|.  

Chartered  Gas  Light,  50.  Imperial  Gas,  47.  Phceulx  Gas,  5$  pm.  Independent 

Gas,  40.  General  United,  11$  dis.  Canada  Land  Company,  48.  Reversionary 

lute  rest,  117. 

For  prices  of  all  other  Shares  enquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  July  26  to  August  IS,  1832,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE, 


G.  W.  L.  remarks,  ««  Id  your  vol.  xcvm.  manners,  end  character;  and  it  well 

i.  p.  81 5,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  consideration  of  thoae  who  are  medi- 

the  Dayrolles  family,  with  an  intimation  of  tatiog  reforms  among  the  natives  of  India." 

an  intended  publication  of  papers  by  Mr.  An  Inquirer  remarks,  "  In  Nov.  1828, 

Upcott.    Christabella  Day  ro  I  lea   is  theie  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasper,  which 

stated  to  have  married,  in  1784,  the  Hon.  had  then  been  lately  discovered,  was  an- 

Townsend  Mullins,  though  the  creation  of  nouueed  for  publication  (see  vol.  xcvm.  ii. 

Lord  Ventry  did  not  take  place  til)  1800.  464).    It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Samuels, 

It  is  however  not  unusual  in  genealogical  of  Liverpool,  was  engaged  in  translating  the 

accounts  to  designate  petsoos  by  the  titles  same  author.   To  the  biblical  scholar,  and 

to  which  they  eventually  succeeded.    In  to  the  Hebraist,  this  intelligence  was  very 

this  ^ase,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  interesting ;  and  I  with  to  know  what  pro- 
of these 


Mr. Townsend  Mullins  survived  til)  1800;  if  gress  has  been  made  in  either 

so,  he  was  never  '*  the  Hon."  The  Peerages  works;  also  whether  the  MS.  translation  is 

are  silent  as  to  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  of  the  antiquity  assigned  to  it  (A.  D.  804)  ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  Mullins.   Captain  whether  Mr.  Samuels'  MS.  has  been  exa- 

Major  Jacob  Henniker,  of  the  R.N.  only  mined  by  any  competent  person ;  and  whe- 

brother  of  the  third  Lord  Henniker,  lately  ther  the  two  have  been  collated." 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  same  precedence,       M.  H.  observes,  '«  Both  at  Margate  and 

&c.  as  if  his  lather,  the  Hon.  Major  Henni-  at  Ramagatn,  there  are  public-booses  known 

ker,  had  outlived  his  elder  brother  the  second  by  the  sign  of  The  Foy  Boat,  the  meaning 

Lord.    Now  Mr.  Henniker,  entitled  "  the  of  which  I  was  unable  to  obtain  from  any 

Hon."  in  the  grant,  died  before  hia  father,  person  I  there  conversed  with.    No  such 

Sir  John  Henniker,  Bart,  was  promoted  to  word  occurs  in  Johnson,  Ash,  or  Todd. 


the  Peerage,  and  consequently  never  was  In  Ash's  Dictionary  there  is  the  word  Feu9 
"  the  Hon."  which  he  explains  as  being  derived  from  the 


It  is  with  regret  that  our  want  of  space  Dutch  Kg  hen,  to  cleanse  a  ditch  of  mud, 

compels  us  to  omit  the  elegant  but  length-  The  house  appears  to  be  live  rendezvous  of 

ened  remarks  of  Wintoniensis  on  the  Pilots  ;  does  it  therefore  mean  Fee-boat,  that 

Twelfth  Book  of  the  jEoeid.  is,  the  sum  paid  to  pilots  for  their  a>- 

L.  N.  will  find  a  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Mar-  aistance  to  vessels  in  distress  ?" 

tin  Sherlock*  with  several  of  his  letters,  in  ■ 

Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigh-  The  Peerages  all  recite  the  change  of  sur- 

teenth  Century,  vol.  viii.  pp.  67-76.  name  in  the  Portmore  family  from  Robert- 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  for  Investi-  son  to  Colyear,  but  none  explain  the 


oator,  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts,  of  of  such  change. 

Tillicultrie.  P.  78.  Of  Lord  Brandon's  family,  a  far 

Hans  Hijornor  says,  "  In  various  re-  more  eminent  man  than  Bishop  Crosbie  was 

cent  works,  we  are  told  of  certain  personages  his  nephew,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Pierce 

who  bad  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  world's  Crosbie,  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber 

reproach,  of  female  curiosity,  &c.  &c.  Now  to  Charles  I.  and  a  Privy  Counsellor,  &c. 


gauntlet,  a  champion's  iron  glove,  has  no-  See  Rushworth's  Historical 

thing  to  do  with  the  real  word,  which  is  P.  496,  for  Kings-dak  read  Kingsok  Ba- 

gaunilope ;  signifying  a  military  punish-  rony- 

ment,  in  which  the  offender,  with  his  back  P.  544,  Query  '<  the  Hon."  G.  Glover? 

bare,  runs  through  the  whole  regiment,  re-  P.  585,  read  The  Very  Rev.  C.  fi.  Fairfax, 

ceiving  a  lash  from  every  soldier.    It  had  P.  604.  In  the  interesting  account  of  the 

its  name  from  Gaunt  (or  Ghent),  where  it  Sidneys,  the  i  is  invariably  used,  and  the 

was  first  instituted,  and  a  Dutch  word  de-  writer  omits  to  allude  to  the  fashion,  ancient 

noting  to  ran."  or  modern,  of  spelling  the  name  Sydney. 

R.  observes,  "  in  the  account  of  the  Viscount  Strangtord  and  Viscount  Sydney 

late  Major-Gen.  Charles  Stuart,  of  Calcutta,  use  the  y  not  t. 

contained  in  the  Obituary  for  June  1830,  P.  648.  Mr.  Bernard  was  a  Roman  Ca- 

no  mention  is  made  of  a  small  work  of  which  tholic ;  his  seat  in  Kerry  was  Ballinngar, 

he  was  the  author,  intitled,  '  Vindication  of  not  Ballingar. 

the  Hindoos  from  the  Aspersions  of  the  Rev.  P.  649.  Anna  Countess  of  Barrymore  bad 

Claudius  Buchanan,  M.  A.  with  a  refutation  1000/.  per  aim.  Irish  currency  (secured  to 

of  the  Arguments  exhibited  in  his  Memoir  her  on  the  late  Earl's  estates  in  Ireland) 

on  the  Expediency  of  au  Ecclesiastical  Esta-  for  life.    The  Barrymore  estates,  including 

hlishment  for  India,  &c.  &c.  by  a  Bengal  Castle  Lyons  and  Buttevant,  were  sold  by 

Officer,'  8vo.  pp.  171,  published  bv  Rod-  the  Earl,  subject  to  the  above  reservation, 

well,  1808.    This  pamphlet,  which  it  is  and  an  annuity  of  4000/.  per  arm,  to  himself, 

believed  had  been  previously  printed  at  Cal-  to  John  Anderson  of  Fennoy,  co.  Cork,  a 

cutta,  displays  considerable  talent,  and  an  native  of  Dumfries,  N.  B.  and  lather  of  Sir 

extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  James  Caleb  Anderson,  Bart.  CuW.L. 
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Fragment  of  the  Baccha  op  Euripides  lately  discovered. 


Mr.  Urban, — I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  following  fragment  of  the 

of  Euripides,  lately  discovered,  and  of  which  I  have  attempted  a  free  trans- 
lation. Of  the  MS.  in  which  the  Greek  has  been  preserved,  I  cannot  speak 
from  recollection,  having  lost  the  memorandum  made  at  the  time  when  the 
original  was  put  into  my  hands;  but  I  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  a 
palimpsest  of  some  Latin  father.  X.  Y. 

AS  some  doubts  will  probably  exist   and  not  two  printed  copies  of  the  Al« 


in  the  minds  of  the  reader  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  fragment,  it 
will  be  not'  amiss  to  bring  forward  the 
following  evidence  in  its  favour. 

That  the  BaccJue,  which  Porson 
justly  considered  the  most  corrupt  of 
all  the  plays  of  Euripides,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  is  a 
discovery  we  owe  to  the  sagacity  of 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  better  known  to 
English  readers  as  the  elegant  editor 
of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ;  and 
who  not  only  pointed  out  the  lacuna, 
but  even  referred  to  an  author,  little 
known  and  read  less,  who  has  abso- 
lutely given  such  a  description  of  the 
missing  matter,  as  plainly  to  prove 
that  he  must  have  seen  the  passage  as 
here  printed.  The  author  alluded  to 
is  Apsines  or  rather  Pseud-Apsines, 
to  be  met  with  only  in  Rhetor.  Grsec. 
ed.  Aid.  p.  723,  27,  who  says  that 
-rrapa  t»  TLvptnibi]  Tov  TltvOttss  fj  prjrnp 
*Ayavrj  atraXkaycura  rrjc  pLavlas  xa\  yvta- 
plcaca  rbv  iralha  du&irao-fuvov  (avrrjs 
ttarnyopti :  and  still  more  explicitly  in 
p.  724,  31.  Evpinfons  ouctop  art  t$ 
Ylfvtir't.  tciirrjaai  ^ov\6 pivot'  (Kaarov  yap 
avrov  tS>v  ftsXuv  rj  prjn]o  iv  rats  x«/xri 
Kparowra  naff  (KOOTov  out  top  otxr/ferat : 
a  note  Beck  unaccountably  omitted  in 
his  reprint  of  Musgrave's  Euripides. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  portion  of  the 
Bacchae,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  a  solitary  docu- 
ment. For  strange  to  say,  nearly  one 
half  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  only  one 
MS.  at  present  in  existence;  since  not 
only  the  one  used  by  Aldus,  and  the 
two  collated  by  H.  Stephens  (if  in- 
deed they  were  two  bond  fide  MSS. 


dine,  collated  by  Victorius,  to  which 
H.  Stephens  had  access),  are  no  where 
to  be  met  with.  In  like  manner  two 
thirds  of  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschy- 
lus  have  been  preserved  in  a  solitary 
MS.  at  present  in  the  Farnese  library 
at  Naples  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  still 
more  k-propos,  that  a  very  long  yet 
genuine  fragment  of  the  Phaethon  of 
Euripides,  first  published  byG.Burges, 
in  Classical  Journal,  No.  43,  p.  156, 
was  recovered  by  Bekker  from  a  pa- 
limpsest MS.  but  in  a  state  far  less  per- 
feet  than  the  one  now  first  published. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence, the  words  themselves  prove 
that  Euripides  alone  could  have  written 
them,  so  full  are  they  of  the  charac- 
teristic pathos  of  a  tragedian,  who 
seems  to  have  actually  revelled  in 
such  scenes ;  witness  his  beautiful  la- 
mentation of  Hecuba  over  the  mangled 
corpse  of  her  grandson  Astyanax  in  the 
Troades;  a  play  that  is  second  only  to 
the  Medea  for  vigour  of  thought  and 
intensity  of  feeling. 

Nor  does  the  language  alone  carry 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  fragment ;  for  the  law 
of  versification  is  in  every  respect  such 
as  is  suited  to  the  best  sera  of  the 
stage  of  Athens ;  a  touchstone  that 
enabled  Elmsley  first  to  detect  the 
spuriousness  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Danae,  published  at  Heidelberg  from 
a  Palatine  MS. ;  and  by  which  Porson 
also  was  led  to  abjudicate  the  close  of 
the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  that,  till  the 
discovery  of  his  Critical,  or  rather  CW- 
tical  canon,  had  passed  muster  with 
scholars  of  no  common  character.— Ed. 
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.   Euripidis  Baccharum  Fragmtntum  e  Cod.  J/3,  reititutunt. 

bpys  yap  r&fi  6 try  fteretrrpaQri, 
a  pkv  irtyyv,  a  t  ZkXvov,  ov  yp^l  <*  al  Xiyct*, 
to  <f>i\raroy  bk  etifxa  iratbos  ctxkt  icov ; 

KAAM02.   poyts  fxiXrj  rab'  tUpcvvfoas  0ep«. 

ArA.    Kttrayere  Baaaov  \eptrl  bovXetals  rube,  5 
ws  atnruatopai  nay.  to  troy  bipas,  Tekvov, 
Kvvovaa  vapk'as,  bxtrirep  €^€dp€\pafAijym 

KAA.   XafiecrOe  rytrbe'  y\  w  <f>tXaim  bebotk'a  yap, 
Tralb*  yy  Iby  ttov  ycKpoy  HvjiptafAtvoy, 

fti)  bptpvrtpay  rj>  avfityopav  ffvertrkevtttrrj.  10 
ArA.   o\p'  etcrirt  5a»  betya  ravr*  ctpyaafiivq  ; 

KAA.   fipa\u  ti  vpofiuna  xatbos  ufat  oov  waflij* 
AT  A.    Strov  irpofiatyety  y  kvToXr\  bibtatrt,  ttovs 

O1CCVO0V* 

KAA.  padi'ftret  b\  "ttrdi,  Kat  ye&repor, 

€t  V€Kpov  opBois  crutfi  bpyy  oacrots  Repots'  ]$ 
&y\  aykuXais  Xaftovaa  pi),  \p  aver  at  peXwy, 
kat  tcXavtroy,  wt  fiovXet  ye,  Kat  Karaaxatrat' 
bifat  ait  yeicpuy. 

ATA-  bitpnal  y\  otroy  cBiyto. 

KAA.   KapaboKfow  b\  us  Tafijs  "tbto  rtXos. 

ATA.    trriofity  Tt  fttkpby,  d>s  xpotre'nrtofiev,  yeKpuv  20 
ot^et  xoBetvbv  rik'yoy  els  fbov  bojjovs, 
fr<pabpS,s  btufas,  ot  tre  karkXafioy,  xXuvovs' 
Hxter'  &xtvray  Katya  natva  bepKo^ai' 
Barely  ^€  k-pelaaoy  i)  Oayoyra  tre  ftXtxety 
<J>ip',  u>  yepeua,  tpara  tov  rpttraBXlov  25 
Spews  irpoaapfidataficy,  evTOvoy  bk  nay 
tr&fi*  Hakptpuffuyey,  els  otroy  xdpa* 
$€v  tpev'  xpo  y  epyov  tov&  fyijv  ovtr  Arpeftas 
Xpwos  x^poty  0*  frotjxos  b\xretrBai  vekpod, 
vvv  b'  av  yekvv,  fiXtxovaa  xalb'  vfipttrftcyot,  30 
t&eiv  t  etppttrtroy  KaOiyoy  y  aicovtritas. 
irus  k'ai  viv  »/  bvtrrriyos  evXafiovfxeyrj 
irpos  <TT€pt  a  dutfiai,  r/Va  be  6pi)yi)ata  rpowoy  ; 
ay,  to  raXatya  \^p         *parbs  Biye. 

up  olk'eT  ttfi<f>tfi6\os  f/ioeye  Ilei  dews  35 
k-e<j>aX>)  irpoxeirai,  vanrcp,  t)  ycutTUTJf 
Trvpaalat  yryvmr       Kouats  r\  *Vr'  ovk  err 
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Fragment  of  the  Baccha  of  Euripides  recently  discovered. 

Agave.  The  dream  is  past.    Where  am  I  ?    You  were  witness, 
What  visions  of  affright  and  maddening  sounds 
Frenzied  thy  daughter.   These  repeat  not ;  say, 
Rather,  where  is  my  son,  my  dear  boy's  corse  ? 
Cadmus.  Twas  hard  to  find.    I  bear  it  to  you. 

Agave.  Where  ? 

Where  is  he  ?    Quick,  attendants,  lay  him  down, 
That  I  may  once  more  cling  to  his  embrace. 
And  kiss  the  limbs  I  bore. 
Cadmus.  Oh,  hold  her,  friends. 

I  dread,  when  she  shall  see  his  mangled  form, 
Some  heavier  calamity. 

Aoavb.  Do  1  live 

Actress  in  such  a  scene  ? 
Cadmus.  This  way  ;  move  on 

A  little  step  ;  you  shall  behold  your  son — 
His  piteous  state. 
Agave.  Ye  feet,  obey  the  bidding. 

As  ye  best  can,  move  on. 

Cadmus.  The  worst  she  knows  not ; 

Yes,  tho'  thou  mayst  not  hold  him  in  thine  arms. 
Thou  shalt  once  more  kiss  him  and  press  his  limbs. 
Receive  him,  wretched  mother. 

Agave.  Nerve  my  heart. 

Cadmus.  I  will  await  the  end  of  these  sad  rites, 

I  dare  not  look  upon. 
Agave.  Stay  we  awhile, 

That  I  may  once  again  hold  converse  with  him. 

To  the  dark  house  of  death  thou'rt  gone,  my  son. 

Caught  in  the  chace  you  hunted  others  in, 

Your  course  is  run. 

(She  uncovers  the  mangled  limbs.) 

Oh,  Oh,  Oh  sight  of  horror. 
Unheard  of,  unimagined,  unbelieved. 
Twere  better  far  to  die,  than  see  thee  thus — 
Wretched  old  woman.    Come,  thrice  wretched  boy. 
Let  me  collect  your  scatter'd  limbs,  replace 
This  head  of  thine  upon  thy  mangled  shoulders, 
*  With  all  the  care  a  hapless  mother  can. 

Said  1  'twould  prove  a  solace  to  ray  woe 

To  touch  thee  with  these  hands  ?    Alas  !  Alas  ! 

I  shudder  but  to  look  upon  thee ;  shrink. 

As  though  it  were  a  sacrilege,  from  the  thought — 

Touch  thee  ?  alas  !  where  shall  1  find  the  force 

To  press  thee  to  my  bosom ;  with  what  notes 

Of  fitting  lamentation  wail  for  thee  ? 

Unnatural  hands,  and  dare  you  toueh  this  head  ? 

It  is,  it  was  my  son's.    Yea,  this  was  Pentheus. 


198  Euripidis  Baccharum  Fragmenlum. 

rhvh*  ovre  k-tffaus  <rp(Xai:6s  t  ovr%  apvlXov 
€<rre\pe  i:Xf}p\  ovb*  avXos,  ovr  eerettri  rts 
elrrpos  0peV  els  rap  opyt,  AXX*  kpaivero 
£W<i>r,  6  fu)  trvy  dcf  ye  paivecQat  deXwy, 

o?  ov  ijy  cXetva  Atovvrp  y*,  k\ti. 
-jtw*,  irat,  <rv  tftyar,  <J&'  eV  cravotywv  ar6pa, 
tpQiy^at  Tt  fuicpov  prjrpl  hvtrrfivtp  rk<vov' 
rjv  <f>6£ypa  yap  troy  yXvKv  ti  yap  pa  pot  <fdpov. 
ut  ^nXran)  TrpdvoiptSy  to  Trodovp^yrj 
topatorrjs  tror*  ltroypa<f>ov  pop<pu)paros, 
ttHs  vvv  OKvOptovbs  cl ;  (iXiirety  trk  y  ov  tfripto* 
Z  yXvKvrartj  pot  vpotrfioXi)  tQv  x"XeW, 
vrots  rpotyas  cbtotce  TXtipoyetrrarqs 
6  pa£us  oh*  epos,  SaxpiXufS  yXdyos  ycpvy' 
«p?0\  (opj  Se  r/s  ;)  icoXvs  Kpovyos  rpe\€ty 
Xvdpy  ra  nXcvpa,  irat,  «rarap^eva>v  a*  eVi, 
avnfr  ce  x€«p»  ravr  e/ip  irerXqypiyn. 
t  pay  is  tbovo\  eyytoy,  otr  tit  pa  aoi  riXovy. 
AXX*,  ov  ti  irXeioy     oiuopat  yvpvby  flXexetv, 
to  iraT,  KaXvwrpa  rijbe  troy  Kpincrto  rapa, 
ra  0'  atpotyvpra  *rat  ifanjvXaiactytei'a 
p&Xq  <ra  y'  apeXij  rots  viirXois  Xexrots  <r/c€xtD, 
owe  ev  yap,  u/v  6'  ixpipey,  yytarat  rcfyof. 

XOPOZ.   $e"<nroev*  *Ayavj),  xds  icapavoi/rat  X(Jyo«* 
K&yit  redTjira,  prf  tptpova  avrri  fiXirceiv 
<f>purroy  Qkapa,  ScottoYijk  reflyiyirdra. 

KAAM02.  aXX',  X"Pa  7**P  ^0T°/  dei  fiXe'ireiv, 
Xa^vcrO*  fryoyrcs  Kaxerov  els  KotXoy  yeKvv, 
/tij)  airXdyxya  rouSe  yiy  Xeto<J>6pos  Xdfiu. 

ATAYII*  Kay  to  dpoovaa  teat  ^>o/3&>  tcparovpeyrj 

etftiyopai  trot,  t&kvov,  ov  peyovc  eri. 
iw^/ev  ov*,  ttopey,  yyeicdut  hi  rts, 
AXX'  «fa*  r/s  ovros  cWpex^r  veav/ar, 
os  XevKoweirXos  e^tffocr'  dv  OeQy; 
Qapfios  p*  cx€t  fiXewoveray  arrpax^y  Oeaf 
fvyupey  us  ruxirr  itrrfyipy  bpdpf. 
AI0NY202.   Mj)      dpoelade,  prih'  dyav  c^r6#  (pokes' 
At6vv<r6s  ctp',  os  Oetoy  i&ipetrpa  pkv 

hi  pas,  pporelov  b%  avros  aXXa'£as  ^raXiv 
***** 

***** 

Xoyou  b'  4po1s  ovs  tSls  rts  *  *  * 
•XwXe  tris  Tats*  eKTcvcts  AX    *    *    yo.  * 


18S2.]  Fragment  of  the  Baccha  of  Euripides. 

No ;  Pentheus  was  a  youth.   But  whither  fled 
The  bloom  of  youth  ;  his  locks  of  waving  gold 
Are  matted  now ;  his  beard  is  stained  with  gore  ; 
About  his  brows  no  ivy  wreath  was  twined. 
No  wanton  vine  shaded  his  dust'ring  ringlets. 
No  flute  or  cymbal  waked  his  soul  to  songs 
Of  joy.  Far  other  frenzy  than  the  God's, 
You  should  have  worshipp'd,  drove  you  to  a  death* 
Which  even  he,  you  outraged,  would  have  pitied. 
Cold  lips,  unclosed,  and  are  you  mute  for  ever  ? 
Speak  to  me  yet  once  more,  my  boy ;  that  voice 
In  every  accent  once  was  sweet  to  me. 

0  features  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light, 
Lovelier  than  some  imagined  pictured  face. 

Why  change  your  smiles  to  scowls  ?  1  cannot  bear  them. 

Ye  lips,  whose  touch  was  dear  delight,  when  you 

Drew  from  this  miserable  breast  the  full 

And  genial  tide  of  life  ;  alas !  instead 

Of  that  warm  stream,  what  gouts  of  blood  bedew 

Your  side,  my  boy  ?    Mine  said  I  ?   Ah !  too  well 

1  now  perceive  your  mother  was  your  murderess. 
But  let  me  with  this  covering  veil  thy  head. 
Thy  limbs,  no  longer  limbs,  so  torn  and  marred. 
So  furrowed  and  so  gorc-distained  enwrap 

In  these  rent  garments,  fitting  shrouds  for  thee. 

■ 

Chouus.  Thy  words,  Agave,  have  o'ertopped  thy  griefs  ; 
And  horror-struck  we  loathe  the  spectacle 
Of  this  our  murdered  lord. 

Cadmus.  Too  long  we've  borne 

This  sight  of  blood.    Attendants,  raise  the  bier, 
And  let  us  onward  to  the  tomb.    His  corse 
This  ground  may  not  profane. 

Agave.  And  I  my  son. 

With  stifled  sobs  and  heart  o'crcome  with  fear. 
Will  follow — Here  I  dare  not  stay.    Lead  on. 
But  hold,  what  vision  comes  ?  what  form  of  grace 
And  beauty  more  than  human,  garmented 
In  white,  is  this  ?    Sure  'tis  a  god.    I  dread 
To  look  upon  the  lightnings  of  his  presence. 
Quick  let  us  fly,  fly  swifter  than  the  winds. 

Bacchus.  Shriek  not,  nor  let  fear  come  upon  ye,  women. 
Bacchus  in  me  behold,  who  having  changed 
This  my  immortal  for  a  mortal  form — 
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Mr.  Urban,      Oxford,  July  26. 

IN  your  review  for  June  (part  i. 
p.  524),  it  is  stated  that  "  only  four" 
ancient  Parliamentary  Rolls  of  the 
names  and  arms  of  Peers  "  are  known 
to  be  in  existence ;"  and  that  all  those 
are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  namely, 
that  of  thesixMyear,  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
lcment  has  published  in  fac-simile  from 
the  original  in  his  own  possession,  and 
those  of  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  thirty- 
firtt  years  in  the  Office  of  Arms.  1 
have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  that 
one  yet  earlier  is  existing  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Library,  namely,  that  of  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  being  the 
roll  marked  No.  13 ;  but  it  is  not  the 
original ; .  it  is  almost  a  fac-simile, 
carefully  (though  not  elegantly)  en- 
grossed, and  painted  on  eight  sheets 
of  vellum,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  or 
II.  Your  silence  concerning  any  such 
Roll,  confirms  the  conclusion  which  I 
had  formed  from  my  unsuccessful  in- 
quiries after  the  original,  that  its  ex- 
istence is  very  doubtful :  however, 
some  of  your  readers  may  inform  you 
whether  it  be  in  the  Parliament-Office, 
or  any  other  repository,  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  would  be  a  welcome  piece 
of  information. 

This  Roll  is  opened  at  the  top 
with  the  left  hand,  and,  being  held 
horizontally,  shows  the  figures  in  the 
whole  line  of  procession  to  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  the  exact  prece- 
dency of  the  estates;  and  over  the 
head  of  every  peer  is  painted  his  shield 
of  arms,  with  his  name  written.  .  It 
is  thus  headed — "  The  Parleament 
holden  at  Westm'  the  iiiith  day  of 
February,  the  thirde  yere  off  oure 
Sou'aigne  lord  Kyng  Henry  the  viijth." 

I  take  occasion  hereby,  of  noticing 
the  Roll  No.  27,  which  was  drawn  up 
to  prove  that  the  right  to  the  Crowns 
of  England  and  France  was  vested  in 
Edward  IV.  in  various  ways ;  and 
contains  a  long  pedigree  terminating 
in  him,  and  so  much  of  his  issue  as 
had  been  brought  forth  when  the  roll 
was  compiled.  It  illustrates,  in  some 
degree,  that  part  of  the  Royal  genea- 
logy which  is  supplied  by  the  interest- 
ing document,  in  the  publication 
whereof  Mr.  Madden  anticipated  me 
in  your  Magazine  for  January  last  year 
(vol.  C.  part  i.  pp.  24 — 5).  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  children, 
exactly  as  they  are  recorded  in  this 
Roll,  within  roundlets : 

«<Eliz*b;  plinogeuiU  filia  dni  Regis  Ed- 


ward! ;  Diu  fuit  19°  die  Marcij  anno  d'oi 
1460V* 

"  D'na  Maria  seciidogenitt  filia,  nata  fuit—" 
"  D'na  Cecilia  t'ciogenita  filia,  nata  fuit — " 
"  DVi  Ed  ward  ut  ptaogeoitut  filius  Regit 
Edwardi  iiij.  Prioceps  Wallie,  ql  nat9 
fuit  die  aiarum  anno  d'oi  1470." 

Hence  it  is  certain  that  to  an  un- 
doubted contemporary  (and  he  a  ge- 
nealogist), the  birthdays  of  Edward's 
secontl  and  third  children  were  tra- 
known ;  nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the 
conjectures  that  have  been  offered 
concerning  them  ;  for  the  chronology 
of  this  reign  is  the  most  confused  part 
of  the  English  annals.  If,  however, 
the  first  child's  birth  can  be  rightly 
fixed,  the  rest  may  be  more  safely  dis- 
covered by  comparing  the  best  possi- 
ble calculations  with  minute  notices  of 
the  court-history,  if  they  can  be  found, 
and  with  the  movements  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  as  shown  by  records.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  of  York  was  not  born 
until  the  year  after  the  Queen's  coro- 
nation, which  was  26  May,  1465,  in 
the  year  following  her  marriage.  Sir 
Gilbert  Dethick  (in  the  British  MS. 
6113,  cited  by  Mr.  Madden),  at  first 
noted  that  she  was  born  in  1464,  (from 
memory  most  likely,)  but  added  af- 
terward, "  xj  Febr.  aw  1465,"  which  is 
only  by  the  vulgar  computation ;  the 
true  year  being  "  1466,"  as  it  is 
plainly  written  in  this  contemporary 
Roll,  which  nevertheless  is  erroneous 
us  to  the  month  and  day  ;  for  Hearne's 
fragment  of  history  printed  at  the  end 
of  Sprott  (p.  295),  gives  11  Feb.  1466, 
and  the  annals  attributed  to  William 
Wyrcestre  fix  it  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1465-6. 

Allowing  this  date  to  be  true,  the 
two  next  children  were  most  probably 
born  at  two  mean  distances  between 
Feb.  1466  and  Nov.  1470, — a  period 
of  56  months  ;  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  spaces  of  19  months  each. 
According  to  this  supposition,  the 
Princess  Mary  was  born  about  the 
end  of  August  in  1467*  and  the  Prin- 
cess Cecilia  about  the  end  of  March 
in  1468. 

This  Roll  confirms  Dcthick's  state- 
ment that  Edward  V.  was  born  on  the 
second  of  November,  which  is  "  All 
Souls'  day  the  "  fourth"  given  by 
Sandford,  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  iv. 
non.  Nov.  which  is  also  the  9*cond  of 
the  month.  The  "  fourteenth"  is  pro- 
bably a  further  mistake  of  Sandford 's 
error.  (See  Mr.  Maddcn's  fourth  note.) 

MEAAX. 
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New  Hunoebfoud  Market. 

IN  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  view 
and  the  history  of  the  old  Market- 
house  on  the  Hungerford  estate.  We 
now  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  its  re-edifica- 
tion and  enlargement. 

Public  markets  have  latterly  flou- 
rished best  in  the  city.  During  the 
last  half  century  several  have  disap- 
peared from  the  western  part  of  the 
metropolis.  Those  of  St.  James's 
and  Westminster  have  been  wholly 
swept  away;  Carnaby  Market  is  in 
effect  abolished;  and  that  of  Hunger- 
ford  had  fallen  into  dilapidation  and 
comparative  disuse.  From  the  quota- 
tion given  in  our  last  number  from 
Seymour's  "  Survey,"  it  appears  that 
Hungerford  Market  was  never  very 
successful,  that  at  Covent  Garden  be- 
ing too  powerful  a  rival ;  and  this  was 
the  case  notwithstanding theadvantages 
the  former  afforded  for  the  gardeners 
to  land  their  produce,  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  paucity  and  inferio- 
rity of  the  roads  in  comparison  with 
their  present  state,  water  carriage 
must  have  been  more  necessary  even 
than  at  present  It  may  now,  how- 
ever, be  anticipated  with  confidence, 
that  this  propinquity  to  water-carriage 
will  make  the  situation  particularly 
convenient  for  the  sale  of  fish,  and 
the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  will 
allow  the  vessels  to  come  up,  which 
was  before  impracticable.  Thus  an 
effectual  remedy  will  be  provided 
against  the  monopoly  of  that  article, 
Avhich  has  been  too  long  tolerated  at 
Billingsgate. 

The  first  public  meeting  preliminary 
to  this  object,  took  place  in  the  Paint- 
ed Chamber  at  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt,  June  5,  1824 ;  when  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  architect  to  whom  the  works  have 
since  been  committed,  received  his 
first  instructions  to  survey  the  site  of 
Hungerford  Market. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Hunger- 
ford estate,  in  its  extent  from  the 
Strand  to  the  River,  being  the  free- 
hold property  of  one  individual,  and 
nearly  all  let  to  tenants  at  will,  greatly 
facilitated  the  purchase  :  and  the  ap- 
prehensions and  objections  which  so 
generally  and  forcibly  apply  to  public 
improvements,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  were  thus  in  a  great  measure 
obviated.   An  Act  of  Parliament  for 
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carrying  the  improvement  into  effect, 
and  incorporating  the  company,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  20  th  of 
May,  1830,  and  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased of  the  owner,  Mr.  Wise,*  for 
the  sum  of  110,000/.  The  leasehold 
interest  of  the  Villiers-strect  wharf 
was  purchased  for  9,500/.  awarded  by 
a  jury  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster; 
and  Charles-court  was  purchased  for 
about  9,000/. 

Mr.  Fowler's  first  consideration,  in 
arranging  the  disposition  of  his  plan, 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  the  site,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  were  the  contiguity  to 
the  river,  and  the  declivity  of  the 
ground;  both  of  these  circumstances 
being  highly  favourable  to  the  purposes 
contemplated. 

A  ground-plan  of  the  new  Market 
is  included  in  our  map  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  vicinity  of  Charing, 
cross,  published  in  our  Magazine  lor 
March  1831.  Several  views  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  (Plate  I), 
It  is  principally  divided  into  three 
main  portions,  viz.  an  open  Court 
next  Hungerford-street,  another  to- 
wards the  river,  and  a  great  covered 
Hall  between  the  two. 

The  part  next  the  river  has  been 
first  completed,  and  the  front  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  annexed  view.  The  co- 
lonnade in  the  centre  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Fishmarket ;  the  houses  at  the 
wings  are  appropriated  for  taverns. 
The  Fishmarket  being  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  other  buildings,  is  thereby 
rendered  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other  parts.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  receiving  the  oyster  boats  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  on  the 
4  th  of  August  last ;  and  vessels,  laden 
with  that  article,  have  continued  to 
come  up,  finding  a  ready  sale  for  their 
cargoes  ;  but  the  Fishmarket  is  not 
yet  opened  for  general  business,  f 

From  the  Fishmarket  the  ascent  to 


*  It  passed  into  that  gentleman's  family 
■oon  after  the  grant  in  16*85  of  the  charter 
of  James  II.  noticed  in  p.  163.  The  char- 
ter of  Charles  II.  granted  a  market  for  all 
commodities  whatsoever,  excepting  corn  and 
grain  ;  that  of  James  removed  the  exception. 

t  It  sppears  that  about  a  century  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Fish  Market 
in  Westminster  s  but  it  failed  from  the  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  getting  up  vessels 
to  supply  it,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of 
old  London  Bridge. 
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the  great  hall  is  by  a  spacious  flight  of 
steps  in  the  centre  externally,  and 
two  staircases  within,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  portico,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  hall  by  a  screen  of 
arches. 

The  Hall,  exclusive  of  the  porticoes, 
is  188  feet  long  by- 123  feet  wide,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  ailes,  be- 
sides ranges  of  shops  against  the  side 
walls,  with  galleries  over.  These  gal- 
leries will  be  approached  by  four  stair- 
cases at  the  extremities,  and  thus  a 
ready  communication  will  be  main- 
tained throughout. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  will  be  occu- 
pied by  ranges  of  stands  for  casual 
business,  with  convenient  avenues  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  shops  will  be 
let  to  more  constant  dealers.  The 
galleries  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
sale  of  such  articles  as  require  a  neat 
display,  and  will  be  disposed  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  bazaar,  with 
a  range  of  counters,  &c.  and  a  walk 
in  front,  from  which  the  busy  scene  in 
the  hall  will  be  conveniently  and  ad- 
vantageously viewed. 

The  roof  of  the  nave,  or  central 
compartment  of  the  structure,  being 
raised  above  the  other  parts  by  a  tier 
of  open  arches,  will  ensure  an  ample 
supply  of  light  and  air.  The  roofs  of 
the  ailes  are  likewise  open  in  the 
centre,  in  order  still  further  to  secure 
that  important  object.  Underneath 
the  whole  of  the  hall  is  a  double  range 
of  arched  cellars  or  vaults,  having  ap- 
proaches in  various  directions,  and 
which  may  be  appropriated  in  any 
portions  as  required.  Those  at  the 
south  end,  being  on  a  tevel  with  the 
Fishmarket,  open  immediately  upon 
that  court  and  colonnades,  and  are  pro- 
posed to  be  used  as  warehouses,  with 
counting-houses  attached. 

The  Upper  Court  corresponds  nearly 
with  the  Lower  Court  or  Fishmarket, 
but  at  the  level  of  a  story  above  it. 
The  colonnades  are  here  combined  with 
shops  and  dwellings  for  resident  shop- 
keepers, so  that  every  different  degree 
of  accommodation  will  thus  be  pro- 
vided, from  the  most  casual  to  the 
most  established  class  of  dealers. 

The  market  is  supplied  with  water 
raised  on  the  spot,  by  means  of  a 
steam-engine,  which  distributes  it  to 
every  part  in  an  unlimited  supply. 

As  the  present  Hungerford -street 
does  not  enter  the  area  of  the  market 
in  the  centre,  it  is  intended  to  be  rc- 
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built  in  a  central  position,  and  to  in- 
crease its  width  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  The  houses  in  this  part  will 
consist  of  shops  on  a  moderate  scale : 
the  lower  corners  of  the  streets  will  be 
appropriated  as  public-houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  upper  division 
of  the  Market.  In  the  Strand  there 
will  be  three  new  houses,  of  a  superior 
class,  suitable  to  that  situation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  required  ac- 
cess of  carts  to  the  Fishmarket,  and 
to  afford  further  scope  to  the  water- 
side business,  the  adjoining  wharf  to 
the  east  is  iucluded  in  the  plan,  and 
thus  a  direct  communication  is  made 
with  Villiers-strcet.    The  water-stairs 
and  causeway  have  been  constructed 
in  granite  on  a  handsome  scale,  and 
form  decidedly  the  best  landing-place 
on  the  river  side.    The  line  of  the 
quay  projects  in  one  part  more  than 
150  feet  further  into  the  river  than 
the  old  line  of  embankment,  so  con- 
siderably did  the  former  quay  recede 
within  the  line  of  the  adjacent  wharfs, 
and  so  practicable  was  the  advance 
from  the  turn  which  the  river  takes 
just  at  this  point.    The  latter  circura- 
cumstance  is  also  advantageous  as 
bringing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town  as  it  were  around  it,  and  thus 
rendering  the  situation  particularly 
central  and  convenient.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  making  the  quay 
available  for  steam  boats.    There  is  a 
booking  office  with  a  warehouse  (a  for- 
mer erection)  on  the  wharf,  where  goods 
are  at  present  received  for  and  from 
the  several  passage-boats  which  ply 
up  and  down  the  river.  '  The  steam- 
boats from  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
being  now  enabled,  by  the  removal  of 
old  London  Bridge,  to  pass  their 
former  barrier,  it  is  evident  that  a 
landing-place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing  Cross  will  be  infinitely  more 
available  to  a  large  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis than  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tower.   Thus  Hunger- 
ford Market  will  probably  soon  bee 
come  a  place  of  great  public  resort; 
and,  independently  of  its  proper  busi- 
ness, will  derive  much  casual  ad- 
vantage from  the  continual  transit  of 
passengers. 

The  columns,  stairs,  pavement,  and 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  are  of 
granite.  We  subjoin  the  measure- 
ments of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Market.  The  width  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Courts  is  that  of  their  unco- 
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Lcntth. 

Width. 

163  ft. 

140  - 

-    69  ft. 

188  - 

-  123 

34 

120  - 

-  69 

95  - 

-  218 

740  ft. 

vera!  area ;  that  of  the  Great  Hall  is 
the  total  width : 

Hungerford-street 
Upper  Court 
Great  Hall  -  - 
Colonnade    -  - 
Lower  Court 
Quay  - 

Total  length 

The  total  width  of  the  river  front 
is  1 26  feet. 

It  appears  that,  as  far  as  th«  foun- 
dations of  the  new  buildings  have 
hitherto  been  extended,  to  within 
about  150  feet  of  the  Strand,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  was  formerly  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  roadway 
called  the  Strand,  when  originally 
formed,  was,  as  its  name  imports, 
very  little  removed,  in  Its  whole  ex- 
tent, from  the  edge  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  the  architect, 
when  he  commenced  this  work,  had 
just  completed  the  elegant  and  ap- 
propriate new  Market-place  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  8. 

'  IT  is  one  of  the  advantages  which 
your  Magazine  confers,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  means  of  communicating  in- 
formation to  its  readers,  but  also  that 
it  furnishes  a  medium  through  which 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  his- 
tory, antiquities,  or  literature  of  their 
country  can  suggest  hints  which  may 
be  of  utility  to  the  whole  republic  of 
letters. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  a 
new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
investigation  of  the  eoriy  language  of 
our  country,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
helps  should  be  furnished  by  which 
the  approach  to  the  fountain  head 
may  be  rendered  easier  than  it  is  now* 
We  have  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  appearance  of  two 
Saxon  Grammars,  within  the  last  ten 
years  ;  the  first  recalled  the  attention 
of  our  scholars  to  a  study  which  was 
almost  totally  neglected ;  the  second  by 
the  critical  skill  exhibited  by  its  au- 
thor, and  the  importance  of  its  illus- 
trations drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  structure  of  the  Saxon  with  that 
of  the  kindred  Gothic  dialects,  re- 
moved nearly  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  so  long  been  stumbling-blocks  to 
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inquirers,  from  the  time 
Hickes. 

Proposals  having  been  issued  for 
the  publication  of  a  Saxon  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  which  professes  to 
contain  all  the  words  in  Somner,  Ben- 
son, and  Lye,  and  to  embody  every 
new  word  which  may  be  found  in 
works  published  since  the  appearance 
of  the  last-mentioned  Dictionary,  it 
has  been  thought  important  to  inquire 
how  far  such  a  plan  is  advisable,  by 
examining,  in  the  first  place,  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  the  collections  in 
Lye  ;  and,  secondly,  what  new  addi- 
tions may  be  gained  from  the  works 
which  have  appeared  since  Lye  was 
published. 

It  Is  impossible  to  withhold  from 
Lye  the  praise  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance, and  of  having  overcome  diffi- 
culties arising  from  his  situation  and 
his  circumstances.  But  here  the  praise 
must  end,  and  justice  demands  that  it 
should  be  stated  that  his  two  folios 
exhibit  in  almost  every  page  such  in- 
stances of  want  of  skill,  such  a  total 
absence  of  every  thing  approaching 
towards  criticism,  that  no  depend* 
ance  can  be  placed  upon  any  gramma- 
tical comment  found  in  them.  Be- 
sides, allowing  that  the  work  were  as 
perfect  as  Dictionaries  of  dead  lan- 
guages generally  are,  still  it  is  so  rare, 
so  expensive,  and  so  unwieldy,  that  a 
new  edition  is  required,  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, would  be  an  acceptable  publica- 
tion. In  its  formation  the  grammati- 
cal errors  of  Lye  should  be  rectified, 
the  gender  and  declension  of  the 
nouns  should  be  given,  as  well  as  the 
order  of  the  verbs ;  those  words  should 
be  rejected  which  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Heliand,— which  is 
Old  Saxon, — and  from  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is 
Old  English;  and  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  the  most  common  words, 
which  have  been  so  injudiciously  in- 
serted by  the  editor,  Manning,  should 
be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  utility. 
When  all  this  is  done,  there  is  much, 
very  much  behind,  which  is  essential 
towards  the  formation  of  such  a  work 
as  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage demands,  and  without  which 
its  publication  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  since  the  death  of  Lye 
only  two  Saxon  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, namely,  Orosius  and  Beowutf: 
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with  the  first  of  these  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, as  the  MS.  from  which  it 
was  printed  was,  for  some  time,  in  his 
possession;  of  the  second,  he  made  no 
use,  and  of  coarse  it  should  be  read 
and  re-read  by  a  Saxon  glossographer. 
But  this  curious  poem  has  been  edit- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  a 
collation  with  the  original  MS.  it  is 
literally  useless ;  it  abounds  with  er- 
rata in  such  strikingly  glaring  num- 
bers, as,  on  this  account,  to  form  a  li- 
terary curiosity.    From  these  facts 
regarding  Orosius  and  Beowulf,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as 
printed  materials  are  concerned,  we 
are  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
Lye's  Dictionary  was  published.  And 
hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  revert- 
ing to  MSS.  (the  safest  of  all  guides), 
for  the  additions  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  a  New  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary.   Of  these  MSS.  there  is,  for- 
tunately for  us,  a  splendid  collection 
in  our  public  libraries,  and  to  them  it 
is  the  object  of  the  present  notice  to 
direct  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  Study  of  the  language.    It  is 
true  that  Lye  has  used  several  of  these, 
and  therefore  so  much  the  less  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  ;  but  many 
have  not  been  hitherto  examined,  some 
scarcely  opened.    By  a  comparison  of 
the  list  of  materials  used  by  Lye  and 
Manning,  and  prefixed  to  their  Dic- 
tionary, with  Wanley's  General  Cata- 
logue of  Saxon  MSS.  in  England,  we 
see  how  much  matter  remains  still  to 
work  upon.    Moreover,  many  of  the 
MSS.  included  io  Lye's  list  have  not 
received  from  him  the  attention  which 
they  merit,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  their  contents  would  bring  to  light 
words  which  have  escaped  him.  Of 
this  observation  the  Durham  MS.  is 
a  proof ;  it  contains  many  words  not 
in  Lye,  and  yet  he  quotes  it  very  fre- 
quently.   I  am  extremely  happy  to 
find  that  proposals  have  been  lately 
issued  for  the  publication  of  the  Got- 
pels  in  Saxon,  Semi- Saxon,  and  in  the 
Saxon  dialect  of  Northumbria,  in  which 
work  of  course  the  Durham  and  Rush- 
worth  MSS.  are  to  be  included,  and 
I  hope  that  the  project  may  receive 
the  support  which  it  so  well  merits, 
the  rather  as  the  editor  is  prepared  for 
the  task  by  being  the  translator  of 
Rask's  Saxon  Grammar  and  of  Caxl- 
mon.    But  to  return  to  our  subject : 
I  think  it  essential  that  when  addi- 
tional words  are  thus  procured,  they 


should  be  accompanied  with  the  oc~ 
cent 8  which  they  may  have  in  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  These  accents  are  indis- 
pensable; without  them,  we  cannot 
nave  any  idea  of  the  pronunciation,  and 
even  sometimes  they  are  essential  tc* 
the  sense ;  for  instance,  they  distin- 
guish between  ac,  but,  and  ac,  an  oak; 
for,  for,  and  for,  went ;  cytt,  choice, 
and  cytt,  he  chooses.  Of  these  Lye 
was  totally  ignorant,  and  from  tne 
specimen  which  we  have  given,  their 
utility  »  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it 
no  longer  a  subject  of  hesitation  whe- 
ther or  not  they  should  be  supplied 
throughout  the  whole  work.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  that,  in  every 
instance,  the  word  inserted  should  be 
authorised  by  a  quotation. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  outlines  of 
what  is  at  present  a  desideratum  in 
our  literature.  Of  course,  in  a  sketch 
like  the  present,  many  minor  points 
have  been  passed  over ;  but  nothing 
has  been  suggested  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  absence  of 
which  would  decidedly  render  the 
publication  of  a  Saxon  Dictionary  a 
cause  of  regret,  instead  of  what  it  ia 
at  present,  "  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished." 

Yours,  &c.  Philo-Saxonicfs. 

Recollections  of  St.  Alb  ait's  Ab- 
bey, BEFORE  ITS  DISSOLUTION. 

Mr.  Urban,       Oxford,  Aug.  18. 

DURING  the  public  interest  that 
prevails  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  permit 
me  to  offer  to  you  and  your  readers 
the  following  curious  recollections  pre- 
served bv  Ashmole  in  a  paper  contain- 
ed in  his  MS.  No.  1137,  f.  51*. 
Yours,  fifce.  MEAA2. 


"  26  Aug.  68.  From  y«  relac'on  of 
Mrs.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Robert  Shrirapton,  grandfather 
by  the  mothers  side  to  Mrs.  Simpson 
of  St.  Albaus,  was  4  tymes  Maior  of 
St.  Albans ;  he  dyed  about  60  yeares 
since,  being  then  about  103  years  of 
age.*  He  lived  when  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans  flourished  before  the  disso- 
luc'on ;  and  remembred  most  things 
relating  to  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey, 
to  the  regiment  of  the  nouse,  the  cere- 
monies in  the  church  and  grand  pro- 

•  He  was  therefore  bora  about  1606, 
aud  died  about  1008. 
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cessions,  of  all  wcH  he  would  often 
discourse  in  his  lyfe  tyme. 

Among  others — That  in  the  great 
hall  there  was  an  ascent  of  15  steps 
to  the  Abbottes  table,  vnto  w*h  the 
Monkes  brought  vp  the  service  in 
plate,  and  staying  at  every  5*  step 
[where]  was  a  land'  place,  on  ev'ryof 
w**  they  sung  a  short  hymne.  The 
Ab[b]ot  usually  sat  alone  in  the  mi- 
dle  of  the  table,  and  when  any  Noble- 
men or  Embassadors  or  strangers  of 
eminent  quality  came  thither,  they  sat 
at  his  table  towards  the  ends  thereof. 

After  the  Monks  had  waited  a  while 
on  the  Abbot,  they  sat  downe  at  two 
other  tables  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
hall,  and  had  their  service  brought  up 
by  the  Novices,  who,  when  the  Monkes 
had  dyned,  sat  downe  to  their  owne 
dinner. 

This  Mr.  Shrimpton  remembers, 
that  when  the  newes  came  to  St.  Al- 
bons  of  Q.  Maries  death,  the  then 
Abbot,  for  greife,  tooke  his  chamber, 
and  dyed  w^in  a  fortnight. 

He  also  rem'bers  the  hollow  Image, 
erected  neere  S1  Albons  shrine,  where- 
in one  being  placed  to  governe  the 
wyres,  the  eyes  would  move,  and  head 
nodd,  accord*  as  he  liked  or  disliked 
the  offering ;  and  that,  being  young, 
he  had  many  tymes  crept  into  the 
hollow  p'te  thereof. 

In  the  grand  Processions  through 
the  Towne,  where  the  Image  of  St. 
Albons  was  carried,  it  was  vsually 
borne  by  12  Monkes,  and  after  it  had 
been  sett  downe  a  while  at  the  mar- 
ket cross,  and  the  Monkes  assaying  to 
take  it  vp  againe,  they  p'tended  they 
could  not  stir  it,  and  then  the  Abbot 
coming  and  laying  his  crosier  upon 
the  Image,  (and  using  these  wordes — 
Arise,  arise,  St.  Albons  arise,  and 
get  thee  home  to  thy  sanctuary  !)  it 
then  forthwith  yeilded  to  be  borne  by 
the  Monkes.. 

In  the  Abbey  was  a  larg  roome, 
having  beddes  set  on  either  side  for 
the  receipt  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
where  they  had  lodging  and  dyet  for 
3  dayes,  without  question  made  whence 
they  came,  or  whether  they  went :  but 
after  that  tyme,  they  staid  not  wttout 
rendring  an  account  of  both." 

Mr.  Urban,       Brittol,  Aug.  14. 
I  AM  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  remarks  of  your  Correspond- 
ent Mr.  Carlos,  that  I  beg  him  to  ac- 


cept my  best  thanks  for  correcting  the 
error  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  my 
description  of  the  sculpture  discovered 
in  Bristol  Cathedral.  When  I  made 
the  drawing  from  which  your  engrav- 
ing was  taken,  the  subject  was  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  stone  was  entire  or  not ; 
but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  induced  by 
the  remarks  of  your  Correspondent,  I 
find  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  is 
wanting,  having  at  some  period  been 
broken  off.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
moved into  the  Cathedral,  and  at  pre- 
sent stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aile ;  but  I  understand  it  is  to 
be  ultimately  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
chapter-room,  which  is  advancing  fast 
to  a  state  of  complete  renovation,  and 
exhibits  a  rich  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture.  A  muniment  room  is 
being  built  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and 
several  other  improvements  are  being 
made.  The  sculpture  in  question  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  800  years  old. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  with- 
out adding  my  humble  testimony  with 
that  of  Mr.  Carlos  to  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Phillips  the  subsacrist, 
but  particularly  during  the  late  riots. 
To  his  courage  in  a  great  measure  may 
be  attributed  the  preservation  of  the 
chapter -room  and  cathedral,  which 
but  for  his  exertions  would  probably 
have  now  presented  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  ruins ;  and  Mr.  P.  still  pre- 
serves as  a  trophy  the  iron  bar  which 
he  fortunately  wrenched  from  the 
grasp  of  one  of  the  rioters.  This  man 
was  advancing  with  two  others  to- 
wards the  Bishop's  palace  with  the 
bar  across  his  shoulder;  and  when 
Mr.  P.  met  him,  he  was  swearing 
with  horrid  imprecations  that  he  would 
murder  the  Bishop.  Mr.  P.  making 
towards  him,  said,  "  You  villain,  you 
shall  not  do  it,"  and  immediately  col- 
lared him,  when  the  fellow  began  to 
brandish  the  bar  over  Mr.  P.'s  head, 
which  the  latter  caught  hold  of,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  it  from  him.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  about  to  apply  the  bar 
smartly  over  the  man's  shoulders ;  but, 
a  mob  consisting  of  about  150  ruffians 
approaching,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retreat. 

A  more  substantial  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Mr.  Phillips's 
conduct  was  regarded  on  this  trying 
occasion,  was  given  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  presented  him  with  a 
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silver  cup,  handsomely  ornamented 
with  foliage,  of  the  value  of  20/.  This 
was  executed  by  his  son-in-law  Mr. 
French  of  High-street,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription  :  "  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bristol  to  their  Subsacrist 
Mr.  William  Phillips,  in  testimony  of 
their  approbation  of  his  conduct,  dur- 
ing the  late  riots,  Bristol,  February  1st, 
1832."  On  the  reverse  side  are  re- 
presented two  hands  grasping  a  bar, 
over  which  is  inscribed,  grip  past  ; 
and  beneath  it,  strike. 

On  the  iron  bar  Mr.  P.  intends  to 
have  the  following  words  painted  in 
legible  characters : 

"  This  Uf  wit  wrested  fro*  the  hands 
of  od«  of  the  Bristol  rioters  by  Mr.  William 
Phillip,  Ottobtrso*  1881." 

Yours,  &c.  Geo.  PrycH. 

THE  ENDEAVOURER,  No.  IV. 
addison's  simile  of  the  anoel. 


HU  Hrtistrorsum,  hie  dextrrirsum  obit.  Hon. 

'  IT  is  very  common  for  one  age  of 
critics  to  decry  what  the  preceding 
age  has  extolled.  Ornaments  of  poetry, 
and  peculiarities  of  style,  which  are 
esteemed  in  one  generation  as  the 
highest  excellencies,  are  regarded  in 
another  as  deserving  only  of  contempt 
This  variation  of  critical  opinion 
has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more 
strongly  than  in  the  different  censures 
that  have  been  passed  at  different  pe- 
riods On  Addison's  well-known  simile 
Of  the  Angel: 

Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty 
soul  was  prov'J,  [raov'd, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  un- 
A  midst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examlft'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war : 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  sur- 
vey'd, 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid* 
fcispir'd  rtpuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  Angel*  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er,  pate  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  sereue  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  per- 
form, 

Ridel  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

The  Campaign, 

The  Tatler  pronounced  it  "  one  of 
(he  noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,"  and  all  his 
contemporaries  acquiesced  in  hi*  judg- 


it;  whilst  succeeding  critics 
declared  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
nobleness,  and  is  neither  happy  nor 
elegant,  but  might  have  been  engen- 
dered in  the  imagination  of  an  ordi- 
nary schoolboy. 

If  we  consider  the  objections  that 
the  principal  impugners  of  this  cele- 
brated simile.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Gil- 
bert Cooper,  have  offered  against  it, 
we  shall  see  more  reason,  I  believe,  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  opinion,  exalted 
as  it  is,  of  Steele  in  its  favour,  than 
with  the  arguments  or  criticisms  of 
His  antagonists  in  disparagement  of  it. 

Dr.  Johnson's  strictures  affect  the 
propriety  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
parison. He  affirms  that  it  is  not  a 
simile,  but  an  exemplification,  and 
that  it  displeases  by  repeating  the 
same  images  that  are  given  in  the 
preceding  lines.  "  A  poetical  simile," 
says  he,  "  is  the  discovery  of  likeness 
between  two  actions,  in  their  general 
nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  termi- 
nating by  different  operations  in  some 
resemblance  of  effect.  But  the  men- 
tion of  another  like  consequence  from 
a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  performance 
by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  bat 
an  exemplification. — Marlborough  is- 
so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the 
action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Marlborough  '  teaches  the  bat- 
tle to  rage;'  the  Angel  'directs  the 
storm Marlborough  is  '  unmoved 
in  peaceful  thought ;'  the  Angel  is 
'  calm  and  serene :'  Marlborough 
stands  '  unmoved  amidst  the  shock 
of  hosts;*  the  Angel  rides  'calm  in 
the  whirlwind.'  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are  just  and  noble ;  but  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images 
a  second  time." 

All  this  argumentation  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  mind  resolved  to  depre- 
ciate only  for  the  sake  of  depreciation, 
and  desirous  to  discover  worthlessness 
only  because  others  have  found  excel- 
lence. The  resemblance  between  the 
hero  and  the  angel  is  surely  not  so 
close,  but  that  the  comparison  may  be 
termed  a  simile.  "  It  is  not,"  indeed, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  a  simile,  to  say 
that  the  Thames  waters  fields  as  the 
Po  waters  fields ;  or  that,  as  Hecla 
vomits  flames  hi  Iceland,  so  i£tna  vo- 
mits flames  in  Sicily."  But;  if  it  be 
allowed,  and  Johnson  himself  allows 
it,  that  Horace's  comparison  of  his 
genius  wandering  in  quest  of  poetical 
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delight  their  tutors  with  such  concep- 
tions?   Had  Dr.  Madden's .  opinion 


decoration  to  the  bee  wandering  in 
search  of  honey  is  a  simile,  1  do  not 
see  how  the  name  of  simile  can  be 
denied  to  the  comparison  of  a  general 
directing  a  battle,  to  an  angel  guiding 
a  tempest.  Had  Addison  compared 
Marlborough  commanding  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim  to  Alexander  com- 
manding in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  or  to 
Satan  or  Gabriel  ordering  the  armies 
of  heaven,  Johnson's  animadversions 
would  have  fallen  upon  him  deserv- 
edly :  but  he  has  done  exactly  what 
Johnson  himself  pronounces  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  constitution  of  a  simile ; 
he  has  shown  "  likeness  between  two 
actions  in  their  general  nature  dissi- 
milar," between  the  management  of  a 
battle  and  the  direction  of  a  storm. 
The  resemblance  which  Johnson  finds 


opinion 

of  the  youth  of  his  day  been  just,  we 
should  have  been  dazzled  and  delight- 
ed with  numbers  of  Addisons. 

The  purpose  of  a  poet  in  comparing 
his  hero  to  a  superior  being,  is  to 
raise  him  in  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  In  this  comparison,  Addison 
has  exalted  Marlborough  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  to  exalt  him  by  a  com- 
parison. He  could  compare  him  to 
nothing  greater  than  an  angel,  and  he 
has  compared  him,  not  to  an  angel 
merely,  but  to  an  angel  engaged  in 
the  most  sublime  of  angelic  employ  « 
ments,  in  the  management  of  a  storm. 
If  we  search  Homer's  assimilations  of 
his  heroes,  wc  shall  find  among  them 
none  that  equal  this  of  Addison.  Ho^ 


is  not  between  the  acts  of  the  hero  mer,  in  many  of  his  comparisons,  ra- 
and  the  angel,  but  between  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  with  which  each 
executes  his  acts,  and  between  the 
words  used  in  describing  them, 
'teaches'  and  'directs.'  The  differ- 
ence in  what  they  do  is  sufficiently 
apparent;  the  one  '  inspires  batta- 
lions,' the  other  '  guides  the  blast ;' 
the  one  '  teaches  battle  to  rage,'  the 
other  '  shakes  a  land  with  tempests.' 

Johnson  then  produces  an  asser* 
tion  of  Dr.  Madden,  to  convince  us 
that  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  such 
as  must  have  occurred  to  almost  any 


ther  degrades  than  exalts  his  cnieis ; 
as  when  he  likens  Agamemnon  to  a 
bull: 

The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 
Towers  o'er  his  armies,  ami  outshiues  them 
all; 

Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  (he  pas- 
tures leads 

His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the 
meads.  II.  ji. 

Ulysses  to  a  ram : 

From  rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all : 
The  stately  rain  thus  measures  o'er  the 
ground, 


who  had  written  on  the  subject  And>  ^Ur  »rf  the  ^  surreys  them 
"  But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  round.  11.  hi. 

hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  from  vul- 

gar  conceptions,  and  required  great       Menelaus  to  a  hornet : 
labour  of  research  or  dexterity  of  ap-    So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er)  , 

Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore  ; 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  end 
stings, 

Fir*d  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

II.  XV1|. 

But  who  is  Dri  Madden,  that  such       Hector  to  a  snake  : 
regard  should  be  paid  to  his  decision  ?    Resolv'd  he  stands,  and  with  a  fiery  glance, 
He  is  certainly  a  man  that  Ireland    Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 


>n.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a 
name  which  Ireland  ought  to  hohour, 
once  gave  me  his  opinion.  If  I  had 
set,  said  he,  ten  schoolboys  to  write 
on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  eight 
had  brought  me  the  angel,  1  should 
not  have  been  surprised." 


So  roll'd  up  in  his  den  the  swelling  snake 
Behold*  the  traveller  Approach  the  brake, 
When  fed  with  noxious  herbs  his  turgid 


ought  to  honour ;  but  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  for  his  skill  as  a  poetical  critic. 
If  to  exalt  a  hero  by  comparing  him 
to  an  angel,  were  easy,  how  is  it  that 
it  has  been  so  seldom  done?  If  to 
produce  such  similes  be  within  the 
power  of  schoolboys,  how  is  it  school- 
boys forbear  to  produce  them  ?  for  who  But  even  when,  wishing  to  elevate 
that  knows  anything  of  the  perform-  his  heroes  as  much  as  possible,  he 
f  schoolboys,  will  say  that  eight  likens  them  to  gods,  he  is  still  left  far 
ten  of  them  arc  accustomed  to    behind  by  the  author  of  the  Campaign  : 


Have  ga&her'd  half  the  poison  of  the  plains ; 
He  bums,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire, 
And  bis  red  eyeballs  glare  with  living  fire. 

1l. 
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Norman  Building  recently 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  1. 

THE  accompanying  drawings  re- 
present a  crypt  or  vaulted  apartment 
which  formed  the  cellars  of  some 
houses  in  Carter-lane,  Tooley-street, 
"recently  demolished  in  the  progress  of 
the  London  Bridge  improvements. 

The  situation  is  little  more  than  one 
hundred  yards,  in  a  south-eastern  di- 
rection, from  the  crypt  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1830. 

1  confess  myself  unable  to  appro- 
priate the  relic  now  discovered  to  any 
of  the  various  ancient  buildings  which 
were  situated  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Prior  of  Lewes  and  the  Abbots  of 
St,  Augustine  at  Canterbury  and  Bat- 
tle, had  their  mansions,  or  hostelries, 
as  they  were  styled,  in  this  part  of 
Southwark  :  the  site  of  the  former  has 
been  identified;  the  latter  structures, 
according  to  Stow's  account,  were 
situated  nearer  to  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  side  of  the  street 
opposite  to  the  present  remains.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  direct  testi- 
mony, 1  can  only  conjecture  that  they 
are  a  portion  of  a  Norman  house, 
which  u»  all  probability  was  the  abode 
of  some  other  superior  of  a  religious 
house,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  historian. 

In  this  part  of  the  Borough,  a  num- 
ber of  habitations  of  monastic  and  se- 
cular dignitaries  of  the  church  appear 
to  have  been  clustered  together  as  a 
favoured  spot ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a 
better  purpose  than  the  unworthy  one 
assigned  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

Tne  crypt  of  the  hostelry  of  the 
Prior  of  Lewesin  this  neighbourhood 
has  been  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Gage  in  the  Archaologia,  *  and  also 
in  your  pages,  by  your  constant  and 
interesting  Correspondent  Mr.  Kempe 
(vol.  C.  part  i.  page  297.)  Both  these 
gentlemen  coincide  in  considering  the 
vault  to  be  the  sub-hall  of  a  stately 
mansion.  The  arrangement  of  such 
an  apartment  is  thus  delineated  by 
Mr.  Gage  : 

M I  am  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  general  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
Hostelry  to  those  of  the  manor  home  at 
Boothby  Pagoel,  Moyses  Hall  at  St.  Ed- 
mund.bury,  and  Pythagoras'*  school  at  Cain* 

•  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  399. 
Gent.  Mao.  September,  1832. 
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DISCOVERED  IN  SOUTHWARK. 

bridge,  a  building  of  two  itories,  the  lower 
vaulted,  without  a  communication  with  the 
upper ;  no  fire-place  in  the  lower  i  a  fire- 
place in  the  upper,  an  external  staircase  to 
the  upper,  with  the  addition  of  a  porch  to 
the  lower  chamber." 

The  crypt  now  under  consideration, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  is  a  structure 
of  the  same  description. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman 
house,  there  will  be  found  at  the  en* 
trance  a  spacious  hall,  the  roof  of 
which  is  sustained  on  four  pillars 
placed  iu  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  In  reference  to  such  an  apart- 
ment in  the  villa  discovered  at  Wood- 
chester,  Mr.  Lysons  says,  "  The  room 
of  which  the  great  Mosaic  pavement 
remains,  was  no  doubt  the  cavanlivn 
tetrastylm  of  Vitruvius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  part  of  the  roof  was  formed 
by  diagonal  vaultings  resting  on  the 
four  columns:"  and  he  adds  in  the 
notes,  that  "the  caveedia  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  large  halls,  and 
sometimes  open  courts,  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  house,  communicat- 
ing with  several  suites  of  rooms,  and 
in  many  respects  resembling  the  atria 
and  that  the  kind  of  roof  above  describ- 
ed was  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  buildings  in  Italy.  * 
An  early  imitation  of  this  hall  or  ves. 
tibule,  if  not  an  original  Roman  work, 
exists  at  Warnford  in  Hampshire ;  t 
and  I  am  disposed  to  trace  to  the  same 
source  the  vaulted  halls  in  Southwark 
and  the  other  places  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Gage. 

The  crypt  of  the  Prior  of  Lewea'a 
hostelry  has  more  of  the  character  of 
a  hall  than  the  present ;  it  is  a  void 
room  unbroken  by  any  column ;  the 
architecture  is,  however,  more  recent 
than  the  present  specimen,  and  from 
that  circumstance  1  think  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  original  model,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  Roman  ca- 
vsdium,  had  been  departed  from,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  instance 
of  the  crypt  before  us ;  which  being 
nearly  a  century  older,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  detail  and  massiveness  of  its 
architecture,  may  have  kept  closer  to 


•  "An  Account  of  Roman  antiquities  dis- 
covered at  Woodcbester  by  S.Lysons,,,1798. 

f  Archasologia,  vol.  v.  p.  859.— King's 
Monumenta  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
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the  prototype,  although  a  trifling  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  arrangement  by 
the  construction  of  one  pillar  in  lieu 
of  four. 

In  point  of  arrangement,  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  crypt  of  the 
small  chapel  of  St.  James,  in  London 
Wall,  known  as  Lambe's  Chapel, 
which  has  also  been  described  in  your 
pages  by  Mr.  Kcrapc  (vol.  xt  v.  part 
1.  page  401)  ;  but  that  the  present  is 
not  ecclesiastical,  will  appear  from 
the  following  observations,  in  which 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
present  and  the  Roman  hall,  will  be 
noticed. 

In  plan  the  present  crypt  is  rectan- 
gular, measuring  in  the  clear  27  feet 
10  inches  by  21  feet  8  inches.  In  the 
centre  is  a  column,  and  in  this  regard 
the  presumed  Koroan  model  has  not 
been  closely  copied.  The  ceiling  is 
vaulted  in  four  divisions.  The  ancient 
entrance  was  on  the  east  side,  marked  C 
on  the  plan,  by  a  circular  arched  door- 
way. The  north  wall  had  two  win- 
dows, one  of  which  has  been  enlarged, 
and  forms  the  present  entrance.  The 
south  wall  has  a  window  in  one  divi- 
sion ;  and  the  other  is  occupied  by 
solid  masonry,  whether  original  or 
not,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  of  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  wall  which  now  tills  up 
the  doorway.  The  division  on  the 
west  side,  marked  /  on  the  plan, 
which  is  now  closed  by  a  brick  wall, 
was,  I  consider,  open  in  its  original 
state,  and  communicated  with  other 
apartments  ;  in  this  regard,  agreeing 
with  the  cava?dia  of  the  Romans  :  the 
corresponding  division  on  this  side 
appears  to  indicate  a  similar  arrange  - 
ment, and  it  is  probable  that  the  closed 
up  division  at  y  was  formerly  open  for 
the  same  purpose.  Here,  then,  we 
see  that,  in  the  original  state  of  this 
structure,  it  evidently  answered  the 
same  purpose  as  the  corresponding 
apartment  in  a  Roman  house,  as  well 
as  the  hall  of  a  modern  dwelling.  It 
was  situated  immediately  within  the 
principal  entrance,  and  one  of  the  uses 
of  it  was  to  accommodate  visitors  of 
an  inferior  dcgiee  ;  a  purpose  to  which 
Mr.  Gage  assigns  the  hall  of  the  Lewes 
Hostelry : 

"  It  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  vaulted  chamber,  immediately 
tender  the  lull*  with  the  porch  leading  into 
i:,  and  from  the  number  of  windows,  and 
i  lie  finished  architecture,  that  the  apart- 


ment was  used  as  an  inferior  ball  to  the 
hostelry." 

In  the  Norman  structure  an  im- 
provement is  made  upon  the  Roman 
house,  which  only  consisted  of  one 
story  ;  in  the  former  another  hall  was 
raised  over  the  common  vestibule,  for 
the  purposes  of  feasting  and  entertain- 
ment. 

In  the  Prior  of  Lewes'  house  re- 
mains of  the  superstructure  were  visi- 
ble ;  but  in  the  present  the  whole  of 
the  walls  of  the  building  above  the 
part  now  remaining,  have  been  level- 
ed. With  a  view,  then,  of  preserving 
a  representation  of  this  curious  struc- 
ture, I  send  you  the  accompanying 
drawings.  I  have  prefaced  them  with 
the  above  remarks,  which  I  trust  your 
readers  will  not  deem  either  fanciful 
or  tedious.  1  understand  the  present 
crypt  is  to  be  elucidated  by  Mr.  Gage, 
whose  talents  and  research  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  and  appropriation  of  it, 
and  that  Mr.  Gwilt,  jun.  the  son  of 
the  architect  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  has 
taken  very  accurate  drawings  of  this 
crypt  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  the 
structure,  as  a  vestige  of  Norman  do- 
mestic architecture,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  that  body. 

Description  of  the  Plate. 

The  view  of  the  crypt  is  taken  from 
the  north-west. 

In  the  Plan,  the  parts  which  are 
shaded  lighter  than  the  others,  are 
modern  brickwork. 

References  to  plan. 

a.  Modern  entrance, 
ft.  Original  window. 

c.  Ancient  entrance,  now  closed 
with  a  wall. 

d.  A  loop-hole  or  window,  partly 
filled  up. 

e.  Remains  of  a  window. 
/.  Modern  wall. 

</.  Ancient  wall. 

Fig.  1.  Elevation  of  one  of  the 
arches,  marked  h  in  the  plan. 

Fig.  2.  Elevation  of  the  column  in 
the  centre. 

Fig.  3.  Doorway  at  the  north-west 
angle  at  large. 

The  materials  of  this  crypt  arc  of  a 
like  nature  with  those  of  the  Lewes 
crypt,  except  the  vault,  which  is  here 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls, 
and  is  rendered  over,  with  some  corn- 
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position ;  in  other  respects,  it  agrees 
with  Mr.  Gage's  description:  "The 
pillars  and  arches  were  of  wrought 
stone ;  a  mixture  of  firestone  and 
Kentish  rag;  and  the  vault  was  en- 
tirely chalk,  9  inches  thick ;  the  rest 
of  the  lower  building  rubble." 

I  found  a  piece  of  Roman  tile  in  a 
heap  of  stones  in  this  crypt,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  formed  a  part  of  the 
materials ;  in  this  respect  it  agrees 
with  the  other  crypt.  "  Portions  of 
Roman  tiles,  a  sure  mark,  when  cou- 
pled with  other  circumstances,  of  high 
antiquity,  were  found  worked  into  the 
walls."  • 

The  vaulted  ceiling  is  at  present  in 
a  bad  condition  ;  that  of  the  northern 
aile  is  propped  up  with  wooden  sup- 
porters (omitted  in  the  engraving)  ; 
and  at  the  eastern  end,  near  the  en- 
trance, a  large  aperture  is  broken 
through. 

The  style  of  the  vaulting  and  archi- 
tecture somewhat  resembles  the  crypt 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church  in  Cheap- 
side^  one  of  the  oldest  Norman  relics 
in  London ;  engravings  of  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  shortly  published  in 
the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  from  draw- 
ings by  G.  Gwilt,  esq.  F.S.  A.  by  whom 
the  crypt  was  faithfully  restored.  The 


column  is  unusually  massive,  the  ca- 
pital is  scarcely  larger  than  the  shaft  ; 
a  feature  which  is  not  common  in 
Norman  architecture.  The  crypt  of 
Lastingham  Church,  in  Yorkshire, 
which,  in  regard  to  plan,  most  closely 
agrees  than  that  of  Bow  Church,  re- 
sembles the  present  in  the  general 
massiveness  of  its  columns. 

The  doorway,  represented  in  jig.  3, 
has  been  walled  up ;  but  the  masonry 
has  been  broken  away,  sufficiently  to 
disclose  the  return  of  the  mouldings. 
One  of  the  hinges  of  the  original  door 
is  also  rendered  visible.  Within  the 
modern  wall  a  singular  cupboard  has 
been  found,  which  was  closed  by  a 
door ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  secured,  appears  to  have  been  a 
receptacle  for  articles  of  a  valuable  na- 
ture. The  walls  are  3  feet  thick  ;  those 
of  the  Lewes  crypt  were  3  feet  3  inches. 

In  concluding  this  letter  I  would 
suggest  that  other  remains  may  come 
to  light,  in  the  progress  of  (he  im- 
provements now  going  forward.  More 
than  one  ancient  structure  has  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  J 
and  judging  from  its  ancient  state, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  others 
still  unexplored  may  yet  exist. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  Carlos. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TRACE  THE  ORIGIN 
BRITONS  J  WITH  SOME  REMARKS 

GAULISH 

C jESAR  informs  us  that  the  substi- 
tutes for  Coin  among  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons were  rude  pieces  of  brass,  and 
rings  of  iron  and  copper.  Mr.  Ruding, 
in  his  "  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Great  Britain,"  &c.  relying  on  this 
testimony,  seems  to  think  that  the 
Britons  could  not  have  had  any  pieces 
of  money  when  Caesar  made  his  de- 
scent upon  this  island ;  but,,  in  the 
following  remarks,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
coinage  of  money  was  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  Britons  long  before 
the  Roman  invasion. 

The  passage  in  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries may  have  been  corrupted,  and  an 
error  in  this  respect  cannot  excite 
greater  surprise  than  the  circumstance 
that  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 


OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
UPON  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE 
MINTS. 

represents  the  pearls  of  this  country 
as  small  and  of  a  bad  colour ;  while 
another  historian  informs  us  that  they 
were  highly  prized  by  Caesar,  who 
considered  them  worthy  to  adorn  the 
Temple  of  Venus.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  this  :  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Coinage  of  the  ancient  Britons  ? 
Are  the  types  of  their  money  similar 
to  those  of  the  Romans  ?  If  we  ex- 
cept the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  there  is 
not  one  which  bears  any  resemblance 
to  the  pieces  struck  in  the  Roman 
mints ;  while  their  similarity  to  the 
coins  of  the  Greeks  is  so  manifest, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  impossible 
for  a  doubt  to  exist  upon  the  subject. 

The  trading  of  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall has  been  fullv  authenticated  bv 


»  Mr.  Kempe,  in  Gent.  Mag. 
t  Described  in  vol.  xevm.  part  ii.  p.  103, 
and  engraved  in  Allen's  London,  vol.  Hi. 


*  In  particular  the  ancient  walls  men- 
tioned in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Thomas. 
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many  evidences ;  but,  while  specimens 
of  the  architecture  of  that  people  have 
been  discovered  in  those  countries, 
and  the  coins  of  Greek  states  have 
been  found  at  various  times  in  the 
west  of  England,  it  is  singular  that 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  looked  upon 
as  the  prototype  of  the  British  money. 

The  assertion  that  "  the  earliest 
coins  of  the  Britons,  like  those  of 
most  other  nations,  are  impressed 
with  religious  rather  than  with  civil 
or  military  devices,"  is  not  supported 
by  the  coins  themselves ;  and  an  in- 
dustrious author  f  has  wasted  much 
ingenuity  in  an  endeavour  to  explain 
the  symbols  commonly  discovered  upon 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
rude  figure  of  a  horse,  so  often  found 
on  early  British  coins,  can  be  the  re- 
presentation of  their  imaginary  genius 
Kcd  or  Ceridwen  ;  and  the  idea  that 
the  head,  body,  and  limbs  of  that  ani- 
mal are  formed  of  the  various  attri- 
butes of  that  deity,  is  so  far-fetched 
and,  indeed,  so  absurd,  that  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
time  and  labour ;  nevertheless,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage,  and  leave  it  to 
the  comments  of  others.  The  author 
alluded  to  says : 

"This  complete  figure  of  a  hone,  as 
here  described,  teems  to  have  represented 
not  only  the  person  of  the  British  Ceres, 
but  the  whole  of  her  mystical  establish- 
ment. The  belly  was  the  sacred  ship,  of 
which  the  goddess  was  the  representative 
genius.  The  back  was  the  Moon  (!)  ber 
celestial  emblem.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
body  constituted  the  sacred  circle,  which 
enclosed  tlie  Maenarch,  stone  ark,  or  womb 
of  the  goddess,  in  which  her  aspirants  were 
regenerated.  The  neck  was  the  mystical 
staff  or  branch,  carried  by  her  priests  as  the 
badge  of  their  office  or  authority.  The  legs 
were  the  lots  or  laities,  by  which  her  will 
was  interpreted ;  and  these  were  guarded  by 
the  mystical  glains,  the  appropriate  insignia 
of  tser  votaries ;  whilst  the  dead  aod  back 
represent  the  Bird  whose  form  she  had  as- 
sumed, with  some  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the 
birds  of  augury  mentioned  by  TaJiesin  and 
Merddin." 

In  reference  to  this  strange  hypo- 
thesis, Mr.  Ruding  justly  observes, 
that  in  these  coins  "may  be  traced 

•  See  particularly  our  June  Mag.  p.  648. 

-f  44  Mythology  aod  Rites  of  the  British 
Druids/*  "by  Edward  Davies,  Appendix. — 
"  Remarks  upon  Ancient  British  Cuius," 
•so,  Londou,  I80y. 


the  progress  of  designing  the  figure  of 
a  horse  from  the  first  rude  efforts,  to 
some  degree  of  accuracy  in  delinea- 
tion ;"  and  adds,  "  This  in  my  judg- 
ment proves  that  the  figures  which 
are  the  most  barbarous,  and  which 
alone  afford  the  symbolical  represen- 
tations, would  have  been  perfect  re- 
semblances of  that  animal,  if  the 
workman  had  possessed  sufficient 
skill."  This  author  nevertheless  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
types  of  these  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
early  Gaulish  coins,  I  will  not  occupy 
the  reader's  attention  with  any  re- 
marks tending  to  prove  that  the  Gauls 
struck  coins  when  Rome  was  in  her 
infancy ;  but  I  mav  be  allowed  to 
mention  here,  that  1  have  seen  some 
coins  of  Gaulish  origin,  which  have 
been  cast  in  moulds,  and  which, 
though  small,  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  parts  of  the  Roman  as. 
The  appearance  of  these  would  justify 
us  in  assigning  the  period  of  their 
coinage  to  a  date  much  earlier  than 
those  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  British  money.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  many  of  the  coins  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Ruding  are  of  Gaulish 
origin,  more  particularly  those  of  tin, 
some  of  which  resemble  the  cast  coins 
alluded  to.  1  do  not  think  that  the 
boar  is  found  on  any  British  coins, 
except  those  of  Cunobeline,  whose 
moneyers  appear  to  have  copied  al- 
most every  device  that  came  within 
their  reach.  I  also  assign  those  gold 
pieces  which  have  on  one  side  the  un- 
couth representation  of  a  horse  gal- 
loping ;  and  on  the  other  a  convexity 
or  bulging  out,  as  though  made  by 
the  force  of  the  punch,  with  which 
the  piece  was  struck.  The  metal  of 
these  latter  is  particularly  pure,  very 
unlike  that  found  in  the  coins  gene- 
rally attributed  to  this  country.  To 
these  exceptions  may  be  added  seve- 
ral others  engraved  in  Mr.  Ruding's 
work,  and  noticed  by  him  as  of  du- 
bious origin,  but  the  foregoing  are 
f  utlicient  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  said  that  the  ancient  British 
coins  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
their  invaders ;  but  it  may  be  the  opi- 
nion of  some  that  the  description  of 
Roman  coins  termed  consular  has 
furnished  the  original  of  the  charioteer. 
However,  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  symbol  is  copied  from  the 
Greek  money.   These  efforts  arc  so 
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exceedingly  rude,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  divine  the  sex  of  the  driver ;  but 
it  cannot  be  '*  a  Briton  in  his  cha- 
riot."   On  some  of  them  the  figure  is 
tringed.    But  an   inspection  of  the 
plates  to  Mr.  Ruding's  Annals,  will 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  prototype 
of  the  ancient  British  money  was  the 
coins  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  rude  imita- 
tions of  the  coins  of  that  people,  and 
the  circumstance  of  such  imitations 
being  confined  to  the  badges  of  the 
coins  of  maritime  cities  and  towns, 
must  certainly  be  admitted  in  support 
of  this  theory.    The  attitude  of  the 
horse,  and  the  joints  at  the  knees,  are 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
often  found  on  the  coins  of  Carthage 
and  her  colonies  ;  while  the  charioteer 
is  a  palpable  copy  of  the  well-known 
type  of  Syracuse.    Who  will  not  re- 
cognise in  the  gold  coins  of  Cunobe- 
line  the  ear  of  barley  which  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Sicily  ?   The  coins  of 
Cunobeline  are  mostly  imitated  from 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  this  is  al- 
lowed on  all  sides  ;  but  there  is  a  sil- 
ver coin  engraved  in  Mr.  Ruding's 
work,  and  by  him  justly  attributed  to 
that  prince,  which  has  a  Pegasus  on 
either  side,  one  with  the  wings  curled 
at  the  extremities  exactly  like  that  on 
the  very  common  coins  attributed  to 
Corinth. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  reverses  of  the 
early  British  coins  that  I  build  my 
argument,  although  they  are  the  more 
conclusive.  The  Britons  appear  to 
me  to  have  attempted  to  copy  the 
youthful  portrait  of  Apollo,  else  why 
the  laurel-bound  head  and  the  beard- 
less face  which  sometimes  appears  on 
what  may  be  called  the  obverse  of 
their  coins  ?  Nay,  it  will  not  require 
a  strong  effort  to  trace  on  some  of 
their  pieces  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
head  of  the  young  Hercules. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  explain 
the  origin  of  all  the  types  of  the  Gaul- 
i*h  coins  ;  they  are  of  much  greater 
variety  than  the  British,  and  their  fa- 
bric is  in  many  instances  widely  dif- 
ferent. Some  would  appear  to  have 
been  imitated  from  British  coins,  or 
from  the  Greek ;  others  have  symbols 
found  on  the  coins  of  no  other  na- 
tion, whilst  many  have  a  head  full- 
faced.  Of  these  last  I  have  three  or 
four  specimens,  which  have  for  their 
obverse  a  human  head  full-faced,  with 


large  moustaches ;  reverse,  a  thunder- 
bolt winged,  and  S.  C.  on  either  side, 
together  with  some  indistinct  symbols. 
I  am  induced  to  quote  these  coins,  be- 
cause they  serve  to  show  that  our  bar- 
barous ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Gauls, 
copied  the  types  of  the  money  of  other 
nations,  without  reference  to  their 
signification.  The  utter  barbarism  of 
workmanship  in  these  coins,  their 
weight  varying  from  five  to  seven 
grains  each,  and  their  shape  resettl- 
ing the  early  skeatta:  of  the  Saxons, 
will  not  for  a  moment  allow  of  their 
being  ascribed  to  the  Roman  senate. 
The  reverse  of  these  coins  appears  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  very  common 
reverse  of  Augustus. 

In  the  year  1807,  many  gold  coins 
were  found  near  Colchester,  the  an- 
cient Camulodunum.  They  have  been 
classed  as  gold,  but  they  contain  not 
much  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  that 
metal.  Some  of  them  have  the  lau- 
reated  head,  and  the  lips  are  formed 
of  two  dots  precisely  like  many  Greek 
coins.  The  reverses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  charioteer;  but,  on  some, 
the  horse  has  a  human  head.  This 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  freak  of  our 
barbarous  forefathers,  but  even  here, 
the  original  seems  to  have  been  the 
Androcephalus  bull,  so  often  found  on 
the  coins  of  many  cities  and  towns  in 
Campania. 

I  have  been  induced  to  state  my 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
money  of  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  more  competent 
to  the  task  may  be  urged  to  reconsider 
this  subject,  so  interesting  to  antiqua- 
ries in  general. 

The  coin,  of  which  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  is  a  correct  representa- 
tion, was  lately  found  in  Cambridge- 
shire.   It  is,  I  believe,  unique.  The 


obverse  has  camvl,  the  reverse  cvno- 
bhi*  and  is  remarkable  for  the  Greek 
H,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
6een  on  any  other  coin  of  Cunobeline. 
Walvcorth.  J.  Y.  Akekman. 
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Further  Account  of  Ashbt/-cum-Fenbi/. 
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Mr.  Urban*,  Sept.  2. 

A  CONSTANT  reader  of  your  va- 
luable Magazine  wishes  to  correct  an 
account  (which  appeared  in  your  se- 
cond Supplement  for  1831)  of  the  re- 
tired parish  of  Ashby  cum  Fenby,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  so  that  the 
future  Topographer  may  rely  on  re- 
ceiving a  faithful  account,  and  refer  to 
it  with  greater  confidence. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Urban,  for  I 
have  often  looked  down  upon  Ashby 
from  the  hill  of  Ravcndale,  I  could 
never  discover  the  romantic  valley,  in 
which  it  is  said  by  your  Correspodent 
to  be  situated.  It  ever  appeared  to 
me  to  be  situated  nearly  at  the  head  of 
an  extensive  plain,  stretching  from  the 
rising  ground  underneath,  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Humber.  The  parish  Church,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  village,  are 
seen  at  the  foot  of  this  rising  ground, 
at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  turnpike- 
road  which  leads  from  Grimsby  to 
Louth. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  before- 
mentioned,  I  have  often  enjoyed  the 
delightful  and  interesting  prospect :  a 
beautifully  varied  scene  is  before  the 
spectator ;  he  looks  over  a  broad  and 
fertile  plain,  adorned  here  and  there 
with  thriving  timber,  with  a  view  of 
thirteen  or  more  parish  churches,  an 
expansive  sweep  of  the  Humber,  the 
Spurn  Head,  a  portion  of  the  German 
Ocean ;  and,  in  the  distance,  the  York- 
shire coast,  with  its  adjacent  lands. 
The  lights  on  Spurn  Head  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  Rectory-house 
at  Ashby,  being  not  less  than  twelve 
miles  in  a  direct  line. 

With  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  pa- 
rish I  have  no  acquaintance;  the  account 
given  of  it  may  be  correct ;  but  when 
your  Grimsby  Correspondent  ventures 
to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  of  Ashby,  and  its  magnificent 
monuments,  it  may  be  asked  where 
are  the  "  extensive  mutilations  and 
the  prevailing  patch-work"  to  be 
found  ?  In  the  north  aile  there  is  a 
partition  of  lath  and  plaister  behind 
the  costly  monument  to  the  Wray 
family,  a  monument  not  yet  in  ruin*  ! 
This  aile  formerly  belonged  exclusively 
to  that  family,  in  which  were  their 
seats  and  burying  place.  In  the  hall 
there  is  now  a  carved  oaken  chair, 
and  over  it  the  initials  F.  W.  with  the 
date  1622.  In  the  year  1/00,  the 
Lordship  of  Ashby  became  the  pro- 


perty of  the  Pauletts,  who  allowed  a 
portion  of  this  aile  to  be  separated 
from  the  Church,  into  which  there  is 
a  door  from  the  Church-yard,  to  ac- 
commodate the  parish  with  a  place 
for  a  school,  which  has  been  disconti- 
nued for  many  years.  In  this  part  of 
the  aile,  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
up  to  the  idea  of  "  dirt  and  pollution." 
There  may  be  in  it  some  articles  for- 
merly, or  at  present  in  use ;  and  some- 
thing similar  perhaps  may  be  found 
in  some  corner  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship at  which  your  Correspondent 
may  officiate.  The  superb  monument 
to  the  Wray  family  is,  in  general,  well 
described.  To  the  inscription,  how- 
ever, the  following  addition,  from  an 
old  manuscript  in  my  possession,  may- 
be made.  After  the  words  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drurie, 

*'  Knight,  of  Hawstciie  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  for  many  ages  in  the  name  and  pot- 
session  of  the  Druries  ;  as  alto  of  the  thrice 
noble  ladie,  Elizabeth  Stafford,"  &c.  &c. 

On  this  monument  no  date  or  age 
is  recorded  of  the  two  figures — they 
are  recumbent  on  a  sort  of  stone  mat- 
ting under  a  canopy  of  stone,  sup- 
ported by  twelve  pillars  of  the  com- 
posite order.  The  Knight  wears  a 
ruff ;  his  head  rests  on  a  pillow  or 
matt,  rolled  up,  with  his  sword  by  his 
side.  The  head  of  the  lady  reposes 
on  an  embroidered  pillow,  and  near 
her  feet  lies  a  beautiful  figure  of  a 
child  (omitted  in  the  former  account), 
his  head  also  resting  on  an  embroi- 
dered pillow ;  and  who,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  columns,  on  the  south 
side,  is  recorded  as  their  son  George, 
who  was  born  in  1603,  and  died  Aug. 
7th,  160G.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  column  are  four  lines,  the  let- 
ters of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out. 

On  the  north  side,  between  the  co- 
lumns, are  three  small  upright  figures 
(also  omitted  in  the  account  before 
alluded  to),  a  boy  between  two  girls. 
At  the  bottom  of  another  of  the  co- 
lumns (according  to  the  old  MS.  be- 
fore mentioned),  were  the  following 
words  : 

"  She  died  March  15,  1647,  in  the  19th 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  behind  her  one  only 
child,  Elizabeth,  an  infisnt." 

Above  these  words  is  also  an  in- 
scription, but  too  far  gone  to  be  re- 
covered. The  Parish  Register,  which 
no  doubt  contained  the  entries  of  these 
deaths,  is  stated  not  to  be  in  existence. 
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That  this  magnificent  monument  should 
have  suffered  any  decay  is  a  matter  of 
regret.  It  is  hoped,  however,  as  an 
application  has  been  made  for  its  speedy 
repair  to  the  proper  person,  it  may 
not  be  made  in  vain. 

With  regard  to  what  is  said,  in  your 
before  mentioned  Supplement,  of  Miss 
Drury's  unfortunate  death,  the  acci- 
dent hap)>ened  when  she  was  par- 
taking of  the  sport  of  coursing  and  not 
of  hunting,  as  the  greyhounds  which 
support  the  slab  of  this  beautiful  mo- 
nument, on  which  her  elegant  form 
reclines,  were  there  placed  in  allusion 
to  the  melancholy  event.  In  one  hand 
she  holds  a  book  ;  in  the  other,  a  col- 
lection of  flowers.  There  is  a  wreath 
or  garland  on  each  side  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  figure  of  an  angel  in 
each  corner.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  monument  is  properly  de- 
scribed, and  the  inscription  correctly 
given. 

The  other  monumental  inscriptions 
in  the  chancel,  unnoticed  by  your  Cor- 
respondent from  Grimsby,  are  two 
only.    One  on  the  pavement : 

"  To  the  nierr.ory  of  William  Rewcastle, 
A.M.  Rector  of  this  parish,  where  he  per* 
formed  the  offices  of  his  sacred  calling  with 
ability  and  diligence  during  twenty-three 
jears  :  he  fell  asleep  the  «5th  of  June,  1773, 
in  the  64th  >ear  of  his  age.  Also  of  Catha- 
rine his  wife.  She  departed  this  life  the 
Uth  Nov.  1753.  Also  of  their  son  Wil- 
liam, who  died  the  5th  of  Juoe,  1773,  in 
his  JOth  year.  He  left  a  widow,  hut  no  is- 
sue. Thi*  monumental  stone,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  daughter's  honour  to  her  parent*, 
and  of  a  sister's  affection,  was  placed  over 
their  remains  by  A  no  Rewcastle." 

The  other  is  on  a  neat  marble  tablet 
against  the  south  wall,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

«*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Joho  Graotham,  Vicar  of  Cadoey  and  of 
Wathe  in  this  County,  and  for  nearly  30 
years  Curate  of  tlm  parish  :  aod  of  Eliza* 
beth  his  wife.  She  died  July  23,  1819, 
aged  61  ;  he,  April  Mth,  1820,  aged  70. 
They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
aod  in  their  deaths  not  long  divided." 

The  account  given  of  the  Crusader, 
of  the  font,  and  of  the  box  for  receiv- 
ing alms,  with  the  quotation  in  Greek, 
from  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  v.  40, 
with  the  date  1584  on  the  pulpit ;  and 
the  words  "  Christopher  Pointer  de 
Fenny,"  on  one  of  the  pews,  are  all 
correct.  This  gentleman  was  Sir 
Christopher  Pointer.    His  house  (of 
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which  no  trace  is  now  visible)  was  si- 
tuated in  the  hamlet  of  Fenby,  on  a 
spot  of  ground  now  called  the  Orchard, 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

The  length  of  the  Church,  from  the 
belfry  window  to  the  chancel,  is  60 
feet;  the  breadth  18.  The  length  of 
the  aile  34;  the  breadth  12.  The 
length  of  the  chancel  30  feet;  the 
breadth  16.  The  population  of  this 
parish  in  1821  was,  males  103,  fe- 
males 88.  In  1831,  males  93,  fe- 
males 86. 

Close  to  the  Church-yard,  on  the 
west  side,  is  an  alms-house,  consist- 
ing of  six  distinct  dwellings  for  as 
many  aged  widowers  and  widows, 
eligible  from  the  parishes  of  Ashby, 
Grimsby,  Waythe,  and  Barnolby  le 
Beck.  It  was  built  by  Dame  Albina 
Wray  at  her  own  cost,  in  1641,  and 
endowed  by  her  son.  Sir  Christopher 
Wray,  with  the  yearly  rent-charge  of 
30/.  upon  lands  in  Barnolby  le  Beck, 
for  ever. 

In  the  year  1817  the  payment  was 
withheld,  in  consequence  oi*  there  be- 
ing no  trustee  to  enforce  it;  new  trus- 
tees having  been  recently  nppointed,  the 
charity  is  again  in  active  operation. 
Yours,  &c.  W.  M. 


Ox  Dress. — Its  analogy  to  Lite- 
rary Composition. 

DRESS  should  be  properly  adapted 
to  the  person,  as  in  writing  the  style 
must  be  suited  to  the  subject.  1  am 
far  from  objecting  to  magnificence  of 
apparel  in  those  whose  rank  and  for- 
tune justify  and  allow  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  useful  piece  of  luxury  by 
which  the  poor  and  industrious  arc 
enabled  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich  and  the  idle.  I  would  no  more 
have  a  woman  of  quality  dressed  in 
Dooorel,  than  a  farmer's  wife  in 
Heroics.  To  those  of  the  first  rank  in 
birth  and  beauty,  I  recommend  a  noble 
simplicity  of  dress;  the  subject  sup- 
ports itself,  and  wants  none  of  the 
borrowed  helps  of  external  ornaments. 
Beautiful  nature  may  be  disfigured, 
but  cannot  be  improved  by  art;  and 
as  a  very  handsome  woman  may  be 
considered  as  the  finest  subject  in  na- 
ture, her  dress  ought  to  be  Epic — that 
is  to  say,  the  true  Virgilian  Epic  ; 
modest,  noble,  and  entirely  free  from 
the  meretricious  tinsel  of  the  modern 
taste.    Ail  conundrums,  and  bizar- 
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reries  of  costume  must  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  jarring  images  and  metaphors  : 
or  in  other  words,  confusion  of  colour. 
All  conceits  and  luxuriances  of  fancy, 
which  only  tend  to  depreciate  so  noble 
a  subject  are  strictly  prohibited ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  handsomest 
women  of  England  to  say,  that  they 
generally  keep  the  clearest  from  these 
extravagancies.  A  graceful  deshabille 
may  be  permitted,  and  even  admired, 
like  the  Versi  sciolti  of  the  Italians  ; 
butitmust  neverrelax  into  slovenliness. 

As  for  those  of  an  inferior  rank  of 
beauty, — such  as  are  only  pretty  wo- 
men, and  whose  charms  result  from  a 
certain  air  and  a  je  ne  scai  quoi  in  their 
whole  composition,  more  than  from  any 
dignity  of  figure  or  symmetry  of  fea- 
ture ;  they  may  be  indulged  in  greater 
licenses  of  ornament ;  because  the  sub- 
ject not  being  of  the  sublimest  kind, 
may  receive  some  advantage  from  the 
elegancy  of  its  style  and  the  variety  of 
its  images.  I,  therefore,  permit  them 
to  dress  up  to  all  the  flights  and  fancies 
of  the  Sonnet,  the  Madrigal,  and  such 
minor  compositions. 

As  for  the  third  class,  who  with 
perfect  neutrality  of  face  are  neither 
handsome  nor  ugly,  and  who  have  no- 
thing to  recommend  them  but  a  certain 
quick  and  lively  manner,  or  a  smart 
and  genteel  turn  of  figure,  they  cannot 
be  indulged  in  a  higher  style  of  com- 
position than  the  Epigram,  which 
should  be  neat,  clever,  and  unadorned, 
the  whole  effect  to  lie  in  the  sting. 

I  come  now  to  a  melancholy  part  of 
the  subject,  upon  which  the  freedom 
of  my  advice  will,  I  fear,  not  be  kindly 
taken.  I  mean  that  part  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  go  by  the  appellation  of  plain 
or  ordinary,  and  who  (I  am  compelled, 
but  sorry  to  admit)  do  constitute  a 
portion  of  our  countrywomen.  Their 
dress  must  not  rise  beyond  humble 
Prose,  as  any  attempts  beyond  it 
amount  at  best  to  the  Mock  Heroic, 
and  are  calculated  to  excite  ridicule. 
A  plain  fair  one  should  by  all  means 
avoid  all  display  of  bustle,  and  all 
ornamental  flourishes  of  style,  which 
attract  too  close  an  attention,  and 
repay  so  ill  a  critical  investigation  into 
the  materials  of  the  subject.  Should 
I  be  disposed  to  allow  a  little  poetry  to 
those  of  this  class,  they  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  Elegy  and  the  Tristibus; 
and  should  they  have  any  tendency  to 
Blueism,  they  may  be  indulged  with 
being  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered  ou 
the  back,  before  they  are  finally  con- 
signed to  the  shelf.  E.  C. 


Mr.  Urban, 
I  SEND  you  a  wood-cut  of  the 
obelisk  put  up  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  the  painter,  at  Thornhill -house, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  honour  of  his  pa- 
tron. King  George  the  Second. 


Thornhill-house,  which  was  built 
by  the  painter  himself,  stands  on  high 
ground  near  Stalbridge,  in  the  vale  of 
Blackmoor,  over  which  it  has  a  fine 
prospect.  It  had  originally  a  picture 
gallery  or  painting  room  extending 
through  its  whole  length  (1  believe 
about  100  feet)  ;  but,  as  it  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  habitable  rooms,  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  property,  W.  Bou- 
cher, Esq.  has  converted  it  into  two 
splendid  apartments. 

The  obelisk  stands  in  a  field  to  the 
north  of  the  house,  and  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  it  is  called  "  Thornhill  Spire." 
On  a  marble  tablet  fixed  in  its  north  • 
side,  is  (as  I  read  it)  the  following  in- 
scription : 

in  hon.  dom.  avovstae 
xi.  d.  octob.  c13dccxx  v 1 1 
dik  inavgvrandis  55.  pp. 
georgio  ii.  et  carolinae 

MAG.  BRITAK.  FRAN.  ET  HIBERN. 
R.  ET  R.  SOI.  E  S  N  IT  EH  DICAT 
JACOBVS  THORNHILL  EftVIS. 
D.  S.  P.  C. 

It  used  to  be  exposed  to  daily  in- 
jury from  cattle;  but  Mr.  Boucher, 
willing  to  preserve  so  interesting  and 
picturely  an  object,  has  inclosed  it  by 
a  neat  iron  railing.      W.  Barnes. 
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To  what  Person  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  were  actually  ad- 
dressed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  were 
first  printed  in  the  year  1609,  by 
Thomas  Thorpe,  the  poet  himself  be. 
ing  then  living,  and  never  disavow- 
ing the  publication,  as  he  did  on  at 
least  one  other  occasion.*  They  make 
a  thin  quarto,  neither  carelessly  nor 
inelegantly  set  forth,  and  are  inscribed 
by  the  publisher,  under  initials,  to  the 
person  addressed  by  the  poet.  It  will 
be  proper  to  bring  this  dedication  im- 
mediately forward,  because,  prima 
facie,  no  one  can  be  a  competitor  for 
the  eternity  promised  in  the  verses, 
whose  name  docs  not  display  the  ini- 
tials given  to  us  as  a  clue  by  the  dedi- 
cator. 

The  inscription  is  arranged  monu- 
mentally, in  short  lines,  with  full 
points  after  every  word. 

To  .  The  .  onlie  .  begetter  .  of . 
These  .  insuing  .  Sonnet*  . 
Mr.  W.  H.  all  .  Happ.nesse  . 
And  .  that .  eternitie  . 
Promised  . 

Our  .  ever-liviug  .  Poet . 
Wisheth  . 
The  .  well-wishing  . 
Adventurer  .  in  . 
Setting . 

Forth.  T.T. 
That  the  words  "  only  begetter " 
mean  the  person  addressed  by  the 
Poet,  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  rea- 
sonably questioned— they  imply  him 
who,  as  a  cause,  excited  these  verses  as 
effects  in  the  grateful  mind  of  Shakes- 
peare. Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  notion  that  was 
entertained ;  and  accordingly  William 
Hart,  the  poet's  relation,  was  men- 
tioned,t  without  examining  whether 
h'13  age  was  suitable,  or  himself,  either 
in  person  or  fortunes,  corresponding 
with  what  is  stated  in  the  sonnets. 
A  moment's  reflection  would  have  ren- 
dered it  certain,  that  the  child  of  very 
humble  parents  was  not  the  lofty  Pa- 
trician commemorated  in  these  compo- 
sitions :  

•  Some  of  Heywood's  translations,  attri- 
buted to  him  erroneously  in  J  613. 

f  William  Hmrt,  the  son  of  our  poet's 
sister  Joan,  was  not  born  til)  the  year  16*00, 
to  that  he  was  clearly  not  the  person  shadowed 
under  the  initials  W.  H. 

Gairr.  Mao.  September ,  1 832. 


"  Thoa,  thit  art  now  the  world's  fresh  or- 
nament, 

And  only  herauld  to  the  gaudy  spring." 

Plainly  imitating  the  sonnet  of  Spen- 
ser to  the  great  courtier  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  published  in  1590,  with  the 
first  three  Bookes  of  the  Faerie  Queene : 

"To  thee  that  art  the  Sommer's  nightingale* 
Thy  soveraine  Goddesses  most  deare  delight.'* 

Indeed  the  parallel  is  strikingly  made 
out  in  the  course  of  the  Poet's  ad- 
dresses to  this  beloved  patron,  whom 
he  places  in  a  station  of  such  dignity 
and  gravity,  that  he  might  not  be  able 
from  prudential  motives  to  honour 
him  with  kindness  in  public,  unless  by 
suffering  in  the  general  estimation  for 
his  familiarity  with  a  player : 

"  Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  ray  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely 
pass,  [eye  j 

And  scarcely  gTeet  me  with  that  sun,  thine 
When  love  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity. ' 

We  may  therefore  dismiss  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hart,  notwithstanding  his  initial 
pretensions,  and  pass  a  congi  d'elire 
for  some  other  candidate. 

The  initials  W.  H.  do  not  appear  to 
have  formerly  suggested  one  suitable 
ascription ;  and  at  length  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  review  the  obnoxious 
Dedication,  and  try  whether  the  lan- 
guage might  not  bend  a  little  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  If  the  "  only 
begetter,"  for  instance,  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  signify  procuring  a  copy 
of  the  sonnets  for  the  Publisher,  the 
field  of  conjecture  as  to  the  Patron 
was  expanded  ad  libitum.  W.  H. 
then  got  his  "  promised  eternity " 
for  merely  bringing  out  the  papers  ; 
and  the  person  addressed  might  be 
any  great  amiable  patron  of  poetry, 
who  was  a  male — and  even  a  female 
in  the  fantastical  conception  of  one 
great  Shakespearean.  The  reasoning 
was  formal— whoever  begets,  they  said, 
obtains  something  : — whoever  obtains 
these  papers,  therefore,  is  their  sole 
begetter.  Mr.  W.  H.  therefore  em- 
barrasses no  longer  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  settled  that  the  per- 
son addressed  by  Shakespeare  was,  and 
could  be,  no  other  human  being  than 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Common  sense  stood 
aghast,  as  it  had  frequently  done,  at 
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the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  Critic's 
speculation  ;  and  respectfully  enquired 
how  he  could  reconcile  it  to  the  ever- 
lasting allusions  to  the  male  sex, 
which  are  found  throughout  these 
Poems  ?  Shakespeare  calls  him  every- 
where the  Lord  of  his  love.  One  in- 
stance however  shall  here  suffice : 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit.'" 

Sonnet  96. 

And  in  the  3d  Sonnet,  when  he  in- 
cites him  to  marry,  and  leave  an 
image  behind  him  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions, he  thus  pointedly  marks  the 
sex  of  the  person  addressed  : 
«*  For  where  is  she  bo  fair,  whose  un-eard 
womb 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  f" 

But  not  to  burthen  the  argument 
with  unnecessary  quotations,  I  shall 
collectively  show  the  matchless  absur- 
dity of  such  an  hypothesis,  as  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  addressed  them 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  Sonnets  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598,  in 
company  with  the  Poet's  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  &c. 
we  may  suppose  them  written  in  1596 
and  1597,  at  least  a  great  part  of 
them.    Mr.  Chalmers  then  asserted 
that  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age,  the 
"  Renowned  Empress  Queen  of  Eng- 
land" is  addressed  by  William  Shake- 
speare, a  player,  as  "  His  sweet  Boy  " 
— "  A  man  of  a  hue  surpassing  that  of 
other  men." — He  invites  Him  (that  is 
Q.  Elizabeth)  to  marry,  that  he  might 
leave  a  son  like  himself.    He  speaks 
of  the  said  boy  (the  Queen)  as  "  call- 
ing familiarly  at  his  door — and  of  his 
watching  the  clock  till  the  expected  vi- 
sitor arrive."  Although  a  little  jealous 
of  him,  he  yet  would  not  put  him 
"  into  circumscription  and  confine  for 
the  sea's  worth" — though  he  does  ven- 
ture to  chide  his  street  boy  (the  Queen) 
for  soma  youiJiful  irregularities  (at 
sixty  four)  ;  and  when  he  (still  Eli- 
zabeth) has  committed  a  treason  against 
friendship,  won  by  the  wiles  of  the 
Poet's  own  mistress,  he  excuses  him, 
because  "  when  the  woman  wooes," 
what  woman's  son  (clearly  the  Queen) 
can  be  expected  "  to  resist  her?" 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  exclaim 
here,  with  the  Comte  de  Breteuil  to 
Yorick,  "  Mais  vous  plaisanlej:  /"  I 
confess  the  pleasantry,  but  he  may 
himself  verify  the  facts,  for  the  pas- 
sages alluded  to  are  here  literally  given. 


of  Shakespeare.  [Sept. 

"  What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true 

spirit  ? 

What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  minister. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy."       Sonnet  CVIII. 

"  A  Man,  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling." 

Sonnet  XX. 

"  So  thou,  thyself  out- going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  Son." 

Sonnet  VII. 

*'  You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  sav  so." 

Sonnet  XIII. 

"  Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world- without-end  hour, 
While  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for 
you."  Sonnet  LVII. 

"  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd; 
And  when  a  woman  wooes,  what  woman's  ton 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd. 
Ah  me  !  hut  yet  thou  might'st,  my  sweet, 
forbear,— 

And  chide  thy  b?auty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  fore'd  to  break  a  two-fold 
truth, 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me." 

Sonnet  XLI. 

"  That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
Aod  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  lov'd  her  dearly; 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 
Thou  dost  love  ber,  because  thou  know'st  / 

love  her 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friends/or  my  sake  to  approve 
her."  Sonnet  XLJI. 

I  feel  here  tempted  to  notice  a  sin- 
gular artifice  in  contest,  which  the 
writer  alluded  to  invariably  practised. 
His  opponent  unexpectedly  finds  him- 
self involved  with  great  names, 
about  some  undisputed  and  indeed  in- 
disputable position.  "While  he  ("  good 
easy  man")  combats  only  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  advanced  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, "  that  the  Sonnets  were  ad- 
dressed to  Queen  Elizabeth,"  he  starts 
to  see  himself  described  as  one  of  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  Bishop  Butler, 
Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Locke, 
that  Probability  is  the  guide  of 
life  !  It  may  be  matter  of  curiosity 
to  consider  what  Butler,  Gilbert,  and 
Locke  would  sav  to  the  collected  pro- 
babilities that  the  reader  has  now  be- 
fore him  ?  They  might  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  reference  to  them  and  their 
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axiom,  was  but  a  flight  of  occasional 
spleen  against  persons  who  in  more 
than  one  instance  had  demonstrated 
the  probable  of  Mr.  Chalmers  not 
merely  improbable  but  impossible. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  was  led 
into  his  absurdity  by  another  equally 
great,  namely,  that  Spenser  address- 
ed his  Amor'etti,  a  collection  of  Son- 
nets, to  the  great  Queen;  and  that 
Shakespeare,  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
would  needs  pay  the  same  compliment 
to  her  beauties.  This  inference  was 
drawn  from  an  expression  in  his  80th 
Sonnet. 

««  O  bow  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  roar 

And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  til  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your 
fame!" 

I  shall  show,  in  the  sequel,  who  the 
better  spirit  really  was,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  But  could  our  Poet  here 
have  really  referred  to  Spenser,  no 
Sonnets  would  have  crossed  his  mind, 
and  alarmed  his  jealousy.  Shakespeare 
had  too  deep  a  feeling  of  poetry,  and 
too  much  modesty,  not  to  know  and 
declare,  that  the  Faery  Queene  did 
more  to  illustrate  Elizabeth,  than  could 
all  the  Sonnets  in  the  universe,  who- 
ever were  the  writers. 

Yet  as  this,  however  honourable  to 
Shakespeare's  taste,  is  still  only  my 
opinion,  I  shall  give  "  a  living  rea- 
son "  that  Spenser  did  not  address  the 
Amoretti  to  the  Queen.  The  74th 
Sonnet  points  distinctly  to  the  real 

objr>ct. 

"  Most  happy  letters !  framM  by  skilful  trade, 
With  which  that  happy  name  was  first  desy  nd, 
The  which  three  times  thrise  happy  hath 
me  ma<ie, 

With  cviifts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 
Tlie  first  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind, 
From  mother's  wombderiv'd  by  dew  descent ; 
The  second  is  my  Sovereigoe  Queene  most 
kiod, 

That  honour  and  large  richesse  to  me  lent ; 
The  third,  my  love,  my  live's  last  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raysed ; 
To  speake  ber  prayse  and  glory  excellent, 
Of  all  alive  most  worthy  to  be  praysed. 
Ye  three  Elizabeths  !  for  ever  live, 
That  three  such  graces  did  unto  me  give." 

If  there  be  meaning  in  language, 
here  are  three  distinct  persons  indi- 
cated. Some  of  the  Sonnets  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lady  previous  to  her 
consenting  to  be  his,  and  some,  as  the 
preceding,  subsequent;  the 66th marks 


the  exact  point  at  which  the  fair  Eli- 
zabeth of  the  sister  kingdom  yielded 
to  his  delightful  suit : 

'*  And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
His  pleaded  reason."  P.  L. 

But,  in  one  of  the  Sonnets,  his  fate 
was  in  a  state  of  troublesome  jeopardy ; 
and  on  the  supposition  (that  is  too 
weak  a  word),  the  positive  assertion 
of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  they  were  all 
addressed  to  one  female,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth must  have  been  mightily  asto- 
nished, when  she  read  the  following : 

Great  wrong  I  doe,  T  can  it  not  deny, 
To  that  most  sacred  Empresse,  my  dear  dred, 
Not  finishing  her  Queene  of  Faery, 
That  mote  enlarge  her  living  prayses,  dead  * 
But,  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread ; 
Do  ye  not  think  th'  accomplishment  of  it 
Sufficient  worke  for  one  man's  simple  head, 
All  were  it,  as  the  rest,  but  rudely  writ  ? 
How  then  should  I,  without  another  wit, 
Think  ever  to  eodure  so  tedious  toyle ! 
Sith  that  this  one  is  tost  with  troublous  fit 
Of  a  proud  Love,  that  doth  my  « pi  rite  spoyle. 
Cease  then,  till  she  vouchsafe  to  grawnt 
me  rest « 

Or  lend  you  me  another  living  brest." 

Sonnet  aXXIIL 

But  the  reader  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  this  Lodwick,  and  I  am 
entirely  at  his  service. 

Lodowick  Bryskett,  was  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Spenser's,  who,  at  his 
cottage  near  Dublin,  frequently  en- 
joyed the  society  of  the  great  poet,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  sister  kingdom.  He  has 
left  us,  in  his  Discourse  of  Civill  Life, 
a  most  interesting  conversation,  in 
which  Spenser  is  made  to  bear  a  part. 
Lodowick  addresses  the  Poet  in  lan- 
guage of  high  but  merited  encomium, 
as  a  man  perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  very  well  read  in  Phiosophic,  both 
morall  and  naturall ;  and  intreats  him 
to  open  to  them  the  great  benefits, 
which  men  obtain  by  the  knowledge 
of  moral  philosophy.  Spenser,  as  may 
be  anticipated,  modestly  excuses  him- 
self; and  one  reason  he  assigns  is, 
that  he  is  already  advanced  in  a  work 
upon  this  subject  in  heroical  verse, 
under  the  title  of  a  Faerie  Queene,  and 
he  therefore  trusts  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  work  may  free  him  from 
the  task  of  speaking  unadvisedly  and 
unpremeditatedly  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

When  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  nomi- 
nated Lodowick  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  to  this  friend,  who  no  doubt  per- 
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sonally  knew  the  lady,  that  he  speaks 
of  his  proud  love,  and  to  whom  he 
ingenuously  declares  the  difficulty  he 
finds  in  proceeding  with  his  immortal 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  repulses 
of  his  suit,  and  the  torments  he  en- 
dures from  her  caprice.  The  lady 
knew  the  full  value  of  his  verse,  and 
would  not,  by  hasty  compliance,  abridge 
her  toilet  of  its  daily  Sonnet  The 
whole  collection  is  beautifully  bound 
together  by  an  epithalamion  on  their 
marriage.  In  the  80th  Sonnet  he  dis- 
criminates this  lady  from  the  Queen 
in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through  faery  land,  which  those  six  books 
compile, 

Give  leave  to  rest  roe  being  half  foredoae, 
And  gather  to  myself  new  breath  awhile. 
Then  as  a  steed,  refreshed  after  toil, 
Out  of  my  prison  I  will  break  anew, 
And  stoutly  will  that  second  work  assoyle, 
With  strong  endeavour  and  attention  due  : 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me  in  pleasant  mew 
To  sport  my  Mute,  and  sing  my  Love's  sweet 
praise ; 

The  contemplation  of  whose  heavenly  hue 
My  spirit  to  an  higher  pitch  will  raise. 
But  let  her  praises  yet  be  low  and  mean, 
Fit  for  the  handmaid  of  the  Faery 
Queens." 

In  the  Faery  Queene,  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  he  shadows  merely  the 
perfections  of  his  Sovereign.  His  mis- 
tress, however  fair  and  proud,  is  yet 
rated  infinitely  below  the  towering 
Cynthia,  and  her  praises  suited  only 
to  the  Handmaid  of  the  matchless  Eli- 
zabeth. Not  to  admit  this  inference 
is  to  be  insensible  to  the  constant  im- 
port of  language:  it  is,  in  other  wordt», 
to  live  in  an  ideal  world,  and  imagine 
that  human  words  convey  anything 
but  human  meaning. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  I  con- 
ceive, to  prove  that  neither  Shakespeare 
nor  Spenser  addressed  their  Sonnets 
to  the  Virgin  Queen. 

Not  addressed 
to  Lord  Southampton. 

It  may  be  proper  to  concede  to  Dr. 
Drake,  that  he  has  shown  the  abso- 
lute certainty  that  126  of  the  Sonnets 
in  question  were  addressed  to  a  male 
friend  and  patron  of  Shakespeare ;  and 
he  thinks  that  friend  was  Lord  South- 
ampton. The  reasons  must  be  strong 
indeed  that  overturn  so  natural  an 
ascription. 

The  first  which  I  bball  adduce,  in 


my  opinion,  has  force  sufficient  to  set 
his  Lordship  aside.  It  is  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Thorpe  the  publisher,  which  is 
printed  at  the  outset  of  this  essay, 
who  wishes  Mr.  W.  H.,  as  the  only 
begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  "  all  happi- 
ness, and  that  Eternity  promised  by 
our  ever-living  Poet."  Now  it  is 
proper  to  look  at  this  promised  eter- 
nity in  the  Poet's  own  language,  that 
we  may  be  quite  sure  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  person  addressed  by  him, 
and  to  no  other ;  because  it  will  then 
follow  that  no  friend  or  patron  can  be 
he,  whose  name  is  not  figured  truly 
by  those  initials.  Thus  he  writes  in 
the  81st  Sonnet : 

*'  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall 
have, 

Though  I  once  gone  to  all  the  world  roust  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  roe  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er- read  j 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  the  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,) 
Where  breath  most  breathes — even  in  the 
mouths  of  men." 

Now  the  initials  do  not  apply  to 
Lord  Southampton,  who  was  named 
Henry  Wriothesley ;  and  who,  ten  years 
before  Shakespeare  became  known  to 
him,  was  Earl  of  Southampton  and 
Baron  of  Tichfield.  I  state  this  firmly, 
because  in  1593,  when  the  Poet  dedi- 
cated his  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  was  at 
a  distance  that  implied  no  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  the  very  dedication  was 
without  permission,  and  he  says,  "  I 
know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedi- 
cating my  unpolished  lines  to  your 
Lordship."  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  in 
1594,  shows  that  his  former  offering 
had  been  well  received.  If  we  sup- 
pose him  therefore  to  have  begun  these 
Sonnets  as  soon  as  his  latter  poem 
had  done  its  work,  how  did  the  rela- 
tive ages  stand  of  the  Poet  and  the 
Patron?  In  1594  Lord  Southampton 
was  21,  being  born  in  1573;  and 
Shakespeare  exactly  30,  being  born  in 
1564.  The  disparity  is  nothing;  yet, 
in  the  poems,  one  of  the  parties  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  spring  of  life,  and 
the  other  in  the  autumn. — One  '*  the 
siceet  boy,"  "  the  world's  fresh  orna- 
ment," the  other  "  crush 'd  and  o'er- 
worn  by  the  injurious  hand  of  Time." 
See  the  63d  Sonnet,  and  many  others. 
Southampton  therefore  could  not  be 
the  object  addressed  in  the  Sonnets. 
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lake  the  very  last  of  them,  and  we  pecta  Shakespeare  to  tell  him  in  a  mas- 

find  him  still  saluted  "  0  thou,  my  terly  tone  —  that  calamity  was  the 

lovely  boy."    Dr.  Drake  thinks  the  nurse  of  great  spirits ; — that  his  afflic- 

unifonnity  of  the  affection  borne  may  tions  had  been  the  sources  of  his  best 

justify  the  iteration  of  the  term  at  any  fame  ; — that  mankind  never  could  have 

part  of  the  intimacy.    I  think,  as  to  known  the  resources  of  his  mighty 

Southampton,  it  was  unjustifiable  in  mind,  if  he  had  not  been  summoned 

any  one  year  of  it.  to  endure  disgrace,  and  to  gaze  un- 

But  out  of  respect  to  an  hypothesis  daunted  upon  the  menacing  prepara- 

advocated  by  Dr.  Drake,  let  us  wave  tions  of  death  itself.    Nothing  of  this 

this  decorous  objection.    Yet  surely  kind  is  hinted  at,  and  therefore  the 

we  may  reasonably  ask,  why  the  Son-  Sonnets  cannot  apply  to  Lord  South* 

nets  were  restricted  to  the  personal  aropton. 

beauty  of  Southampton  (which  he  does  The  difficulty  is,  to  select  a  person 

not  seem  to  have  had,  if  his  portrait  who,  from  his  youth  and  station,  called 

resembled  him),  and  a  devoted  attach-  for  no  other  topics  than  the  Sonnets 

men!  on  the  Poet's  side,  which  never  afford ;  who  was  beautiful  enough  to 

seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  actual  be  considered  "  the  world's  fresh  or- 

circumstances  of  that  nobleman's  life?  nament ;"  interesting  enough  that  the 

Did  his  achievements  in  1596  and  Poet  should  wish  his  straying  youth 

1597,  as  a  great  Captain,  at  Cadiz  and  removed  from  temptation;  great  enough 

in  the  Azores,  yield  nothing  ?    In  to  be  courted,  as  willing  and  able  to 

1598  he  went  with  his  friend  Essex  patronize  a  condition  that  could  not 

to  Ireland.    On  his  marriage  in  1596  exist  without  it,  and  who  actually  be- 

with  Miss  Vernon  being  known,  he  came  the  patron  of  Shakspeare ;  one 

was  thrown  into  prison ;  had  Shake-  moreover  whom,  as  the  Sonnets  tell 

speare  alone  been  indifferent  to  these  us,  rival  poets  were  courting,  with  all 

occurrences — the  latter  araatorial,  and  the  arts,  and  more  than  the  charms  of 

quite  in  his  line  of  compliment,  his  verse.    Such  a  person  I  shall  proceed 

success  with  the  fair?    How  did  the  to  point  out.                        J.  B. 

Poet  feel  upon  his  rash  daring  with  (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Essex  ?  had  he  no  soothing  balm  to  a 
shed  upon  the  agonies  of  his  trial, 

sentence,    and   imprisonment  ?    and  Mr.  Urban, 

finally,  when  James  had  restored  him  LITTLE  mounts,  or  conical  shaped 

to  his  liberty  and  his  honours,  could  hills,  so  frequently  seen  in  Scotland, 

his  eulogist  find  no  call  upon  him  for  and  most  commonly  found  situated  in 

secure  congratulation  ?  but,  amid  com-  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Castles  and 

bats  by  sea  and  land,  secret  attach-  Churches,  are  objects  of  curiosity  as 

ment  and  marriage,  irritation  of  his  connected  with  ancient  manners. 

Royal  Mistress,  rebellion  against  her  They  are  generally  termed  Laws, 

authority,  sentence  to  an  ignominious  and  sometimes  Duns,  and  were  the 

death,  release  from  a  captivity  bitter  Moot  or  Bom-hills  of  former  ages, 

as  death, — could,  I  say,  this  most  where  justice  was  administered  and 

loving  and  fertile  of  all  poets  "  set  the  laws  enforced.    Here  all  matters 

down  in  the  tables,"  which  his  friend  of  right  and  equity  were  determined  ; 

had  given  to  him  (as  the  Sonnets  in-  courts  of  justice  being  held  in  the 

form  us),  nothing, but  one  cuckoo  note  open  air,  even  until  late  times.  In 

upon  a  theme  which  that  friend,  un-  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Parliament,  or 

less  he  never  matured,  must  have  long  Folkmote,  is  still  held  on  the  Tyne- 

dismissed  from  his  attention,  I  mean  wald  ;  and  about  four  miles  from  Tavi- 

his  personal  beauty?    I  answer,  I  stock  is  a  hill  called  Croken-Tor, 

cannot  conceive  it.    If  these  Sonnets  where  the   courts  of  Stannary  are 

were  periodically  sent  to  a  man  so  cir-  obliged  by  charter  to  assemble,  al- 

stanced  as  we  find  Lord  Southampton  though  the  steward  generally  adjourns 

to  have  been,  he  must  have  nauseated  the  meeting  to  the  neighbouring  town, 

their  uniformity.    If  they  were  not  so  The  term  Law  is  the  Gothic  Hleau, 

dispatched  to  him,  the  Poet  would  Lex,  the   Icelandic  and  Norwegian 

chuse  his  topics  out  of  the  passing  Laga.    Moidh,  Moot,  and  Mote,  in 

events,  and  reserve  the  series  for  a  the  Gaelic,  Saxon,  and  Swedish  lan- 

time  when  they  might  be  transmitted  guages,  signify  a  place  of  meeting  ;  a 

without  danger.    But  wc  should  ex-  court ;  and  hence  the  Irish  Mota,  a 
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mount.1  Dim  is  a  Gaelic  word,  and 
implies  an  artificial  hill  or  fortress. 

These  mounts  are  common  in  al- 
most every  district  in  Scotland.  In  Dum- 
friesshire they  abound,  and  perhaps 
many  tumuli  now  supposed  to  be  se- 
pulchral, have  been  originally  Court- 
hills.  Although  most  commonly  arti- 
ficial, natural  eminences  were  also 
sometimes  chosen  for  holding  the  moot 
Of  this  description  are  the  Laws  of 
Dunse,  North  Berwick,  Cockburn 
law,  &c. 

The  mote  of  Urr,  evidently  artificial, 
in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  parish  church,  is 
an  imposing  example  of  one  of  those 
hills  ;  but  the  most  noted  is  that  of 
Scone,  situated  about  seventy  yards 
north  of  the  Palace.  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  hill  is  in  the  reign  of  Ken- 
neth the  Second,  who  from  thence  is 
said  to  have  promulgated  the  cele- 
brated Mac  Alpin  Laws,  about  850. 
In  909  a  council  was  held  here  by 
King  Constantine  and  Bishop  Kel- 
lach,  who,  with  those  then  present, 
solemnly  vowed  to  observe  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  faith,  the  rights  of 
the  churches,  and  of  the  Gospel.  From 
this  circumstance  the  mount  was  called 
"  Collis  credulitatis."* 

Skene,  in  his  "  Regiam  Majesta- 
tem,"  tells  us  how  Malcolm  the  Se- 
cond, seated  in  the  famous  chair, 
placed  on  this  mount,  bestowed  lands 
on  his  followers.  Robert  the  Second, 
also,  the  day  after  his  coronation,  sat 
"  super  montem  de  Scone."3 

On  the  west  side  of  the  cathedral  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  is  a  hill  called  Tillidron, 
which  appears  to  imply  in  Gaelic  "  the 
hill  of  right.4  William  Orera,  in  his 
"  Description  of  the  Chanonry  of  Aber- 
deen," written  about  1725,  informs 
us  that  this  mount  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Don- i -don,  or  rather 
Dun-a-don,  which  in  the  same  lan- 
guage signifies  *•  the  Dun  of  the  Don," 

'  Lhuyd's  Archsra.  Brit. 

3  44  Lege*  disciplioasque  fidei>  atque  jura 
ecclesiarum,  evangel  ioruraque,  pariter  cum 
ScottU  in  colle  crcdulitatii,  prope  regalem 
civitatem  Scoau  devoveruut  custodiri.  Ab 
hoc  die  collis  hoc  nomen  meruit,  i.  e.  Collis 
credulitatis."  Chroo.  Pict.  ap.  Innes,  and 
Pinkertoo's  Intro,  ii.  181. 

a  For  dun,  and  MS.  in  Paper  Office,  quoted 
by  Pmkerton  in  Hist,  of  the  Steuarts. 

4  Lhuyd's  Archteo.  Brit.  Dronain,  a 
throne  j  Drong,  a  company ;  Dronadh,  di- 
rection i  Dronao,  (he  back. 


on  the  bank  of  which  river  it  is  situ- 
ated. 

These  were  popular  appellations, 
probably  imposed  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  for,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Bishoprick,  it  became  the  moot- 
hill  of  the  diocese,  and  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 

In  1382  Adam  de  Tyningham,  who 
was  then  Bishop,  held  his  court  "  su- 
per montem  S\  Thorns  mart  iris,  juxta 
Canoniam  de  Aberdon."5  A  canon  of 
the  Scottish  Church  having  prohibited 
the  holding  of  courts  in  Churches, 
they  were  transferred  to  adjoining 
eminences,  natural  or  artificial.6 

There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  fre- 
quently enjoined  on  those  who  had 
subjected  themselves  to  ecclesiastical 
censure,  as  a  penance,  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  earth  to  these  hills. 
It  was  equally  necessary  to  take  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  moothill  of 
antiquity,  as  it  is  to  keep  in  repair 
modern  Courts  of  Justice,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  becoming  plan. 
Hume,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Doug- 
lasses," savs,  that  on  the  coronation 
of  Robert  the  First,  in  1306,  the  Ba- 
rons demonstrated  their  fealty,  and  did 
homage,  by  casting  on  the  hill  of  Scone 
a  quantity  of  earth  from  their  lands, 
from  which  circumstance  it  obtained 
the  appellation  of  "  Omnisterra." 

In  1511  King  James  IV.  confirmed 
a  charter  to  John  Stewart,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  of  the  lands  and  ba- 
rony of  Torbolton,  and  ordained  the 
hall  situated  upon  the  court  hill,  to  be 
the  "principal  messuage  thereof,  where 
the  seasing  shall  be  taken."  Harl. 
MS.  4134. 

The  hills  of  Dunipace,  near  the  river 
Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  are  very  re- 
markable, and  the  name  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  use  to  which  they 
have  been  appropriated,  whether  we 
suppose  it  with  Sir  J.  Foulis,  in  the 
*'  Transactions  of  S.  A.  Sc."  Dun-na- 
bas,  the  hill  of  death  or  judgment ;  or 
compounded  of  the  Gaelic  dun,  and 
Latin  pads,  a  conjunction  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with.7 

*  Chartulary  of  Aberdeen  ap.Caled.  i.  737. 

•  The  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  II.  c.  vii. 

7  This  originated  with  the  monkish  wri- 
ters, who  often  latinised  names  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  whimsical  manner,  as  may  be  seen 
in  ancient  documents.  In  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  King  Edward  the  First, 
published  in  "  Rot.  Scotia/'  they  are  spelt 
Domjpas. 
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Adjoining  the  churchyards  of  Kin- 
tore  and  Inverurie,  both  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, are  similar  artificial  elevations. 
The  latter  is  denominated  the  Bass,  a 
word  of  similar  import  with  the  name 
of  Dunipace. 

The  right  of  holding  moot  courts 
was  not  dependant  on  actual  posses- 
sion ;  for,  although  the  lands  might  be 
alienated,  the  original  proprietor  re- 
tained the  right  of  assembling  his  vas- 
sals, and  exercising  his  prerogative  as 
chief  of  the  clan,  on  the  Law-hill  of 
the  domain. 

When  Malcolm  the  Second  granted 
lands  to  his  followers,  as  above-men- 
tioned, it  is  added  that  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  royal  dignity,  and  the 
Moot  hill  of  Scone,  from  which  it  would 
appear,  as  Pennant  observes,  that  its 
possession  affected  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  which  tenaciously  retained 
the  right  of  presiding  on  the  hill  of 
assemblage.  In  a  charter  of  David  Earl 
of  Strathern  and  Caithness,  granted 
in  1380,  and  quoted  in  Chalmers's 
"  Caledonia,"  i.  737,  is  this  reserva- 
tion, "  Salvis  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris 
Cathedra  comitia,  et  loco  domus  capi- 
tals dicte  terre  de  Fyndon." 

Sometimes  these  hills  are  distin- 
guished by  Ward,  which  is  generally 
prefixed,  as  Wardhill.  This  word  is 
most  probably  the  Saxon  P/pb,  fatum, 
fortuna,9  a  term  very  applicable  to  a 
place  where  laws  were  enacted,  and 
sentences  promulgated.  The  Slogan 
of  the  Maxwells  was,  "  I  bid  ye  bide 
Wardlaw."9 

Circles  are  almost  exclusively  re- 
ferred to  Druidical  uses,  but  they  were 
also  devoted  to  other  purposes,  one  of 
which  was  similar  to  the  design  of 
the  Laws.  In  1380  Alexander  Steuart, 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  held  a  court  of  re- 
gality "  apud  le  standand  stanes  de  la 
Rath  de  Kingusie."10  The  Raich  is 
still  known,  but  the  stones  are  gone. 
In  Icelandic  those  monuments  are 
called  Domhring,  circles  of  justice; 
and  Domthing,  courts  of  judgment. 

Elevated  situations  seem  to  present 
the  most  eligible  places  for  the  trans- 
action of  solemn  and  important  affairs. 
The  Court  of  Areopagus,  the  sovereign 
tribunal  of  the  Greeks,  to  whose  so- 
lemn decrees  the  gods  themselves  were 


8  Lye's  Diet.  Sa*. 

*  Qoaeie—  implying  a  severity  of  revenge  ? 
10  Chart,  Aberdoo,  ap.  Caled.  ut  sup. 


deemed  subject,  was  held  on  an  open 
eminence  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

"  Mountains  are  altars  rats'd  to  God,  by  hands 
Omnipotent,  and  man  must  worship  there  : 
On  their  aspiring  summits  glad  he  stands, 
And  near  to  heaven." 

Hills  have  been  always  venerated 
by  primitive  nations,  who  have  viewed 
them  as  the  peculiar  habitation  of 
Gods,  Genii,  and  Spirits.  In  Scot- 
land the  Fairie9  dwelt  under  the  little 
green  hills ;  and  long  after  the  Baron 
had  ceased  to  legislate  from  the  sum- 
mit, those  airy  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior continued  to  influence  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  practice  may  be 
discontinued,  but  it  is  still  well  re- 
membered, thatwhen  anyof  the  Laird's 
tenants  were  contentious,  he  appoint- 
ed them  to  meet  him  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  where  he  settled  the  dispute. 

On  such  hills  were  generally  a  re- 
markable stone,  beside  which  the  con- 
ference was  held,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  obelisks  often 
seen  near  churches,  were  sometimes 
intended  for  civil,  as  well  as  religious 
purposes. 

Stones  have  been  appropriated  to 
religious  and  juridical  purposes  by 
most  primitive  nations,  but  it  would 
be  digressing  from  the  object  of  this 
essay,  to  enter  more  into  the  subject. 

Such  customs  are  now  disused  ;  but 
old  men  in  Scotland  will  yet  tell  how 
they  formerly  lent  and  repaid  money, 
concluded  bargains,  &c.  beside  certain 
noted  stones,  silent  witnesses  of  the 
good  faith  or  dishonour  of  the  parties. 

The  word  Doom  is  not  yet  obso- 
lete, it  still  signifies  fate  or  judgment; 
and  giving  sentence  in  Scots  law,  was 
formerly  called  "  passing  the  doeme," 
the  Judge  was  denominated  the  Dooms- 
ter  or  Dempster,  and  the  jury  the 
Doorasmen."  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the 
Judges  are  still  called  the  Deemsters. 
Yours,  &c.       James  Logan. 

Mr.  Urban,  Stockwell. 
THE  invention  of  Congreve  Rocket3, 
or  the  art  of  throwing  exploding  pro- 
jectiles by  means  of  fusees,  passes  for 
a  novelty  :  but  this  is  a  complete  er- 
ror. The  soldiers  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire carried  within  their  shields  light 

n  See  a  curious  tract  entitled  "  Manner 
of  holding  Justice  Courts  in  Scotland." 
Cott.  MS.  Calig.  B»  viii.  218  ;  also  Galba, 
E.  ix. 
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tubes  or  hand-syphons  (xeifXxri<fM»a) ,  numbers  of  distinguished  writers  have 
filled  with  artificial  fire  {(onrvatrptvov  fallen ;  such  as  Theophanes,  Ced- 
nvp),  which  rushed  through  the  air  renus,  Melancthon,  La  Porte,  Du- 
with  extreme  velocity.  The  Emperor  cange,  Moreri,  Montesquieu,  Grose, 
Leo  (the  philosopher)  himself  gave  Watson,  Gibbon,  &c. 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  these  In  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Marcus 
syphons;1  an  operation  which  the  Grsecus  is  to  be  found  at  the  same 
Greeks  constantly  laboured  to  keep  time  the  mode  of  making  gunpowder, 
secret.*  It  is  obvious,  on  the  thres-  Greek  fire,  and  destructive  rockets.3 
hold  of  the  inquiry,  that  a  firework  The  same  information  was  revived  in 
violently  transmitted  through  the  air  a  work  of  the  13th  century,  attributed 
must  naturally  by  force  of  re-action  to  Albert  the  Great.4  Roger  Bacon ' 
have  carried  its  vehicle  with  it,  when-  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
ever  chance  caused  its  escape  from  something  of  the  same  kind :  but,  like 
the  soldier's  hand.  Hence  there  must  Marcus  Grsecus  and  Albert,  he  is  si- 
have  been  a  species  of  Congreve  roc-  lent  on  the  subject  of  cannon,  and  all 
kets  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  other  kinds  of  fire-arms  ;  so  that  the 
Leo  the  philosopher  mounted  the  rockets  called  Congreve,  which  are 
throne  in  886.  It  is  not  certain  that  now-a-days  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
he  invented  hand-syphons  ;  but  there  cent  invention  of  artillery,  constitute, 
is  no  trace  of  them  found  in  Byzan-  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  an- 
tine  history  previous  to  his  reign.  The  cient.  The  proofs  of  this  proposition 
great  syphon  first  described  by  Thu-  are  subjoined. 

cydides  and  Apollodorus,  the  use  of  From  time  immemorial,  the  Chi- 
which  was  revived  in  672,  was  a  kind  nese  have  possessed  fire-arms,  and 
of  rammer  pump,  which  launched  more  especially  fireworks ;  but  they 
naptha,  pitch,  and  other  liquid  and  never  made  any  remarkable  use  of 
inflammable  substances.  Thence  the  them  in  war,  till  towards  the  corn- 
name  of  Median  fire  (Mtfiucbv  nip)  mencement  of  the  13th  century.  At 
and  liquid  fire  (vypbv  nip).  The  Pha-  that  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
roahs  of  the  18th  dynasty  (1618  B.C.)  year  1232,  they  defended  themselves 
used  this  projectile  fire  in  lighting  the  against  the  Tartars  by  the  use  of 
sacred  Censers,  and  the  hand  pump  bombs,  fire -projectiles,  and  flying 
for  discharging  it,  when  seen  among  fusees,  or  rockets.6 
the  hieroglyphics,  is  the  symbol  of  The  latter,  as  we  shall  find,  were 
War  or  Mars.  The  fire-works  which  already  known  in  Europe  ;  but  after 
burnt  in  the  water,  and  to  which  the  most  rigorous  search,  there  are 
the  name  of  Roman  or  Greek  fire  no  proofs  of  their  use  till  1379  or 
was  given,  were  in  the  first  in-  1380.  The  Paduans  employed  them 
stance  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  to  burn  the  city  of  Mestre,  and  the 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Venetians  to  burn  the  tower  DtUe 
Chinese,  the  Persians,  the  Hebrews,  Bebo,7  which  appertained  to  the  out- 
the  Medes,  &c.  They  were  subse-  ward  works  of  Chiogia."  These  facts 
quently  transmitted  to  the  Phoenicians,  occurred  almost  under  the  eye  of  the 
tiie  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Alexan-  historians  who  relate  them, 
drians,  the  Byzantines,  the  Vandals,  In  1449  Dunois  threw  rockets  into 
the  Arabs,  the  Franks,  &c.  &c.    The  the  square  of  Pont  Audamar,  and 

artificial  fire  in  question  has  not  only  

been  employed  in  very  distant  epochs,  s  Liber  igoium  ad  comburendum  hostes, 

but  it  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  ^  ;n  mari  qutm  io  terrt.    See  Parts  5,  6, 

use.    The  mode  of  composing  and  10<j  13.   paris,  1804. 

using  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  <  De  Mirahilibus  Mundi,  p.  188. 

number  of  ancient  and  modern  works.  4  De  Secretis  operibus  Artis  et  Naturae, 

Certain  distinctions,  however,  in  the  cap.  6,  OpusMsjus,  p.  474,  Loadini,  1733. 

ingredients,  the  preparations,  and  es-  6  A.  Daoduli  Chronicon  in  Muratorii 


pecially  the  name,  have  caused  the  Scriptoribus  rerum  Italicarum,  1. 1 9, ,p.448. 
various  mistakes  into  which  great    J  D  Chinazzo  della  Ouerra  di  Ch.oza  m 

Muratono.  Id.  r.  15,  p.  769.    Rochelta  is 


1  Leoois  Tactica  in  J.  Meurtii  Operibus,  the  name  which  Daodolo  and  Chinazzo  girt 

t.  6,  cap.  19,  h  57.  to  these  fusees. 

3  Constantious  Porphjrogeoeta  de  adroi-  8  Histoire  geoerale  de  la  Chine,  by  Mailla, 

nistratione  Imperii  Orientalis,  part  9,  cap.  v.  9,  p.  '  67.— Histoire  de  GcDghiscan,  by 


13,  Parisiis,  1547.  Gaubil,  p.  79, 
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while  the  besieged  were  exerting  tury,  and  during  the  18th,  fusees  were 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  fire  they  disused  in  Europe,  except  for  naval 
caused,  the  French  scaled  the  walls.*  signals,  and  fetus  de  joie.  But  in 
In  a  MS.  which  passed  for  very  an-  Asia,  they  were  still  continued  to  be 
cient  in  1561,  destructive  fire-rockets  employed  in  war.  In  different  dis- 
are  described  with  minute  particula-  tricts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  feux 
rity.  It  is  recommended  that  the  de  joie  have  been  long  employed  as 
wrapper  should  be  made  of  iron  plates,  well  as  in  China, 
and  varnished,  in  order  to  prevent  The  Jew,  Benjamin  de  Tudela,  who 
their  rusting.  visited  Persia  about  1173,  saw  a  great 
Louis  CoUado,  the  chief  engineer  of  number  of  fireworks,  called  *'  suns," 
Charles  the  Vth,  informs  us,  that  at  which  were  nothing  but  rotatory  fu- 
the  period  when  he  composed  his  sees.  When  the  Portuguese,  for  the 
"Artillery  Manual,"  (in  1586)  fusees  first  time,  landed  at  Melinda  in  1498, 
were  employed,10  in  order  to  throw  the  Indians  never  ceased  during  the 
light  on  the  environs  of  besieged  places,  night  firing  off  rockets  and  cannon,  as 
and  for  the  purpose  of  routing  cavalry,  a  signal  of  rejoicing.1* 
He  recommends  that  petards  should  The  soldiers  of  Tippo  Saib  threw  a 
be  added  to  them,  in  order  to  render  great  number  of  rockets  among  the 
them  more  dangerous,  and  that  they  British  besieging  force  at  SerUigapa- 
should  be  thrown  by  means  of  a  long  tam.'*  Julienne  de  Bellair,  wno  had 
tube,  in  order  to  augment  their  pro-  previously  witnessed  their  efficacy, 
jectile  force."  uselessly  attempted  to  cause  their 
Furtembach  describes  a  kind  of  adoption  in  France  towajtis  1791. 16 
buckler  surmounted  by  a  tube,  for  the  Generals  Lariboisiere,  Alariscot,  Eble', 
purpose  of  throwing  hand-grenades  and  several  other  individuals  of  less 
and  fusees.  This  author  informs  us  note,  were  not  more  successful, 
that  the  Moors  and  other  Mussulmans  At  length  Sir  W.  Congreve  was 
made  great  use  of  them  in  their  sea-  more  fortunate ;  having  succeeded  in 
fights.'3  1805  in  prevailing  on  the  British  Go- 
He  adds,  first,  that  the  head  of  the  vernment  to  employ  them, 
rocket  ought  to  be  shod  with  harbed  Yours,  &c.  Edw.  Clarkson. 
iron ;  2d,  that  sometimes  the  wrapper  A 
was  coated  with  inflammable  matter,  ™ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  20. 
seizing  and  throwing  it  back ;  and,  1  WAS  much  gratified  with  the  en- 
3d,  that  iron  and  leaden  balls  were  graving  in  your  last  Number,  p.  105, 
introduced  into  the  petard,  which  on  from  Clarke's  drawing,  showing 
its  bursting  composed  a  destructive  tne  ^rue  proportions  and  the  architec- 
mitraille"  tural  details  of  Waltham  Cross.  It 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen-  wdl  exemplifies  the  design  of  the 
 -    whole,  and  the  beauty,  tasteful  ar- 

*  HUtoire  Anonyms  de  Charles  VI I.-  ™«f,S.ent»  ™d  «Sui*ite  ^^^Y 

Hwtoire  de  Is  Milice  Franchise,  by  Daniel,  otOi  the  parts.    Raised  on  a  broad, 

vol.  i.  p.  576.  substantial  base  of  six  steps,  and  di- 

»  In  'this  treatise,  the  wordi  roquet  sad  vided  into  four  varied  portions  or 

requeue  are  employed  to  designate  the  re-  compartments,  partly  solid,  and  partly 

h>cle  of  the  fusee.    The  whole  fusee  is  open,  it  presents  to  the  eye  and  to  the 

termed  flying -tire,  as  in  the  MS.  of  Marcus  imagination  a  composition  of  real 

Grsaeus.  beauty,  and  of  admirable  appropria- 

>»  Platica  Manual  de  ArliUeria,  p.  81,  tion.    Compared  with  the  Celtic  tu- 

Milao,  1599,  sd  edition.  mulus,  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  the 

i*  The  Chevalier  Hocqumcourt,  having  Greek  and  Roman  8arc0phagU8  or  ce- 

boarded  an  Algenne,  rece.ved  a  brnads.de  notaph,  it  Stands  forth  invested  with 

of  numerous  crenades  and  fire  projectiles.  .      '    '        ......          ,    rrt,  . 

The  latter  firework  resembled  t&  hand-si-  <*»™  *  ongmality,  and  of  Chns- 
lon  of  the  Greeks,  and  like  our  mndern 


phon  ol 
Roman 


constituted  a  kind  of  fljing        14  Castareda's  History  of  India,  translated 

fusee,  as  soon  as  it  was  abandoned  to  its  own  by  Grouchy,  p.  SO,  Antwerp,  1 554. 
impulse.  "  James's  new  and  enlarged  Military 

»  See  a  German  work  entitled  Architec-  Dictionary,  article  <<  rocket." 
tura  Navalie,  Ulm,  1629,  pp.  108  and  109.         >'  Element  de  Fortification,  &c.  p.  582. 
Gent.  Mao.  September,  1832. 
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tian  character.  It  marks  at  once  the 
taste  and  religious  feelings  of  the  age 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  compartments  immediately  above 
the  steps  or  pedestal,  is  adorned  with 
tracery  mouldings,  imitative  of  the 
forms  and  design  of  the  church  win- 
dows of  the  time.  In  each  panel  is  a 
shield.  Quatrefbil  and  trefoil  mould- 
ings fill  up  the  space  of  an  acute  pe- 
diment, the  outer  moulding  of  which 
is  decorated  with  beautiful  foliated 
crockets ;  whilst  the  finial,  of  spread- 
ing leaves,  is  placed  in,  and  forms  the 
principal  feature  of  an  enriched  frieze. 
The  spandrels  between  the  pediment 
and  angular  buttresses  are  charged 
with  sculptured  rosettes  in  small  lo- 
zenge shaped  panelling.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  Church 
and  other  buildings  of  Edward  the 
First's  age,  are  adorned  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  statues  or  effigies  of  the  de- 
ceased Queen  exhibit  drapery,  atti- 
tudes, and  expression,  evidencing  not 
only  considerable  skill  in  the  artist, 
but  an  attention  to  costume  and  por- 
traiture, which  is  commendable  and 
gratifying.  They  also  prove,  in  uni- 
son with  several  other  monumental 
and  architectural  statues  of  the  age, 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  was  then  stu- 
died and  practised  in  England  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  un- 
known artists,  and  to  the  country. 
(See  Flaxman's  "  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture.") The  richly  decorated  mass  of 
crocketed  and  finial  led  pinnacles  and 
pediments,  which  crown  this  story,  is 
replete  with  beauty  and  picturesque 
effect.  Springing  out  of,  and  tower- 
ing higher  up,  in  pyramidal  form,  is 
another  story  of  panels,  buttresses, 
and  pedi mental  crocketed  mouldings  ; 
and  here  the  genuine  ancient  members 
of  this  exquisite  architectural  monu- 
ment terminate.  At  the  top  is  a 
piece  of  stone,  which  probably  form- 
ed part  of  the  surmounting  cross,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  whole ;  but 
the  precise  form,  proportion,  and  cha- 
racter of  this  member,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, either  by  what  remains,  by 
prints,  or  any  other  evidence. 

In  the  restoration  now  contemplated, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  architect  and 
the  committee  to  adopt  a  design  for 
the  summit,  at  once  apposite  and  con- 
sistent. The  restoration  of  all  the 
other  parts  may  be  easily  and  satisfac- 


torily made:  for  there  are  sufficient 
members  remaining  of  any  face  to 
guide  and  direct  the  workmen.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  find  that  the  stone 
is  of  admirable  quality,  and  where  not 
battered  or  destroyed  by  heedless  and 
wanton  defacement,  is  almost  as  per- 
fect and  sharp  as  when  first  cut. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  and 
hasty  remarks,  Mr.  Urban,  without 
congratulating  the  lovers  of  our  archi- 
tectural antiquities,  on  the  prospect  of 
having  this  interesting  trophy  of  art 
and  affection  reinstated,  and  exhibited 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  passing 
traveller,  as  it  appeared  when  origi- 
nally finished,  and  viewed  by  the  Ca- 
tholic pilgrims  of  former  days. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Brit-ton. 

Mr.  Urb^x,        Kmt  Aug  27 

1  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting to  you  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  oak  tree  which  was  found 
two  or  three  days  since,  buried  in  a 
bed  of  sand  on  Keston  Common,  Hol- 
wood  Hill,  in  Kent.  Just  under  the 
western  entrance  of  Caesar's  Camp,  at 
that  spot,  is  the  spring-head  of  the 
little  river  Ravensbourne,  which  sup- 
plies three  fish-ponds  that  have  been 
formed  in  the  adjacent  hollow.  Three 
hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  the 
spring  is  another  hollow,  running  in 
a  parallel  direction  with  the  former 
nearly  from  south  to  north,  down- 
wards from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
having  much  the  appearance  of  an  old 
water-course. 

The  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  com- 
posed of  moist  boggy  ground,  the 
springs  there  rising  to  the  surface,  al- 
though not  with  any  decided  flow. 
These  waters  have  in  the  lapse  of 
time  decomposed  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances growing  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  formed  a  stratum  of  mould 
in  depth  about  twelve  inches. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  heath  at 
Hoi  wood  Hill  consist  of  a  hungry 
gravel,  thickly  interspersed  with  round- 
ed pebbles ;  the  whole  surface  has  a 
marked  alluvial  character,  and  has  in- 
deed much  the  appearance  of  an  old 
sea  beach,  on  which  three  varieties  of 
heath  and  a  grey  moss  are  the  only 
plants  that  can  thrive. 

During  the  drought  of  this  present 
summer  (1832),  the  river  Ravens- 
bourne  has  well  sustained  large  drau  ghts 
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for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood ;  a 
sort  of  run  upon  its  bank  of  waters, — 
the  sources  of  which  would  defy  the 
investigation  of  those  political  econo- 
mists, who,  in  a  recent  instance,  seem 
to  have  been  inclined  to  give  us  one 
more  practical  version  of  the  talc  of 
the  boy  who  possessed  a  goose  that 
laid  golden  eggs.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Urban,  for  the  digression. 

Mr.  Ward,  proprietor  of  Holwood 
Park,  with  laudable  spirit  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  increase  the  supply  of  the 
element,  by  turning  the  waters  of  the 
plashy  spot  above  mentioned  to  ac- 
count.   He  has  accordingly  caused  a 
cavity  to  be  formed  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  a  drain  to  be  cut  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hollow,  to  carry  off  their 
occasional  overflow.    In  forming  this 
channel,  the  workmen  were  obstruct- 
ed  by  a  boss  of  oak  timber,  which  they 
at  first  took  for  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
which  lay  immediately  under  the  stra- 
tum of  vegetable  mould.  On  endeavour- 
ing to  dig  it  out,  it  proved  to  be  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  and  on  sinking  about 
ten  feet  through  a  compact  stratum  of 
fine  white  sand,  they  found  the  nether 
end  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  fill- 
ed in  a  very  large  proportion  with 
fragments  of  white  shells,  minutely 
fractured,  and  so  much  decomposed  as 
to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  touch. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  70  degrees  towards  the 
S.  E. ;  several  branches  and  detached 
portions  were  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  land  at  a  short  distance.  The  trunk 
itself  appeared  to  have  turned  root  up- 
permost,and  inthat  pos  ition  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  sand.    It  is  about 
eleven  feet  in  length,  five  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  reversed  end  had  been 
a&ruptly  fractured.  The  wood  is  per- 
fectly sound,  stained  by  the  soil  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour,  the  bark  of  a  jet 
black,  and  in  a  carbonaceous  state. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the 
position  of  this  curious  natural  anti- 
quity.  Three  suggestions  might  per- 
haps be  offered  to  account  for  it;  first, 
that  it  was  engulphed  by  a  convulsion 
of  the  earth,  of  which  some  remark- 
able instances  affecting  places  not  very 
remote  from  the  site  of  this  tree,  are 
on  record ;  as,  for  example,  "  A.  D. 
1551,  the  25th  of  May,  about  noon, 
was  an   earthquake  at  Blechingly, 
Godstone,  Titsey,  Rigate,  Bedding- 
ton,   Croydon,   Albury,  and  divers 


other  places."  • — "A.  D.  1585.  On 
August  the  4th,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  ground  in  a  field  of  Sir  Percival 
Hart's,  belonging  to  this  hamlet  (Mot- 
tingham  near  Eltham),  began  to  sink 
down,  and  so  suddenly,  that  three 
great  elms  tumbled  down  into  the  hol- 
low with  their  tops  downward,  and  by 
10  of  the  clock  they  were  buried,  and 
the  chasm  filled  up  with  water."  + 

The  next  conjecture  might  be  that 
it  was  one  of  those  deposites  with 
which  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel 
resting  on  the  blue  clay  of  the  London 
basin  (as  it  is  termed  by  geologists), 
is  filled ;  these  deposits  being  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  an  irruption  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  blue  clay,  with 
its  fragments  of  marine  shells,  as  the 
ancient  bottom  of  a  much  perturbed 
sea.  The  reversed  end  of  the  tree 
found  resting  in  this  ancient  ocean 
bed,  is  a  circumstance  favourable  to 
this  presumption. 

The  third  and  equally  probable  so- 
lution may  be,  that  an  impetuous  land 
flood  at  some  very  remote  period  had 
made  its  way  down  the  hollow  in  which 
this  tree  was  found,  ploughing  up  the 
alluvial  soil  to  the  substratum  of  blue 
clay,  sweeping  away  huge  trees  in  its 
resistless  course,  and  leaving  them  sub- 
merged in  the  sand  which  it  had  washed 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  ravine.  I 
must  say  that  the  general  appearance 
of  the  spot  makes  me  rather  incline  for 
this  opinion.  Some  of  your  Corres- 
pondents who  are  versed  in  geological 
studies  may,  however,  be  induced  to 
give  you  their  judgment  of  the  matter, 
from  the  evidence  which  I  have  detailed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  that 
fossil  oaks  have  been  found  on  Park 
Farm  estate  in  the  parish  of  West 
Wickharo,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  down  in  floods  from  the  Ad- 
dington  hills ;  and  in  levelling  a 
portion  of  the  trenches  of  Caesar's 
Camp,  when  Mr.  Pitt  resided  at  Hol- 
wood, several  trunks  of  oak  trees  were 
found  in  a  boggy  spot,  over  which  the 
lines  had  passed, — placed  there,  I  am 
now  induced  to  think,  by  natural 
causes.  On  recently  clearing  out  and 
deepening  the  ponds  on  Holwood  Hill, 
portions  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
was  formed,  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
specimen,  but  which,  from  the  de- 


*  Stow's  Aonds,  4to  edit.  p.  1029. 
f  Dr.  Harris's  Hist,  of  Kent. 
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scription,  I  suspect,  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  fossil  copal  or  resin  found 
in  excavating  the  High  gate  tunnel. 
Yours,  &c.  A.  J.  K. 


Mr.  Urban,  Brook-street. 
THE  word  aroint,  in  Shakspeare, 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many 
learned  philologists,  to  explain  its 
meaning  and  derivation.  In  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Boucher's  •*  Glossary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  &c." 
a  long  and  interesting  article  on  aroint 
caught  my  attention,  and  has  led  to 
the  following  commentary,  which,  if 
you  do  not  think  the  subject  already 
exhausted,  you  may  perhaps  favour 
by  inserting  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Glossary 
calls  aroint  "an  interjection,  which, 
in  the  days  of  superstition,  was  pro- 
bably the  established  formulary  for 
exorcising  witches ;  being  to  be  met 
with  in  print,  as  far  as  I  know,  only 
in  Shakspeare,  who  uses  it  twice,  as 
equivalent  to  away,  begone,  vanish, 
avaunt."  According  to  this  interpre- 
tation, however,  aroint  seems  to  be 
used  rather  as  the  imperative  of  a 
verb,  than  as  an-  interjection ;  it  is 
not  "  a  sudden  motion  or  passion  of 
the  mind,"  as  an  interjection  is  ;  it  is 
not  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  or  an 
ejaculation  of  exorcism,  or  a  formulary 
to  deprecate  evil,  but  a  command  to 
go,  to  be  off,  to  get  hence,  to  hasten 
away. 

Respecting  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  the  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  It 
appears  to  me  not  improbable  that 
aroint  may  have  some  connexion  with 
the  words,  rogne,  Ft.,  rogna,  It.,  which 
signify  scab,  leprosy,  scurvy;  disor- 
ders very  common  and  inveterate  in 
this  country  in  ancient  times.  The 
word  ronyon  in  the  first  quotation  is 
probably  referable  to  the  same  source. 
If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded, 
the  malediction  'aroint  thee,'  is 
equivalent  to  '  the  plague  take  thee/ 
or  to  a  more  modern  anathema.  The 
phrases  *  scurvy  fellow,'  *  scurvy 
trick,'  are  still  in  use." 

That  the  origin  of  the  word  ronyon 
may  be  French  or  Italian,  above  cited, 
is  highly  probable,  but  that  aroint 
should  have  the  same  derivation,  is  by 
no  means  evident. 

Mr.  Boucher  informs  us,  that  the 
word  rynt  in  Cheshire  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  moving  or  altering  the  posi- 


tion, and  says,  that  the  word,  when 
he  heard  it  pronounced,  sounded  in 
his  ears  like  "  aroint."  And  Mr. 
Roger  Wilbraham,  in  his  Cheshire 
Glossary,  considers  rynt,roynt,  or  runt, 
a*  synonymous  with  aroint.  "Rynt 
thee,"  he  says,  "  is  an  expression 
used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow,  when 
she  is  milked,  to  bid  her  get  out  of 
the  way."  And  he  thinks  it  may  be 
derived  from  the  old  adverb  *'  arowne 
found  in  the  Promptorium  Parv;  Cle- 
ricorum,  and  there  explained  by  re- 
mote teortum ;  or  from  the  Saxon  ry- 
man  or  rumian,  to  get  out  of  the  way." 
In  Collier's  Lancashire  Dialect,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Tim  Bobbin, 
'  rynty*  is  explained  '  it  and  off.* 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears 
that  the  identity  of  the  Shakspearian 
aroint  with  the  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire rynt,  roynt,  rynty,  is  made  out ; 
but  the  etymology  is  still  doubtful,  for 
none  of  the  numerous  conjectures  that 
have  been  hazarded  upon  this  subject 
are  sufficiently  happy  to  carry  convic- 
tion of  their  truth. 

There  is,  however,  an  Italian  word 
so  similar  in  sound  and  sense  to  aroint, 
as  leads  me  to  believe  that  to  this  we 
must  look  as  the  origin  of  our  Eng- 
lish word.  The  word  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  arranca,  the  imperative  of  the 
verb  arrancare;  which  is  thus  explain- 
ed in  Florio's  folio  Dictionary,  1688. 
— *'  To  go,  to  trudge,  to  shtd  away  in 
haste,  as  cripples  and  lame  men  do  be- 
ing punned;  also  to  pull,  to  grub,  to 
root  or  pluck  away  or  from,  with  vio- 
lence ;  also  to  twirl  about." 

Francesco  Redi,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  esteemed  masters  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Academia  della  Cnuca,  in 
his  Dithyrambic  Ode  "  Bacco  in  Tos- 
cana,"  several  times  uses  the  word  ar- 
ranca in  the  sense  of  pushing  a  galley 
rapidly  through  the  water  by  means 
of  the  oars ;  and  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing note  on  the  words  "  Pastavoga  ar- 
ranca arranca,'*  p.  34,  v.  7  : 

"  Ottimamente  il  Vocabolario  delta  Cnu- 
ca, Arrancare,  da  Anca.  Propriameote  U 
camminare,  che  fanno  con  fretta  gli  zoppi  o 
sciancati;  diceai  altreti  delle  gmlee,  quando 
ai  voga  di  forza,  che  e  lo  ateaao,  che  an  dare 
a  voga  arraocata.  Gramat.  Proven  z.  Ran- 
queiar,  clandicare.  Nella  storia  della  JSlb- 
bia  in  lingo*  proveozale  del  nio  aotichiaai- 
mo  Tea  to  a  penna,  Luytant  Jacob  ab  Cancel, 
donati  /' 'angel  una  Jarida  cn  I'anqua,  si  out 
la  li  encodarmi,  e  per  a  quella  Jarida  Jo  Ja- 
cob renqualas.   E  di  qui  pme  I'Etimolngia 
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la  voce  Ronco  in  lignificato  di  Zoppa,  quaodo 
»«  De  desiderasse  un'  altra  different*  di  queila 
accennata  ael  priucipio  di  questo  anoota- 
sione.  Trovo  la  voce  Rauco  nel  antico 
libro  della  Cura  delle  malattie  i  Quando  son 
ranchi  e  storpiati  per  Iungo  tempo,  non  de 
timedim," 

M.  l'Abbe  des  Sauvages  published 
aDictionnaire  Languedocien-Francois, 
of  which  a  new  edition  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  was  printed  in  1/85.  In  this  I 
find  the  following  words  and  explana- 
tions : 

"Araoca;  arracher  et  non  deVacher. 
S'aranca  la  Barba  ;  %  'arracher  la  Barbe. 

"Aranca,  ou  ftattfa  ;  »e  sauver,  s'enfuir.= 
s'aranca;  »e  j otter,  s'elaocer. 

"Arencn;  se  raccourcir,  se  ramasser 
comme  lea  Vera  de  Terre. 

*•  Biarda*  u  explained  «  s'enfiiir  precipi- 
tamtnent.'  " 

Menage,  in  his  Origini  della  Lingua 
Italiana,  agrees  with  Redi  in  deriving 
arrancare  from  Anca ;  the  primary 
signification  of  which  is  the  haunch 
or  hip,  hut  it  likewise  signifies  the 
ancle.  Either  of  these  parts  is  the 
frequent  seat  of  lameness  and  defor- 
mity from  sciatica,  from  exposure  to 
cold,  from  intemperate  and  dissolute 
habits,  or  from  accidental  injuries  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  explanation  given 
by  Florio  of  arrancare,  "  to  skud 
away  in  haste,  as  cripples  and  lame 
men  do  being  pursued/'  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  such  destitute  and  afflicted 
persons. 

If  the  conjecture  be  correct,  that 
arranca  and  aroint  are  cognate  words, 
the  choice  of  the  latter  by  Shak- 
speare  will  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
happy  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  in- 
trusive witch ;  for  not  only  does  it 
order  her  to  hasten  away,  lest  she  be 
pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  but 
it  likewise  implies  contempt  for  her 
lameness,  decrepitude,  or  deformity. 
It  was  therefore  well  fitted  to  rouse 
that  extreme  degree  of  ire  in  the  old 
Hag,  which  is  afterwards  so  admira- 
bly depicted; — ire  the  more  demonia- 
cal, because  it  was  to  wreak  itself,  not 
upon  her  who  had  committed  the  of- 
fence, not  upon  "  the  rump-fed  ron- 
yon,"  on  whom  the  sorceries  would 
fall  comparatively  harmless,  but  upon 
the  innocent  and  distant  husband,  who 
was  to  be  visited  with  the  harassing 
and  utmost  vengeance  of  the  malicious 
and  vindictive  sorceress. 

Yours,  &C  'XkapavBpanos. 
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Mb.  Ueban,  Kingston-upm-Hull. 

Aug.  28. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  consider- 
able pleasure  several  able  papers  on 
Archery  in  previous  numbers  of  your 
valuable  Magazine,  especially  one  by 
Dr.  Meyrick,  relative  to  the  length  of 
the  old  English  war  or  sheaf  arrow ; 
on  which  subject,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

That  the  ancient  English  Archers, 
in  many  instances,  drew  their  cloth- 
yard  shafts,  few,  I  should  apprehend, 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt;  the  fact 
being  fully  confirmed  by  our  early 
poets  and  historians :  but  that  the 
cloth-yard  measure  in  those  days  was 
36  inches,  appears  to  be  very  difficult 
to  prove,  and  at  present  remains  a 
matter  of  doubt.  I  have  for  some 
time  past  turned  my  attention  to  that 
subject,  but  have  not  as  yet  arrived 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Per- 
haps the  learned  Doctor,  who  has  op- 
portunities for  research  enjoyed  but 
by  few,  will  not  deem  the  subject 
unworthy  further  investigation. 

The  Norman  conqueror,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  passed  sta- 
tutes enacting  that  stamped  weights 
and  measures  should  be  adopted 
throughout  the  realm,  "  as  his  good 
predecessors  had  used."  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  at  this  period 
any  standard  measure  for  cloth  had 
been  established,  for  we  are  told  that 
"  the  cloth-yard  measure  was  first  fixed 
by  Henry  the  First's  arm."  Taking 
this  for  granted  to  have  been  the  case, 
it  would  give  us,  I  should  suppose, 
about  30  inches :  but  as  we  know 
that  Governments  have  the  power  of 
altering  or  confirming  these  measures, 
changes  would  necessarily  from  time 
to  time  take  place,  so  that  we  have  at 
present  36  inches  in  our  standard 
cloth  yard. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  bows  in 
former  times  were  much  higher  strung 
than  they  are  at  present ;  so  that  the 
archers  of  Bosworth  field  would  need 
great  muscular  exertion  to  obey  their 
leaders'  command  to  "  Draw,  archers, 
draw  your  arrowt  to  their  heads;"  even 
although  they  were  but  thirty  inches 
in  length.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  "  Eng- 
lish Bowman,"  mentions  an  iron  barb- 
ed arrow  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  29 
inches  long,  which  was  dug  up  near 
the  ruins  of  Harwood  Castle  in  York- 
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shire,  which,  from  its  durable  quality, 
he  supposes  to  have  been  kept  as  a 
standard  arrow  for  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  arrow  in  Dr.  Meyrick's 
possession,  found  in  the  moat  of  Clif- 
ford's Tower,  York,  be  of  a  corre- 


sponding length,  it  will  go  far  to  con- 
firm this  opinion. 

Yours,  &c. 

Geo.  Milner,  jun. 
Capt.  of  the  HulUhire  Bowmen. 
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CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

On  the  Origin  op  the  Greek  Particles—  Ap  and  Ktv. 


SIR  Godfrey  Hermann,  who,  if  not  plain,  I  have  to  suggest  that  the  Ho- 
the  best  Greek  scholar  at  present  in  meric  Kty  is  the  same  as  the  Teutonic 
existence,  at  least  thinks  himself  so,  Kan,  and  the  Oriental  Khan,  the  root  of 
and  that  is  probably  the  same  thing  the  German  Kbnig,  whence  the  Eng- 
in  the  estimation  of  that  really  cle-  lish  King.  Now  as  Ksv  and  *Ay  are 
ver  German,  has  in  his  very  full  but  similar  in  meaning,  so  must  the  idea, 
frequently  faulty  treatise  on  the  Greek  which  gave  rise  to  one  word,  be  simi- 
particle  *Av,  started  an  idea  respect-  lar  to  the  idea,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ing  the  origin  of  Kcp  and  *Av,  which  other.  Hence  if  Key  have  its  origin 
for  its  absurdity  certainly  owns  no    in  the  idea  of  kingly  power,  *Aj*  must 

parallel.    His  notion  is  that,  because  have  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  kingly 

Kat  and  K«  seem'  to  have  a  similar  power  also ;  and  thus,  if  Krv  be  the 

meaning  in  such  expressions  as  or  root  of,  or  derived  from.  Khan,  or 
m  Scots  intn*tb\jrat,  and  tt  «ccv  dd-    Kbnig,  *A>  must  be  the  root  of  or 

vardv  y*  q>vyot*v,  it  is  manifest  that  derived  from  Av-ck  :  a  word  which 

Km  and  Kc,  from  which  the  Latin  Que  contains  within  itself  both  Kc  and  A*, 

is  derived,  are  one  and  the  same  and  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Anak, 

word.  But  when  he  comes  to  account  and  to  the  Greek  or  Thracian  Apok-cs 

for  the  origin  of*Ai>,  a  word  similar  in  and  Avok-oi,  the  titles  given  to  Castor 

meaning  to  Kc  or  Kc»,  finding  himself  and  Pollux  ;  who,  in  their  character  of 

unable  to  pursue  the  analogy  between  Aios-Kopoi,  sons  of  Jove,  were,  in  the 

*  Am  and  another  word  different  in  form,  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  what  Anak 

though  in  meaning  similar  to  Kat,  he  a  Son  of  God  was  in  the  mythology 

falls  into  the  greater  absurdity  of  sup-  of  the  Jews. 

posing  that  *Av  is  an  abbreviation  of  Since,  then,  Kcv  and  *Ak  thus  both 
Am.  But  how  or  why  two  words,  so  convey  the  idea  of  power,  it  is  easy  to 
different  in  their  origin  as  Kc,  derived  understand  why  they  were  united  to 
from  Kal,  and  *Aj»,  derived  from  'Ave,  that  mood  of  a  verb,  by  which  an  act 
came  to  be  in  every  respect  synony-  is  described,  where  the  idea  of  power 
mous.  Sir  Godfrey  does  not  tell  us.  is  to  be  conveyed  ;  or  in  other  words, 
And  yet,  had  he  remembered  the  Teu-  why  they  were  united  to  the  potential 
tonic  und,  whence  comes  the  English  or  power  mood.  Hence  too  we  can 
and,  (whose  original  meaning,  says  understand  why,  since  the  idea  of  an 
Horne  Tooke,  was  add,)  Hermann  act  that  may  be  done  is  necessarily 
might  have  seen  the  same  analogy  be-  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  future 
tween  *Av  and  and,  that  he  has  found  time,  the  potential  mood  must  have  a 
between  Kc  and  Kat.  But  how  perfect  close  affinity  with  the  future .  tense ; 
soever  this  analogy  may  appear  to  be,  and  thus  we  find  in  Greek  Xtyotft  av, 
in  reality  it  avails  us  nothing,  as  be-  /  may  speak,  is  frequently  used  to  ex- 
ing  totally  unable  to  explain  the  fact,  press  I  will  speak.  Further,  since  all 
why  words  originally  conveying  the  active  power  in  nature  is  opposed  by 
idea  of  addition  should  come  to  convey  a  power  not  active,  if  Xryot/u  with  av 
the  idea  of  a  contingency ;  and  why  conveys  the  idea  of  active  power,  /  may 
they  were  united  to  that  mood  of  a  or  /  will  speak,  the  idea  of  a  power  not 
verb  by  which  the  idea  of  a  wish  is  active,  as  may  J  speak,  must  be  ex- 
conveyed,  pressed  by  Xryoifu,  without  av.  Now, 
To  solve,  then,  a  problem,  that  nei-  as  the  deed,  which  the  stronger  agent 
ther  Hermann  nor  any  one  else,  as  has  the  power  to  do,  the  weaker  has 
far  as  I  know  of,  has  been  able  to  ex-  only  the  with  not  to  be  done,  a  reason 
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naturally  suggests  itself,  why  the  same 
mode  is  both  potential  and  optative ; 
and  why  the  potential  and  optative 
meanings  must  depend  respectively 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
particle  conveying  the  idea  of  power ; 
for  as  the  tenth  to  do  a  thing  precedes 
the  power  to  do  it,  the  optative  mean- 
ing must  be  prior  to  the  potential 
meaning ;  and  hence,  if  \eyoifu  stand 
by  itself,  it  must  a  priori  convey  the 
idea  of  a  wish;  and  consequently,  when 
the  optative  mood  is  required  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  the  potential  mood, 
a  potential  particle  must  of  necessity 
be  added. 

Having  thus  shown  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  optative  and  potential 
moods,  and  the  analogy  between  the 
Greek  Kev  and  the  Teutonic  Kan,  I  pro- 
ceed to  remark,  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
Teutonic  may,  we  can  discover  the 
meaning  of  Xry-ot/x-t,  or  X/£-eu/x-«,  to 
be  apeak  may  I :  where  the  letters  otp 
and  aifi  are  to  be  explained  by  and  in 
return  explain  the  Oriental  OM  and 
AM,  the  two  mystic  words  used  to 
express  the  power*  of  creation;  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  under- 
stand why  a  male  Deity  was  called 
IAM  by  the  Orientals,  and  a  female 
Deity  MAI-A  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans :  and  hence  too  we  can  perceive 
that  the  letters  AM  and  OM,  which 
united  form  AMO,  thus  expressed  in 

M 

the  monogram     A      do  in  reality 
aLio, 

unfold  the  secret  of  the  Empedoclean 
theory  of  *Ep«ar,  Love,  and  Ncucos  or 
\\vrtpw,  Hate,  or,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  by  AIQ  (the  mother 
of  Venus),  and  in  Latin  by  OAI,  / 
hate,  or  in  words  entirely  Latin, 
AMOR  and  ROMA;  a  mystery  for 
the  divulging  of  which  Valerius  Sora- 
nus  suffered  death,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny's  Preface  to  his  Natural  His- 
tory. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that,  although 
we  can  thus  understand  how  Xry-oip-t, 
or  Xc£-atp-(,  came  to  signify  speak  may 
I,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passive  termination 
XexS-ei-rfP.  But  in  that  word,  nu  is 
the  sign  of  the  passive  voice,  as  in 
Xry-otfi-r/v.  Hence  «,  like  otp,  must 
be  the  sign  of  the  optative  mood.  Now 
«t  is  only  another  form  of  the  impera- 
tive fa,  grant,  which,  like  may  J,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  wish.  Hence  we 
find  in  Greek  the  expression  cc  /xoc  yc- 


potro,  may  it  be  to  me  ;  and  hence  too 
we  can  understand  that  the  Greek  *18* 
is  only  an  abbreviation  of  fa  Bet,  grant, 
God,  (or  as  we  say  in  English,  God 
grant  J  to  which  an  optative  mood 
was  of  course  subjoined. 

In  thus  accounting  for  the  termina- 
tions oifi-i,  cu/i-i,  and  and  the  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  opta- 
tive and  potential  moods,  I  have  shown 
that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage may  be  resolved,  by  admitting 
the  existence  of  an  active  and  passive 
principle  in  Nature ;  and  I  could,  if  1 
chose  it,  prove  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  material  existence  can  be  explained 
by  the  extension  of  the  Newtonian 
principle  of  Centripetal  and  Centrifu- 
gal forces,  or,  as  the  ancients  more 
correctly  called  them,  Antagonist 
Powers.  But  this  would  lead  me  too 
far  from  my  present  purpose.  Suffice 
it,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  principle  will  enable  us 
to  perceive  why  if  REG-o  means  an 
active  power,  I  rule,  GER-o  will  mean 
a  power  not  active,  I  bear;  if  KEN-O 
means  /  know,  NEG-O  will  mean  I 
know  not ;  if  GEN-O  means  I  beget, 
NEC-0  will  mean  /  destroy:  and  thus 
in  English,  /  like,  is  merely  the  anta- 
gonist idea  to  /  kill,  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  Empedoclean  theory 
mentioned  above,  and  preserved  in 
the  words  AIO  and  OAI. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  written 
for  the  instruction  of  J.  T.  and  other 
etymologists,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
in  the  language  of  Payne  Knight,  that 
as  they  begin  their  researches  at  the 
wrong  end,  the  farther  they  carry 
them  on,  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  truth,  I  will  give  a  list  of  words 
derived  from  GER-O. 

1.  yeppa — gerra,  a  light  shield. — 2. 
wherry,  a  boat,  made  like  a  light  shield. 
—3.  car,  a  light  waggon.-—*,  carry, 
I  bear. — 5.  guerra,*  contest — 6.  tear. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  that  as  Rex 
comes  from  Regis,  "thou  rulest,"  so 
all  the  Latin  nouns  ending  in  x,  as 
dux,  fax,  faex,  lux,  nox,  nux,  and  pax, 
are  in  fact  derived  from  the  2d  pers. 
sing,  of  verbs ;  and  thus  we  destroy 
at  once  the  absurd  notion  of  Professor 
Lee,  adopted  by  J.  T.  that  "  the  verb 

*  This  word,  from  which  the  French 
guerre  is  derived,  is  found  in  a  MS.  Latin 
translation  of  /Esop'a  Fables,  of  the  12th 
century,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  editions  of"  Esopus  Moralizatus," 
or  «•  Cuna  bono  Comraento." 
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is  in  its  crude  state  nothing  more  than 
a  noun  in  some  form  or  another."  But 
while  1  reject  this  theory,  I  do  not 
m^an  to  support  the  antagonist  theory 
of  Valckenaer,  that  all  Greek  words 
are  derived  from  verbs.  For  the  fact 
will  be  found  to  be,  that,  as  all  our 
ideas  are  not  derived  from  active  mat- 
ter, but  some  of  them  obtained  also 
from  matter  inactive,  the  origin  of  all 
words  cannot  be  verbs,  by  which  the 
properties  of  active  matter  are  express- 
ed, but  must  be  nouns  also,  by  which 
the  properties  of  matter  not  active  are 
expressed.  For  example,  the  Teu- 
tonic Man,  the  same  as  the  Latin 
Man-us,  (man  being,  as  Aristotle  and 
Helvetius  truly  said,  the  handy  ani- 
mal, tear  <gox*)v»)  ia  plainly  a  radical 
noun,  because  it  expresses  a  property 
of  inactive  matter;  while  Vir-es,  strength, 
expressing  a  property  of  active  matter, 
may  be  derived  from  Vir-es,  thou  art  a 
man ;  or  from  Vires,  thou  art  vigorous, 
as  a  spriny  plant;  or,  since  the  first 
syllable  of  Fires  is  long,  from  Vis  and 
lies;  where  not  only  is  Vis  the  nomi- 
native of  the  noun,  but  also  the  2d 
pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  Volo,  Vis ;  and 
in  like  manner  Res  is  not  only  the  no- 
minative of  the  noun,  but  also  the  2d 
pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  Reis  (Pets) ;  and 
thus  a  connexion  is  shown  to  exist, 
referable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  anta- 
gonist properties  of  matter  active  and 
passive,  and  not,  as  Heraclitus  sup- 
posed, to  the  principle  that  all  things 
Jiow,  nor,  as  the  Pythagoreans  assert- 
ed, to  the  principle  that  all  things 
stand;  doctrines  that  Plato  has  in  the 
Cratylus  endeavoured  rather  to  ridi- 
cule than  been  able  to  refute ;  because 
he  either  did  not  see,  or  would  not 
say,  that  the  whole  truth  lies  in  the 
union  of  those  very  doctrines,  and 
thus  verifies  the  adage,  medio  tutis- 
Simus  ibis.  A.  Q. 

Mr.  Urban, 
THE  smallest  points  in  critical  lite- 
rature may  happen  to  be  so  entwined 
with  matters  of  essential  moment,  as 
to  deserve  some  attention  even  from 
the  profoundest  scholars.  And  it  is 
only  because  I  view  the  following  to- 
pics in  that  light,  that  I  offer  them  to 
the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. 

Ovid's  Epistleof  Penelope  to  Ulysses 
begins  with  the  following  distich  : 


Hanc  tua  Penelojw  lento  tibi  mittit,  U I  vise  : 
Nil  mini  rescribas :  itUmen  ipse  ven'u 

The  second  line  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  doubt  and  of  emendation.  In 
Mr.  Valpy's  Delphin  edition  it  stands 
thus  : 

Nil  mihi  rescribu  ut  tamen,  ipse  veni. 

Can  ut  tamen  be  justified  in  a  posi- 
tion so  very  peculiar  ?  is  one  ques- 
tion. Can  Nil  mini  rescribas,  as  com- 
monly edited,  be  justified  in  the  sense 
of  Ne  quid  rescribas  t  is  another. 

If  the  latter  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, I  should  like  to  see  some 
adequate  and  decisive  authority 
brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  it. 
The  passage  from  Horace,  book  i.  ode 
xxxviii. 

Simplici  myrto  nihil  aUabores, 
Sedulus  com ; 

or  in  whatever  way  edited,  labours 
itself  too  much  under  obscurity  and 
unsettledness,  to  be  adduced  in  evi- 
dence at  all. 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resnlvit. 

Eut  supposing  the  difficulty  to  be 
got  over  as  to  Nil  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  JVe  quid,  a  friend  of  mine  has 
ingeniously  suggested  a  very  easy  and 
very  apt  alteration : 

Nil  mihi  rescribas,  tu  tamen  ipse  ?eni. 


In  Horace,  book  i.  ode  xii.  the  21st 
line  as  usually  read, 

Prseliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo, 
Liber,  et  saevia  in i mica  Virgo,  &c. 

certainly  presents  neque  in  a  very  dis- 
putable position  ;  and  by  that  awk- 
wardness alone  partly  justifies  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  reads 
the  whole  passage  thus : 

Proximos  alii  tamen  occupavit 
Pallas  honores, 
Prseliis  audax.  Neque  te  silebo, 
Liber,  et  saevis,  &c.  &c. 

Bentley's  remark  is  this,  after  de- 
fending the  warlike  title  of  Pallas  :  Sed 
et  illud  vide,  quanto  venustius  senten- 
tiam  inchoet  neque,  Neque  te  silebo, 
Liber ;  quam  si,  ut  vulgo  fit,  in  me- 
diant orationem  intrudatur,  Praliis 
audax  neque  te.  He  has  certainly  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head :  who  will  clinch 
it  for  him?  or  has  that  been  done? 
and  if  so,  where  ?      Yours,  &c. 

8  Sept.  Q.  V. 
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The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  late  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  F.S.A. 

Introduction  and  Descriptions  to  the  same, 
by  Alfred  John  Kerope,  F.S.A.  4to. 

UPWARDS  of  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  accident  which  ar- 
rested Mr.  C.  Stothard 's  meritorious 
labours  ;  and  we  confess  that  our  pa- 
tience lias  not  been  slightly  proved  in 
awaiting  the  tardy  issue  of  the  three 
numbers  of  plates  from  his  original 
drawings,  which  have  been  brought 
out  since  that  melancholy  event.  We 
are  not  disposed,  however,  after  the 
proprietor  Mrs.  Bray's  (late  Mrs.  C. 
Stothard)  candid  apology,  to  reject 
the  reasons  she  has  alleged  for  the 
delay  of  publication,  but  rather,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  to  laud  her 
perseverance  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  fine  collection  from  Mr.  Stothard's 
masterly  pencil,  at  length  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  volume. 

It  was  certainly  fortunate  that  he 
left  behind  him  drawings,  more  we 
believe  than  sufficient  for  the  above 
purpose  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  etching 
needle,  as  Mr.  Kempe  has  well  ob- 
served, could  be  transferred  to  no 
hand  employed  to  succeed  him  in 
transferring  them  to  the  copper. 

No.  10,  published  after  his  death, 
consisted  principally  of  plates  which 
he  had  himself  executed ;  to  these 


were  added,  very  closely  resem- 
bling his  style,  by  his  brother  Mr. 
Robert  Stothard,  and  one  very  elabo- 
rately finished  by  Mr.  Blorc.  Criti- 
cally speaking,  we  prefer  No.  11, 
etched  by  the  late  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Howlett,  to  No.  12,  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smith.  There  is  less  of  the  neatness 
of  finish  in  Mr.  Howlett's  etchings 
than  in  Mr.  Smith's,  but  there  is  also 
less  of  the  mechanism  of  the  graphic 
art,  and  more  of  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Stothard's  inimitable  drawings.  A 
certain  hardness  of  manner  is  the  de- 
fect which  Mr.  Smith  has  to  correct ; 
his  hand  is  otherwise  firm,  decided, 
and  capable  of  exquisite  finish.  Mr. 
Howlett's  and  Mr.  Smith's  plates, 
however,  very  respectably  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  work  ;  and  their  num- 
Gekt.  Mao.  Septemlcr,  1832. 
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ber,  24,  compared  with  the  1 18  etched 
by  Mr.  Stothard,  is  not  sufficient  to. 
abstract  from  the  spirit  of  the  original 
undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  they 
fill  up  most  desirably  certain  chasms 
which  must  have  otherwise  existed  in 
the  chronological  series  of  monuments; 
and  make  it  what  the  author  purposed, 
a  splendid  illustration  of  costume^ 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military,  from 
the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  tQ 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  great 
allowance  also  to  be  made  for  any 
other  artist  taking  up  Mr.  Stothard's 
needle,  in  consideration  of  the  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  he 
employed  k  comparatively  with  them- 
selves. Mr.  Stothard's  hand  had  been 
formed  by  a  severe  course  of  study  in 
those  only  schools  for  correct  draw- 
ing, the  antique  Greek  sculpture,  and 
the  living  model;  he  possessed  a  most 
discriminating  taste,  and  adhered  to  a 
rigid  principle  of  truth  in  all  he  drew, 
(See  Mr.  Kempe's  Introduction,  p.  1.) 
Yet  even  with  all  these  advantages, 
those  of  practice  in  one  particular  line 
of  drawing  and  etching  are  very  evi- 
dent in  the  successive  plates  executed 
by  Mr.  Stothard,  and  the  first  num- 
bers of  his  publication  were  greatly 
exceeded  in  style  of  execution  by  those 
which  followed.  Of  this  Mr.  Stothard 
himself  was  so  conscious,  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  he  re-etched  hi? 
plates. 

The  perfect  comprehension  which 
Mr.  Stothard  has  managed  to  convey 
of  the  armour,  vestments,  and  orna- 
ments of  his  monumental  effigies,  is 
one  striking  feature  of  his  work.  Ho 
gives  front  views  and  profiles  of  most 
of  his  effigies ;  and  makes  out  in  de- 
tail every  strap,  buckle,  crown,  hel- 
met, or  collar,  which  can  convey  in- 
formation to  the  student  in  the  archae- 
ology of  costume. 

Of  the  beautiful  effigy  of  Richard 
Beaucharop,  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  in-, 
stance,  he  made  front,  back,  and  two 
profile  views.  Three  of  these  were 
etched  by  himself,  in  his  best  style. 
His  etchings  of  King  Henry  II.  front 
yiew,  of  King  John,  King  Henry  III. 
Eleanor  Queen  of  Edward  the  First ; 
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of  Wellysburne  de  Montfort,  King 
Edward  II.  King  Edward  III.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Henry  IV.  and  his 
Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  of  Sir  Oliver 
Ingham,  Sir  John  Pechy,  otc.  &c.  are 
unrivalled  specimens  of  his  skill  in 
monumental  delineation.  The  outline 
vignette  elevations  of  the  tombs  are 
drawn  in  so  pure  and  simple  a  style, 
conveying  so  much  information  to  the 
lovers  of  our  ancient  architecture,  that 
we  regret  whenever  we  turn  the  pages 
of  the  work,  to  observe  that  it  could  be 
illustrated  with  so  few  specimens  ac- 
cording to  his  original  plao. 

We  now  approach  Mr.  Kempe's  In- 
troduction and  letter-press  descrip- 
tions, premising  that  he  has  a  difficult 
task  to  perform,  who  takes  up  the 
subject  of  a  defunct  author  with  a 
view  to  its  completion.  Luckily,  in 
this  instance,  the  intercourse  of  inti- 
mate friendship  and  a  congenial  line 
of  study  gave  Mr.  Kempe  some  ad- 
vantages for  the  task,  which  might 
have  been  wanting,  had  it  been  con- 
signed to  other  hands.  Mr.  Kempe 
has  made  little  allusion  in  bis  Intro- 
duction to  the  armour,  costume,  and 
modes  of  interment  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  in  the  classic  ages  ; 
perhaps  he  considered  that  so  deep 
and  learned  a  view  had  been  taken  of 
those  matters  by  the  late  Mr.  Gough 
in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments,  that  it 
would  have  the  air  of  mere  plagiarism 
to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Kempe  has,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  infuse  into  his  In- 
troduction an  air  of  originality,  and 
to  convey  to  his  readers  instruction 
and  amusement.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  armour  from  chain  mail  to 
plate  : 

"  The  military  costume,  from  the  tniliury 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages,  necessarily 
forms  a  rao*t  prominent  feature  in  the  Mo- 
numental Effigies  of  Great  Briuiu.  The 
rent  of  the  tenant  in  capite  was  military  ser- 
vice; and  every  great  landholder  therefore 
became  a  knight.  The  mail  and  the  plate, 
in  modern  days,  have  been  stripped  from 
under  the  surcoat,  or  *  cote  armure,'  of  our 
Gentry,  but  tbey  still  retain  the  distinctive 
emblazonments  with  which  the  surcoat  was 
wrought,  as  the  badge  of  their  noble  de- 
scent, and  thus  have  perpetuated  the  pride 
of  chivalry;  not  indeed  (speaking  in  u  limited 
sense)  reprehensible,  for  when  associated, 
as  it  always  assumed  to  he,  with  religion,  it 
leads  to  actions  '  sans  peur  ft  sans  reproche* 
Ancient  armour  may  be  classed  under  three 
distinct  periods.    In  the  first,  the  outward 
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defence  of  the  body  was  chiefly  composed  of 
mail  (to  apply  tliat  as  a  general  term  for 
armour  composed  of  minute  pieces,  and  not 
strictly  with  a  view  to  its  derivation)  ;  that 
mail  was  either  of  small  plates  of  metal  like 
fish  scales,  of  square  or  lozenge -shaped 
plates  or  maseles,  or  of  rings,  which  perhaps 
were  not  at  first  interlinked  or  rive  tied  to- 
gether, but  sown  down  upon  quilted  cloth. 
Examples  of  all  these  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  prints  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  after  Mr.  Charles  Stotbard's  origi- 
nal drawings. 

"  In  the  second  period  the  mail  was  ex- 
ternally strengthened  about  the  arms  and 
legs  with  plates  of  iron.  A  belmet  cover- 
ing the  head  and  face  was  introduced,  or  a 
moveable  ventaille  or  baviere,  was  added  for 
the  same  purpose  to  the  scull-cup.  The 
third  period  inclosed  the  body  from  head  to 
foot  in  plate  of  steel,  and  the  chain  mail 
only  makes  its  appearance  at  the  aisselles  or 
arm-pit  joiuts  of  the  armour,  either  as  gus- 
sets, or  worn  underneath,  as  a  haubergeon, 
or  lighter  shirt  of  mail.  The  camail  (cap- 
mail)  or  gorget  of  mail,  so  called  from  ite 
being  attached  by  a  lace  to  the  basinet  or 
cap,  was,  on  account  of  the  pliability  which 
it  afforded  to  the  motion  of  the  neck,  at 
first  retained,  but  was  ultimately  displaced 
°7  *  gorg*t  of  plele.  To  the  breast-plate 
the  protuberant  form  of  a  pigeon's  breast 
was  given,  particularly  well  calculated  to 
glance  off  the  thrust  of  a  spear,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  body  from  being  injured  by  blows 
causing  deep  indentations  in  the  armour." — 
Introduction,  p.  6*. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  persons  re- 
presenting the  effigies  delineated  in 
Mr.  Stothard's  work,  are  necessarily 
brief.  Mr.  Kempe  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  to  condense  within  a 
small  compass,  as  much  authentic  and 
material  information  relative  to  them 
as  in  his  power.  While  he  adheres 
to  matter  of  fact,  he  contrives  occa- 
sionally to  throw  over  his  Memoirs 
that  colouring  which  belongs  to  the 
romance  of  history.  Nor  do  we  mean 
to  hint  that  this  is  a  false  tone,  for  it 
really  pervaded  every  object  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry. 

The  appropriation  of  a  remarkably 
fine  effigy  in  Hitchendon  Church, 
Bucks,  to  Richard  Wellysburne  de 
Montfort,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  fled 
from  the  battle  of  Evesham,  probably 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  having 
changed  his  name  to  Wellysburne, 
died  in  retirement  at  Hitchendon,  is 
a  shrewd  conjecture  of  Mr.  Kempe, 
well  supported  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.— p.  36. 
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When  Mr.  Kempe  describes  the 
death  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  he 
gives  it  a  poetical  version,  and  that 
our  readers  may  judge  how  far  he  was 
justified  in  that  mode,  we  shall  ena- 
■ble  them  to  parallel  his  account  with 
the  old  Chronicle  which  he  cites.  On 
that  Monarch  resigning  his  crown  to 
his  son, 

44  The  Queen  and  Mortimer  saw  that  even 
from  hU  miserable  existence,  if  protracted, 
might  accrue  vengeance  for  their  own  head*. 
They  therefore  sent  orders  to  Gournay  and 
Maltravcrs  for  his  death ;  a  command  too 
promptly  and  cruelly  obeyed  by  those  in* 
atrumenta  of  hell,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Thomas  Berkeley  from  his  Castle,  en- 
tered the  King's  chamber  at  dead  of  night, 
threw  him  on  his  bed,  and  introduced  a  red- 
hot  iron  through  a  horn  into  his  body.  The 
ancient  walls  of  the  castle,  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Berkeley,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Severn  sea,  resounded  with  bis  dying 
shrieks.  The  peasant  was  aroused  from  the 
tranquil  slumber  so  little  known  to  the 
Royal  couch,  and  ottered  a  prayer  for  the 
passing  sou)  of  his  King.*  Thus  aays  the 
roet,  in  allusion  to  this  event, 

'  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright, 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's 

roofs  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 
She  wolf  of  France  !  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
Thou  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled 
•••__p.  45. 


Sir  Oliver  Ingham's  effigy  in  Ingham 
Church,  Norfolk,  is  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting one.  It  lies,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  an  altar 
tomb,  surmounted  by  a  canopy. — 
Against  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
back  ground, 

44  A  fyrest  is  represented,  in  which  wild 
animals  and  beasts  of  prey  are  roaming  at 
large;  in  one  corner,  an  archer  clothed  in 
4  cote  and  hood  of  green,*  winds  his  bugle ; 
in  the  other,  his  companion  is  seen  bending 
his  bow.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
extensive  forests  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 

*  Holinshed's  words  in  the  page  to  which 
Mr.  Kempe  makes  a  marginal  reference,  are, 
44  His  crie  did  moove  manie  within  the  cas- 
tell  and  towoe  of  Berkley  to  compassion, 
plainely  hearing  him  utter  a  wailefull  noise 
as  the  tormentors  were  about  to  murther 
him,  so  that  diverse  being  awakened  there- 
with (as  they  themselves  confessed),  praicd 
heartily  to  God  to  receive  his  soule,  when 
they  understood  by  his  crie  what  the  matter 
rneat/'-Holinshed,  fol.edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 


over  which  Ingham  was  Seneschal,  or  his 
addiction  to  the  chase.  He  rej>oses  on  a 
rock,  or  rather  a  bed  of  pebbles,  mentioned 
by  Weever,  not  improbably  indicative  of  his 
martial  hardihood,  an  idea  that  has  not  es- 
caped Shakspeare, 

4  The  tv  rant  custom 


Has  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.'  "—p.  56\ 

Here  Mr.  Kempe  appears  to  give  a 
poetical  turn  to  this  singular  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  said  by  some  that  a 
bed  of  pebbles  under  a  knight  indi- 
cates that  he  had  suffered  shipwreck. 
Mr.  Ke  mpe  is,  however,  probably  in 
the  right,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Sir  Oliver  Ingham  was  ever  ship- 
wrecked ;  and  we  recollect  that  at  the 
siege  of  Caen,  in  1417,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  is  said  to  have  lain  repos- 
ing in  his  armour,  with  his  head  on  a 
great  stone  for  a  pillow.f 

A  memoir  of  John  Talbot  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  afforded  too  good  an  op- 
portunity for  Mr.  Kempe  to  indulge 
in  his  favourite  style  of  description, 
to  be  neglected.  Accordingly  he  leaves 
the  plain  form  of  a  sober  catalogue 
raisonne'e,  and,  like  the  barrister  who 
with  peculiar  facility  turned  portions 
of  the  dry  common '  law  axioms  into 
verse,  he  opens  his  description  of  Tal- 
bot's effigy  in  this  way  : 

44  What  English  spirit,  even  in  these 
latter  days,  but  rouses  at  the  name  of 
Talbot : 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serving  for  a  sword ! 
1  The  scourge  of  France ! 

The  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still'd  their 


Mr.  Kempe,  after  detailing  various 
particulars  of  his  hero's  life,  thus  de- 
scribes its  termination  before  the  cas- 
tle of  Chartillon,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1543,  in  consequence  of  an  ambush 
laid  for  him  by  the  Chevalier  Jean 
Bureau,  master  of  the  French  artil- 
lery : 

44  He  (Talbot)  halted  for  the  infantry  in 
his  rear,  about  4000,  to  come  up,  and  or- 
dered a  pipe  of  wine  to  be  broached  to  re- 
fresh his  companions,  fatigued  with  the 
weight  of  their  armour  and  a  rapid  march. 
The  French  retired  with  affected  precipita- 
tion within  their  intrenched  post.  The  vete- 
ran Shrewsbury  ordered  hit  lances  to  dis- 
mount, and  carry  the  place  at  once  by  storm. 

f  Stow's  Annals,  4to  edit.  p.  569. 
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St.  George**  banner,  the  Royal  banner  of 
England,  the  banner  of  the  Trinity^  his 
own,  and  those  of  his  noble  companions, 
were  advanced.  The  storming  party  march- 
ed forward  with  determined  resolve  to  the 
entrance  of  the  camp,  when  on  a  sadden 
the  death-precursive  suspense  was  broken  by 
the  vivid  flash  from  dense  and  rolling  co- 
lumns of  grey  smoke,  the  thunder  peal  and 
bolts  resistless  (ploughing  np  the  ground) 
from  the  300  pieces  of  concealed  artillery 
with  which  the  lines  appeared  on  the  in- 
stant, as  by  some  enchantment,  to  be  bris- 
tled. 

'*  The  old  chronicles  relate  an  affecting 
acene  between  Talbot  and  Lord  Lisle  his 
eon.  They  eay,  the  net  into  which  he  had 
been  drawn  did  not  escape  his  experienced  eye, 
and  he  counselled  his  son  to  a  retreat,  as  he 
was  but  a  young  soldier,  stranger  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  field,  while  for  him  to  turn  his 
back  would  not  only  stain  all  his  former 
laurels,  but  fill  his  companions  in  arms  with 
dismay  and  despair.  The  son  of  Talbot, 
both  in  lineage  and  heroic  soul,  rejected  at 
once  this  counsel,  and  they  fell  together. 
Thus  Shakspeare — 

<  Thou  antic  Death,  who  laugh'st  us  here  to 
scorn, 

Anon  from  thy  insulting  tyranny 
T*oTa!bots,  winged,  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despite  shall  scape  mortality.' 

"The  particulars  of  the  elder  Talbot's 
end  may  be  gathered  from  Hall  and  Mon- 
strelet.  A  ball  from  a  culverin  killed  the 
hobby  on  which  he  rode,  and  as  he  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  in  the  weakness  of 
age,  some  base  and  cowardly  hand  shot  him 
through  the  thigh  with  a  hand-gun.  He 
died  <m  the  field.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  England  to  his  manor  of  Whitchurch  in 
Shropshire,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  pa- 
rish church,  under  a  monument  erected  in 

the  chancel..  Speed  tells  us  that, 

with  characteristic  bluntness,  Talbot  had 
caused  these  words  to  be  engraven  on  the 
-blade  of  his  sword,  *  Sum  Talboti.  Pro  vin- 
-cere  inimicos  meos.'  A  motto  which  it  was 
,  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  verify  in  his  coun- 
try's cause.    A  profile  and  front  view  of  the 
effigy,  which  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  arc 
given.    The  face,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  fractured  condition,  possessed  fine 
character.    This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
.  front  view  j  the  wrinkled  forehead,  and  sunk 
■  cheek  of  age,  are  ably  expressed  by  the  sculp- 
tor.   The  Earl  wears  the  mantle  of  the  Gar- 
ter, of  which  he  was  a  knight  His  feet 

.  rest  npon  a  oouchant  talbot,  or  hound." 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  Mr. 
Kempe's  descriptions  in  the  heroic 
atyle,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Stothard's 
truly-splendid  and  elaborate  under- 
taking. Certainly  these  biographical 
notices  give  an  increased  interest  to 


the  plates.  The  catalogue  which  has 
been  compiled  for  their  arrangement 
in  chronological  order,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

In  the  "  Monumental  Effigies  of 
Great  Britain  "  has  been  attained  what 
was  wanting  in  former  publications 
on  similar  subjects,  accurate  and 
tasteful  delineation.  "  The  Monu- 
mental Remains,"  by  Mr.  Blore,  a 
work  closely  imitating  Mr.  Stothard's, 
which  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  reached  its  sixth  number, 
was  beautifully  executed,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  architecture  and  general 
effect  of  the  tombs ;  but  the  figures 
which  are  attached  to  them  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  represented 
in  Mr.  Stothard's  work.  His  firm, 
severe,  but  elegant  outline  is  want- 
ing. There  are  no  details  of  orna- 
mented parts.  Above  all,  its  editors 
greatly  erred  in  causing  the  slabs  on 
which  the  effigies  repose,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  them  a  very  heavy  ap- 
pearance, and  which  Mr.  C.  Stothard 
throughout  his  publication  most  judi- 
ciously avoided. 

Fermi's  Rambles  through.  North  America. 

ALTHOUGH  much  has  been  written 
on  North  America,  there  is  in  fact  little 
told  to  be  depended  on.  For  many 
years  nothing  would  go  down  but 
direct  abuse  or  impertinent  sneers 
against  the  upstart  vulgarity  and  con- 
ceited pretensions  of  the  Yankies,  as 
they  were  called,  simply  because  the 
Row,  taking  their  cue  from  the  tone  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  dared  not  pub- 
lish a  work  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, through  fear  of  their  high 
mightinesses  of  Albemarle-street.  The 
time  is  however  come  at  last,  when 
people  may  speak  what  they  think, 
without  having  their  property  and 
character  destroyed  by  the  rancour  of 
party,  and  when  even  a  lady,  like 
Mrs.  Trollopc,  finds  the  sauce  piquant  e, 
prepared  for  John  Bull's  palate,  voted 
to  be  une peu  trop  forte;  although  every 
allowance  should  be  made  for  her 
chagrin  in  discovering  that  the  belles 
of  Cincinnati  would  not  patronize  her 
bazaar  ;  a  speculation  that  no  reason- 
able being  would  have  dreamt  of  suc- 
ceeding in  a  town,  whose  population  is 
only  25,000  ;  for  even  the  modern  Ba- 
bylon itself,  with  her  million  and  half 
of  people,  cannot  support  more  than 
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6ne,  and  that  too  visited  rather  as  a 
lounge  to  kill  time  in,  than  for  the 
purposes  of  active  trade. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  FerraTs  im- 
partiality, who  "  nothing  extenuates, 
nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice,"  we 
will  extract  the  following  description 
of  the  belles  of  New  York. 

"  The  negroes  sod  mulattos  constitute  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  extreme  ugli- 
ness of  some  of  the  sooty  gentry ;  a  decent 
ourang-outang  might,  without  presumption, 
vie  with  many  of  these  people,  even  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  an  impartial  judge  should  cer- 
tainly decide  that  the  said  ourang-outang 
was  the  handsomer  animal.    Many  of  there 
are  wealthy,  and   dross   remarkably  well. 
The  females,  when  their  shins  and  mis- 
shapen feet  are  concealed  by  long  gowns, 
appear  to  have  good  figures.    A  few  days 
after  my  arrival,  walling  down  (  Broadway' 
(the  principal  street)  I  was  struck  with  the 
figure  of  a  fashionably  dressed  woman,  who 
was  sauntering  before  me.    After  passing,  I 
turned  round,  when — O  angels  and  ministers 
of  ugliness!— I  beheld  a  face,  as  black  as 
soot— a  month  that  reached  from  ear  to  ear 
—a  nose,  like  nothing  human- and  lips  a 
full  inch  in  diameter!    On  the  following 
morning,  whilst  dressing  at  my  bed-room 
window,  I  heard  a  squeaking  sort  of  voice 
warbling  forth,  *  Love  was  ooce  a  little 
Boy,'  and  4  I'd  be  a  Butterfly.'    The  straDge 
melody  and  unusual  intonations  induced  me 
to  look  out,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  that  the  fair  son" » tress  was  a  most 
hideous-looking   nepress!     Such   are  the 

here,  and  remind  a  European  that  he  is  in  a 

new  region." 

With  this  description  of  extreme 
ugliness  in  the  descendants  of  the  im- 
ported African,  we  may  contrast  his 
account  of  a  native  American  tribe  : 

«•  The  Huron  or  Wyandot  Indians, 
'thoogh  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois 
tongue,  are  more  in  connexion  with  the 
Del  a  wares  than  with  the  Iroquois.  The 
Wyandots  are  much  esteemed  by  their  white 
neighbours,  for  probity  and  good  behaviour. 
They  dress  very  tastefully  —  a  handsome 
ehiotr  shawl  tied  in  the  Moorish  fashion 
about  the  head — legging*  of  blue  cloth, 
reaching  half  way  up  the  thigh,  sewn  at 
the  outside,  leaving  a  hem  of  about  an  inch 
deep— mocassins,  or  Indian  boots,  made  of 
deer-skin,  to  fit  the  foot  close,  like  a  glove 
—a  shirt  or  tunic  of  white  calico — and  a 
hunting  shirt,  or  frock,  made  of  strong  blue- 
figured  cotton  or  woollen  cloth,  with  a  small 
fringed  cape,  and  long  sleeves, — a  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  stuck  in  a  broad  leather 
belt.  Accoutred  in  this  manner,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  small  hardy  horse,  called  here  an 


Indian  pony,  imagine  a  tall,  athletic,  brown 
man,  with  black  hair  and  eyes— the  hair 
generally  plaited  in  front,  and  sometimes 
hanging  in  long  wavy  curls  behind — acqui- 
line  nose,  and  fearless  aspect,  and  you  have 
a  fair  idea  of  the  Wyandot  and  Cayuga  In- 
dian." 

To  this  should  he  added  the  testi- 
mony of  De  Witt  Clinton,  for  the  in- 
lectual  character  of  the  Irroquois,  or 
five  nations ;  "  who,"  says  he,  "  in 
dignity  and  eloquence,  and  all  the 
characteristics  of  profound  policy,  sur- 
passed in  their  national  assembly  the 
high  bearing  of  the  feudal  barons,  and 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great 
Amphictyonic  council  of  Greece;"  and 
yet  these  are  the  people  whom  Jack- 
son, the  present  president  of  America, 
says,  "  retard  the  improvement  of  the 
States  ;"  although  it  appears  that  the 
National  debt  of  America  has  been  in 
great  part  liquidated  by  the  sale  of 
lands,  which  these  very  Indians  have 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
but  which  they  are  compelled  to  yield 
to  their  white  neighbours  for  one  tenth 
of  their  real  value.   Indeed,  the  whole 
history  of  the  barefaced  iniquities 
heaped  on  the  Indians  by  the  wily 
Americans,  forms  the  most  instructive 
and  heart-touching  portion  of  the  book, 
although  it  merely  repeats  the  sad  tale 
of  English  usurpation  in  the  East 
Indies  over  the  unoffending  natives, 
and  what  future  historians  will  tell  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  Aborigines  of 
New  Holland ;  so  true  is  it  that  what 
God  makes,  man  mars,  and  led  on  by 
the  grasping  spirit  of  avarice,  under 
the  cloak  of  civilization, 

"  Deems  nothing  won,  while  aught  remains 
to  seize." 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ferral  writes  con 
amort,  in  chap.  ix.  to  which  we  refer 
the  inquisitive  reader;  while  for  others, 
who  look  only  for  amusement  and 
novelty,  we  will  extract  the  following 
specimen  of  Indian  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
celebrated  speech  of  the  Scythian  Am- 
bassadors to  Alexander,  as  related  by 
Quintus  Curtius. 

The  speaker  was  Wandering  Paw- 
nee, *  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
nations  west  of  the  Missisippi,  a  cor- 
ruption, it  appears,  of  the  Indian 
Meschacebe,  i.  e.  old  father  of  the  waters  ; 

*  This  epithet  brings  to  mind  the  vagus 
Hercules  of  Horace;  an  expression  that  till 
now  seemed  to  us  very  like  a  botch. 
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an  expression  similar  to  Virgil's  pater 
Eridanus,  and  Gray's  father  Thames ; 
although  it  may  admit  of  question 
whether  Mescharebe  does  not  in  fact 
mean  "  mixed  water,"  the  word  itself 
being  similar  in  sound  to  mirta  aqua, 
and  in  meaning  to  the  Homeric  pto-- 
yayKfia. 

««  Speaking  of  the  Great  Spirit,  Pawnee 
said,  '  We  worship  him  not  as  you  do.  We 
diiTer  from  you  in  appearance,  and  manners, 
as  well  as  in  our  customs;  and  we  diiTer 
from  you  in  our  religion.  We  have  no  large 
houses,  as  you  have,  to  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  in  :  it  we  had  them  to-day,  we  should 
want  others  to-morrow ;  for  we  have  not 
like  you  a  fixed  habitation — we  have  no 
settled  home  except  our  villages,  where  we 
remain  but  two  months  in  twelve.  We,  like 
animals,  rove  through  the  country ;  whilst 
you  whites  reside  between  us  and  heaven. 
But  still,  my  great  Father,*}*  we  love  the 
Great  Spirit — we  acknowledge  his  supreme 
power — our  peace,  our  health,  and  our  hap- 
piness depend  upon  him,  and  our  lives  belong 
to  him — he  made  us,  and  he  can  destroy  ut. 

'*  My  great  Father, — some  of  your  good 
chiefs,  as  they  are  called  (missionaries), 
have  proposed  to  tend  some  of  their  good 
people  among  us  to  change  our  habits,  to 
make  us  work  for  them,  and  live  like  the 
white  people.  I  will  not  tell  a  lie — I  am 
going  to  tell  the  truth.  You  love  your 
country — you  love  your  people — you  love 
the  manner  in  which  they  live,  and  you 
think  your  people  brave.  I  am  like  you, 
my  great  Father;  I  love  my  country — I 
love  my  people — I  love  the  manner  in  which 
we  live,  and  think  myself  and  warrior*  brave.  J 
Spare  me  then,  my  Father;  let  me  enjoy 
my  country,  and  pursue  the  buffalo  and  the 
beaver,  and  the  other  wild  animals  of  our 
country,  and  I  will  trade  their  skint  with 
your  |>eople.  I  have  grown  up  and  lived 
thus  long  without  work — I  am  in  hopes  you 
will  suffer  me  to  die  without  it.  We  have 
plenty  of  buffalo,  beaver,  deer,  and  other 

f  This  is  the  usual  title  given  by  the  In- 
dians to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

X  The  attachment,  which  savages  enter- 
tain for  their  mode  of  life,  supersedes  every 
allurement  to  change  it ;  nor  has  a  single  in- 
stance occurred  of  such  persons  being  able  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  state  of  civilization. 
Even  infants  taken  from  the  natives,  and 
educated  in  France,  where  they  could  not 
form  the  smallest  idea  of  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica, no  sooner  have  found  themselves  at 
liberty,  than  they  have  torn  their  clothes  in 
pieces,  and  went  to  traverse  the  forests  in 
search  of  their  countrymen,  whose  mode  of 
life  appeared  to  them  far  more  agreeable 
than  that  which  they  had  led  among  the 
French.— Heriot,  p.  354. 


wild  animals — we  have  also  an  abundance  of 
horses — we  have  every  thing  we  want — we 
have  plenty  of  land,  if  you  will  keep  your 
people  off  it.  My  Father  has  a  piece  on 
which  he  livet  (Council  bluffs),  and  we 
wish  him  to  enjoy  it — we  have  enough  with- 
out it — but  we  wish  him  to  live  near  us,  to 
give  us  good  council — to  keep  our  ears  and 
eyes  open,  that  we  may  continue  to  pursue 
the  right  road— the  road  to  happiness.  He 
settles  all  differences  between  ut  and  the 
whites,  between  the  red-skins  themselves — 
he  makes  the  whites  do  justice  to  the  red- 
skins, and  he  makes  the  red-skins  do  justice 
to  the  whites.  He  saves  the  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  restores  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  land.  You  have  already  tent  ut 
a  father  (Major  O"  Fallon) ;  it  it  enough — 
he  knows  us,  and  we  know  him  :  we  keep 
our  eye  constantly  upon  him,  and  since  we 
have  heard  your  words,  we  will  listen  more 
attentively  to  his. 

"  It  is  too  toon,  mv  great  Father,  to  send 
those  good  chiefs  amongst  us.  We  are  not 
starving  yet — we  wish  you  to  permit  us  to 
enjoy  the  chase  until  the  game  of  our  country 
is  exhausted — until  the  wild  animalt  become 
extinct.  Let  ut  exhaust  our  present  re- 
sources before  you  make  us  toil  and  inter- 
rupt our  happiness.  Let  me  cootinue  to 
live  as  I  have  done ;  and  after  I  have  passed 
to  the  good  or  evil  spirit,  from  off  the  wil- 
dernett  of  my  present  life,  the  subsistence 
of  my  children  may  become  to  precarious  as 
to  need  and  embrace  the  assistance  of  those 
good  people. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not 
know  the  whites—our  wants  were  then  fewer 
than  they  are  now.  They  were  always 
within  our  control— we  had  then  seen  no- 
thing which  we  could  not  get.  Before  our 
intercourse  with  the  whites  (who  have  caused 
such  a  destruction  in  our  game)  we  could  lie 
down  to  sleep,  and  when  we  awoke  we  would 
rind  the  buffalo  feeding  around  our  camp- 
but  now  we  are  killing  them  for  their  skins, 
and  feeding  the  wolves  with  their  flesh,  to 
make  our  children  cry  over  their  bones. 

**  Here,  my  great  Father,  is  a  pipe  which 
I  present  to  you,  at  I  am  accustomed  to 
present  pipes  to  all  the  Red-skins  in  peace 
with  us.  It  is  rilled  with  such  tobacco  as  we 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  before  we  knew 
the  white  people.  It  is  pleasant,  and  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  our  country.  I  know  that  the 
robes,  leggings,  and  mocassins,  and  bear- 
claws  are  of  little  value  to  you;  but  we  wish 
you  to  have  them  deposited  and  preserved  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  your  lodge,  so 
that  when  we  are  gone,  and  the  sod  turned 
over  our  bones,  if  our  children  should  visit 
this  place,  as  we  do  now,  they  may  see  and 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  depositories  of 
their  fathers ;  and  reflect  on  the  times  that 
are  past." 
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The  Jesuit.   3  vols. 

IT  is  now  about  twenty  years  since 
the  appearance  of  "  Waverley"  pro- 
duced an  absolute  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  Novels.  Previous  to 
that  period  the  caterers  for  the  public 
were  compelled  to  draw  on  their  ima- 
gination alone  for  the  incident*  of  their 
tales  ;  and  as  few  people's  brains  are, 
like  a  spider's  body,  able  to  spin  a 
thread  at  will,  the  M  inerva-  Press  manu- 
facturers could  do  little  else  than  vamp 
up  their  old  materials  in  apparently 
new  forms.  But  just  at  the  moment, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  nearly  a 
stand-still,  appeared  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  a  spick  and  span  new  pattern  of 
many  colours,  picked  out  of  the  web 
of  English  history,  and  referring  to 
times  and  scenes  sufficiently  distant, 
to  permit  the  fire  of  Fiction  to  warm 
with  the  light  of  life  and  love  the  icy- 
cold  marble  figure  of  naked  Truth. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Sir  Walter 
Scott  begun  to  attract  customers  to  his 
new  concern,  when  rivals  started  up 
in  every  quarter ;  and  though  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  original 
shop  in  the  quality  of  their  goods, 
they  did,  what  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion, whose  praises  are  so  loudly  rung 
by  the  cheap  economists,  can  alone  do, 
so  glut  the  market,  as  to  destroy  the 
very  trade  they  fancied  they  were  ex- 
tending; insomuch  that  after  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  twenty  years 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from 
whence  we  started,  merely  because 
the  ground,  that  if  properly  tilled, 
would  still  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest, 
has  been  worked  so  unmercifully,  that 
every  atom  of  its  productive  power 
has  been  completely  exhausted ;  and 
even  Scott  himself  has  been  compelled 
to  be  content  with  a  stray  bit  of  ore, 
found  in  the  very  mine  he  was  first  to 
lay  open. 

At  length,  unable  to  meet  with  a 
single  shot  over  the  open  moor  of  his- 
tory, a  Cockney  sportsman,  more  im- 
pudent than  his  fellows,  began  to 
poach  in  the  preserves  of  private  life. 
But  here,  as  before,  the  success  of  one 
immediately  produced  a  host  of  rivals, 
whose  bungling  hands  have  made  even 
fashionable  novels  a  bye- word,  and 
almost  led  the  Aristocracy  to  demand 
a  revival  of  the  obsolete  act  of  Scanda- 
latum  Magnatum,  with  the  view  to 
put  down  all  such  evil-disposed  persons 
as  were  showing  up,  a  la  John  Bull, 
her  Grace  of  A  ,  and  the  Countess 


of  B  ,  and  the  Hon.  Lady  C  , 

to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  giving 
the  canaille  to  understand  that  high 
life  and  low  life  were,  as  Buonaparte 
said  of  the  Sublime  and  Ridiculous, 
separated  but  by  one  step. 

To  these  remarks  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Jesuit ;  which 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  '*  Italian"  was  thought 
to  do  the  anti-Catholic  party  good 
service,  by  painting  a  Monk  as  the 
very  facsimile  of  his  Satanic  majesty. 
But  though  we  think  it  hardly  fair  to 
act  the  plagiarist  on  the  High  Priestess 
of  Romance,  as  celebrated  in  her  line 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  in  his,  yet  we 
are  fully  disposed  to  thank  the  author 
of  the  Jesuit  for  a  tale  full  of  incidents 
and  character,  and  still  more  to  praise 
him  for  daring  to  desert  the  reigning 
school,  and  thus  giving  an  earnest  of 
future  success,  by  showing  that  he  is 
"  a  noun  substantive,  and  can  stand 
by  himself." 

Before,  however,  we  part  with  him, 
and  as  an  unfledged  author  he  merits 
so  much  from  our  hands,  we  beg  to 
hint  to  him  that  Montague-house,  of 
which  he  has  read  in  Novels,  is  the 
present  British  Museum  ;  and  though 
about  sixty  years  ago,  duels  were 
fought  at  the  back  of  it,  no  such  ren- 
contre could  possibly  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  1808,  as  the  whole  of  the 
ground  was  then  covered  with  houses. 
We  beg  also  to  inform  him  that  *  the 
sacking  of  Deccan'  is  incorrect,  be- 
cause Deccan  is  the  name  of  a  district, 
not  of  a  town  ;  and  lastly,  that  when 
he  has  next  occasion  to  carry  his  hero 
from  Rome  to  Paris,  he  will  allow 
him  a  longer  time  than  48  hours  to 
perform  his  journey,  unless  he  puts 
him  into  an  air-balloon. 

WTith  regard  to  the  manner  of 
handling  his  subject,  we  would  re- 
commend him  to  fix  upon  some  more 
romantic  spot  than  Sedbergh  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stainmoor,  for  the 
local  of  his  story ;  nor  let  him  make 
such  a  demand  upon  our  credulity,  as 
to  convert  the  late  Mr.  Dawson,  the 
well-known  and  worthy  mathematical 
crammer  at  Sedbergh,  into  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  fit  for  the  instructor  of  a 
peer's  grandson  ;  nor  should  he  have 
transprosed  the  poetical  epitaph  of  Byron 
on  his  Newfoundland  dog ;  nor  lastly, 
have  mystified  his  readers  by  printing 
the  following  fragment  of  blank  verse 
as  mere  prose  :  * 
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"  Before  the  cross  pale  superstition  fled ; 
Unholy  rites  profaned  no  more  the  Capitol  j 
And  though  the  thunders  of  the  church  had 

slept,  [their  charge, 

Though  careless  shepherds  had  betrayed 
And  left  their  flocks  to  wander  iu  the  fields 
Of  heresy;  though  monarch*  armed  their 

hands 

Against  the  patrimony  of  their  apostle, 
T*a»  but  a  passing  cloud ;  their  faith,  their 
hope,  [all]f 
Was  grafted  *  on  that  rock,  against  which 
The  powers  of  darkness  new  could  prevail." 

Contarini  Fleming.    4  vols. 

THIS  is  a  very  curious  and  not  un- 
amusing  work ;  for,  though  it  speaks 
of  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece,  the  Levant,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  it  is  evidently  written  by  an 
author  who  has  deemed  it  useless  to 
leave  his  quiet  fire- side,  content  to 
obtain  his  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries from  the  accounts  of  such  lively 
and  enthusiastic  travellers  as  Clarke 
and  Buckingham,  whose  pen  and  pen- 
cils never  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  fac- 
simile of  the  scenes  they  wish  to  pour- 
tray.  But  though  the  work  wants 
that  nice  attention  to  minute  points, 
which  ocular  inspection  can  alone 
impart,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in 
the  general  outline  of  the  scenery  thus 
painted  second-hand  and  with  a  bor- 
rowed brush,  not  to  offend  the  taste 
of  the  better  informed.   So  let  it  pass. 

With  regard  to  the  tale,  it  is  of 
very  slight  texture  indeed,  and  merely 
intended  to  serve  as  a  peg  for  what 
the  author  calls  "a  Psychological  Au- 
tobiography ;"  rather  hard  words  to 
be  used  by  one  who  "  pities  the  poor 
Gothic  victim  of  the  Grammar  and 
Lexicon ;"  but  which,  in  plain  English, 
means  the  history  of  a  young  man, 
the  incidents  of  whose  life  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  not  on  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  birth  and  education, 
but  on  the  feelings  resulting  from  an 
hereditary  organization  of  mind  ;  a 
doctrine  that  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  Gall  and  Owen  system,  and 
nearly  akin  to  the  fatalism  of  the 
Mahometans,  the  destiny  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  materialism  of  modern  Sceptics. 

But  though  the  work  is  lifeless  as  a 
tale,  it  is  full  of  spirit  as  a  satire  upon 
all  existing  systems.  We  must,  how- 
ever, protest  against  the  author's  no- 

*  Quere  ?  planted. 

This  has  becu  inserted  melri  gratia. 


[Sept. 

tions,  expressed  with  so  much  naivete* , 
that  "  nothing  is  more  idle  or  useless 
than  what  is  called  Moral  Philosophy, 
the  whole  of  which  is  a  system  of 
delusion,  fit  only  for  the  play  of  so- 
phistry in  an  age  of  physiological  ig- 
norance ?"  With  far  better  aim  has 
he  levelled  his  shafts  of  ridicule,  when 
sketching  the  life,  feelings,  and  man- 
ners of  the  corpt  diplomatique,  and  the 
business  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment ;  while  the  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  a  conference  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  five  great  European  powers, 
ought  to  be  read  forthwith  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  a  lesson  to  teach  him 
how  to  end  the  farce  of  protocols  now 
playing  on  the  Belgic  question. 

With  regard  to  the  style  and  senti- 
ments of  the  author,  we  never  met 
with  a  work  that  shows  so  clearly  the 
extent  of  the  writer's  memory  and 
library  united.  For  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  open  a  page  at  random  to  be 
sure  to  find  some  imitation  of  Vol- 
taire's Candide,  Hope's  Anastasius, 
and  Essay  on  Man,  Schiller's  Robbers* 
Morier's  Haji  Baba,  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  not  forgetting  Gibbon,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Schlegel,  Goethe,  Kant,  Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  other 
popular  writers,  and  especially  the 
Reviews  of  different  Travels  in  the 
Quarterly,  to  which  may  be  added,  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  the  fashionable 
novels  ;  in  the  perusal  of  which  the 
author  has  merely  put  in  practice  what 
he  supposes  his  hero  to  have  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Winter; 
while  the  whole  character  of  the  work 
before  us  seems  to  have  been  so  well 
hit  off  by  the  author  himself,  when 
speakingof  Contarini  VMarste  in/ that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  as 
a  proof  that  a  writer  is  not  always  the 
worst  judge  of  his  own  production. 
"  It  was  on  the  whole  rather  unintel- 
ligible, but  parts  were  favourites,  and 
it  was  pronounced  by  the  critics  of 
the  North  as  a  remarkable  compound 
of  originality  and  dullness." 

Before  we  part  with  the  author,  we 
beg  to  ask  him  whether  he  does  not 
mean  the  following  words  for  verse, 
although  printed  as  prose  : 

"  Like  some  lone  Titan  lurid  and  sublime, 
His  throne  the  mountains,  and  the  clouds 

his  crown, 
The  melancholy  Mauritanian  sits  apart, 
And  gazes  on  the  mistress  he  lias  lust." 


Review. — Contarini  Fleming, 
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« 

Perhaps  the  author  meant  only  to  supply  in  the  present  work,  the  plan 

imitate  Washington  Irving,  who  has  of  which  may  be  thus  briefiy  expressed: 

written  about  a  dozen  lines  in  blank  The  text  of  the  Greek  Testament 

verse,  as  a  prose  commencement  to  is  a  new  recension,  formed  most  carc- 

the  7th  chapter  of  Knickerbokker'shis-  fully  on  the  basis  of  that  published  by 

tory  of  "New  York;"  a  species  of  Robert  Stephens  at  Pans,  in  1550, 

mystification  which  is  more  frequent  from  which  there  is  no  deviation  but 

than  most  readers  are  aware  of.  on  the  fullest  evidence  :  such  altera- 

We  have  been  induced  to  pay  a  tions  only  have  been  introduced,  as 
greater  attention  than  ordinary  to  this  rest  on  the  united  authority  of  manu- 
novel,  because  we  understand  it  is  scripts,  versions,  fathers,  and  early 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  jun.  printed  editions;  and  which  have  been 
and,  though  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  justly 
contains,  after  evident  suppressions,  celebrated  critical  editions  of  Wet- 
sentiments  at  variance  with  the  con-  stein,  Griesbach,  Matthaoi,  and  Scholz. 
servative  press.  So  true  it  is  that  Nothing  has  been  omitted  which  is 
neither  writers  nor  publishers  can  re-  found  in  the  Stephanie  text ;  such 
sist  the  general  pressure  of  the  times,  words  only,  as  are  by  the  almost  uni- 

^  versal  consent  of  editors  and  critics 

KM  ^  By  r&  or  len  indusiv"  r^1;8  s the  t 

S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  FjJ.  a  ,„),.  °f  »«P'«<w  attached  to  the  words. 
8vo.  pp.  xviii.  1195.                           Nothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the 
rruE-       i  i  i.                .              8ame  weighty  authority ;  and  the  in- 
THL  work  before  us,  together  with    sertions  actually  made  are  clearly  in- 
the  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotations    dicated  as  such,  by  being  printed  in 
Sacra  (reviewed  in  vol.  xcvn.  ii.  p.    smaller  characters.   All  altered  read- 
513)  contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Bloom-    ing9  (which  are  comparatively  few, 
field  s  long-continued  Tlteological  la-    and  are  generally  found  in  the  inva- 
bours,  as  his  translation  and  edition  of   luahle  EditioPrinceps)  have  asterisks 
Thucydides  exhibit  the  results  of  his    prefixed,  the  common  readings  being 
Classical  studies.    The  narrow  limits    indicated  in  the  notes:  and  such  read- 
necessarily  allotted  to  the  critical  de-    ings  as,  though  left  untouched,  are 
partment  of  our  journal,  preclude  us    generally  thought  to  need  alteration, 
from  entering  into  any  lengthened  re-  have  an  obelisk  prefixed.   In  all  cases 
marks  and  discussions  (which,  after  the  reasons  for  any  deviation  from  the 
all,  were  needless  to  those  who  will    Stephanie  or  common  text  are  given, 
peruse  the  editor's  able  preface)  on  the  Thus,  the  reader  possesses  the  ad- 
mdispensable  necessity  of  verbal  criti-  vantage  of  having  both  texts  placed 
asm  to  ascertain  the  true  interpreta-  before  him ;  viz.  the  common  and  the 
tion  of  Scripture,  and  to  keep  out  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is  con- 
error  ;  such  being  (as  Bp.  Middleton  ceived,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate, 
observes)  the  only  sure  barrier  against       The  punctuation  has  been  most 
heresy  and  schism.    That  an  edition  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  after 
of  the  New  Testament,  formed  with  a  a  comparison  of  all  the  best  editions, 
due  regard  to  the  advanced  state  of  from  the  editio  princeps  to  that  of  Dr. 
Biblical  science  at  the  present  day,  Scholz,    To  each  verse  is  subjoined, 
and  in  other  respects  fitted  for  acade-  in  the  outer  margin,  a  select  body  of 
mical  as  well  as  general  use,  had  long  parallel  references  ;  the  inner  margin 
been  a  desideratum,  no  competent  judge  being  appropriated  to  the  numbers  of 
will  deny.  The  older  exegetical  works  the  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations 
of  the  English  school  (it  is  truly  re-  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  words 
marked  by  Dr.  Bloomfield),  are  insuf-  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated 
ficient  of  themselves,  for  the  purposes  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  printing, 
which  they  were  originally  intended       Beneath  the  text  are  copious  notes, 
to  serve:  and  most  of  the  later  and  closely  but  very  clearly  and  beautifully 
elementary  works  are  so  modelled  on  printed  ;  these  are  mostly  original,  but 
the  older  ones,  as  to  be  little  promo-  are  also  partly  derived,  with  due  ac- 
t.ve  of  their  professed  object.   This  knowledgment,  from  the  best  commen- 
deficiency  Dr.  B.  has  undertaken  to  tators  ancienj  and  modern  ;  and  they 
Gint.  Mao.  Srpumlvr,  1839. 
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comprize  whatever  respects  the  inter- 
pretation, or  tends  to  establish  the 
grammatical  sense.  In  these  notes 
the  editor  has  successfully  endeavour- 
ed to  unite  comprehensiveness  with 
brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent 
body,'  in  epitome,  of  exegetical  and 
philological  annotation  :  of  which  the 
matter,  very  carefully  digested,  is  in 
its  general  character  elementary,  and 
introductory  to  the  larger  commenta- 
ries, especially  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Re- 
censio  Synoptica  Novi  Testament! ; 
and,  further,  systematically  indicates 
the  true  interpretation  of  controverted 
passages. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  than 
which,  we  think,  no  better  could  have 
been  devised.  But  for  further  details 
respecting  the  design  of  this  work,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  preface  ; 
in  which,  after  tracing  the  rise  and 
progress  o  f  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
considering  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  principal  commentators,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  editor  evinces  the 
necessity  for  a  work  of  this  nature, 
fully  dcvelopes  his  plan,  and  states 
the  principles  of  interpretation  by  which 
he  has  been  guided,  and  the  purposes 
which  the  work  is  intended  to  answer. 

In  order  that  we  may  occupy  the 
brief  space  which  our  limits  permit, 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers  a  just  estimate  of 
the  present  work,  we  shall  now  bring 
forward  such  specimens  of  the  notes, 
both  critical  and  philological  (we  re- 
gret the  necessary  paucity  of  their 
number),  as  may  be  most  interesting 
to  students ;  and  which,  while  they 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  work,  will  at  the 
same  time,  we  trust,  fully  justify  the 
commendation  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  bestow. 

Matt.  xvi.  18,  19. — On  this  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  very  important  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  power  of  the  keys, 
Dr.  B.  decides  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation, which  refers  wcrpa  to  Peter 
personally,  and  expresses  tnc  sense  of 
the  clause  thus  :  "  Thou  art  by  name 
rock,  and  suitable  to  that  name  shall 
be  thy  work  and  office  ;  for  upon  thee 
(upon  thy  preaching  as  upon  a  rock) 
shall  the  foundation  of  my  church  be 
laid."  In  the  words  following,  he 
refers  avrrjr  to  tKtckncrlav,  understand- 
ing thereby  not  the  church  properly  so 
called  (which  is  liable  to  objection), 


but,  as  the  best  commentators  are 
agreed,  the  individual  members  of 
which  the  church,  as  a  body  of  the 
faithful,  is  composed.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  "  that  not  even  death  it- 
self shall  prevail  over  the  faithful  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  church,  but  that  they 
shall  enjoy  resurrection  unto  life  and 
felicity." 

Verse  19.  K«i  3*<r»— ripnSi.  "  Theie 
worJs  are  a  continuation  of  the  image,  by 
which  the  church  is  compared  to  an  edifice 
founded  on  a  rock.    Tbey  seem  intended 
further  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  founding 
the  church  upon  Peter,  as  a  foundation; 
and  they  figuratively  denote  that  Peter 
should  be  the  person  by  whose  instrumenta- 
lity the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  Gospel 
dispensation — should  be  opened,  once  for  all, 
both  to  Jews  snd  Gentiles  :  which  was  veri- 
fied by  the  event.    See  Acts  ii.  41,  x.  44, 
compared  with  xv.  7.    Moreover,  the  ex- 
pression «  the  keys,'  may  also  refer  to  the 
power  and  authority  for  the  said  workj 
especially  as  a  key  was,  anciently,  a  com- 
mon symbol  of  authority  :  and  presenting  a 
person  with  a  key  was  a  form  of  investing 
with  authority,  which  key  was  afterwards 
worn  as  a  badge  of  office.  See  Isa.  xx'ii.  22." 
— 'O  Ja»  X«W— hvfcnoTt  is  exegetical  of  the 
former.    Yet  it  should  seem  that  the  image 
taken  from  the  keys  is  not  contained  in  these 
words,  but  that  they  are  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  tbe  trust  and  power  of  which  keys 
constitute  a  symbol.    Even  here,  however, 
considerable  diversity  of  interpretation  ex- 
ists ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  view  taken  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  and  most  recent  commenta- 
tors, is  the  true  one.    Aiuv  signifies  to  far- 
bid,  not  only  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  but 
atso  in  Dan.  vi.  8,  ix.  1 1,  16\  as  well  as  in 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Numb.  xi.  28. 
And  Xvuv  denotes  to  pronounce  lawful,  con- 
cede, permit,  direct,  constitute,  &c.  The 
sense  therefore  is  :  «  Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
forbid,  or  whatever  thou  shalt  declare  law- 
ful, and  constitute  in  the  church,  shall  be 
ratified  and  hold  good  with  God ;'  including 
all  the  measures  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment aud  regulation  of  the  Church." 

Our  critical  readers  will  observe 
that  this  sense  of  the  words  occur  and 
\v«tv,  is  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
prevails  among  the  classical  writers, 
in  which  \vtiv  (p6pov)  means  to  abro- 
gate, &c,  but  no  where  perhaps  does 
it  occur  in  the  sense  of  concede  or  per- 
mit, except  in  Diod.  Sic.  i.  2",  oVa 
cy»  ovbc\s  bvvarai  Xvaai  (cited 

by  Selden).  But  even  that  is  the  lite- 
ral Greek  version  of  an  oriental  inscrip- 
tion, and  therefore  is  likely  to  follow 
the  eastern  idiom.   The  phrase  occur 
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vofinv  has  never  been  produced.  Dr. 
Bloomfield,  however,  has  "  met  with  a 
passage  which  approaches  to  it  in 
Soph.  Antig.  40.  ft  raft — eya>  At/ow*  av 
fj  (ftatrrovira  irpoaOdpnv  irAc'ov:  where 
the  scholiast  thus  interprets  \vov<ra 
to>  v6fjLovp  tj  frfiaiovo-a."    Finally,  it  is 
clear  that  the  powers  thus  conferred  on 
Peter  (which  however  were  soon  be- 
stowed on  all  the  Apostles,  see  Matt, 
xviii.  18,  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
no  cecumenical  superiority  one  over 
another),  will  by  no  means  justify  the 
assertion  of  any  peculiar  prerogative 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  nor  affect  the 
question  at  issue  between  Protestants 
and  Romanists.    Whatever  founda- 
tion Peter  might  be  to  the  church,  it 
is  clear  that  the  image  excludes  all 
notion  of  a  succession  of  persons  simi- 
larly circumstanced.    Nor,  if  Peter's 
superiority  had  been  permanent,  could 
it  afford  a  shadow  of  reason  for  de- 
ducing from  it  the  supremacy  of  Peter 
in  the  persons  of  his  successors." 

Mark   ii.  4.    crrMrlyaam  rrp  arlynw, 
fcc]   '«  In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage 
there  are  some  difficulties,  which  here  ap- 
peared to  many  Commentators  so  formidable 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
by  resorting  to  various  methods,  almost  nil 
'  of  them  (as  I  have  shown  in  Recens.  Syoop., 
and  Fritz,  in  loc.)   at  variance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  words  s«t*T«7**ay,  9ri*frtv, 
and   tfofv£arrrif.    The    interpretation  of 
Lightf.,  Whitby,  Kuin.,  and  Winer  is  least 
liable  to  objection.    This  supposes  that  the 
bearers  brought  the  paralytic  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house  by  the  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, or  alnn"  the  top  from  an  adjoining 
house  i  and  then  forced  open  the  trap  door 
which  led  to  the  inside,  to  the  ivtpZov. 
But  that  forcing  open  the  trap-door  has  no- 
thing to  couuteoance  it ;  for,  as  Fritz,  re- 
marks, the  words  atWTtyavav  t*>»  <rrlynt 
otdv      show  that  the  bearers  tore  off  the 
tiles  in  the  very  place  under  which  they 
koew  Jesus  to  be.    The  only  view  which 
the  words  will  permit  us  to  take  is  tliat 
which  I  brought  forward  io  Recens.  Syoop.; 
namely,  to  suppose  that,  not  able  to  ap- 
proach Jesus  in  the  room  where  lie  was, 
(whether  on  the  ground-floor,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  an  upper  room),  they  as- 
scended  to  the  flat  roof  by  the  outer  stairs, 
and  uncovered  the  roofing,  (whether  tiles  or 
thatching),  and  dug  through  the  lathe  and 
plaster,  about  the  place  where  they  under- 
stood Jesus  to  le,  and  let  the  couch  down 
through  the  orifice.    No  other  method  could 
have  effectually  secured  the  olject,  namely, 
of  bringing  the  litter  to  Jesus,  without 
having  to  pats  through  the  crowd.  The 
passage  through  the  trap-door  would  bavo 


been  far  too  narrow,  and  not  have  admitted 
of  being  widened  without  doing  more  damage 
to  the  house  than  the  method  just  adverted 

to." 

On  Luke  xvi.  6.  Ac'£ai  o-ov  t6  y poppa, 
Dr.  Bloomfield  shows  that  the  only 
tenable  interpretation  is  that  of  Mac- 
knight  and  himself  in  his  Recensio  Sy- 
noptica.    These  ypdppara  (he  adds) 
were,  it  should  seem,  both  bonds  and 
contracts.    Those  who  took  land,  we 
may  suppose,  were  required,  previously 
to  occupancy,  to  execute  and  sign  an 
engagement  binding  them  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  produce  to  the  pro- 
prietor, as  rent    This,  doubtless,  was 
countersigned  by  the  proprietor  or  by 
his  steward  with  an  acceptance  thereof, 
of  which  a  copy  was  given  to  the  occu- 
pier for  his  security.   Thus  the  writing 
in  question,  being  both  an  engage- 
ment and  a  contract,  was  rightly 
styled  a  ypdppa,  in  whichever  sense 
that  word  may  be  taken.    This  would 
be  a  lasting  advantage  to  the  tenants, 
and  of  course  would  entitle  the  steward 
to  a  proportionally  greater  degree  of 
their  gratitude. 

Luke  xvi.  9.  irotrja-art  tavrois  <f>i\ovs 
— a-icnvat.   This  is  an  admirable  note, 
but  too  long  for  us  to  copy.  The  sense 
of  the  words  is  thus  expressed  in  pa- 
raphrase, by  Dr.  Bloomfield  : — "  Do  ye 
[in  like  manner  as  the  steward  made 
friends  with  the  tenants]  make  friends 
[with  God]  by  means  of  those  riches 
which  are  so  often  acquired  or  em- 
ployed wrongly,"  viz.  by  their  right 
distribution,  in  order  that  when  ye 
fail  [and  your  stewardship  expires], 
the  interest  ye  have  thus  acquired, 
may  be  a  means  of  your  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  eternal  abodes  [the  man- 
sions of  the  blessed]." 

On  the  whole  of  Acts  xxvii.  there 
are  many  notes,  illustrative  of  various 
interesting  points  of  antiquity  and  an- 
cient geography.  On  that  very  ob- 
scure passage,  2  Theaa.  ii.  3 — 10,  con- 
cerning the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  there  is 
also  a  succession  of  excellent  notes, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself. 

We  shall  be  greatly  deceived,  if  Dr. 
Bloomfield'8  work  does  not  become  a 
standard  text -book  in  all  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  academical  stu- 
dents, and  to  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  most 
valuable  manual  edition  for  thcologi- 
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cal  readers  in  general.    No  well-se-  the   Palladian,  Swiss,  Grecian,  and 

lected  library  can  be  considered  com-  Old  English  styles  ;  each  design  is  ac- 

plete  without  it.  companied  with  a  series  of  remarks 

a  under  the  following  heads: — Accom- 

J;  modation,  showing  the  arrangement  of 

An  Encyclnp^fta  0/  Cottage,  Farm,  and  rooms>  &c<    Construction,  setting  out 

rata  Archtucturt    By  J.  C.  Loudon.  A    materials,  giving  a  general  esti- 

Parts  II.  ill.  IV.    8vo.  mate>  and  iQ  ^  iM f  the  design 

THE  object  of  this  work  is  to  ren-  No.  XXXII.  a  very  particular  specifi- 
der  architecture  a  popular  study,  that,  cation  of  all  the  works.  Expression, 
divested  of  the  dryness  which  has  showing  the  character  of  the  design, 
almost  become  proverbial,  it  may  no  and  concluding  with  some  critical  re- 
longer  be  confined  to  the  office  of  the  marks  by  the  Editor, 
man  of  business,  but  may  be  intro-  The  Old  English  style  offers  great 
duced  as  an  amusing  and  instructive  facilities  to  the  erection  of  villas  of  all 
present  into  the  library  and  the  bou-  descriptions,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
doir  ;  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  to  attention  of  the  editor  particularly  di- 
enable  "  young  persons,  and  espe-  rected  to  this  mode  of  building.  And 
c tally  ladies,  to  educate  themselves  when  we  speak  of  Old  English  houses, 
in  architecture  as  an  elegant  art"  we  refer  not  to  the  flimsy  suburban 
With  a  view  to  this  latter  object,  villas  which  offend  our  eyes  in  every 
the  work  has  been  judiciously  com-  direction,  in  the  style  so  appropriately 
menced  with  designs  rather  than  with  known  as  Carpenter's  Gothic ;  but  to 
principles  ;  "  because,  "  adds  Mr.  a  superior  class  of  structures,  which 
Loudon,  in  his  introduction,  "  in  we  hope  the  prevalent  taste  for  Tudor 
the  analytical  and  critical  remarks  architecture  will  be  the  means  of  pro- 
with  which  we  mean  to  accompany  ducing.  The  glaring  defects  which 
these  designs,  we  intend  to  develop,  characterize  the  buildings  of  the  Wyatt 
as  it  were,  incidentally  and  by  little  school,  are  found  in  the  introduction 
and  little,  all  the  principles  of  archi-  of  the  features  of  monastic  or  eccle- 
tecture,  and  also  those  of  landscape  siastical  architecture,  in  a  structure 
gardening  as  connected  with  build-  merely  domestic ;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
ings."  We  admire  this  feature  in  the  the  most  incongruous  and  reprehen- 
plan  of  the  work.  So  difficult  is  it  to  sible  of  any,  in  the  modern  castellated 
lay  down  principles  in  matters  of  taste,  style,  the  large  sash  windows  now  ab- 
that  we  feel  certain,  if  the  editor  had  solutely  requisite  being  so  utterly  in- 
attempted  to  do  so,  few  of  his  readers  consistent  with  the  ancient  towers  and 
would  have  had  patience  to  accom-  loopholes.  These  defects  we  hope  to 
pany  him  through  a  dissertation  to  see  in  time  banished  entirely  from  our 
establish  principles  which,  depending  modern  domestic  buildings.  We  are 
on  the  various  tastes  of  individuals,  not  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Loudon's  views 
could  by  no  means  become  universal ;  are  agreeable  to  our  own  on  this  head, 
but,  following  the  present  mode,  an  In  his  variations  of  the  design  No.  IV. 
intelligent  person  can  scarcely  fail  at  he  shows  how  a  cottage  with  an. 
arriving  at  something  like  correct  prin-  arched  window,  and  the  addition  of  a 
ciples,  by  attentively  examining  the  spire,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel, — 
subjects  as  they  occur.  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  necessity 

The  portions  of  the  work  already  of  attending  to  consistency  in  design, 

published  comprise  78  designs,  illus-  The  design  No.  XI.  however,  possesses 

trated  by  as  many  lithographic  prints,  the  above  defect  in  a  striking  degree ; 

and  no  less  than  432  wood-cuts.  The  the  church  windows  and  church  porch, 

designs  are  accompanied  with  copious  with  the  gables  surmounted  by  crosses, 

architectural  descriptions  and  specifi-  belong  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  archi- 

cations,  sufficiently  technical  for  the  tecture,  and  the  ensemble  in  conse- 

usc  of  the  builder,  and  at  the  same  quence  presents  the  appearance  of  a 

time  rendered  intelligible  to  the  non-  small  monastic  foundation  altered  to  a 

professional  reader  by  the  explanations  dwelling. 

which  are  given  of  the  terms  of  art,       The  design  of  a  cottage-dwelling  in 

and  the  illustrative  wood-cuts  of  the  the  Old  English  style,  No.  LX1X.  is 

various  details.  the  most  agreeable  to  our  ideas,  of 

The  designs  show  every  variety  of  any  which  Mr.  Loudon  has  given ;  it 

villa,  cottage,  and  dwelling-house,  in  possesses  more  the  character  of  an  an- 
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cient  building  than  many  we  have 
met  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
plan  shows  that  convenience  and  ac- 
commodation have  not  been  sacrificed 
to  effect.   The  porch  and  chimneys 
have  a  truly  antique  air,  and  the 
small  unassuming  bow  window  gives 
a  character  to  the  building.    The  edi- 
tor judiciously  observes  upon  it,  "  No 
one  can  mistake  the  expression  of  this 
design  who  has  seen  an  English  cot- 
tage.   It  pretends  to  be  nothing  more 
than  what  it  is,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  copy  from  nature."  A 
volume  of  praise  could  not  charac- 
terize  the  design  better  than  this 
short  sentence.    It  is  a  fault  too  pre- 
valent in  modern  structures  that  they 
bespeak  any  thing  rather  than  what 
the  building  really  is.    Mr.  Loudon 
adds  that  "  this  design  seems  to 
want  dignity ;"  this  is  in  some  mea- 
sure caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
truncated  gables,  which  are  marked 
by  a  decided  air  of  meanness,  and  are 
not  warranted  by  ancient  examples. 

The  design  No.  LXXI.  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  last,  and  though  trick- 
ed out  with  a  display  of  meretricious 
ornament,  would  never  attract  so  much 
admiration  as  our  humble  favourite. 
It  possesses  gables  and  crosses  bor- 
rowed from  the  church,  a  chimnev 
from  the  dwelling-house,  accompanied 
with  turrets  and  battlements  of  the 
modern  castellated  style,  which  we 
have  just  deprecated ;  and  could  not, 
if  designed  on  purpose,  have  afforded 
a  better  illustration  of  our  ideas  of  the 
architecture  of  Wyatt  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  publication  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don's work  will,  we  should  hope,  be 
the  means  of  banishing  this  spurious 
taste  from  our  land;  and,  if  it  does  not 
display  absolute  purity  in  all  the  de- 
signs, it  possesses  this  merit,  that  a 
contrast  may  be  made  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  chaste  and  the 
flimsy,  and  being  published  in  a  pe- 
riodical form,  admit  of  improvement 
as  the  work  proceeds  to  a  close. 

The  cottage  designs,  adapted  to  low 
estimates,  are  not  the  least  pleasing 
features  of  Mr.  Loudon's  collection. 
To  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  poor 
man  by  rendering  his  dwelling  agreeable 
and  commodious,  is  an  object  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  attention.  Give 
to  the  house  of  the  labourer  a  degree 
of  comfort,  and  he  is  raised  in  his 
own  estimation ;  he  feels  a  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  he  has  a;  ood 


roof  over  his  head,  and  a  pleasing 
dwelling  with  its  smiling  garden  to 
gladden  his  Sabbath;  but  place  him 
in  a  hovel,  he  becomes  a  degraded 
being ;  and  misery,  and  vice,  and  filth, 
are  the  sure  companions  of  hi3  habita- 
tion. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  see  amongst  others  the  designs  of 
cottages  erected  by  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  by  W.  Bardwell,  Esq. 
architect  Extreme  cheapness,  with  a 
degree  of  attention  to  architectural 
effect,  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
humble  dwellings,  the  expence  of  which 
is  no  more  than  115/.  per  pair. 

We  shall  recur  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
work  at  a  future  opportunity.  Taking 
the  numbers  already  published  as  a 
fair  sample,  we  have  little  doubt  (when 
it  is  concluded)  it  will  deserve  its  title 
of  "  An  Encyclopsediaof  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture." 


Sketches  of  the  approved  Designs  of  a  Chapel 
and  Gateway  entrances,  intended  to  ic 
erected  at  Kensal  Green  for  the  General 
Cemetery  Company.  By  H.  E.  Kendall, 
Architect.    Obloug  4to. 

THE  new  Cemetery  (mentioned  in 
our  last,  p.  171)  occupies  a  site  of  a 
triangular  form,  consisting  of  54  acres  ; 
the  area  is  already  laid  out  in  serpen- 
tine and  other  walks,  and  embellished 
with  a  plantation.  It  is  bounded  on 
one  side  bv  the  Harrow  road,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Paddington  Canal, 
from  both  of  which  there  will  be  en- 
trances ;  and  towards  the  centre  it  is 
intended  to  erect  the  chapel,  for  the 
performance  of  the  burial  service,  and 
the  display  of  monuments.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  having  offered  a 
premium  of  100  guineas  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  these  buildings,  have  awarded 
the  same  to  the  production  before  us, 
which  they  selected  from  forty-six 
competitors.  It  is  not,  however,  defi- 
nitively settled  whether  Mr.  Kendall's 
design  shall  be  adopted. 

The  Chapel  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  is  designed  with  a  view  to  pic- 
turesque effect ;  the  pointed  style  has 
been  adopted  for  the  reason  assigned 
in  the  preface. 

"  The  Gothic  style  has  here  been  adopted 
as  being  that  which  harmonizes  best  with 
the  object  for  which  the  building  is  de- 
signed. The  propriety  of  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  our  own  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, on  this  occasion,  will  hardly  be  qucs- 
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t  oned,  at  it  is  associated  in  the  mind*  of  all,  converted  into  a  scene  highly  pictureeque 

with  ideas  of  devotion  and  religions  feeling ;  and  beautiful,  to  which  it  is  imagined  that 

it  has  a  sanctity  attached  to  it  peculiarly  the  Gothic  Chapel,  which  will  be  seen  from 

suitable  to  a  place  destined  to  be  the  last  every  part,  would  contribute  to  give  a  chaste- 


home  of  mortality,  which  should  be  iropres-  ness  at  once  appropriate  and 
sive  and  solemn.    A  moment's  reflection       -j^jC  interior  is  fitted  up  with  a  desk 

indeed,  points  out  the  Gothic  style  as  best  ^  situated  in  the  area  formed 

adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.    When  the  ^  mtereection  of  tnc  nave  and 

« W  trWand the P££ 

on  the  generations  which  have  preceded  him,  high  m  the  walls,  a  considerable  space 

he  is  little  disposed  at  such  a  time  is  afforded  for  a  display  of  monumental 

...  sculpture.   The  sketch  of  the  interior 

CotthL'tVuVor^ic  s~. ,  8h078.  ^  chapel,  enriched  with  a 
^orimnmu  oeauiy  or  iomc  b  ,  profusion  of  statues  and  niches  in  pic- 
he  cares  not  to  have  his  attention  called  to  turesque  groups,  as  it  may  chance  to 
other  natioos ;  he  is  then,  in  a  peculiar  QptxMi  at  80me  future  time, 
sense,  a  denizen  of  the  soil  on  which  he  The  entrance  lodge  from  the  road  is 
Uands,  and  his  eye  loves  to  dwell  on  such  ft  tc  in  ^  style  of  the  well- 
objects,  and  such  only,  as  are  .n  ur.uon  J  -  Q  Canterbury. 
w,th  the  feehogs  of  the  moment.  ft  °  &  ^ ^  .^.^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  elevation  shows  a  nave  and  nal,  but  we  would  recommend  the 

transept  in  rather  a  florid  style  of  ar-  artist  to  omit  the  group  of  sculp- 

chitecture ;  but  we  cannot  agree  either  ture  in  the  niche  above  the  entrance, 

in  the  propriety  of  the  particular  style  and  the  inverted  torches  on  the  wings, 
adopted  by  the"  architect,  or  in  the  or-       The  water  gate  is  in  the  same  style 

naraental  detail  with  which  he  has  of  architecture ;  but  Mr.  Kendall  will 

accompanied  it.   The  slender  propor-  pardon  us  for  recommending  that  when 

tions,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Mr.  erected,  the  word  "  Cemetery"  on  the 

Kendall's  spires  and  pinnacles,  seem  central  panel  should  be  inscribed  in  a 

to  us  to  be  at  variance  with  the  sepul-  character  corresponding  with  the  age 

chral  character  of  the  edifice ;  and  of  the  architecture,  instead  of  Roman 

when  we  contrast  in  our  own  mind  capitals;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the  weep- 

the  airy  lightness  of  this  highly  deco-  ing  females,  if  any  sculpture  is  intro- 

rated  structure,  with  the  solemn  gran-  duced,  it  should  be  in  the  style  of 

deur  which  characterizes  the  churches  our  ancient  works,  rather  than  Gre- 

and  cloisters  of  an  earlier  date,  we  cian,  which  can  only  be  incongruous 

cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion  when  added  to  a  structure  in  the 

that  the  architecture  of  Henry  the  pointed  style. 

Third's  time,  or  even  an  earlier  period,  We  approve  of  the  design  of  the  ce- 
would  have  suited  the  nature  and  des-  metery  ;  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
tination  of  the  intended  chapel,  better  venting  the  accumulation  of  corpses  in 
than  a  design  formed  in  imitation  of  a  crowded  neighbourhoods,  and  in  point 
period  when  the  simplicity  of  the  early  of  taste  will  be  far  superior  to  the 
works  had  given  way  to  a  luxuriant  usual  depositories  of  the  dead,  the 
and  elaborate  display  of  embellish-  church-yards  and  burying. grounds  of 
raent.  The  place  of  the  ailes  is  sup-  the  metropolis.  A  burying  place  can 
plied  by  an  open  cloister.  The  prin-  never  be  said  to  be  a  pleasing  object, 
cipal  front  has  a  terrace,  having  an  though  embellished  with  all  the  aids 
arched  gateway  at  each  end,  which  of  art;  but,  if  the  more  disgusting  me- 
are  united  to  the  main  structure  by  a  mentos  of  mortality  are  kept  out  of 
continuation  of  the  cloister,  showing  sight,  a  serious  and  reflecting  indivi- 
a  facade  of  considerable  extent.  The  dual  may  indulge  in  a  train  of  thought 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  afford  far  from  disagreeable,  whilst  he  paces 
accommodation  for  a  larger  number  of  the  verdant  alleys  of  the  enclosure ; 
monuments.  The  chapel  will  be  so  and  when  he  enters  the  solemn  chapel, 
placed  that  it  may  be  seen  from  va-  with  its  numerous  monuments  gilded  by 
rious  parts  of  the  ground,  and  with  the  sun's  rays,  or  viewed  iu  mel- 
this  view  it  is  to  be  situated  lowed  light  from  the  mullioned  win- 
«•  On  a  gentle  slope,  about  the  centre  of  dows»  s^  off  by  the  rich  tints  of  stained 
the  cemetery  ground,  which  indeed,  on  ac-  &,ass>  though  he  may  breathe  a  sigh 
count  of  the  elegant  undulations  of  its  sur-  for  some  departed  friend  whose  re- 
face,  is  capable  by  the  aid  of  judicious  plant-  mains  repose  in  the  vault  beneath  him, 
in 4,  interspersed  with  tombs,  of  being  as  a  Christian,  he  seeks  for  consola- 
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tion  in  "  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,"  and 
departs  in  that  frame  of  mind  which 
may,  by  improving  the  scene  and  the 
accompaniments  to  his  own  edifica- 
tion, render  him  a  better  Christian 
and  a  better  man. 


The  Destinies  of  Man.    By  R.  Millhouse. 
12mo,  pp.  38. 

THERE  never  was  an  a?ra  when 
there  existed  so  much  poetical  talent 
— when,  if  not  of  the  first  class,  at 
least,  a  second  and  third  rate  power 
of  producing  verses,  and  those  not 
liable  to  any  serious  objection,  in  point 
of  matter  or  measure — was  diffused 
over  a  larger  surface  of  society.  Perhaps, 
we  may  add,  there  never  was  an  aira 
when  it  was  so  little  valued — when, 
in  commercial  phraseology,  poetry  has 
become  so  "  complete  a  drug."  To 
what  is  this  disvaluation  to  be  as- 
cribed ?  Probably  to  the  circumstance 
that  all  ambition  at  this  epoch  directs 
itself  chiefly  into  the  channel  of  sci- 
entific discoveries  and  "  useful  know- 
ledge ;"  and  consequently  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cold  precision  of 
judgment  at  the  expense  of  the  bril- 
liant but  fallacious  colouring  of  mere 
imagination.  Will  another  hundred 
years  of  the  same  propagation  of 
*'  useful  knowledge,"  unpedestal  the 
poets  from  their  great  niches  in  Fame's 
Temple  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  Will 
poetry,  as  an  art  of  amusement  and 
ornament,  be  in  future  times  exclu- 
sively consigned  to  females,  while  men 
pursue  the  sterner  and  more  ambi- 
tious path  of  scientific  acquisition  ? 
More  wonderful  things  have  come  to 
pass  than  this ;  and  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  no  slight  influence  and  cha- 
racter, dismissed,  with  more  severity 
than  Mr.  Owen  has  exhibited  to  music 
and  quadrilles,  the  whole  race  of 
poets  from  their  Utopian  Common- 
wealth. They  consigned  Homer  him- 
self to  Tartarus,  for  throwing  the  per- 
nicious glow  of  imaginative  glory  round 
murderous  and  despotic  acts,  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  the  species,  and  at 
war  with  the  sedater  conclusions  of 
the  judgment.  This,  if  a  true  view, 
is  not  a  favourable  view  for  such  poets 
as  contemplate  the  "  justifying  suf- 
frages of  posterity."  It  may  even  de- 
fraud the  greatest  of  their  cherished 
dreams  of"  immortality. 


»» 


But  our  present  business  is  with  ex- 
isting poetry  and  the  extant  poet  before 
us,  Mr.  Milihouse,  He  is  an  example  of 
that  facility  of  verse  which  we  began  by 
ascribing  to  almost  all  our  educated 
society.  The  "  Destinies  of  Man" 
are  unfolded  to  us  in  the  Spenserian 
measure  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  of  comparison  with  Byron,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  well 
written  poem,  of  discreet  length,  which, 
if  it  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  con- 
veys ideas  of  correct  taste  and  feeling, 
occasionally  elevated  by  a  noble  mo- 
rality, in  verse  the  general  structure 
of  which  is  at  once  mellifluous  and 
terse.  The  following  address  to  Egyp- 
tian Thebes  we  give  because  it  is  new 
— (we  have  had  apostrophes  to  Athens, 
Rome,  "  Fair  Greece,"  &c.  tuque  ad 
nauseam)  ;  and  because  it  will  recall 
the  Byronian  associations  to  which 
we  have  referred.  A  fifth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  on  Egypt,  and  its  sublime 
wonders,  would  have,  indeed,  been  a 
desideratum.  It  would  have  been,  like 
the  fifth  element  of  the  Alchemists, 
the  "crowning  work"  of  that  sur- 
passing poetical  creation. 

"  Spectre  of  aucient  Thebes !  whose  temples 
vast 

Clasp  with  colossal  strides  the  hanks  of  Nile; 
Whose  ruins  strike  the  pilgrim's  heart  aghast. 
As  wandering  he  beholds  each  massy  pile. 
City  of  unknown  times !  what  dark  defile 
Enfolds  the  wonderous  details  of  thy  fate  ? 
Are  yonder  tombs  their  shrine  ?  alas  I  mean- 
while, 

Perhaps  some  jackal,  in  the  vault  of  state, 
Sleeps  o'er  thy  history,  laws,  catastrophe, 
and  date. 

"  Perchance  yon  hieroglyphics  may  contain 
Parts  of  thy  laws,  or  records  of  thy  kings, 
Or  priestly  mysteries — hut,  all  in  vain, 
Science  attempts  to  explain  those  secret 
things. 

Ohlivion,  with  impenetrable  wiugs, 
Broods  o'er  thy  glories  of  a  thousand  years ! 
Thy  temples  are  a  labyrinth  that  btings 
To  fearful  meditations,  and  uprears 
A  vision  of  the  past, — which  doubt,  and 
mockery  bears. 

"  What  wealth !  what  genius  !  what  stu- 
pendous powers  [ployed ! 
Have  on  these  mighty  structures  been  era- 
What  multitudes  have  braved  the  sultry  hours, 
By  labour,  and  by  tyranny  annoyed ; 
And  sure  the  subjects'  welfare  was  destroyed, 
When  superstition  grasped  all  human  sway  j 
Leaving  the  commonwealth  a  nameless  void- 
While  priests  were  leaders  of  the  dire  array, 
And  temples  marked  the  date  of  liberty's 
decay. 
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««  O  genius!  hath  it  sometimes  been  thy  will 
To  load  the  strong  to  trample  on  the  weak  ? 
And,  with  a  strange  perversion,  to  ful6l 
Deeds,  that  should  wet  with  burning  tears 

thy  cheek  ? 
For  these  vast  monuments  of  art  bespeak 
A  talent,  bordering  on  ethereal  mould  : 
Was  it  thy  fear,  lest  freedom's  orient  streak. 
Given  to  the  mass  should  leave  thy  tale  untold  ? 
Alas  1  we  seek  in  vain  thy  registers  of  old. 

«•  What  was  his  name,  the  architect  who 
planned 

Huge  Camac's  congregated  pile  suldimc  ? 


Or  who  was  he  that  shaped,  with  magic 
hand. 

Yon  lofty  Memnon,  to  dispute  with  Time  ? 
Who  were  the  bards  that  framed  the  potent 
rhyme, 

While  Osymsndins  listened  with  delight? 
Or  great  Seeostris  ?— when,  in  manhood  s 
prime, 

The  dauntless  chieftain,  panting  for  the 
fight 

Became  the  slave  of  fame— the  playthiug  of 
his  might !" 


Santarem  ;  or,  Sketcftcs  of  Society  and 
Manner*  in  the  Interior  of  Portugal. 
\2rno,  pp.  347. 

WHEN  we  heard  some  time  since  of 
this  as  the  forthcoming  work  of  a  medi- 
cal writer  of  considerable  eminence,  who, 
besides  filling  prominent  stations  at  home, 
had  accompanied  our  army  abroad,  we 
anticipated  in  it,  though  perhaps  but  a 

Erolusion,  some  new  and  more  correct 
ght  on  the  present  state  of  the  Portu- 
guese than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  numerous  accounts  received 
from  time  to  time,  in  various  forms,  since 
the  works  of  Murphy  and  Dr.  Soutbey, 
down  to  that  of  Mr.  Kinsey,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  We  are  now  pro- 
portionally disappointed;  and  such  a  work 
is  still  a  desideratum. 

Santarem,  the  SextaUs  and  Presidium 
Jutium  of  the  Romans,  of  whom  it  has 
still  many  remains ;  the  rich  harvest  of 
victories  over  the  Moors ;  the  prominent 
object  of  modern  warfare,  forming  a  de- 
lightful crescent  on  the  Tagus,  only  six- 
teen leagues  from  Lisbon,  with  a  respect- 
able population  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood (including  a  chapter  of  the 
order  of  A  viz),  of  fifty  thousand  souls ; 
might  certainly  be  expected  to  furnish  an 
admirable  volume  of  the  present  size; 
and  this  more  particularly  when  we  find 
the  author  drawing  his  matter  from  the 
period  when  Santarem  was  in  possession 
of  our  troops,  and  the  people  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  animation  at  the  expulsion 
of  the  French ;  for  our  Commissariat 
hud  not  then  disaffected  them  by  wrongs. 

Instead  of  this,  it  is  painful  to  see  the 
most  desultory  and  jejune  remarks  ushered 
in  with  much  assumption  and  some  af- 
fectation, but  what  is  worse,  with  so 
much  error  as  to  create  doubts  of  what 
may  be  really  true.  John  the  Seventh 
may  be  a  typographic  error,  but  Padres 
are  not  Dons  nor  Donis,  as  friars;  Pas- 
sion week  does  not  begin  on  Wednesday 
before  Easter.  In  it  service  is  not  kept  up 
day  and  night,  nor  are  jewels  worn ;  Co- 
lumbus is  no  recent  navigator,  nor  did  he 
discover  Peru ;  there  are  secular  church. 


men,  but  there  is  no  "  secular 
and  the  bolder  of  a  benefice  (fienrficiado) 
is  not  necessarily  "analogous  to  our  cu- 
rate." Even  "the  only  occasion  upon 
which  the  author  ever  was  invited  to  the 
table  of  a  genuine  Lusitanian,*  we  cannot 
admit,  because  such  a  person  has  not 
existed  for  very  many  centuries;  nor  can 
we  admit  his  description  of  '*  the  dinner 
(for  instance)  of  a  good  and  respectable 
Portuguese  family."  "  The  animal  wants 
being  provided  for  by  eating,  the  palate  is 
cooled  by  a  quart  draught  of  fair  water ; 
after  which  all  heads  go  to  sleep."  But 
the  author  saves  us  the  trouble  of  con- 
tradiction by  a  short  time  after  stating, 
"  In  the  tneantime  there  was  no  want  of 
trine,"  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  "  the 
cookery  is  worse  than  coarse,  while  the 
garniture  is  any  thing  but  elegant"  AU. 
foreign  culinary  processes  are  repulsive 
to  the  mere  eater  of  fine  steaks  at  Dolly's 
or  Sweeting's  Alley;  not  so  to  the  "ge- 
nuine" traveller. 

His  host  on  the  solitary  occasion  was  a 
Sarjento  Mar,  an  official  person  whose 
quality  is  not  stated;  but  who  is  wit- 
tily described  as  mustering  «« strong  [lyl 
indeed,"  in  inviting  his  wife  and  brother 
to  meet  his  visitor.  All  friends  have  ac- 
cess to  a  Portuguese  table,  which  hence 
usually  musters  strongly.  For  Senhora, 
his  wife,  read  Mulher.  Something  like 
the  idea  of  animals  that  had  been  fed  on 
the  ensuing  forty  days  being  necessarily 
devoured  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  follows : 
however  here  is  the  pretended  bill  of 
fere :  "  An  ocean  of  cabbage,  beans,  oil, 
bacalhao  (salt  fish),  beef,  bacon,  pumkins 
(7.  pompions?),  tomatas  and  water  boiled 
together,  and  presented  in  a  tureen ;  lumps 
of  someVting  in  oil  and  butter,  a  leash  of 
rabbits,  and  a  *  hopeful'  kid  baked  en- 
tire. "  Of  none  of  these  could  the  author 
eat,  and  the  other  three  devoured  all! 
We  will  answer  for  it  that  the  soup,  rab- 
bits, and  kid  would  have  suited  the  gas- 
tronomy of  London.  During  this  time 
came  wine  "  from  the  worthy  Sarjento'a 
quinta  or  farm  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  having  been  brought  in  the  skins  of 
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4Mepigs  whose  bones,  and  ribs,  and  flesh,  Letters  from  Continental  Countries,  By 

and  features  bad  been  required  to  enrich  George  Downes,  A.M.  2  vols,  large 

the  pot-au-feu  (though  not  mentioned  be-  \2mo.  Dublin. 

lore)  tasted  like  rhubarb !"  WE  are  not  so  averse  as  many  from 

uT* 11  u  W  10  ®b**rve' that  even  the  ordinary  class  of  tours,  though 
doubtless  the  grapes  grew,  and  the  presses  we  have  been  palled  in  our  eritical  palate 
and  casks  stood  within  view  of  the  very  by  geveral  and  some  ^  hi  h  nain 
table  where  the  wine  was  drunk ;  that  the  from  the  adoption  of  a  characteristieal 
skins  the  bottles  mentioned  in  Scripture,  cant,  veiling  trifles  as  important,  even 
are  only  used  by  small  farmers  for  trans-  blazoning  falsehood,  and  often  exhibiting 
porting  wine  to  a  distance*  that  pre.  sentiments,  confidentially  delivered,  of 
viously  to  their  being  so  used,  they  require  persons  abroad  in  a  manner  highly  dan- 
pitchiiig  uiternally,  and  then  remain  to  g4STOua  t0  ±em.  We  bave  ^miy*  con- 
be  purified ;  that  therefore  this  gentle-  sidered  in  tours,  as  in  natural  philosophy, 
man  bad  no  necessity  to  bring  his  wine  ti,P  nn«eiM<»  n^.^.,^  „f        ,>n  ;c«i«f..^ 


bring  his  wine  the  possible  advantage  of  c.  . 

to  table  in  them,  from  its  proximity,  fact ;  and -do  not  often  expect  an  approach 

nor  could  have  done  as  described,  if  he  to  the  dignity  of  Coxe  or  the  taste  of  Ad- 

dison. 

After  this,  the  "  large  water-melons,*  Mr.  Downes  Is  respectably  known  for 

void,  excepting  in  saccharine  liquor,  **#»-  bis  previous  writings  on  Switzerland, 

yid  oranges  (fresh  gathered  and  from  Chi-  Savoy,  Mecklenburg,  and  Holstein,  as 

nese  seed)  by  the  bushel,  and  thick  well  as  University  Prize  Poems,  Spanish 

[skinned]  grapes  by  the cron;  the  "huge,  and  German  Ballads,  fee.    And  though 

coarse,  brown  dish  of  some  luscious  com-  he  here  begins  with  an  Irish  motto  (a 

position,  of  which  one  spoonful  was  all  I  language  by  the  way,  we  desire  to  see 

could  ducussS  are  of  little  importance,  judiciously  cultivated),  and  ends  with  a 

SSoi  so  the  water,  which,  the  author  says,  German  exclamation,  he  has  furnished 

followed,  only  to  record  an  error  most  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages,  whence  we 

palpable— that  "  full-grown  horseleeches  bad  no  expectation  that  more  than  the  units 

art  never-failing  inhabitants  of  the  classi-  remained  to  be  gleaned;  yet  from  which 

cal  stone  fountains."   In  the  Gent.  Mag.  number  the  most  fastidious  would  desire 

of  April  last,  p.  296,  is -truly  recorded  the  small  subtraction.    They  are  altogether 

peculiar  and  magnificent  care  of  the  Por-  what  in  new-fashioned  language  may  be 

tuguese  to  preserve  water  in  its  purity,  called  highly  readable  to  the  most  accom- 

There  is  nota  sailor  near  the  orange-mart  plished  sitter-at-home,  while  they  cannot 

of  Thames-street,  who  cannot  tell  of  the  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who  shall 

crystalline  appearance,  as  well  as  cheer-  hereafter  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of 

ing  and  wholesome  quality  of  the  very  the  author's  travel, 

water  hawked  through  the  streets  of  Lis-  We  can  safely  say  that  on  most  of 

bon,  for  the  athletic  labourers  (their  ordi-  those  parts  which  we  have  visited,  and 

nary  beverage) J !    The  author  then  had  those  of  which  we  have  read,  there  is 

to  suffer  while  the  company— Senhora  something  new;  and  of  all  Mr.  Downes 

and  all— snored!    Had  he  complained  of  has  given  his  own  account,  as  far  as  we 

ZlMTlZ  Temmyy     Which  7Cry  *■?         without  borrowing  of  others, 

one  at  his  pleasure  sits  or  rises  from  unless   it   be  from  local  ««  Guides," 

table  after  refection,  we  should  not  have  and  that  in  a  very  agreeable  manner, 

wondered ;  but  this  is,  as  the  author  has  We  have  learning  without  effort,  and 

2*  i  *°-  7T      \  5nd  "  v8ihaUrb?i  T  sentiment  without  sentimentality  cor- 

V*VZ  ft!?6        de*P,caW*  rections  and  emendations  without  pomp, 

S'tntA±r  -n^?**  -Wf^  Wit  ™thout  l,rpr™<*.  ™d  description 

Pnrfn^  l  1^5 ral  V^V.^u!!^  flond  enough  without  turgidity.  There 

l??*^'  tJf  CrtT  c th?  is  onc  P6"*"  Poi"t  whicS  ought  to  be 

guese,  as  the  Stesta of  the  Spaniards,  is  pleasing  to  his  countrymen  h?  particu- 

aW^the7  brTre  °  i?              ^  ^  "i*  »  t0  U8>  biTcomparisoTSe 

™?™t/.    ,n   F    iT  d?meKRtV\and  drawn  from  Ireland. 

private  as  an  Enghshman's  bedcham-  We  would  now  ^IlingI  accompany 

<!wn.   _                   .    >  tne  autbor  from  Dublin  to  Dover,  Bou- 

of  2?  ZH^T?  andcad7,ntures  logne,  Paris,  Champagne,  Burgundy.  Di- 

L«aLT,  J^TrCri  I  S"^uniukmd  jon'  Franche  ComtHun,  through  Vaud 

^^oL  ^J^A1^  t0  GenCVa  ;  lbrou*h  ^rindelwald,  Brun- 

tEZ T£Za  beadm,tt;d  Pleausure/rom  «n,  Lucerne,  Zuric,  Vevay,  Lausanne; 

but  ^tlLTi    T£         6  C5"rch7  1S  fr°m  Gcneva»  ^ong  thc  ,a^.  to  Domo 

but  a  tissue  of  ex travagance ,  disgusting  d'Ossola,  Como,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome, 

£^nd  dToId  of'trut^  Naf,lcS'  Venice'  Turi"'  CbamberVy ;  the 

try,  and  devoid  of  truth.  amount  of  the  fi  t     ,         but  where 
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On  commencing  the  second,  we  began 
to  realize  an  idea  that  had  been  growing 
on  us,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  we  had  been  in  incognito  com- 
munication with  the  celebrated  Prince 
FucklerMuskwa!  His  rapidity  in  change, 
almost  ubiquity,  general  and  generally  ac- 
curate information,  could  hardly  have  a 
different  origin ;  and  then  we  read  (p.  12), 
«  I  visited  at  her  sweet  abode,  Ballitore, 
the  angel-minded  Mary  Leadbeater.  I 
once  more  sailed  for  England,  with  a 
German  friend  and  some  of  his  family, 
who  had  proposed  accompanying  us  down 
the  Rhine."  Then  the  transitions  so 
sudden ;  with  recollections  of  every  thing 
and  every  body,  British  and  foreign ;  al- 
ternately antiquary,  critic,  linguist,  poet, 
artist,  and  musician ;  with  the  entree 
every  where;  the  immense  variety  and 
obvious  tact  in  clever  heading,  and  all 
that  makes  "  a  pretty  book."  Mr.  Downes 
must  certainly  nave  some  relation  to  the 
princely  house. 

This  volume  conducts  us  from  Paris 
to  Strasburg,  Stuttguard,  Heidelburg, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Co. 
bletits,  Cologne,  Bremen,  Lubec,  Ham- 
burgh, Sleswick,  Kiol,  Brunswick,  Gos- 
lar,  Blankenburg,  Nordhausen,  Jena, 
Weimar,  Gottingen,  Cassel,  Wesel,  Ni- 
meguen,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Calais;  a 
fearful  distance  among  so  many  nations, 
passed  with  no  neglect,  (as  the  contents 
amply  show)  and  often  with  graphic  skill. 

Having  pointed  out  the  objects,  and 
said  what  we  have  said  of  the  book, 
whencesoever  it  has  been  made,  we  pre- 
sume the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  take 
bis  own  opinion  of  it,  instead  of  ours. 

It  may  show,  however,  that  the  writer 
notices  things  often  neglected,  to  extract 
the  following  inscriptions  cut  on  a  huge 
mass  of  rock  in  the  Alps,  where  some 
members  of  English  nobility  had  re- 
posed: 

M  D*un  roc  tout  respire  ici,  Dieu,  la 
paix,  hi  verite,  La  Comtesse  de  Guilferd, 
Ladi  Suson  North,  Ladj  Giolgina  Nort, 
La  Lord  Porchester.  a  Leur  Ketour  de 
Ittalie,  ont  obtenu  le  10  de  Mai,  1821, 
Ce  superbe  Rocher,  et  ont  erige  cettc 
tablettc,  votive  pour  eommemorer  de  mo- 
Wens  passes  ici,  Brillans  mais  passagers 
comme  le  rayons  du  soleil,  qui  illutninent 
les  arbres  de  cette  foret  combien  ce  temps 
encor  est  cher  notre  memoire !  May  10 
1821.  On  ne  me  repond  pas  mais  peut- 
etre  on  mentand." 

"  Dunroc  wbe'ever  We  hatever  fosee 
our  heauts  untervelled  fendly  tun  to  thee 
Lady  Georgina  North  Lord  Leucester 
Un  their  retoume  from  Italy  Obtester 
May  10  1821  Thes  Mttgnincent  Reik 
end  rested  cher  vetever  Tablettc  le  co- 
rnemorente  momenta  pand  'here  bright 
huts  hteling  ur  the  rop  Of  the  everes  sun 


Which  gilded  the  branches  of  the  Sur- 
rounding  rhees  A  and  sure  through  muni  a 
Varied  seene  unkingner  neve  came  betwer 
May  10  1821  ferwell  a  long  farweuV* 

The  author  supposes  that  *4  the  inscrip- 
tions, correctly  but  hastily  written,  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  some  Alpine  stone- 
cutter." Another  would  have  inclined 
to  satire  upon  the  subject. 

Of  Goetbe,  enjoying  his  green  old  age 
at  Weimar,  he  says, 

"  Woilund  is  gone — Herder  is  gone — 
Schiller  is  gone !  He,  the  admired  of  By- 
ron, seems  a  link  between  the  literature 
of  the  present  and  of  by-gone  days— a 
sun  deserted  by  the  system  it  was  created 
to  illumine,  but  sundered  to  shed  its  waning 
splendour  upon  this.** 

Alas !  that  sun  is  now  set !  At  the 
Valkenhof  at  Nimeguen  are  two  ancient 
temples,  one  supposed  to  be  heathen,  the 
other  Christian.  These,  we  think,  pre- 
sent the  author  as  a  poet,  in  supposing 
•  a  voice"  from  each  : 

"  Heathen. 
"  'Tis  worship  hour — let  incense  rise 
From  all  your  censers  to  the  skies : 
Produce  the  victim— bare  the  knife; 
The  gods  expect  a  captive's  life : 
Then  while  your  weapon  drains  his  breast, 
Loud  be  your  vows  to  heaven  addrest. 

«  Christian. 
"  "Tis  worship  hour— let  incense  rise 
From  all  your  bosoms  to  the  skies : 
U 1 1 sheath  the  steel — strike  down !  strike 
down! 

And  be  the  victim's  breast  your  own : 
The  conscience-probe  your  weapon  be — 
CO  who  may  bide  its  scrutiny?) 
Such  be  the  victim — such  the  knife ; 
Your  loudest  vows,  a  holy  life." 

There  are  better  verses  in  the  volume, 
but  can  be  no  better  subject.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  antiquity  of 
the  buildings. 

We  may  mention  that  some  mere  inci- 
dents, and  even  allusions,  appear  too  pro- 
minently in  the  table  of  contents  ;  and 
that  the  commonest  French  expressions 
are  unnecessarily  translated,  while  the 
same  attention  is  not  paid  to  German 
quotations. 

History  Philosophically  Illustrated,  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
Revolution.  By  George  Miller,  D.D. 
M.R.LA.  4  vols.  8t». 

THIS  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
research,  much  philosophical  acumen,  and 
great  utility,  if  it  were  only  as  a  com- 
pendium of  general  history.  Its  founda- 
tion was  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Dr.  Miller  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  his  theory  of 
«  a  providential,  government  of  human 
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^  fairs" arose,  and  is  now  extended  liy  this    with  them  the  acrimonious  dispositions 


.egular  publication.    It  is  thus  described  of  the  heart.    This  principle  is  in  the 

'n  a  sufficiently  luminous  Introduction  moral,  that  which  repulsion  is  in  the  ma- 

(p.  xlix.):  M  It  represents  the  Almighty  terial  world;  and  though  the  aggregation 

as  preparing  and  directing  the  combina-  of  a  society  is  begun  by  the  mutual  at* 

tions  of  human  affairs  by  his  foreknow-  traction  of  the  social  qualities  of  men. 

ledge,  without  interfering  with  the  free-  yet  to  the  repulsion  of  some  other  com- 

dom  of  his  creatures."  binations  of  men  must  it  be  indebted  for 

Hence  are  accounted  for,  the  rise  and  the  consistency  which  gives  it  the  unity 

fall  of  states,  the  balance  of  power,  effect  of  a  people,  and  brings  into  activity  the 

of  climates  changes  of  communities  mi-  powers  which  it  contains.    In  the  period 

grations — in  fact,  all  the  phenomena,  phy-  of  national  difficulty  the  general  intellect 

triad  and  moral,  of  the  world:  as  all  bar-  of  the  community  appears  to  dilate  itself 

mortizing  with  the  Almighty  will.    The  into  a  nobler  magnitude.    The  hero  and 

author  professes  to  avoid  equally  the  op-  the  statesman  alone  are  called  to  conduct 

timism  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  perfectibility  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but  a  sym- 

of  Turgot  and  Condorcet.  "  That  which  pathetic  ardour  is  communicated  from 

Plato  had  taught  of  matter,  Leibnitz  ap-  class  to  class  and  the  philosopher,  with 

plied  also  to  the  circumstances  and  agen-  his  eagle  ken,  penetrates  into  the  secrets 

cies  of  reasonable  creatures."    It  was,  of  nature,  the  poet  with  the  glance  of 

however,  in  opposition  to  Bayle  and  Ma-  imagination  catches  bright  visions  of  an 

nicheisme.  Condorcet's  speculations  have  ideal  world,  the  artist  infuses  into  matter 

been  superseded  by  Malthus  and  Sadler,  the  sensibility  and  the  intelligence  of  mo. 

The  causes  of  political  events  are  reduced  ral  existence." 

by  Dr.  Miller  to  six  classes — universal,  The  Preface  does  not  describe  the  das- 
local,  personal,  adventitious,  existing  in-  sification.  We  find  it,  however,  to  be  an 
stitutions  external  compression.  We  extension  and  improvement  of  that  of 
shall  only  remark  on  the  second,  so  far  Henry  and  Andrews,  by  which  historical 
as  relates  to  climate ;  the  celebrated  wri-  parallels  are  obtained  almost  with  the 
tcrs  on  which  are  contrasted,  we  think,  same  facility  as  from  a  chart,  while  an 


erroneously,  because  those  of  the  one  agreeable  variation  is  afforded,  as  in  pass- 
side  refer  to  moral,  the  other  physical  ing  from  chivalry  to  commerce,  from  po- 
power.  Nor  do  we  think  the  principle  of  lite  literature  to  theology,  art  to  politics, 
conquests  proceeding  from  the  north,  In  the  early  periods  Dr.  Miller  evinces 
quite  tenable.  The  remainder  has  good  himself  the  scholar;  in  the  latter,  a  sound 
sense  and  great  interest.  politician  and  man  of  sense.  His  taste 
The  following  application  of  war  as  a  M  every  where  apparent ;  and  we  owe  to 
hntejit  is  just  in  more  respects  than  stated,  it  the  rare  instance  of  an  Irishman  treat- 
but  a  class  of  readers  will  look  towards  a  ing  dispassionately  the  modern  politics 


of  Ireland,  without  any  of  the  alloy  which 
(voL  iv.  515),  Finite,  and  say,  sullies  even  the  brightest  genius  of  the 

« Then  comes  the  reckoning  when  the  is/e*     ,      -  ,  ... 

banquet's  o'er  ^ne  lmportant  fact  must  be  mentioned, 

The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile    because  Tfnctio.nei:  h? .  ^  l"*!!^ 
,  i  n  native,  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Tri- 
However,  according  to  Dr.  Miller's  theory  nity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  that  of  our 
as  well  as  others,  this  would  awaken  new  having  had,  at  the  very  commencement 
energies  in  other  respects  and  even  if  they  of  the  last  century,  and  sinee,  a  full  op- 
failed  injuriously  to  the  individual  state,  portunity  of  spreading  the  reformed  reji- 
it  would  be  still  a  component  part  of  the  gion  among  the  Irish  catholics  by  means 
great  whole.  Leaving  to  the  greater  lei-  of  their  own  language  ;  after  some  success, 
sure  of  philosophers  to  reasou  upon  all  which  promised  the  greatest,  it  was  neg- 
the  points  minutely,  we  quote  the  pas-  lected,and  Catholicism  increased !  This 
age,  as  being  also  no  bad  specimen  of  success  would  naturally  increase  the  dili- 
the  author's  style.  gence  of  papacy.  The  failure  is  account- 
u  War,  however  it  may  shock  the  feel-  ed  for  by  higher  powers  deeming  it  u  ne- 
ings  of  humanity,  is  the  great  principle  of  cessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  con. 
social  combination.  The  selfishness  of  nexion  with  Great  Britain  to  enforce  the 
individuals  is  suppressed  in  the  anxiety  acquisition  of  the  English  tongue ;  "  thus 
to  strengthen  the  united  effort  of  a  com-  leaving  the  dependence  of  conversion  **  on 
munity  for  the  general  protection,  and  the  political  rather  than  evangelical  means." 
public  spirit  of  a  nation,  weak  and  ineffi-  A  preference  of  high  rents  to  a  thriving 
cient  while  produced  only  by  the  kindly  tenantry  was  then,  as  now,  a  bar  against 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  is  excited  to  the  temporal  success  of  the  Protestunts. 
the  utmost  energy  when  the  necessity  of  But  we  must  not  extend  this  notice 
resisting  external  enemies  has  combined  further,  or  we  should  be  led  into  the 
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English  history  of  the  last  age:  in  tact, 
we  know  not  where  we  should  stop.  We 
have  passed  with  great  pleasure  through 
the  various  periods  ana  states.  If  we 
were  to  point  out  defect  of  attention,  we 
should  mention  the  European  peninsula. 
Whatever  its  minor  faults,  this  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  useful  and  agreeable  book  from 
its  facts  and  style,  while  its  philosophy, 
utterly  free  from  dogmatism,  affords  con- 
solation and  delight 

An  application  of  the  whole  is  made  in 
the  General  Conclusion.  As  Newton 
contemplated  his  imperishable  system  of 
the  planetary  world,  so  does  Dr.  Miller 
the  arrangement  of  empires  and  human 
societies.  «« It  has  been  shown,"  he  says, 
"  that,  diversified  and  complicated  as  the 
transactions  of  thirteen  centuries  have 
been,  they  all  admit  of  being  seduced  to 
one  great  system  of  action,  the  unity  of 
which  must  prove  the  control  of  a  pre- 
siding Deity,  as  the  combination  of  the 
planetary  system  glorifies  its  author." 

Though  the  tables  of  contents  prefixed 
to  each  volume  are  every  thing  that  can 
be  wished  of  them,  and  the  subjects  are  so 
distinctly  treated  as  to  be  easy  of  access, 
yet  we  think  an  index  would  have  been 
useful  to  the  general  class  of  readers. 


The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  as  exquisitely 
displayed  in  the  very  perfect  edition  of 
Mr.  Murray,  have,  we  think,  derived  addi- 
tional character  from  the  last  new  vo- 
lume. It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
noble  author,  as  evincing  the  pathos 
which  he  eminently  possessed,  though 
the  least  remarked  of  all  his  literary  qua- 
lities, and  also  bringing  anew  into  consi- 
deration his  talent  as  a  critic  on  the  mo- 
dern language  of  Greece. 

At  a  time  when  Greece  is  about  to 
receive  a  monarch  at  the  impulse  of  all 
Europe,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
antient  institutions,  which  nave  alone 
preserved  her  influence  among  nations, 
nothing  can  surely  be  more  desirable 
than  that  acquaintance  should  be  made 
with  the  only  means  of  reconciling  a 
people,  the  knowledge  of  their  power  of 
communication. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Byron,  with  his 
specimens  and  translations  of  the  Ro- 
maic, we  have  always  thought  should 
receive  move  attention  than  they  have 
done  from  the  learned;  we  may  be  wrong, 
and  in  this  hasty  notice  speak  only  under 
favour;  but  we  would  like  that  at  least 
the  Greeks  and  their  new  friends  should 
understand  one  another. 

For  the  curious  in  these  things  there 
are  names  instead  of  asterisks,  and  eluci- 
datory notes  on  the  satires.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  objections  to  the  Life 
Mem  to  vanish.    Altogether  the  pub- 


lisher has  indisputably  done  the  very  host 
towards  the  public,  as  well  as  this  Noble 
Child  of  his  country. 

A  Farewell  Address  to  the  Inhabitants, 
of  Great  Grimsby,  by  Rev.  G.  Oliveb, 
late  Curate. — This  is  an  interesting  ad- 
dress from,  an  excellent  clergyman,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Beverley,  and 
other  valuable  works,  and  an  esteemed 
correspondent  to  this  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Oliver  performed  all  the  parochial  duties, 
in  the  populous  town  of  Grimsby  for 
above  sixteen  years,  but  was  removed 
from  the  curacy  on  the  change  of  its  vicar. 
He  was,  however,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  by  his 
parishioners,  that  the  Bishop  has  since 
presented  him  with  the  Rectory  of  Scop- 
wick,  near  Sleaford.  Mr.  Oliver  long 
presided  over  the  public  school  at  Grims- 
by; but,  on  advancing  in  years,  had  retired 
from  so  laborious  an  office.  In  addition 
to  the  more  important  religious  duties,  it 
may  be  noticed  to  Mr.  O.'s  honour,  that 
he  caused  the  church,  which  was  damp, 
dirty,  and  forlorn,  to  be  cleansed  and  ven. 
tilated ;  the  church-yard  to  be  planted,  at 
his  own  expense,  and,  what  is  more  ma- 
terial, to  be  thoroughly  drained ;  two  full 
services  to  be  performed  every  Sunday; 
an  organ  to  be  erected;  and  established 
a  Dorcas  charity,  a  Sunday  school,  and  a 
district  committee  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

Tltc  Christian  Sclwolmaster*  or  eon  ver- 
sa t  tints  on  various  subjects  between  a  Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster  and  his  Neighbours,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hobbon,  LL.B.  pp. 
190.  18mo._ At  the  present  crisis,  when 
our  holy  religion  is  vigorously  assailed  by 
the  forces  of  popery  and  infidelity,  it  is 
truly  gratifying  to  find  that  defenders  are 
not  wanting  to  vindicate  our  Protestant 
faith  against  its  adversaries.  Mr.  Hob- 
son  has  conferred  a  favour  on  the  con- 
scientiously attached  members  of  our 
church,  by  presenting  to  them  a  series  of 
venations,  in  which  the  objections  of 
papists  and  of  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters, are  perspicuously  stated  and 
satisfactorily  refuted.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections which  he  has  noticed  (he  informs 
us),  are  frequently  brought  by  that  hum- 
ble class  of  persons  for  whose  use  he  has 
expressly  written.  The  subjects  of  bis 
conversations  are,  Keeping  Holy  the  Sab- 
bath Day;  Tithes;  the  Errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  Sej)aration  from 
the  Church  of  England.  The  conver- 
sations are  well  sustained,  and  we  con- 
fidently recommend  his  volume  to  cler- 
gymen, as  containing  a  valuable  body  of 
useful  information  in  a  small  compass* 
which  they  may  turn  to  good  account, 
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whenever  tbey  have  to  controvert  the  as- 
sertions of  Papists  and  Sectaries. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ »  with  a  commentary 
consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for  the  Daily 
Use  of  Families,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Girdlestone,  M.  A.  PtL  containing  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark, 
pp.  352.  8vo.—  The  limited  space  ne- 
cessarily allotted  to  our  critical  catalogue, 
and  the  pressure  of  other  articles,  must 
be  an  apology  for  not  earlier  introducing 
these  Lectures  to  our  readers.  They  are 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  number : 
each  lecture,  including  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  text  is  comprised  within  tico  pages, 
so  that  the  attention  cannot  be  wearied 
by  their  length.  The  author  states  that 
«•  be  has  endeavoured  to  write  (we  would 
say  he  has  completely  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing), in  the  sacred  faith  of  that  church, 
in  which  he  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
wffice  of  a  minister."  While  he  is  not 
indifferent  either  to  the  great  essentials 
of  Christian  truth,  or  to  those  minor 

Joints  of  variance  which  so  grievously 
ivide  our  Christian  community,  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  all  such  virulent 
or  vain  theological  disputing*  as  are  justly 
considered  to  be  the  bane  of  our  common 
Gospel.  We  consider  Sir.  Girdlestone's 
handsomely  printed  volume  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  accessions  to  the  Domestic 
Library  which  has  appeared  of  late  years ; 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  a  cheap  edition  for  the  poor  will 
shortly  be  published  in  sixpenny  numbers  \ 
which  we  hope  will  be  recommended  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  to  form  part  of  the  village 
lending  libraries. 

Discourses  and  Sacramental  Addresses 
to  a  Village  Congregation,  by  the  Rev. 

D.B.Baker,   pp.231.    12mo  u  The 

subjects  of  the  following  addresses  are 
chiefly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 


a  village-flock  ;  that  they  are  full  of  locar 
and  passing  allusions  will  be  expected-; 
it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  author's  view 
of  the  dignity  of  the  pastoral  office  is  higft, 
both  as  respects  the  responsibilities  of  the 
shepherd,  and  the  obedience  of  the  flock." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Buker 
has  correctly  given  of  bis  discourses ;  tbey 
are  short,  they  are  pious,  and  they  are 
well  written ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  them  as  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the  country  clergyman's  library. 

Nos.  31  and  32  of  Valpy's  «  Classical 
Library  "  consist  of  Duncan's  translation 
of  C Cesar's  Commentaries,  taken  from  the 
celebrated  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke, 
printed  for  I.  Tonson  in  1712.  Duncan 
was  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  and  his  translation 
of  Cesar,  first  published  in  1752,  has 
been  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
correct  and  perspicuous  extant  Besides 
the  seven  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and 
the  three  of  the  Civil,  the  Supplements 
of  Hirtius  are  inserted,  consisting  of  one 
additional  book  to  the  Gallic  War,  and 
three  books  of  the  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.— No.  33  of  the  same 
series,  is  Sophocles,  as  translated,  in  1759, 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  the  eminent  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Forster  has  published  a  small  work 
entitled  "  Medicina  Simplex,  or  The  Pil- 
grim's Way  Book,  or  a  Guide  to  a  healthy 
I  ifc  and  happy  old  age." — The  work  contains 
numerous  household  prescriptions,  and  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  bo- 
dily health.   

In  Mr.  Saunders's  Advice  on  the  Care 
of  the  Teeth,  a  subject  of  universal  import- 
ance is  handled  with  great  conciseness 
and  skill,  and  the  opinions  backed  by 
indisputable  authorities.  We  recommend 
it  to  every  family,  to  whom  its  informa- 
tion may  prove  eminently  usefuL 
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Illustrations  of  Modern  Sculpture,  No.  I. 
imp.  4to.— This  is  the  first  portion  of  a 
series  of  engravings,  executed  in  the  stip- 
ple or  chalk  style,  a  style  which  perhaps 
represents  the  delicacy  of  marble  better 
than  it  does  any  other  substance.  The 
literary  accompaniments  have  been  writ- 
ten with  greater  care  than  is  generally  dis- 
played in  picture-books.  The  muse  of 
Poetry,  under  the  priesthood  of  Mr.  T. 
K.  Hervey,  is  summoned  to  adorn  the 
productions  of  her  sister  Sculpture.  The 
best  is,  that  we  do  not  look  in  vain,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Annuals,  for 
some  description  and  history  of  the  work 


of  art.  The  engravings  contained  in  each 
part  will  be  three*  two  from  works  of  na- 
tive artists,  and  one  of  a  foreigner.  The 
first  part  opens  with,  The  Happy  Mo- 
ther, byWestmacott,  R.A.  This  is  one  of 
a  pair,  of  which  the  other,  The  Distressed 
Mother,  has  been  carved  in  marble  by 
Mr.  Westmacott  no  less  than  three  times, 
having  been  originally  designed  for  the 
monument  of  Mrs.  Warren  (widow  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor)  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  copies  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  bis  man- 
sion at  Bowood,  and  by  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
at  Beal  in  Scotland.    The  Happy  Mo- 
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ther  has  not  been  so  successful ;  indeed, 
it  has  remained  for  seven  years  unpur- 
chased in  the  sculptor's  gallery.  On  the 
whole  we  are  not  surprised  at  this ;  for, 
although  there  is  great  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  mother's  face,  and  a  hap- 
piness in  the  idea  of  her  pressing  her 
infant's  head  to  her  own,  yet  her  attitude 
is  forced,  and  the  drapery  too  heavy, 
whilst  the  boy  has  majesty  rather  than 
loveliness,  and  seems  to  be  inappropri- 
ately transferred  from  the  arms  of  a  Ma-, 
donna.  The  second  subject  is,  The  Danc- 
ing Girl,  Reposing,  by  Canova ;  one  of 
three  eompamona  designed  by  that  great 
artist.  The  critics  generally  dispute,  with 
reason,  the  correctness  of  its  title;  and 
certainly  it  must  be  a  very  temporary  re- 
pose that  could  be  taken  in  the  position 
of  this  figure.  The  girl  hardly  touches 
the  ground  with  the  point  of  her  left  foot; 
whilst  the  right  is  evidently  prepared  to 
strike  out  again  into  the  mazes  of  the 
dance.  The  attitude  of  the  head  be- 
speaks attention  to  the  measure ;  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  is  truly  elegant.  The  third 
subject  is  a  bas-relief  of  Mercury  and 
Pandora,  one  of  Flarman's  thirty-six  de- 
signs from  Hesiod,  of  which  this  alone 
has  been  modelled,  and  not  one  has  been 
executed  in  marble.  Although  the  de- 
signs of  Flaxman  can  seldom  come  amiss, 
yet  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  rule  for  this 
publication  that  none  but  executed  works 
should  be  admitted,  and  those  principally 
selected  from  subjects  not  before  pub- 
lished. We  can  give  unqualified  praise  to 
the  beauty  with  which  the  engravings  are 
executed  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  Tonikin.% 
W.  Finden,  and  W.  T.  Fry.  We  have 
given  Mr.  Hervey  credit  for  bis  prose 
descriptions;  the  absence  of  the  poetry 


would,  we  think,  be  no  loss.  -We  have 
noticed  continually  in  the  Annuals,  that 
the  muse  of  Poetry  is  an  unfaithful  at- 
tendant on  that  of  Design;  ahe  runs 
wild  into  paths  of  her  own;  she  is  not 
content  to  translate,  but  must  invent. 
The  poetical  version  of  the  Dancing  Girl 
44 reposing,"  with  her  "folded  frame,"  *•  nr- 
dining  apart,"  &c.  &c.  could  only  apply  to> 
a  posture  very  different. 

The  pictures  engraved  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Society  of  Pointer*  m  Water  Colour*, 
Part  IV.  are,  1.  The  Cross -gartering 
Scene  in  Twelfth  Night,  painted  for  the 
work  by  J.  M.  Wright;  it  is  too  close  a 
copy  of  Smirke's  style,  and  the  lady's 
head  is  an  old  acquaintance ;  2.  Evening, 
by  G.  Barret,  engraved  by  W.  RadclyfFe, 
a  beautifully  serene  river  piece,  with  Ita- 
lian palaces;  3.  Yarmouth.  Roads,  by  J. 
S.  Cotman,  engraved  by  A.  R.  Freebairn, 
being  a  Danish  merchantman  unlading  in 
deep  water.  The  two  last  reflect  great 
credit  on  their  respective  artists. 


The  Second  Part  of  the  Byron  Gallery* 
in  8vo,  contains  five  designs,  well  con- 
ceived by  H.  Richter. 

The  Portraits  of  the  Principal  Fenuik 
Characters  in  the  Waverley  Novels  arc  more 
acceptable  to  us  by  themselves,  than  they 
were  lost  month,  when  associated  with 
the  more  veritable  landscapes.  It  cannot 
be  difficult  to  paint  after  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  yet  the 
talents  of  Cbalon  and  Leslie,  both  R.  A. 
are  here  called  in ;  and  they,  as  well  as 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Faulkner  and  E.  Prentis, 
have  very  faithfully  embodied  the  fea- 
turesas  described  by  the  northern  magician. 
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Neve  Works  announced  for  Publication, 

Capt.  Head's  Overland  Journey  from 
India,  with  elegant  Plates  illustrative  of 
Indian,  Arabian,  and  Egyptian  Scenery. 

The  Scripture  Manual;  or,  a  Guide 
to  the  proper  Study  and  Elucidation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Byron  Gallery, 
with  Engravings  by  Win.  tmden,  Bacon, 
Goodyear,  &c. 

The  Book  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  Reform  Bills  abridged.  By  Mr. 
Stephen,  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation. 

A  Description  of  the  Chanonry,  Ca- 
thedral, and  King's  College  of  Ola  Aber- 
deen, in  the  years  172*^5,  illustrated  with 
Plates. 

Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lilies.  By 
Lord  and  Lady  Nugent. 

A  Life  of  Cowpcr,  containing  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  Poet's  religious  cha- 


racter than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
public    By  Mr.  Taylor. 

No.  L  of  the  Parent's  Cabinet  of 
Amusement  and  Instruction,  forming  a 
monthly  series. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Lodge's  Peer- 
age, corrected  by  the  latest  data  from  the 
communications  of  the  Nobility. 

Records  of  my  Life,  by  the  late  John 
Taylor,  Esq.  author  of  "  Monsieur 
Tonson." 

Our  Island,  comprising  two  tales,  en- 
titled Forgery  and  the  Lunatic,  intended 
to  illustrate  some  striking  defects  in  our 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  Lives  and  Exploits  of  celebrated 
Banditti  and  Robbers  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World.  By  Charles  Macvarlane,  Esq. 

The  Siege  of  Maynooth,  or  Romance 
in  Ireland. 

The  Court  of  France,  in  Memoirs  of 
the  late  King  Louis  XVIII  written  by 
Himself. 
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Historical  and  Antiquarian  Notices  of 
Crosby  Hall,  London.  By  E.  I.  Car- 
los, Esq. 

In  monthly  volumes,  a  cheap  series  of 
Original  Novels  and  Romances,  by  the 
most  popular  authors  of  Europe  and 
America,  conducted  by  Leitch  Richie  and 
Thomas  Roscoe. 

A  Treatise  on  Inflammations,  contain- 
ing their  Pathology,  Causes,  Conse- 
quences, and  Treatment,  by  Mr.  George 
Roc.  er  son. 

A  new  Novel,  by  the  author  of  The 
Usurer's  Daughter,  entitled  «« The  Pu- 
ritan's Grave." 

A  Novel,  from  the  pen  of  a  Lady,  en- 
titled, "  Tales  from  the  Boudoir." 

The  Annuals  for  1833. 

The  oldest  of  onr  Annuals,  the  Forget 
Me  Not,  is  in  forwardness.  The  names 
of  the  artists,  including  Martin,  Leslie, 
Prout,  Rolls,  Outer,  &c.  vouch  for  the 
high  character  of  the  embellishments. 

Friendship's  Offering  (the  oldest  but 
one  of  the  English  Annuals)  lias  this 
season  added  the  talent  and  interest  of 
the  Winter's  Wreath  to  its  other  attrac- 
tions—the latter  work  being  now  com- 
bined with  it.  The  Comic  Offering, 
edited  by  Mis«  Sheridan,  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time,  embellished  with 
upwards  of  sixty  most  humorous  designs 
by  various  Comic  Artists. 

The  Continental  Annual  is  in  a  state 
of  forwardness. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1833,  with 
twenty-six  engravings  from  drawings  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  and  descriptions  by  T. 
Roscoe,  forming  the  fourth  and  conclud- 
ing volume  of  the  Tourist  in  Italy. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,  con- 
taining 20  beautifully  finished  Plates,  ex- 
ecuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath ;  from  drawings  by  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  Esq.  with  Sketches  on  the  Rhine, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  by  L.  Ritchie,  Esq. 

The  Keepsake. 

The  Literary  Souvenir.    By  A  lair 
A.  Watts. 

The  New  Year's  Gift  and  Juvenile 
Souvenir,  by  Mrs.  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

The  Biblical  Annual,  uniform  with 
the  Geographical  Annual,  comprising 
finely  executed  engravings  of  all  the 
Tribes  and  Countries  mentioned  in  Sa- 
cred History. 

The  Geographical  Annual  for  1833, 
will  include  all  the  new  discoveries  in 
**rious  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  new  map 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  New  Annual  entitled  Christmas 
Tales,  illustrated  with  engravings  exe- 
cuted by  Charles  Heath,  Bacon,  Engle- 
betft,  and  Rolls.  By  Mr.  Harrison, 
•Mho*  of  Tales  of  a  Physician,  the  Hu- 


ron. 


Aug.  28.  The  Rev.  J.  Blackwell 
opened  the  business  of  the  Eisteddfod,  by 
reading  the  usual  proclamation  in  Welsh, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Pughe,  who  repeated 
it  in  English,  after  which  Sir  R.  W.  B. 
'3ulkeley  addressed  the  meeting.  Seve- 
ral bards  were  then  introduced  upon  the 
stage,  each  of  whom  respectively  recited 
in  Welsh  his  composition  in  honour  of 
the  meeting. 

1.  The  first  subject  for  competition 
was  the  best  six  stanzas  on  Menai-bridge, 
a  premium  of  It.  and  a  medal  of  the  va'ue 
of  21.  William  Edwards,  of  Ysceiviog, 
was  invested  in  due  form  with  the  medal 
by  Lady  Mostyn. 

2.  A  premium  of  15/.  and  a  medal  of 
the  value  of  bl.  for  the  best  essay  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  history  of  the  island  of  An- 
glesey, with  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  men  it  produced;  and  a  pre- 
mium of  7L  10*.  for  the  second-best 
essay.  The  best  of  the  productions  of- 
fered for  this  premium  bore  the  signature 
of  M  Bronwen  "  (the  mother  of  Caracta- 
cus),  and  it  was  announced  that  Miss 
Angharad  Llwvd  was  the  authoress;  and 
that  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Precentor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxon,  was  the  author  of 
the  second  best  production. 

3.  A  premium  of  KM.  and  a  medal  of 
the  value  of  3/.  for  the  best  Elegy,  in 
Welsh  blank  verse,  on  rt  Ifor  Ceri"  (the 
late  Rev.  J.  Jenkins,  Kerry) ;  and  a  pre- 
mium of  5/.  for  the  second  best.  For 
this  prize  there  were  eight  candidates; 
four  of  the  productions  were  reported  to 
be  excellent,  but  that  deemed  to  deserve 
the  first  prize  was  by  Thomas  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Holywell,  and  the  second  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Oxford. 

4>.  The  premium  for  the  best  ode  on 
the  coming  of  age  of  Pyers  Mostyn,  Esq.* 

5.  A  premium  of  20/.  and  a  medal  of 
the  value  of  51.  for  the  best  Ode  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Rothsay  Castle,  and  a  pre- 
mium of  10/.  for  the  second  best.  For 
this  there  were  nine  candidates  ;  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wil- 
liams, of  Carnarvon,  and  the  second  to 
Griffith  Williams,  a  labouring  man  in  the 
slate-quarries  at  Llandegai,  who  had  been 
Very  near  gaining  a  principal  prize  at  the 
the  last  three  or  four  Eistedfodau. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  promised 
to  visit  Beaumaris  the  following  day,  but 
in  the  morning  there  was  incessant  rain, 
and  the  royal  party  was  prevented  from 
visiting  the  town.  Their  Royal  High- 
vesses  received  the  bards  at  Baronhill, 
and  honoured  them  with  the  investiture 
of  extra  medals.  The  following  pre- 
miums were  also  distributed. 

I.  For  the  best  six  englynion  on  Adam 
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and  Ere  in  Paradise,  premium  awarded 
to  Robert  Owens,  London. 

2.  Best  stanzas  on  the  honour  con. 
ferred  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Du- 
chess of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria,  at 
our  national  festival,  to  the  bard  of  Nant- 
glyn. 

&  Stanzas  on  the  marriage  of  Sir  R. 
B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart,  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Black  well,  Holywell. 

4.  Best  essay  on  Agriculture,  Aneurin 
Pughc,  Esq. 

5.  The  best  essay  on  Welsh  Grammar, 
to  Hugh  Jones,  of  Chester,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  C  Williams,  Llangadfun;  the  former 
being  represented  by  Mr.  E.  Parry,  of 
Chester. 

6.  Best  poem  on  David  playing  on  the 
harp  before  Saul,  awarded  to  the  bard  of 


7.  The  Silver  Harp,  after  a  severe 
contest  between  seven  candidates  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Os- 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

An  article  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Semeur,  (h  French  journal,)  on  the  attack 
of  M.  Klaproth  on  Morrison's  Chinese 
Dictionary.  This  elaborate  work,  which 
comprises  six  quarto  volumes,  is  said  to 
have  cost  the  East  India  Company  the 
sum  of  15,0002.  M.  Klaproth,  who  has 
never  been  in  China,  has  latterly  taken 
every  opportunity  of  depreciating  the 
Dictionary,  as  well  as  of  throwing  ridicule 
and  blame  on  the  translations  of  the  Bible 
kito  Asiatic  languages,  in  the  daily  prints 
of  Paris,  particularly  in  the  Journal 
At'tatlque.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  find 
matter  for  criticism  in  a  large  dictionary, 
the  first  we  believe  of  the  aind,  and  to 
fit  one's  remarks  for  the  public  papers  ; 
but  in  scientific  concerns  their  suffrage  is 
not  paramount  M.  Gutzlaff,  who  has 
published  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Siam 
in  the  Semeur,  and  who  therefore  is  quali- 
fied to  judge,  has  already  signified  his  dis- 
sent from  M.  Klaproth's  ungenerous  as- 

Sersions.  He  has  addressed  a  letter  from 
lacao  in  China,  to  the  Asiatic  Journal 
of  London,  which  appeared  in  the  number 
for  June.  He  states,  that  by  using  Dr. 
Morrison's  Dictionary  he  has  not  only  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, but  by  following  his  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation is  able  to  sneak  it ;  that  many 
learned  Chinese  hold  it  in  the  highest  es- 
timation, who  at  first  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  a  barbarian  could  produce  so 
exact  a  work;  that  the  objections  of  his 
countryman  M.  Klaproth  are  futile,  and 
that  he  ought  to  produce  a  better  work 
than  the  one  he  nas  underrated,  as  he 
seems  to  think  he  can  do  so. 

A  little  work,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Med- 
huret  of  Batavia,  entitled  Tung  se  the  ke, 
I  e.  Parallel  between  the  history  of  the  East 


and  the  West,  has  greatly  astonished  the 
Chinese. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  editors  of  the 
Semeur  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  our 
countryman,  and  appreciate  fully  their 
laudable  object  of  promoting  religion  by 
means  of  literary  and  philosophical  essays. 
It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  this  work  (a 

lent,  sincerity,  and  judgment  Among 
the  contributors  are  MM.  Dehault,  Fe- 
lice of  Bolbec  in  Normandy,  Adolphe 
Monod,  Merle  d'Aubigne,  and  the  vari- 
ous supporters  of  the  Archive*  du  Chris- 
tianisme. 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  administration  of  posts  at  Berlin 
hns  published  some  statistics,  by  which  it 
appears  that  there  are  at  present  at  least 
1013  political,  literary,  or  commercial 
journals,  of  which  667  are  German,  177 
French,  72  English,  29  Italian,  23  Dutch, 
15  Polish,  6  Danish,  5  Swedish,  3  Hun- 
garian, 2  Bohemian,  1  Spanish,  1  Latin, 
I  in  modern  Greek,  and  1 1  published  in 
Russia.    (From  the  Semeur.) 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

The  booksellers  of  Paris  are  very  quick 
in  sending  such  books  as  do  not  sell,  to 
the  stalls  on  the  quays  and  Boulevards ; 
besides  which,  they  dispatch  a  great  many 
copies  through  the  country  by  means  of 
hawkers,  (colporteurs,)  who  sell  them  on 
commission  in  the  different  provincial 
towns.  Thus  the  walls  of  the  Place  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  lined  with  volumes 
of  tolerably  recent  publications,  quite 
clean  and  uncut,  and  calculated  to  tempt 
the  passer  by  their  neatness  and  cheap- 
ness. Octavos  are  generally  sold  at  two 
francs,  duodecimos  at  one  franc,  and 
smaller  sizes  at  fifteen  sous.  English- 
men, however,  must  be  cautioned  against 
boasting  of  their  acquisitions  too  soon,  as 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  works 
contain  errors  which  diminish  tbeir  value 
materially.  Thus  the  EUmens  d'histoire 
giitirale,  by  Martin,  although  puffed  in 
the  journals,  is  erroneous  and  incomplete. 
The  Latin  editions  of  Vosgien's  Geogra- 

Cd  Dictionary  (which  is  but  an  en- 
ment  of  our  E  chard),  have  found 
their  way  to  the  hawker's  basket  for  the 
same  reason.  The  historical  volumes 
which  compose  the  Bibliothtque  du  dix- 
ncuvieme  Steele,  are  very  incorrectly 
printed,  nor  is  the  chronological  volume 
better,  which  omits  (as  well  as  Martin) 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  223.  Tra- 
vellers are  to  be  warned  against  buying 
these  books  for  cheap  presents  to  their 
friends,  except  in  the  case  of  standard 
works,  which  have  been  sent  into 
the  country  to  be  thus  disposed  of, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  be- 
ing too  large;  such   as  La  Harpe's 
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Course  of .  Literature,  Voltaire's  Ape  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Anquetil's  History  of 
France,  Cardinal  Maury  on  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, Baume's  History  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  Russia,  which  is  now  thrust  a 
little  back  by  Segur's.  Books  connected 
with  religion  have  sunk  in  price  since  the 
fall  of  a  zealous  dynasty;  thus  Tabaraud's 
Histoire  des  projcts  pour  la  Reunion  4et 
communions  ChtZtienntSy  may  now  be  had 
cheap,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  works  on 
the  subject  of  Jesuitism,  and,  what  we 
must  not  omit,  Nodier's  Bibl'uUhioue 
cticy  which  contains  a  bibliographical  ac- 
count of  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
and  tbe  Fathers,  and  is  worth  buying  at 
the  stall  price,  though  dear  at  the  original 
one  of  nine  francs.  The  History  of  the 
Abbey  ot  La  Trappe  has  found  its  way 
to  the  same  quarter.  Jahn's  (not  the 
Biblical  Critic)  Estai  snr  rAllemagnc,  is 
a  curious  picture  of  manners  and  litera- 
ture, but  too  eccentric  to  become  a  stand- 
ard work.  The  Resumes  arc  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  Napoleon's  Campaigns,  by 
Morton  vaL,  may  be  had  sejwirate.  One 
thing  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  by 
purchasers,  that  the  volumes  thus  exposed 
to  sale  are  frequently  detective  in  the 
plates  and  maps,  and,  in  fact,  are  sold 
cheap  on  account  of  that  defect;  they 
had  therefore  better  consider  such  books 
as  to  be  bought  for  immediate  reading, 
than  to  increase  one's  library. 

WORK 8  OF  WILLIAM  ROB80N,  F8Q. 

The  M  S.  theological  and  miscellaneous 
works  of  the  late  William  Robson,  Esq. 
artist,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Robson, 
rector  of  Morden,  Surrey,  comprising  a 
series  of  treatises  in  eighty-nine  volumes, 
were  sold  in  one  lot,  Aug.  4*  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Son.  The  following  is  a 
slight  list  of  them  : — To  Myself ;  Aims ; 
I  pour  out  my  Heart,  &c ;  Thoughts, 
3  vols;  Sayings,  3  vols;  Simplicity; 
Sunday  Evenings,  3  vols. ;  Texts ;  Per- 
manent Grace;  Meditations  on  the  Gos- 
pels; Gifts;  The  Heart;  Eternity; 
Hope  of  Heaven ;  Mercies  5  vols. ;  Let- 
ters written  in  Rhyme ;  Living  to  Live ; 
Prayers  ;  Pursuits  ;  Our  Privileges ; 
Meditations  on  Epistles ;  Notes ;  Me- 
mentos; Ideas;  A  Pocket  Book;  Eter- 
nal Life;  Family  Lessons;  Fragments; 
Expressions;  Lessons,  2  vols;  Exer- 
cises; Translations;  Perceptions;  Soli- 
ci  ta  dons  of  tbe  Soul ;  Pleasures  of  Piety ; 
Positions;  Reasonings  of  a  Recluse; 
Sermons,  8  vols. ;  Comfort ;  Mind's  Dis- 
sections of  the  Heart ;  Wild  Flowers  of 
Poesy,  3  vols,  &c.  The  whole  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Bridges  for  to.  4*. 

COPY  OF  CICERO. 

A  copy  of  Cicero,  with  large  margins, 
his  been  found  in  a  Ubrary  at  Orleans, 
Gent.  Mac.  Sept.  1832. 
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with  more  than  4000  MS.  emendations 
by  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens,  and 
by  another  philologist,  whose  hand- writ- 
ing cannot  be  identified.  This  copy  of 
Cicero  was  very  probably  intended  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Cicero,  of  which 
Stephens  speaks  in  the  preface  to  his 
book  entitled  Cattigationes  in  quampluru, 
mot  locos  Ciceroni*,  but  which  never  saw 
the  light.  Fifteen  hundred  francs  have 
been  offered  for  the  copy,  but  the  pro- 
prietor asks  8400,  of  which  he  intends  to 
present  200  to  the  hospital  of  Lyons, 
where  Stephens  ended  his  days. 


LADY  CHAPEL,  SOCTHWARK. 

In  a  previous  notice  relative  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  it  has  been  stated  that 
a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the 
necessary  works,  for  the  sum  of  2,500/., 
at  which  time  the  subscriptions  did  not 
amount  to  that  sum ;  still  the  Committee 
determined  on  proceeding  with  the  work, 
feeling  that  the  public  looked  up  with 
confidence  to  them,  to  see  the  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  tbe  subscription  speedily 
carried  into  effect  Through  the  very 
disinterested  and  spirited  conduct  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  evinced  in  his  postponing  un- 
til tbe  grand  object  of  the  Committee 
had  been  accomplished,  the  payment  of  the 
very  heavy  debt  due  to  him  tor  expenses 
incurred  in  the  course  of  the  contest, 
tbe  restoration  is  placed  out  of  question* 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  and 
from  the  respectability  of  tbe  contractor, 
Mr.  Hartley,  of  Southwark,  there  can- 
not be  the  least  doubt  that,  when  com- 
plete, tbe  work  will  surpass  even  the 
most  sanguine  wishes  of  its  warmest 
friends.  The  Committee  having  done  so 
much  towards  the  fulfilment  of  it,  tbe 
public  will  not  fail,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  evince  the  liberality  by  which  our 
countrymen  have  ever  been  distinguished; 
and  when  it  witnesses  tbe  determination 
with  which  the  Committee  is  proceeding 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  formation, 
will  pour  into  its  treasury  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  close  its  career  with 
credit  and  efficiency. 

On  tbe  28th  July  last,  the  first  stone 
of  the  restoration  was  laid ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance  having 
taken  place  rather  unexpectedly,  no  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  it  was  therefore  thought  expe- 
dient, that  a  cavity  should  be  left  behind 
the  stone  for  the  reception  of  any  deposit, 
and  that  the  work  should  proceed.  It 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  Aug.  that  the 
several  matters  to  be  particularized,  were 
placed  within  a  stone.  By  the  favour  of 
Air.  Gwilt.  we  can  add  a  detailed  account 
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of  the  contents  of  the  aperture,  which 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who 
may  chance  to  be  concerned  in  a  similar 
undertaking. 

The  inscription  is  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
6  in.  by  6$,  and  the  following  is  a  correct 
copy. 

After  a  lapse 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years 

from  its  original  foundation, 
the  first  stone  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Ladye  Chapel 
was  laid,  July  28th,  1832, 
by  the  concurring  hands  of 
John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Georgians- Matilda  and  Adeline 
daughters  of 
George  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Architect. 

To  rescue  from  impending  destruction, 
and  to  preserve  the  venerable  fabric, 
a  contribution  among  private  individuals 
was  successfully  promoted 

during  the  Wardensbip 
of  William  Davis,  Esq.  by 
Thomas  Saunders,  F.Js.A. 

Deo  favente, 
Rege  Gulielmo  quarto, 
Wintoniae  Carolo  Ricardo  Episcopo 
munificentissime  adjuvante. 

The  plate,  containing  the  inscription, 
was  bent  in  a  cylindrical  form,  and  placed 
in  a  glass  bottle,  containing,  in  addition, 
the  following  articles.  At  the  bottom 
were  fixed  in  regular  succession,  a 
twopenny  piece  of  1831,  a  threepenny 
piece  of  1832,  a  sixpence  of  1831,  bis 
present  Majesty's  coronation  medal  (re- 
verse forward)  all  in  silver.  A  sovereign 


of  1832  (obverse  forward),  a  fourpermjr 
piece  1832,  and  a  penny  of  silver ;  a  cop- 
per plate  print  of  the  east  end  of  the 
Church,  prior  to  the  restoration  of  the 
choir,  published  1  July,  1823,  with  letter- 
press description;  two  impressions  of 
the  inscription  taken  from  the  plate;  a 
tastefully  printed  bill  of  the  fancy  fair  at 
Vauxhall ;  and  a  card  inscribed,  "  Depo- 
sited August  24^  1832.  George  Gwilt." 

The  bottle,  with  its  contents,  was 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  the  air  being  exhausted,  the  stopper 
was  let  down  into  its  place  by  means  of 
a  collar  of  leather,  and  secured  by  a  coating 
of  sealing  wax.  When  the  bottle  was 
placed  in  the  cavity,  a  Morning  Herald 
of  the  day  was  also  deposited,  with  some 
other  articles  of  less  note  by  the  bystanders, 
and  also  an  ill  natured  hand  bill  circulated 
very  silently  about  the  parish,  the  last 
effusion  of  the  malignity  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and  which  has  thus  attained  an  immortali- 
zation it  scarce  deserved.  The  cavity  was 
then  filled  with  dry  sand  and  finally-  closed. 

The  works  have  proceeded  with  much 
rapidity,  and  though  a  great  portion  of 
the  south  ailc  was  under  the  necessity  of 
being  rebuilt,  the  new  facing  of  flints 
and  ashlar  has  risen  nearly  to  the  first 
splay  of  the  buttresses.  We  shall  have 
occasion  at  a  future  time,  to  speak  of  the 
works  when  they  have  attained  a  further 
degree  of  perfection ;  at  present  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  friends  of  the  resto- 
ration have  a  sure  earnest  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  most  ardent  hopes,  and  a 
sample  of  workmanship  bus  been  dis- 
played, which  will  be  an  honour  to  the 
present  age.  E.  I.  C 
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SAILORS. 

From  an  unpublished  Poem,  entitled,  ««  Anen- 
rin  in  Cambria." 

ALL  hand*  aboard,  at  anchor  riding, 
Off  Spithead  our  vessel  lies ; 
Now  the  wished  fur  wind  betiding 
Toward  the  west  her  streamer  flies. 
Then  to  the  capstan  run, 
Weigh,  and  stand  off  to  sea ; 

Our  gallant  ship 

Demands  the  deep, 
And  struggles  to  be  fiee. 

Tis  done,  'tis  done  ! 
Haste,  and  unfurl  your  sails 
To  catch  the  rining  gales, 
And  let  votir  cannon  roar 
The  hut  salute  to  Britain's  shore  ; 
While  nut  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell 
How  bleed  our  hearts  at  this  fare* ell; 


For  when  our  country's  cause  alarms, 
Away  with  love,  and  welcome  arms. 
With  heart  of  oak  and  cheerly  Lrow, 
O'er  the  wild  waves  we  go,  we  go. 

From  clime  to  clime  our  vessel  flies, 
From  winter's  realm  to  burning  skies; 
Nor  tongue  can  speak,  nor  thought  pourtray 
The  varied  wonders  of  our  way. 
Giant  danger  beckons  forth 
To  the  drear  regions  of  the  north  ; 
Slow  climbing  toward  the  Arctic  pole 
Where  iron  seas  forget  to  roll ; 
Where  Hecla  spouts  her  floods  of  fire. 
Where  Greenland's  icy  hills  aspire ; 
Where  the  Lapland  wizard  binds 
The  sea,  and  traffics  in  the  winds  : 
Or  we  starve  on  Zernhla's  shore, 
Or  hear  the  gulfs  of  Maelstrom  roar, 
While  all  along  the  dismal  coast 
Are  wrecks  uf  shattered  navies  tost. 
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There  the  whale,  a  floating  plain, 
The  krak«n,  cambering  the  main, 
The  serpent  of  the  deep  (hi*  size 
Scarce  half  revealed  to  mortal  eye*) 
With  ten  thousand  monsters  round, 
Lords  of  the  nethermost  profound, 
Flounder  in  turbulent  delight, 
While  horror  rules  the  long  long  night. 

But  when  the  sun  and  summer  wind 
Ocean's  torpid  arms  unbind, 
Bursting  adrift  with  dreadful  sound 
Frozen  mountains  close  us  round  \ 
While  the  high-o'ershadowing  brow 
Of  towering  ice  and  nodding  snow, 
Rears  o'er  our  roast  its  arched  height, 
Blotting  out  the  mid-day  light. 
Buried  deep  we  paut  beneath 
In  jaws  of  darkness  and  of  d?ath  ; 
But  patieut,  calm,  undaunted,  still 
The  seaman's  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
Trusting  in  Him  whose  aid  we  crave, 
The  swift  to  hear,  and  strong  to  save ; 
Danger  around,  aloft,  alow, 
O'er  the  wild  waves  we  go,  we  go. 

Heaven  be  praised,  we  're  safe,  we  're  free, 
Gracious  Heaven,  all  thanks  to  thee; 
Now  the  dangerous  cruize  is  o'er, 
Farewell,  thou  cruel  shore. 
Duty  calls,  and  we  obey, 
Through  the  night  and  through  the  day, 
O'er  the  salt  foam  our  good  ship  springs 
On  indefatigable  wings, 
Till  beneath  the  scorching  line 
We  thirst,  we  labour,  and  we  pine. 
Tis  a  dead  calm,  our  water  gone, 
Far  off  the  shore,  and  vertical  the  sun ; 
Yet  now,  ev'o  now,  while  flames  the  sky, 
Seas  boil,  and  not  a  sail  is  nigh, 
While  the  sickly  pengs  we  bear 
Of  hope  deferred,  and  hopeless  care, 
While  the  thirst  and  fever  drain 
Each  ebbing  vein, 
While  we  wait  all  faint,  forlorn, 
From  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  morn, 
Even  now  we  watch  with  steady  eye, 
Prepared  to  live,  prepared  to  die — 
And  surely  we  may  hope  to  find 
A  milder  death  \  for  lo,  the  wind 
Rolls  on  in  heaps  the  clouds,  and  rides 
Swiftly  o'er  the  blackening  tides. 
Storm  stay- sails  set,  look  all  be  fait ; 
It  blows,  it  blows,  stand  by  the  roast. 
The  sea  runs  high,  the  whirlwinds  rise, 
Mingle,  mingle  seas  and  skies  ; 
Lightnings  flash,  on  roaring  billows 
His  head  the  cloud  of  thunder  pillows ; 
But  the  British  tars  stand  fast 
By  the  rattling  shrouds  and  quivering  roast. 
With  the  storm  we  cannot  strive, 
Before  the  tempest  let  her  drive ; 
From  the  yard  our  canvass  blown, 
All  pomps  at  work,  the  bowsprit  gone ; 
Thunder  above,  and  death  below, 
O'er  the  wild  wave*  we  go,  we  go. 
The  storm  o'erspent,  with  easy  sail 
We  scud  before  a  favouring  gale, 


And  anchoring  on  the  British  shore, 
Refit,  and  put  to  sea  once  more. 
Renewed  in  warlike  pride, 
With  many  a  noble  ship  beside ; 
Wide  we  scour  the  Atlantic  brine. 
Receive  our  orders,  spread  our  line, 
Till  from  mast-head  the  haw  k-eyed  tax 
Kens  remote  the  coming  war, 
And  sooo  from  deck  we  view  our  prize, 
Soon  for  chase  the  signal  flies. 
Silent  and  dark  as  night 
Bear  we  down  to  thickest  fight, 
And  the  cannon's  deep-voiced  breath 
Tells  aloud  the  work  of  death. 
Sounds  of  woe  and  horror  rise, 
Exulting  and  expiring  cries, 
Many  and  many  a  league  around, 
The  depths  of  sea  and  air  resound. 
Aghast  old  Ocean  drinks  the  roar, 
His  azure  kingdom  foams  with  gore ; 
Meanwhile  with  signal-book  in  hand 
Our  Admiral  gives  command, 
And  guides,  as  from  triumphal  car, 
The  whirlwind  of  the  war. 
Where  the  central  fires  combine, 
Thundering  he  breaks  the  hostile  line ; 
Gallant  chief,  we  follow  thee 
Through  blood  and  flame  to  victory. 
-Gaul  and  the  haughty  Spaniard  weep, 
Holland  yields  the  well  •fought  deep, 
As  scattering  wide  the  baffled  foe, 
O'er  the  wild  waves  we  go,  we  go. 

Pause,  ye  victorious  strains ! 

A  mournful  tribute  yet  remains ; 

Hapleas  antagonist  in  fight, 

Too  true  our  aim,  too  fierce  our  might. 

Where  is  the  stately  tower  that  late 

Poured  o'er  our  deck  the  floods  of  fate  ? 

Deep  she  lies  beneath  the  wave, 

Sigh,  Britons,  o'er  lier  watery  grave ! 

The  sigh  is  heaved,  the  tribute  paid, 

Grateful  to  a  warrior's  shade  ; 

Each  wreck  now  cleared,  hushed  every  fire) 

All  prizes  safe,  to  rest  retire. 

Each  to  his  welcome  hammock  goes, 

And  bathes  tir'd  nature  in  repose. 

Sweet  is  the  sea-boy's  well-earn'd  sleep, 

Sweet  the  praises  we  shall  reap, 

When  as  a  comet  blazing  far, 

To  France  denouncing  British  war, 

While  nations  gaze,  and  cannons  roar, 

(Joy's  noblest  harmony)  from  sea  and  shore* 
Leading  the  captive  war  in  tow, 
O'er  the  wild  waves  we  go,  we  go. 

Sweet  is  a  sailor's  life  at  sea  : 
Gallant,  generous,  blithe,  and  free, 
Cheered  with  the  joke  and  frequent  song, 
In  peril  calm,  in  labour  strong ; 
Through  all  weathers,  foul  or  fair, 
At  mercy  of  the  seas  and  air ; 

If  breeze,  if  gale,  if  tempest  blow, 
O'er  the  wild  waves  we  go,  we  go. 

Overton.  C.  H. 
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FOREIG 

FRANCE. 

The  French  papers  contain  accounts 
of  reported  changes  in  the  Ministry,  and 
of  a  determination  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appc al 
to  the  country  in  favour  of  the  existing 
administration.  A  prosecution  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bern  has  been  decided  upon, 
but  the  judges  of  Poitiers  have  refused 
to  act.— Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick  was 
arrested  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and 
sent  out  of  Paris  (for  Switzerland,  it  was 
said,)  under  an  escort  of  gendarmes, — 
La  Vendee  continued  to  be  the  theatre 
of  increased  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Chouans,  and  a  general  rising  in  that 
department  and  the  Morbiban  was  ap- 
prehended. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Belgium,  Marshal  Gerard  left  Paris 
Sept.  21,  for  Valenciennes,  to  take  the 
command  of  a  French  army  of  25,000 
men,  which  would  enter  Belgium  on  the 
first  invitation  from  King  Leopold.  Ano- 
ther army  of  equal  force  was  ordered  to 
be  collected  to  support  it.  The  Journal 
dcs  Dcbat»  states  that  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land are  to  be  blockaded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  England.  Admiral 
Ducrest  de  Villeneuve  has  been  appoint- 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  French  squa- 
dron to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
the  English. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

Intelligence  from  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam,  concur  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  King  of  Holland  has 
finally  refused  the  last  conditions  sent 
him  for  his  approval ;  and  that  he  now 
also  refuses  to  enter  into  any  private 
treaty  whatever  with  the  King  or  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium. — The  Dutch  papers 
lately  contained  a  correspondence  between 
General  Cbasse,  the  Duteh  Governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  Belgic 
Commandant  of  its  town  and  port.  The 
old  General  told  the  Belgic  Commander 
that  he  would  play  uj«>u  the  new  works 
with  the  guns  of  the  citadel  on  an  hour's 
notice,  if  the  works  were  continued.  Not- 
withstanding this  threat,  the  workmen  of 
the  artillery  went  to  Fort  Montbello,  and 
finished  the  embrasures  of  some  forty- 
eight  pounders  directed  towards  the  half- 
moon  of  St.  Laurence.  The  men  were 
at  their  guns  with  lighted  matches. 

PORTCGAI. 

Since  our  last  some  severe  skirmishing 
has  taken  place  between  the  hostile  f  orces 
of  Don  Miguel  and  Pedro,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Oporto.  It  was  on  8th  of  Sept. 
that  active  hostilities  commenced.  For 
several  days,  if  not  weeks,  previous,  a 
great  bu*tle  had  been  observed  amongst 
Don  Miguel's  troops,  and  it  was  known 
that  large  pieces  ol  artillery  and  acces- 


N  NEWS. 

sional  forces  had  been  received  by  them 
from  Lisbon.  About  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  a  general  movement  in  ad- 
vance was  made  by  5,000  Miguelitcs,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  John  Campbell, 
from  the  cn:itonmcnt?  south  of  the  river 
Douro,  which  had  the  effect  of  clearing 
the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova,  the  forces  ol 
Don  Pedro  retreating  before  the  assail- 
ants and  drawing  their  boats  after  them 
to  the  other  side-  The  brant  of  their  at- 
tack was  then  directed  against  the  forti- 
fied convent  of  the  Serra,  where  about 
nine  hundred  men,  principally  militia  and 
volunteers,  had  been  placed,  and  where, 
notwithstanding  repeated  attacks,  they 
met  with  a  decided  repulse.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  troops  on  both  sides  are  said 
to  have  behaved  with  praiseworthy  gal- 
lantry. The  attack  was  renewed  upon 
the  9th  and  10th,  but  with  the  same  ill- 
s access,  and  the  firing  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  and  sorties  from  the  con- 
vent had  nearly  cleared  the  suburb  of  the 
invaders,  and  recovered  that  lost  ground 
for  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro. — On  the 
11th  Don  Miguel's  fleet  left  the  Tagua» 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  block- 
ade of  Oporto.  One  of  his  steam  boats 
foundered  whilst  in  the  act  of  towing  a 
brig  dismasted,  at  the  time  she  was  hea- 
vily laden  with  artillery  for  the  squadron. 
She  had  then  on  board,  including  artil- 
lerymen, about  190  men,  all  of  whom 
perished. 

The  continued  successes  of  Ibrahim, 
son  of  the  Pacba  of  Egypt,  seem  to  leave 
the  road  open  to  his  victorious  army  even 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  After 
some  bloody  conflicts  between  the  army 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  the  Turks  under 
Hussein  Pacha,  between  the  13th  and 
17th  of  July,  the  latter  retired,  and  the 
Egyptians  took  possession  of  Aleppo. 
In  consequence  of  the  state  of  a  flairs  in 
Syria,  the  people  are  alarmed  and  un- 
quiet. It  is  said  that  the  Turkish  army 
of  00,000  men  no  longer  exists,  and  that 
the  General-in-Chief  has  been  obliged  to 
fly  to  Alexandretta  with  only  jOO  men. 

POLAND. 

An  extraordinary  Ukase  of  the  mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  Polish  province  of 
Wilna,  Prince  Dolgoroucki,  has  forbidden 
all  political  discussion  within  the  range 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  orders  the  inferior 
authorities  who  may  detect  the  inhabi- 
tants in  such  amusements  to  denounce 
them,  and  threatening  the  culprits,  on 
their  conviction,  with  the  knout,  impri- 
sonment, and  Siberia.  Another  decree 
forbids  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  in 
all  the  tribunals  of  Lithuania,  Volhvnia, 
Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  —  provinces 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES, 

The  Report  of  the  Bank  Evidence  Aug.  27.    Trinity  Church,  Reading, 

(consisting  of  1200  pages)  has  been  pub-  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

listed.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  Salisbury,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large 

inquire  into  the  expediency  of  renewing  congregation. 

the  chArter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Aug.  28.    The  ceremony  of  consecrat- 
into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  ing  the  new  church  at  Theale  took  place, 
in  England  and  Wales  are  conducted;  The  Communion  service  was  read  by  the 
the  petition  of  certain  directors  of  Joint  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  his  Chaplain. 
Stock  Banking  Companies  in  England  The  church  of  IVybnnbury,  near  Nant- 
was  referred  to  them  ;  and  they  were  wich,  having  sunk  very  much  on  the  north 
empowered  to  report  the  minutes  of  evi-  side,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
dence  taken  before  them.    The  abstract  take  down  the  nave  entirely,  but  the 
of  the  Report  concludes  with  the  follow-  tower  (which  has  declined  five  feet  eleven 
ing  satisfactory  observations: — «*Of  the  inches  from  the  perpendicular),  being  a 
ample  means  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  fine  one,  Mr.  Trubshaw,  the  architect, 
meet  all  its  engagements,  and  of  the  high  has  engaged  to  set  it  straight  without  dis- 
credit which  it  has  always  possessed,  and  turbing  the  structure,  and  the  following 
which  it  continues  to  deserve,  no  man  who  ingenious  though  somewhat  hazardous 
roads  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Cora-  plan  has  been  adopted : — An  iron  girder 
mittee  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  for  it  has  been  passed  through  the  steeple  from 
appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  north  to  south,  and  has  been  secured  by 
interest  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  itself,  strong  iron  plates  at  each  end ;  the  earth 
amounting  to  2,800?000/.,  the  capital  on  has  been  removed  from  the  inside  to  the 
which  interest  is  paid  to  the  proprietors,  depth  of  several  feet  below  the  found  a- 
and  for  which  the  state  is  debtor  to  the  tion,  which  has  been  laid  bare  on  the  out- 
Bank,  amounts  to  14,553,0007. ;  making  side,  and  such  stones  as  might  bind  the 
no  less  a  sum  than  17,433,000/.  over  and  base  on  the  north  have  been  broken.  Un- 
above  all  its  liabilities."  der  the  foundation  on  the  south  side  a 
Forty-three  clergymen  of  North  umber-  row  of  holes  in  an  horizontal  line  have 
land  and  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  have  been  bored  under  the  foundation  from 
signed  memorials  to  the  King  and  the  within  by  a  screw  auger,  which,  it  is  ex- 
Bishop,  praying  for  a  M  restoration  to  the  peeted,  will  cause  the  foundation  on  that 
Church  of  England  of  its  Convocation  in  side  to  sink ;  and  by  repeating  this  ope- 
an  active  and  efficient  form,  so  as  to  ration,  it  is  considered  that  a  sufficient 
afford  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the  quantity  of  earth  may  be  gradually  re- 
sentiments  of  the  Clergy."    The  intent  moved,  so  as  to  allow  the  tower  to  right 
of  these  memorials  is  to  show  that  the  itself  without  damaging  the  fabric     It  is 
subscribers  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  understood  that  the  whole  building  will 
for  an  extensive  reform  of  the  Church  of  be  restored  about  March  1834-. 
England  as  respects  its  distribution  of  Sept.  3.    The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
property  and  of  duty,  and  the  anxiety  that  first  stone  of  the  new  tower  of  Canterbury 
such  reform  should  take  place.    They  Cathedral  took  place ;  which  tower,  when 
desire  the  Church  itself  to  meet  frankly  finished,  will  render  the  cathedral  the  first 
the  demands  of  the  country  for  its  re-  in  point  of  beauty,  a*  it  is  in  point  of  pre- 
form; they  condemn  pluralities;  the  in-  cedence,  in  the  kingdom, 
equality  of  clerical  revenues  as  regards  Exeter,  Sept.  8.     The  old  church  of 
both  Bishops  and  Incumbents ;  and  ex-  St.  Edmund's  on  the  Bridge,  in  this 
press  a  wish  for  a  fair  commutation  of  city,  is  now  in  progress  of  demolition, 
tithes.  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  more  suit- 
Government  has  at  last  determined  to  able  edifice  for  that  parish, 
preserve  that  ancient  and  beautiful  ruin,  Sept.  10.    The  Wigaii  and  Newton 
Tynemouth  Priory.    Independently  of  its  Railway  was  opened.    Its  length  is  seven 
architectural  grandeur,  it  is  a  most  valua-  miles.    The  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
ble  sea-mark;  and  little  doubt  remains,  Chester  canals  are  crossed  by  two  iron 
that  many  a  brave  tar  has  escaped-  a  bridges.    There  is  uo  perceptible  change 
watery  grave  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  it.  from  the  level  throughout  the  line.  The 
The  masons  are  now  employed  on  the  average  time  required  to  perform  the  dis- 
luain  ruin,  and  we  hope  it  may  yet  stand  tance  with  four  carriages  and  twenty-three 
for  many  generations.  passengers  is  fifteen  minutes. 

Aug.  10.  St.  James's  Church,  on  De-  Sept.  1&  The  ex- King  of  France,  and 
rtnv  Green,  was  re-opened,  having  (with  a  numerous  suite,  left  Leith  for  Ham- 
the  exception  of  the  tower)  been  recently  burg,  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  in  the 
re-built.  It  exhibits  much  neatness  of  United  Kingdom  steam-ship,  Captain 
appearance,  and  contains  ample  aecommo-  Turner.  It  is  understood  that  their  ni- 
dation for  all  classes  of  its  congregation.  ture  residence  will  be  at  Gratz,  in  Stiria. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 

Gazette  Promotions.  Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Aug.  1.    Knighted:  LL-Col.  Michael  Rev.  E.  Berens,  Archdeacon  of  Berks. 

Crcagb,  C.  H.  Rev.  L.  Clarke,  Canon  of  Sarum  Cath. 

Aug.  10.     James  Craig  Somerville,  Rev.  G.  G.  Stonestreet,  Preb.  of  Lincoln, 

esq.  M.D.  to  be  Inspector  of  Anatomy  in  Rev.  R.  J.  C.  Alderson,  Bacons  thorpe 

Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  City  of  R.  Norfolk. 

London;  and  David  Cragie,  esq.  M.D.  Rev.  J.  Arden,  Bassingham  R.  Norfolk, 

in  the  county  and  city  of  Edinburgh.  Rev.  J.  Bcauchamp,  Sherborne  V.  Oxon* 

^.24.   Knighted:  Major- Gen.  Wm.  Rev.  C.  E.  Birch,  Weston  V.  Suffolk. 

Nicolay,  Governor  of  the  Mauritius ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Charters,  BaUyhuskand  P.  C» 

John  Deas  Thomson,  esq.  K.  C.  H.  late  co.  Wexford. 

Commissioner  and  Accountant-gen.  of  Rev.  W.  ('hennery,  Sturston  R.  Suffolk, 

the  Navy.  Rev.  H.  B.  Cbinn,  Carsington  R.  Der- 

Aug.  HI.    3d  Foot  Guards — Lt-CapL  byshire. 

Chas.  Hornby  to  be  Capt.  and  Lt-Col.  Rev.  J.  W.  Darby,  Sbottisham  R.  Suffolk. 

Brevet—To  be  Majors,  Capt.  E.  Goate,  Rev.  M.  B.  Darby,  Wicklewood  V.  Nor- 

35th  Foot;  Capt.  Arch.  Smith,  24th.  folk. 

Knighted:  Francis  Palgrave, esq.  C.H.  Rev.  J.  T.  Day,  Bletsoe  R.  co.  Beds. 

Fifeshire  Militia — Lieut- Col.  J.  T.  Rev.  S.  Ferguson,  Moyne  Cashel  R.  co. 

Hope,  to  be  CoL ;  Major  John  Dalyell,  Tipperary. 

to  be  Lieut.- Col.  Rev.  R.  Gee,  Paington  V.  Devon. 

Sept.  5.    Benj.  Collins  Brodie,  esq.  to  Rev.  R.  Grier,  Walpole  P.  C.  Suffolk, 

be  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty.  Rev.  R.  Gordon,  Elsfield  V.  Oxford. 

Knighted  :    Fred.  Adair   Roe,   esq.  Rev.  C.  G.  Hutchinson,  Hawkhurst  V. 

Chief  Magistrate  of  Bow-street.  Kent. 

Sept.  7.    Hon.  John  Duncan  Bligh  to  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddcll,  Easington  R.  co. 

be  Secretary  to  his  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Durham. 

St.  Petersburgh.  Rev.  T.  Pickthall,  Wonnley  R.  Herts. 

7th  Foot— Major  Fred.  Farquharson,  Rev.  W.  Pratt,  Harpley  R.  Norfolk, 

to  be  Lieut- CoL  ;  Capt.  J.  Hutchison  Rev.  F.  H.  Rowney,  Ashchurch  P.  C. 

to  be  Major.  co.  Gloucester. 

SepL  8.    Anna-Louisa,  wife  of  John  Rev.  R.  Shuckburgh,  Aldborough  R. 

Thomas  Burgh,  Dean  of  Cloyne ;  Cathe-  Norfolk. 

rine-Henrietta,  wife  of  Thomas  Bernard,  Rev.  F.  A.  Sterky,  N.  Otterington  V. 

esq.  Colonel  in  King's  co.  Militia ;  Char-  co.  York. 

lotta-Sophia,  wife  of  Richard  Wolfe,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stone,  Eye  P.  C.  Peterbo- 

clerk ;  and  Louisa,  wife  of  Francis  rough,  co.  Northampton. 

Synge  Hutchinson,  esq.  sisters  of  John  Rev.  W.  H.  Fletcher,  Chap,  to  E.I.C 

now  Earl  of  Donoughmore ;  and  his  bro-  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  Chap,  to  Earl  of 

thors,  Licut.-Col.  Henry,  Coote  (Capt.  Darnley. 

R.N.),  George,  and  Richard,  to  have  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  Chap,  to  Duke  of 

same  precedence  as  if  their  father  had  Cambridge. 

succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  Earl.  Civil  Preferments. 

Sept.  12.    Capt.  Horace  Seymour,  to  Rev.  W.  J.  Bussell,  Master  of  Chard 

be  Equerry  to  his  Majesty.  Robert  Grammar  School. 

Keate,  esq.  to  be  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty's  Rev.  J.  Harling,  Master  of  Chipping 

Person.  David  Davies,  esq.  Surgeon  Campden  Grammar  School,  co.  Glouc. 

Extraordinary  to  his  Majesty's  House-  ♦ 

hold.  BIRTHS. 

Knighted:  Geo.  Jackson,  esq.  K. C.H.  Aug.  9.    At  Minesteed  Lodge,  Lady 

Commissary  Judge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Catharine  Buckley,  a  dau.  2i.  At 

SepL  14.   27th  Foot — Major  George  Brighton,  Lady  Garvagh,  a  sou.  25. 

Doherty,  to  be  Major.  Staff — Lieut—  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hare,  of  Cur- 
Col.  John  Eden,  to  be  Dep-Adj-gen.  to  tisknowle,  Devon,  a  dau.  27.  Mrs. 

the  Forces  in  Canada ;  Major  Edm.  H.  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Bridge-street,  a  son. 

Bridgeman,  to  be  Dep.  Adj.-general  to   29.    At  Buckland,  Berkshire,  the 

the  Forces  in  the  Windward  and  Lee-  wife  of  Robt.  Geo.  Throckmorton,  esq., 

ward  Islands,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut-    M.P.  a  dau.  30.    At  Leigh  Court, 

Col.  in  the  Army.  Somersetshire,  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Miles, 

Sept.  18.    The  Hon.  Wm-  Temple,  to  esq.  M.P.  a  son.  At  Brighton  Rec- 

be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  tory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Deane,  a 

of  Saxony.  dau. 

Sept.  21.    3d  Foot  Guards  Capt.  the  Sept.  1.    At  Rossall  Hall,  the  wife  of 

Hon.  Henry  Montagu,  to  be  Capt.  and  T.  T.  Knowlys,  esq.,  of  Heysham,  Lan- 

Licut-Col.  cashire,  a  dau.— —The  wife  of  Capt.  F. 
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E.  Vernon  Harcourt,  R.N.,  a  son  (since 

dead).  5.    In  Bedford-place,  the  wife 

of  W.  T.  Jemmett,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law,  a  son.  6.  In  Park-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  the  Lady  Eliz.  Trefusis  a 

dau.  JO.    At  Fairneld,  Somerset,  the 

wife  of  Sir  Peregrine  Palmer  A  eland, 

Bart,  a  dau.  11.    At  Old  Windsor, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Every,  a  dau.  15.  The 

wife  of  Major  Percy  Cunningham,  Ma- 
dras Army,  a  dau.— —17.  At  the  For- 
burv,  Reading,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 

Valpy,  a  son.  20.    The  wife  of  the 

Rev.  T.  Grinfield,  Clifton,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July3\.  At  Trinidad,  his  Excellency 
Major- Gen.  Sir  Lewis  Grant,  Governor 
of  the  island,  to  Isabella-Elizabeth,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  A.  Grant,  esq.  of  Tul- 
lochgriban,  N.  B.  % 

Aug.  15.  At  Awliscombe,  the  Rev. 
Sydenham  Pidsley,  Rector  of  Uplowman, 
Devon,  to  Mary- Ann- Eliz.  eldest  dau. 
of  Harry  Baines  Lott,  esq.  of  Tracey 
House,  M.P.  for  Honiton.  At  Duns- 
ford,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Dacres  Adams, 
Vicar  of  Pinhoe,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 

Col.  Fulford,  of  Great  Fulford-park.  

At  Southampton,  Beauchamp,  third  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Beauchamp 
Kerr,  to  Cnroline-Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 

the  late  James  Irwin,  esq.  E.  I.C  

At  Auckland,  near  Dover,  Miles  Charles 
Seton,  esq.  85th  reg.  eldest  son  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Seton,  to  Ann-Maria,  only  child  of 
the  late  Josias  Cocke,  esq.  of  Cam- 
bourne,  Cornwall.  At  St.  Mary's, 

Bryanstone-square,  Captain  Carpenter, 
Madras  array,  to  Eliza- Margaret,  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  K.  F.  Mackenzie,  esq. 

of  Montagu-street,  Port  man-square.  

16.  At  Penkridge,  Staffordshire,  Lord 
Newark,  eldest  son  of  Ear]  Manvers,  to 
Emily,  second  dau.  of  E.  J.  Littleton,  esq. 
M.P  At  Oxford,  Edw.  Thos.  Fo- 
ley, esq.  of  Stoke  Edith-park,  Hereford- 
shire, M.P.  to  Lady  Emily  Graham,  dau. 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  At  Charl- 
ton Mackrell,  Somerset,  W.  Lewis,  esq. 
of  Wobum-place,  Kussell-sq.  to  Anne, 

eldest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Livie,  esq.  

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Campbell, 
esq.  E. I.C.  to  Elizabeth- Charlotte- Hen- 
rietta Murray  Staveley,  only  daughter  of 

John  Francis  Staveley,  esq  At  St. 

Mary's,  Bryanstone-square,  Wm.  Harry 
Surman,  esq.  M.A.  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  J.  G. 
Donne,  of  Gloucester-street,  Portman- 
square.  At  St  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to 
Eliza,  only  dau.  of  Gen.  Sir  Gordon 

Drum  mo  >  id,  G.  CB.  At  Mary-le- 

bonc  Church,  VV.  Goodenough  Hayter, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Ann,  eldest 
dau.  of  W.  Pulsford,  esq.  of  Wimpole- 


street.  20.  At  Ilrracombe,  Devon, 

the  Rev.  S.  O.  Attlay,to  Catherine,  dau. 
of  the   Rev.  J.  Robinson,  Rector  of 

Hockliffe,    Bedfordshire.  21.  At 

Twickenham,  Charles  Tubbs,  esq.  to 
Lucy,  dau.  of  the  late  Major- Gen.  Co- 

ningham.  At  Pilton,  Wm.  Clerk,  esq. 

of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  to  Maria, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Thos.  Clerk, 

of  Westholme-house,  Somerset  At 

Dover,  the  Rev.  J.  Clarke  Russell,  of 
New  Romney,  Kent,  nephew  of  Sir  H. 
Russell,  Bart,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  H. 

L.  Rose,  esq.  of  Bath  At  Ippollits, 

Herts,  Lieut- Col.  Walton,  only  son  of 
dowager  Lady  Stracban,  to  Harriet 
Lucy,  dau.  ol  P.  Harvey  Lovell,  esq. 

of  Cole-park,  Wiltshire.  22.   At  St. 

George's,  Hanover-square,  E.  Bacon, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
Bart  of  Raveningham-hall,  Norfolk,  to 
Louisa,  third  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Rich- 
son,  esq.  of  Rich-hill,  Armagh  At 

Tooting,  W.  H.  Pattisson,  jun.  esq.  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Sarah- Frances,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Rees  Goring  Thomas,  esq.  of 

Tooting-lodgc,  Surrey.  At  Loughton, 

Essex,  the  Rev.  W.  Selwyn,  Rector  of 
Braunston,  Leicestershire,  to  Juliana- 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  Cooke,  esq. 
of  Carr-house,  Doncaster.  At  Hol- 
land, co.  Lancaster,  Capt.  Hunter  Ward, 
to  Harriet- Jane,  second  dau.  of  J.  A. 

Hod? on,  esq.  of  Holland-grove.  23. 

Wm.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
Emma,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Halsey,  esq.  of  Gaddesden-park,  Herts. 

 24^  At  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  F. 

Reade,  to  Emily,  sixth  dau.  of  W.  Mar- 

getts,  esq.  25.  At  Paris,  James  Brog- 

den,  esq.  to  Ernestine-Matilda-Sophia, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut- Col.  W.  Perks. 
 27.  Arthur  Fane,  esq.  son  of  Lieut- 
lien.  Sir  H.  Fane,  to  Lucy,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Benetr,  esq.  of  Pythouse,  M.P. 

for  Wilts.  At  Benson,  the  Rev.  Jas. 

Edwards,  Rector  of  Newington,  Oxford- 
shire, to  Jane-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Bullard,  Vicar  of  Chalgrave. 

 28.  At  Beaumaris,  T.  Holds  worth, 

esq.  of  Wakefield,  to  Miss  Eliz. -Jane 
Jones,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 

Vicar  of  Llanbadrig,  Anglesea.  At 

Bromley,  in  Kent,  J.  Browne. esq.  MP. 
to  Esther,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Wells,  esq. 

of  Bickley-park.  29.   At  Trinity 

Church,  St  Mary-Ie-bone,  the  Rev.  M. 
J.  Taylor,  Vicar  of  Harrold,  Bedford- 
shire, to  Louisa-Ann,  fifth  dau.  of  Sir 

W.  Curtis,  Bart  of  Portland -place  

30.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Bussell,  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Chard,  to  Anne, 
third  dau.  of  late  Rev.  Cradock  Nowell, 
Rector  of  Llanwigan,  Breconsliire.— — 
At  St.  Mary-le-bone  Church,  A.  W. 
Torrens,  son  of  the  late  Maj.-gen.  Sir  H. 
Torrens,  Adj. -gen.,  to  Maria- Jane,  dau. 
of  the  late  Gen.  Murray. 
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Sept.  3.    At  Kirkowan,  Galloway,  R.  of  St.  James's. square,  to  Frances- Ame- 

Fred.  Gower,  esq.  of  London,  nephew  lia,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Ollyett  Wood- 

of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  Erasmus  Gower,  to  house,  esq.  Advocate-generul  of  Bombay. 

Lillias,  dau   of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart.   At  Chilton,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Rev. 

 Rev.  Win.  Norris  Rector  of  War-  John  Savill,  of  Halstead,  Essex,  to  Su- 
blingual, Hants,  to  Emily,  eldest  dau.  of  Ran,  dau.  of  Col.  Addison,  of  Cbilton-haU, 

Chas.  Short,  esq.  of  Woodlands.  4.     SiaTolk.  At   Su  Margaret's,  West- 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Glyde,  to  Eliz.  Hull,  minster,  John  Robt.  Thomson,  esq.  to 

eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Terrell,  esq.  Emma,  fif  th  dau.  of  R.  E-  Cresswell, 

 At  Stretton,  co.  Derby,  W.  Booth,    esq.  of  Pinkney-park,  Wilts.  At 

esq.  of  Beighton,  (late  Major  of  the  15th  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire,  Robert  Gun 

Hussars),  to  Harriett,  only  dau.  of  Sir  Cunningham,  esq.  of  Newiand-park,  Glou- 

Wm.  Cave  Browne  Cave,  Bart.  C.  cesterehire,  to  the  Hon.  Arrabella- Eliza 

W.  Popham,  of  Trevarno,  esq  to  Mar-  Perry,  eldest  dau.  of  Vise  Glentworth. 

riett  Elix.  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Vyell  Vy-   At  Barnstable,  Edw.  R.  Roberts, 

vyan,  Bart.  At  Curry  Mallctt,  Anne,  esq.  Collector  of  the  Customs,  to  Anne, 

dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cardew,  to  the  Rev.  relict  of  Mark  R.  Glaze,  esq.  late  Major 

J.  S.  Stockwell,  Rector  of  Wilton,  and    in  the  R.  M.  At  Newton,  the  Rev.  J- 

Preb.  of  Newington,  Wilts.  At  Ack-  Babb,  of  Sandford,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  the 

worth,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Green,  late  Wm.  Flamank,  esq.  At  Whit- 
Rector  of  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk,  to  Eliz.  church,  Chas.  T.  Gaskell,  esq.  of  Stan- 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Maddi-  more,  Middlesex,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of 

son.  The  Rev.  John  Culling  Evans, of  the  late  Gen.  Bruce,  of  Elstrce,  Herts. 

Stoke  Poges,  Bucks  to  Marianne-Louisa,   12.    At  Rochester,  the  Rev.  Geo. 

eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Day,  Rector  Da  vies,  Vicar  of  Grain,  Kent,  to  Mar)-, 

of  North  Tuddenbam,  Norfolk.  -k     dau.  of  Wm.  Nicholson,  esq.  At  Ho- 

At  Everton,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  T.  Ivwell,  John  Price,  esq.  of  the  Bristol 

Quintin,  esq.  of  Hatley-park,  Cambridge-  College,  to  Henrietta-Sophia,  dau.  of  J. 

shire,  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of  W.  Thorn-  Oldfield,  esq.  of  Farm,  near  Abergele. 

ton  Astell,  esq.  M.P.  of  Everton  House,   At  Hainpstead,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Har- 

Bedfordsbire.  —  At  Saint  George's,  vey,  Rector  of  Horton,  in  Staffordshire, 
Blootmbury,  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Goodehild,  to  Sarah- Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Shep- 
Perpetual  Curate  of  South  Mailing,  hard,  esq  At  Wiveliscombe,  Maria- 
Sussex,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  P.  Perring,  Hamilton,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Sullv,  Sur- 
esq.  of  Tonington- square.  At  South  geon  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Oak- 
Hackney,  the  Rev.  T.  Sewell,  of  Har-  hills,  to  Siras  Wood  Norman,  esq.  of 

leston,  Norfolk,  to  Louisa- Caroline,  third     Upton,  Somerset.  At  Lambeth,  Ro- 

dau.  of  J.  Pulley,  esq.  Hackney.  At  bcrt  Scott,  esq.  of  Upper  Stamford- street, 

Lexden,  W.  Wilson,  esq.  to  Hester-Ann,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Prest- 

dau.  of  J.  F.  Mills,  esq.  of  Lexden-    wich,  esq.  of  South  Lambeth.  13. 

park,  Essex.  5.  At  Lowestoft,  the  At  Prestbury,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Tho- 

Rev.  Wm.  Hubert  Chapman,  to  Eliz.  mas  Cassar  Owen,  to  Catherine,  only 

only  dau.  of  the  late  Porter  Bringloe,  dau.  of  S.  Stone,  esq.  of  Macclesfield. 

esq.  of  Hingham,  Norfolk.  At  Wil-   At  Linchmere,  Sussex,  the  Rev. 

ton,  W.  G.  Gold,  Capt  5,'Sd  reg.  to  Elia.  R.  H.  Baker,   Rector  of  Linchmere, 

Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Nay-     Berkshire,  to  Miss  Bowles.  14.  At 

ler,  of  Hartford-bill,   near  Northwich,  Allsouls,  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  R.  C. 

Cheshire.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-  Wolfe,  to  Lucy- Margaret,  dau.  of  the 

square,  the  Rev.  Evan  Nepean,  son  of  late  J.  Graves  RusselL  esq.  of  Clifton. 

the  late  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  of  Loder,   At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone-square, 

Dorset,  Bart,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  Sir  Herbert  the  Rev.  R.  Allan  Scott,  to  Cordelia, 

Jenner,  Knt  G.  At  St.  Mary's,  Mary-    only  dau.  of  Lieut.- Gen.  White.  18. 

lebone,  Edw.  Berwick  Har  wood,  esq.  At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burrows, 

youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har  wood,  rector  of  Steeple  Aston,  to  Sarah-  Emma, 

of  Liehtield,  to  Maria-  Frances,  only  dau,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Shorter,  esq.  of 

of  Henry  Jadis,  esq.  of  Bryauston-sq.  Bloxham.       At  Harrogate,  John  Bayl- 

niece  of  the  Viscountess  Goderich,  and  don,  esq.  of  York,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the 

grandniece  of  John  the  last  Lord  Dela-  late  Rev.  F.  Lundy,  rector  of  Locking- 

val.  C.  At  Sampford,  Somerset,  the    ton.  At  Trimty  Church,  St.  Maryle- 

Rev.  G.  Bellett,  to  Eliz.  second  dau.  of  bone,  Lieut.- Gen.  White,  to  Eliz.  eldest 

the  late  Sir  E.  Denny,  Bart,  of  Tralee  dau.  of  the  late  Alex.  Davison,  esq,  of 

Castle,  Kerry.  fc.  At  New  ton  Va-  S  war  land-park,    Northumberland ;  and 

lence,  R.  Henley  Payne,  esq.  second  son  also  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  R.N.,  to  Doro- 

of  Sir  Peter  Payne,  Baru  M.P.  of  Knus-  thy  Davison,  youngest  dau.  of  the  above. 

ton-hall,  co.   Northampton,  to  Louisa,   At  Aylsbam,  Norfolk,  J.  W.  Fla- 

youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Cbawner,  esq.  veil,  esq.  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

of  Newton  Manor-house,  Hants.   Horace  Suckling,  rector  of  Barsham,  Suf- 

11.    At  St.  James's,  J.  W.  Brainc,  esq.  folk. 
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Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

July  6.  At  his  seat,  Knocklofty.  co. 
Tipperary,  aged  75,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Hely- Hutchinson,  (second)  Earl  of 
Donoughmore  (1800),  Viscount  Suirdale 
(1797),  and  Baron  Donoughmore,  of 
Knocklofty  (1783),  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland;  Viscount  Hutchinson  (1821), 
and  (first)  Baron  Hutchinson,  of  Alex- 
andria and  Knocklofty,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Tipperary ;  a  General 
in  the  army.  Colonel  of  the  18th  Foot, 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle;  G.  C.  B. 
and  K.  C 

This  distinguished  military  commander 
was  born  May  15,  1757,  the  second  son 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchin- 
son, Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  by 
Christiana,  created  Baroness  Donough- 
more in  1783.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  Nixon,  of  Murny,  co.  Wicklow, 
esq.  and  niece  and  heiress  to  Richard 
Hutchinson,  esq.  of  Knocklofty. 

After  being  educated  at  Eton,  where 
Dean  Bond  was  his  private  tutor,  he  re- 
paired to  the  college  of  Dublin,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  Provost. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cornet  in 
the  18th  Dragoons;  and  in  1775  a  Lieu- 
tenant; in  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Company  in  the  67th. 

In  1777  Captain  Hutchinson  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  Cork,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker. 

In  1781  he  obtained  a  Majority;  and  in 
1783  a  Lieut.- Colonelcy  in  the  77th. 
Having  studied  tactics  at  Strasburgb,  he 
now  visited  the  continent  with  the  en- 
larged views  of  one  to  whom  fortune 
seemed  to  promise  extensive  public  em- 
ployment- At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  access  to  the  French 
camp  at  its  most  interesting  period,  and 
witnessed  la  Fayette  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  troops  and  fly  for  safety.  Having 
scrutinized  the  state  of  French  army, 
be  then  had  the  fortunate  opportunity 
to  examine  that  which  was  marching  to 
oppose  it,  under  the  gallant  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  to  calculate  upon  the 
result. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  hostili- 
ties with  France,  his  brother  Lord 
Donoughmore  raised  a  regiment;  and 
Lieut.-  Colonel  Hutchinson  having  also 
raised  one,  he  obtained,  in  1704,  the  rank 
of  ColoneL  He  served  the  campaign  in 
Gent.  Mag.  Sri>lfmbcry  183*. 

to 


Flanders  as  extra  Aid-de-camp  to  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  which  capacity, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  continent 
and  his  accomplished  education,  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
his  General.  He  subsequently  served  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  and  was  second  in 
command  in  the  battle  of  Castlebur. 
Having  held  the  command  in  the  Con- 
naught  district,  the  inhabitants  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  sword,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  gratitude  and  esteem. 

In  1 796  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General ;  and  in  1799  served  as  such  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Helder.  Lord 
Cavan  being  disabled,  Major.- Gen.  Hut- 
chinson led  on  his  brigade  in  a  gallant 
style  against  the  enemy,  was  wounded, 
and  mentioned  in  an  honourable  manner 
in  the  despatches. 

In  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  Major- 
Gen.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  second 
in  command  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
upon  the  particular  and  earnest  recommen- 
dation of  that  gallant  officer;  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Ralph,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Parliament,  sustained  the  honour 
of  their  Sovereign,  and  promoted  the  glory 
of  their  country.  The  despatch  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria was  written  by  General  Hutchin- 
son, and  its  perspicuity  and  eloquence 
were  equally  honourable  to  his  genius  and 
his  feelings. 

After  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  fought 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  the  French 
withdrew  to  a  favourable  position  in  front 
of  that  place.  Major- Gen.  Hutchinson 
did  not  deem  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  attack  them  on  this  post;  he  expected, 
moreover,  some  reinforcements  from 
India,  and  the  Ottoman  army  was  on  its 
march.  He  still,  however,  maintained  a 
war  of  posts.  Colonel  Spencer  was 
despatched,  in  April,  to  attack  Rosetta, 
which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Nile.  The  English  batteries  opened  on 
the  16th,  and  the  French  withdrew  on 
the  1 9th  to  the  opposite  bank :  the  town 
aud  river  thus  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British.  The  greater  part  of  the 
French  force  in  Egypt  now  fell  back 
upon  Cairo,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  Major- Gen.  Hutchinson,  who,  quitting 
his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria, occupied  on  the  7th  May  that  of 
El  Aft,  which  the  French  bad  just 
evacuated.     He   continued  his  march 
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towards  Cairo,  having  the  double  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  Ottoman  array, 
which  had  now  advanced,  and  of  meeting 
a  detachment  hourly  expected  from  India. 

Having  taken  the  fort  of  Rabmanie  by 
an  advanced  corps,  the  Major- General 
pursued  his  march,  and  on  the  17th 
reached  Alham,  where  he  intercepted  a 
large  convoy  on  its  way  to  join  the 
French ;  and,  as  the  superiority  of  the 
British  arms  was  now  manifest,  the 
Mamelukes,  following  the  ensign  of 
fortune,  came  over  to  him.    At  this 
period,  a  despatch  was  received  from 
Lieut- Colonel  (the  late  Lieut.- General 
Sir  John)  Murray,  stating  that  he  had 
arrived  at  Corsira  with  the  Bombay  de- 
tachment ;  and  that  the  gallant  General 
Baird  was  in  his  rear,  and  daily  expected. 
The  French  army  in  the  mean  time 
gradually  fell  back ;  and,  having  reached 
Cairo,  formed  entrenchments,  and  seemed 
to  resolve  on  a  desperate  resistance. 
Major- Gen.  Hutchinson,  having  cleared 
the  country  as  he  marched,  reached 
Gusah,  a  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  Cairo,  on  the  2 1st  of  June.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Grand  Vizier  moved 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
seeing  the  success  of  the  British,  took 
up  a  position  within  cannon  shot  of  Cairo. 
On  the  following  day  the  enemy  sent  out 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  olFered  to  surrender 
the  town  and  forts.    The  capitulation 
was  accepted,  and  the  expedition  termi- 
nated by  the  agreement  of  the  French  to 
evacuate  Egypt.    For  his  gallant  and 
able  services  in  this  most  glorious  cam- 
paign, Major-Gen.  Hutchinson  twice  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, passed  March  21,  and  Nov.  12, 
1801;  was  nominated  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  30th  of  May  ;  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Hutchinson  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Knocklofty,  co.  Tipperary, 
by  patent  dated  Dec.  10  in  the  same  year, 
with  an  annual  pension  of  2000/.  attached 
to  the  title. 

His  Lordship's  subsequent  services 
were  those  of  u  diplomatist.  In  Nov. 
1806  he  was  sent  on  an  extraordinary 
mission  to  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
armies;  afterwards  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  to  meet  Queen  Caroline  at  St.  Omer's, 
as  the  personal  friend  of  the  late  King, 
who,  many  years  before,  had  appointed 
him  one  of  his  counsel  as  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieut-General  in  1803;  in  1811  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  18th  foot ;  and  in 
1813  became  a  full  General.  On  the  22d 
of  August  1823,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
in  tbe  titles  of  Earl  of  Donoughmore, 
Viscount  Suirdale,  and  Baron  Donough- 
more, in  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Hutchin- 
son in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 


dom, which  had  all  been  conferred  with 
remainder  to  the  descendants  of  his 
mother  Christiana  Baroness  Hutchinson. 
As  he  was  never  married,  thev  are  now 
inherited  by  his  nephew,  John  Hely 
Hutchinson,  esq.  late  Knight  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Tipperary,  who  has  also  been 
appointed  to  succeed  his  uncle  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  that  county.  He  is  the 
same  Cant.  Hutchinson,  who  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bruce  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  tbe  escape  of 

Lavalette  The   barony  conferred  in 

18U1  ha*  become  extinct. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  by  T. 
Phillips,  R.A.  was  published  in  Cadell's 
Contemporary  Portraits,  engraved  by  R. 
Mackenzie. 


Sir  S.  H.  Clarkf,  Bart. 

Aug.  HH.  At  his  seat,  Oak-hiU,  Hert- 
fordshire, Sir  Simon  Haughton  Clarke, 
the  ninth  Baronet,  of  Saliord,  co.  War- 
wick (Ibl  7). 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Simon 
tbe  seventh  Baronet,  by  Anne,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Philip  Haughton,  of 
Jamaica,  esq.;  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  Philip 
Haughton  Clarke,  May  12,  1798. 

Sir  Simon  married  April  8,  1814, 
Catharine,  second  daughter  of  John 
Haughton  James,  of  Jamaica,  esq.  and 
had  issue  two  daughters  and  three  sons : 
1.  Catherine- Haughton  ;  2.  Mary- Haugh- 
ton ;  &  Sir  Simon- Haughton  Clarke, 
born  in  1818,  who  has  succeeded  to  tbe 
title ;  4.  Philip- Haughton ;  and  5.  John- 
Haughton. 


Sir  Walter  Stiru.ng,  Bart. 

Aug.  26.  In  the  Albany,  aged  74,  Sir 
Walter  Stirling,  of  Faskine,  co.  Lanark, 
Bart-  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  county 
of  Kent,  KR.S.  and  F.S.  A. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Scotish  family,  four 
branches  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  elevated  to  the  title  of  Baronet. 

He  was  born  June  24,  1758,  the  elder 
son  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  KnL  Capt. 
R.N.  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Charles 
Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  esq.  Hh 
younger  brother  is  the  present  Vice- 
Adm.  Stirling. 

He  was  brought  up  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  was  for  many  years  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking-house  of  Hod  soli  and 
Stirling  in  the  Strand;  which  stopped 
payment  at  the  panic  in  1825.  He  was 
created  a  Baronet  by  patent  dated  Nov. 
4,  1800. 

In  April  1798  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  tbe  borough  of  Gatton,  for 
which  he  sat  until  tbe  dissolution  in  1802. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Sealord,  when  he  polled  47  votes,  but 
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was  outnumbered  by  the  candidates  of  the 
Ellis  interest,  who  polled  69. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1807.12  be  sat 
for  St.  Ive's.  In  1804  he  served  Sheriff 
for  Kent ;  in  which  county  his  seat  was 
at  Shorehara. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  married,  April  28, 
1 794s  Susannah,  (laughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  George  Trenchard  Goodenough,  esq. 
F.R.S.  and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in 
childbed  June  8,  1806,  he  had  issue  an 
only  son  and  four  daughters:  I.  Mary. 
Jane,  married  in  1810  to  James,  only 
son  of  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Flower, 
Bart.;  2.  Dorothy- Anne,  married  hi  181-1 
to  John  Barrett  Lennard,  esq.  second 
son  of  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Bart. ;  3. 
.Matilda- Georgiana,  married  in  1816  to 
Henry- Dawkins  Milligen,  esq.;  k  Sir 
Walter- George  Stirling,  born  in  1802, 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  title ;  and  5. 
Susannah- Maria,  who  died  an  infant  in 
iS06. 


Sia  John  Tyrell,  Bart. 
Aug.   3.   At  Boreham   house,  near 
Chelmsford,  aged  70,  Sir  John  Tyrell, 
Bart. 

Sir  John  Tyrell  was  lineally  descended 
from  the  Sir  Walter  Tyrell,  who  acci- 
dentally slew  King  William  Rufus ;  and 
whose  descendants  for  fifteen  generations 
uniformly  received  the  grade  of  Knight- 
hood. He  was  born  July  20,  1762,  the 
only  son  of  John  Tyrell,  of  Hatfield 
Peverel  iu  Essex,  esq.  by  his  second  wife, 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Master.  His  father  became  pos- 
*»etv«ed  of  the  estate  at  Boreham,  in  right 
of  his  first  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  John  Higham,  esq.  of  that 
place.  Sir  John  was  created  a  Baronet, 
by  patent  dated  Sept.  28,  1809. 

Sir  John  Tyrell  was  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Peace,  and  a  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Essex,  for  upwards  of  forty, 
five  years.  As  Chairman  of  the  Chelms- 
ford Petty  Sessions,  at  which  he  presided 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  his  decisions  were 
uniformly  directed  to  individual  security, 
the  tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  public 
good.  He  was  an  unaffected  country 
gentleman,  whose  good-nature  was  habi- 
tual and  permanent,  and  one  whose 
actions  proved  his  honest  mind.  As  a 
social  and  convivial  companion,  it  was  a 
happiness  to  live  and  converse  with  him, 
and  his  benevolence  particularly  displayed 
itself  by  his  readiness  to  perform  kind 
offices  to  those  whose  only  return  could 
be  that  of  a  grateful  feeling. 

Sir  John  Tyrell  married,  Nov.  29, 
1791,  Sarah,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Tysseu,  of  Waltham-house  in 
Hertfordshire,  esq.  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  Dec.  19,  1825,  had  issue  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:    1.    A  una- Maria, 


married  in  1811  to  John  Roberts  Spencer 
Philips,  of  Riff  ham-lodge  in  Essex,  esq.; 
2.  Sir  John-Tyssen  Tyrell,  born  in  1794 
has  succeeded  to  the  title ;  he  represent- 
ed the  county  of  Essex  in  the  Parliament 
of  1830,  and  is  again  a  candidate  for  that 
honour;  a  Mary ;  and  4.  Charles- Tyssen. 

Sia  Alrert  Pell. 

Sept.  7.  In  Harley-street,  Sir  Albert 
Pell,  D.  C.  L.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court. 

Sir  Albert  Pell  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant-taylors'  school,  whence  be  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  in  1786,  and  graduated  B.  C.  L. 
1793,  D.  C.  L.  1798.  At  an  early  period  of 
life,  he  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  for  many  years  he  appeared 
as  Counsel  in  a  great  number  of  impor 
tant  causes  brought  into  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  also  a  leading 
Counsel  on  the  Western  Circuit,  where  he 
acquired  both  fume  and  fortune,  was  called 
to  the  degree  of  Sergeant  about  1810, 
and  retired  with  a  handsome  competency 
from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
about  seven  years  back.  He  was  latterly  au 
active  and  intelligent  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  and,  possessing 
considerable  powers  of  eloquence,  he  was 
always  a  prominent  and  able  speaker. 
His  political  opinions  were  those  of  the 
present  Administration,  and  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  being  then  King's  Sergeant, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  appointed  him  one  of 
the  Judges  of  his  new  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. Sir  Albert  thereupon  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  the  7th  of 
December. 

Sir  Albert  Pell  married,  April  20, 
1813,  the  Hon.  Margaret- Letitia-Matilda 
St.  John,  third  daughter  of  Henry- 
Beauchamp  12th  Lord  St.  John,  and 
sister  to  the  first  wife  of  the  present  Mr. 
Baron  Vaughan.  His  lady  survives  him, 
with  a  numerous  family.  Until  Sir 
Albert's  appointment  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  he  chiefly  resided  at  his  pleasant 
villa  on  Pinner  Hill. 


Charles  Calveet,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Sept.  8.  At  the  house  of  bis  brother- 
in-law,  Leiston,  Suffolk,  Charles  Calvert, 
esq.  of  Ockley  Court  in  Surrey,  M.P.  for 
the  borough  of  Southwark  in  six  par- 
liaments. 

Mr.  Calvert  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Nicolson  Calvert,  esq.  the  present  Knight 
in  Parliament  for  Hertfordshire ;  being 
the  fourth  son  of  Felix  Calvert,  esq.  of 
Portland-place,  who  died  in  1802,  by 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Lad  broke,  Lord  Mayor  in  17*7, 

He  first  appeared  as  a  candidate  for 
Southwark  ut  the  general  election  in 
1807,  was  first  returned  in  1812,  and 
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rechosen  in  1818,  1820,  and  1826.  In 
the  last  named  year  he  stood  a  contest, 
when  the  numbers  were  : 

Charles  Calvert,  esq.    .    .  1807 
Sir  R.  T.  Wilson    .    .   .  1712 
J.  Polbill,  esq.    ...    .  1342 
At  the  general  election  in  1830  he  was 
defeated  by  J.  R.  Harris,  esq. ;  but,  that 
gentleman  dying  before  Parliament  met, 
Mr.  Calvert  was  restored  to  his  seat,  and 
rechosen  in  1831. 

Mr.  Calvert  married  March  31,  1823, 
Jane,  sixth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Rowley,  Bart,  late  M.  P.  for 
Suffolk. 

He  was  out  shooting  the  day  before 
his  death,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
cholera. 


Admiral  Dri'RY. 

SepL  5.  At  Bruges,  Thomas  Drury, 
esq.  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Drury,  Rector  of  Claydon,  Suffolk. 

An  officer  of  this  name  (and  we  beb'eve 
the  same)  was  the  commander  of  the 
Cemeleon  of  14  guns,  which  on  the  14th 
of  August  1781,  engaged  a  Dutch  vessel 
of  18  guns,  and  the  latter,  after  a  desperate 
conflict  of  half  an  hour,  blew  up,  and  all 
on  board  perished.  The  Cameleon  was 
much  damaged,  and  had  twelve  men 
wounded. 

Capt.  Drury  attained  post  rank  March 
21,  1782,  and  commanded  the  Myrmi- 
don 20,  on  the  home  station,  during 
remainder  of  the  French  war.  With 
that  vessel  he  escorted  a  beautiful  yacht 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  the  French  republic,  he  was 
employed  in  the  Fox  frigate,  at  New- 
foundland, and  subsequently  in  the  Flora 
36,  on  Channel  service.  In  1795  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Alfred  74,  in  which  he 
served  at  the  reduction  of  St  Lucia,  and 
in  which  he  captured  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  war,  la  Renommee  44,  and  la 
favourite  22.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear- Admiral  in  1804,  Vice- 
Adiniral  in  1808,  and  Admiral  in  1814. 

His  only  son,  Charles,  died  at  Jamaica, 
Aug.  24,  1822,  aged  22  years. 


Capt.  Hopkins,  R.N. 

Aug.  .  .  At  Alresford,  aged  57, 
after  an  illness  of  only  two  days,  Captain 
Harry  Hopkins,  R.N. 

Capt>  Hopkins  entered  the  navy  under 
the  auspices  of  Capt-  Wm.  H.  Ricketts, 
nephew  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  with  whom 
he  served  in  the  Bonette  sloop,  on  the 
West  India  station,  from  1787  to  1790. 
During  the  Spanish  armament,  he  served 
in  the  Canada  74,  commanded  by  the 
late  Lord  Hugh  Spencer;  and  subse- 


quently in  the  Inconstant  and  Nigel 
frigates,  Capts.  G.  Wilson  and  R.  G. 
Keats.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  he  again  joined 
his  friend  Lord  Hugh,  then  commanding 
the  Leviathan  74,  in  which  ship  he  was 
present  at  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  by 
Lord  Hood,  Aug.  28,  1793. 

In  May  1794,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Earl  Howe*  under 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  assisting  at 
the  defeat  of  the  republican  fleet,  on  the 
glorious  first  of  June.  His  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  took  place  in 
December  following,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Comet  fire-vessel,  Capt. 
Edward  Codrington. 

In  Feb.  1797  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Lively  frigate,  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  On  the  28th  of 
May  in  the  same  year,  he  commanded  a 
boat  belonging  to  that  ship,  and  "gal- 
lantly supported"  Lieut.  T.  M.  Hardy, 
in  "  a  most  resolute  attack"  on  la  Mutine 
French  brig  of  14  guns,  the  capture  of 
which  received  from  its  gallantry  the 
warm  praises  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Lieut. 
Hopkins  continued  to  serve  in  the  Lively 
until  she  was  wrecked  near  Cadiz  in 
1798.  His  subsequent  appointments 
were  to  the  Magnificent  74,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  98,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  San  Rafael  and 
El  Firme,  Spanish  two-deckers,  July  22, 
1805.  His  commission  as  Commander 
bore  date  Jan.  22,  1806;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  to  the  Satel- 
lite 16,  which  was  actively  employed  on 
the  Boulogne  station.  In  June  1810  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Helicon  10,  on  the 
Plymouth  station,  where  he  remained 
until  advanced  to  post  rank,  June  7, 
1814.  Among  other  prizes  taken  by 
him,  during  that  period,  were  la  Zulma 
and  la  Revenant,  French  privateers,  the 
latter  a  schooner  mounting  fourteen  guns, 
with  a  complement  of  77  men ;  he  also 
drove  on  shore  a  privateer,  name  un- 
known, near  St.  Maloes,  and  assisted  at 
the  capture  of  le  Venus  schooner,  of  14 
guns  and  67  men. 


LlEUT.-CoL.  FfcTH  Eft  STONE. 

Aug.  13.  At  Portsmouth,  aged  78, 
Lieut.- Colonel  Thomas  Fetherstone,  of 
the  Bengal  establishment 

This  officer  was  appointed  a  cadet  in 
1782,  Ensign  in  1783,  Lieutenant  1788, 
Captain  1796,  brevet  Major  1808,  of  a 
regiment  1811,  and  Lieut.- Colonel  1814. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  service,  including 
Lord  Lake's .  campaigns,  he  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Rohilcund,  Laswarree, 
town  and  fort  of  Agra,  the  storming  of 
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Sasnec  (at  two  different  periods),  Deeg 
fort,  Bejighur,  Catchoura,  and  at  the  two 
storms  of  Burt  poor.  He  also  served 
with  Brig.- Gen.  Monson,  during  the 
whole  of  his  retreat,  from  Dowsah  to 
Agra,  a  period  of  fifty-four  days,  in  July 
and  August  180k  In  1812  he  visited 
Europe  on  furlough ;  and,  having  re- 
turned to  India  in  1814,  he  was  actively 
engaged  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  He  finally  retired  from  the  service 
in  May  1823. 

Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

June  2.  In  Great  Ormond-street,  aged 
82,  Charles  Butler,  esq.  King's  Counsel. 

This  voluminous  author  was  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  family,  and  was  nephew  to 
the  Rev.  Aloan  Butler,  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  academy  at  Ham- 
mersmith,  and  at  the  English  college  of 
Douay,  where  he  acquired  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  beauties  of  classical  literature. 
Having  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  closely  pursued  a  course  of  legal 
study,  he  first  appeared  before  the  public 
in  1773,  in  an  anonymous  Essay  on 
Houses  of  Industry.  It  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Harbord  Harhord 
(afterwards  Lord  Suffield)  and  Mr.  Chad, 
in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  recommending  the 
Houses  of  Industry,  the  production  of 
Mr.  Potter  the  editor  of  Aschylus ;  and 
had  particular  reference  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

His  next  publication  was  an  Essay  on 
the  Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen,  1778, 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Astle,  who  had  been  desired  by  Lord 
North  to  procure  such  a  defence  of  the 
system  of  impressment.  It  was  favour- 
ably received,  and  went  through  two  edi- 
tions ;  some  pages  in  the  second  edition 
were  written  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
then  Solicit  or.  general ;  whose  friendship 
it  procured  for  Mr.  Butler;  but  the 
arguments  being  principally  taken  from  a 
speech  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Mr.  But- 
ler did  not  include  it  in  the  collection  of 
his  works  edited  about  1823. 

In  1779  Mr.  Butler  was  entrusted  by 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  with  his  defence 
against  the  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he 
prepared  the  speech  which  his  Lordship 
delivered  on  that  occasion. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Butler 
amused  himself,  in  conjunction  with  his 
iriend  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  an 
enquiry  on  the  authorship  of  Junius ;  and 
having  communicated  the  result  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  it  was  inserted,  without  his 
knowledge,  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Review. 
It  U  reprinted  with  additional  remarks, 


in  his  Reminiscences,  voL  i.  pp.  75-1 14s 
vol.  ii.  pp.  120-126. 

His  next  literary  exertion  was  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature,  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  Mr.  Hargrove's  edition  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton.  Mr.  Hargrove  had 
been  employed  on  this  work  for  eleven 
years,  and  about  half  the  task  was  exe- 
cuted, when  it  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Butler,  on  the  condition  of  his  com- 
pleting it  during  the  ensuing  four  terms. 
This  he  performed  in  1788.  The  long 
annotation  on  feuds  which  wasinserted  in 
it,  was  an  enlargement  of  the  first  literary 
composition  he  had  ever  sat  down  seri- 
ously to  compose,— a  History  of  the 
Feudal  Law,  a  succinct  outline  of  which 
had  been  completed  in  manuscript  before 
the  year  1772. 

In  1797  Mr.  Butler  first  printed  his 
"  Hone  Bibline."  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  of  which  contains  an  his- 
torical and  literary  account  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 
the  second  of  the  Koran,  Zeud-Avesta, 
Kings,  and  Edda,  the  works  accounted 
sacred  by  the  Mahometans,  Parsees, 
Hindus,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavian  na- 
tions- There  have  been  five  editions  of 
the  Horse  Biblica? ;  and  it  forms  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Butler's  collected  Works. 
It  has  also  been  translated  into  French. 

In  1804.  Mr.  Butler  published  his 
"  Hora?  Juridical  Subseciva?;  being  a  con- 
nected series  of  notes  respecting  the 
Geography,  Chronology,  and  Literary 
History  of  the  principal  codes  and  origi- 
nal documents  of  the  Grecian,  Roman, 
Feudal,  and  Canon  Laws."  This  valuable 
work  was  reprinted  in  1807,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  second  volume  of  Mr 
Butler's  Works. 

In  1806,  when  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria publicly  renounced  the  empire  of 
Germany,  a  question  arose  on  its  terri- 
torial extent.  This  led  Mr.  Butler  to 
investigations,  which  produced  his  *«  Suc- 
cinct History  of  the  geographical  and 
political  revolutions  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany,  or  the  principal  states  which 
composed  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
from  his  coronation  in  800  to  its  disso- 
lution in  1806,  with  some  account  of  the 
Imperial  bouse  of  Hapsburgh,  and  of  the 
six  secular  Electors  of  Germany ;  and  of 
Roman,  German,  French,  and  English 
nobility."  Of  this  work  there  were  three 
editions ;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Butler's  collected  Works. 

In  1809  Mr.  Butler  edited  the  sixth 
edition  of  Feame's  "  Essay  on  Contingent 
Remainders  and  Executory  Devises  ;  ** 
the  study  of  which  profound  and  useful 
work  he  greatly  facilitated  by  his  clear 
arrangement  and  intelligent  notes. 

Another  of  Mr.  Butler's  legal  compo- 
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sltions  (as  he  himself  styles  it)  was  a  short 

Essay  on  the  character  of  Lord  Mans* 
field,  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Seward,  for  insertion  in  his  u  Anec- 
dotes." 

Air-  Butler  was  a  constant  advocate  of 
his  own  religious  community;  although 
be  was  in  some  respects  so  opposed  to 
the  more  rigid  portion  of  it,  that  Bishop 
Milner,  on  one  occasion,  angrily  spoke  of 
him  as  «'a  decided  enemy  to  the  hierarchy 
of  his  church."  His  earliest  writings 
connected  with  his  religious  party,  were 
in  the  three  Blue  Books,  privately  cir- 
culated among  the  Human  Catholics  in 
1790-1792,  and  which  were  jointly  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkes,  a  Benedictine 
Monk,  and  Mr.  Butler.  An  historical 
account  of  the  Laws  respecting  Koinun 
Catholics,  was  published  by  Mr.  Butler 
in  1795 ;  A  Letter  to  an  Irish  Nobleman 
on  a  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  A  Letter 
to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Coronation  Oath, 
both  in  1601  ;  A  Letter  to  a  Catholic 
Gentleman  on  Bonaparte's  projected  In- 
vasion, 1803;  and  A  Letter  to  an  Irish 
Gentleman  on  the  fifth  resolution  of  the 
English  Catholics,  at  their  meeting,  Jan. 
31,  1810. 

In  1813,  when  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictive 
laws,  Mr.  Butler  published  an  Appeal 
to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  several  thousands  of  which  were 
sold  or  circulated.  The  author,  in  his 
Reminiscences,  says  that  "it  gave  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  Catholics,  and  did  not 
offend  Protestants.  A  tolerable  crop  of 
answers  to  it  appeared ;  but  none  obtained 
much  public  attention.  The  ablest  was 
published  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  who 
styled  themselves  4  '1  he  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation: '  the  late  worthy  and  learned  Mr. 
Granville  Sharpe  was  their  president. 
It  expressed  some  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
but  was  written  with  temper  and  mode- 
ration." 

In  1815  Mr.  Butler  delivered  an  Inau- 
gural Oration,  on  occasion  of  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
London  Institution ;  it  was  published  at 
the  request  of  the  managers,  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  standing 
Counsel  to  the  establishment  He  sub- 
sequently drew  up  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  secured  its  prosperity. 

He  soon  after  punished  his  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  France,  in  the 
reigns  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  Lewis 
the  fifteenth,  Lewis  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  French  Revolution,  in  one  volume 
octavo.  The  same  studies  led  him  to 
several  biographical  works,  which  were 
published  in  the  following  order: 

The  Life  of  Fenclon,  Archbishop  of 
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Cambray;  to  which  are  added  the  lives 

of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  Henri- Marie 
de  Boudon :  a  letter  on  Ancient  and 
Alodern  Music ;  and  historical  minutes 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  1810,  8vo. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  B.  Bos- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  1812. 

The  Lives  of  Dom.  Arm  and- Jean  Le 
Bonthillier  de  Ranee,  of  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe;  and  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
With  some  account  of  the  principal  reli- 
gious and  military  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  1814,  Svo. 

Biographical  Account  of  the  Chan- 
cellor l'llopital  and  of  the  Chancellor 
d'Agucsseau,  with  a  short  historical 
notice  of  the  Mississippi  scheme.  1811. 

Mr.  Butler's  subsequent  works  were : 

An  historical  and  literary  account  of 
the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  Faith,  or 
Symbolic  Books  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Greek,  and  principal  Protestant 
Churches.  1816,  8vo.  Appended  to  this 
were  Four  Essays :  1.  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Monastic  Orders  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  respecting  the  general 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  the  laity ;  3.  on  the  Work  inti- 
tuled, »  Roman  Catholic  principles  in 
reference  to  God  and  the  King,'  pub- 
lished in  IGbO  j  4.  an  Essay  on  the  Reunion 
of  Christians;  which  essay  exposed  him 
to  some  severe  animadversions  from  the 
violent  of  all  parties.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Parr  he  says,  **  The  chief  aim  of  all  my 
writings  has  been  to  put  Catholic  and 
Protestant  into  good  humour  with  one 
another,  and  Catholics  into  good  hu- 
mour with  themselves." — **  I  never  bad 
any  notion  that  the  reunion  of  Chris- 
tians was  practicable." 

Historical  Memorials  respecting  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.  1819,  two  vols  8vo. 

Dissertation  on  Mystical  Devotion. 
1820.  (see  Reminiscences,  ii.  148-186.) 

An  inquiry  whether  the  Declaration 
against  Tmnsubstantiation,  contained  in 
Act  30  Charles  II.  could  be  conscien- 
tiously taken  by  a  sincere  Protestant.  1823?. 

Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler,  esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  [chiefly  consisting  of  the 
history  of  his  literary  labours,  from  which 
the  present  memoir  has  been  derived,  and 
additional  reflections  on  the  same  sub- 
jects.] 1822,  second  volume  1827. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  some  biographical  ac- 
counts of  the  Holy  Family,  Pope  Pius 
the  Sixth,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Cardinal 
Bellarmiue,  Bartholomew  de  Martyribus, 
and  St.  Vincent  of  Paul :  with  a  repub- 
lication of  his  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  1823. 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church;  in  a  series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  Southey,  esq.  on 
his  -Book  of  the  Church."  1825,  8vo. 

Air.  Butler,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Reminiscences,  p.  59,  enumerates  ten 
replies  which  were  elicited  by  this  work  ; 
to  which  he  rejoined  in  the  two  following 
publications : 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J. 
Blomfield,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  vindi- 
cation of  a  passage  in  the  a  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  censured  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  author  by  his 
Lordship.  J825. 

Vindication  of  the  **  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  against  the 
Kev.  George  Townsend's  Accusations 
of  History  against  the  Church  of  Rome, " 
with  notice  of  some  charges  brought 
atrainst  The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Phill- 
potts,  the  Rev.  J.  Todd,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
White,  and  in  some  anonymous  publica- 
tions; with  copies  of  Dr.  Phillpott's 
Fourth  Letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  containing  a 
charge  against  Dr.  Lingard ;  and  a  Letter 
of  Dr.  Lingard  to  Mr.  Butler,  in  reply 
to  the  charge.  182G,  8vo. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Vindica- 
tion, six  additional  replies  were  published 
by  the  writers  on  the  Protestant  side  of 
the  question  (sec  Butler's  Reminiscences, 
vol.  ii.  p.  62)  in  reference  to  which  Mr. 
Butler  published  an  Appendix  to  his 
Vindication. 

Wc  proceed  with  our  list  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's works : 

The  Life  of  Erasmus ;  with  historical 
remarks  on  the  state  of  literature  between 
the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries.  1825. 

The  Life  of  Hugo  Grotius;  with  brief 
minutes  of  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  arid 
literary  history  of  the  Netherlands.  1826. 

Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the 
Revelations  of  la  Soeur  Nativite.  1826. 

A  Letter  on  the  Coronation  Oath : 
with  a  notice  of  the  recently  published 
letters  of  the  late  King  to  Lord  Kenyon, 
and  his  Lordship's  answers ;  and  letters 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  King,  and  his  Answers, 
1827,  8vo. 

A  short  Reply  to  Dr.  Phillpott's 
Answer  (in  his  k«  Letters  to  a  Layman  ") 
to  Mr.  Butler's  Letters  on  the  Corona- 
tion Oath.  1828,  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  (Catholic  Relief  Bill 
passed  in  1829,  being  a  sequel  and  con- 
clusion of  the  *«  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catho- 
lics." 1829,  8vo. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Henry- Francis 
D'Aguesseau :  with  an  account  of  the 
Roman  and  Canon  Law.  1830,  8vo» 

Two  works  which  Mr.  Butler  com- 
menced and  left  unfinished,  were  a  Life 
of  Christ,  or  paraphrastic  harmony  of  the 
Gospels ;  and  a  History  of  the  Binomial 


Theorem.  He  mentions  in  his  Reminis- 
cences that  some  of  his  happiest  hours  of 
study  were  those  devoted  to  mathematics ; 
but  that  he  divorced  himself  from  them 
because  he  found  that  they  interfered  with 
his  professional  duties.  M.  Pelisson,  in 
his  account  of  M.  Huet  the  celebrated  Bi- 
shop of  A  vranches,  observes  of  that  prelate 
that  from  his  earliest  years  he  gave  him* 
self  to  study ;  that,  at  bis  rising,  his  going 
to  bed,  and  during  his  meals,  he  was 
reading,  or  had  others  to  read  to  him ; 
that  neither  the  tire  of  youth,  the  inter- 
ruption of  business,  the  variety  of  his 
employments,  the  society  of  his  friends, 
nor  the  bustle  of  the  world,  could  ever 
moderate  bis  ardour  for  study.  These 
expressions  Mr.  Butler  applied  to  his 
uncle  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  the  author  of 
41  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  44  he  be- 
lieves that,  with  some  justice  at  least,  he 
may  also  apply  them  to  himself ;"  adding, 
however,  that  his  love  of  literature  never 
seduced  him  from  his  professional  duties. 
44  Very  early  rising,  a  systematic  division 
of  his  time,  abstinence  from  all  company 
and  from  all  diversions  not  likely  to  amuse 
him  highly, — from  reading,  writing,  or 
even  thinking  on  modern  party  politics,— ~ 
and,  above  all,  never  permitting  a  bit  or 
scrap  of  time  to  be  unemployed,— have 
supplied  him  with  an  abundance  of  lite- 
rary hours.  His  literary  acquisitions  are 
principally  owing  to  the  rigid  observance 
of  four  rules:  to  direct  his  attention  to 
one  literary  object  only  at  a  time ;  to  read 
the  best  book  upon  it,  consulting  others 
as  little  as  possible;  when  the  subject 
was  contentious,  to  read  the  best  book  on 
each  side ;  to  find  out  men  of  information, 
and,  wheu  in  their  society,  to  listen,  not 
to  talk." 

Some  letters  of  Mr.  Butler  to  Dr. 
Parr  are  printed  in  Parr's  Life  and 
Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  505-512;  followed 
by  a  long  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr. 
Butler,  lull  of  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
his  44  Reminiscences."  The  correspond- 
ence was  also  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Reminiscences,  pp.  188- 
262,  where  some  variations  may  be  ob- 
served in  Mx.  Butler's  letters,  and  there 
are  some  letters  of  Dr.  Parr  not  in  his 
Works. 

Mr.  Butler  was  in  extensive  practice 
as  a  conveyancer.  The  bar  was  inhibited 
to  Roman  Catholics  until  the  passing  of 
the  relief  act  of  17^1.  He  was  after- 
wards the  first  barrister  of  his  communion 
that  has  in  modern  days  been  called  to 
the  rank  of  King's  Counsel. 

Mr.  Butler  was  married  in  early  life; 
but  has  left  no  male  issue.  His  daughter 
is  married  to  Andrew  H.  Lynch,  esq.  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  a  barrister  at  the 
English  Chancery  bur. 
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Rf.v.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D. 

Aug.  26.  At  Bayswater,  aged  72,  the 
Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  F.S.  A.,  and 
M.R.I  A. 

Adam  Clarke  was  born  at  Magherafelt, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Londonderry; 
but  his  parents  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  was 
the  descendant  of  un  English  family  of 
respectability;  and  his  mother  a  Scotch- 
woman, whose  maiden  name  was  Mac- 
lean. They  had  at  least  one  other  son, 
who  settled  as  a  surgeon  in  England,  but 
has  been  dead  many  years;  and  two 
daughters,  one  married  to  Air.  Thomas 
Exley,  a  mathematician  of  eminence,  in 
Bristol,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  W.  M. 
Johnson,  a  Cornish  clergyman. 

Through  the  pious  example  and  in- 
structions of  his  parents,  but  especially 
of  his  mother,  the  mind  of  young  Clarke 
was  impressed,  at  an  early  period,  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  which 
was  cultivated  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Breedon,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  earliest 
coadjutors.  His  father  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  culture 
of  a  small  farm ;  and,  though  his  son 
Adam  received  from  him  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education,  it  seems  that 
some  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in 
assisting  in  field  labour.  About  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  a  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  a  manufacturer  of  linen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  that  business ;  but, 
whether  from  disgust,  or  from  a  strong 

Eredilection  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
e  shortly  obtained  permission  to  return 
home.  It  is  certain  that  his  dissatisfac- 
tion was  irrespective  of  his  master,  for 
whom,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  he 
retained  a  sincere  and  lasting  esteem. 

Through  a  preacher  in  connexion  with 
John  Wesley,  but  whose  name  is  not  re- 
membered, the  existence  of  Adam  Clarke, 
as  a  youth  of  promise,  was  made  known 
to  the  founder  of  Methodism ;  M  ho,  with- 
out seeing  him,  invited  him  to  become  a 
pupil  in  Kings  wood  School,  then  recently 
established.  With  the  consent  of  bis  pa- 
rents, he  accepted  the  proposal ;  but  his 
reception  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
kindness  of  the  invitation.  He  bore  the 
inhospitality  of  his  reluctant  entertainer 
with  the  patience  of  a  stout  spirit,  and 
sedulously  applied  himself  to  his  books. 
His  diligence  and  rapid  progress  changed 
at  length  the  tone  of  feeling  towards  him, 
and  commanded  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  master  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. Whilst  here,  he  purchased  out 
of  his  scanty  pocket  money,  and  of  his 
own  accord,  a  Hebrew  grammar,  the 
study  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
stupendous  acquirements  in  Oriental  learn- 
ing.   It  is  evident,  that  the  course  of 


study  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  school 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  •*  At  an  early  age,"  he  him- 
self informs  us,  he  took  for  his  motto, 
M  Through  desire,  a  man,  having  sepa- 
rated himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth 
with  all  wisdom  ; "  and  no  man  ever  more 
fully  exemplified  the  adage. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Wesley 
visited  Kingswood,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  unknown  protege. 
Adam  Clarke  was  called  up  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  the  venerable 
man,  who  questioned  him  concerning  his 
doctrinal  views,  his  personal  experience, 
his  plan  of  preaching,  and  various  other 
points;  and,  being  satisfied  with  his  re- 
plies, requested  him  to  sit  down.  A 
profound  silence,  for  a  short  time,  en- 
sued. Mr.  Wesley  then  asked  bim  if 
he  was  willing  to  become  an  itinerant 

Treacher !  The  answer  was,  u  I  should 
e  willing,  if  you  thought  me  worthy." 
The  remainder  of  the  scene  Dr.  Clarke 
thus  described :  '<  We  all  sat  in  profound 
silence;  but  my  eye  was  fixed  on  Mr. 
Wesley,  who  appeared  motionless  with 
his  eyes  closed;  but  a  heavenly  smile 
played  on  his  countenance,  which  seemed 
to  furnish  indications  of  something  more 
than  human.  At  length,  awakening  from 
his  enraptured  meditation,  he  arose  from 
his  scat,  and  came  to  the  place  where  I 
was  sitting.  Then,  with  a  solemnity 
which  I  can  never  forget,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  head,  while  be  uttered  these 
memorable  words,  4  May  God  Almighty 
out  of  heaven  bless  thee,  my  dear  lad, 
and  make  thee  useful  in  thy  day  and 
generation !  Hold  thyself  in  readiness, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  hope  to  appoint 
thee  to  a  circuit.'"  Such  is  Dr.  Clarke's 
own  account  of  his  introduction  to  the 
itinerant  ministry,  in  the  connexion  in 
which  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  subse- 
quent part  of  his  protracted  life.  This 
event  occurred  in  the  year  1 782,  his  first 
circuit  being  Bradford,  Wilts ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir was  but  19  years  of  age. 

His  youth  attracted  great  numbers  of 
hearers  wherever  be  preached;  but  those 
who  were  drawn  by  curiosity  were  re- 
tained by  admiration,  finding  that,  though 
young,  he  was  well  qualified,  both  by  the 
gif  ts  of  nature  and  the  fruits  of  study,  to 
discharge  the  holy  office  which  he  had 
undertaken.  In  fact,  at  the  commence- 
ment, as  at  the  close,  of  his  ministerial 
career,  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and 
even  in  his  first  circuit,  his  preaching 
brought  multitudes  to  the  Chapels  who 
seldom  entered  them  on  other  occasions. 
Yet  he  did  not  escape  from  the  persecu- 
tion whicb  raged  against  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  early  coadjutors.    In  one  of  the  Nor- 
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man  Isles*  be  was  rudely  treated  by  tbe 
moh,  who,  putting  a  halter  round  bis 
neck,  drummed  him  out  of  tbe  town,  and 
threatened  him  with  nothing  short  of 
death,  should  he  renew  his  attempt  to 
preach  among  them ;  hut,  nothing  daunted, 
he  redeemed  his  pledge  to  do  so,  when, 
pleased  with  his  courage,  the  leaders  of 
the  people  declared  that  no  one  should 
molest  him. 

Air.  Clarke  continued  to  travel  in  va- 
rious circuits  until  1805,  after  which  he 
remained  in  London  for  several  years, 
and  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
to  literature  and  bibliography.    His  first 


valuable  collection  of  books,  connected 
with  ancient  learning,  and  particularly 
with  biblical  science,  was  enriched  by  tbe 
contributions  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  C. 
was  sometimes  a  guest  at  Kensington  Pa- 
lace. On  one,  at  least,  of  these  occa- 
sions, a  particular  mark  of  distinction  was 
conferred  upon  him — the  royal  carriage 
being  sent  to  fetch  him. 

During  the  several  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  Dr.  Clarke  was  closely 
engaged  upon  his  Commentary  to  the 
Bible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  station  as  a  preacher, 
and  took  a  part  in  th?  management  of  va- 


pubheation  was  a  Dissertation  on  the  use  rious  associations  for  literary,  scientific, 
and  abuse  of  Tobacco,  printed  in  1797;    and  benevolent  purposes.    He  also  edited 


his  next,  an  undertaking:  of  much  more 
laborious  character,  was,  "  A  Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary,  containing  a  Chrono- 
logiml  Account  of  tbe  most  curious  books 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  from  the 
infancy  of  printing  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  Essay  on  Bibliography,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  best  English  translations  of 
each  Greek  and  Latin  classic.  1802.  6  vols. 
12mo  &  8vo — The  Bibliographical  Mis- 
cellany, or  a  Supplement  to  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary,  down  to  1806.  2  vols. 
]/2mo  &  8vo.  About  this  period  he  became 
Honorary  Librarian  to  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, where  his  literary  studies  were 
greatly  facilitated.  In  London  he  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  and  other  men  of 
learning  and  distinction,  who  had  heard 
of  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  or  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  when  engaged  in 
translations  for  the  Bible  Society.  The 
earliest  mark  of  public  distinction  which 
was  conferred  upon  him,  was  his  election 


several  other  literary  works  of  which  an 
imperfect  list  is  subjoined.  Baxter's 
Christian  Directory  abridged.  1804*  2 

vols.  8vo  Claude  Fleurv's  History  of 

tbe  Ancient  Israelites,  their  Manners, 
Customs,  &c.  with  a  Life  of  the  author, 

1805.  12mo  The  Succession  of  Sacred 

Literature,  in  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  authors  and  their  works,  from 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  345.  1807.  12mo. 
and  8vo.  vol.  1st.  (A  second  edition  of 
which  has  recently  been  published,  con- 
tinued down  to  A.D.  1300,  by  his  young- 
est son,  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Clarke.)— 
Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History 
of  the  World  connected,  including  Bishop 
Clayton's  Strictures  on  the  work,  with 
maps.  1808.  4  vols.  8vo. —  Narrative  of 
the  last  illness  and  death  of  Richard  Por- 
son — Sturm's  Reflections,  4  vols.  12ma 
— Hartner's  Observations,  with  his  life. 
4-  vols.  8vo,  1816. — Clavis  Biblica;  or, 
a  Compendium  of  Scripture  Knowledge. 
8vo,  1820.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley 


to  be  a  fellow  of  tbe  Society  of  Anti-    Family,  8vo.  —  Three  volumes  of  Ser- 


quaries;  in  1805  be  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the  following 
year  that  of  LL.D.,  from  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's  (the  latter  being  con- 
ferred unexpectedly  and  in  the  most  hand- 
some  manner),  and  be  was  subsequently 
chosen  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  He  was,  besides,  a  Member 
of  some  American  Literary  Associations, 
and  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of 


mons,  besides  several  single  discourses 
and  detached  pieces;  and  many  anony- 
mous articles  published  in  tbe  Classical 
Journal,  in  some  early  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  in  various  other  re- 
spectable journals. 

In  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  sub-commissioners  of 
tbe  public  records.  Having  been  recom- 
mended on  account  of  his  extensive  learn- 


several  other  learned  bodies,  whose  jour-  ing  and  indefatigable  industry  as  a  fit  per- 

nal*  contain  some  of  his  communications,  son  to  revise  and  form  a  Supplement  and 

He  was  also  honoured  with  the  notice  of  Continuation  to  Rymer*s  Fcedera,  he  was 

H.R.H.  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  desired  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Re- 

*  The  following  postscript  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
fellow.preaclier.  Mr.  King,  while  at  Guernsey,  shows  with  what  ardour  he  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  his  ministerial  labours.  It  is  dated,  *«  La  Terres,  25th  Decem- 
ber, 1786: — I  am  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  conquer  and  die,  and  have 
taken  the  subsequent  for  a  motto,  and  have  it  placed  before  me  on  the  mantelpiece: 
JntS'  t&faiot  m\  otyj^vt  rvrtofjuyot ,  xaXov  70P  ASXtitou  3ifi«r0ai  k«<  »m5v. 

"  Stand  thou  as  a  beaten  anvil  to  the  stroke,  for  it  is  the  property  of  a  good  warrior 
to  bejteod  alive,  and  yet  conquer." 

GewT.  Mac.  September,  1832. 
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eorda  to  prepare  an  essay  or  report  on 

the  best  method  of  executing  such  an 
undertaking.  Accordingly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1808,  he  prepared  a 
long  and  luminous  Report  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  that  great  national  work, 
Rymer's  Foedera,  and  suggested  a  plan  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  selecting,  arranging, 
and  editing  the  materials  necessary  for  its 
projected  Supplement  and  Continuation. 
This  Report  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  orders  were  given  to  ob- 
tain admission  for  Dr.  Clarke  into  all  the 
public  offices,  libraries,  and  repositories 
which  it  might  be  necessary  lor  him  to 
consult. 

In  the  following  year  the  Commis- 
sioners were  informed  that  Dr.  Clarke 
had  bceu  diligently  employed  since  the 
month  of  March  1808.  in  collecting  ma- 
terials at  the  British  Museum,  the  Tower, 
the  Rolls'  Chapel,  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  &c.  and  in  comparing  them  with 
the  contents  of  Rymer's  printed  work; 
whereupon  he  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
further  report  upon  the  particulars  of  Ry- 
mer's plan,  and  upon  the  best  mode  of 
forming  a  Supplement  and  Continuation. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  Doctorproduced 
a  second  and  longer  report.    This  was 
followed,  after  some  time,  by  a  third  and 
fourth  report ;  all  of  which  abound  with 
curious  and  interesting  particulars,  illus- 
trative of  the  early  periods  of  English 
history.    After  a  consideration  of  these 
several  reports,  the  Commissioners  came 
to  the  extravagant  and  unfortunate  reso- 
lution that  the  work  would  be  best  exe- 
cuted by  a  consolidation  of  all  the  old  and 
new  materials  in  a  chronological  series ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke  received  directions  to  pre- 
pare materials  for  a  liibt  volume  of  a  new 
edition.    In  this  great  undertaking  be  was 
assisted  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Holbrooke;  but  only 
three  volumes  of  the  new  edition  have 
been  published,  during  a  period  in  which 
several  of  valuable  addenda  might  have 
been  prepared.    Dr.  Clarke  saw  the  lirst 
and  part  of  the  second  through  the  press. 

But  his  learned  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  is  the  monument  which  will  pre- 
serve the  fame  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the 
latest  times.  It  appeared  under  this  title : 
**  The  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.  &c.  with 
the  marginal  readings,  a  collection  of 
parallel  texts,  and  copious  summaries  to 
each  chapter;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, 8  vols.  4to,  1810-2&"  The  work 
was  twice  laid  aside  from  indisposition, 
and  once  on  account  of  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  price  of  paper.  When  he  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  publication,  another 
Commentary  by  his  friend  Mr.  Benson 


was  announced,  and  Dr.  Clarke  withheld 

his  own,  not  willing  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  should  be  divided  between  the 
two  works.  At  length,  however,  the  part 
of  Genesis  by  Dr.  Clarke  was  brought  out ; 
and  at  length,  notwithstanding  many  fears 
that  be  would  not  live  to  complete  it,  or  at 
least  to  carry  the  whole  of  it  through  the 
press,  it  was  entirely  published.  The 
following  is  the  Doctor's  own  account  of 
his  commentatory  labours :  '*  In  this  ar- 
duous labour  I  have  had  no  assistants ; 
not  even  a  single  week's  help  from  an 
amanuensis ;  no  person  to  look  for  com- 
mon places,  or  refer  to  an  ancient  author; 
to  find  out  the  place  and  transcribe  a  pas- 
sage of  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, which  my  memory  had  generally 
recalled,  or  to  verify  a  quotation ; — the 
help  excepted  which.  I  received  in  the 
chronological  department  from  my  own 
nephew.  I  have  laboured  alone  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  previously  to  the 
work  being  sent  to  press;  and  fifteen 
years  have  been  employed  in  bringing  it 
through  the  press  to  the  public;  and  thus 
about  forty  years  of  my  life  have  been 
consumed." 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Doctor 
made  large  gains  by  his  Commentary; 
but,  though  this  and  all  his  works  had  an 
extensive  sale,  his  profit  was  small  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  time  and  la- 
bour which  they  had  cost  him.    It  ia 
stated  that  he  offered  the  copyright, 
which  he  bought  back  from  Mr.  Butter- 
worth's  executors,  to  Mr.  Tegg,  the  book- 
seller, for  2,0007.   Dr.  Clarke  was  en- 
gaged in  revising  the  Commentary  for  a 
second  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  his  Lives  of  the  Wesley  Family,  Dr. 
Clarke  refers  to  the  history  of  his  own 
life,  which  he  had  then  written  (and  pro- 
bably be  continued  it  to  a  very  recent  date),, 
and  which,  it  was  announced,  will  speedily 
be  published.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  hia 
volumes  of  sermons  he  also  intimated  an 
intention  of  making  a  distinction  among 
his  papers  previous  to  his  death,  for  the 
guidance  of  his  executors  as  to  which 
portion  of  them  should  be  published 
amongst  his  posthumous  Works.'  In  do- 
ing  this  he  appears  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  dread  of  his  sermons  being  pub- 
lished in  an  imperfect  shape  from  the 
notes  of  shorthand  writers,  for  whom,  he 
says,  he  spoke  too  quickly,  though  with 
sufficient  distinctness.     It  seems  that, 
when  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  the 
volume  in  which  he  thus  speaks,  several 
of  his  sermons  were  sent  to  him  in  the 
form  in  which  they  had  been  reported; 
and  he  found  that  tbey  contained  so  Uttle 
of  what  be  had  said,  in  his  own  words,  or 
in  its  perfect  shape,  that  be  could  make 
no  use  of  them  whatever. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Clarke  was  persuaded  by 
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some  of  bis  friends  who  had  observed 
with  solicitude  the  decline  of  his  health, 
to  relinquish,  for  a  time,  all  public  pur- 
suits, and  retire  into  the  country.  By 
their  munificence,  an  estate  was  purchased 
for  him  at  Millbrook,  in  Lancashire,  to- 
wards which  Mr.  Jonas  Nuttal  presented 
HKXM.  and  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Caxton  Printing  Office  in 
Liverpool,  300/.  Here  he  continued  his 
Commentary,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  a 
close.  The  land  which  surrounded  his 
house,  and  which  consisted  of  several 
acres,  is  represented  as  having  been 
highly  cultivated  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Doctor,  who  found  re- 
creation in  the  intervals  of  study  in  mak- 
ing agricultural  experiments.  He  also 
amused  himself  occasionally  by  the  study 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  of  astronomy,  for  prosecuting  each 
of  which  he  had  a  choice  apparatus.  The 
location  of  so  celebrated  an  individual 
among  them  attracted  the  visits  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  with  whom  an  ex- 
cursion to  Millbrook  to  inspect  the  library 
and  museum  was  a  favourite  pastime. 

It  was  in  1818,  the  third  year  of  his 
residence  at  Millbrook,  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, and  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
be  received  into  his  house  two  Bud  hist 
priests, whom  that  gentleman,  at  their  own 
request,  brought  over  from  Ceylon,  that 
they  might  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  His  earnest  desire  for 
the  due  instruction  of  his  two  pupils 
caused  him  to  compile  his  Claris  Biblica, 
which  was  published  in  1820.  During 
twenty  months  the  priests  were  carefully 
instructed  by  him  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  the  evidences  of  our  holy 
religion ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  being 
•*  fully  convinced  that  they  were  sincere 
converts,  at  their  own  earnest  request  he 
admitted  them  publicly  into  the  church 
of  Christ  by  baptism,"  conferring  upon 
one  of  tbera  his  own  name.  No  one 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  these  supposed 
converts;  but  on  returning  to  Ceylon, 
tbey  resumed  the  functions  of  Teerun- 
anxies,  or  high  priests.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  these  persons  is  now 
acting  as  interpreter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ceylon,  and  thut 
from  the  other  Dr.  Clarke  last  year  re- 
ceived a  letter,  thanking  him  for  the  care 
and  instruction  he  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  for  having  enlightened  bis  mind 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  verities. 

Jn  1822,  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Methodist 
Conference  resolved  to  establish  a  Mis- 
sion in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and,  as  this 
was  done  during  the  presidency  of  the 
Doctor,  it  became  a  part  of  his  official 
duty  to  correspond  with  the  Missionaries 


sent  out,  and  to  give  them  such  directions 
as  he  might  deem  requisite.  The  Mis- 
sionaries met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion ;  but,  according  to  the  Minutes  of 
Conference  just  published,  no  less  than 
1,413  of  the  islanders  are  now  members 
of  the  Methodist  Society.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  vineyard,  of  which  he  may  be 
considered  the  apostle,  Dr.  Clarke  always 
took  the  most  lively  interest ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Conference,  he  continued 
from  year  to  year  to  correspond  with  the 
Missionaries  stationed  there.  He  also 
visited  Shetland  in  the  summer  of  1826. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Clarke  disposed  of  his 
residence  at  Millbrook,  and  came  to  re- 
side in  London ;  but  he  found  that  his 
health  required  the  nourishment  of  coun- 
try air;  and  accordingly  he  purchased  a 
mansion  called  Haydon  Hall,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Ruslip,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  London.  In  this  abode  he  con- 
cluded his  Commentary,  on  the  17th  of 
April  1826;  and  he  occupied  it  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  While  here,  as  in- 
deed for  some  time  before  he  came  hither, 
he  did  not  often  preach,  his  strength 
being  no  longer  equal  to  the  great  physi- 
cal exertion  necessary  in  the  delivery  of 
one  of  his  sermons  in  his  manner.  For 
many  years  the  sermons  he  has  preached 
have  not  exceeded  the  average  of  two  or 
three  weekly,  and  of  late  he  has  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  through  the  effort 
of  more  than  one  on  a  Sabbath.  The 
local  preachers  of  the  Windsor  circuit 
were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  a  burn 
which  the  Doctor  bad  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel;  and  many  of  them  relate  with 
grateful  recollection  the  fatherly  counsels 
which  he  gave  them  when  afterwards  din- 
ing at  his  table. 

In  1831,  be  was  set  down  in  the  sta- 
tions as  a  supernumerary ;  when  he  had 
travelled  but  one  year  short  of  half  a 
century. 

The  last  of  his  many  great  acts  was  the 
establishment  in  the  spring  of  1831,  of 
some  schools  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
which,  though  thickly  peopled,  be  found 
to  a  great  extent  without  means  of  in- 
struction. Such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  that,  out  of  700  children,  not 
one,  male  or  female,  had  either  shoes  or 
stockings.  The  schools  now  contain  mul- 
titudes of  children,  for  several  of  whom 
Doctor  Clarke  provided  clothing,  and 
procured  money  to  pay  the  teachers  and 
other  current  expenses.  It  was  lor  the 
purpose  of  visiting  these  seminaries  that 
he  went  over  to  his  native  island  a  few 
months  since,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  soon  after  landing,  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  illness.  It  has  been 
stated  that  at  this  time  be  was  rather 
sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  cholera  In 
a  malignant  form;  but  when  he  was -in 
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Liverpool  attending  at  the  late  Confer- 
ence, his  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
changed.    It  is  certain  that  the  Doctor 
left  Liverpool  before  the  Conference  had 
closed  its  sittings.    From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Frome  on  a  visit  to  his  son 
Joseph,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  joined  in  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  temperance,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  at 
which  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  seve- 
ral of  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry 
assisted ;  on  which  occasion  he  spoke  with 
great  power  and  feeling.    From  Frome 
he  repaired  to  Bristol,  and  preached  his 
last  sermon  at  Westbury,  near  that  city. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  he  left  Bristol 
on  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  was 
met  at  Kensington  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  brought  him  to  his  house  in 
Bayswater,  where  he  slept    On  the  day 
following  he  rode  to  Stoke  Newington,  and 
afterwards  returned  home  to  Haydon-hall. 
At  this  period.  Air.  Clarke  (his  nephew, 
and  a  surgeon  in  the  navy)  advised  him  to 
take  castor  oil,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
bowels ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged,  that 
Mr.  Hobbs  should  fetch  him  ou  the  en- 
suing Saturday  to  his  bouse  at  Bayswater, 
where  he  had  engaged  to  preach  an  anni- 
versary sermon  on   Sunday  the  2(ith. 
Mr.  Hobbs  repaired  to  Haydon  Hall, 
according  to  agreement,  when  Dr.  Clarke 
complained  that  his  bowels  were  disor- 
dered, but  said  he  hoped  the  complaint 
would  speedily  subside.    They  left  Hay- 
don Hall,  and  hastened  to  Bayswater. 
Towards  evening  the  Doctor  grew  rather 
worse ;  but  no  apprehensions  of  danger 
were  then  entertained.   Before  five,  how- 
ever, on  the  moming  of  Sunday,  Dr. 
Clarke  had  risen,  and,  still  suffering  from 
his  malady,  had  dressed  himself,  and  with 
his  hat,  bag,  and  cane  in  readiness,  was 
waiting  to  leave  the  house.    Mr.  Hobbs 
found  him  thus  equipped  in  the  parlour ; 
he  stated  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  request- 
ed to  be  taken  immediately  to  his  own 
home.  A  carriage  was  accordingly  sought, 
but,  prior  to  this,  a  medical  gentleman 
was  called  in,  who  pronounced  his  case 
to  be  one  of  cholera.     Other  medical 
gentlemen  attended,  and  various  reme- 
dies tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  Mrs. 
Clarke  arrived,  to  witness  the  companion 
of  her  life  on  the  verge  of  an  eternal 
world,  and  unable  to  address  her.  His 
sons,  Theodoret  and  John,  were  also  pre- 
sent.    Soon  after  eleven  at  night  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  took  place 
at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  City  Road,  oa 
Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August.  The 
hearse,  containing  the  body,  followed  by 
three  mourning  coaches  left  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hobbs,  at  Bayswater,  where  he  died, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  reached  the 


chapel  at  one.  Although  the  day  was 
exceedingly  wet,  and  one  disappointment 
had  already  been  experienced,  great  num- 
bers of  persons  had  assembled,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  mournful  procession, 
notwithstanding  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  render  the  funeral  strictly  pri- 
vate. 

The  body,  which  had  been  closely  sol- 
dered in  a  coffin  of  lead,  was  carried  into 
the  chapel,  and  rested  near  the  door  on 
supporters  placed  there  to  receive  it.  Ac- 
companied by  all  the  preachers  present, 
the  corpse  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  En- 
twisle,  who  began  the  solemn  service 
with,  ♦<  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord ; "  and  read  impressively  - 
that  part  of  the  awful  form  appointed  for 
the  occasion.  When  drawing  towards 
the  close,  the  reverend  gentleman  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  to  impress  upon  all 
present  the  interesting  solemnity  of  the 
scene  before  them,  and  then  resumed  his 
reading. 

Three  verses  were  then  sung  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  commencing, 

**  Hark !  a  voice  divides  the  sky, 
Happy  are  the  faithful  dead." 

Mr.  Lntwisle  then  addressed  a  few 
words  to  those  present.    He  need  not, 
he  said,  say  to  any  of  them,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?"  They 
well  knew  this.    For  himself  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  felt  a  kind  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  taking  a  part  in  the  solemn 
services  of  the  day,  having  been  acquaint- 
ed with  his  dear  friend  and  brother.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  for  nearly  forty-rive  years. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  deliver  such 
an  address  as  ought  on  such  occasions  to 
be  delivered;  in  due  time  an  improve- 
ment would  be  made  of  the  awful  event 
—awful,  not  to  him  who  had  departed 
this  lite,  and  who  now  rested  from  his 
labours  but  awful  to  them  as  a  religious 
body,  to  the  bereaved  members  of  his 
family,  and  to  a  large  circle  of  beloved 
friends.    He  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire that,  when  it  should  please  God  to 
say  to  him,  or  to  any  one  present,  4<  Give 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship !  *'  they 
might  give  that  account  with  joy,  and  not 
with  grief.  Mr.  Entwisle  then  concluded 
tbat  portion  of  the  sen-ices  with  an  ex- 
tempore prayer,  in  which  he  solemnly  and 
affectionately  commended  the  bereaved 
family  to  the  protection  and  consolation  of 
Almighty  God,  and  prayed  tbat  the  awful 
and  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
might  be  duly  improved  by  the  family— by 
the  religious  body  with  whom  the  deceased 
had  been  so  long  connected— and  by  all 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  solem- 
nities, or  to  pay  tbeir  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  one  by  whose  labours  they  had 
been  so  greatly  benefited. 
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The  friends  and  preachers  now  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  grave,  where  the 
service  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  George 
Marsden,  amidst  the  sighs  and  tears  of 
nearly  all  that  were  assembled ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  more  attentive  and 
serious  audience. 

The  grave  in  which  Dr.  Clarke's  re- 
mains are  interred,  is  next  to  the  vault  in 
which  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Wesley  moulder 
in  repose.  He  often  expressed  his  wish 
to  be  buried  near  to  his  spiritual  father. 
When  the  body  was  consigned  to  the 
ground,  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
were  greatly  affected ;  but  none  more  so 
than  Mr.  John  Wesley  Clarke,  his  eldest 
son. 

Dr.  Clarke  presided  on  three  several 
occasions  in  the  English  Conference,  and 
an  equal  number  of  times  in  the  IrUh 
Conference. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  his  greatness 
in  the  pulpit,  that  no  man  perhaps  ever* 
drew  congregations  so  large  or  of  so 
mixed  a  character;  wherever  he  went,  he 
was  eagerly  followed  by  all  classes.  He 
brought  his  learning  to  bear  upon  his  sub- 
ject without  any  parade,  and  in  the  most 
instructive  form ;  and  bis  native  fervour, 
joined  with  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions 
and  the  vastness  of  his  resources,  never 
fuiled  to  elevate  and  inform  his  hearers. 

His  style  of  writing  was  unstudied.  He 
wrote  as  be  thought,  and  bis  thoughts 
were  not  about  the  graces  of  speech. 
Like  Wesley,  he  sacrificed  all  mere  or- 
nament to  plainness  and  intelligibility — 
the  desire  to  shine  to  the  wish  to  be  use- 
ful ;  but  this  mode  of  proceeding  was 
adopted  by  him  at  an  earlier  period  of  life 
than  Wesley.  The  latter  had  well  studied 
the  belles  lettres,  and  was  a  man  of  po- 
lite literature,  as  well  as  of  solid  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Clarke  began  his  literary  career 
aa  he  finished  it,  studious  of  one  thing 
only*  and  that  was  to  convey  the  most 
information  in  the  fewest  and  the  plain- 
est words.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
though  both  equally  unpretending  in  their 
styles,  they  wrote  differently.  However 
plain  and  sententious,  Wesley's  words 
convey  exactly  the  meaning  which  it  is 
evident  be  wished  them  to  convey ;  and, 
according  to  his  system  of  pointing,  not  a 
comma  could  be  shifted  or  obliterated 
without  impairing  the  punctuation.  Dr. 
Clarke's  style  wants  that  evenness  and 
precision.  The  redeeming  qualities  of 
tiia  style  consisted  in  its  pregnancy  and 
force,  in  a  sterling  and  plentiful  vocabu- 
lary, and  in  the  dextrous  management  of 
iteration;  and  on  practical  subjects  he 
wrote,  as  well  as  spoke,  with  the  unction 
and  the  energy  which  spring  out  of  acute 
sensibility  and  intimate  experience. 

As  a  friend.  Dr.  Clarke  was  always 
distinguished  for  his  undeviating  con- 


stancy. Free,  affable,  and  communica- 
tive, he  was  at  all  times  easy  of  access. 
Jn  company,  he  was  cheerful  and  familiar, 
without  displaying  any  parade  of  learning, 
except  when  particular  occasions  called 
for  a  momentary  emanation  from  hisample 
stores.  His  conversation  abounded  with 
anecdote  and  incident,  sometimes  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  but  more  generally 
drawn  from  his  own  observations  on  men 
and  manners,  collected  during  his  jour- 
ney through  life,  and  treasured  up  in  a 
highly  retentive  memory.  That  his  re- 
putation, as  a  man  of  learning,  bad  not 
made  him  proud,  is  shown  by  the  fact,' 
that,  though  he  had  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  making  the  acquaintance  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  all  his  intimate  friends 
were  chosen  from  among  the  quiet,  the 
simple,  and  the  unpretending.  His  dis- 
interestedness was  a  remarkable  trait  in 
his  character.  At  a  time  when  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  reaping  considerable 
emolument  for  his  labours  under  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  asked  what  they  could 
do  for  bim,  he  replied,  "  Ob,  nothing;  I 
dwell  among  my  own  people."  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  body  of  Christians 
which  owed  so  much  to  him,  though  he 
imagined  that  the  obligation  was  all  on 
the  other  side ;  for  be  has  been  beard  to 
say,  "  I  belong  to  the  Methodists,  body 
and  soul,  blood  and  sinews ;  this  coat  * 
seizing  hold  of  his  own  sleeve)  is  theirs. n 
Jut,  though  he  refused  to  take  any  thing 
for  himself,  he  used  his  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  advancement  of  others,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Hart- 
well  Home ;  and,  notwithstanding  be 
might  doubtless  have  been  rich,  had  the 
accumulation  of  money  been  one  of  his 
objects,  he  died  poor. 

He  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  six, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  survive. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  widow  was 
Cooke.  She  was  born  at  Trowbridge, 
in  Wiltshire  ;  and  had  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  the  late  Jos.  But- 
tcrworth,  esq.  M.P.  Dr.  Clarke  has  dis- 
posed, by  will,  of  his  effects.  The  chief 
part  of  his  property,  it  is  believed,  con- 
sists in  his  valuable  library.  It  comprises 
some  thousands  of  volumes  in  various 
languages,  among  which  are  many  that 
are  very  ancient,  scarce,  and  valuable. 
These,  having  been  arranged  under  Jris 
own  eye,  are  in  such  exquisite  order,  that 
he  could  at  all  times  put  his  band  on  a 
given  volume,  at  a  minute's  notice.  Of 
manuscripts,  both  ancient  and  Oriental, 
he  has  left  a  large  and  valuable  collection, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  and  other  cu- 
riosities. 


Francis  Wf.kky,  Esq. 
July  27.    At  Boudgeti,  near  Smyrna, 
in  his  88th  year,  after  a  few  days'  illness/ 
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Francis  Werry,  Esq.  late  Hi*  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Werry  in  the  first  American  war 
commanded  armed  letters  of  marque; 
and  in  1779  was  appointed,  by  the  Re- 
prisal Association  of  the  city  of  London, 
to  the  command  of  the  private  ship  of 
war  King  George,  when  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1779,  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
frigate  La  Concorde,  and  alter  a  severe 
and  obstinate  resistance  of  near  two 
hours,  the  King  George  had  42  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  on  a  Spanish 
ship  of  the  line  bearing  down,  she  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  her  opponent, 
which  was  four  times  her  sire  and  weight 
of  metal,  and  bad  double  her  number  of 
men. 

He  afterwards  served  bis  country  34 
years  as  Consul  at  Smyrna.  He  discharged 
his  magisterial  and  judicial  duties  (attri- 
butes peculiarly  appertaining  to  the  Con- 
suls in  the  Levant)  with  independence 
and  uprightness,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  superiors  and  of  the  public ;  and  in 
all  the  events  during  tbe  French  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  critical  position  of 
Smyrna  in  1797,  and  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  be  rendered  essential 
service  to  His  Majesty's  subject?,  to  the 
Europeans  in  general,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Smyrna.     By  bis 
firmness  and  experience,  and  bis  personal 
influence  in  treating  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  local  Government  during  the  power 
of  the  Janissaries,  he  more  than  once 
prevented  the  European  quarter  of  the 
town  being  a  scene  of  fire  and  bloodshed. 
During  the  successive  rapid  military, 
naval,  and  political  events  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Levant,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  war  with  France  to 
tbe  close  of  the  same  ( 1814),  the  various 
litical  intelligence  which  he  caused  to 
conveyed  to  the  Admirals  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Keith,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Lord  Collingwood, 
and  to  His  Majesty's  respective  Ambas- 
sadors residing  at  tbe  Porte,  was  highly 
valued  by  them,  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  autograph  letters  to  him. 
For  this  long  course  of  zealous  and  faith- 
ful service  to  his  country,  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  him  a  retiring  pensiou  equal  to  his 

C,  H.   COULTHURST,  ESQ. 

April  15.  On  board  tbe  Agnes,  bound 
from  tbe  old  Calabar  river  to  Fernando 
Po,  Conrade  Henry  Coulthurst,  esq. 
another  victim  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
those  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
enthusiasm  for  African  discovery. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent at  Sandyway,  near  Northwich,  in 
Cheshire;  was  educated  at  Eton  and 


Oxford,  at  which  university  he  took  a 
very  honourable  degree,  and  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  bar,  as  a  member 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  had  from 
his  boyhood  imbibed  a  love  of  enterprise 
and  geographical  discovery,  particularly 
for  that  part  of  the  world  where  his  life 
has  now  fallen  a  sacrifice.  He  bad  a 
companion,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  also  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  Through  the 
introduction  of  tbe  Geographical  Society, 
they  were  furnished  by  Government 
with  some  valuable  scientfic  instruments 
with  letters  to  the  Governors  on  the  coast, 
&e.  &c  The  plan  of  their  expedition 
was  to  land  at  Benin  on  the  western 
coast,  and  prosecute  from  thence  the 
route  to  Funda ;  from  that  place  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  north-easterly  direction,  until 
they  should  meet  with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
and  to  follow  tbe  course  of  that  river 
from  its  rise  to  its  termination,  a  route 
which  would  have  comprised  1200  miles 
of  terra  incognita. 


Ma.  William  Laing. 

April  10.  At  Lauriston,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  68th  year,  Mr.  William 
Laing,  bookseller. 

Mr.  Laing  may  be  ranked  among  the 
well-known  and  respectable  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  who  have  reflected  honour 
and  credit  upon  their  native  city.  For 
tbe  long  period  of  nearly  filty  years,  he 
followed  his  useful  and  honourable  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
tbe  oldest  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  en- 
gaged in  actual  business. 

He  was  born  in  that  city  July  20, 
1764,  and  at  the  usual  age  was  sent  to 
the  Grammar  High  School  of  Canongate. 
Having  fixed  on  the  business  of  a  printer, 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  for  six  years, 
but  abandoned  this  employment,  as  his 
eye-sight  was  somewhat  delicate;  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself.be 
commenced  business  on  his  owu  account, 
as  a  bookseller  in  the  Canongate,  in  1786. 
A  lew  years  afterwards  he  removed  from 
his  first  situation  lower  down  the  street 
to  Chessel's  Buildings,  where  he  remained 
till  1803,  when  he  removed  to  the  South 
Bridge;  having,  from  the  year  1786, 
continued  to  issue  an  almost  annual  suc- 
cession of  catalogues.  The  members  of 
the  trade  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh,  were 
highly  respectable  gentlemen ;  and  the 
names  of  John  Balfour,  John  Bell,  Wil- 
liam Creech,  Charles  Elliot,  and  others 
then  engaged  in  it,  would  have  added  re- 
putation to  any  profession. 

Mr.  Laing  was  modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners,  and  in  the  general  tone  of 
his  temper.  Few  surpassed  hiai  in  ac- 
quaintance with  particular  editions  of 
antient  authors.   He  knew  which  were 
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scarce,  mid  was  well  informed  of  the  price 
that  was  put  upon  them,  not  merely  in 
in  this  country,  but  likewise  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  a  very  critical  period,  in  1793,  he 
first  visited  Paris,  chiefly  with  the  design 
of  extending  his  knowledge  of  that  parti- 
cular department  of  business,  in  whieh  he 
had  now  become  eminent ;  for  when  any 
scarce  or  valuable  work  was  wanted,  his 
chop  was  known  as  the  place  where  it  was 
most  likely  to  be  found.    After  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  on  several  successive 
occasions  he  visited  France  and  Holland 
for  a  similar  purpose.    At  a  still  earlier 
period,  being  informed  that  his  Majesty 
Christian  VI  I.  King  of  Denmark,  had 
been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  numerous 
duplicates  which  were  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at   Copenhagen,  he  resolved  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  Denmark.  This 
he  accordingly  did  in  1790,  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  late  professor  Niebuhr 
( the  distinguished  investigator  of  Roman 
History),  who  was  then  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Copenhagen,  he 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Mol- 
denhawer,  the  King's  librarian,  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

During  the  late  war,  and  when  there 
was  hardly  any  communication  with  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Laing  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Greek  Historians. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  hud  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  Edinburgh,  or  even  in  Scot- 
land, excepting  by  the  Foulis.  the  cele- 
brated printers  at  Glasgow.  Edinburgh 
has  never  been  much  distinguished  for 
issuing  from  the  press  accurate  editions 
of  the  classics;  if  we  except  Ruddiman's 
Livy,  and  Cunningham's  Virgil,  by 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Balfour,  there  is 
nothing  else  worth  mentioning. 

In  1604,  he  published,  in  six  small  8vo 
volumes,  the  works  of  Thucydides  in 
Greek,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. Its  title  is,  "Thucydides,  Grave 
et  Latine.  Accednnt  Indices,  ex  Edi- 
tione  Was$ii  et  Dukeri and  the  editor 
was  the  Rev.  Peter  Eimsley,  the  eminent 
Greek  critic.  Respecting  this  edition 
the  late  Professor  Dalzel  thus  expresses 
himself  in  his  Collectanea  Gneca  Ma- 
jors,: »«  Nitidissime,  et,  quantum  obser- 
vavi,  accuratissime  expressa  est." 

In  1806  appeared  in  small  8vo,  in  seven 
volumes, — *♦  Herodotus,  Gnece  et  Latinc, 
Accedunt  Annotations  selects,  necnon 
Index  Latin  us  ex  Editionibus  Wessel- 
ingii  et  Reizii."  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Professor  Porson,  whom 
Mr.  Laing  had  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take the  task  of  editor,  only  proceeded  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book.  He 
then  applied  to  Professor  Dunbar,  who 
acquitted  himself  with  singular  ability. 


Xenophon  was  next  published  by 
Mr.  Laing—'*  Xenophontis  qua;  exstant 
Opera,  Graec*  et  La  tine,  ex  Editionibus 
Schneideri  et  Zeunii.  Accedit  Index 
Latinus."  This  appeared  in  1811,  in  ten 
volumes  of  the  same  size  and  type  with 
the  editions  of  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus already  mentioned.  Mr.  Adam 
Dickenson,  an  unassuming  but  accurate 
Greek  scholar,  superintended  this  edition. 
His  care,  diligence,  and  skill  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  deserve  the  grateful  re- 
collection of  every  lover  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. 

Mr.  Laing's  exertions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Greek  learning  in  Edinburgh, 
will  be  long  remembered  on  account  of 
the  elegant,  accurate,  and  commodious 
editions  which  he  published.  It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing efficient  aid  in  superintending  the 
press  that  the  Historians  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication,  in  a  similar 
form,  of  the  Works  of  Plato  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

Although  Mr.  Laing  continued  to  be 
attentive  to  business  till  within  three  days 
of  his  death,  much  of  his  time  Mas  lat- 
terly devoted  to  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland;  an  institution  which  has  proved 
of  essential  benefit  to  mercantile  business 
in  that  country,  and  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  promoters,  and  for  some 
years  one  of  the  Ordinary  Directors. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine  surviving 
children,  one  of  whom,  since  the  year 
1821,  has  been  in  partnership  with  bimin 
business. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bofrn. 
Aug.  20.  At  his  house,  Mare-street, 
Hacknev,  in  his  62nd  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bourn,  fl  eaeher  of  Writing  and  Geogra- 
phy, and  Author  of  a  well-known  Gazet- 
teer of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the 
World. 

Mr.  Bourn  was  born  at  Hackney, 
April  19,  1771,  and  educated  at  a  school 
kept  in  Well-street,  by  Mr.  Naudin,  a 
very  strict  disciplinarian,  whose  precepts 
probably  tended  to  impress  upon  his 
pupil  those  habits  of  industry  and  punc- 
tuality for  which  be  was  afterwards  re- 
markable. On  leaving  Mr.  Naudin's, 
Mr.  Bouni  engaged  as  teacher  in  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  S.  Palmer,  and  there 
by  his  diligence  and  perseverance,  at- 
tracted the  attention,  and  secured  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Wm.  But- 
ler, the  author  of  Exercises  on  the 
Globes  and  various  other  works  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  (a  memoir  of 
whom  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  xcii.  ii. 
279).  Mr.  Bourn  continued  at  Mr. 
Palmer's  till  the  year  1791,  at  which 
period  he  commenced  teaching  writing 
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and  geography  in  ladies'  schools  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Butler,  to  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  warf  married  in  1796.  In 
her  be  found  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
a  devoted  wife,  whose  constant  affection 
and  tender  sympathy,  enhanced  the  joys 
and  mitigated  the  sorrows,  incident  to  the 
chequered  scenes  of  six  and  thirty  year*. 
Of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Bourn  held 
his  excellent  father-in-law,  be  has  re- 
corded a  testimony  in  the  dedication  to 
his  Gazetteer  (published  in  1808)  where 
be  expresses  his  gratitude  to  him  as  "  the 
instructor  of  bis  childhood,  the  adviser  of 
bis  youtb,  and  the  friend  of  bis  maturer 
yeara." 

In  the  important  and  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  teaching,  Mr.  Bouni  pre-eminently 
excelled  ;  his  information  was  varied  and 
extensive,  and  a  diligent  employment  of 
the  small  intervals  of  time  between  his 
numerous  engagements,  euabled  him  to 
add  continually  to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge already  acquired,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  by  subjects 
ever  new.  His  lessons  were  not  confined 
to  the  mere  mechanism  of  writing,  and 
a  dry  detail  of  names  of  places,  but  com- 
bined a  variety  of  historical  and  biographi- 
cal knowledge,  amusing  anecdotes, and  mo- 
ral precepts.  His  mode  of  communicating 
instruction  was  very  pleasing;  his  kind 
and  gentle  manners  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  young,  and 
many  are  those  who  recollect  with  gra- 
titude his  patient  assiduity  in  endeavour- 
ing to  elucidate  any  difficulty,  and  to 
smooth  the  path  to  knowledge.  His 
pupils  not  only  valued  him  as  an  excellent 
master,  but  resnected  and  loved  him  as  a 
kind  friend.  Home,  however,  was  the 
scene  where  Mr.  Bourn  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  for  there,  surrounded 
by  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  affection, 
be  received  while  he  imparted  happiness. 
He  possessed  the  rare  art  of  securing 
deference  without  the  least  appearance  of 
harshness;  for 

"  His  authority  when  most  severe 

Was  but  the  sterner  countenance  of  love.** 

Most  truly  may  it  be  said  of  him. 

w  He  was  all  goodness,  ever  mild, 
Compassionate  and  gentle  to  his  friends, 
Filled  with  domestic  tenderness;  the  best, 
The  kindest  father." 

Mr.  Bourn's  health  bad  been  declining 
about  two  years;  but  within  the  two 
months  preceding  his  decease,  he  appeared 
to  have  gained  renewed  strength  and 
energy,  so  that  his  family  cherished  the 
hope  that  his  life  would  be  spared  to  them 
for  some  years:  but  Providence  bad 
decreed  otherwise.  On  Saturday  the 
18th,  Mr.  Bourn  engaged  in  bis  usual 


avocation,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day 
was  attacked  by  diarrhoea  which  resisted 
every  effort  to  arrest  it,  and  ou  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  he  expired. 

Mr.  Bourn  had  eleven  children,  eight 
of  whom  survive  him. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Dayrell. 

Auf.  9.  At  Lillingston  Dayrell,  Burks, 
aged  76,  the  Rev.  John  Langham  Day- 
rell, for  fifty -one  vears  rector  of  that  pa- 
rish, and  vicar  of  Stowe. 

The  family  of  the  Dayrells  is  one  of 
tbe  most  ancient  and  respectable  in  the 
kingdom ;  tbe  name  appears  in  Battle 
Abbey  Roll  spelt  as  it  originally  was, 
D'Airel  or  D'Ayrel,  from  a  small  town 
of  Normandy  ;  Lillingston- Dayrell  has 
been  distinguished  by  that  name,  as  the 
residence  of  the  head  of  the  family  for 
centuries.  The  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dayrell  of  Lillingston- 
Dayrell,  Bucks,  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Langham,  Bart,  of  Cottes- 
brook,  co.  Northampt.  whose  mother  was 
Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Temple 
of  Stowe  and  sister  to  Lord  Cobham. 
He  was  the  last  of  tbe  males  in  a  direct 
line,  except  one,  his  nephew,  tbe  present 
lord  of  the  manor ;  in  the  event  of  whose 
death  without  children,  the  estate  will 
devolve  to  a  very  distant  relation,  bearing 
tbe  name;  and  in  default  of  his  male  issue, 
passes  to  the  Dayrells  of  Shudy  Camps, 
and  Darells  of  Cale  Hill,  both  these 
latter  families  being  connected  to  the 
parent  stock. 

Mr.  Dayrell  was  a  member  of  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.C.L.  in  1781.  He  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Lillingston  Dayrell  in 
the  same  year,  and  presented  to  the  vica- 
rage of  Stowe  in  1783  by  tbe  late  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham.  He  was  for  some 
time  before  his  death  tbe  senior  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  in  which  capacity  be 
was  impartial  and  humane,  ever  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  |>oor.  In  his  clerical 
duties  he  was  exemplary  and  assiduous, 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted :  as  a  hus- 
band, master,  and  friend,  none  could  excel 
him ;  the  extreme  kindness  and  amiable 
tenderness  of  his  character  and  manners, 
never  failed  to  excite  the  affection  of  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him ; 
his  generosity  was  great  and  without 
ostentation ;  he  possessed  that  meekness 
of  spirit  which  characterises  the  true 
christian,  and  literally  did  to  all  as  he 
w  ould  they  should  do  unto  him. 

Mr.  Dayrell  was  twice  married:  with 
the  amiable  and  excellent  lady  who  sur- 
vives him,  he  liad  lived  forty  years  of 
unalloyed  happiness,  and  his  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  with  veneration. 
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CLEBOY  DECEASED. 

Lnuly.  At  Burton  Latimer,  aged  35, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Durham,  late  Fellow  of 
Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.  A.  as  eighth  Wrangler  1820, 
ALA.  1823. 

A:  tLe  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bennett 
Goodwin,  Curate  of  Lower  Brixham. 

The  Rev.  W.  Greenside,  Minister  of 
St.  Mary's,  Ayton,  Yorkshire, 

The  Rev.  John  Langton  Leech,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Askham,  and  Brighajn,  Cum. 
berland.  He  was  of  Pembroke  colL 
Camb.  ALA.  1787;  was  presented  to 
Ahkbam  in  1795  by  Edward  Bolton,  Esq. 
and  to  Brigham  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
in  1814. 

In  Horsham  Gaol,  where  he  was  con. 
fined  for  debt,  the  Rev.  James  M Miner, 
Rector  of  Middleton,  Sussex,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  1819«  His  daughter,  whose  age  is  17, 
has  since  run  off  from  a  school  near  Great 
Alarlow,  to  the  protection  of  the  brother 
of  a  Baronet,  who,  although  advanced  in 
years,  has  publicly,  at  Bow-street  Police- 
office,  expressed  his  intention  of  marrying 
her. 

Of  cholera,  after  an  illness  of  24*  hours, 
in  bis  75th  year,  and  the  50th  of  his 
ministry,  Dr.  Rolvrtson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  South  Leith. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Selkirk,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Ash  worth,  Lancashire,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  Rev.  John  Taylor, 
Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Excellent. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  Vicar  of  St. 
Donat's  with  Monknash,  co.  Glamorgan, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1805  by 
J.  T.  Drake,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Whiting,  Vicar  of 
I^nmbourn,  Berks,  to  which  church  he 
waa  presented  in  1814  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
PauFa. 

July  3.  The  Rev.  John  Blackstone 
Morgan,  B.  A.  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Davies  Mor- 
gan, Minister  of  Castle  Hedingham, 
Essex  (see  the  pedigree  of  Blackstone  in 
our  vol.  xcvii.  ii.  224).  He  had  been 
ordained  on  Trinity  Sunday  last  to  the 
curacy  of  Garsington  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
his  name  appeared  in  the  second  class  of 
honours  in  the  Michaelmas  term.  The 
intense  anxiety  with  which  he  entered  on 
the  sacred  profession,  added  to  a  long 
course  of  severe  study,  had  exhausted  the 
strength  of  his  constitution. 

July  8.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  59,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Mills,  of  Covall  Hall, 
Chelmsford,  Vicar  of  Bumps tead  Helion, 
Essex.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  as  seventh  Wrangler 
1796.  M.A.  1799,  and  was  presented  to 
his  living  by  that  society  in  1809. 
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July  11.  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Field,  M.A  Perpetuul  Curate  of  Barlow, 
for  thirty  years  Curate  of  Brampton  and 
Bri min ton,  and  for  thirty-seven  years 
Master  of  the  free  grammar-school,  Ches- 
terfield. He  was  of  Univ.  coll.  Oxf. 
Al.  A.  1782,  and  was  instituted  to  Barlow 
in  1816. 

July  17.  Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Tujlon 
ChurUs  Stott,  D.C.L.  Rector  of  Monk- 
ton  with  Birchington,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Edward  Scott,  esq.  of  Scott's 
Hall,  in  Kent  (of  which  ancient  family 
an  account  is  given  in  Hasted's  Kent, 
vol  iii.  p.  292)  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Sutherland,  esq.  He  was  of  Exeter 
coll.  Oxf.  B.  and  D.C.L.  1802;  and  was 
collated  to  Monkton  in  1808  by  Arch- 
bishop Manners  Sutton. 

July  20.  At  West  Cholderton,  Wilts, 
aged  75,  the  Rev.  Edu-ard  Foyle,  Rector 
of  Kimpton,  Hants,  and  of  Chilcombe, 
Dorset.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Foyle,  (a  biographical 
notice  of  whom  will  be  found  in  Nichols's 
Illustrations  of  Literature,  voL  vl  p. 
245).  He  was  of  Queen's  coll.  Oxford, 
ALA.  1790;  was  instituted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Chilcombe  in  1785,  on  his  own 
presentation ;  and  was  presented  to  that 
of  Kimpton  at  the  same  period  by  bis 
uncle  Gorges  Foyle,  esq. 

At  Spalding,  in  his  75th  year,  and  the 
30th  of  his  incumbency,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Maurice  Johnson,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Weston.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Lieut.- Col.  Maurice  Johnson,  of  the 
Guards,  and  of  Ayscough  Fee  hall,  Rut- 
landshire ;  and  was  presented  to  his  living 
by  Lord  Chancellor  El  don. 

July  23.  Aged  32,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Marriott,  Alinister  of  St  Paul's 
chapel,  Edinburgh,  He  was  of  Trinity 
coll. Cambridge,  B.A.  1822,  M.A.  182.. 

July  24.  At  Syerston,  Notts,  aged 
78,  the  Rev.  E.  Cowley,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Sibthorpe. 

July  28.  At  Hampstead,  the  Rev. 
Henry  miliam  Fraser,  B.  A.  of  Queen's 
colL  Cambridge.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  John  Fraser,  esq.  of 
Achnagairn ;  and  was  lately  incumbent 
of  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  Lind- 
ley,  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  and  in 
the  patronage  of  the  vicar  of  that  place. 

At  Fyfield,  Berks,  after  a  few  hours* 
illness  of  malignant  cholera,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parris  Netv,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Northrr.oor  in  that  county.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Alerchant-taylors'  school,  from 
which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John's;  he  graduated  M.A.  1825,  B.D. 
1831 ;  and  was  presented  to  Northmoor 
by  his  college  in  18  .  . . 

At  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  aged  80, 
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the  Rov.  William  Andrew  Jermer,  D.D. 
the  senior  Fellow.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Robert  Jenncx,  esq.  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  that  University ; 
and  uncle  to  Mrs.  Marshall  Hacker,  of 
Iffley.  He  graduated  M.A.  1775,  B  D, 
1787;  and  D.D.  1815;  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  society  in  which  he  bad 
so  long  resided. 

July  do*  At  Shottishara,  Suffolk,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  WMam  Kelt,  for  fifty-one 
years  Rector  of  that  parish ;  also  Rector 
of  Waldringfield  and  Vicar  of  Darsham. 
He  was  of  Caius  coll.  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1779  as  ninth  senior  Optime,  M.  A.  1789 ; 
was  presented  to  Shottisham  by  his  own 
family,  to  Darsham  in  1789  by  Sir  John 
Rous,  Bart,  and  to  Waldringfield  in  1790 
by  Nath.  Randell,  esq.  He  was  father  of 
Mr.  Kett,  druggist,  of  Oxford. 

At  Vurlong,  near  Cowbridge,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan,  Rector  of  Eg- 
loys  Brewis,  co.  Glamorgan,  and  of 
Badg  worth,  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  coll.  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  M.A.  1782,  B.D. 
1790,  and  was  Proctor  of  the  University 
in  1789-90*  He  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Badg- 
worth  in  1796. 

Aug.  6.  At  Wilton-place,  aged  13, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards. 

Aug.  7.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Freeman,  Rector  of  Alwalton,  and  Vicar 
of  Everton,  Huntingdonshire,  for  many 
years  a  very  influential  magistrate  for 
that  county.  He  was  formerly  Fellow 
of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  177b'  as  tenth  Wrangler, 
AL  A.  1779;  he  was  presented  to  Everton 
by  that  society  in  1793,  and  to  Alwalton 
in  1801  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Peterborough. 

Aug.  14.  At  Plymouth,  of  cholera, 
the  Rev.  James  Carne,  D.D.  Vicar  of 
Charles,  to  which  church  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1827  by  William  Carne,  esq. 
His  widow  died  of  the  same  disease  four 
days  alter. 

Aug.  15.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  Vicar 
of  Fevcrsham,  Kent.  He  was  of  New 
college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1800,  B.D.  1808; 
and  was  presented  to  Feversham  in  1814 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  taken  ill  whilst  walking  with  his 
daughter  in  the  town,  and  expired  imme- 
diately after  reaching  his  house. 

Aug.  16.  At  Stratford  Tony,  Wilt- 
shire, the  Rev.  George  Taunton,  Hector  of 
that  parish :  only  surviving  brother  to 
Mr.  Justice  Taunton.  He  was  the 
fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Elias  Taunton,  Town  Clerk  of 
Oxford  (see  the  memoir  of  that  gentleman 
in  our  vol.  xcv.  ii.  278) ;  and  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  M.A.  1807, 


B.D.  1816;  and  was  one  of  the  Lectu- 
rers of  the  City  of  Oxford.  He  was 
presented  to  "Stratford  Tony  by  his  col- 
lege in  1825. 

London  Deaths. 

July  8.  Aged  71,  Henry  Page,  esq.  of 
the  Clapham  Road,  many  years  one  of  His 
Mejesty'a  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  Pen- 
sioners. 

July  23.  Of  consumption,  Edward  Cor- 
bet Palsgrave,  esq.  youngest  son  of  Theo- 
dore Palsgrave,  esq. 

Aug.  13.  Aged  94,  Lavinia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Tymms,  author  of  the  Family  To- 
pographer. 

Aug.  94.  In  St.  John's  Wood  Road, 
aged  7«,  George  Thompson,  esq.  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

In  Queen-square,  Westminster,  aged  21, 
Edward,  youngest  son  of  J.  Spedding,  esq. 
of  Mirehouse,  Cumberland. 

At  Sydenham,  aged  65,  SJi.  Philips,  esq. 

Aug.  95.  At  Whitechapel,  aged  108, 
Thomas  Plum.  He  was  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  when  young  entered  into  the 
service  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Army.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  engineers,  and  was  attached 
to  the  52d  regiment  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
several  other  battles,  until  taken  prisoner. 
It  is  said  that  during  this  period  Washing- 
ton, to  whom  he  was  known,  saw  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  win  him  to  his  cause ;  but 
Plum  steadily  refused  to  fight  against  King 
George.  When  discharged,  he  worked  at 
his  trade  of  carpenter  until  his  80th  year, 
since  which  he  has  constantly  resided  at 
Whitechapel.  His  only  relation  is  a  daugh- 
ter, aged  80,  settled  in  America. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  pub- 
lic-hoase,  the  corner  of  Downing-strcet, 
George  Bridgman,  who  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  court 
newsman.  Bridgman  was  well  known  about 
the  town  from  his  singular  appearance,  be- 
ing of  very  short  stature,  and  invariably 
carrying  with  him  a  huge  walking-stick  and 
a  reticule  basket.  For  several  years  pan  he 
was  designated  the  **  Poet  Laureat  of  West- 
minster." Several  of  the  newspaper  offices 
allowed  him  a  weekly  pension  for  his  former 
services,  as  also  did  several  gentlemen  in 
the  Treasury. 

Miss  Paul,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Paul,  esq  barrister. 

In  Nelson-sq.  aged  94,  Richard,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Waring,  esq.  late  of  Edward- 
stone-house,  Suffolk. 

Aug.  96.  In  Lincoln's- ion- fields,  aged 
91,  William  Young  Hadden,  esq.  second 
son  of  late  John  Hadden,  esq.  Nottingham. 

At  Lamb's  Conduit-place,  aged  70,  Tho- 
masin-Ann,  relict  of  late  A.  L.  ruynter,  esq. 

Aug.  97.  In  Leigh-sL  Burton-crescent, 
aged  81,"  Mrs.  Frances  Relcbier,  dau.  «f 
late  John  Belchier,  esq.  sen.  surgeon. 
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Aug.  28.  At  Nine  Elms,  aged  84,  Wil- 
liam Watson,  esq. 

In  Percy-st.  Mr.  Claremont,  who  was  for 
very  many  years  a  Member  of  Covent-gar- 
deo  1  heat  re.  Although  he  never  appeared 
ia  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama,  he  was  a 
useful  actor,  always  at  his  post,  and  master 
of  his  part.  He  always  conducted  himself 
as  a  gentleman,  and  associated  with  the 
roost  eminent  of  his  profession,  and  was 
much  respected  by  every  person  upon  the 
establishment.  His  real  name  was  Cleaver, 
and  he  was  originally  a  linendraper.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Margate  in 
1799,  and  was  engaged  at  Co  vent -garden  in 
1798. 

Aug.  29.  At  Highbury-grove,  aged  58 , 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Kolle,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  William  Hort  on.  esq. 

Aug.  30.  At  Blackheath,  aged  65,  La- 
vinia-Martba,  widow  of  Stephen  Groom- 
bridge,  esq.  F.R.S. 

Aug.  31.  At  Fimlico,  aged  85,  John 
Hodsdon,  esq.  leaving  no  issue. 

Lately.    Lieut.  Harper,  of  the  69th  reg. 

Lieut.  Griffith  Sevan,  R.N.  (1809). 

Sept.  1.  John  Wade,  esq.  son  of  late 
Gen.  Wade,  and  grandson  of  Field-Marshal 
Wade. 

In  his  10th  year,  Joseph,  only  son  of 
J.  M.  Rainbow,  esq.  of  Brixton. 

Sept.  2.  At  Hackney,  aged  66,  Mr.  John 
Oldiog  Butler,  Master  of  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  geography.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mr.  William  Butler,  the  author 
of  several  useful  school-books  in  geography, 
chronology,  and  arithmetic,  a  memoir  of 
whom  was  communicated  by  the  son  to  our 
vol.  xcu.  K.  p.  279,  aod  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately  with  a  portrait.  Mr.  it  O. 
Butler  also  formed  some  compilations  fur 
schools,  which  have  been  well  approved, 
and  have  arrived  at  several  editions*  The 
Geogrsphy  of  the  Globe,  1826  (see  vol. 
tevt.  i.  640) ;  Questions  ia  Roman  His- 
tory (originally  framed  by  hit  father),  1827 
(vol.  xcvii,  ii.  334) ;  a  new  Introduction  to 
Geography;  and  an  engraved  Introduction 
to  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Bourne,  compiler  of 
the  Gazetteer,  was  Mr.  Butler's  brother- in- 
law, and  his  death,  a  few  weeks  before  him, 
is  noticed  in  p.  279. 

Sept.  3.  In  Qneen-sq.  Westminster,  at 
the  house  of  John  Speddiog,  esq.  aged  72, 
Thomas  Gibson,  esq.  of  Newcastle,  banker. 

At  Clapham-rise,  Elisabeth,  widow  of 
Alex.  Sketch  ley,  esq. 

At  Avenue-road*  Regent's- park;  aged  66* 
W imam-Henry  Church,  esq. 

In  hie  70th  year,  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  Edw. 
Jeffrey,  bookseller*  for  50  years  a  resident 
in  I'all  Mall. 

At  Pitrgsworlh  -  house,  Hammersmith, 
Ana,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Doughty. 

At  Bayvwater,  of  cholera,  David  Blakie* 
esq.  W.S.  the  originator  aod  editor  of  the 
••Edinburgh  Evening  Pott/'  and  afterwards 


of  the  «'  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette."  His 
widow,  having  been  removed  to  Grove- 
house,  Brompton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jer* 
dan,  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter  at 
one  o'clock  on  Friday  the  7th,  within  twelve 
hours  of  her  husbands'  funeral.    But  a 
young  and  esteemed  friend  was  even  liefore 
this  hour  added  to  the  affliction.  George 
Watt,  esq.  W.S.  only  son  of  Mr.  Watt, 
late  surgeon  in  Aberdeen,  a  fine  young  man 
of  the  fairest  promise,  went  to  Grove-hoose 
at  ten  o'clock,  to  accompany  Mr.  Jerdao  to 
their  late  friend's  burial ;  but  became  so 
unwell  that  Mr.  J.,  fearing  the  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  dissuaded  him  from  attending, 
and  advised  him  to  seek  medical  aid  and  re- 
tire home.    He  did  so  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  five  was  a  corpse. 

Sept.  4.  Joseph  Savill,  esq.  of  Guilford-st. 
Rachel,  wife  of  Ferdinando  Anderdon, 
esq.  of  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith. 
A t  Westbourne-pl.  aged  84,  C.  Steele,  esq. 
Of  cholera,  aged  20,  Charles  Oxley,  eldest 
son  of  Charles  George  Parker,  esq.  of 
Springfield-place,  Essex. 

At  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Seymour- 
st.  West,  Connaught-square,of  cholera,  aged 
21,  William,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thus. 
Dunn,  esq.  of  Newcastle.  He  had  recently 
passed  through  his  medical  studies  with 
great  credit  to  himself. 

Sept.  5.  Aged  29,  Francis  Edw.  Crawley, 
esq.  of  Dorset- place. 

Aged  82,  Valentine,  fourth  son  of  late 
Capt.  Applr-garth,  of  E.  I.  C's  service. 

Sept.  6.  At  Newington-plaee,  aged  71, 
Matthew  Slater,  esq.  nearly  50  years  in  the 
Generst  Post-office. 

In  Hornsey-road,  Anne,  relict  of  John 
Ilayward  Speneeley,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  the  house  of  Adm.  Tolle- 
maehe,  Piccadilly*  aged  six  days,  the  infant 
son  of  Capt.  Frederick  Vernon  Harcourt,  R.N. 

Of  a  decline,  aged  19,  William,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  James  Hurst,  solicitor. 

In  Hyde-st.  Bloomsbury,  aged  81,  Eliza- 
beth, sister  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  P.  Postun, 
Lecturer  of  that  parish;  whose  death  in 
May  last  is  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  our 
present  volume,  p.  670. 

Sfpt.  8.  Of  cholera,  Mr.  Godwin,  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle «s  a  reporter  ;  of  abstemious  habits, 
aod  highly  respected  by  every  oue  who  knew 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  the  author  of 
"Caleb  Williams,"  « Mandeville,"  aod 
other  works. 

Aged  46,  Msry-Anne,  wife  of  Robert 
Rosetledge,  esq.  of  Hamilton-pi.  New-road. 
Aged  61  f  John  Hodgson,  esq*  of  Lloyd's. 
Sept.  11.  In  Regent-street,  aged  26, 
Patrick  Conroy,  esq.  of  Gray's- Ion-place, 
a  barrister- at- law.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  and,  when  lie  gave  way  to  fits  of 
excitement,  had  been  known  to  drink  off  a 
pint  of  brandy  at  a  draught.  On  the  night 
of  his  death  he  bought  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
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and  drank  it  all  ia  fifteen  minutes.  He  fell 
back  in  hie  chair  insensible,  and  on  a  aur- 
geon  being  called  in,  was  found  to  be  dead. 

In  Bryanston-sq.  Tully  Hipgins,  eeq. 

At  Hackney,  aged  76',  J.  Chappie,  etq. 

Aged  51,  Elizabeth-Mary,  wife  of  J. 
Hays,  esq.  Norwood  Lodge. 

Sept.  12.  In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  Helen- 
Eliza,  wife  of  William  Boxill,  esq.  late  of 
Barbadoes. 

In  Belgrave-street,  of  cholera,  the  widow 
of  Benjamin  West,  esq.  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

At  Tavistock-  place,  by  bursting  a  blood 
vessel,  whilst  pulling  on  a  boot,  aged  56, 
James  Woodhouse,  esq. 

Sept.  13.  At  Wandsworth,  Wm.  Ensora , 
esq.  historical  engraver,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bonington. 

Sept.  14.  After  a  few  hours'  illness,  J. 
Cheese,  esq.  late  editor  of  The  London  Free 
Press. 

Sept.  1 5.  Aged  80,  Thomas  Far  ranee, 
esq.  of  Ludgate- street,  Chariot-cross,  and 
Norwood,  citizen  and  cook,  late  Deputy  Al- 
derman of  Castle  Baynard  Ward.  He  was 
first  chosen  of  the  Common  Council  in  1 797. 

Sept.  16.  At  Notting-hill,  Mary,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  C.  Scott,  esq.  of  Wapping. 

Sept.  17.  Aged  54,  W.  Lucas,  esq.  of 
Stroud-greeo. 

Beds. — Aug.  19.  At  Howbury-hall,  aged 
7,  Frances-Sarah,  eldest  dau.  and  Aug.  95, 
aged  5,  Wm.- Henry,  second  son,  of  Frede- 
rick Polhill,  esq.  M.P. 

Sept.  8.   At  Bedford,  Wm.  Thomas,  esq. 

Sept.  11.  At  Bedford,  aged  65,  Caps.  J. 
Haig. 

Sept.  14.  At  Leighton  Buzzard,  aged 
56,  William  Robinson  Lawford,  esq. 

Sept.  17.  At  Fairfield,  near  Biggleswade, 
Harriet,  wife  of  A.  S.  Gregory,  esq.  and  dau. 
of  late  Rev.  Geo.  Pollen,  of  Little  Book- 
ham,  Surrey. 

Berks.— July  14.  At  Old  Windsor,  aged 
96,  Thomas  Pope,  who  had  followed  the 
employment  of  a  shepherd,  with  little  ex- 
ception, from  an  age  when  he  received  two- 
pence per  day.  He  was  an  example  to  others 
in  the  humble  station  of  life  in  which  he 
was  placed,  having  brought  up  a  large  fa- 
mily without  parochial  aid.  His  known  good 
character  procured  him  many  friends,  who 
supplied  every  want  his  advanced  age  re- 
quired. At  his  particular  wish,  his  crook 
and  bell  were  buried  with  him— the  crook 
in  one  hand,  and  the  belt  in  the  other.  He 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  family,  and 
his  master  paid  the  last  mark  of  respect  to 
so  faithful  a  servant. 

Aug.  22.  Aged  41,  Lucy,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Slatter,  Vicar  of  Curanor. 

Sept.  4.  At  the  Grotto,  near  Reading, 
a^ed  4,  Caroline- Anna-Maria-Matilda,  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Arthur  Thelluson. 

Bucks. — Aug.  29.    At  the  house  of  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Gawcott,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gilbert,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  Gil- 
bert, esq.  of  Antigua. 

Lately.    At  Brill,  aged  77,  John  Mer- 
ringtou,  esq.  late  of  Chingford-hall,  Essex. 

Cambridge.— July  97.  At  Cambridge, 
aged  S9»  Anne,  wife  of  Wm.  Theed,  esq.  of 
Hilton,  Hunts. 

Aug.  1 1 .   Anne*  wife  of  Rev.  John  Grif- 
fith, Vicar  of  Fulbourn. 

Aug.  18.  At  Bottiaham-hal),  aged  69, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns,  Preben- 
dary of  Ely,  only  dau.  of  late  Dr.  Heberdeo. 

Aug.  97.  Aged  90,  Mr.  Henry  Watts, 
Scholar  of  St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Watts,  merchant, 
of  that  town. 

Sept.  4.  The  widow  of  Ebeneier  Collick, 
esq.  of  Whittlesford*  lodge. 

Cornwall. — Aug.  9.  The  Lady  Abbess 
of  Lanheroe  convent.  Her  coffin-lid  was 
thus  inscribed:  "I.H.S.  Mother  Mary, 
Sister  of  Angels,  aged  79,  professed  60,  de- 
parted this  life  Aug.  9,  1832.  R.I.P." 

Aug.  19.  At  Callington,  in  his  70th  year, 
deeply  regretted,  Lieut.- Col. Wm.  H.  Horn- 
don,  late  Major  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, many  years  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Deputy- Lieutenant  for  the  county.  He  was 
appointed  Second  Lieut.  1778,  First  Lieut. 
1780,  Captain  1791,  Brevet  Major  1798, 
and  Lieut. -Col.  182.. 

Devon. — Lately.   At  Exeter,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  General  Cookson. 

At  Torpoint,  of  cholera,  the  lady  of  Com- 
mander Dutton,  R.N.  ,  and  also  his  eldest 
daughter. 

Aug,  24.  At  Devonport,  aged  51,  Com- 
mander Richard  Weymouth,  R.  N. 

Aug.  95.  At  Black-hall,  aged  54,  Hu- 
bert Cornish,  esq. 

Aug.  96.  At  Exeter,  aged  9),  of  a  rapid 
decline,  Anne,  wife  of  Joseph  Shepherd, 
esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  late  Joseph  Hutchins 
Bellasis,  esq.  of  Bombay.  And  on  the  same 
day,  aged  3,  Charlotte  Anne  Prestwood,  her 
daughter. 

Aug.  97.  At  Plymouth,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  R.  Beddek,  esq.  Purser,  R.N.  and  agent 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital. 

At  Teigo mouth,  aged  33,  George  Mil- 
ford,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  John  Mil- 
ford,  esq.  of  the  City  Bank. 

Avg.3\.  At  Plymouth,  Anne,  wife  of 
Commander  John  Cawleigh,  R.N.  leaving  a 
family  of  eleven  children. 

Sept.  6.  At  Plymouth,  of  cholera,  Mr. 
Horwood,  surgeon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  that 
destructive  disease  he  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  arresting  in  others,  after  an  illness 
of  six  hours.  The  deceased  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Abernethy,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  medical  career,  at  ooce 
imbibed  all  the  philosophical  principles  of 
art,  all  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  and  all  the 
vivacity  of  temper  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished his  great  preceptor* 

• 
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Sfpt.  7.    At  Exeter,  aged  84,  the  wl< 
of  John  Stnodley,  esq. 

Sept.  9.  At  Ashburton,  Elizabeth-Elliott, 
wkiow  of  Rev.  John  Huxham. 

At  Brampford  Speke,  Chas.  Norbruo,  esq. 

Sept.  12.  Aged  28,  John-Kent,  eldest 
too  of  John  Row,  esq.  of  Cove,  near  Ti- 
verton. 

Sept.  14.  At  Teignmouth,  Mrs.  Bridget 
llelyar,  of  Beth,  last  surviving  child  of  the 
late  Wm.  Heljrar,  esq.  of  Coker  Court. 

Sept.  15.  AtBradninch,  Robert  Drew, 
esq. 

Dorset. — Sept.  5.  At  Blandford,  aged 
78,  Alicia-Catherine,  relict  of  James  Brine, 
e&q.  Admiral  of  the  White. 

Essex. — Aug.  29,  atMountnessing,  aged 
64,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
esq.  of  Grafton-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Sept.  9.  At  YVithatn,  in  her  86th  year, 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Shaen,  esq  of  Crix's, 
in  the  parish  of  Hatfield  Peverell. 

Sept.  10.    At  Chelmsford,  in  his  70th 
year,  Mr.  Wm.  Meggy,  printer  and  book- 
seller, and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
Gloucester. — Aug.23.  At  Kiogsbridge, 
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fatt,  esq.  late  of  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
third  son  of  William  Moffatt,  esq.  of  Bur- 
sledon. 

Aug.  23.  At  Southampton,  Lieut.  Cha- 
prooiere,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  of  a  disease 
contracted  in  the  pestilential  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po. 

Aug.  96.  At  Southampton,  Earoes  Harry 
Gibbs,  esq.  youngest  son  of  Harry  Leeko 
Gibbs,  esq.  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Aug.  97.    At  Hillyards,  near  Shanklin, 


Isle  of  VVight,  aged  68,  Anne,  widow  of 
John  Smith,  esq.  of  Landguard. 

Lately.  At  Cowes,  aged  24,  Edw.  Wal- 
cott  Eveleigh,  esq.  son  of  Col.  E. 

At  Chawton,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Wm. 
Prowting,  esq. 

At  Quarley  House,  near  Andover,  aged 
79,  Richard  Bethel  Cox,  esq.  many  years  a 
magistrate  of  this  county. 

Sept.  1.  At  Gosport,  aged  79,  Paul  Le- 
gas  Burnet,  esq.  for  many  years  an  Alderman 
of  Salisbury. 

Sept.  IS.  At  Gosport,  aged  69,  Anne, 
wife  of  M.  Dipnall,  esq.  late  of  bis  Majes- 
ty's Customs,  London. 

Hereford. — Aug.  88.    At  the  rectory, 


aged  24,  of  cholera,  Mr.  Charles  Hole,  of    Aston  Ingham,  Margaretta,  eldest  dau.  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  second  son  of    the  Rev.  Chas.  Whatley. 
Mr.  Hole,  of  Kiogsbridge,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Richard  Hole,  esq.  of  Bow,  in  the 
North  of  Devon. 

Aug.  96.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  76,  Lt- 
Col.  Aubrey,  one  of  the  most  bold  and  ad- 
venturous 44  sporting  men"  during  the  last 
half  century  that  this  country  has  known. 
Picquet  and  hazard,  particularly  the  former, 
were  the  games  in  which  Aubrey  was  said  to 
excel,  and  on  which  he  was  known  to  adven- 
ture greater  sums  tlian  any  man  living.  The 
Duke  of  York,  George  the  Fourth,  Colonel 


Lately.  Aged  76,  Mr.  B.  Powle,  for 
nearly  half  a  century  writing-master  and 
mathematical  teacher  at  the  College-school. 

Herts. — Aug.  96.  At  Brookroan's-park, 
near  Hatfield,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  dau. 
the  Countess  dow.  of  Mulgrave,  aged  84, 
Martha-Sophia,  widow  of  C.  T.  Mating,  esq. 
of  Hylton,  Durham. 

Aug.  97.  Susanna,  wife  of  John  Haw- 
kins, esq.  of  Hitchin. 

Sept.  I.  By  the  overthrow  of  his  car- 
riage  in  returning  from  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 


ioy 


Fitzpatrick,  Alderman  Harvey  Combe,  and    Hawkins,  aged  57,  Thos.  Wilshere,  esq.  of 

Hitchin.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  whose  pedigree  will  be  found  in  Gut- 
terbuck's  Hertfordshire,  vol.  u.  p.  545.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  VVyinondley 
and  other  estates  not  many  years  since,  aud 
married  in  1799  Laura  dau.  ot  Chas.  Beau- 
mont, esq.  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

Kent.—  July  SO.  At  Ramsgate,  while 
attending  the  board  of  directors  of  the  har- 
bour, from  a  sudden  affection  of  the  heart, 
aged  56,  John  Shaw,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  ar- 
chitect of  the  new  hall  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  of  many  other  important  works,  one  of 
the  last  of  which  has  been  the  new  church 
of  St.  Duostan  in  the  West,  and  its  very 


very  distinguished  personages,  who 
still  survive,  were  his  antagonists  and  asso- 
ciates at  play. 

Lately.  Mr.  Nicholson,  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Kiogsbridge,  and  a 
hanker  in  that  town. 

Sept.  4.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Wood,  rector  of  Staplegrove,  near  Taun- 
ton, and  only  daughter  of  Vincent  Stuckey, 
esq.  of  Lang  port. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  57,  Lee  Steere 
Steere,  esq.  of  Jayes,  in  Surrey. 

Sept.  8.  At  Westbury,  near  Bristol, 
aged  88,  Hannah,  widow  of  Joshua  Maddy, 
esq.  late  of  Combe,  Herefordshire. 


At  the  house  of  Dr.  Stenson,  Bourton-  beautiful  octagon  tower.  At  a  meeting  of 
on- the- Water,  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  the  trustees  for  re-building  that  church,  held 
Foster,  of  Stapleton,  author  of  Essays  on    Aug.  8,  an  expression  of  their  deep  regret 

was  unanimously  voted,  and  his  eldest  son, 


41  Decision  of  Character,"  Ac. 

Sfpl.  20.  Aged  62,  Mr.  Thomas  Harper, 
ofKiagsdown,  for  twenty  four  years  visiter 
and  secretary  of  the  Strangers'  Friend  So- 
ciety, and  for  forty-four  a  member  of  the 
Wrslevan  Methodist  Society. 


Mr.  Johu  Shaw,  elected  their  architect  in 
his  father's  room. 

Aug.  20.  At  Goudhurst,  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  late  John  Ollive,  esq. 

Aug.  28.    At  Milton  next  Gravesend, 


Hants. — Aug*  22.  Aged  28,  Hen.  Mof-    Mrs.  Burslem,  of  Cheltenham,  relict  of  the 
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Rev.  Wm.  Burslem,  of  Haobury,  Wore,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rawsou  Aislabie,  esq. 

Sept.  I.  At  Rarasgate,  Thomas  Oldham, 
esq.  of  Brixton  nod  Bucklersbury. 

Srpt.  4.  Of  a  fall  from  hit  horse,  aged 
82,  Chas.  Brooke,  3d  too  of  Edw.  Toker, 
esq.  of  the  Oaks,  Osprioge. 

Sept.  5.  At  Darenth,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Eveleigh,  Vicar. 

Sfpt.  8.  At  Sandgate,  Spencer  New- 
comb  Meredith,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  Ion. 

Srpt.  14.  At  Wrinted-court,  aged  74, 
Wm.  Cooke,  esq.  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  and  oue  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel. 

Sfpt.  18.  At  Ramsgate,  the  widow  of 
John  Edington,  esq.  of  Hnmpstead. 

Lancashire. — Aug.  21.  At  Brooghton 
Priory,  aged  53,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Wm. 
Ward  Williams,  esq.  iron  founder,  Mao- 
chester. 

Aug.  24.  At  Liverpool,  aged  71,  John 
Rawstorne,  esq.  architect,  and  brother  to 
the  late  dowager  Lady  Pilkiogton,  of  Don- 
caster. 

Leicestershire.  —  Aug.  29.  At  the 
house  of  her  brother  the  Rer.  Dr.  Madan, 
I  Knock  Rectory,  aged  75,  Charlotte,  relict 
of  Gen.  George  Ward,  late  of  Woodland 
Caatle,  Glamorganshire,  the  only  dau.  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  D.D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  by  Lady  Charlotte, 
sister  of  the  first  Marquis  Coruwallts. 

Lincolnshire.  —  Aug.  16.  At  Kexby 
Grange,  aged  60,  Dymoke  Wells,  esq. 

Norfolk. — Aug.  6.  At  East  Dereham, 
aged  72,  Mr.  Datid  Fisher,  sen.  manager  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  company  of  co- 
medians. 

Aug.  15.  At  Downham  Market,  aged 
75,  John  Creasy,  esq.  for  fifty  years  a  consi- 
derable farmer  at  Fordham. 

Aug.  29.  At  Cosaey-hall,  the  infant  son 
of  the  Hon.  Edw.  S.  Jerningham. 

Notts. — Aug.  24.  At  Holme  Pierre* 
pont,  aged  76',  the  Rt.  Hon.  Anne-Orion 
Countess  dowager  of  Mansers.  She  was 
the  youngest  dau.  of  John  Mills,  esq.  was 
married  March  14,  1774,  and  left  a  widow 
June  17,  1816,  having  had  issue  the  pre* 
seot  Earl,  four  other  sons  and  one  daughter, 

Oxon.— Aug.  18.  At  Wendlebury,  aged 
71,  J.  Bruce,  esq. 

Aug.  81.  At  Oxford,  aged  68,  the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  James  Armetriding,  Rector  of 
Steeple  Aston,  and  formerly  Fellow  ofBrase- 
■one. 

Salop  —June  80.  At  Cleobury  North, 
Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Mytton,  esq.  bar- 
riatcr-at-law,  whose  death  in  Jan.  1830, 
is  recorded  in  vol.  c.  i.  283. 

Somerset. — Lately.  Aged  75,  at  Bath, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Maine  Frowd, 
of  Cricklade,  Wilts. 

Sept.  21.  At  Sansaw,  near  Shrewsbury, 
Martha,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner, 
Rector  of  St.  Phillip's  Birmingham,  aud 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield. 


Stafford.  —Aug.  22.  At  Heathfield, 
aged  89,  Ann,  relict  of  James  Watt,  esq. 

Suffolk.— Aug.  1 1 .  Aged  38,  Hannah- 
Maria  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  Syer,  of  Sud- 
bury, and  eldest  dan.  of  James  Law,  gent, 
of  Cambridge. 

^  Aug.  22.  At  Palgrave,  aged  37,  Jane- 
Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Harrison, 
Rector  of  Shrimpling,  Norfolk. 

Lately.  —  Near  Lowestoffe,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  gig,  Lieut.  H.  Whatliog, 
R.N.  (1810.) 

Sept.  9.  Aged  66,  Thomas  Dugroore, 
esq.  solicitor,  one  of  the  capital  burgesses  of 
Thetford. 

SepL  10.    At  Dalham-heJI,  Miss  Affleck, 
sister  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Affleck,  Bart. 

Surrey. — Lately.  At  Egham,  aged  29, 
Wm.  N orris,  esq.  surgeon,  only  son  of  John 
Lovegrove  Norris,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Prince's 
Risborough. 

Aug.  1 8.    Sophia,  wife  of  Thomas  Wirg- 
man,  esq.  of  Tim  her  ham -lodge. 

Sept.  3.  At  Mitcham,  Miss  Emily  Prances 
Belle,  of  Clarence-house,  Clephaa-cottmon. 

Sept.  8.  At  Wimbledon -common,  aged 
80,  Arthur  Tyton,  esq.  late  solicitor  of  Tita 
Majesty's  Customs.  He  bad  formed  a  col- 
lection of  many  thousand  prints  and  draw- 
ings,  of  every  building  and  antiquity  of  im- 
portance in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

At  Lone  Ditton,  Catherine,  widow  of  the 
late  G.  A.  Wylie,  esq.  of  Nottingham-place. 

Sept.  14.    Mrs.  Undershell,  relict  of  J. 
Stevens,  esq.  of  Hale,  near  Famhata. 

Sussex.— ^ug.  3 1 .  At  Bognor,  aged  65, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Mary  Countess  of  Arran.  Hef 
ladyship  was  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  to 
Sir  John  Tyrell,  Bart,  of  Heron  Hall, 
Essex;  she  was  married  to  the  Ewrl  of 
Arran  in  1787,  but  had  no  issue.  To  hef 
Ladyship,  when  Viscountess  Sudley,  wet 
intrusted  the  care  of  the  Princess  Charlotte* 
of  Wales,  during  a  considerable  period.  Hef 
ladvship  was  for  a  lung  series  of  years 
a  distinguished  leader  in  the  fashionable 
world.  Her  remains  were  interred  et  Feltham. 

Sept.  9.  At  Chichester,  in  her  72d  year, 
Charlotte 'Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Croft, 
Of  Green  ham  Lodge,  Berks,  esq.  eldest  dsn. 
and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Archer  Croft* 
Bart,  of  Dunstan  Park. 

At  New  Grove,  Petworth,  Mary-Ann, 
wife  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  esq. 

Warwick.— Aug.  19.  At  Leamington, 
aged  1 8,  Geo.  Aspull,  the  celebrated  pianist, 
one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  musical  ge- 
nius this  country  has  produced.  His  re- 
mains were  buried  at  Nottingham. 

Aug.  30.    James  Wtiuwright,  esq.  of 
Birmingham,  late  an  alderman  of  Hertford. 

Charles,  youngest  son  of  Edward  John- 
stone, M.D.  of  Edgbaston-hsHl,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Sept.  17.  At  Leamington,  aged  60,  Lady 
ticoririana  Buckley,  auut  to  Earl  DelavrirV. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  the 
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2d  Ear),  by  Mary,  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen  John 
Wynyard;  and  was  married  Nov.  25,  1782, 
to  Edward  Pery  Buckley,  esq.  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Wilt*.— Sept.  6.  At  Swindon,  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Viletc. 

Lately.  Aged  46',  R.  C.  Kellow,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Kellow,  esq. 
of  Codford  St.  Peter,  and  late  Captain  of 
the  Wiltshire  Militia. 

Worcester. — Aug.  25.  At  an  advanced 
age,  Richard  Goldfinch,  esq.  of  Compton, 
near  Winchester. 

Lately.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  hea<l- master  of  Brooms- 
grove- school,  Eliza-Susanna,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  S.  L.  Jacob,  Vicar  of  Woollavington 
and  Pur i ton,  near  Bridgewater. 


York.— Aug.  93,  At  Fulford,  aged  75, 
Thos.  Wilson,  esq.  senior  Alderman  of  York, 
and  one  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  for  the 
West  Riding,  the  City,  and  Ainsty.  The 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  York,  during  his  long  and  useful 
life,  were  very  great  and  valuable.  Having 
honourably  passed  through  the  minor  of- 
fices, he  was,  in  1791,  elected  Lord 
Mayor,  and  again  in  1806. 

Ireland. — Aug.  8.  At  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
Henrietta,  wife  of  M.  P.  Cashel,  esq.  of 
Lisson  Hall,  county  Tipperary,  and  widow 
of  late  Frederick  Beoett,  esq.  Captain  in  the 
Bengal  Cavalry.  Also  Aug.  24,  from  the 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  aged  18, 
Frederick,  her  eldest  son,  and  nephew  to 
the  Member  for  Wilts. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  25,  1832. 


Christened. 

Males 
Females 


1267  1 
1193/ 


2460 


Buried. 
Males  1753 
Females  1895 


} 


3C48 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under  two 

years  old  639 


a 

s 

PS 


{ 


2  and  5  274 
5  and  10  168 
10  and  20  151 
20  and  30  272 
30  and  40  374 
40  and  50  457 


50  and  60  424 
60  and  70  452 
70  and  8  >  327 
80  and  90  100 
90  and  100  10 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated  till  Sept.  19. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s.  d. 

i.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

61  7 

33  1 

90  6 

35  10 

36  7 

37  9 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Sept.  25. 
Smithfield,  Hay  3/.  05.  to  AL  155.    Straw  \l.  lis.  to  U.  \6s.    Clover  4/.  bs.  to  6/.  04. 


SMITH FI ELD,  Sept.  24.   To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  8 lb. 


Beef.  35.  6d.  to  3*.  8d. 

Mutton  3s.  0d.  to  As.  dd. 

Veal  8s.  8d.  to  4s.  Od. 

Pork.  ....••■«.. ...••••••••45.  Sd.  to  5s.  6'd. 


 As.    0d.  to  As.  Sd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Sept.  24  : 

Beasts   3,357    Calves  172 

Sheep  and  Lambs  22,440    Pigs  210 


COAL  MARKET,  Sept.  24.— Wallsends,  from  20s.  Od.  to  225.  Od.  per 
Other  sorts  from  165.  6d.  to  195.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt,— Town  Tallow,  48s.  Od.    Yellow  Russia,  455.  Od. 
SOAP.— Yellow,  «25.  Mottled,  70s.  Curd,  745. — CANDLES,  8s.  perdoz.  Moulds,  95. 6rf. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  Sept.  24,  1832. 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  23,  Change  Alley,  Corn  hill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  240.  Ellesmere  Canal,  78  Grand  Junction,  231.  Kent 

end  Avon,  26$.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  465.  Regents,  17.— ^—Rochdale,  90.  ■ 

London  Dock  Stock,  62.       St.  Katharine's,  75$.  West  India,  112.  Liverpool 


West  Middle- 
Chartered  Gas 


and  Manchester  Railway  180.— Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  5,4.— 

sex,  72$.  Globe  Insurance,  139.  Guardian,  25$.  Hope,  5§- 

Light,  52.  Imperial  Gas,  46$.  Phoenix  Gas,  5|  pm.  Independent  Gas,  40. 

United,  36$.  Canada  I*nd  Company,  42$.  Reversionary  Interest,  117- 

For  prices  of  all  other  Shares  enquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  August  26  to  September  25,  1832,  loth  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm. 

Fahrenheit' 

■  Therm. 

*<& 

1  .£ 
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ti 
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Baroni. 

Weather. 

as 
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Morn 

o 
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—  * 
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»  '  »»•  V/  aa a  • 

Weather. 

nub 
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in.  pts. 
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0 

0 
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cloudy 
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65 
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13 
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56 
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62 
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58 

62 
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15 

56 

60 
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60 
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58 
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cloudy 
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62 
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58 
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21 
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fine 

8 

60 
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58 

72 
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61 

68 
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cloudy 

25 

60 
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10 

59 

68 

56 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  Aug.  27,  to  Sept.  25,  1832,  l*oth  inclusive. 


Ex.  Hills, 

1000*. 


South  Sea 
New  South  Sea  Annuities, 

J.  J.  ARNULL, 


Stock,  Sept.  5,  93 i- 
Aug.  28,  82.— Sept.  4,  82| 

Stock  Broker,  Bank-buildings 
late  Richardson, 


11 

12 
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12 

18 
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13 

12 
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13 

15 
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16 
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16 
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14 
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16 

16 
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17 
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17 
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16 
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17 
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17 
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18 

17 
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16 
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16 

17 
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16 

17 
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16 

17 
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—7,  83. 

,  Cornhill, 
Goodlvck,  and  Co. 
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MINOR  CORE 

Mr.  Urban,  Aeveattle-upon-Tyne. 
I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
present  communication,  in  consequence 
of  the  observations  of  M.  H.  in  your  last 
Magazine,  p.  194*.  The  word  Foy  is  in 
common  use  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  also  in  Scotland.  It  de- 
notes an  entertainment  given  to  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  about  to  leave  his  home, 
or  any  particular  place  of  residence. 
Those  who  are  attached  to  him  assemble 
to  set  his  Foy  ;  that  is,  to  drink  his  health, 
or  to  partake  of  a  supper  or  other  treat. 
Kilian,  in  his  Etymologicum  Teutonics? 
Linguai,  very  correctly  defines  the  term. 
He  inteqirets  voye,  'Foyc,'  as  signifying 
«  Vinum  profectitium  —  symposium  viai 
causa;'  and  derives  the  word  from  the 
French,  voye,  or  way.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  owners  of  a  fishing  vessel,  Jo  give 
a  supper,  called  a  Foy,  to  the  crew  of  the 
season.  Hence  tbe  sign  of  the  Foy  Boat, 
inquired  after  by  your  Correspondent. 

John  Trotter  Brockett. 

Corni'biensis  says  that  u  tbe  Foy 
Boat  means  nothing  more  than  the  pas- 
sage-boat to  Fovey  in  Cornwall"  (pro- 
nounced Foy);  but  as  our  Correspondent 
has  given  us  no  proof  tbat  passage-boats 
between  Fowey  and  Margate  ever  exist- 
ed, we  are  afraid  be  has  been  misled  by 
enthusiasm)  for  the  quondam  greatness  of 
bis  native  county.— In  Dyche's  Dictio- 
nary, the  word  Foy  is  explained,  as  "a 
treat  given  by  a  person  to  his  friends  or 
acquaintance,  upon  his  change  of,  or  bet- 
tering his  station  in  life,  removing  to  a 
new  habitation,  going  or  setting  out  upon 
a  journey,  putting  on  new  clothes,**  &c.  — 
A  Correspondent,  therefore,  suggests 
that  "a  Foy  Boat  may  have  been  one 
given  originally  to  a  pilot  for  uncommon 
or  skiltul  exertions  in  some  dreadful 
storm  now  forgotten.** — According  to 
Forby's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglta,  Foy 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  supper  given 
by  the  owners  of  a  fishing-vessel  at  Yar- 
mouth, to  the  crew  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season."— The  word  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  French  word  foyer,  the 
hearth  or  hospitable  fireside. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bt'RN  says,  "  The  practice 
so  long  prevalent  of  marrying  at  the  Fleet 
Prison,  is  known  to  most  of  your  readers, 
though  but  few  are  aware  of  the  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  which  for  sixty  or  se- 
venty years  were  carried  on  there,  in  re- 
lation to  clandestine  marriages.  Having 
perused  the  whole  of  the  Registers,  com- 
prising many  hundred  volumes,  and  hav- 
ing for  some  years  past  collected  all  the 
particulars  within  my  reach,  connected 


ESPONDENCE. 

with  the  subject,  I  am  about  to  publish 
a  few  copies  of  a  History  of  the  Fleet, 
its  Registers  Clergymen,  Marriage-houses, 
&c.  &c  with  the  names  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  the  principal  persons  married 
there.  Amongst  tbe  Fleet  Parsons  are 
many  of  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain 
some  particulars  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine;  and  I  subjoin  their  names, 
with  the  periods  at  which  they  officiated. 
John  Gaynam,  1709-1740;  Edw.  Ash- 
well,  1731-1743;  Jerimus  Alley,  1098- 
1707;  Michael  Barratt,  1698-1711;  Jas. 
Colton,  1689-1721  ;  Robert  Cuthbert, 
1723-173*;  Thos.  Crawford,  1723-1748; 
Win.  Dare,  1732-1754;  John  Floud,  1709-  . 
1739;  Henry  Gower,  1689-1718;  James 
Lando,  R.N.  1743;  John  Mottram,  1709- 
1722;  Daniel  Wigraorc,  1723-1754;  Jas. 
Wagstaff,1689-1730;  Walter  Wyatt,  1713- 
1750." 

E.  J.  Carlos  observes,  ««  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  very  interesting  little 
mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gerard 
Legh,  1563,  taken  down  from  the  old 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
should  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the 
darkest  spots  in  tbe  new  building.  This 
monument  is  a  square  tablet,  but,  instead 
of  the  columns  which  are  usually  seen  in 
coeval  works,  the  entablature  is  sustained 
by  two  cariatides,  male  and  female.  The 
figures  are  in  graceful  attitudes,  and  the 
sculpture  so  much  above  the  period,  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  parish  committee 
will  even  now  cause  it  to  be  removed  to 
a  more  eligible  spot.  There  are  also  two 
altar  tombs,  which  have  not  been  set  up 
in  the  new  Church.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  they  will  occupy  conspicuous 
stations  at  the  sides  of  the  altar." 

J.  C.  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
descent  of  tbe  Baronetage  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, conferred  in  1630  upon  Walter  Cros- 
bie,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bishop  of 
Ardfert  in  Ireland.  The  last  possessor 
of  the  title  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Ed- 
ward Crosbie,  who  was  executed  at  Car- 
low  in  Ireland  for  alleged  treason  in  1798. 
J.  C.  requires  any  particulars  as  to  the 
intermediate  Baronets .  between  the  first 
and  the  last — as  to  who  claims  to  be  the 
present  representative  of  the  family— and 
generally  as  to  the  Crosbie  pedigree. 

The  articles  on  Classical  Literature, 
and  other  Papers,  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned. 

In  the  account  of  an  ancient  oak  found 
on  K  est  on  Common,  Kent,  p.  227,  lin. 
penult,  for  **  portions  of  a  carbonaceous 
substance  vat  formed,"  read  «*  portions  of 
a  carbonaceous  substance  were  found." 
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DRY  BURG  II   ABBEY,  THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  8IR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


IN  a  peninsula  of  52  acres  formed 
by  one  cf  the  great  windings  of  the 
Tweed,  commonly  called  the  Crescent 
of  that  river,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Berwickshire,  stand  the  venerable 
ruins  of  Dry  burgh  Abbey,  where  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Min- 
strel of  the  North,  whose  works  are  a 
part  of  the  sympathies  and  the  intel- 
lectual reminiscences  of  all  men — the 
immortal  Walter  Scott. 

Dryburgh  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  language  of  the  country,  and 
signifies  a  bank  of  oaks.  There  are 
narrations,  from  which  it  is  inferred 


that  Dryburgh  was  originally  a  place 
of  Druidical  worship ;  its  name  is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Celtic 
*'  Darach-Bruach,"  or  "  the  bank  of 
the  sacred  grove  of  oaks,"  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Druids.*  Vestiges  of 
old  oaks  are  still  occasionally  found 
iu  this  hill,  which  joins  Clenthill, 

•  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
Tin*  name  would  apply  to  the  hill  bp- 
hind  Dryburgh,  on  the  brow  of  which 
the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  with  patriotic 
taste,  erected  a  colossal  statue  of  Wal- 
lace, the  Hero  of  Scotland. 


t  Google 
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known  to  the  worid  by  tlw  character  totally'  burnt,  because  the  bells  were 
of  Peter  0/  Clmthill,  depicted  in  the    heard  ringing  a  merry  peal  at  the  de- 


Waverlev  Novels  in  a  masterlv  manner 

0  m 

The  first  notice  relating  to  Dryburgh 
as  a  religious  house,  must  have  been 
prior  to  522  of  the  Christian  asra, 
since  we  find  Moden,  a  Scots  Saint, 
mentioned  as  Abbot  of  it  at  that  time, 
in  several  works  which  record  the 
history  of  the  Gospel  in  Scotland.* 


parture  of  the  Englisn,  < 
throw  at  Bannockburn. 


n  their  over- 
The  Eng- 
lish General,  who  had  passed  Lillyarda 
edge,  retraced  his  steps  and  in  conse- 
quence fired  Melrose  and  Dryburgh. 
The  animosity  of  the  invaders  must 
have  been  very  much  inflamed,  as 
religious,  houses   were   almost  al- 


The  lesser  Chapel  in  the  Abbey  still  ways  respected,  and  they  sprung  up 
bears  his  name.  In  an  enclosure  still  on  the  hostile  ground  to  check  the  ex- 
called  the  Chapel  Field,  about  a  mile  cesses  of  the  victor,  and  open  the 
west  of  the  hamlet  of  Dryburgh,  which  sanctuary  of  the  church  for  the  van- 
latter  was  at  one  time  no  inconsi-  quished.  In  a  circle  of  twelve  miles 
derable  town,  were  found  in  1788  the  no  less  than  four  of  these  establish- 
remains  of  a  place  of  worship,  con-  ments  existed,  and  of  the  most  opu- 
cerning  which  there  is  no  record  more  lent  description  ;  these  were  the  Ab- 
tban  the  traditionary  name  of  the  beys  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and 
field-   On  this  spot  probably  was  si-  Dryburgh. 

tuated  the  ancient  residence  of  the       Dryburgh  was  the  object  again  of 

monks,  when  St.  Moden  presided  over  one  of  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 

the  Clergy  of  the  district :  it  is  close  English  forces  on  the  borders  in  1544, 

to  the  river,  where  there  is  still  a  ford  of  which  the  following  account  is 


bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Monks* 
Ford,"  from  the  frequent  passage  of 
those  holy  fathers  between  Dryburgh 
and  Old  Melrose. 

Sometime  before  1150,  Hugo  de 
Morville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  and 
Great  Constable  of  Scotland,  with 


given  by  Lord  Eure. 

«  Upon  Friday  the  vii  of  November, 
at  iiij  of  the  cloke  at  afternoon.  Sir  Geo: 
Bowes  and  his  company,  Sir  Brian  Lay- 
ton  and  his  company,  Harry  Ewry,  Liell 
Gray,  porter,  and  the  garrison  of  Bar. 
week  ;  John  Carre,  captain  of  Wark,  and 


Beatrix  de  Beanchamp  his  wife,  found-  his  company;  Thomas  Beamond,  Geo: 
ed  the  present  Abbey;  and  it  afterwards  Sowlby,  Launcelot  Carlton  and  their 
obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation  companies,  to  the  number  of  vii  hundred 
from  King  David  the  First,  who  in  men,  rode  into  Scotland,  upon  the  water 
the  deed  assumes  the  appellation  of  °*  Tweede,  to  a  town  called  Drybrough, 
founder,  as  is  usual  in  ancient  times     w*1*  9X1  aoOBT  m  the  same,  which  was  a 

p ratty  town  and  well  buylded  ;  and  they 
burnt  the  same  town  and  Abbay,  savyng 
the  church,  with  a  great  substance  of 
come,  and  gote  very  much  spoylage  and 
ensight  geire,  and  brought  away  an  hun- 
dredth notte,  Ix  naggs,  a  hundredth  sheipe. 
And  they  gave  to  certain  Scotchmen  of 
Ty  vedale,  Jatelie  comen  in  and  laid  their 
pledges  to  serve  the  King's  mage&tie, 


although  patron  would  have  been  the 
more  correct  assumption. 

The  first  Abbot  of  Dryburgh  was 
Roger,  who  brought  monks  from  Aln- 
wick in  Northumberland,  and  made  the 
first  establishment  of  a  regular  house 
in  1152*   Hugo  de  Morville  died  anno 

1162,  and  with  his  wife  was  buried    v         .  .  „ 

in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Abbey*  who  met  them  at  Kelso  in  their  home 
Their  bones  were  found  verv  entire  in  comynge  xxx«  or  xl*  notte;  and  they  tar- 
sarcophagi  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  ried  80  lon8  at  ^d  buruynge  and 
some  years  ago.  His  staff  as  Great  sPoll»Kc.  *****  Saturday  at  viii  of 
Constable  of  Scotland,  was  in  good  the  dokc  at  nycht  or  they  com  hwne-"t 
preservation,  as  likewise  some  beads  This  accounts  for  the  variation  in 
on  the  breast  of  Beatrix  de  Beau-  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  Abbey: 
champ.  on  the  first  conflagration  in  1322,  King 

In  1322  Drybnrgh  was  burnt  by  Robert  the  First  contributed  liberally 
the  soldiers  of  Edward  II.  extending  to  repair  it.  In  both  conflagrations 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  but  the  the  Church  was  saved,  and  is  conse- 
beautiful  Church  was  spared.    The    quently  the  oldest  part  of  the  Abbey. 


little  town  of  Dryburgh,  adjacent,  suf- 
fered very  severely.    It  was  almost 


•  Chalmers,  B.  i.  p.  142.  King  s  Bre- 
viary of  Aberdeen. 


John  Stewart,  the  cousin  of  Lord 
Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  the 

f  Cotton  MSS.  Catig.  B.  v. 
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last  but  one.  His  armorial  bearings  are 
still  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey ;  it  has 
a  crozier  instead  of  a  crest,  with  J.  S. 
on  each  side  of  it  in  Roman  characters. 
The  first  and  fourth  quarters  arc 
checkers  for  Stewart,  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  buckles.  The  second  and 
third,  three  fleurs-de-lis  for  Darnley. 
In  the  centre  of  the  shield  is  a  smaller 
shield  «t  potence,  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
with  four  roses  iu  each  space.  The 
last  Commendator  was  David  Erskine, 
a  natural  son  of  Robert  Lord  Erskine. 

The  lands  and  revenues  of  the  Ab- 
bey were  annexed  to  the  property  of 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  1 587.  James 
VI.  granted  this  Abbey,  with  the  Ab- 
bey of  Cambuskennett,  and  priory  of 
Maktnahome,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
John  Earl  of  Mar,  in  16*04,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  provide  for  his  six 
younger  sons.  *  The  King  afterwards 
erected  Dryburgh  into  a  temporal  lord- 
ship and  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Cardross,  to  the  same  Earl,  who 
made  it  over  to  his  third  son  Henry, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The 
Abbey  was  afterwards  sold  to  John 
Haliburton  of  Mertown,  who  built  a 
house  for  himself  called  Newmains ; 
afterwards  it  passed  to  the  Erskine 
family  again  by  re-purchase,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  D.  Erskine, 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan. 

From  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
ruins,  there  are  portions  of  the  work 
of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  its 
foundation  in  1150.  The  arch  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  all  structures 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  column  was 
of  those  of  classic  antiquity ;  and  among 
these  ruins  occur  no  fewer  than  four 
distinct  styles  of  arches,  namely,  the 
massive  Roman  arch,  with  its  square 
sides  ;  the  imposing  deep -splayed 
Saxon  ;  the  pillared  and  intersected 
Norman  ;  and  last,  the  early  English. 
Those  not  only  differ  in  design,  but 
in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and 
in  the  execution.  The  Chapter- house, 
and  the  Abbot's  Parlour,  with  the 
contiguous  domestic  dwellings  of  the 
monks,  are  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Abbey,  it  would  appear,  was 
never  wholly  repaired  after  its  destruc- 
tion in  1322.  In  clearing  out  the 
rubbish  at  various  times,  masses  of 
melted  lead  and  vitrified  glass  have 
been  found.  The  Church,  like  other 
buildings  of  the  same  nature,  was  built 

•  Crawford,  p.  lOk 


in  the  form  of  a  cross,  divided  in  the 
breadth  into  three  parts  by  two  colon- 
naded arcades.  A  part  of  the  north 
transept,  saved  from  the  conflagration; 
is  still  standing  and  called  St.  Mary' 8 
Aile :  it  is  of  the  early  English  style. 
It  is  divided  into  three  burial  places ; 
the  first,  that  belonging  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  which  repose  the  remains 
of  the  great  Novelist,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother.  Lady  Haliburton;  the 
second,  that  of  Erskine  of  Thieldfield  ; 
and  third,  that  of  the  Craigs  of  Bame- 
seyde,  a  very  ancient  family,  whose 
perpetuity  was  prophesied  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Thomas  the  Rhymer  as  follows : 

Whate'er  betide        Whate'er  befa* 
There'll  be  a  Haig     There'll  bea  Knight 
In  Bemersyde.         Of  Purvis  Ha'. 

• 

*  The  burial-place  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  an  area  comprehended  by  four  pil- 
lars. On  a  side  wall  is  the  following 
inscription  : — "  Sub  hoc  tumulo  jacet 
Joannes  Haliburtonus,  Baro  de  Mer- 
toun,  vir  religione  et  virtute  clarus, 
qui  obiit  17  die  Augusti,  1640;"  be- 
low which  there  is  a  shield  of  arms. 
On  the  back  wall,  the  latter  history  of 
this  spot  is  expressed  in  a  small  tablet, 
as  foil  ows :  "  Hunc  locum  sepultune 
D.  Seneschallus  Buchaniae  Comes, 
Gualtero,  Thomae,  et  Roberto  Scott,  ne>- 
potibus  Haliburtoni,  concessit  1791." 
The  persons  indicated  were  the  father 
and  uncles  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but, 
though  all  are  dead,  his  uncle  Robert 
and  his  deceased  lady  had  alone  been 
previously  laid  there.  From  the  li- 
mited dimensions  of  the  place,  the 
body  of  the  author  of  Waverley  has 
been  placed  north  and  south,  instead 
of  the  usual  fashion  ;  and  thus,  in  his 
interment  at  least,  he  has  resembled 
the  Cameron ians,  of  whose  character 
he  was  supposed  to  have  given  bo  un- 
favourable a  character  in  one  of  his 
tales. 

The  Gothic  roof  is  in  perfect  repair ; 
it  is  under  the  Choristers'  gallery, 
having  arched  openings  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Church.  The  remains 
of  Thomas  Haliburton  repose  here  like- 
wise. The  arms  of  the  Haliburton 
family  are  erected  over  the  aile ;  they 
are  the  same  as  those  mounted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  viz.  the  crest  a  stag, 
and  the  motto  "  Watch  Weel." 

The  great  west  door  of  the  Church 
is  still  entire  ;  it  is  a  fine  round 
arch,  ornamented  with  roses.  Wes- 
tall  some  years  ago  published  an  ele- 
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pant  engraving  of  this  doorway,  with 
the  old  St.  Mary's  ivied  ailes  peep- 
ing through  it.  St.  Moden's  Chapel, 
on  the  south,  is  quite  entire,  having 
the  altar  at  the  east,  and  a  window 
beautifully  ornamented  with  stained 
glass.  A  fine  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  is  here  also,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  locus  sepultures  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan.  In  the  cloister  adjoining, 
at  the  upper  end,  are  beautifully  in- 
tersecting arches,  forming  both  Nor- 
man and  Pointed. 

In  his  *'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,"  Sir  Walter  relates  the 
following  anecdote  of  a  poor  female 
who  tenanted  one  of  the  many  vaults 
beneath  the  abbey.  It  is  appended  as 
a  note  to  the  ballad  of  "  The  Nun  who 
never  saw  the  day.*' 

"  About  the  year  17-15  an  unfortunate 
female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in 
a  vault  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during 
the  day,  she  never  quitted:  when  night 
fell,  she  issued  from  her  miserable  re- 
treat to  the  houses  of  some  charitable  fa- 
milies in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom 
she  obtained  such  necessaries  as  she 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept. 

"  At  12  each  night  she  returned  with 
her  lighted  candle  to  her  vault ;  assuring 
her  friendly  neighbours  that,  during  her 
absence,  her  habitation  was  arranged  by 
a  spirit  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth 
name  of  <  Fatlips,'  describing  him  as  a 
little  man  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with 
which  be  tramped  her  vault  to  dispel  the 
damps.  The  circumstance  caused  her  to 
be  viewed  by  the  well-informed  with  com- 
passion, and  by  the  vulgar  with  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordi- 
nary course  of  life  she  never  would  ex- 
plain— it  was  however  believed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  vow  that  during  the 
absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached, she  had  resolved  never  to  behold 
the  light  of  day,  which  she  faithfully  kept 
for  many  years.  Her  lover  never  return- 
ed; it  was  supposed  he  fell  in  the  civil 
wars  of  1745-6." 

Gower  the  poet,  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Chaucer,  was  a  vi- 
sitor of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  Here  also 
Chaucer  passed  some  time  on  a  visit 
to  Ralph  Strode,  a  distinguished  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  in  this  Abbey.  Chau- 
cer, at  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Troilus 
and  Cresseide,"  inscribes  that  poem  to 
the  "  moral  Gower,"  and  to  *'  the 
philosophical  Strode."  It  was  at  Dry- 
burgh also  that  Thomson  composed 
ilia  beautiful  poem  of  Winter,  the  first 


of  his  classical  Seasons,  during  his  re- 
sidence with  the  Haliburtons,  Sir 
Waiter  Scott's  ancestors. 

The  face  of  the  country  around 
Dryburg;h  is  extremely  beautiful.  On 
the  adjoining  hill  of  Bameraydc,  on  a 
natural  terrace,  may  be  seen  the  beau- 
tiful windings  of  the  Tweed,  through 
herds,  and  docks,  and  corn  fields,  and 
the  country  sloping  with  ascent  to 
the  Scottish  Parnassus,  the  three  Eal- 
don  hills  or  Trimontium  of  the  Ro- 
mans. From  the  adjoining  hill  (Wal- 
lace hill,  on  which  the  statue  of  that 
great  and  ill-requited  Chief  is  placed), 
the  beautiful  river  winds  towards  Kelso, 
and  a  fine  champagne  country  feasts 
the  delighted  eye  to  the  horizon, 
bounded  bv  the  Cheviot  hills,  cbec- 
quered  in  their  undulating  distance  by 
Rubers  Law  and  the  Crags  of  Minto. 

The  Abbey,  as  well  as  the  moderu 
mansion-house,  inhabited  by  Sir  David 
Erskine,  is  completely  embosomed  in 
a  wood.  Around  this  sylvan  spot  the 
Tweed  winds  in  a  beautiful  crescent 
form,  and  the  scene  is  interesting  to 
excess,  embracing  both  wood  and 
water,  mountain  and  rock  scenery,  by 
which  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  are  surrounded.  *  The  variety 
of  the  forms  is  very  striking,  and  the 
whole  scene  gives  rise  to  the  most 
pleasing  sentiments  of  religious  tran- 
quillity. The  ruins  are  overgrown 
with  foliage,  and  everywhere  nature 
usurps  the  place  of  art.  In  one  roof- 
less apartment  a  fine  spruce  and  holly 
are  to  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  rub- 
bish ;  in  others  the  walls  arc  com- 
pletely covered  with  ivy,  and  even  on 
the  top  of  some  of  the  arches,  trees 
have  sprung  up  to  a  considerable 
growth,  and  there,  clustering  with  the 
aspiring  pinnacles,  add  character  to 
the  Gothic  pile. 

Dryburgh  is  now  consecrated  to  all 
time  by  the  ashes  of  the  great  Novelist. 
Many  a  pilgrim  foot  will  bend  its 
steps  to  this  hallowed  spot ;  and,  un- 
enticed  by  the  meretricious  lures  of 
monkish  idolatry,  the  willing  votary 
will  seek  with  pious  solicitude  the 
shrine  where  genius  reposes,  and  drop 
a  tear  on  it  to  the  memory  of  Waltb* 
Scott.  I. 

*  A  distant  view  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Watben,  is  in  our 
vol.  xc.  ii.  p.  297 ;  and  a  plan  and  two 
good  views  of  it,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Iizars,  will  be  found  in  Morton's  account 
of  the  Monasteries  of  Teviotdale. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct,  23. 

M  Y  opinion  having  been  asked  re-  , 
specting  the  Fragment  of  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides,  printed  in  your  last  Num- 
ber, I  have  just  read  it ;  and  now  sit 
down  to  write  you*  a  few  hasty  re- 
marks which  have  occurred  to  me  in 
its  perusal.  I  must  premise,  how- 
eve!,  that  my  observations  can  be  of 
very  little  value,  as,  although  I  was 
formerly  a  diligent  reader  of  Euripides, 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  bade 
farewell  to  such  studies  ;  nor  have  I 
at  this  time  leisure  to  look  into  a 
single  book  which  a  person  who  pre- 
tends to  criticize  a  Greek  passage 
ought  to  inspect.  It  rests  with  you, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  you 
will  make  any  use  of  remarks  written 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  inspection  of  almost  every  part 
of  this  production  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  your  learned  rea- 
ders, that  it  is  a  lusus  of  your  Corre- 
spondent ;  who  having  amused  him- 
self with  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
lacuna  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Bacchae, 
chooses  to  try  what  reception  it  will 
meet  with,  when  it  appears  in  your 
pages  pretending  to  come  from  the 
genuine  hand  of  Euripides.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  insinuate  that  there 
is  any  intention  of  committing  a  fraud 
upon  you  or  upon  your  readers :  but 
as  it  is,  I  believe,  certain  that  many 
persons  were  imposed  upon  by  the 
pretended  Shakspeare  Manuscripts, 
and  that  the  late  Dr.  Parr  not  only 
declared,  but  subscribed  his  full  belief 
in  them,  your  Grecian  friend  X.  Y. 
may  have  thought  it  fair  to  try  what 
degree  of  credulity  may  exist  among 
your  learned  readers.  Whoever  may 
be  the  author  of  these  iambics,  I  beg 
leave  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
scholarship  and  spirit  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  the  intimate  acquaintance 
which  it  displays  with  the  works  of 
the  Tragedians,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  free  from  servile  imitation. 

It  is  justly  remarked  in  your  Maga- 
zine, that  this  pretended  fragment  of 
the  Bacchae  does  not  present  such 
faults  in  prosody  as  those  which  mark 
the  spurious  addition  to  the  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  and  the  Fragment  of  the 
Danae :  but  had  these  verses  been 
taken  from  an  old  Palimpsest  manu- 
script, as  hinted  by  X.  Y.  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  exhibited 
many  metrical  errors  similar  to  those 
which  are  found  in  most  manuscripts, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  suc- 


cessive copyists,  respecting  the  true 
laws  of  the  tragic  metres. 

The  first  line  is  from  Euripides.  In 
v.  10,  there  is  either  a  false  quantity, 
or  an  anapaest  for  the  second  foot ; 
M>7  tipifivrepap     avfi(f)oi)ap  awaKtvaxrn. 

In  v.  15.  El  vtKphv  opBois  <ro>/i  6paw 
oao-ms  dWpots.  Euripides  would  rather 
have  written,  EJ  vtKpbv  6p$ois  Hpfuuritr 
\rv<r<T(iv  fyoiS. 

V.  22.  I  do  not  recollect  the  adverb 
o-(£oop£>s  in  the  Tragedians. 

V.  23.  chnar  anurra,  Kaiva  icawh 
dtpKofiai.  This  verse  is  borrowed  from 
a  play  of  Euripides ;  I  think  the  He- 
cuba, but  am  not  quite  sure,  and  have 
no  time  to  look  for  it.  The  line  how- 
ever is  certainly  taken  from  the  melic 
parts  of  the  Tragedy.  Two  such  re- 
petitions would  not  have  been  found 
in  a  line  constituting  part  of  the  regu- 
lar iambic  dialogue. 

V.  31.  7*  is  here  only  inserted  for 
the  metre. 

V.  32  and  33.  I  have  met  with  these 
two  lines  elsewhere,  unless  my  me- 
mory greatly  deceives  me. 

V.  42.  Kao  ,  ol  av  1\v  CAtiva  atovvato 
y,  This  seems  an  imitation  of 

the  Latin,  miserandu  vel  luxti :  but  the 
Greek  words  do  not  accurately  express 
their  intended  meaning. 

V.  48.  /SAcWw  ere  y  ov  <b<pa>.  Should 
it  not  rather  have  been  ov  oBivu  ? 

V.  49.  t&v  x«X€W,"OroiF.  The  last 
word  should  rather  have  been  ounrep. 

V.  56.  otaofiai  /SXrnrctv,  and  v.  62, 
dxpovaa  (Oktirciv.  These  translations 
of  the  English  bear  to  tee,  by  dy<pa> 
fiXtnay,  four  times  within  a  few  lines, 
would  have  detected  your  new  Euri- 
pides, even  had  his  mask  been  better 
than  it  is. 

There  are  many  other  remarks  of 
a  similar  nature  which  I  could  make, 
(though  I  trust  I  have  advanced  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  my  opinion,)  but 
have  not  time;  and  must  conclude  with 
begging  you  to  excuse  the  haste  with 
which  these  are  written,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  much  respect  for 
yourself,  and  no  disrespect  for  your 
Correspondent,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, E.  G. 

•  ,  •  Another  learned  correspondent  ob- 
serves, w  The  Greek  Iambics,  which  are 
printed  as  a  fragment  of  the  Bacchse,  are 
written  by  some  scholar  of  the  present 
day,  who  is  betrayed,  amongst  other  signs, 
by  some  Attglirumt.  The  preliminary 
notice  signed  X.  Y.  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  pretended  Fragment." 
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•     Mr.  Urban,         Bath,  Oct.  20. 

YOU  will  confer  a  favour  on  a 
constant  reader  and  occasional  cor- 
respondent, by  allowing  a  place  to 
the  Letter  which  I  now  inclose.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  add 
wie  word  in  corroboration  of  what 
Mr.  Bright  has  stated  in  it.  Most 
true  it  is  that  many  years  ago  he 
did  me  the  favour  to  admit  me 
an  acquaintance  with  this  long-con- 
cealed and  most  curious  truth;  and 
that  I  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  him  that 
it  was  due  to  his  own  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  due  to  other  inquirers  in 
this  department  of  literary  history, 
not  to  withhold  the  public  communi- 
cation of  the  fact,  and  of  the  curious 
and  most  recondite  researches  by  which 
he  had  first  established  and  then  il- 
lustrated it  I  may  add  that  not  only 
the  fact  itself,  but  the  evidence  was 
submitted  to  me,  and  the  many  im- 
portant conclusions  also  which  follow 
on  the  establishment  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Lord  Pembroke  and  the 
Poet :  the  whole  disquisition  being  an 
admirable  specimen  of  inductive  rea- 
soning, from  the  comparison  of  facts 
which  could  be  found  only  by  deep 
research,  equally  creditable  to  the  di- 
ligence and  the  power  of  combination 
of  its  author.  Joseph  Huntbr. 
[Copy.] 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  communica- 
tion of  J.  B.  respecting  the  person  to 
whom  Shakespeare  addressed  his  Son- 
nets, which  occurs  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  this  month,  and  to  which 
you  have  so  kindly  directed  my  atten- 
tion, occasions,  I  am  half  ashamed  to 
confess,  some  selfish  regrets. 

It  is  now  more  than  13  years  ago, 
in  1819,  I  think,  since  I  detailed  to 
you  the  progress  of  the  discovery  I 
had  then  made,  that  William  Herbert 
the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  Shake- 
peare  addressed  the  first  126  Sonnets. 
Another  friend,  Dr.  Holme  of  Man- 
chester, had  been  informed  of  my  se- 
cret a  year  earlier ;  and  from  both,  as 
ever  since  from  time  to  time  I  have 
spoken  or  corresponded  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  received  warnings,  that 
by  delaying  to  give  the  result  of  my 
researches  to  the  public,  I  was  putting 
to  hazard  an  honourable  opportunity 
of  securing  to  myself  some  literary  re- 
putation. The  truth  is,  1  have  in  the 
long  interval  been  much  and  actively 
engaged  in  matters  more  immediately 


important.  I  have  been  occupied  too 
in  following  out  my  discovery  to  its 
wide  and  various  consequences.  I 
have  felt  desirous  to  explore  deeply 
rather  than  solicitous  to  appropriate 
early:  and,  latterly,  my  materials 
hate  so  overwhelmed  me,  that  I  have 
become  fastidious  and  irresolute,  as 
to  mode,  composition,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  be- 
fore J.  B.  actually  announces  his  dis- 
covery, I  thus  put  in  my  claim.  1 
readily  acknowledge  that  he  who  un- 
necessarily hoards  information  of  any 
kind,  rightly  loses  the  privilege  of  first 
communicating  it;  and  I  anticipate 
with  my  best  philosophy  the  interest- 
ing conclusion  of  J.  B.'s  very  excel- 
lent and  original  paper. 

When  I  can  again  apply  myself  to 
the  subject,  I  will  come  before  the 
public  as  a  fellow-labourer,  and  it 
shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  one  who, 
whilst  he  feels — for  human  nature — 
somewhat  jealously  of  his  own  long- 
treasured  discovery,  recollects  that  f 
the  claim  he  is  now  preferring  may  be  * 
the  cause  of  similar  feelings  in  ano- 
ther, who  has  much  more  justly  appre- 
ciated what  is  due  to  himself,  and 
what  the  interests  of  literature  demand 
from  all  its  worshippers. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  friend, 
B.  Heywood  Bright. 
Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Oct.  16,  1832. 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 


Mr.  Urban,  Winchester. 

YOUK  description  of  the  old  Hun- 
gerford  Market,  and  the  former  con-  S 
nexion  of  the  estate  with  the  Hunger- 
ford  family,  has  reminded  me  of  an 
old  mansion  in  Wiltshire,  once  the 
seat  of  some  of  that  ancient  name. 

Behind  the  church  of  White  Parish, 
situated  on  the  road  between  Romsey 
and  Salisbury,  was  a  house  of  no 
mean  size,  appearing  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods.  On  a  nar- 
row projecting  part  of  this  building, 
composed  of  flint,  and  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Edward  St.  Barbe,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
who  died  in  1616,  are  three  windows 
of  the  fashion  of  that  day,  one  above 
the  other ;  between  the  uppermost  and 
middle  one,  on  a  square  stone  tablet, 
a  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  en- 
circled with  the  garter,  and  usual 
motto  of  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 
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Between  the  middle  and  lower  win- 
dow, two  other  tablets ;  on  one  the 
arms  of  the  original  builder  impaled 
with  Bewick,  on  the  other  the  arms 
of  St.  Barbe  impaled  with  Little.  The 
rest  of  the  building,  from  thence  to- 
wards the  church,  is  of  brick  and  of 
some  extent,  containing  in  its  length 
six  square  windows.  Over  the  en- 
trance door  are  the  arms  of  Anthony 
Hungerford  impaling  those  of  Mason, 
widow  of  a  St.  Barbe;  and  this  Mr. 
Hungerford  is  said  to  have  repaired, 
if  not  wholly  rebuilt,  this  part.  Be- 
neath the  arms  last  mentioned  a 
smaller  tablet  bearing  the  arms  of  St. 
Barbe  singly.  Some  years  since  the 
estate,  of  which  the  above  house  was 
a  part,  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
it  was  wholly  pulled  down,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  remains,  further  than 
by  a  drawing  of  the  house  as  it  ap- 


peared at  the  time  of  its  being  in 
Mr.  Hungerford 's  possession. 

I  trouble  you  with  the  above,  by 
way  of  further  illustrating  the  family 
of  the  Hungerfords,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  one  of  that  name  above- 
mentioned  was  allied  to  the  one  to 
whom  Hungerford  Market  owes  its 
origin.*  I  remain  your  humble  ser- 
vant, J.  L. 

*  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Black 
Bourton  branch  in  Hoare's  Hunger- 
tor  diana,  pp.  b' 1 — 08,  131  ;  but  we  do  not 
find  the  names  of  Beswick  or  Mason. 
From  p.  14-9,  it  also  appears  that  there  is 
at  White  Parish  an  epitaph  to  Mar)',  who 
died  1692,  the  wife  of  Anthony  Hun- 
gerford, of  Black  Bourton,  and  relict  of 
Anthony  St.  Barbe,  of  White  Parish; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  the  volume.  Its 
communication  is  requested. — Edit. 


st.  dunstan's 

"WE  regard  with  painful  feelings  the 
removal  of  an  object  to  which  we  have 
been  familiarized  from  our  earliest 
years ;  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  and  the  reminiscences  to  which  it 
often  gives  rise,  create  an  interest  in 
its  existence  which  we  cannot  see  de- 
stroyed without  regret.  An  object  of 
this  kind,  at  least  to  all  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  found  their  natal  place 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bell,  was  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Dunstan,  with  its 
singular  clock  and  colossal  hour 
strikers  or  "  quarter  jacks,"  as  less 
imposing  effigies  of  this  description 
are  usually  styled — pigmies  in  compa- 
rison with  the  ex-giants  of  St.  Dun- 
stan. The  date  of  these  statues  is 
more  recent  than  some  other  striking 
apparatus  of  the  same  description,  and 
we  must  therefore  allow  to  the  no- 
velist the  license  of  the  poet,  in 
giving  to  them  an  existence  at  a  period 
above  half  a  century  earlier  than  their 
construction  ;  for  we  find  Sir  Walter 
Scott  first  introducing  Richie  Moni- 
plies  into  Fleet- street  when  "  the  twa 
iron  carles  yonder,  at  the  kirk  beside 
the  port,  were  just  banging  out  sax  o' 
the  clock. ** 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  clock 
and  figures  were  only  set  up  in  the 
year  1671,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrys, 
then  living  at  the  end  of  Water- lane. 
Fleet-street, •  and  there  is  no  evidence 

•  Dcnham's  Historical  Account  of  the 
Church,  p.  8. 

Gent.  Mag.  October,  1832. 
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IN  THE  WEST. 

that  any  effigies  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion were  in  existence  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Our  present  object  is  to  describe  the 
new  Church,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
our  engraving  (Plate  I.) ;  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  go  into  a  description  of  the 
previous  structure  further  than  to  no- 
tice it  briefly,  with  the  improvements 
which  have  occasioned  its  destruction. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  Churches  which 
escaped  the  fire  of  London,  the  confla- 
gration having  ended  three  houses  to 
the  eastward.  The  house  recently 
occupied  by  Mr.  Cobbett  (No.  183, 
Fleet- street),  was  that  at  which  the 
fire  was  arrested.  At  the  baker's  shop 
next  door,  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
burned  rafters  of  the  house  at  which 
the  fire  of  1666  stopped,  were  discovered 
in  the  old  walls,  which  are  now  stand- 
ing, and  were  exposed  to  view  at  Mr. 
Cobbett's  late  house,  on  some  repairs 
being  made.  In  the  extensive  vaults 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  house, 
various  materials  have  been  discovered, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  an  extensive 
private  still  had  been'  worked  many 
years  ago. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  June  1829,f  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  down  the  old  Church,  and 
building  a  new  one,  and  for  raising 
the  necessary  supplies.  Trustees  were  "" 
appointed  for  carrying  the  Act  into 
execution,  consisting  of  the  Rector  for 

f  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  xcvi.  (local  ) 
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the  time  being,  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  "  the  principal  and  two 
senior  resident  rules  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  Society  of  Clifford's  Inn." 
The  Trustees  were  empowered,  with 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  to  take 
down  the  old  Church,  and  erect  a  new 
one  capable  of  seating  800  persons, 
with  other  parochial  buildings;  to  re- 
move the  present  burial  ground,  and 
procure  a  new  one  of  larger  dimen- 
sions :  to  cause  proper  and  convenient 
streets,  avenues,  and  approaches  to  be 
made  to  the  new  Church  and  burial 
ground,  and  to  alter,  widen,  and  im- 
prove the  present  streets.  The  new 
Church  was  to  contain  200  free  sit- 
tings for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Trustees  were  empowered  to  let  the 
other  seats.  They  were  also  autho- 
rized to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
rates  40,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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Act.  By  Sec.  59  of  the  Act,  a  very 
proper  provision  is  made,  that  all  the 
monuments,  gravestones,  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions  in  the  Church  and 
churchyard,  should  be  set  up  or  laid 
in  the  new  Church  or  burial-ground. 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Trustees,  they  proceeded  to 
take  down  the  old  Church,  and  fixed 
the  site  of  the  new  structure  partly  on 
that  of  the  old  one,  and  partly  on  the 
church-yard  and  a  piece  of  ground 
taken  from  Clifford's  Inn.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  thirty  feet 
in  width  was  given  to  the  street  in 
the  front  of  the  building.  With  a 
view  of  preserving  the  form  of  the 
street  before  the  alteration,  and  to 
show  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
Churches,  we  have  engraved  the  fol- 
lowing plan. 


New  line  of  Strict. 
 r  
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In  this  Plan  the  form  and  site  of  both 
the  buildings  are  preserved,  and  it  will 
help  to  show  more  plainly  than  could 
be  effected  by  any  verbal  description, 
the  extent  of  the  alteration,  and  the 
previous  appearance  of  this  part  of 
Fleet- street. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  Church 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xcix.  pt.  i.  p.  556,  and  we 
will  now  add  a  singular  discovery 
which  was  made  in  Sept.  1832. 

In  excavating  the  ground  under  the 
old  Church,  preparatory  to  throwing 
open  the  new  edifice  to  the  street,  a 
leaden  coffin  was  dug  up,  with  the 
name  of  Moody,  engraver,  upon  it, 
and  dated  Anno  Dom.  1747.  The  age 
of  Mr.  Moody  was  also  stated  as  70 
years.  By  accident  (it  is  supposed 
by  the  pickaxe)  the  coffin  was  broken 
open,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
exposed  to  view,  and  was  found  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state,  not  in  the  least  de- 
composed—the flesh  had  firmness  on 
pressure,  and  the  countenance  was  per- 
fect, although  it  had  lain  for  85  years. 
After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time,  decomposition  commenced  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  coffin  was  fas- 
tened down,  and  removed  into  the 
new  vault. 

We  would  observe,  that  such  in- 
stances of  the  preservation  of  human 
bodies  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  a 
finely  preserved  natural  mummy  of  a 
female,  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
Norman  crypt  of  Bow  Church,  and 
there  were  two  bodies  discovered  in 
1817.  in  the  vault  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  which,  when  viewed  by  us, 
were  exceedingly  perfect.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  inform  our  readers  that 
in  ancient  times  a  peculiar  sancity 
was  attached  to  bodies  which  were 
thus  apparently  rescued  from  the  ge- 
neral doom  of  mortality.  Mr.  Gough, 
in  his  work  on  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
has  collected  together  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  these  extraordinary  preser- 
vations, to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
for  further  information  on  these  natu- 
ral curiosities. 

The  architect  of  this  new  Church 
was  the  late  John  Shaw,  Esq.  F.  R. 
and  A.S.  the  architect  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  -who,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
his  design. 

The  plan  of  the  structure  is  an  octa- 
gon, about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tower  ard  principal  front  range  with 


the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet- 
street,  and  have  therefore  a  southern 
aspect ;  the  altar  in  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Church  instead  of  the 
east.  Viewed  from  the  exterior,  this 
front  shows  a  tower  flanked  by  lobbies, 
forming  a  facade  before  the  body  of 
the  Church,  which  is  carried  up  in 
plain  brick-work  to  the  first  parapet, 
except  at  the  northern  face,  where  it 
is  broken  by  the  altar  window.  Above 
this  portion  rises  the  clerestory,  which 
has  eight  equal  sides,  each  containing 
a  pointed  window,  with  tracery  in  the 
head  of  the  arch,  the  whole  being 
crowned  with  a  battlement,  and  having 
buttresses  at  the  several  angles. 

In  an  article  in  the  Mirror  of  July  21, 
1832,  written  it  is  believed  by  the  ar- 
chitect, the  reason  assigned  for  the 
choice  of  the  octagon  form,  is  its  alleged 
adoption  "  in  the  lady  chapels  at  the 
east  end  of  most  of  our  ancient  cathe- 
drals, where  the  recesses  were  devoted 
to  tombs  and  private  chapels."  We 
think  that  Wells  Cathedral  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  application  of  a  polygo- 
nal form  to  a  lady  chapel,  and  the  effect 
is  superlatively  beautiful.  We  do  not 
at  present  recollect  any  other  Church 
distinguished  by  this  plan.  The  chap- 
ter-houses of  most  of  our  cathedrals 
and  large  Churches  were  multangular 
buildings;  but  they  were  not  furnished 
with  recesses  in  the  sides,  and  had  in 
genera)  a  pillar  in  the  centre.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  substantial  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  any  form  which 
may  suit  the  architect's  purpose.  The 
Templars'  churches  are  an  authority 
for  a  circular  plan,  which  is  as  great  a 
deviation  from  the  common  church 
arrangement,  as  any  other  geometrical 
figure  can  possibly  be.  The  body  of 
the  Church  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings ;  the  tower  and  lobbies  are 
constructed  of  Ketton  stone,  said  in 
the  article  in  the  Mirror  before  quoted, 
to  be  "  a  very  superior  kind  of  free- 
stone, of  beautiful  colour,  from  the 
county  of  Rutland,  of  which  King's 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  many 
others  of  our  finest  edifices,  have  been 
constructed."  The  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  tower  is  perfectly 
novel  in  the  metropolis;  and,  forming 
as  it  does  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  Church,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  architect  has  bestowed  great 
care  and  attention  upou  it.  Tho  lob- 
bies are  plain,  with  simple  windows 
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and  entrances,  and  are  made  to  recede 
considerably  behind  the  line  of  the 
tower,  so  that  they  do  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  the  main  portion  of  the 
facade. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  architect  to  insulate  his  tower  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  quite 
clear  of  the  clerestory  of  the  Church; 
and  this  arrangement  in  a  near  point 
of  view  gives  additional  elevation  to 
the  structure,  although  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  houses  this  effect  is  lost 
in  most  views  which  can  be  obtained 
of  the  building.  The  architecture  is 
the  Tudor,  or  last  variety  of  the  point- 
ed style ;  the  design  shows  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagon  lan- 
tern, an  arrangement  rather  unusual 
in  ancient  works,  but  one  which  is 
productive  of  great  beauty.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  this  structure  beside  its  novelty ;  but 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  square 
tower  had  borne  a  greater  proportion 
in  point  of  height  to  the  lantern,  which 
appears  to  us  to  occupy  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  elevation. 

The  rectangular  part  of  the  elevation 
is  divided  in  height  into  three  stories. 
In  the  lower  is  the  principal  entrance, 
under  a  bold  and  elegant  pointed  arch, 
with  moulded  architrave  and  sweep- 
ing canopy,  ending  in  a  finial.  In 
the  spandrils  are  shields,  intended  to 
bear  the  royal  arms  and  those  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Above  this 
is  a  belt  of  quatrefoils  in  relief,  in- 
closing shields.  The  next  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  both  in  the  front  and 
flank  elevations,  an  unnecessary  de- 
viation from  the  principles  of  ancient 
design.  A  large  and  handsome  win- 
dow over  the  doorway,  in  place  of 
the  diminutive  loop-hole,  would  not 
only  have  been  more  in  character  with 
ancient  design,  but  would  have  suitably 
relieved  the  solidity  of  the  flanks.  Above 
this  is  the  clock  dial,  of  a  lozenge 
form  ;  and  the  third  or  belfry  story  has 
a  large  pointed  window  of  three  lights 
in  every  face  of  the  elevation.  At 
each  angle  of  the  tower  is  a  pro- 
jecting buttress,  which  at  the  base 
line  of  the  third  story  is  crowned  with 
a  square  shaft,  ending  in  a  pinnacle  of 
equal  height  with  the  story.  At  the 
point  where  the  arches  of  the  window 
spring,  the  elevatiou  begins  to  assume 
an  octagon  form  by  means  of  splays  at 
the  angles,  and  the  tower  is  then 
crowned  with  a  battlement  j  the  abrupt 


appearance  which  might  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  transition  from  one  form  to 
another  is  avoided  by  the  introduction 
of  octagonal  shafts  rising  considerably 
above  the  parapet,  each  of  which  is 
crowned  with  a  crocketed  spire.  The 
detail  of  these  pinnacles,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  heads  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  octagon,  are  however  far 
from  correct;  the  busts  have  a  hideous 
and  ludicrous  character. 

The  lantern  is  in  itself  a  very  cor- 
rect piece  of  architecture.  In  each  face 
is  a  lofty  window  of  two  lights,  di- 
vided by  a  transom.  The  head  is 
arched,  and  occupied  with  tracery. 
The  finish  is  an  open  parapet  com- 
posed of  trefoil  arches,  crowned  with 
crocketed  canopies  and  finials,  and  at 
the  angles  are  buttresses,  which  are 
finished  above  the  parapet  with  pin- 
nacles ;  they  are  also  furnished  with 
projecting  gargoyles  at  the  point  which 
is  even  with  the  cornice  of  the  prin- 
cipal elevation.  The  windows  are 
unglazed,  giving  an  appearance  of 
great  lightness  to  the  structure,  which 
is  seen  to  very  great  perfection  either 
in  an  eastern  or  western  direction ; 
and  its  novelty  of  design  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  when  viewed  in  con- 
trast with  the  neighbouring  steeples. 
The  height  of  the  tower  to  the  battle- 
ments is  90  feet,  and  the  entire  height, 
including  the  lantern,  is  130  feet. 

The  Interior 

is  not  in  a  state  sufficiently  forward  to 
allow  us  to  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion. It  is  approached  by  the  lower 
story  of  the  tower,  which  forms  a  porch 
with  a  groined  ceiling ;  behind  this  is 
a  vestibule  separated  from  the  church 
by  a  plain  screen.  The  body  of  the 
Church  shows  a  regular  octagon, 
each  side  formed  into  a  deep  recess 
fronted  with  a  pointed  arch,  sustained 
on  a  pier,  set  off  with  clustered  co- 
lumns. The  recesses  are  arranged  as 
follows  :  the  one  by  which  we  entered 
has  two  galleries,  the  lower  pewed, 
the  upper  intended  to  contain  an  or- 
gan. On  the  floor  are  the  pews  of 
the  churchwardens,  &c.  with  an  en- 
trance passage  between  them.  The 
recesses,  right  and  left  of  this,  also  con- 
tain two  series  of  galleries,  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  floor  being  pewed,  and 
the  upper  appropriated  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parochial  schools.  The 
recess  opposite  the  entrance  contains 
the  altar ;  the  others  are  respectively 
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pewed  on  the  floor,  and  the  portions 
above  being  unoccupied  by  galleries, 
are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
monuments.  The  ceiling  of  the  re- 
cesses is  groined,  and  so  also  is  that 
of  the  central  area.  This  latter  is  a 
dome,  the  ribs  of  which  spring  from 
columns  continued  from  the  main 
arches,  and  uniting  in  a  large  pen- 
dant key-stone  in  the  centre,  from 
which  will  be  suspended  a  chandelier 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  church. 
We  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  groining ;  the 
introduction  of  two  distinct  species  or 
descriptions  of  groined  work  was  not 
judicious.  The  pendant,  being  embel- 
lished with  the  fanwork  tracer)'  of 
Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  very  poorly 
harmonizes  with  the  ribs  of  the  other 
part  of  the  design  ;  neither  do  we  ad- 
mire the  birds  which  are  affixed  to  the 
lower  part  of  it.  The  woodwork  of  the 
Church  is  oak,  and  it  is  deserving  of 
great  praise,  both  for  the  design  of  the 
embellishments  and  the  arrangement : 
the  pews  are  very  low,  and  have  the 
character  of  ancient  seats,  instead  of 
that  of  the  clumsy  pens  which  incum- 
ber most  of  our  old  churches.  The 
uprights  have  heads  carved  with  feurs- 
de-li*  with  great  boldness ;  and  on  the 
panels  are  the  peculiar  scrolls  which 
are  always  cut  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  Tudor  period ;  the  carvings  are 
executed  with  great  taste,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with  ancient  usage :  the  oak 
is  at  present  unvarnished,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  natural  tint  and  grain  of  the 
wood  will  not  be  injured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  art.  The  chancel  is  not  finish- 
ed. The  floor  is  paved  with  lozenges 
of  English  marble,  in  alternately  dark 
and  light  squares.  The  fittings  up  of 
the  altar  will  be  composed  of  splendid 
canopies  and  panels  selected  from  beau- 
tiful old  carvings ;  the  tables  of  the 
Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Pater  Noster, 
are  to  be  executed  in  the  style  of  an- 
cient missals,  on  a  gilt  ground,  by  Mr. 
W 1 1  lenient ;  the  whole  of  these  par- 
ticulars, with  the  altar  window,  to 
be  described  hereafter,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Church  by  the  re- 
spectable banking  firm  of  Hoare,  bro- 
thers. 

The  glazing  of  the  windows  is  of 
the  most  superior  kind,  and  may  vie 
even  with  works  of  antiquity,  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  design.  The 
altar  window  is  executed  by  Mr. 
Willement ;  those  of  the  clerestory  by 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Swallow-street,  so  well 
known  as  a  restorer  of  ancient  glass. 

The  altar  window  consists  of  four 
principal  lights,  which  are  occupied 
by  splendid  niches,  with  hexagonal 
canopies,  each  containing  a  whole- 
length  of  one  of  the  Evangelists, 
standing  on  a  pedestal;  the  figures 
are  very  spirited  ;  the  head  of  each 
is  enclosed  within  a  nimbus,  and  each 
holds  his  gospel  in  the  shape  of  a 
richly  bound  and  gold-clasped  book. 
Below  each  saint  is  his  name,  and  a 
shield,  in  the  following  order :  ft. 
.tt&atrfjrurf,  a  shield  Gules,  charged 
with  the  well-known  emblem  of  the 
sacred  Trinity,  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing wood -cut  :— 


ft.  J»areu*.  a  shield  of  the  Passion, 
viz.  Azure,  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
within  the  crown  of  thorns,  between 
the  three  nails  of  the  cross  ;  —  ft. 
liuc.ia,  another  shield  of  the  Pas- 
sion, viz.  Gules,  the  spear  and  reed 
with  the  sponge,  in  saltire  proper, 
surmounted  by  the  cross  Argent,  bear- 
ing a  scroll,  charged  with  the  letters 
3LJ&.0I.S.;  —  ft.  Sobanne*,  a  shield 
Azure,  the  Agnus  Dei  bearing  a  ban- 
ner Argent,  ensigned  with  a  cross 
Gules,  the  head  encircled  with  a  nim- 
bus, and  standing  on  a  mount  Or. 
Above  these  principal  lights  are  two 
sub-arches,  each  enclosing  two  mul- 
lions  ;  in  them  are  the  following  sub- 
jects,—over  St.  Matthew  an  angel ; 
St.  Mark,  a  lion  ;  St.  Luke,  a  bull ; 
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and  St.  John,  an  eagle ;  all  having 
golden  wings.  In  the  spandril  above 
the  sub-arches  are  two  other  mullions; 
in  one  are  the  sacred  monograms  A.Q. 
and  ;  and  above  them  the 

Dove.  At  the  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow is  the  following  inscription  in 
a  line,  interrupted  only  by  the  mul- 
lions where  the  lines  are  placed  : 

&eo  et  ecclrrftoe  |  fratrrtf  tyoare  |  btea- 
toerunt.  |  *•  ©•*  JM.  ©  €  €C .  Jf      2 . 

The  colours  are  exceedingly  bril- 
liant What  will  constitute  its  best 
praise  is  the  happy  way  in  which  the 
superiority  of  modern  execution  is 
blended  with  ancient  design.  The 
figures  are  gracefully  disposed,  yet 
preserve  the  entire  character  of  an- 
cient glass;  and  the  architectural 
drawing  and  perspective  of  the  cano- 
pies are  in  a  superior  style  :  the  whole 
reflecting  the  highest  Credit  on  the  ta- 
lents of  Mr.  Willement,  whose  initials, 
in  a  monogram  on  an  antique  shield, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window  near  the  shield  under  St.  John. 

The  clerestory  windows  are  glazed 
in  lozenge-shaped  panes,  each  pane 
charged  with  a  flower,  and  the  whole 
forming  a  sort  of  mosaic  pattern.  The 


tOct. 

window  above  the  altar  is  varied  in 
its  design,  the  mosaic  being  relieved 
with  large  quatrefoils,  enclosing  the 
Tudor  rose,  the  Jerusalem  Cross,  &c; 
and  in  the  tracery  above  are  four 
angels,  two  of  which  hold  scrolls ; 
and  under  the  others  are  also  scrolls 
inscribed  <Ce  ©cum  Hauoamue*.  In 
the  head  of  the  central  mullion  of 
each  window  is  one  of  the  letters 
composing  the  name  of  the  architect 
SmiB  AC?2UD.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  a  word  on  the  propriety  of 
introducing  stained  glass  in  a  religious 
edifice. 

"  Storied  windows  richly  digbt, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light," 

harmonize  so  truly  with  the  feelings 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  structure, 
that  we  always  regret  the  absence  of 
a  decoration  so  pleasing,  and  we  hope 
that  the  example  of  this  Church  will 
have  many  imitators. 

The  altar,  screen,  pulpit,  desks,  and 
font,  not  being  completed,  we  cannot 
carry  our  description  further.  To  these 
particulars  we  may  advert  at  a  future 
period.  The  Church,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
December  next.  E.  I.  C. 


Ancient  Proclamations  concerning  Archery. 


ANCIBNT  PBOCLAMATIOK 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  2. 

THERE  may  be  added  to  the  ac- 
count of  Archery  what  it  appears  pos- 
sible were  the  last  impotent  attempts 
upon  the  part  of  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  the  bow  as  of 
warlike  utility.  Of  the  two  following 
Proclamations  upon  the  subject,  the 
first  is  decidedly  intended  to  convey 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  Statute  of 
33d  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9;  but  without 
adding  any  revival  or  secondary  en- 
forcement, as  of  his  Majesty's  will 
and  pleasure,  or  the  usual  threats  of 
the  Attorney-general  and  Star  Cham- 
ber. 

Proclamations,  as  of  modern  charac- 
ter, appear  to  answer  the  purpose 
needed ;  while  some  of  those  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council,  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  now  assume  an  appearance  of 
nearly  infringing  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Of  these  extraordinary 
divulgements  of  Royal  commands,  it 
is  uncertain  if  any  perfect  collection 
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exists,  unless  there  is  one  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.  There  is  a 
good  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, and  another  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum :  but  the  following  copies  are 
from  three  volumes  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Thorpe.  The  collections  I 
have  inspected  vary  in  materials,  and 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  pro- 
miscuously, and  are  little  known,  al- 
though forming  an  accurate  outline  of. 
domestic  events.  How  these  placards 
were  forced  into  notice,  or  were  ex- 
pected to  guide  the  multitude,  with-* 
out  any  secondary  aid  of  diurnals,  or 
official  Gazettes,  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. One  intended  to  regulate  fa- 
shion, and  dictate  the  laws  of  dress, 
according  to  rank  in  life,  which  was 
issued  by  the  command  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, measures  six  feet  six  inches  in 
length ;  and  if  only  appended  to  the 
gates  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
Whitehall,  to  inform  the  multitude, 
the  regulations  could  not  be  better 
known  or  of  more  effect,  than  those 
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j>ut  forth  at  a  more  recent  period  in 
support  of  Archery.  Eu.  Hood. 


C  [Royal  Arms]  R. 

The  effect  of  certaine  branches  of  the 
Statute  made  in  anno  33  Henrici  viij,  • 
touching  the  maintenance  of  artillery,  and 
the  punishment  of  such  as  vse  vnlawfull 
games,  very  necessary  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

First,  That  all  fathers,  gouernours,  and 
rulers  of  such  as  be  tender  of  age,  doe 
teach  and  bring  them  vp  in  the  knowledge 
of  Shooting,  and  that  euery  man  hauing  a 
man  child  or  men  children  in  his  house, 
shall  prouide,  ordaine,  and  haue  in  his 
house  for  euery  man  child,  beeing  of  the 
age  of  seuen  yeeres  and  aboue,  till  he 
shall  come  to  the  age  of  seventeene 
yeeres,  a  bowe  and  two  shafts,  to  induce 
and  learne  them,  and  bring  them  vp  in 
Shooting,  and  shall  deliuer  all  the  same 
bow  and  arrowes  to  the  same  yong  men 
to  vse  and  occupy.  And  if  the  same 
yong  men  be  seruants,  that  then  that  their 
master  shal  abate  the  money,  that  they 
shall  pay  for  the  same  bowes  and  arrowes, 
Of  their  wages.  And  after  all  such  yong 
men  shall  come  to  the  age  of  seuenteene 
yeeres,  euery  of  them  shall  prouide  and 
haue  a  bowe  and  foure  arrowes  conti- 
nually for  himselfe,  at  his  proper  cost  and 
charges,  or  else  of  the  sift  or  prouisiou  of 
his  friends,  and  vse  and  oceupie  the  same 
in  shooting,  as  is  before  rehearsed.  And 
if  the  master  suffer  any  of  bis  seruants 
taking  wages,  being  in  his  houshold,  and 
vnder  the  age  of  seuenteen  yeeres,  to 
lacke  a  bow  and  two  arrowes,  contrary  to 
the  forme  of  Estatute,  by  the  space  of 
one  moneth  together,  then  the  master  or 
father  in  whom  such  negligence  shall  bee, 
shall  for  euery  such  default  forfeit  vL*. 
viij.4.  And  that  euery  seruant,  passing 
the  age  of  seuenteene  yeeres,  and  vnder 
the  age  of  threescore  yeeres,  and  taking 
wages,  which  can  or  is  able  to  shoot,  and 
shall  lacke  a  bow  and  foure  arrowes  by 
the  space  of  one  moneth  together,  shall 
for  euery  such  default  forfeit  and  lose  vU. 
viii.4. 

Item,  That  no  person  by  himselfe,  fac- 
tor, deputy,  seruant,  or  other  person,  shall 
for  his  or  their  gaine,  lucre,  or  liuing, 
keeps,  haue,  hold,  occupy,  exercise,  or 
maintainc  any  common  house,  alley,  or 
place  of  bowling,  coiling  cloise,  coiles, 
nalte  bowle,  tennis,  dicing,  table,  or  card- 
ing, or  any  other  manner  of  game  prohi- 
bited by  any  Statute  heretoforee  made,  or 
any  vnlawfull  new  game  now  inuented  or 
made,  or  hereafter  to  be  inuented,  found, 


•  Cap.u. 


had  or  made,  vpon  paine  to  forfeit  and 
pay  for  euery  day,  keeping,  hauing,  main- 
taining, or  suffering  any  such  game  to  be 
had,  kept,  executed,  played,  or  maiutain- 
ed  within  any  such  house,  garden,  alley, 
or  other  place,  contrary  to  the  forme  and 
effect  of  this  Estatute,  xl.«.  and  the 
players  so  taken,  to  pay  for  euery  time, 
vL«.  viii.d. 

Item,  That  the  Justices  of  Peace,  and 
euery  Maior,  Sheriffe,  fiailiffe,  Consta- 
ble, or  other  head  officer,  haue  authority 
to  enter  into  all  places,  as  well  within 
franchises  or  elsewhere,  and  the  persons 
offending  in  any  of  the  premises,  to  take 
and  put  in  prison,  vntil  such  time  they 
put  in  sureties  no  more  to  suffer,  occupy, 
or  commit  the  sayd  offences* 

Item,  That  all  Maiors,  Sheriffes,  Bay- 
liffes,  Constables,  and  other  head  officers 
within  euery  citie,  borough,  and  towne 
within  this  realme,  where  any  such  offi- 
cers shall  fortune  to  bee,  aswell  within 
the  franchises  as  without,  shall  make  due 
search  weekely,  or  at  the  furthest,  at  all 
times  hereafter,  once  euery  month  in  all 
places,  where  any  such  houses,  alleys, 
play,  or  players,  shall  be  suspected  to  be 
had,  kept,  and  maintained.  And  if  the 
sayd  Maiors,  Sheriffes,  Bayliffes,  Con- 
stables, and  other  bead  officers,  within 
their  cities,  boroughs,  and  townes,  as 
well  within  franchises  as  without,  doe  not 
make  due  search,  at  the  furthest,  ouce 
euery  moneth,  if  the  case  so  require,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  this  Act,  and  doe 
not  execute  the  same  in  all  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  and  force  of  the  same : 
that  then  euery  such  Maior,  Sheriffes, 
Bayliffes,  Constables,  or  other  head  of- 
ficer, to  pay  and  forfeit  for  euery  moneth 
not  making  such  search,  nor  executing 
the  same,  xl.#. 

Item,  That  no  artificer,  handicrafts 
man  of  any  occupation,  husbandman,  ap. 
prentice,  labourer,  seruant  of  husbandry, 
journeyman,  or  seruant,  or  artificer,  ma- 
riner, fisherman,  waterman,  or  any  seruing- 
man,  may  vse  any  vnlawful  game. 

Item,  That  all  that  play  at  bowles,  or 
any  other  vnlawfull  game  in  the  fields,  to 
lose  for  euery  such  time  vu.  viiii.  and  to 
be  committed  to  prison,  vnto  such  time 
they  put  in  sureties  no  more  to  vse  the 
same. 

Item,  This  statute  to  bee  proclaimed 
foure  times  euery  yeere,  and  the  like  to 
bee  done  in  all  assises  and  sessions,  and 
to  continue  for  euer. 

Memorandum,  That  there  is  a  prouiso 
in  this  statute,  for  all  men  of  worship, 
which  may  dispend  one  hundred  pounds 
yeerely  and  vp  wards,  may  vse  these 
games  with  discretion  at  their  pleasures. 

God  saue  the  King. 
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Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Bar- 
ker, Printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Maiestie:  and  by  the  assignes  of  John 
Bill.  M.DC.XXXIL 


[Royal  Arms.] 
By  the  King. 

A  proclamation  for  the  vse  of  the 
Bowe  and  the  Pike  together  in  militarie 
discipline. 

Whereas,  in  former  times,  bowes  and 
arrowes  baue  beene  found  seruiceable 
weapons  for  the  warre,  whereby  great 
victories  and  conquests  baue  beene  got- 
ten, and  by  sundry  statutes  the  vse  thereof 
hath  beene  enioyned,  which  statutes  are 
still  in  force,  and  wee  expect  that  our 
subiects  should  conforme  themselves 
thereunto,  knowing  the  exercise  of  shoot- 
ing to  bee  a  meanes  to  preserue  health, 
strength,  and  agilitie  of  body,  and  to 
auoideidlenesse,  vnlawfull  disports,  drunk- 
ennesse,  and  such  like  enormities  and 
disorders,  which  are  too  frequent  among 
our  people. 

And  whereas  our  louing  subiect,  Wil- 
liam Neade,  an  ancient  archer,  hath  pre- 
sented vnto  Vs  a  warlike  inuention*  of 
the  vse  of  the  bowe  with  the  pike  to- 
gether, +  whereby  euerv  pikeroan  may  also 
bee  a  bowe- man,  which  warlike  seruice 
wee  together  with  our  Councell  of  State 
and  Councell  at  Warre,  haue  seene  exer- 
cised in  military  discipline,  and  wee  doe 
approoue  the  same  to  bee  seruiceable  and 
vsefull  in  time  of  warre,  and  haue  by  our 
Commission  vnder  our  great  scale  of 
England  authorized  the  said  William 
Neade,  and  William  Neade  his  sonnc, 
whom  bee  hath  instructed,  to  teach  and 
exercise  our  louing  subiects  therein. 

And  to  that  end  and  purpose  wee  doe 
by  this  our  proclamation  signifie  and  de- 
clare our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  vse 
and  exercise  of  the  bowe  and  pike  to- 
gether shall  bee  put  in  practise  within 
this  our  Real  me  of  England  and  Domi- 
nion of  Wales,  that  all  our  louing  sub- 
iects who  are  fit  to  exercise  armes,  and 
especially  the  chiefe  officers  and  all  others 
of  our  trayned-bands,  may  bee  instructed 
therein,  by  such  wayes,  and  in  such  man- 


ner as  shall  bee  prescribed  and  directed 
by  the  said  William  Neade  and  William 
Neade,  or  either  of  them,  and  those 
whom  either  of  them  shall  haue  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  and  deputed  in  that 
behalfe,  at  such  conuenient  times  and 
places  as  shall  bee  appointed  by  the 
Deputie  Lieutenants,  or  Justices  of  Peace 
in  euery  Countie,  Maiors,  Bailiffes,  Con- 
stables, or  other  head  officers  in  euery 
Citie  and  Towne  Corporate  respectiuely, 
so  that  the  same  may  bee  done  without 
prejudice  or  hinderance  to  general!  mus- 
ters, trayning,  or  other  publike  affaires. 

Willing  and  requiring  them  and  euery 
of  them,  or  by  such  others  as  by  either  of 
them  shall  bee  thereunto  appointed,  That 
they  or  some  of  them  doe  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  and  appoint  conuenient 
times  and  places  for  the  exercise  of  this 
warlike  seruice,  and  by  warrant,  or  such 
other  wayes  and  meanes  as  shall  seeme 
most  meet  vnto  them,  to  cause  such  of 
our  louing  subiects  as  aforesaid,  to  bee 
present  at  such  time  and  place,  there  to 
bee  exercised  and  made  perfect  in  the 
vse  of  the  bowe  and  the  pike  together  in 
military  discipline. 

And  that  this  our  proclamation  may 
take  the  better  eflect,  wee  doe  hereby  re- 
quire and  command  all  and  singular  De- 

C Lieutenants,  and  Justices  of  Peace, 
ots,  Bailiffes,  Constables,  and  all  other 
our  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Subjects 
whom  it  may  concerne  respectively,  That 
they  and  euerv  of  them  be  ayding  and  as- 
sisting vnto  the  said  William  Neade  and 
William  Neade,  and  persons  deputed  as 
aforesaid  in  the  exercise  and  performance 
of  the  premisses,  according  to  Our  will 
and  pleasure  herein  declared,  as  they  ten- 
der Our  pleasure,  and  will  auoid  the  con- 
trary at  tneir  perils. 

Giuen  at  our  Court  at  Oatlands,  this 
twelfth  day  of  August,  in  the  ninth  yeere 
of  our  Reigne  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland. 

God  saue  the  King. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Bar- 
ker, Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excel- 
lent Maiestie:  and  by  the  assignes  of 
John  Bill,  M.DC.XXXIIL 


•  The  public  derived  no  advantage  from  the  invention  of  Neade,  as  archery 
rapidly  became  a  simple  exercise  and  amusement.  The  intelligent  Hall  in  his  Horee 
Vacua,  1646, 12mo,  remarks  :  "  Shooting  with  the  arrows  of  a  private  exercise  may  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  pubUque;  many  nations  hardly  knowe  any  other  weapons, 
or  at  least  not  bin  skil'd  in  them  as  the  Bakarct,  the  Parthiant  whose  arrowea 
shielded  them  against  the  Roman  greatnesse ;  yea,  the  nerves  of  this  Nation  have 
sometimes  been  in  her  bow  stringe:  What  raised  the  Turk  to  such  a  height,  but  his 
excellent  Archers  ?  'tis  an  injury  they  are  jusled  out  of  guns  so  wholly,  whether  upon 
good  grounds  hath  been  hotly  disputed ;  we  consider  them  onely  as  aj 
so  they  axe  every  deale  as  pleasant  as  healthful." 

f  Sec  this  work  noticed  in  our  last  Supplement,  p.  596— En. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  NBWBIQGING-BY-THB-SEA  CHAPEL,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

With  an  Engraving. 


Newbigging  -  by -the -Sea,  in 
Northumberland,  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  an  extensive  semicircular  bay, 
which  is  hemmed  by  a  shore  of  ex- 
ceeding fine  sands.  It  has  long  been 
a  favourite  bathing-place;  but  as  its 
general  history  was  buried  in  obli- 
vion, until  Mr.  Hodgson's  History 
of  Northumberland  brought  it  to  no- 
tice, we  hope  our  readers  will  be  gra- 
tified with  the  following  account. 

The  Chapel  of  Newbigging  stands 
on  the  bold  headland  of  the  Moor, 
which  forms  the  north  and  main  de- 
fence of  the  harbour.  It  consists  of  a 
tower  and  nave  now  in  use,  and  a 
ruined  chancel.  The  annexed  engraving 
(»ee  Plate  II.)  supersedes  any  length- 
ened account  of  this  neglected,  but  in- 
teresting edifice.  Its  tower  has  one 
bell  in  it,  is  of  good  masonry,  and 
graceful  form.  The  nave  is  74  feet  9 
inches  long,  by  16  feet  wide,  and  has 
had  a  north  and  south  aile,  divided 
from  the  middle  and  remaining  aile 
by  pointed  arches,  now  walled  up. 
In  April,  1829,  it  was  dark,  dirty, 
and  ruinous :  a  large  gap,  which  had 
been  made  in  its  east  wall,  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  was  very  imperfectly 
filled  with  straw.  Randell's  manu- 
script mentions  the  "  small  gallery  at 
the  west  end and  "  at  the  east 
end,  above  the  altar  table,  the  king's 
arms  cut  in  wood  in  high  relief, 
having  been  the  stern  of  a  ship,  cast 
away  by  a  storm."  Here  are  no  in- 
scriptions, monuments,  or  carvings, 
worthy  of  notice,  excepting  certain 
crosses  engraven  on  marbles  on  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  and  on  ancient  grave 
stones,  built  up  in  the  walls  of  the 
church,  or  scattered  over  the  church- 
yard. The  chancel  is  about  50  feet 
long,  and  without  a  roof.  Besides 
the  large  east  window  of  five  lights, 
and  that  on  the  north  of  one,  it  has 
two  on  the  south,  one  of  three  and 
the  other  of  two  lights.  All  these 
have  been  once  glazed,  as  appears  by 
holes  for  iron  stanchells  in  their  mul- 
lions.  It  has  an  outer  door-way  to 
the  south,  and  one  to  the  north  ;  but 
the  latter  of  these  has  formerly  opened 
into  a  porch  or  vestry,  eight  feet  by 
six  within.  The  walls  are  more  mo- 
dern than  the  stonework  of  the  win- 
dows and  doorways,  and  the  needle 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1832. 


holes  for  the  scaffolding  to  build  them 
are  still  open.  The  prior  and  convent 
of  Tynemouth  were  probably  engaged 
in  repairing  this  part  of  the  chapel 
when  the  storm  of  the  Reformation 
drove  them  from  their  work,  which 
their  successors  in  the  impropriation 
of  the  Rectory  of  Woodhorn  have 
hitherto  been  excused  from  finishing. 

The  manor  of  Newbigging  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Balliol  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  families  of  Va- 
lentia,  Dreux,  Denton,  and  Widdring- 
ton.  In  1294,  Agnes  de  Valence,  wi- 
dow of  Hugh  de  Balliol,  held  this 
manor  in  dower;  and  in  that  year, 
John  de  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland,  at 
the  Assizes  in  Newcastle,  substan- 
tiated his  family  claim  to  a  market  to 
be  holden  here  weekly,  on  Mondays, 
by  charter  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and 
also  to  a  fair  granted  in  45  Henry  HI. 
to  be  holden  yearly  on  the  eve,  day. 
and  morrow  of  St.Bartholemew,  which 
is  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  their 
chapel,  and  had  probably  been  the 
day  of  an  old  prescriptive  fair,  imme- 
moriably  holden  at  the  place  before 
that  time.  Hugh  de  Balliol,  indeed, 
according  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Pa- 
tent Rolls,  had  had  a  grant  of  a  market, 
and  an  eight  days  fair  here  from  King 
John,  in  1203.  Henry  the  Third,  in 
the  43d  year  of  his  reign,  gave  to  John 
de  Balliol  a  charter  for  similar  privi- 
leges ;  but  two  years  after  made  some 
changes  respecting  the  fair.  In  Ed- 
ward the  Second's  time  there  was  also 
a  charter  granted  to  John  de  Britanny, 
earl  of  Richmond,  respecting  a  market 
and  fair  at  Newbigging.  The  ancient 
importanceofNewbigging-by-the-Sea, 
as  a  maritime  town,  will  however  be 
best  shown  by  authentic  notices  of  it 
from  history.  Thomas  Hatfield,  in 
1352,  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  to  all  persons  within  his  diocese, 
who,  by  will  or  otherwise,  would  con- 
tribute assistance  to  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  the  pier  of  Newbig- 
ging, for  the  security  of  shipping  re- 
sorting thither.  This  pier  was  built 
from  north  to  south  along  the  rocks 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  break- 
water formed  of  large  rolled  masses  of 
basalt,  and  other  hard  rocks ;  part  of 
it  is  still  remaining.   Wallis  says. 
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that  in  his  time,  "  some  of  its  piles  of 
wood  were  conspicuous  at  low  water." 
How  long  it  had  existed  prior  to  Hat- 
field's time,  I  have  seen  no  account. 
But  Edward  the  Second,  in  1310,  sum- 
moned this  place  to  furnish  naval  as- 
sistance for  his  expedition  against  Scot- 
land ;  July  25,  1314,  requested  the 
bailiffs  of  "  Newbygyng"  to  furnish 
him  with  one  ship  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and,  in  1316,  granted  a  patent 
for  kayage,  or  authority  to  collect  tolls 
for  loading  or  unloading  goods  upon 
quays  here.  In  1333,  Edward  the 
Third  directed  them  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  all  ships  within  their  port,  and 
there  to  detain  them  for  his  use,  as 
well  as  to  send  him  a  list  of  all  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  whether  at  that  time 
in  the  harbour,  or  absent  on  voyages. 
On  January  12,  1335,  they  had  an 
order  to  release  any  foreign  ship  de- 
tained there  in  consequence  of  prior 
orders ;  and  in  November,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  all  their  ships  belonging 
to  the  king's  service,  were  summoned 
to  muster  with  the  northern  fleet  at 
Orwell  in  Suffolk.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  most  strongly  shows  the 
rank  in  which  this  port  was  holden  in 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  is  that  of  its 
bailiffs,  with  those  of  Lynn,  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
other  places,  each  being  summoned  to 
send  three  or  four  of  its  most  discreet 
and  honest  men  to  attend  a  council, 
to  be  holden  at  Warwick,  under  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  others,  on  matters  of  great 
state  importance,  on  the  Friday  before 
New  Year's  day,  1337,  on  which  day 
several  other  cities  and  towns  were 
summoned  to  send  deputies  to  a  simi- 
lar council  to  be  holden  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others, 
on  the  same  business  in  London. 

The  boroughs  of  Newbigging  and 
Morpeth  were  each  assessed  at  6s.  in 
the  rate  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  knights  of  this  shire,  at  the  parlia- 
ment holden  at  Westminster  in  1382. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Wid- 
drington  in  1518,  the  town  (villa)  paid 
a  fee-farm  rent  of  10/.  1 1*.  Wallis 
describes  it  as  having  "  several  gra- 
naries in  it  for  export  from  one  of  the 
finest  bays  before  it  on  the  coast  of 
this  country."  "  Corn-ships,  of  about 
60  tons  burthen,  coming  up  to  the 
town  :  large  ships,  farther  in,  riding  in 
five,  six,  or  seven  fathoms  water,  in 
security  from  the  tempests  from  the 


north  and  north-east."  The  granaries 
are  on  the  beach,  with  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  town-street  runs  parallel : 
the  other  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
neat  and  well  built,  lies  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  Seaton  and  the 
fords  of  the  Wansbeck.  One  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  place  belongs  to  Sir 
C.  L.  Monck,  Bart,  of  Belsay  Castle  * 
and  another,  which  adjoins  the  inn, 
and  formerly  made  part  of  it,  to  Henry 
Tulip,  of  Brunton,  Esq.  Many  of  the 
others  are  let  as  lodgings  to  families, 
who  frequent  the  place  for  the  benefit 
of  health,  and  sea-bathing.  Warm 
and  cold  baths  are  attached  to  the 
principal  inn  :  besides  which,  there 
are  here  four  other  houses  licensed  to 
retail  ale  and  spirits :  and  this  place 
is  fortunate  beyond  many  sea -side 
places,  in  having  a  plentiful  spring  of 
excellent  fresh  water  on  the  beach, 
above  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  tides. 
The  ancient  hospital  of  Newbigging 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  at  the  place  on  the  road  side 
to  North  Seaton,  now  called  Spital 
House. 

About  twenty  years  since,  New- 
bigging was  to  the  writer  a  favourite 
spot ;  and  the  fine  sands  of  the  bay. 
the  long  dry  moor,  and  its  bold  and 
rocky  shores,  can  never  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting resorts  to  any  that  can  be  gra- 
tified with  surveying  the  vaatness,  and 
admiring  the  power  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mighty  deep.  The  rocks 
abound  with  various  sorts  of  sea  weed, 
among  which,  at  low  water,  curious 
and  rare  fishes  are  often  found. 

The  following  sonnet  was  written 
in  1807,  and  was  more  suggested  to 
the  author's  mind  by  evening  sea-side 
walks  at  Newbigging,  than  at  any 
other  place : 

"  O  moon!  how  well  I  love  thy  beams, 
That  all  night  flow  like  silver  streams, 
O'er  barks  and  waves  that  thy  dominion 
own ! 

O,  tell  me  in  thy  vales  if  God  be  known, 
Or  if  thy  creatures  feel  the  change  of  clime ! 
Hast  thou  a  spring — a  rapfrous  time 
To  lift  with  love  their  passions  high  ? 
And  does  a  summer  lighten  in  their  eye  ? 
An  autumn  smite  them?— and  a  winter's 

breath  [death  ? 

Their  bodies  wither  with  the  frost  of 
Or  are  they  angels  guarding  men  from  ill, 
And  all  thy  fruits  and  dowers  of  endless 

bloom  ?  [still, 
Thou  will  not  tell  me ;  but  th'art  lovely 
Fair  virgin!  as  the  seas  ard  sails  thy 

beams  illume." 
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OLD  TOWER  AND  MANSION  HOUSE  OF  CRES8WELL,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

With  an  East  Hew. 


THE  Cress  wells  of  Cresswell  (says 
Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  History  of  North- 
umberland) arc  a  family  who  "appear 
upon  various  private  and  public  re- 
cords, at  a  very  remote  period,  as 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
principal  proprietors  of  the  township 
of  Cresswell ;  for  Utting  or  Uctherd 
o*e  Cresswell  was  a  witness  with 
Robert  Bertram,  Gerard  of  Wid- 
xlrington,  and  others,  in  the  time  of 
King  John  or  of  his  son  Henry  the 
Third,  to  deeds  respecting  Ellington ; 
and  Roger,  the  son  of  Utting  de 
Cresswell,  occurs  in  a  pleading  in 
1249,  as  a  munucaptor  of  Robert  de 
Cresswell,  who  in  another  authority 
is  represented  as  father  of  Simon,  and 
grandfather  of  Roger  de  Cresswell." 

Families,  who  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  been  domiciled  in  seats  bear- 
ing their  own  name,  become  truly  ve- 
nerable for  their  antiquity,  and  for 
reasons  much  more  valuable  than  their 
antiquity.    They  have  been  consti- 
tuted with  nerves  capable  of  resisting 
the  tide,  and  standing  firm  under  the 
electric  shocks  of  political  innovations. 
They  have  not  squandered  away  the 
lands  of  their  forefathers  in  prodigality 
and  excess.    Mr.  Hodgson  carries  the 
pedigree  of  this  highly  respectable  fa- 
mily in  one  unbroken  chain  through 
eighteen  generations,  from  Sir  Robert 
de  Cresswell  in  1293,  to  Oswin  Addi- 
son, son  of  Addison  John  Cresswell 
of  Cresswell,  esq.  the  present  proprie- 
tor of  this  place ;  and  who  took  the 
surname  of  Baker  in  addition  to  that 
of  his  own,  on  his  wife  Elizabeth - 
Mary  Reed  succeeding  to  the  property 
of  her  cousin  John  Baker,  of  Hinton 
on  the  Green,  co.  Gloucester,  and  of 
Grosvenor-street,  esq. 

The  old  tower  and  mansion-house 
of  the  Cresswells  fronts  the  sea,  and 
has  in  view  the  fine  beach  and  sands 
of  Druridge  Bay,  which  extend  from 
Hadstone  rocks  on  the  north  to  the 
Broadcar  rocks  on  the  south.  The 
tower  is  21  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
16  and  a  half  feet  wide  within,  and 
consists  of  a  strong  room  vaulted  with 
stone,  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  two 
floors  above,  approached  by  a  circu- 
lar stone  staircase.   The  north-east 
angle  of  it  is  surmounted  with  a  tur- 
ret, in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  rude 


inscription  cut  on  the  lintel  and  two 
side-stones  of  a  window,  which,  per- 
haps, more  from  the  difficulty  of  de- 
cyphering  it,  than  for  any  valuable 
fact  it  was  intended  to  record,  has  be- 
come an  object  of  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest. The  letters  on  the  lintel,  there  is 
no  doubt,  were  intended  for  W.  L. 
CReswell.    Those  on  the  side-stones 
could  not  be  made  out.  Mr.  Cresswell 
Baker  has  heard  some  of  the  old  mem- 
bers of  his  family  say,  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  whole  was  "  "William  Cress- 
well, brave  hero."  Mr.  Hodgson  ima- 
gines it  was  cut  by  some  ignorant 
country  mason  in  the  time  of  William 
Cresswell,  who  died  about  the  year 
1G98,  because,  in  the  form  of  some  of 
its  letters,  it  resembles  the  rude  fune- 
real inscriptions  of  that  time.  William 
Cresswell  the  third  took  down  the  old 
mansion-house,  and  the  chapel  which 
was  attached  to  it,  and  upon  the  same 
site  built  the  large  additions  to  the  old 
tower,  which  formed  a  very  conve- 
nient and  extensive  family  residence. 
In  1772,  this  mansion-house  was  ad- 
vertised in  the  Newcastle  Courant  to 
be  let ;  and,  from  having  now  been 
long  unoccupied  by  the  family,  and 
tenanted  by  several  families  of  labour- 
ing people,  it  has  lost  its  wonted  trira- 
ness ;  and  its  long  passages  and  bare 
walls  have  learned  to  make  the  hollow 
sounding  responses  of  a  large  and 
thinly  furnished  dwelling. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  History  of 
Northumberland,  gives  a  finely  finish- 
ed copper- plate  view  of  Cresstcell-house, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  magni- 
ficent structure  was  laid  by  its  pro- 
prietor A.  J.  Creswell  Baker,  esq.  on 
June  14,  1821,  the  year  of  his  sheriff- 
alty for  Northumberland.    It  is  from 
designs  by  Shaw.    We  have  not  room 
for  more  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  description 
of  it  than  the  following  quotation. — 
"  In  the  external  character  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  especially  in  the  great 
width  of  the  piers,  the  unbroken  line 
of  entablature,  and  the  projection  of 
the  cornice,  there  is  a  simplicity  united 
to  a  boldness  and  freedom,  which  at 
first  sight  rivet  and  captivate  the  eye, 
as  well  as  produce  high  ideas  of  the 
fertility  and  graphic  correctness  of  the 
mind  which  designed  it." 
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ON  THE  SONNETS  OF  SHAKESPEARE*  —  TO  WHOM  REALLY  ADDRESSED. 

(Concluded  from  p.  221.) 

I.  IT  is  obvious  that  the  Patron  of  Now  Messieurs  Heminge  and  Con- 
Shakespeare  was  a  person  of  rank  su-  dell,  when  publishing  the  folio  edition 
perior  to  himself :  that  he  was  in  the  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  the  year 
may-morn  of  life  :  that  his  personal  1623,  in  their  dedication  to  William 
beauty  was  remarkable :  that  he  was  then  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip 
much  addicted  to  pleasure,  courted  by  Earl  of  Montgomery  his  brother,  tes- 
the  women,  and  guilty  of  some  breaches  tify  to  this  friendly  connexion,  and,  as 
of  friendship  in  consequence  :  that  it  appears  certain  that  Ben  J  orison 
his  counsellor  and  poet,  fully  aware  of  held  the  pen  for  them,  the  facts  stated 
his  tendency  to  dissipation,  exhorted  acquire  his  full  knowledge,  in  corro- 
him  to  marry,  and  bequeath  to  the  boration  of  the  assertion  made  by  the 
world  a  copy  of  himself.  It  is  also  actual  dedicators.  Jonson  himself 
clear  that,  during  the  time  of  writing  knew  these  noblemen  well.  Thus  he 
these  compositions,  their  object  had  writes  in  their  names,  as  to  the  plays 
not  coveted  public  business ;  he  was  now  collected  : 

something  more  than  the  mere  '  child       «  But  si„cc  your  Lordshippes  have 

of  state/  and  by  shunning  its  perilous  b^nc  pieas'd  to  thinke  these  trifles 

honours,  might  be  said,  almost  alone,  some-thing  heereto-fore ;  and  have  pro- 

to  be  4  hugely  politic/  sequuted  both  them,  and  their  authour 

He  is  announced  in  the  first  Sonnet  livings  with  to  much  favour:  we  hope 

in  the  tone  of  Spenser's  address  to  that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not  hav- 

Raleigh,  as  I  have  before  observed,  »"g  the  fete,  common  with  some,  to  be 

,         ...  .    ,  exequutor  to  his  owne  writings,)  you  will 

Thou  that  art  now  the  world  s  fresh  or-  HSe  thc  like  indulgence  toward  them, 


,          ,        .  have  done  unto  their  parent.* 

And  only  herauld  to  the  gaudy  spring.  «  it  hath  been  the  height  of  our  care, 

This  is  unquestionably  said  of  a  wbo.  «•  thue  Pinters,  to  make  the  pre- 

youth  of  distinction,  who  had  just  T^Z    Zt  t^Ji'^'  ^i*' 

it.       a    a  v_    ir*            ui"  lection.    Hut  there  we  must  also  crave 

then  offered  himself  to  the  public  gaze,  our  abilities  to  ^  lords> 

and  towards  whom  every  eye  was  We  ^  hermd  our  owne 
turned,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame, 
descent,  and  the  gTaces  with  which  he  fruites,  or  what  they  have:  and  many 
seemed  personally  accomplished.  nations  (we  have  beard)  that  had  not 
If  we  were  told  that  the  nephew  of  gurames  and  incense,  obtained  their  re- 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  soon  after  he  quests  with  a  leavened  cake.  It  was  no 
quitted  Oxford  in  1594,  had  been  al-  feult  t0  approach  their  Gods  by  what 
lowed  by  his  father  the  Earl  of  Pem-  me,uies  th7  «>uld  •  the  most,  though 
broke,  to  come  to  London,  in  his  ro!*ne*f  of  tbJn§?  ar(:  m^e  precious, 
teenih  year  ;-that  with  the  beauty  of  ^  *  ^"fr*  Jf 

his  mother  the  Countess,  and  the  taste  ^       „t  ^  5%?™  humb1^ 

.         .                  j  o«    nvr     v  consecrate  to  your  H.  tt.  these  remain  es 

for  poetry  of  her  and  Sir  Philip,  he  0{  your  xrvant  Shakespeare;  that  what 

had  addicted  himself  to  the  stage,  and  delight  it  in  them,  may  be  ever  your  L.L. 

among  the  professors  of  dramatic  art  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours,  if 

had  distinguished  Shakespeare,  and  —  

entertained  an  ardent  qfection  for  so  *  It  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable 
great  a  master ;  we  should  receive  to  those  who  have  never  heard  but  of 
such  an  anecdote  as  one  at  all  events  Shakespeare's  first  patron,  Lord  South- 
highly  probable.  If  we  were  subse-  ampton,  that  he  should  not  even  be  al- 
quently  to  learn  that  persons  who  luded  to  on.  tb>8  occasion.  Whether  he 
well  knew  the  poet  and  his  conncc-  disputed  tnis  homage,  or  was  offended  by 
tions,  had  left  their  intimacy  upon  !te  tthenatj°n  from  him,  cannot  now  be 
record,  it  would  excite,  it  is  true,  no  known#  V*  Prob»bly  sent  for  the  book 
.v  u  :«.        u*  i    j       .  <>n  ,l*  publication,  and  re  Denized  the 

"^^V*??6       Tg Metd,US,t0  P^y*-    l*  the  following  yd ™m  h" 

expect  that  the  poet  himself  had  also  5^pted  a  ^nmnd           l  o^Z 

publicly  expressed  his  sense  of  so  ho-  tries,  and  died  of  a  fever  at  Bcrgen-op- 

nourable  a  distinction.  Zoom,  on  the  10th  of  November,  aged  o2. 
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any  be  committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefull 
to  shew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  as  is  your  Lordshippes  most 
bounden,  John  Heminge, 

Henry  Condell." 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  that  Shakes- 
peare addressed  126  of  these  Sonnets 
to  Mr.  William  Herbert,  subse- 
quently third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
that  a  variety  of  circumstances  al- 
luded to  in  these  Sonnets,  as  well  as 
the  initials,  apply  fully,  personally, 
and  unequivocally  to  the  said  young 
nobleman ;  and  that  the  other  Son- 
nets, though  not  addressed,  were  sent 
to  him,  as  alluding  to  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  126  ;  and  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Earl  sanctioned  their  publi- 
cation in  1609  under  his  untitled  ini- 
tials.   There  will  appear  an  obvious 
propriety  in  thus  restricting  Thorpe  to 
his  designation  when  they  were  written, 
if  we  consider  that  the  Earl  in  I609  had 
become  a  statesman,  and,  as  his  poet 
had  predicted,  attentive  to  his  own 
dignity  and  importance  at  court.  To 
justify  me  in  the  hypothesis  just  laid 
down,  every  circumstance  in  the  126 
Sonnets  addressed   to  one  person, 
should  apply  to  an  intercourse  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  Mr.  William 
Herbert,  and  apply  moreover  easily. 
There  should  be  no  straining  of  words, 
no  wringing  of  a  poor  phrase  to  tor- 
ture it  into  a  lame  supporter  of  an 
hypothesis.  As  I  have  already  proved 
that,  without  such  torture,  these  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  applied  to  other 
candidates,  so  I  shall  now  in  detail 
proceed  to  show,  that  they  do  strictly, 
fairly,  and  undeniably  apply  to  the 
young  nobleman  1  have  named. 

II.  It  will,  therefore,  in  the  outset, 
be  necessary  to  look  at  his  life  and 
character,  as  they  have  been  delineated 
by  the  Oxford  historian,  A.  a  Wood, 
and  the  great  Lord  Clarendon.  And 
first  for  the  Athens  Oxonienses. 

"  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born  at 
Wilton  in  Wilts,  the  8th  of  April,  1580, 
became  a  nobleman  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  Lent  terra  1592,  aged  13,  conti- 
nued there  about  two  years,  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  honours  1601,  made 
Knight  of  the  Garter  1st  of  James  I. 
and  Governor  of  Portsmouth  six  years 
after.  In  1626  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Chancellour  of  this  University, 
being  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  the  King's  Household.  He 


was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  but  was  himself 
learned,  and  endowed  to  admiration  with 
a  poetical  genie,  as  by  those  amorous  and 
not  inelegant  Aires  and  Poems  of  his 
composition  doth  evidently  appear ;  some 
of  which  had  musical  notes  set  to  them 

by  Henry  Lawes  He 

died  suddenly  in  his  house  called  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  in  London,  on  the  10th  of 
April  in  1630,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  his  nativity,  made  several  years 
before  by  Mr.  Tho.  Allen  of  Gloucester 
Hall ;  whereupon  his  body  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  at  Salisbury,  near 
to  that  of  his  father." 

And  also  in  the  Fasti,  where  he 
thus  speaks  of  him  : 

"  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  very  picture  and  viva  effigies  of  nobi- 
lity, a  person  truly  generous,  a  singular 
lover  01  learning  and  the  professors  there- 
of, and  therefore  bv  the  academicians 
elected  their  Chancellor  some  years  after 
this.  [30th  of  August,  1605,  when  he 
was  created  M.A.  the  King  being  then 
at  Oxford.] 

"  His  person  was  rather  majestic  than 
elegant,  and  his  presence,  whether  quiet 
or  in  motion,  was  full  of  stately  gravity. 
His  mind  was  purely  heroic,  often  stout, 
but  never  disloyal ;  and  so  vehement  an 
opposer  of  the  Spaniard,  that  when  that 
mutch  fell  under  consideration  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  K.  Jam.  I.  he 
would  sometimes  rouze,  to  the  trepida- 
tion of  that  King,  yet  kept  in  favour  still ; 
for  his  Majesty  knew  plain  dealing,  as  a 
iewel  in  all  men,  so  in  a  Privy  Counsel- 
lor an  ornamental  duty;  and  the  same 
true-beartedness  commended  him  to  K. 
Ch.  I." 

My  Lord  Clarendon's  character 
is  much  fuller,  but  so  exact  and  elo- 
quent, so  fine  a  model  of  sincere  histo- 
rical painting,  that  I  will  not  mutilate 
it  to  hurry  on  the  argument  founded 
upon  it. 

"  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the 
most  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  of 
any  man  of  that  age ;  and,  having  a  great 
office  in  the  court,  he  made  the  court  it- 
self better  esteemed,  and  more  reverenced 
in  the  country.  And  as  he  had  a  great 
number  of  friends  of  the  best  men,  so  no 
man  had  ever  the  confidence  to  avow 
himself  to  be  his  enemy.  He  was  a  man 
very  well  bred,  and  of  excellent  parts, 
and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject, 
having  a  good  proportion  of  learning,  and 
a  readv  wit  to  apply  to  it,  and  enlarge 
upon  it ;  of  a  pleasant  and  facetious  hu- 
mour, and  a  disposition  affable,  generous, 
and  magnificent.  He  was  master  of  a 
large  fortune  from  bis  ancestors,  and  had 
a  great  addition  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
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and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life,  she 
out-living  him;  but  ail  served  not  his 
expence,  which  was  only  limited  by  his 
great  mind,  and  occasions  to  use  it  nobly. 

"  He  lived  many  years  about  the  court 
before  in  it — and  never  by  it  \  being  ra- 
ther regarded  and  esteemed  by  King 
James,  than  loved  and  favoured.  After 
the  foul  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  he 
was  made  Lord   Chamberlain  of  the 
King's  house,  more  for  the  court's  sake 
than  his  own;  and  the  court  appeared 
with  the  more  lustre,  because  he  had  the 
government  of  that  province.    As  he 
spent  and  lived  upon  his  own  fortune,  so 
he  stood  upon  his  own  feet,  without  any 
other  support  than  of  his  proper  virtue 
and  ment ;  and  lived  towards  the  favou- 
rites with  that  decency,  as  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  censure  or  reproach  his  mas- 
ter's judgment  and  election,  but  as  with 
men  of  his  own  rank.    He  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  in  the  court,  because  be 
never  desired  to  get  that  for  himself 
which  others  laboured  for,  but  was  still 
readie  to  promote  the  pretences  of  worthy 
men.    And  be  was  equally  celebrated  in 
the  country,  for  having  received  no  obli- 
gations from  the  court  which  might  cor- 
rupt or  sway  his  affections  and  judge- 
ment: so  that  all  who  were  displeased 
and  unsatisfied  in  the  court,  or  with  the 
court,  were  always  inclined  to  put  them- 
selves under  his  banner,  if  he  would  have 
admitted  them;  and  yet  he  did  not  so 
reject  them  as  to  make  them  espouse  an- 
other shelter;  but  so  far  suffered  them  to 
depend  on  him,  that  he  could  restrain 
them  from  breaking  out  beyond  private 
resentments  and  murmurs. 

44  He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  religion  and  justice  which  he 
believed  could  only  support  it ;  and  his 
friendships  were  only  with  men  of  those 
principles.  And  as  his  conversation  was 
most  with  men  of  the  most  pregnant  parts 
and  understanding,  so  towards  any  such, 
who  needed  support  or  encouragement, 
though  unknown,  if  fairly  recommended 
to  him,  he  vas  very  liberal.  Sure  never 
man  was  planted  in  a  court  that  was  fitter 
for  that  soil,  or  brought  better  qualities 
with  him  to  purify  that  air. 

M  Yet  his  memory  must  not  be  flattered 
that  his  virtues  and  good  inclinations 
may  be  believed;  be  was  not  without 
some  alloy  of  vice,  nor  without  being 
clouded  with  great  infirmities,  which  he 
had  in  too  exorbitant  a  proportion.  He 
indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  almost  in  all  excesses.  To  women, 
whether  out  of  his  natural  constitution, 
or  for  want  of  his  domestic  content  and 
delight,  (in  which  he  was  most  unhappy, 
for  he  paid  much  too  dear  for  his  wife's 
fortune  by  taking  her  person  into  the  bar- 
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gain)  »<w  immoderately  given  up.  But 
therein  he  likewise  retained  such  a  power 
and  jurisdiction  over  his  very  appetite, 
that  he  was  not  so  much  transported  with 
beauty  and  outward  allurements,  as  with 
those  advantages  of  the  mind  as  mani- 
fested extraordinary  wit  and  spirit  and 
knowledge,  and  administered  pleasure  in 
the  conversation.  To  these  he  sacrificed 
himself,  Mm  precious  time,  and  much  of  his 
fortune.  And  some  who  were  nearest 
nis  trust  and  friendship,  were  not  without 
apprehension,  that  his  natural  vivacity 
and  vigour  of  mind  began  to  lessen  and 
decline  by  those  excessive  indulgences. 

«*  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  King 
James,  or  presently  after,  he  was  made 
Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  house, 
that  the  staff  of  Chamberlain  might  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  the 
Earl  of  Montgomery,  upon  a  new  con- 
tract of  friendship  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  after  whose  death  he  had 
likewise  such  offices  of  his  as  he  most 
affected,  of  honour  and  command ;  none 
of  profit,  which  he  cared  not  for;  and 
within  two  years  after,  he  died  himself  of 
an  apoplexy,  after  a  full  and  cheerful 
supper. 

"  A  short  story  may  not  be  unfitly  in* 
serted,  it  being  very  frequently  mention- 
ed by  a  person  of  known  integrity,  who 
at  that  time  being  on  his  way  to  London, 
met  at  Maidenhead  some  persons  of  qua- 
lity, of  relation  or  dependence  upon  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  (Sir  Charles  Mor- 
gan, commonly  called  General  Morgan, 
who  had  commanded  an  army  in  Ger- 
many and  defended  Stoad;  Dr.  Field, 
then  Bishop  of  St  David's;  and  Dr. 
Chafin,  the  Earl's  then  chaplain  in  his 
house,  and  much  in  his  favour.)  At  sup- 
per one  of  them  drank  a  health  to  the 
Lord  Steward;  upon  which  another  of 
them  said,  *that  ne  believed  his  Lord 
was  at  that  time  very  merry,  for  be  had 
now  outlived  the  day,  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  •  had  prognosticated  upon  his 
nativity  he  would  not  outlive ;  but  be  had 
done  it  now,  for  that  was  his  birth- day, 
which  had  completed  bis  age  to  fifty 
years.'  The  next  morning,  by  the  time 
they  came  to  Colebrook,  they  met  with 
the  news  of  his  death. 

"  He  died  exceedingly  lamented  by 
men  of  all  qualities,  and  left  many  of  his 
servants  and  dependants  good  estates, 
raised  out  of  his  employments  and  bounty." 
Nor  had  his  heir  cau^e  to  complain ;  for 
though  his  expences  had  been  very  mag- 


•  Sandford  may  be  a  mistake  of  Lord 
Clarendon  for  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall ; 
if  not,  it  will  follow  that  two  astrologers 
calculated  Herbert's  nativity,  and  that 
they  concurred  in  their  interpretation  of 
his  horoscope.  , 
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nificent  (and  it  may  be  the  leas  consider- 
ed, and  bis  improvidence  the  leas,  be- 
cause be  had  no  child  to  inherit,)  inso- 
much as  he  left  a  great  debt  charged  upon 
the  estate;  yet  considering  the  wealth 
he  left  in  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture,  and 
the  estate  his  brother  enjoyed  in  right  of 
his  wife  (who  was  not  tit  to  manage  it 
herself)  during  her  long  life,  he  may 
be  justly  said  to  have  inherited  as  good 
an  estate  from  Aim,  as  HE  had  from  his 
father,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in 
England." 

Although  the  above  admirable  cha- 
racter conducts  the  Earl  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  1  am  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  yet,  besides  the 
ornamental  effect  of  so  complete  a 
production,  the  anecdote  which  refers 
to  judicial  astrology  is  necessary,  to 
make  out  some  points  of  parallel  in 
the  Sonnets  themselves. 

Greatly  to  the  honour  of  Clarendon, 
the  above  character  has  one  feature, 
which  biographers  of  the  present  day 
are  careful  to  omit.  It  speaks  fear- 
lessly of  the  "  exorbitant  proportion 
of  his  infirmities,"  and  yet  shows  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  the  race  of  men.  One  of  these  in- 
firmities is  pointed  at  in  the  Sonnets, 
and  the  great  poet  himself  seems  im- 
plicated with  him.  Dr.  Drake  wishes 
that  22  of  the  Sonnets  had  never  been 
published — "  because  if  we  dismiss 
these  confessional  Sonnets,  not  the 
slightest  moral  stain  can  rest  on  the 
character  of  Shakespeare."  But  why 
should  he  be  so  anxious,  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare,  to  exhibit  "a  faultless 
monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw  ?" 
— a  being  transcending  us  so  immea- 
surably in  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  not  evincing  his  kindred  by  the 
slightest  error  in  his  personal  con- 
duct! Surely,  as  repented  error  ex- 
cites no  imitation,  it  is  better  to  keep 
down  our  arrogance,  by  showing  the 
greatest  of  us  not  entirely  spotless.  It 
is  not  for  the  purposes  of  common- 
place morality,  that  we  hear  autho- 
ritatively from  the  reading-desk — '*  If 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us." 

I  at  length  proceed  with  the  inves- 
tigation, having  established  much  re- 
lative matter  on  unquestionable  autho- 
rity. It  will  be  now  readily  admitted 
that  when  Mr.  W  illiam  Herbert  came 
up  to  town  from  college,  he  was  in 
the  vernal  blossom  of  existence ;  and 
all  that  the  Sonnets  express  at>  to  the 


beauty  of  his  person  may  be  credited 
upon  a  sight  of  Vandyke's  picture  of 
him  in  his  maturity.  The  poet  seems 
to  be  merely  transprosed  by  the  bio- 
grapher in  the  account  of  his  atten- 
tions to  the  sex,  which  previous  quo- 
tations have  placed  before  the  reader. 
Even  the  particular  temper  of  our 
youth,  who  was  addicted,  says  Row- 
land Whyte,  to  melancholy,  is  marked 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  8th  Sonnet. 

«•  Musick  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  mu- 

sick  sadly  9 
Why  lov'st  thou  (hat,  which  thou  receiv'st 
not  gladly?" 

III.  There  are  many  passages  in 
these  Sonnets,  which,  as  they  infer 
the  superior  condition  of  his  young 
friend,  express  also  the  fear  that  rea- 
sons of  rank  and  state  might  separate 
them :  that  an  intimacy  with  the 
Player  might  sully  the  future  Peer, 
and  that  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
the  latter  to  "  hold  his  honour  at  a 
wary  distance."  This  reflection  in- 
duces the  Poet  to  lament  his  degraded 
condition,  which  made  him  "  a  motley 
to  the  view"  of  an  unworthy  crowd. 
A  few  such  complaints  shall  follow. 

'*  Let  me  confess,  that  we  two  must  be 
twain. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  Uvea  a  separable  spigot. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee 
shame ; 

Nor  thou  with  public!:  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy 
name."  Sonnet  xxxvl 

"  Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time 
come, 

When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  de- 
fects, 

When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt 
strangely  pass,  [thine  eye ; 

And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it 

Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity." 

I  reasoned  upon  the  latter  passage 
in  the  opening,  without  pointing  to 
the  particular  person  addressed  ;  it  is 
here  repeated  to  establish  my  hypo- 
thesis. Even  the  sage  and  moral 
Spenser  apologizes  for  presenting  the 
Faery  Queene  to  the  grave  Lord  Trea- 
surer of  England ;  and  only  hopes  ac- 
ceptance from  its  deeper  sense,  which 
such  an  eye  as  Lord  Burleigh's  might 
rest  upon  with  approbation. 
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«  To  you,  right  noble  Lord,  whose  care- 
full  brest 

To  menage  of  most  grave  affaires  is  bent, 
Unfitly  I  these  idle  rimes  present, 
The  labour  of  lost  time,  and  wit  unsfciid : 
Yet,  if  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  waid, 
And  the  dim  veUe,  with  which  from  com- 
mon view 

Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid, 
Perhaps  not  vaine  they  may  appear  to  you.'* 

Spenser's  follower,  Chapman,  thought 
heavenly  poetry  the  true  aliment  of 
great  minds ;  and  proudly,  but  not 
vainly,  said  so.  See  the  Sonnets  with 
his  Homer. 

Burleigh  however,  it  is  well  known, 
frowned  upon  such  levities,  and  consi- 
dered 

**  That  poesie  was  a  removed  thing 
From  grave  administry  of  publike  weales." 

How  Shakespeare  conceived  himself 
degraded  by  the  profession  to  which 
he  owes  his  immortality,  it  is  worth 
while  to  show  fully. 

"  Alas !  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and 
there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view." 

Sonnet  cx. 

**  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  publlck  meant,  which  publick  man- 
ners breeds.  [a  brand  ; 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  6ubdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

Sonnet  cxi. 

One  more  struggle  of  the  Poet  to 
bear  himself  above  the  reach  of  illibe- 
ral obloquy,  by  the  shield  which  his 
Patron's  favour  threw  before  him. 

«<  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression 
Jill,  [brow ; 

Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-thc-world,  and  1  must  strive 
To  know  my  sftames  and  praises  from  your 
tongue. 

In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  crilick  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are." 

That  Shakespeare's  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  by  the  usual  treatment  of 
his  profession,  may  be  obvious  from 
the  language  even  of  King  James's 
licence  to  his  own  company  acting  at 
the  Globe.  That  monarch  wills  and 
commands  all  Justices,  Mayors,  She- 
riffs, Constables,  Headboroughs,  and 
other  Officers,  to  allow  them  to  act 


throughout  his  dominions,  "  without 
any  letts,  hindrances,  or  molestations : 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  be  aiding  or 
assisting  to  them,  if  any  wrong  be  to 
them  offered ;  and  to  allow  them  such 
former  courtesies  as  hath  been  given 
to  men  of  their  place  and  quality." 

As  Lord  Pembroke  received  the 
garter  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
reign,  there  is  every  reason  for  think- 
ing that  his  friendship  for  our  Poet 
procured  the  above  licence  from  King 
James. 

IV.  The  80th,  82nd,  85th,  and  86th 
Sonnets  contain  references  to  the  better 
spirit,  who  studiously  celebrated  the 
same  object  with  Shakespeare,  and 
whom  I  promised  to  make  distinctly 
known  to  the  reader. 

"  O,  how  I  faint  when  1  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his 
might, 

To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of 
your  fame !"         Sonnet  lxxx. 

The  modern  reader  would  be  apt  to 
think  that  Shakespeare  could  only  re- 
gard Spenser  as  his  superior — but  this 
is  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  esti- 
mates of  poetry  in  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth.   Acknowledged  learning  greatly 
predominated  over  genius.    The  mo- 
dern  stage  had  not  drawn  aside  the 
veneration  for  the  classic  drama,  and 
the  scholar  still  indulged  his  followers 
with  plays  upon  the  ancient  model. 
He  thought  the  best  of  modern  plays 
but  gross  and  barbarous ;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  called  upon 
scholars  like  himself,  to  resist  the  bar- 
barian of  the  north,  who  threatened 
with  oblivion  their  more  classical  pro- 
ductions.   Notwithstanding  "  the  di- 
vinity that  stirr'd  within  him,"  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  actually 
vailed  his  bonnet,  not  only  to  Spenser, 
but  to  Daniel  and  Chapman,  to  Har- 
rington and  to  Fairefax.    We  see  them 
invariably  *•  pa&s  him  by,"  not  deign- 
ing to  consider  him  of  their  fraternity ; 
and  a  modern  worshipper  of  our  Poet, 
after  toiling  through  names  with  which 
he  is  little  acquainted,  wonders  by 
what  strange  blindness  that  Jupiter 
was  ever  unobserved,  to  whom  the 
rest  have  become  merely  satellites,  in- 
visible to  the  common  eye,  and  only 
known  to  exist  from  the  telescopic  dis- 
coveries of  the  antiquary. 

But  that  Spenser  was  not  so  abso- 
lute a  sovereign  in  the  period  to  which 
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I  have  referred,  is  proved  by  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  points  out  that  poet's  rival 
and  his  own,  in  his  delightful  comedy 
of  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman.  It 
is  one  of  the  topics  chosen  by  True- 
wit,  to  deter  Morose  from  marriage; 
whose  lady,  he  tells  him,  will  not  care 
how  his  acres  melt,  "  so  as  she  may 
bee  a  stateswoman,  know  all  the  news, 
what  was  done  at  Salisbury,  what  at 
the  Bath,  what  at  Court,  what  in  pro- 
gresse  ;  or,  so  she  may  censure  Poets, 
and  authors,  and  stiles,  and  compare 
*hcm,  Daniel  with  Spenser,  Jonson 
with  the  tot  her  youth,  and  so  foorth." 

This  leads  me  easily  to  my  decision, 
that  Daniel  was  the  belter  spirit  al- 
luded to.  He  was  in  fact  brought  up 
at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Pembrokes, 
and  in  1601,  inscribed  his  Defence  of 
Jiyme  to  William  Herbert.  In  this 
dedication,  he  tells  him, 

*'  I  was  first  encourag'd  or  fram'd  there- 
unto by  your  most  worthy  and  honourable 
mother  ;  receiving  the  first  notion  for  the 
formall  ordering  of  those  compositions  at 
Wttton,  which  I  must  ever  acknowledge 
to  have  beene  my  best  schoole,  and  thereof 
alwayes  am  to  hold  a  feeling  and  gratefull 
memory.  Afterward,  drawne  farther  on 
by  the  well-liking  and  approbation  of  my 
worthy  Lord  [your  father],  the  fosterer 
of  me,  and  my  muse." 

Therefore,  when  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  8  2d  Sonnet,  he  hints  at  the  actual 
ground  of  his  jealousy — Daniel  had 
dedicated  to  William  Herbert. 

u  I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  mv 
muse,  poofc 
And  therefore  may'st  without  attaint  o'cr- 
The  dedicated  word*,  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book." 

Spenser,  let  me  add,  did  not  live  to 
dedicate  to  William  Herbert,  though 
it  ia  admitted  he  eulogized  his  parents. 
This  establishes  Daniel  firmly. 

V.  But  the  Sonnets  not  only  allude 
distinctly  to  Daniel,  but  very  critically 
point  out  some  other  retainers  of  the 


Pembroke  family.  The  Poet  hardly 
preserves  his  temper  when  describing 
the  combination  against  him : 

"  Was  it  hit  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pUcfu,9  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  bis  compeers,  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  fam Uiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast" 

"  Alluding  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  "  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee's 
pretended  intercourse  with  an  angel, 
and  other  familiar  spirits."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it — the  fact  is 
upon  record.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Pembroke  family  were  Dee's  chief 
patrons.  Their  exalted  minds  and  va  - 
rious  accomplishments  did  not  exempt 
them  from  the  mania  of  their  times — 
though  the  sounder  philosophy  of 
Shakespeare  led  him  thus  to  denounce 
the  Charlatans,  who  then  infested  the 
great,  and  upon  fantastical  science 
grounded  predictions,  which  hung  like 
a  mildew  upon  a  long  existence. 

The  reader  will  refer  back  to  Antony 
a  Wood's  memoir,  where  he  will  find 
that  Thomas  Allen,  of  Gloucester 
Hall,  calculated  Pembroke's  nativity. 
He  was  deemed  in  those  days  the  father 
of  all  learning,  and  an  unfeigned  lover 
of  all  good  arts  and  sciences.  This 
mathematician  was  closely  associated 
with  John  Dee,  Tho.  Harriot,  Walt. 
Warner,  Nath.  Torporley,  and  many 
others ;  and  Dee  pretended  to  an  in- 
tercourse with  familiar  spirits.  I  have 
shown  that  Daniel  was  domiciliated  at 
Wilton,  within  the  very  lime-twigs  of 
the  Necromancer's  spells.  Who  shall 
say  that  "  he  came  off  safe?"  The 
amiable  Countess,  however  learned 
and  virtuous,  was  herself,  alas !  un- 
provided of 

"  That  Moly 
Which  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave." 

Allen  lived  to  verify  his  prediction 


•  Among  the  brightest,  and  certainly  the  purest  of  these  spirits,  the  Poet's  gallan- 
try, as  well  as  gratitude,  would  lead  him  to  number  Mary  Herbert,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  to  whom  her  excellent  brother  inscribed  the  Arcadia.  Wilton,  the  reader 
has  just  seen,  wag  acknowledged  by  Daniel,  to  have  been  his  bett  school.  The  perfec- 
tions of  this  enchanting  woman  are  solemnly  and  truly  summed  up  by  B.  Jonson,  in 
her  epitaph. 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  kill'st  such  another, 
Fair,  and  good,  and  learn'd  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 
Gent.  Mao.  October,  1832. 
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of  William  Herbert's  death  :  the  sub- 
ject of  his  calculation,  perhaps  its  vic- 
tim, died  in  1630;  and  Allen  himself 
followed,  two  years  after,  at  the  great 
age  of  90.  What  he  knew  of  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  and  natural  phi* 
losophy,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
praises  of  Seiden  and  Camden.  But 
judicial  astrology  was  his  "  favourite 
and  first  pursuit,"  and  he  left  a  ma- 
nuscript commentary  upon  the  2d  and 
3d  books  of  Ptolemv  de  mtrorum  judi- 


at  ail  apply  to  Lord  Southampton — 

either  as  to  his  age,  character,  or 
the  bustle  and  activity  of  a  life  dis- 
tinguished by  distant  and  hazardous 
services  —  to  some  of  which  they 
must  have  alluded,  had  he  been  their 
object. 

6.  That  they  were  really  addressed  id 
Mr.  William  Herbert,  in  his  youth, 
to  whom  the  initials  do  apply  ;  and 
that  he  wo*  a  patron  and  friend  of 
Shakespeare. 


cits,  w  hich  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wil-    7.  That  the  two  biographers  of  Mr. 


William  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord 
Pembroke,  establish  his  right  to  the 
Sonnets,  by  echoing  the  contents  of 
them.  That  they  display  the  same 
merits,  and  the  same  faults  in  the 
person,  and  thus  prove  the  identity 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

8,  That  the  poet  Daniel,  and  not  Spen- 
ser,  was  the  bitter  spirit,  of  whom 
Shakespeare  expresses  his  jealousy 
in  the  Sonnets.  That  Daniel  also 
dedicated  to  William  Herbert,  and 
that  Shakespeare  literally  alludes  to 
such  dedicutioa  in  the  Sonnets  them- 
selves. 

9.  That  even  the  astrologers  Dee  and 
others,  whom  Shakespeare  mentions 
in  those  Sonnets,  were,  like  Daniel, 
retainers  of  the  Pembroke  family ; 
and  that  Allen,  who  calculated  Her- 
bert's nativity,  as  his  biographer 
informs  us,  was  one  of  that  set  of 
impostors. 

So  that  it  is  conceived,  from  these 
united  proofs,  the  question  to  whom 

3.  That  it  is  impossible  Queen  Eliza-  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  addressed, 
beth  could  ever  have  been  the  ob-  is  now  decided,  and  that,  in  future, 
ject  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  even  W.  H.  as  William  Herbert,  subee- 
thongh  Spenser  had  addressed  his  quentry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  will  be 
Amoretti  to  her.  deemed,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  says,  fully  en- 

4.  But  that  Spenser  never  did  so ;  but    titled  to 

to  the  lady  whom  he  married  ;  «  Tkjs  eternity  promised  by  our  avsa- 
whose  name  was  also  Elizabeth.  living  Port." 

5.  That  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  do  not  J.  B. 


liam  Lilly. 

Thus,  by  s  most  extraordinary  con- 
currence indeed,  the  Sonnets  seem  to 
have  only  graced  with  verse  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  a  Wood  and 
Clarendon ;  and  the  character  of  Lord 
Pembroke  in  prose  only  establishes 
him  to  have  been  the  hitherto  con- 
cealed friend  and  patron  of  Shake- 
speare's muse. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  multiply 
quotations,  by  which  my  essay  would 
have  been  merely  dilated ;  for  when  a 
point  is  clearly  established,  enough 
has  been  done.  The  inquiry,  now 
brought  to  its  close,  will  I  think  be 
found  to  have  proved 

1.  That  in  the  bookseller's  dedication 
of  the  Sonnets  to  Mr.  W.  H.  the 
object  of  them,  and  not  their  bringer 
forth,  is  certainly  intended. 

2.  That  the  person  to  whom  the  ini- 
tials were  first  applied,  could  not  be 
the  object  of  them,  either  as  to  age 
or  rank. 


CIUNA,  ANS  ITS  NORTH- 

Mr.  Urban,    37'  Hj^^irtet' 

TO  those  persons  who  have  watch- 
ed the  political  and  civil  state  of  China 
during  the  last  few  years,  her  situa- 
tion has  presented  indications  of  in- 
ternal distraction  and  rebellion,  such 
as  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  in 
existence  among  that  submissive  race 
of  people  :  unacquainted  as  we  are 
with  her  interior,  every  rumour  of 
change,  and  every  event  likely  to  lay 
open  her  provinces  to  European  inter- 


wkstern  dependencies. 

course,  is  eagerly  hailed.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  north-western  frontier 
of  China  stretches  to  the  northern  line 
of  the  Altai  chain  of  mountains,  and 
forms  a  boundary  line  betwixt  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Russia.  Of  these  vast 
regions  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
Two  events,  however,  have  rolled  away 
a  small  portion  of  the  clouds  resting 
on  the  very  interesting  region  of  Mon- 
golia, comprising  the  ancient  TangUt 
Tartars  and  all  Mongolia,  as  far  as  the 
Russian   boundaries, — namely,  their 
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internal  commotions,  and  the  spread 
of  Christianity. 

In  this  region  are  comprised  the 
vast  deserts  and  solitudes  spread 
fin  mud  the  north-western  limits  of 
China  Proper,  which  begirts  the  Great 
Wall;  it  has  been  also  the  cradle 
whence  issued  those  swarms  of  war- 
riors which,  under  Zinghis  and  TV 
tnour,  conquered  the  East ;  and  it  is 
the  celebrated  region,  by  which  all 
land  trade  and  intercourse  into  China 
has  proceeded,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
under  the  same  system  of  watchful 
jealousy,  as  her  commerce  is  now  re- 
gulated at  Canton  with  Europe. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  inquire  into  the  character 
and  peculiarities  of  such  a  track,  es- 
pecially when  we  learn  that  it  com- 
bines not  merely  the  geographical  de- 
tails of  this  solitary  inlet  to  the  great 
empire  of  China,  but  that  this  identi- 
cal region  of  Tangut  has,  for  the  last 
half  century,  formed  the  chief  sphere 
of  activity  for  the  Church  of  Home, 
in  its  laudable  endeavour  of  evan- 
gelizing China ;  and  that,  at  the  pe- 
riods last  on  record  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  that  Church,  the  num- 
oer  of  professing  Christians  fell  very 
little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  While  pondering  over  these 
facts,  and  weighing  and  classifying 
the  pages  of  "  Les  Lettrea  Rdifian'tes" 
for  their  details,  a  Chinese  sketch  or 
map  was  brought  before  my  notice. 
It  evidently  gave  a  sketch  of  the  towns 
of  the  districts  of  Western  Tartary, 
and  referred  to  some  domestic  dis- 
turbance. The  real  facts  were,  that  a 
rebellion  had  long  existed  at  Ele,  of  a 
very  sanguinary  nature ;  and  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Ele  sent  the  sketch,  from 
which  the  map  in  p.  318,  has  been 
taken,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  real  extent  of  the 
rebellion.*  The  document  appeared 
both  curious  and  deserving  attention ; 
and  as  this  portion  of  Asia  is  unknown 


*  Recent  intelligence  from  China  states 
that  a  dangerous  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  young  chief, 
taw,  named  Le-te-ming.  The  position 
of  the  rebel  forces  was  very  strong,  t>eing 
a  species  of  amphitheatre  surrounded  bv 
mountains,  and  only  accessible  through 
narrow  passes  among  the  hills.  Reports 
were  abroad  of  an  engagement  having 
taken  place,  in  which  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  were  defeated,  and  twenty  Man- 
darins said  to  be  among  the  slain. 


to  us,  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  t6 
illustrate  it  in  the  following  details, 
and  to  determine  its  sites.  Should 
the  subject  appear  worth  pursuing,  I 
may  hereafter  transmit  to  you  the  par* 
ticulars  (to  me  highly  striking),  how 
such  a  body  of  Christians  have  grown 
up,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  in  this 
remote  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Yours,  &c.  E.  Upham. 

Scythia,  although  perfectly  under- 
stood in  its  geographic  application  in 
the  4th  Century,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
a  reference  to  Ammianus  Marcellinusj 
was  however  forgotten  in  the  5th. 
when  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Armenian 
annalist,  applies  the  name  of  D'janis- 
tan  to  these  regions.  Six  centuries 
later  they  were  all  comprised  under 
the  title  of  Cathay!  All  Northern 
China,  with  a  portion  of  Mongolia 
and  of  Tangut,  were  comprised  in  this 
powerful  state,  which  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  Eastern  geography 
and  history.  The  impression  made  on 
Europe  by  the  sketches  received  of 
these  regions,  may  perhaps  be  in  no 
way  more  fully  illustrated,  than  by 
the  consideration  of  how  constantly 
and  elaborately  the  Emperor  of  Catha^ 
figures  in  all  the  romances  and  litera- 
ture of  those  times. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 
13th  century  to  display  the  phenome- 
non of  the  hordes  of  these  vast  regions 
issuing  forth  from  their  interminable 
plains,  and,  with  the  rapidity  of  wing- 
ed coursers,  breaking  down  all  the  mo- 
narchies of  Asia,  and  threatening  to 
deluge  Europe  with  their  desolating 
bands.  The  progress  and  conquests 
of  Zinghis  Khan  and  of  Timour  might 
well  alarm  and  terrify  the  Western 
world,  who  were  not  then  very  well 
calculated  to  weigh  the  seeds  of  dis- 
union and  dissolution  inherent  in  the 
baseless  fabric  of  power,  the  work  of 
these  Conquerors,  and  co-existent  with 
themselves. 

Equally  a  source  of  surprise  and  of 
interest  must  be,  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  the  consideration  of  how  the 
great  states  of  Europe  guided  themselves" 
(in  such  a  crisis)  to  meet  or  to  avert  the 
impending  storm.  Instead  of  a  mutual 
bond  of  union  ;  an  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil to  regulate  and  require  the  contin- 
gents of  all  Europe,  the  Pope,  in  the1 
plenitude  of  his  prerogative,  dispatches 
some  friars  (humble  individuals  edu- 
cated for  and  in  the  cloisters)  to  meet 
the  Tartarian  armies,  and  to  exhort 
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and  command,  in  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff's name,  to  stay  their  progress, 
to  sheathe  their  swords,  and  to  for- 
bear any  longer  to  slay  Christian 
people.    It  is  to  these  unexampled 
proceedings  ;  to  men  who,  imbued 
with  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
boldly  went  forward  against  the  East- 
ern swarms — men  strong  in  enthu- 
siasm and  in  their  cause — that  we  are 
indebted  for  much  interesting  and  va- 
luable information  on  the  geography 
and  character  of  Central  Asia,  as  it 
-was  under  these  princes ;  and  still 
preserving  enough  of  comparative  cha- 
racter, to  aid  in  the  examination  of 
these  regions  at  the  present  day.  Ru- 
bruquis  and  Goertz  are  worthy  of  our 
attention  ;  and  the  Venetian  traveller, 
Marco  Polo,  whom  a  well-directed 
spirit  of  enterprise  brought,  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  into  the  heart  of 
China,  under  the  fostering  hands  of 
Mr.  Marsden,  throws  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct light  upon  the  manners  and  geo- 
graphy of  this  portion  of  Central  Asia, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Chinese  sketch. 
But  it  was  about  the  era  of  Zinghis 
Khan,  if  not  by  the  will  of  that 
conqueror,  that  the  well-known  term 
of  Mongol  was  applied  to  this  race  of 
Tartars.    A  powerful  and  independent 
kingdom  arose  from  the  ruins  of  his 
empire,  comprising  Cashgar,  Tourfan, 
and  Hami,  and  of  which  the  city  of 
Cashgar  and  Bish-balig  were  the  ca- 
pitals.   It  became  highly  flourishing, 
until  theTangutian  or  Elath  State  ab- 
sorbed the  principal  portions  of  Mon- 
golia; at  length,  however,  the  vast 
empire  of  China,  swayed  by  the  Mand- 
tchou  dynasty,  extended  its  views, 
and  carried  its  arms  into  independent 
Tartary ;  and  Kiaung  Loung  (who  has 
been  termed  the  Trajan  of  the  Chinese 
annals)  completed,  in  1759,  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  country.    Russian  Si- 
beria, and  the  outskirts  northward  of 
Mongolia  or  China,  now  Tartary, 
meet;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
each  state,  both  Russia  as  well  as 
China,  appropriate  their  respective 
slopes  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
these  regions  for  the  exile  and  deten- 
tion of  their  criminals;  the  Russian 
place  of  banishment  being  the  mines 
of  Nirtshink,  in  the  province  of  Irkutz; 
and  the  Chinese  site  at  Ele  is  also  si- 
tuate on  the  same  range  of  the  Thian 
Chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains. 

The  sketch  of  the  Chinese  route 
from  the  point  of  Ele,  and  also  the 


route  from  Kotan  to  Hami,  and 
thence  into  China,  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth  our  interest,  after  the  former 
state  of  these  countries  has  been  thus 
briefly  detailed ;  for  it  clearly  exhibits 
the  same  track  as  the  commerce  of  the 
East  passed  over  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  every  investigation  of  an- 
cient writers  confirms  it  to  have  re- 
mained so  through  each  successive 
era.  But  when  we  sec  what  value 
the  products  of  these  distant  marts 
have  ever  held  in  the  estimation  of 
man  from  the  earliest  of  times  ;  how 
very  strikingly  nature  seems  to  allot 
to  the  East  the  monopoly  of  ivory, 
precious  gems,  gold,  and  perfumes, 
so  much  the  desire  of  the  opulent  in 
all  ages  ;  it  must  excite  wonder  that  so 
little  is  known  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  supplying  what  has  always 
been  most  coveted  by  the  rich  and 
luxurious.  The  voluptuous  patrician 
of  Rome  depended  for  his  pomp  on 
the  silks  and  essences  of  Serica ;  so 
does  the  noble  of  the  19th  century ; 
and  commerce  has  conferred  wealth 
and  national  grandeur  on  every  state 
which  has  (for  however  short  a  time) 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Once  become  an  entrepot  of 
her  trade,  no  matter  whether  the  ste- 
rile granite  rocks  of  Elephantine,  or 
the  sands  of  the  Cobi,  or  the  deserts  of 
Palmyra  arc  the  spot,  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  fostered  by  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  man,  soon  transformed  ste- 
rility into  abundance,  and  the  soli- 
tary wilderness  into  the  magnificence 
of  stately  courts  and  palaces.  It  is  not 
only  to  the  pride  of  man  that  these 
regions  hold  out  temptations,  but  the 
natural  features  of  this  portion  of  our 
globe  supply  materials  of  unequalled 
interest  and  grandeur.  The  Him- 
maleh  Chain  is  depicted  to  the  won- 
dering eye  in  the  astonishing  scenes  it 
presents,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Fraser  ;  the  Boloo,  the  Emodian,  the 
Altai  chains  surely  require  their  his- 
torian. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  seek 
only  the  gold  and  the  precious  stones 
of  these  giants  of  the  earth,  while 
there  remains,  unknown  and  un- 
sought for,  such  stores  of  nature's 
wealth.  No  geologist  or  botanist  has 
ever  curiously  regarded  these  exten- 
sive tracts ;  no  traveller  has  sketched, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Himmaleh, 
any  features  of  their  impressive  sce- 
nery. Wc  cannot  but  lament  that 
sucn  ardour  of  enterprise  should  be 
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lavished  on  the  pestiferous  burning 
■wastes  of  Africa,  while  these  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  locale  of  such 
interesting  record,  should  be  unvisit- 
ed,  unsought,  and  comparatively  un- 
known. The  rapid  and  romantic  enter- 
prise of  Cochrane,  through  the  frozen 
Siberian  regions,  extending  to  the 
Northern  Icy  Sea,  seizes  most  power- 
fully on  the  mind,  although  the  supply 
of  information  must  be  deemed  scanty, 
in  comparison  with  the  novelty  and 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  what 
would  not  then  result  from  the  energy 
and  science  of  many  of  our  enterpris- 
ing travellers,  examining,  with  their 
scientific  research,  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia  ?  The  recesses  of  their 
valleys,  taken  graphically,  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  this  portion  of  the 
earth,  combine  every  climate,  and  con- 
tain, doubtless,  numberless  species  of 
the  vegetable  world  unknown  to  sci- 
ence. "  Here,"  Malte  Brun  observes, 
"  are  found  to  exist  every  animal  use- 
ful to  the  purposes  of  man : — the 
horse,  the  wild  ass,  the  camel  with 
two  humps,  the  yak,  the  wild  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  chamois,  the  antelope, 
roam  in  herds;  here  are  found  the 
musk  animal,  whose  odoriferous  per- 
fumes were  probably  the  incentive  to 
the  laborious  journeys  of  the  ancients ; 
here  also  are  the  fine  and  valuable  furs 
to  be  procured  as  plentifully  as  in  Si- 
beria ;  for  in  the  central  plateau  of  Asia 
nature  has  congregated,  as  in  a  corner 
of  the  world,  the  largest  quantity  of 
those  species,  which  her  bounty  usu- 
ally distributes  to  far  distant  climes." 

As  all  we  know  of  these  regions  is 
principally  to  be  collected  from  the 
reports  of  early  travellers,  and  chiefly 
of  Marco  Polo,  connected  with  local 
accounts  from  Chinese  and  Mongolian 
sources  ;  so  the  present  sketch  of  some 
important  points  of  this  very  interest- 
ing section  of  Central  Asia,  will  be 
found,  on  comparison,  to  accord  in  all 
essential  points,  in  their  detail  and 
itinerary,  with  the  accounts  given  by 
each  traveller.  The  conformity  of  po- 
sition, and  regularity  of  their  itine- 
raries, are  very  material ;  inasmuch  as 
the  geographic  site  of  Kotan,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Chinese  map,  in 
reference  to  Hami,  suggests  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  city  of  Yarkun  being  ne- 
cessarily seated  in  the  line  of  route ; 
as  Kotan  is  marked  not  only  on  our 
maps,  but  on  a  general  Chinese  map 
of  China,  at  least  three  degrees  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Yarkun,  and  there- 


fore to  the  eye,  on  the  map,  much 
nearer  to  Hami.  Each  route,  how- 
ever', of  every  traveller  to  China,  takes 
consecutively  Kotan,  Yarkun,  and 
Hami,  in  their  relative  positions. 
Just  as  the  Chinese  route,  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  exhibits  them,  so  also 
does  the  Chinese  itinerary  of  the  ge- 
neral of  Kiaung  Loung,  in  the  con- 
quest of  these  towns  in  1759.  There 
are  ample  reasons  to  rest  this  circum- 
stance on,  in  the  physical  obstacles 
which  seemingly  interdict  any  other 
track,  from  Hami  towards  the  north- 
west of  Kotan,  than  through  the  line 
of  towns  which  follow  the  Celestial 
Mountains.  It  is  known  that  there 
are  active  volcanoes  in  this  chain  ;  nu- 
merous rivers  flow  from  its  flanks,  and 
form  unwholesome  swampy  tracts; 
the  Great  Desert  also  spreads  in  every 
direction  around  its  dreary  sands. 
Knowing  then  these  obstacles,  and 
perceiving  that  the  same  route,  at 
such  distant  eras,  is  always  taken,  we 
cannot  but  rest  satisfied,  in  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
this  portion  of  Asia,  with  the  fact  as 
it  stands  before  us. 

East  to  west. — First  route. 

1.  Suh  chow.   Soutclieou.    The  fron- 

tier city  within  the  great  wall, 
on  the  north- western  frontier  of 
China. 

2.  The  Kea  yuh  Gate. 

3.  Yuh  mun  keen.  Probably  the Khya 

yu  quan  of  Goertz,  close  to  the 
great  wall. 

4.  Gan  se  chow.    Whence  a  line  to 

the  S.  marks  the  isolated  town 
Tungkwang. 

5.  Hami. 

6.  Too  loo.  Fan.  Tourfan. 

7.  Ho  shih  ha.    Kasha  of  Goertz. 

8.  Koo  chay.  Koutche. 

9.  Yarkund. 

10.  Ying  keih  urh. 

11.  Kotan. 

Second  route,  branching  off  from 
Hami,  and  inclining  to  the  northward  ; 
proceeding  alsofrom  east  to  west  toEle. 

1 .  Chin  »e  Foo. 

2.  Ke  tae  hem. 

3.  Teih  kwa.    From  hence  a  route  is 

drawn  across  to  Too  Loo. 

4.  Stty  lae.    The  first  point  north, 

and  in  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  whole  route. 

5.  Fow  hang. 

6.  Chang  keih. 

7.  Ele. 

Ta  urh  pa  Iw. 

The  Ping  kow  ling  te  mountain. 
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-  Rebellion  originated  at  Kotan  from  the  following  circumstance:— The  natives 
cut  down  a  forest,  which  the  Chinese  troops  said  spoiled  their  Fun  Shwuy,  or 
good  luck  ;  an  affray  took  place,  and  some  officers  were  killed. 
Ele,  the  place  of  exile  from  Canton. 

Part  of  them  passed  over  to  Chang  keih,  and  took  possession  of  it 
Kebols  advanced  to  Ho  shih  ha  or  Cashgar? 
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The  object,  therefore,  of  the  present 
paper  consists  in  shewing,  by  tne  facta 
stated  in  Marco  Polo  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  their  itineraries,  that  the 
Chinese  sketch  may  be  regarded  as  a 
route,  if  we  may  look  to  the  narratives 
of  the  observing  travellers  as  supply, 
ing  one;  and  if  this  seems  fairly  esta- 
blished, it  certainly  adds  an  import- 
ant  accession  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
geographic  points  of  the  towns  it  exhi- 
bits ;  and  it  corrects  a  doubt,  felt  by 
the  moat  experienced  writers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  continuation  of  the  great 
wall  of  China  in  this  immediate  di- 

The  extent  of  the  outline  traced  by 
the  route,  may  be  assumed  as  em- 
bracing from  36  to  43  North  Latitude, 
and  from  70  to  95  East  Longitude. 

The  illustration  will  commence  from 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Chinese  domi- 
nions, which  is  immediately  entered 
after  passing  the  great  wall,  and  con- 
sequently forming  the  point  from 
which  all  the  grand  routes  diverge  to- 
wards the  north  and  west  to  Mongo- 
lia, Turkistan,  Tibet,  and  Saniarcande. 

1.  Smk  chow.  Soutcheov.  Marco 
Polo  describes  the  inhabitants  as  "  ge- 
nerally idolaters,  xeith  some  Christians. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  adjacent,  the 
best  rhubarb  is  produced ;  the  people 
depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  the  flesh  of  their  cat- 
tle, and  do  not  engage  in  trade  ;  the 
district  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  the 
complexion  of  the  natives  brown." 

According  to  M.  Guignes,  this  dis- 
trict was  once  subject  to  the  state  of 
Tourfan,  but  wa3  afterwards  con- 
ered  by  the  Chinese,  and  made  part 
the  province  of  Chen-si. 
It  was  visited  in  1420  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  Shah  Rokh,  who  de- 
scribe its  form  as  a  perfect  square,  the 
usual  character  of  Chinese  towns.  At 
thi6  period,  or  about  150  years  after 
the  death  of  Zinghis  Khan,  the  Em- 
peror of  Cathay,  Northern  China,  with 
Mongolia  and  Tangut,  had  constructed 
his  empire  out  of  this  part  of  the  Tar- 
tar conquests,  and  made  the  city  of 
Kan  Balik.  his  capital,  as  well  as  Cash- 
gar.  In  the  long  interval  between  the 
visits  of  Polo  and  the  missionary 
Goertz,  an  entire  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  Christian  population,  which 
no  longer  existed ;  an  effect,  no  doubt, 
produced  by  the  Mahommedan  as- 
cendancy. In  the  writings  of  Profes- 
sor Pallas  will  be  found  a  particular 


account  of  the  trade  in  rhubarb,  car- 
ried on  from  this  district,  through  the 
agency  of  merchants,  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  Kiakhta.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing account  of  the  first  use  of  this  va- 
luable root  in  the  narrative  of  Goertz. 

The  province  itself  is  described  by 
Grosier  as  having  been  sterile  and  un- 
productive ;  but  that  its  importance, 
as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  had  rendered  it 
an  object  of  great  interest  with  the 
Chinese  government.  He  concludes 
with  a  florid  account  of  the  rapid 
amelioration  and  improvement  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Kiaung  Loung. 
According  to  Grosier,  Soutcheou  Pro- 
vince contains  eight  principal  cities, 
four  of  the  second  order,  four  cities  of 
war,  and  a  multitude  of  forts. 

2.  The  Kea  yuh  Gate*  It  has  been 
remarked,  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  note 
446,  page  230,  with  some  surprise, 
that  Marco  Polo  should  not  notice  a 
structure  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  the  Great  Wall  of  China ; 
and  from  that  circumstance,  as  well, 
as  the  silence  of  the  ambassadors  from 
Shah  Rokh  on  the  same  point,  occa- 
sion has  been  taken  to  doubt  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a  wall  in  this  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  reasoning  ia 
exceedingly  probable,  and  the  objec- 
tion taken  from  their  silence  is  plaus- 
ible;  but  the  hazard  of  arguing  hypo- 
thetically  from  a  negation  is  strongly 
demonstrated ;  for  1st,  The  completion 
of  the  wall  is  an  historic  fact,  as  the 
late  Sir  George  Staunton  observes,  as 
authentic  as  any  which  the  annals  of 
ancient  kingdoms  have  transmitted  to 
posterity ;  and  that  the  wail  exists  in 
this  very  line,  is  demonstrated  by  this 
route.  The  description  given  of  it  in 
the  account  of  the  Russian  mission  by 
G.  Timkowsky,  answers  perfectly  to 
the  Chinese  sketch ;  he  says — 

**  The  wall  is  properly  composed  of  two 
thin  walls,  the  top  of  which  is  cremated; 
the  interval  is  filled  up  with  earth  and 
gravel.  The  foundations  consist  of  large 
unhewn  stones ;  the  rest  of  the  wall  is 
of  brick :  its  height  is  26  feet,  and  its 
breadth,  at  the  top,  14  feet.  Towers,  on 
which  are  many  cast-iron  cannon,  are 
placed  at  about  100  paces  from  each 
other ;  the  great  tower  is  decayed  from 
age;  the  gate  is  much  damaged,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  wall.  No  cure  is  now 
taken  to  keep  it  in  repair." 

•  The  Chinese  character  is  preserved 
in  the  engraving  annexed. 
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Considered  only  as  a  boundary  line 
of  defence  (without  reference  to  its  pro- 
digious extent  and  augmented  strength 
and  solidity  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
of  which  Marco  Polo  and  the  envoys 
might  be  ignorant),  it  would  not  cause 
much  surprise  or  wonder  as  a  struc- 
ture, such  as  it  exhibits  at  this  point. 
The  account  given  by  Goertz  is  very 
clear  : 

"  Estans  partis  de  Camul-Hami,  ilz  ar- 
riv£rent  dans  neuf  jours  a  ces  murs  sep- 
tentrioneux  du  Royaume  de  la  Chine,  en 
un  lieu  nomm£  Chiaicuon  (Kia-yu- 
kuan).  Aians  done  enfin  est<5  recus  dans 
rmclos  de  ce$  murailks,  ilz  arriverent  en 
un  jour  en  la  ville  de  So  cieu  (So  cheu.) 

The  distance,  however,  from  Hami 
to  So  cheu,  being  by  the  maps  280 
miles,  would  render  it  a  journey  for  a 
caravan  of  more  than  ten  days  ;  while 
it  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  in 
page  178,  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo, 
giving  the  same  route,  assigns  the 
same  period  of  ten  days  for  his  jour- 
ney from  Hami  to  So  cheu ;  which 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Goertz. 

Yuh  mutt  heen.  "  There  is  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Eyghours  through  the  de- 
sert, H  says  Ma-touan-lin,  *«  but  its  dan- 
gers are  manifold ;  so  that  travellers  and 
merchants  prefer  the  route  by  Hami,  al- 
though much  longer.  The  sands  com- 
mence, on  the  east,  at  the  city  of  Na- 
chetchum,  where  is  a  very  narrow  pass  or 
gorge,  called  Yu-men-kouan.  After  three 
days'  journey  through  the  sands,  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at  a  valley,  called  the  Evil 
Spirits.  He  here  sacrifices  to  the  deity,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that 
the  winds  may  cease."  ( Is  not  this  tract 
what  our  charts  denominate  the  desert  of 
Lop?    Hubelot,  iv.  309.) 

The  point  of  Hami  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  route,  and  is  al- 
together a  subject  of  such  interest,  as 
will  excuse,  it  is  hoped,  a  fuller  atten- 
tion to  its  detail.  Marco  Polo  ob- 
serves : 

"  Kamul- Hami  is  a  district  situated 
within  the  great  province  of  Tanguth, 
subject  to  the  great  Khan,  and  contains 
many  towns  and  castles,  of  which  the 
principal  city  is  also  named  Kamul.  This 
district  is  in  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween two  deserts ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  desert  already  described,  and  another 
of  smaller  extent,  being  only  about  three 
days'  journey  across.  The  inhabitants 
are  worshippers  of  idoh,  and  have  i/u  ir 
peculiar  language ;  they  subsist  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  possess  in 
abundance,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  the 


wants  of  travellers.    The  men  are  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  and  attend  to  little 
else  than  playing  upon  instruments,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  reading,  writing  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  the 
pursuit,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  amuse- 
ment.  When  strangers  arrive,  and  desire 
to  have  lodging  and  accommodation  at 
their  houses,  it  affords  them  the  highest 
gratification.    They  give  positive  orders 
to  their  wives,  daughters,  sisters  and  other 
female  relations,  to  indulge  their  guests 
in  every  wish,  whilst  they  themselves 
leave  their  homes,  and  retiring  into  the 
city,  send  from  thence  whatever  neces- 
saries may  be  wanted ;  but  for  which,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  they  expect  payment ; 
nor  do  they  return  to  their  own  houses 
as  long  as  the  strangers  remain  in  them. 
This  abandonment  of  the  females  of  their 
family  to  accidental  guests,  who  assume 
the  same  privileges  and  meet  with  the 
same  indulgences  as  if  they  were  their 
own  betrothed  husbands,  is  regarded  by 
these  people  as  doing  them  honour,  and 
adding  to  their  reputation;  considering 
the  hospitable  reception  of  travellers,  who 
(after  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  a  long 
journev)  stand  in  need  of  relaxation,  as 
an  action  agreeable  to  their  deities,  cal- 
culated to  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
increase  upon  their  families,  to  augment 
their  substance,  and  to  procure  them 
safetv  from  all  dangers,  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  all  their  undertakings. 
The  women  are  in  truth  very  handsome, 
very  sensual,  and  fully  disposed  to  con- 
form in  this  respect  to  the  injunctions  of 
their  husbands. 

"  In  the  time  of  Mangu  Khan,  how- 
ever, this  practice  came  to  his  knowl edge, 
and  he  by  edict  strictly  prohibited  the 
continuance  of  it;  they  obeyed  in  grief 
and  sadness  for  three  years,  after  which 
time,  earnestly  petitioning  the  Grand 
Khan,  he  listened  to  their  application, 
sending  them  home,  however,  with  a 
severe  rebuke  on  their  baseness;  they 
returned  with  joy  to  the  great  delight  of 
all  their  people,  who  to  the  present  day 
observe  their  ancient  practice." 

At  the  period  of  Shah  Rokh'a  em- 
bassy, a  century  and  a  half  later, 
Hami  had  passed  under  a  Mahomme- 
dan  government,  most  probably  the 
Empire  of  Cathay. 

Hami,  as  early  as  1360,  appears 
ranked  as  a  tributary  kingdom,  and  is 
enumerated  as  such,  with  its  stipulated 
presents  ;  in  1404  it  also  had  a  Sove- 
reign title  conferred  on  it  by  the  Court 
of  Pekin.  This  circumstance,  added 
to  many  modern  instances,  shows  the 
coincidence  existing  in  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  government  around  its  fron- 
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tier,  not  only  in  the  Tartarian  regions, 
but  in  the  ultra-Gangetic  States,  pre- 
cisely conformable  to  the  feudal  supe- 
riority formerly  exercised  by  the  Ce- 
sarean chief  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
namely,  in  his  right  of  conferring  fiefs 
and  unalienable  titles.*  As  the  Mon- 
golian sovereigns  of  China  became  the 
victims  of  intestine  wars,  they  lost 
their  ascendancy  over  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  Hami  was  subjugated  by 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Too  loo  Fan, 
the  Tourfan  of  our  maps.  It  is  very 
rare  that  such  domination  lasts, 
where  the  feud  has  been  long,  and  the 
force  is  balanced.  However  that  may 
be,  in  1696,  when  the  Mandtchou  race 
had  ascendeVl  the  throne  of  China,  the 
illustrious  Kang-hi  received  the  sub- 
mission and  the  tribute  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hami ;  and,  as  we  may  in  this 
isolated  spot  of  Budhism  trace  many 
long-forgotten  rites,  it  may  be  ex- 
cusable to  name  the  chief  of  their  pre- 
sents to  the  monarch  of  China  to  be 
their  swords,  the  exact  symbol  conse- 
crated in  these  Scythian  regions,  ac- 
cording to  the  details  of  Herodotus, 
to  the  god  of  armies ;  for  one  of 
the  titles  of  Budha  is  Sacya,  or  the 
god  of  armies.  Grosier  asserts  that 
even  as  far  back  as  900  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  there  are  records  of 
a  nomadic  tribe  called  Jdn,  holding 
these  districts,  and  presenting  to  the 
monarch  (always  invested  by  Budhism 
with  a  sacred  character)  the  scymetar, 
as  a  mark  of  their  homage.  Scymetars 
are  the  chief  articles  supplied  in  the 
presents  made  to  the  emperor  Kang- 
hi  as  the  homage  of  the  district  of 
Hami. — Grosier,  ii.  11 9. 

Herodotus,  when  describing  the 
Scythian  rites  to  Mars,  in  the  62nd 
section  of  Melpomene,  observes — 
*■  Upon  the  summit  of  the  pile  each 
Scythian  tribe  places  an  ancient  scyme- 
tar,  which  is  considered  as  the  shrine 
of  Mars  ;"  and  Ammianus  Marcel  li- 
nus,  speaking  of  the  Huns,  says — 
'*  Ncc  templum  apud  eos  visitur  aut 
delubrum,  ted  gladius  barbarico  ritu 
humi  figitur  nudus,  eumcme  ut  Mar- 
tem  colunt." — Larcher,  Hi.  419.  Thus 

•  Herodotus  calls  a  portion  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  to  the  east  Germanic  The 
language  of  the  Ouigoura  is  now  traced 
to  the  ancient  Persian;  and  Germanie, 
in  its  application  to  the  German  nation, 
signifies  merely  a  nation  ofwarriort,  not  a 
district. 
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also,  at  the  present  period,  the  rites  of 
the  war-god  of  Budhism,  Kandi  Kov- 
mara,  at  his  grand  festival,  in  July,  at 
Kattiregam,  is  celebrated  by  *'  a  large 
elephant  bearing  on  his  back  a  splen- 
did tent,  or  shrine,  composed  of  silken 
curtains,  covering  an  ivory  bench,  or 
rather  throne,  studded  with  precious 
gems,  similar  to  the  seat  of  Goudama, 
whereon  is  laid  a  golden  sword,  the 
emblem  of  the  god.  Two  smaller  ele- 
phants accompany  the  large  animal 
bearing  the  sword,  whereon  are  seated 
a  servant  called  the  Kappoerale,  each 
bearing  a  chowry  of  the  Yak,  which, 
in  the  Palec  language,  is  termed  Se- 
mera."  There  can  be  little  question 
but  the  remarkable  custom  of  the  Ha- 
mi-ites,  of  presenting  their  wives  to 
their  visitors,  which  Marco  Polo  was 
so  startled  by,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  a  trait  of  their  Buddhist  tradi- 
tions. It  is  in  this  district  that  the 
Mongolian  envoys  were  so  struck  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  idol  of  Sackia 
Mouni,  or  Buddha  Gaudma.  Al- 
though the  observation  of  Polo  is  very 
brief,  in  "  their  idolatry  and  native 
language  preserved  distinctively,"  it 
appears  by  the  character  of  his  re- 
mark, when  coupled  with  these  fur- 
ther coincidences,  that  it  may  be 
presumed  to  evidence  the  existence 
in  full  vigour  of  Buddhist  rites,  with 
probably  the  use  and  knowledge  of 
Palee,  absolutely  necessary  among 
his  priests  or  teachers  to  deliver  hit 
precepts. 

The  vicinity,  according  to  M.  Gro- 
sier, although  surrounded  by  the  ter- 
rible desert  of  Cobi,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  spots  in  the  universe,  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  herbage.  The  rice  is  the 
finest  and  most  sought  for  of  all  in 
China.  All  the  fruits  bear  the  most 
exquisite  flavour :  the  melons,  from 
their  superior  excellency,  are  trans- 
ported with  the  utmost  care  the 
whole  way  to  Pekin,  for  the  em- 
peror's  table. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  is 
about  half  a  league.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  recognised  afar  off 
by  the  beauty  of  its  two  gates,  one  of 
which  fronts  the  north,  the  other  the 
cast,  protected  by  high  mountains  to 
the  north.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  mild. 

Grosier  quotes  a  long  eulogium  on 
its  beauties  and  excellencies  made  by 
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the  emperor  Kang-hi,  and  concludes  °  These  idolatrous  people,"  Mara> 
by  observing  that  its  hills  abound  in  Po\o  observes,  "  are  treacherous  and 
fossils  and  precious  minerals  ;  that    0,1,61 »  aT1(1  hol(lin£  &  110  crime  °f  turpi- 


the  Chinese  get  from  them  consider, 
able  quantities  of  gold  and  of  dia- 
monds, as  well  as  of  the  yo-atone. 
As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  reputed 
good  soldiers,  brave,  capable  of  fa- 
tigue, and  nimble;  but  fickle,  easily  in- 
flamed, and  always  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary in  their  anger. — Grosier,  ii.  126. 

The  following  letter  of  Father  Bour- 
geois, a  missionary,  to  the  minister 
Bertin,  dated  Pekin,  16  Dec.  1777, 
shows  the  singular  esteem  wherein 
the  melons  of  Hami  are  held  : 


"  Sir, — For  some  days  past  the  Empe- 
ror has  done  us  the  favour  to  send  a 
Hami  melon.  This  is  a  present  which 
he  scarcely  ever  makes,  except  to  the 
Agos,  his  sons,  or  some  grandees  of  the 
empire.  .  . .  The  melons  are  brought  in 
litters,  which  have  scarcely  any  motion, 
notwithstanding  the  badness  of  toe  roads." 

There  is  a  great  consumption  of 


tude  to  rob,  are  the  greatest  thieves  irt 
the  world.  Here  are  found  the  animals 
that  produce  the  musk ;  and  such  is  the 
quantity,  that  the  scent  of  it  is  diffused 
over  all  the  country." 

Duhalde  states  Tourfan  to  be  popu- 
lous, well-fortrfied,  and  powerful;  also 
a  river,  the  Ly-nieou,  in  which  is  found 
great  quantities  of  gold  dust.  In  the 
mountainous  ridge  within  three  leagues 
of  Tourfan,  is  a  volcano,  from  which 
by  day  time  a  thick 
which  at  night  has  the  appearance 
a  flame.  From  the  cavities  of  thie 
mountain  the  natives  collect  great 
quantities  of  sal  ammoniac.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  these  regions  there 
exist  two  active  volcanoes  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  near- 
est large  collection  of  waters,  of  40O 
leagues* 

Of  the  town  which  presents  itself 
next  to  Too  loo  Fan  on  the  route, 


dried  grapes  in  China;  they  come  7.  Ho  shih  ha,  we  can  trace  no 
from  the  Hami  country,  and  their  seed  particulars  ?  but  Koo-chay  seems  to 
is  of  considerable  bulk.— Costume  of  be  without  doubt  the  same  place  as 
Lruna,  vol.  1.  52  ;  vol.  ii.  153. 

Lat.  42°  53'  20";  long.  22#  23'  20" 
W.  of  Pekin. 

6.  Tourfan.  Too  loo  Fan.  Guignes, 
"Hiatoire  des  Huns,"  livre  15,  de- 
scribes the  war  carried  on  against  this 
district  by  the  general  of  Kubiai  Khan, 
which,  after  a  brave  and  often  suc- 


Koutchi,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cash  gar  or  Cathay,  following  the 
range  of  the  Thian  Chan,  or  Celestial 
Mountains.  The  astronomical  posi- 
tion in  the  returns  made  to  Kiaung 
Loung  fix  its  site  at  41*  37'  W.  lat. ; 
80°  5f/  E.  long. 
The  next  station  appears  on  every 


cessful  resistance,  was  ended  by  the  route  exhibited,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 

total  desolation  of  the  country.  count  transmitted  by  the  Chinese  ge- 

"  A  scandalous  custom,  which  could  naral  of  his  conquest.  The  exactitude 

only  proceed,"  Marco  Polo  observes,  "wherein  he  enumerates  his  acquisi- 

"  from  the  blindness  of  idolatry,  prevails  tions  may  render  an  analysis  of  his 

among  the  people  of  these  parts,  who  are  observations    interesting.  Cashgar 

disinclined  to  marry  young  women  so  seems  of  very  inferior  importance  in 

long  as  they  are  in  their  virgin  state,  hut  his  despatch  to  Yarkun,  which  has 

require,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  evidently  been  latterly  growing  on  the 

have  had  previous  commerce  with  the  '   formerlv  its  natrimonv 

other  sex,  from  whom  the  females  exact  lunneriy  patrimony, 

presents  of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  she  '*  Outre  les  villes  principale*  de  ee 

who  can  exhibit  the  greatest  number  of  canton  Mahometan,  qui  sont  Hatkur. 

such  tokens  is  the  most  sought  after  ih  Cathgar  et  Jukhtu  Yarkun,  nous  sommes 

wedlock,  and  this,  they  assert,  is  pleasing  maitres  de  17  villes,  toutes  grandes  que 

to  their  deities."*  ' 


dit  le  general  Chiuoise,  et  de. 
seize  milie,  tant  villages  qu'  hameaux. 
Dans  tout  ce  district  de  Hashar  0  peut  y 
avoir  en  route  15  ou  16000  families.  J'ai 
fait  examiner,  et  j'ai  examine  moi-meme 
avec  tout  le  soin,  1 'attention,  et  l'exacti- 
tude  dontie  suis  capable,  tout  ce  qui  a 
to  a  stranger.  Women  of  the  highest  rapport  a  Hashar,  et  j'ai  trouv*  que  cette 
rank  go  crowned  with  garlands ;  she    ville  etoit  a  l'oueat,  un  peu  a  nord  de 

awaits  till  some  stranger  throws  her  a  

piece  of  money.  It  is  usual  for  the  man,  the  Goddess  Mylitta  be  auspicious  to 
when  he  gives  the  money,  to  say,  4  May    thee!  •* 


•  Herodotus,  Clio,  199.—"  The  Ba- 
bylonians have  one  custom  in  the  highest 
degree  abominable*  Every  woman,  a 
native,  is  obliged  once  in  her  life  to 
prostitute  herself  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
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Pekin,  ckugnee  de  Sou-tchcou  d'enyiron 
6000  1L  (600  lieues).  Hashar  a  un  peu 
plus  de  10  ti.  de  circuit ;  mais  il  n'est  pas 
peupl*  a  proportion  a  sa  grandeur.  Dans 
it  denombrement  qui  j'ui  fait  faire  de  ses 
bahiiaiis  U  ne  s'est  trouve  que  2500  fa- 
milies. A  Teat  de  Hashar  aont  Ouchu 
et  AkMM :  entre  Hashar  et  Aksou  il  y  a 
trois  ville*  et  deux  gros  villages.  Le  nom- 
bre  des  habitant,  tant  <lc  trois  villes  que 
de  villages,  ne  monte  en  tout  qu'a  GOOD 
families. 

u  Hashar  est  au  nord  de  Jerkiro :  entre 
l*un  et  l'autrc  il  y  a  deux  villes  et  deux 
yillages  ;  le  nombre  de  leurs  habitans  est 
a  peu  pre*  4400  families.  Le  tribut  que 
ceux  de  Hashar  £toient  obliges  de  payer 
montoit  a  67,000  tenkc  (le  tenke  vuut 
7  livre  10*.  de  France),  10,898  patbum 
de  grains,  1463  tcbarak  de  coton,  &i5 
tcbarak  de  saf'ran.  vii.  291. 

"  Du  camp  de  Hasbar,  le  22  de  la  7me 
bine  (13  Septembre),  17o9." 

9.  Yarkun — we  find  thus  noticed 
by  Marco  Polo : 

"  Its  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  Ma- 
hometans, with  some  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians; are  subjects  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
Provisions  are  here  abundant,  as  is  also 
cotton.  The  people  are  expert  artizans. 
They  are  in  general  afflicted  with  swell- 
ings in  the  legs  and  tumors  in  the  throat, 
occasioned  by  the  quality  of  the  water 
which  they  drink." 

Hiarchan,  says  Geortz,  who  was 
there  in  1605,  is  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  a  most  fre- 
quented and  celebrated  city.  He  de- 
scribes its  commerce  as  very  flourish- 
ing. It  was  taken  from  the  Uzbeks, 
and  sacked  by  the  £luth  Tartars  about 
}688.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three 
centuries  the  commercial  importance 
of  Yarkun  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
Cashgar,  and  occasioned  the  latter  to 
be  very  little  noticed  by  travellers. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  separate  Yarkun 
from  Thibet,  is  evidenced  by  the  com- 
plaints which  here,  as  in  the  Alpine 
ridges  of  Switzerland,  afflict  the  na- 
tives with  goitres  and  glandular  de- 
formities. The  elephantiasis,  (well 
known  in  India  by  the  denomination 
of  the  Cochin  leg,  a  district  prover- 
bially unhealthy,)  is,  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  people  this  district,  the 
scourge  of  this  province. 

Yarkun  was  rebuilt  from  its  ruinous 
state,  M.  Klaproth  observes,  by  Mirza 
Abu-Bekr.  He  established  it  as  a  re- 
sidence, and  surrounded  it  with  walls 


thirty  cubits  high,  planting  also  gar- 
dens around  it  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  district  any  place  comparable 
to  Yarkun,  but  the  air  is  not  pure  or 
good,  though  the  account  notices  the 
water  to  be  abundant  and  excellent. 
Its  river  diminishes  in  winter  and 
swells  in  summer,  no  doubt  from  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  lofty 
mountains  which  separate  this  coun- 
try fromTurkiafan  to  the  north.  From 
Yarkun  to  Lakhouf-  keh,  the  cara- 
vans take  three  days.  This  space  is 
filled  with  rivers,  trees,  and  gardens. 
From  hence  it  is  ten  days'  route  to 
Kotan.  With  the  exception  of  the 
stations,  there  is  not  in  all  this  route 
an  habitable  place  :  all  is  desert.  And 
herein  we  trace  the  cause  of  Kotan 
following  in  the  details  of  all  travels 
which  describe  the  route  to  Yarkun, 
as  it  is  manifest  that  Kotan  has  no 
other  line  of  approach  than  by  the 
stations  referred  to  as  stretching  from 
Yarkun. 

In  the  mountains  dividing  Yarkun  - 
Koutchi  and  Cashgar  to  the  north, 
are  active  volcanoes,  as  may  be  proved 
by  all  the  usual  evidences  of  these 
great  laboratories  of  nature.  The  de- 
tails of  a  lake  and  a  solfatcrra,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  copied  from  the  ancients' 
account  of  the  lake  of  Avernus  and 
the  regions  of  Tartarus  : 

"  In  the  district  of  Oromouti,  about 
enree  leagues  ro  me  west  oi  tne  station 
of  Bourgo  Boulaktai,  is  a  plain  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  covered  with 
loose  ashes.  If  any  inflammable  sub- 
stance is  thrown  on  them,  a  flame  quicklv 
consumes  it;  if  a  stone  is  cast  in,  a  dark 
vapour  ascends  for  some  considerable 
snacc  of  time.  No  snow  ever  lies  on 
the  surface ;  it  is  called  'the  burning 
plain,'  over  which  no  bird prrtumci  to  soar. 

"  The  Ho  chan,  called  also  Aghie,  or 
mountain  of  fire,  has  been  burning  for 
eighteen  centuries;  the  ejected  masses, 
according  to  the  Chinese  writers,  spread 
around  for  some  leagues ;  its  lavas  harden 
as  they  cool.  This  volcano  must  be 
seated  near  42°  2./  la t .  The  lake  nearest 
to  the  volcano  is  Issi-Koul,  about  sixty 
leagues  to  the  west.  Lavas,  pumice,  and 
other  volcanic  productions,  are  scattered 
about  throughout  the  Thian  chan  Moun- 
tains and  their  ramifications  ;  and  earth- 
quakes are  common,  especially  on  its 
southern  flank.  The  city  of  Aksu  was 
totally  overthrown  by  one  of  these  great 
convulsions  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century."   V.  32a 
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11.  Kotan,  Following  the  route  of 
Marco  Polo,  he  next  leads  us  "  a 
course/'  as  he  expresses  himself,  "  be- 
tween north-east  and  east,  to  the  pro- 
vince  of  Kotan,  the  extent  of  which  is 
eight  days  journey.  It  is  subject  to  the 
Great  Khan,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
Mahometans.  Every  thing  necessary 
for  human  life  is  here  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  It  yields  likewise  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  grain,  wine,  and  other  articles. 
The  inhabitants  cultivate  farms  and 
vineyards,  and  have  numerous  gardens. 
They  support  themselves  also  by  trade 
and  manufactures ;  but  they  are  not 
good  soldiers/' 

It  became  (subsequently  to  the  visit 
of  Marco  Polo)  a  part  of  the  Cathay 
empire,  and  appears  to  have  been 
highly  flourishing.  It  was  conquered 
with  Cashgar  and  Yarkun  in  1757, 
Malcolm  says,  by  the  Chinese ;  and, 
he  adds,  "  a  respectable  inhabitant  of 
Tartary,  who  visited  it  about  twenty 
years  ago,  describes  it  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  state,  although  inferior  in 
size  to  Yarkun,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  140  miles."— Malcolm's  His- 
tory of  Persia,  vol.  i.  324. 

The  Chinese  general,  who  conquered 
Mongolia  for  Kieung.Loung,  in  his  de- 
spatch extols  the  raisins  of  this  district 
as  of  the  most  agreeable  flavour,  and 
announces  his  intention  of  despatching 
a  quantity  to  the  emperor,  as  a  present ; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  Kotan,  as 
well  as  Hami,  supplies  the  great  con- 
sumption of  dried  grapes  which  are 
consumed  in  China,  and  which  must 
far  exceed  the  products  of  one  district 

To  the  east  of  Kotan,  from  all  ac- 
counts, there  exists  nothing  but  wastes 
of  sand  and  swampy  marshes,  which 
spread  as  far  as  to  the  lake  of  Sing-sou- 
hai,  near  the  source  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Although  environed  by  deserts,  and 
shut  in  on  the  west  and  the  south, 
the  contiguity  of  this  city  to  the  great 
route  leading  to  Samarcand  and  Buk- 
haria,  as  well  as  its  point  of  inter- 
course by  stations  with  the  line  of 
cities  along  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
chain  of  the  Kian  Chan  mountains, 
gives  Kotan  a  decided  preference 
over  the  more  isolated  and  northerly 
position  of  Cashgar,  once  the  capital. 
The  soil  is  flat,  filled  with  fertile 
fields,  and  well  watered.  Yu -stone  is 
found  in  abundance,  which  is  carried 
to  Yarkun.  The  K notions  also  culti- 
vate silk,  and  manufacture  stuffs  of 
great  beauty.    A  chain  of  very  high 


mountains  commences  to  the  west  of 
Cashgar,  where  they  branch  off  from 
the  snowy  mountains,  called  the  Celes- 
tial mountains,  and  direct  their  course 
to  the  S.W.  to  join  the  range  of 
Hindu  Cush,  of  which  they  form  the 
western  continuation.  To  the  south 
of  the  lake  Kach  are  the  mountains 
Kuen-lun,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Yellow  River  takes  its  rise.  They 
are  called  by  M.  Abel  Remusat  the  Blue 
Mountains.  The  climate  is  favourable 
for  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  of  silk.  Buddhism  flou- 
rished in  Kotan  until  the  Mahomme- 
dan  invasion,  and  it  is  very  singular 
that  in  their  annals  may  be  found  a 
narrative,  word  for  word,  given  in 
Egyptian  history  by  Herodotus.  It 
records  the  tradition  of  a  hostile  army 
attempting  the  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  king,  having  no  forces  to 
successfully  oppose  the  enemy,  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  the  rats  of  the 
desert,  "  imploring  their  aid.  In  his 
sleep  he  was  directed  to  prepare  his 
troops  for  battle,  and  he  should  be 
the  conqueror ;  he  obeyed,  and  in  the 
moment  of  attack  and  of  peril  the 
enemy  found  their  harness,  bow- 
strings, and  all  the  material  of  war, 
entirely  gnawed  away  by  the  rats, 
and  useless  ;  whereby  they  became  an 
easy  conquest;  after  which,  the  vic- 
torious king,  in  gratitude  for  so  im- 
portant a  service,  built  a  temple  and 
instituted  regular  offerings."  The  whole 
narrative  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
recital  made  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
to  Herodotus  (li.  141);  and  refers  to 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  suc- 
ceeded Anysis  in  the  throne ;  and  ap- 
pears a  tale  grounded  on  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Judea,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib.  The  im- 
portance of  Kotan  and  its  power  is 
evinced  in  the  details  of  its  history, 
supplied  from  Chinese  writings  by  the 
labours  and  talents  of  M.  Abel  Re- 
musat. It  there  figures  as  a  very 
powerful  state,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  is  a 
regular  series  of  annals,  recording  its 
changes  of  dynasty,  and  its  ruler  is 
inscribed  on  the  imperial  registers 
with  the  title  of  King  of  the  very  pre- 
cious kingdom  of  Jn-thian  ;  and  Ko- 
tan is  termed  the  City  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  West.— (Hist,  de  Ko- 
tan, 45). 

The  enumeration  of  presents  offered 
to  the  suprems  monarch  will  supply 
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the  nature  of  its  products  ;  the  tribute 
consisted  of  pearls,  ivory,  incense, 
6andal-wood,  amber,  stuffs  embroi- 
dered with  flowers,  sal  ammoniac,  sal 
de  dragon,  harness  and  bits  orna- 
mented with  yu -stone,  camphor,  cas- 
tor oil,  gold  dust,  cloves,  &c.  &c. 

In  a  very  lengthened  account  of  its 
rulers,  it  speaks  of  the  dynasty  of 
Thang  having  subdued  the  Joung-lou, 
a  small  kingdom  to  the  north  of  Ti- 
bet ;  Kan-mi,  a  small  district  to  the 
east  of  Kotan,  about  40  leagues  in 
extent,  in  which  the  Sanskrit  tongue 
appears  to  have  prevailed ;  Cashgar ; 
and  Phi-chan,  a  city  and  small  state 
to  the  south,  on  the  route  to  Candahar. 
Thus  enlarged,  Kotan  was  the  most 
powerful  state  in  this  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

Its  limit  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  Blue  Mountains,  from  whence  it 
is  distant  about  200  li.  This  ridge  is 
to  the  south-east,  and  all  the  details 
announce  these  mountains  to  be  of 
the  first  order  and  of  great  elevation. 
All  the  streams  to  the  left  flow  wes- 
terly, and  to  the  right  easterly,  losing 
themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
To  the  north-cast,  Kotan  is  4300  li. 
from  Hami,  and  6300  li.  from  the  pass 
of  the  Kia-yu. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  usually  Sa- 
marcand  is  named  by  the  Chinese 
writers,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
states  to  the  south  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  Ju-thin  or  Kotan  to  the 
north.  The  intestine  disorders  of  the 
14th  century  desolated  the  country, 
and  drove  the  inhabitants  to  the 
mountains ;  but  the  long  tranquility 
of  this  district  has  rendered  it  again 
the  halting  place  of  travellers  and  ca- 
ravans ;  and  Kotan  has  thereby  re- 
gained her  ancient  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. 

To  the  east  of  this  state  is  the  river 
of  White  Yu  ;  to  the  west,  that  of  the 
Green  Yu ;  and  further  to  the  west, 
that  of  the  Black  Yu.  The  most  com- 
mon species  found  is  the  Green.  All 
these  streams  flow  from  the  Kouen- 
licn,  or  Himraaleh  chain. 

It  would  be  a  needless  endeavour, 
in  the  present  state  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  great  ridge  of  the  Thian 
Chan  Mountains,  wherein  we  are 
placed,  to  attempt  at  tracing  the  line 
of  towns  or  stations,  enumerated  on 
the  Chinese  sketch,  from  Hami  to 
Ele  ;  as  the  ridge  of  the  Alak  or  Red 
Mountains  is  drawn  nearly  parallel  to 


their  course,  from  cast  to  west,  aa  far 
as  Suy-lae,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  stretch  onwards  to  the  Ping  kow 
ling  te,  which  reach  to  Kotan.  The 
name  also  favours  the  supposition  that 
they  may  partake  of  the  volcanic  cha- 
racter, already  pointed  at  as  existing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kotan.  M.  Remu- 
sat,  in  vol.  i.  of  Melanges  Asiatiques, 
places  the  Ak-tagh,  or  burning  moun- 
tains of  Bish-balik,  near  the  river  Ele, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  lake  of  Bal- 
gash.  In  this  mountainous  range,  in 
a  general  map  of  China,  are  groupes 
of  Chinese  stations  or  towns,  which 
announce  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chi*> 
nese  government  to  populate  this  for- 
lorn and  solitary  spot,  and  make  it  a 
desirable  place  of  exile  for  their  crimi- 
nals, by  rendering  it  habitable  and 
useful.  These  immense  ridges  have 
been  known  in  all  ages  for  their  inex- 
haustible mineralogic  stores  ;  and  here 
they  may  usefully  employ  the  force 
and  strength  of  beings  doomed  to  suf- 
fer the  penalties  of  eternal  banish- 
ment. All  we  know  of  this  place,  is 
as  follows,  from  the  Asie  Polyglotte  of 
M.  Klaproth. 

Ele  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  of  Ele,  and  is  the  same  place 
as  the  Hi  balik  or  Almaliq  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  writers.  Once  a  year  a  ca- 
ravan arrives  at  Ele,  from  Ourt  Ka- 
menogorsk ;  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, availing  itself  of  this  opportu- 
nity, have,  through  the  agency  of  able 
surveyors,  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  country  between 
the  rivers  Irtish  and  Ele.  Nor  are 
these  regions,  however  remote,  unde- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean world,  when  it  is  stated  that  they 
form  the  chief  site  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  two  greatest  conque- 
rors of  the  East,  Genghis  Khan  and 
Timour ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
many  of  the  cities  (now  figuring  only 
in  a  scanty  itinerary),  namely,  Hami, 
Too  loo  Fan,  Yarkun,  and  Kotan,  have 
led  into  the  field  their  respective  armies 
of  30  and  40,000  men. 

The  expatriation  of  Tangut  Tartars  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to  take  refuge 
under  the  Russian  sceptre,  when  their 
liberty  was  first  infringed  upon,  and 
the  refined  policy  by  which  the  Chi- 
nese Court  finally  recovered  their  af- 
fections, and  planted  them  afresh  on 
her  north-eastern  frontiers,  are  mat- 
ters of  particular  moment.  While  the 
Russian  eagles  seem  preparing  their 
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•wings  for  attack  on  all  the  principal 
Astatic  monarchies,  her  bureaux  are 
silently  acquiring  the  geographical  de- 
tails of  all  the  vast  regions  adjoining 
their  Siberian  possessions  ;  and  Russia 
exhibits  to  Europe  the  extraordinary 
instance  of  an  empire  which,  at  one 
and  die  same  time,  keeps  up  a  recon- 
noissance  on  the  Altai  frontiers  of 
China ;  which  has  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  and  Daghistan  from. 
Persia ;  which  has  turned  the  flanks  of 
the  Turkish  pachaliks  in  Asia,  and. 
made  a  permanent  plant  in  Arz  Bourn. 
The  mere  recapitulation  of  such  an 
extended  line  of  operations,  must  as- 
tonish the  mind  by  its  magnitude,  and 
convince  the  world  of  the  ambitious 
▼tews  of  a  power,  which  does  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  control  and  supre- 
macy of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe,, 
as  her  natural  boundaries  contain. 

The  position  of  Russia,  menacing 
and  tyrannical,  and  of  China,  proud, 
suspicious,  and  politic,  offer  the  most 
curious  subjects  of  speculation  to  tile 


mind,  which  sees  in  both  the  materials 
of  all  those  qualities  which  lead  to, 
great  revolutions. 

Russia  has  acquired  such  an  appetite 
for  conquest,  and  has,  by  her  tyranni- 
cal principles  of  government,  so  placed 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  mental 
sentiments  of  Europe,  bond  or  free, 
that  she  must  crush,  them,  or  they 
will  enlighten  her. 

As  for  China,  her  destinies  are 
also  in  the  balance.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  do  not  think 
much;  but  they  know  that  an  em- 
pire, which  commands  a  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  subjects,  close 
to  her  frontiers,  is  a  very  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  neighbour.  The 
movement  of  Europe  can  soon  be  com- 
municated to  her  selfish  and  disunited 
population ;  and  the  details  here  given 
serve  to  shew,  that  even  in  her  most 
sterile  provinces  are  contained  inex- 
haustible stores  of  mineralogical  and 
national  wealth. 

E.  Upham. 


ON  THE  FIRST  FOUNDERS  OF  8UNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

TT                    Gloucester,  and  not  before,  he  imparted  his  plan 

Mr.  URBAN,                 ^  u  to  Mr  Stock  to  mftke  uge  of         ^  a 

A  COMBINATION   of   circum-  mere  instrument  to  further  it:  and  ob- 

stances  has  prevented  my  noticing  serve,  that  still  he  makes  no  mention 

until  now  your  correspondent  Corns-  of  Mr.  Stock's  name  to  Col.  Townley. 

lius's  second  letter  on  the  subject  of  In  answer  to  this  quotation,  1  give  a 

Sunday  Schools,  in  the  number  for  letter  written  by  Mr.  Stock  himself  to 

November  last,  p.  390.  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  which  con- 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  tradicts  that  of  Mr.  Raikes  to  Colonel 
Mr.  King's  repeated  declarations,  as  Townley  in  all  its  parts.  Mr.  Stock 
given  by  me  in  the  October  Magazine,  says  that  he  asked  Mr.  Raikes  (mark 
p.  294,  were  evidence  sufficiently  lawful  that !)  to  accompany  him  into  his  own 
to  satisfy  my  opponent.  Mr.  King  (Mr.  Stock's)  parish,  that  they  might 
speaks  positively  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  make  some  attempt  to  remedy  the 
Raikes  and  Mr.  Stock  came  to  engage  evil ;  that  they  placed  the  children 
his  wife  to  be  one  of  the  first  teachers;  under  the  care  of  four  persons ;  and 
and  that  she,  with  the  other  three  that,  besides  having  the  principal 
teachers,  constantly  received  one  third  superintendancc,  he  paid  one  third  of 
of  their  weekly  payment  from  Mr.  the  expense.  What  can  be  more  ex- 
Stock,  as  his  part,  at  his  house,  or  at  plicit  than  this  r  If  it  do  not  amount 
the  College  School.  But  a  letter  is  to  a  joint  act  on  the  part  of  those  two 
quoted  from  Mr.  Raikes  to  a  Colonel  gentlemen,  in  the  establishment  of 
Townley,  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  the  Sunday-school  system  in  Glouces- 
vol.  liv.  p.  240,  in  which  Mr.  Raikes  ter,  I  leave  it  to  your  correspondent 
arrogates  to  himself  exclusively  the  Cornelius  to  tell  us  what  can  do  so. 
establishment  of  the  Sunday-school  The,  manuscript  of  the  letter  is  in  the 
system  in  Gloucester.  He  pretends  possession  of  Mr.  Stock's  widow,  now 
that  he  alone,  of  course  without  Mr.  living  in  Gloucester ;  and  who  is  far 
Stock,  engaged  the  four  first  teachers,  too  respectable  a  lady  to  have  her  part 
and  therefore  among  the  rest  Mrs.  of  the  testimony  in  ner  husband's  fa- 
King  ;  that  he  alone  promised  to  pay  vour  (as  quoted  by  me,  p.  295)  un- 
them,  never  mentioning  Mr.  Stock's  courteously  disputed  by  your  corres- 
paying  one-third ;  and  that  only  then,  pondent.  Mr.  Stock's  letter  is  mi- 
Digitized  by  Google 
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nutely  confirmed  by  Mr.  King's  state- 
ment. 

What  passed  in  private  between 
Mr.  Bailees  and  Mr.  Stock,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  could  be  known 
only  to  themselves.  We  have  in  the 
letters  of  those  gentlemen  their  seve- 
ral but  most  contradictory  state- 
ments; the  one  inserted  in  a  public 
newspaper,  the  other  a  private  com- 
munication to  a  friend  or  correspond- 
ent, which,  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  was 
never  intended  by  Mr.  Raikes  to  find 
its  way  into  publication.  Unto  which 
of  the  two  statements  credibility  ought 
to  be  attached,  the  reader  will  decide. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Stock's  letter  : 

u  To  the  Printer. 
"  Much  as  I  am  obliged  to  the  writer 
of  a  letter  signed  *'  A  Constant  Reader," 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  Monday 
hist,  for  his  very  friendly  intentions  to 
me,  for  which  he  has  my  sincere  thanks, 
J  nevertheless  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
declare,  that  be  has  been  in  some  mea- 
sure misinformed  as  to  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools.  The  undertaking 
originated  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John's 
in  this  city,  of  which  I  was  curate.  The 
fact  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Raikes  meeting  me 
one  day  by  accident  at  ray  own  door,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  lamenting 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind,  took  particular  notice  of  the 
situation  of  the  poorer  children.  I  had 
made,  I  replied,  the  same  observation ; 
and  told  him,  if  he  would  accompany  me 
into  my  own  parish,  we  would  make  some 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  business;  and, 
procuring  the  names  of  about  ninety 
children,  placed  them  under  the  care  of 
four  persons  for  a  stated  number  of  hours 
on  the  Sunday.  As  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish, I  took  upon  me  the  principal  super- 
intendance  of  the  schools,  and  one  third 
of  the  expense.  The  progress  of  this  in- 
stitution through  the  kingdom  is  justly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  constant  representa- 
tions which  Mr.  Raikes  made  in  his  own 
l«]>er  of  the  benefits  which  he  perceived 
would  probably  arise  from  it.    1  am,  Sir, 


Thomas  Stock. 
"  Gloucester,  2  Feb,  1788." 

The  last  paragraph  in  this  letter 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  I  have 
said  in  my  answer,  p.  295,  respecting 
Mr.  Raikes's  subsequent  services  in 
promoting  the  system;  except  that  I 
have  added,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
the  correspondence  that  took  place  on 
the  subject  between  Mr.  Raikes  and 
persons  who  made  enquiries  of  him 


in  consequence  of  the  notices  given  in 
his  paper.  My  remarks  on  Mr.  Raikes's 
conduct  touching  this  matter,  which 
Cornelius  has  characterized  as  "  far 
too  invidious,"  were  extorted  by  the 
cogency  of  the  thing  in  question,  not 
surely  from  any  malignant  motive ; 
and  I  defy  Cornelius  to  prove  any  one 
of  them  to  be  ufitrue. 

He  next  wonders  why,  if  the  narra- 
tive in  Mr.  Raikes's  letter  was  untrue, 
it  had  not  been  speedily  exposed  by 
some  of  the  "  senior  inhabitants  and 
contemporary  persons."  Why  that 
was  not  immediately  done,  I  am  not 
able  to  explain.  Perhaps  your  Ma- 
gazine was  not  taken  at  that  time  by 
any  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
letter  to  Colonel  Townley  not  yet  seen. 
But  that  it  was  at  length  exposed  is  a 
certain  fact ;  proved  not  only  by  Mr. 
Stock's  letter  in  a  new  spaper  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1788,  but  by  a  letter  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  inserted  in  your 
own  Magazine.  That  letter  is  signed 
"  Plain  Truth,"  and  was  written  by 
Mr.  Griftlth,  a  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman of  this  town,  deceased*  a  twelve- 
month since,  in  his  74th  year,  and 
therefore  aged  22  when  the  Sunday- 
schools  were  established  in  1780,  and 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Mr.  Stock 
at  that  time.  The  manuscript  of  the 
letter  is  in  the  possession  of  his  wi- 
dow;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
reprint  the  following  extracts  : 

*  The  following  short  statement  of 
facts  will  fully  explain  the  origin  of 
the  Sunday-school  establishment.  Mr. 
Raikes  one  day  mentioned  to  Mr.  Stock 
the  clergyman  alluded  to,  a  complaint 
which  he  had  just  heard  from  a  person 
respecting  the  disorderly  behaviour  of 
our  poor  children  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Stock,  who  had  him- 
self founded  charity-schools  m  two  pa- 
rishes of  which  he  had  before  been  curate, 
invited  Mr.  Raikes  to  attend  him  into 
his  own  parish,  in  order  to  adopt  some 
method  of  doing  good  to  the  children  of 
the  poor." 

u  Rules  were  formed  by  Mr.  stock 
for  the  conduct  of  the  children,  and  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  schools  undertook  the  important 
Mr.  Stock  then  took  upon 


*elf  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  and 
Air.  Kaikes  agreed  to  bear  two-thirds  of 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  their  sup- 
port, and  Mr.  Stock  the  other  third. 

"  Such  was  the  origin  of  Sunday- 
schools.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Raikes  in  this  business, 
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it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  the  sole  founder,  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  Mr. 

and  that  Mr.  Stock  is  at  least  an  equal  Stock  at  the  establishment  of  the 

sharer  in  thehonour  of  this  excellent  in-  schools,  who  has  recently  and  stre- 

stitution.    This  account    Sir,   I  have  nuous,    advocated  Mr  g^.,  daim 

I«ZL-                      indisputable  in      Gloucester  Journal,  and  b  about 

dnUlomy-  to  record  it  in  its  full  extent  in  the 

The  "  indisputable  authority"  men-  *•  Account  of  Gloucester,"  which  he 

tioned  in  this  letter,  was,  beyond  all  is  preparing  for  publication.  Here  am 

doubt,  that  of  Mr.  Stock  himself :  he  I,  who  came  to  join  Mr.  Stock  in  the 

was  the  only  authority  that  could  be  business  of  the  College-school  only 

indisputable."  The  letter  is  recorded  three  years  after  the  founding  of  the 

in  Nichols's  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Sunday-schools,  and  who  frequently 

the  Eighteenth  Century,"   vol.  ix.  volunteered  on  Sunday  evenings  to 

p.  540.  give  my  attendance  in  them.    Here  is 

Your  correspondent  tells  us,  that  a  list  before  me  of  several  sexagena- 
the  Gloucester  Sunday-school  Jubilee  rians,  who,  though  young  at  that  pe- 
of  last  year,  called  "  Raikes's  Jubilee,  riod,  have  through  life  held  no  other 
lias  evidently  settled  the  matter  re-  opinion  on  the  subject.  Here,  finally, 
specting  who  was  the  founder."  Now,  is  the  present  editor  of  Mr.  Raikes's 
in  reason  and  common  sense,  it  has  paper,  the  property  of  which  was  pur- 
done  no  such  thing.  It  only  shows  chased  by  nis  father,  who  declares  he 
that  the  1000  teachers  and  children  was  always  taught  to  hold  the  same 
then  assembled,  had  heard  or  read  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  the  founder,  and  be-  And  now  I  trust  there  is  no  apo- 
lieved  it.  But  had  they  ever  seen  the  logy  necessary  for  the  length  and  ear- 
letters  of  Mr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Griffith  ?  nestness  with  which  1  have  dwelt 
or  was  any  one  of  them  in  existence  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Stock's  credit 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  and  claim  are  the  fair  property  of  his 
the  schools,  or  even  any  of  the  spec-  widow  and  children,  of  which  they 
tators  ?  Could  any  one  among  them,  are  not  to  be  robbed  by  the  arroga- 
or  at  any  other  of  those  jubilees,  prove  tions  of  the  dead  nor  the  clamours  of 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Raikes  having  been  the  living. 

the  sole  founder  ?  Can  any  others  do  Mrs.  Griffith  possesses  another  let- 
so  ?  Certainly  not.  They  have  heard  ter  from  her  late  husband  to  the  prin- 
it ;  they  have  read  it :  that  is  all.  Of  ter  of  a  newspaper,  written  at  the 
any  thing  further  they  know  nothing ;  same  period,  which  is  an  enlarged 
and  yet  this,  with  Cornelius,  amounts  copy  of  that  in  your  Magazine.  The 
to  decisive  evidence  !  following  words  are  inserted  in  it,  in 


Then  comes  the  inscription  on  the  Mr.  Stock's  hand  -  writing  :  "Mr. 

monument.  But  what  does  this  prove?  Stock  invited  Mr.  Raikes  to  accom- 

Any  thing  more  than  the  assertion  of  pany  him  into  his  parish,  and  join  in 

the  executors,  which  is  no  proof  at  an  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evil." 

all  ?    In  contradiction  to  all  your  cor-  Here  we  have  Mr.  Stock  himself  again 

respondent's  proofs,  as  well  as  to  the  asserting  his  claim, 

popular  cry  of  those  who,  like  him.  Dr.  Johnstone,  the  physician  of  Bir- 

know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  mingham,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Parr, 

some  who  do  know  have  still  been  vol.  i.  p.  129,  observes  that  Mr.  Stock 

spared,  in  this  town  and  neighbour-  of  Gloucester  suggested  the  method  of 

hood,  by  the  great  destroyer.    Here  is  instructing  the  poor  in  Sunday-schools, 

Mrs.  Stock,  who  affirms  that  her  late  and  recommended  it  to  Mr.  Raikes. 

husband  paid  a  third  of  the  expenses  of  In  your  Obituary  for  January  1804, 

the  schools,  and  that  he  complained  vol.  lxxiv.  part  i.  p.  88,  Cornelius 

to  her,  when  Mr.  Raikes  withdrew  will  find  this  remark  :  "  It  is  not  per- 

his  two -thirds,    on  establishing  a  haps  generally  known  that  this  truly 

school  in  his  own  parish  of  St.  Mary  modest  divine  was  the  first  suggestor  of 

de  Crypt.  Here  is  Mrs.  Griffith,  who  the  excellent  plan  for  Sunday-schools 


possesses  her  husband's  letter,  here  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 

quoted,  and  who  united  with  him  in  taken  up  and  forwarded  by  the  bene- 

sentiment  on  the  subject  of  it.    Here  volent  Mr.  Raikes,  a  respectable  printer 

is  Mr.  Counsel,  a  native  gentleman  of  at  Gloucester." 


this  place,  always  residing  here,  like  y  &  ABTHUR  B.  Evans. 
myself  more  than  septuagenarian,  who 
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The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,  or  tlie  true 
Sense  and  Practice  of  Chivalry,  m 
four  Books,  Godefridus,  Tancredus, 
Monu,  Or  land ws.      By  Kenelm 
Henry  Digby,  Esq. 

AMONG  the  most  remarkable,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  natural 
consequences  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  the  depreciation  of  what 
we  may  style  the  original  wisdom  of 
man  ;  that  faculty  which  pre-emi- 
nently belonged  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sopher, of  promulgating  new  and 
self-invented  theories,  whether  of 
mind  or  of  matter.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  assert  that  the  deductions  of 
the  physical  sciences  are  in  any  way 
dependent  on  the  Gospel  scheme  ;  it 
is  of  questions  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  exact  sciences  that  we  speak,  and 
here  we  find  that  the  field  in  which 
imagination  and  invention  of  old  run 
riot,  and  achieved  what  were  esteem- 
ed their  brightest  honours,  is  now 
trodden  only  by  the  visionary  or  the 
sceptic ;  that  the  boldest  infidel  philo- 
sopher dares  no  more  than  to  doubt 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  forced  to 
the  humiliating  confession  that  in  such 
matters  it  is  not  for  man  to  dogmatise. 
Thus  then  has  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  by  consequence,  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  at  once  destroyed  the 
authority  of  all  theoretical  and,  so  to 
speak,  independent  wisdom  relating 
to  the  visible  world,  how  dazzling, 
specious,  and  ingenious  soever.  In 
the  world  of  mind  its  effects  have 
been,  though  perhaps  hardly  so  pal- 
pable, equally  as  remarkable  and  ex- 
tensive. We  will  set  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  tone  given  to  society,  and  the 
consequent  adaptation  of  mind  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  thereby,  as  it 
were,  changing  or  modifying  the  very 
axioms  of  metaphysical  science,  for  in 
this  case  we  should  involve  the  still 
doubtful  question  of  innate  ideas  ;  but 
"  Revelation  is,"  as  Frederick  Schlegel, 
in  his  "  Philosophic  des  Lebcns,"  as- 
serts, "fourfold— in  the  conscience,  in 
nature,  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  tradi- 
tion or  the  history  of  the  world 
how  then  has  it  not  its  influence  on 

Gent.  Mao.  October,  1832. 


the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind  ? 
Does  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling 
Providence  affect  the  social  and  not 
the  natural  man  ?  does  the  abasement 
of  understanding  and  the  exaltation 
of  that  other  subdivision  of  life,  the 
spiritual  mind,  affect  the  social  man 
alone?  do  the  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion and  of  a  future  state  and,  above 
all,  of  original  sin,  apply  in  nothing  to 
the  rational  man  ? 


"  The  men  whom  deservedly  we  pre- 
fer to  others  distinguished  the  things 
which  are  discerned  by  the  mind  from 
those  which  are  attained  by  the  senses ; 
neither  taking  from  the  senses  what  they 
can  yield,  nor  ascribing  to  them  more 
than  they  can  yield ;  but  they  said  that 
the  light  of  minds  enabling  them  to  learn 
all  things,  was  the  same  God  by  whom 
all  things  were  made.*  There  is  nothing 
in  the  heroic  character  or  annals  which 
can  please  men  whose  hearts  have  been 
blighted,  and  whose  souls  darkened  by 
that  profane  philosophy,  as  Plato  terms 
it,  that  system  of  the  plebeian  Locke  (de 
acumine  agitur  ejus,  non  de  moribus); 
for  all  philosophers,  says  Cicero,  are  to 
be  called  plebeian  who  dissent  from 
Plato  and  Socrates  and  that  family :  f  a 
system  which  is  ascribed  by  Cudworth  to 
a  want  of  consideration,  or  to  a  fond  and 
sottish  dotage  upon  corporeal  sense, 
which  hath  so  far  imposed  upon  some,  as 
to  make  them  believe  that  tbey  have  not 
the  least  cogitation  of  any  thing  not  sub- 
ject to  corporeal  sense,  or  that  there  is 
nothing  in  human  understanding  or  con- 
ception, which  was  not  first  in  bodily 
sense;  a  doctrine,  says  this  profound 
thinker,  highly  conducive  to  atheism." — 
Godefridus,  p.  178. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  science 
of  metaphysics  is  apparently  an  inde- 
pendent science,  and  that  it  admits  of 
reasoning  to  a  certain  extent  mathe- 
matically close :  but  can  it  be  account- 
ed satisfactory  and  final  ?  is  there  not 
always  something  wanting,  something 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  profoundest 
inquiries  ? 

"  We  have  all  of  us,  says  Cudworth, 
fAAmvfA.it  ti  (as  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 

•  St.  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  1. 
vm.  7. 
t  Tuscul.  L  23. 
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call  it),  a  certain  presage  in  our  minds  of  to  have  been  the  philosophical  'Truth,' 

some  higher  good  and  perfection,  than  to  the  discovery,  and  not  i7m»  propaga- 

eitber  power  or  knowledge.    Aristotle  /,0fl>  nf  which  the  energies  of  the 

himself  declares,  that  there  is  xfyow  r,  rajghtiest  spirits  were  devoted.  Phi- 

upTrr*,  which  is  Xoyou  for,  saith  losophy>  baffled  i„  her  search,  had  be- 

he,         «fX*  «•  xjjw         «  *f„TT„.  com^  enervated  and  gelf.interested. 
And  after  quo&ng  Plato  de  Repub.  vi.       Q        1      fc  fa  .  T   ^ .  .  ,f 
he  proceeds  thus ;  « in  all  which  ot  Plato  b  ,        ?  !.  V.  j     .  .y 

there  seems  to  be  little  more  than  what  and.  the.  unexpected  vision 

may  be  experimentally  found  within  our-  banded  against  it  those  whose  ho- 

selves;  namely,  that  there  is  a  certain  nours  and  whose  worldly  estimation 

life  or  vital  and  moral  disposition  of  soul  had  arisen  to  them  from  the  belief 

which  is  much  more  inwardly  and  tho-  that  they  were  the  high  priests  of  the 

roughly  satisfactory,  not  onlv  than  sen.  mystery.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any 

sual  pleasure,  but  also  than  all  knowledge  stronger  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 

and    speculation   whatever/     Socrates  Christianity  was  this  truth,  than  is  to 

shows  that  'knowledge  and  truth  have  j)e  dcrjved  from  considering  the  al- 
indeed  a  certain  form  of  good,  but  that  simultaneous  operations  of  the 

they  are  not  themselves  the  summum  bo-  \     f  , 

num.  for  it  is  something  still  more  au-  before  jarring  interests ,  of  philosophy. 

 j|,  In  fact,  they  saw  that  "  their  occupa- 

8  '  tion  was  gone,"  that  men  would  live 


The  philosophy  of  the  Socrates  jn  the  light,  though  they  mi^ 
school,  in  which  the  science  of  mind  r^g  their  eyes  to  its  source.  What 
attained  its  zenith,  and  the  study  of  th^  >  «  All  the  religions  of  Poly- 
which,  our  author  observes,  **  will  al-  theism  were  amalgamated  into  one 
most  lead  us  to  the  sanctuary,"  was  incoherent  mass.  .  .  .  This  multifa- 
thus  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  im-  rjous  superstition  and  this  syncretistic 
perfection ;  so  that  at  length,  when,  as  philosophy,  instead  of  being  opposed 
Cicero  says,  "  facta  est  quod  minimd  to  one  another,  were  blended  into  one 
Socrates  probabat,  ars  quadam  phiio-  religious  system  ;  and  the  disciples  of 
sophia,"  the  leading  tenet  of  the  aca-  those  speculators  who  had  attained  to 
deraic  sect  became  the  uncertainty  of  the  sublime  height  of  monotheism,  or 
human  knowledge.  Socrates  gloried  trembled  on  the  verge  of  atheism,  he- 
rn the  attainment  of  thus  much,  as  came  the  most  zealous  worshippers  of 
may  be  seen  from  that  reproof  to  the  ahost  of  innumerable  gods."f  Chris- 
all-knowing  and  conceited  sophist,  in  tianity  triumphed  over  the  combina- 
which  he  mentions  his  own  philoso-  tion,  and  Philosophy  lost  her  repute, 
phy  as  <f>av\T)  ris  koX  dft<pur^tjrrj<rnios  except  when  employed  as  the  hand- 
<3<r7Tfp  &vap  ofoa.  *   Thus,  then,  every  maid  of  Religion.:    Still,  however, 


system,  however  abstractedly  excel-  were  men  possessed  with  the  "  amor 

lent,  and  logically  elaborated  in  its  philosophandi."  though  the  Church 

tenets,  lost  itself  on  this  side  perfec-  refused  to  acknowledge  their  devices, 

tion ;  something  still  remained,  as  we  or  suffer  that  they  should  ingraft  them 


have  said,  impenetrable  to  all  the    into  herself, 
acuteness  of  mortal  vision.    This  in-       "These  are  the  disciples  of  that  Church 
definable  something  we  may  consider    to  which  indeed  the  pride  of  human  phi- 


•  Plato.  Conviv. 

f  See  an  article  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  on  the  later  Ages  of  Heathen 
Philosophy.  The  same  work  also  contains  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Broad 
Stone  of  Honour,  written  and  published  previous  to  the  conversion  of  the  author  to 
Popery,  and  since  suppressed.    The  Review  is,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Praed. 

J  Many  readers  of  Holy  Writ  are  startled  by  the  frequent  mention  of  magic  and 
witchcraft,  as  crimes  of  great  enormity ;  but,  besides  the  credulity  with  which  pro- 
fessions of  supernatural  power  were  received,  and  their  consequent  generality,  we 
shall  readily  account  for  the  circumstance,  when  we  consider  that  the  acts  of  natural 
and  theurgic  magic,  as  is  mentioned  by  the  writer  above  quoted,  were  resorted  to  hy 
this  coalition  made  by  Philosophy  against  Christianity,  in  order  to  rival  the  evidence 
of  the  latter.  To  a  mistaken  desire  of  counteracting  these  devices  by  additional  reve- 
lations and  miracles,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  juggleries  and  impos- 
tures of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  in  the  15th  century,  put 
to  death  more  than  400  persons  accused  of  magic  The  Church  could  then  have  been 
in  no  danger  from  these  persons,  but  as  she  bad  admitted  knavery  and  deceit,  so  did 
she  suffer  zeal  to  madden  into  cruelty. 
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losopby  mil  never  submit,  for  it  can  com- 
prehend neither  its  language,  that  of  spi- 
rits, nor  its  wisdom,  founded  in  the  heart 
and  the  harmony  of  nature.'' — Morus, 
306. 

u  In  these  very  articles  of  faith  there 
was  no  system  or  theory  adopted  by  the 
Church,  for  this  reason,  that  (iod  had  not 
been  pleased  to  give  an  entire  view  of  the 

plans  of  his  mercy  She  dispensed 

God's  revelation  as  she  received  it,  and 
imparted  a  philosophy  which  was  perfect 
only  in  its  character  of  not  pretending  to 
have  exact  and  perfect  knowledge." — 
Taneredus,  p.  333. 

Hence  it  arose  that  philosophy 
for  many  centuries  assumed  for  the 
most  part  the  character  of  infidelity. 
Still  its  efforts  to  re-exalt  itself  were 
vain,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  neg- 
lected and  a  despised  thing.  The 
time,  however,  has  arrived,  when  it 
has  discovered  its  vantage  ground,  and 
proceeds  to  assail  man  in  his  weakest 
point.  It  now  makes  its  subtle  ap- 
peal to  his  intelligence  ;  it  would  not 
disturb  his  creed,  but  will  lend  its 
friendly  aid  to  his  reason,  and  will  as- 
sist his  capacity  to  grasp  the  myste- 
ries of  godliness.  AH  too  earthly  to 
raise  the  soul  to  the  object  of  its 
search  in  gs,  it  would  bring  down  God 
to  the  sphere  of  finite  wisdom.  It 
would  reverse  the  curse  of  the  ser- 
pent,* and  cause  human  understand- 
ing to  walk  with  head  proudly  erect, 
while  the  spiritual  mind  shall  be  hum- 
bled, and  faith  crawl  in  the  dust.  To 
the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Neolo- 
gists  and  the  utilitarianism  of  the  St. 
Simonians  must  the  historic  truth,  at 
least  in  all  its  essentially  divine  cha- 
racter, and  the  moral  legislature  of 
the  Scripture,  succumb.  When  the 
St.  Simonian  has  persuaded  us  that 
Revelation  had  no  higher  and  holier 
aim  than  to  subserve  the  progress  of 
society,  and  finally  to  be  nullified  in  the 
perfection  of  utilitarian  theories,  we 
will  carelessly  resign  to  the  Neologist 
the  attestation  by  miracle  of  divine 
agency,  since  in  verity  we  should  be- 
lieve the  end  unworthy  the  means.  It 
is  as  an  antidote  to  these  and  the  like 
opinions  that  we  would  earnestly  re- 
commend the  work  before  us.  Al- 
though we  will  not  go  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  author  of  "  Guesses  at 


•  See  Coleridge's  beautiful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  allegory  contained  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis. — Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, p.  253,  1st  edition. 


Truth,"  when  he  declares  that,  next 
to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  work  which 
he  would  most  desire  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  his  son;  we  would  neverthe- 
less entreat  all  theologians,  and  parti- 
cularly the  younger  ones  of  our  time, 
for  whose  aid  the  Church  may  call  ia 
an  hour  of  the  severest  trial,  to  imbue 
themselves  with  the  pervading  spirit 
of  this  work. 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  turn  away 
our  eyes.  The  wild  and  naked  shores  of 
life  are  already  piled  with  heaps  of  dead, 
wretched  shipwrecked  bodies,  victims  of 
that  fatal  boldness  which  had  presumed 
to  adventure  without  a  chart  and  without 
a  pilot  on  the  perilous  ocean-stream. 
These  poor  bones,  abandoned  to  devour- 
ing dogs  and  hungry  vultures,  do  indeed, 
as  iEschylus  says,  •*  utter  speechless  les- 
sons." 

*Qs  ovx  vir€p<fxv  Btnjrbv  oVra  xpr)  <ppo- 
vtlv 

"Yftpis  yap  *£av6ov<T  tKapiraxrt  orajfov 
*Attjs,  o$tp  iraykkavTov  <£<ux?  fftpot.* 

With  these  sad  objects  around  us,  shall 

we  suffer  a  few  anile  prejudices,  a  few 
subtle,  or  perhaps  sophistical  arguments, 
framed  by  men  whose  heads  are  too  weak 
to  bear  the  weight  of  learning  which  they 
have  collected,  a  few  hard  names  and  abu- 
sive charges  unsupported  by  evidence, 
mere  spectres,  airy  phantasms,  conjured 
up  by  some  dark  magician  in  hatred  of 
the  race  of  mortals,  to  drive  back  our 
shattered,  perhaps  sinking  barks  from 
this  haven  of  rest  and  quietness,  through 
which  we  might  enter  the  islands  of  the 
happy,  where  our  feet  might  once  more 
tread  the  blue  mountains,  breathing  peace 
and  joy,  this  beautiful  earth  of  the  meek, 
where  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  walk 
and  abide  with  man      Morus,  p.  289. 

Our  author  is  one  of  those  who  has 
made  religion  the  undisturbed  basis  of 
his  philosophy,  not  raised  it  as  the 
superstructure  of  his  own  unsubstan- 
tial imaginings.  "What  philosophy 
can  that  be  which  separates  itself  from 
the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith?"  he 
exclaims,  and  in  this  spirit  he  writes. 
The  state  of  opinion  loudly  calls  for 
men  whose  learning  shall  command 
respect  and  whose  talent  arrest  atten- 
tion. Next  to  Frederic  Schlegel  (many 
readers  will  object  to  the  preference), 
we  consider  K.  Digby  as  the  most 
efficient  antagonist  to  "  the  school  of 
those  sophists  who  under  the  mask  of 
liberality  and  superior  wisdom,  per- 
haps, as  some  Germans  of  superior 
 —j  j  

•  Pewe,806. 
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insight  into  the  designs  of  Chris- 
tianity,  would  dilute  and  neutralize 
and  explain  away  all  particular  doc- 
trines, till  at  length  they  would  ini- 
tiate us  in  mysteries  like  those  of  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  old,  where  we 
should  be  taught  "nihil  credere  et 
omnia  facere  licere."  *  It  is  not  that 
Digby  has  stood  forth  to  combat  par- 
ticular antiscriptural  doctrines,  but 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  writings 
prepares  the  mind  to  resist  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  taking 
this  view  of  the  '*  Broad  Stone  of  Ho- 
nour," we  do  not  give  our  readers  a 
competent  notion  of  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  work.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  most  extended  review  it  were 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  author  has 
derived  bis  plan  from  Burton ;  and  in 
treating  of  Chivalry,  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  subject  an  extent  of 
reading  which  we  scarcely  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  equalled.  He 
has  collected  matter  of  instruction  and 
interest  for  the  antiquary,  while  the 
most  profound  of  our  divines  will  find 
in  him  an  adversary  with  whom  they 
could  not  but  glory  to  break  a  lance. 
They  will  find  genius,  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  enthusiasm  arrayed  in 
the  defence  of  what  have  been  long 
deemed  exploded  prejudices,  and  of  a 
faith  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors has  justly  pronounced  corrupt  and 
abominable.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
its  charms  and  all  its  claims  on  our 
consideration,  wc  do  not  consider  the 
work  in  any  respect  as  dangerous. 
Digby  is  no  Jesuit ;  his  is  a  guileless 
soul,  and  a  truly  Catholic  creed. 

"  The  man  may  be  living  without  the 
church,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  without  its  communion;  he 
may  have  been  taught  to  repeat  a  different 
profession  of  faith,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  lives  consistently  with  its  spirit, 
that  he  has  followed  all  its  steps,  and 
drawn  the  logical  inferences,  and  resisted 
the  voire  of  Nature  and  old  traditionary 
pious  feelings,  and  that  God  has  not  in- 
fused into  his  heart  a  higher  wisdom,  and 
has  not  drawn  him  into  union  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church."— Morus,  p.  290. 

No  where  does  he  insist  or  dwell 
upon  the  more  glaring  superstitions 
and  absurdities  which  disgrace  the 
Komish  Church  ;  and  around  such 
doctrines  and  observances,  rejected  by 
the  reformed  religion,  as  he  does  de- 
 »  ..    ■  .  

•  Morus,  p.  269. 


fend  he  throws  a  spirituality  and  a 
poetry  of  feeling  which  prove  to  us  at 
once  that  the  reformers  were  the  wiser 
and  the  more  discriminating.  For 
Scripture  affords  us  no  warrant  to 
suppose  that  the  collective  body  of  be- 
lievers were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
full  participation  of  any  one  of  the 
beauties  of  holiness.  But  to  say  that 
Christians  in  general,  the  poor  and 
the  uneducated,  could  see  through 
this  medium  of  poetry  and  almost  ro- 
mantic sensibility,  those  things  which 
can  alone  be  defended  from  such  a 
view,  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  one  evening 
when  I  beheld  the  procession  of  the 
blessed  Sacrament  from  a  College  of  the 
Jesuits  at  St.  yEcbeul  near  Amiens.  It 
was  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  and  there 
must  have  been  twenty  thousand  people 
in  the  fields  to  accompany  it.  Each  of 
the  students  carried  a  little  banner  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross.  There  you  saw 
the  Labarum  and  its  motto,  *  In  hoc  signo 
vinces.'  Fifty  ocolythes  at  short  inter- 
vals cast  up  their  silver  censers,  and  scat- 
tered roses  and  other  flowers.  The  priests 
were  in  their  richest  vestments,  which 
shone  with  double  splendour  as  gilded  by 
the  setting  sun.  On  passing  through  a 
little  village,  the  poor  people  had  cut 
down  branches  from  the  trees  and  strew- 
ed them  in  the  way.  After  going  through 
fields  of  corn,  they  descended  upon  a  htde 
green  pasture,  one  side  bounded  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Somme,  and  the  other 
by  the  side  of  a  gentle  flowering  hill. 
Near  the  edge  of  the  river  an  altar  was 
erected.  But  what  no  painter  could  re- 
present was  the  effect  at  the  final  bene- 
diction from  a  high  altar,  which  being 
placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  rising 
ground,  appeared  to  be  raised  into  a 
golden  sky.  Then,  as  the  eye  was  direct- 
ed to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
the  sun,  though  already  set  below  the 
earth,  still  lighted  up,  the  priests  and  aco- 
lythes ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
teemed  to  be  going  up  into  the  regions  of 
the  blessed,  wJiotc  dwelling  was  in  that 
light;  and  the  solemn  benediction  to  de- 
scend from  that  heaven  resplendent  with  aR 
beauty  and  joyy  upon  this  innocent  assem- 
bly, tlvepmer  of  the  youth  of  France." — 
Tancredus,  p.  368. 

The  work  abounds  in  passages  of 
equal  splendour  with  the  above,  nor 
do  we  mean  to  assert  that,  were  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  the  power  of 
abstraction  equally  inherent  in  all  na- 
tures, many  of  the  services  of  the 
Romish  Church  might  not  be  emi- 
nently conducive  to  devotional  pietv. 
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As  it  is,  they  lack  simplicity.  There 
is  too  much  of  mere  pomp,  too  much 
of  mummery,  to  excite  more  than  the 
vacant  stare  of  the  sight- seeking  mul- 
titude. The  simple,  and  to  us  almost 
discordant,  notes  of  the  pibroch  are 
enough  to  awaken  the  phlegmatic 
Scotch  to  deeds  of  unexampled  mar- 
tial daring.    And  we  well  know  that 

"  death  doth  stand 
Amid  the  thunders  of  the  reckless  drum, 
And  the  loud  scorn  of  fifes,  ashamed  and 
dumb 

■while  the  superb  artificial  melody  of 
the  military  band,  is  adapted  only  to 
tlie  vanities  of  the  parade. 

Again,  the  reader  will  discover  at 
the  first  glance,  that  the  author's  views 
of  society  are,  however  originally  ad- 
mirable, in  many  instances  carried  to 
an  excess  which  leads  us  to  pronounce 
them  visionary  and  impracticable  ;  in 
fact,  that  in  so  far  as  his  philosophy 
treats  of  the  Church  as  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  heaven-born  and  Ca- 
tholic, it  is  the  philosophy  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  mind,  independent 
of  any  shackles  but  such  as  are  of  di- 
vine imposition  :  but  that — no  sooner 
does  it  attempt  the  advocation  of  error, 
than,  rather  than  resort  to  sophistry 
and  evasion,  it  is  made  to  extend  its 
flights  so  high  as  to  weaken  its  wings, 
and  to  spread  a  dizziness  and  indis- 
tinctness before  its  vision.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  one  among  many  in 
which  the  reasouing,  if  there  be  any, 
is  so  illogical,  and  the  connexion  of 
what  are  meant  for  cause  and  effect, 
so  extraordinary,  that  they  carry  with 
them  their  own  reply. 

"  Behold,  then,  you  who  think  that  the 
religion  most  opposed  to  this  widely 
spreading  system  was  *  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity,' behold  the  effects  and  the  natu- 
ral results  of  your  new  discipline.  It  is 
long  ago,  indeed,  since  the  seed  was 
sown,  but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  men 
were  warned  at  the  time;  and  were  told 
that  this  is  the  sight  which  now  appals  and 
sickens  your  heart,  this  very  philosophy, 
this  abandonment  of  all  religion  and  of  all 
morality,  is  what  you  would  have  to  reap. 
Vou  pulled  down  harmless  pictures  and 
images  in  churches,  and  your  own  Cud- 
worth  soon  had  to  declare  that  men  •  set 
up  idols  in  their  hearts.'  You  quarrelled 
with  painted  glass  (that  is,  with  a  reli- 
gion which,  following  the  wisdom  of  na- 
ture, provided  for  the  wants  of  the  ima- 
gination,) and  he  soon  told  you  that  men 
mode  no  scruple  of  staining  their  souls 
with  lust,  corruption,  and  idolatry.  You 
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abolished  the  old  procession  in  honour  of 
religion  to  beseech  the  pardon  or  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  you  were  soon  con- 
strained to  witness  the  sophists'  proces- 
sion, where,  as  Socrates  said,  '  Insolence 
and  anarchy,  and  extravagance  and  shame- 
less impudence  are  carried  along  splen- 
didly crowned,  and  attended  by  an  im- 
mense choir  lauding  and  extolling;  call- 
ing insolence  good  breeding;  anarchy, 
freedom ;  extravagance,  generosity ;  and 
shameless  impudence,  a  manly  spirit.' • 
You  condemned  the  warm-hearted,  gene- 
rous, and  holy  knights,  because  they  mix- 
ed up  religion  with  all  the  labours  and 
speculations  and  amusements  of  life,  aud 
your  own  Jeremy  Taylor  gives  you  rea- 
son to  fear  that  now  your  cold,  decorous, 
well-bred,  enlightened  followers,  have 
ceased  to  be  Christians;  at  least,  he  as- 
sures you  that  if  they  do  not  apprehend 
and  greedily  suck  in  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  discipline,  as  aptly  as  merchants  do 
discourse  of  gain,  or  farmers  a  fair  har- 
vest, they  have  nothing  but  the  name  of 
Christians;  but  they  are  no  more  such 
really  than  mandrakes  are  men,  or  sponges 
are  living  creatures.' " — Mortis,  322. 

The  book,  we  repeat,  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous book,  because  its  errors  are 
palpable ;  they  stand  boldly  forth,  and 
he  that  is  competent  may  see  his  way 
to  grapple  with  them.  The  work  can 
never  become  '  attritus  pollice  vulgi ;' 
the  taste  must  be  highly  cultivated, 
the  judgment  sound,  and  the  learning 
greater  than  ordinary,  that  can  realise 
any  enjoyment  from  these  volumes ; 
while  readers  possessing  these  quali- 
fications will  not  fail  to  have  within 
themselves  an  antidote  to  all  that  they 
contain  of  false  or  fanciful.  The  lead- 
ing mistake  of  the  work,  and  that  to 
which  all  its  errors  may  ultimately  be 
attributed,  we  esteem  to  be  a  too  blind 
and  unqualified  admiration  of  anti- 
quity, to  the  too  great  disparagement 
of  '  the  moderns.'  That  our  author  is 
profoundly  read  in  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  before  ob- 
served, but  that  he  has  read  in  a 
strictly  impartial  spirit,  we  deny  and 
regret;  for  it  is  this  circumstance 
alone  that  in  any  degree  detracts  from 
his  otherwise  transcendent  merits. 
Fairly  to  have  entered  upon  his  com- 
parison between  the  '  Ages  of  Faith,' 
as  he  styles  them,  and  these  latter 
days,  he  should  in  the  first  place  have 
considered  that,  as  in  the  one  instance 
he  derived  his  knowledge  solely  from 
books,  so  in  the  other  his  personal 

•  Plato  de  Repub.  viii. 
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experience  and  the  prejudices  origi- 
nating therein,  should  be  strictly  set 
out  of  the  account;  and  even  then  he 
should  have  weighed  '  the  moderns* 
against  the  writers  of  those  ages,  only 
with  respect  to  their  theological  works. 
He  will  not  insist  that  it  is  any  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  superior  godly 
tendency  of  those  early  times,  that 
their  literature  was  for  the  most  part 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
because  he  will  acknowledge  that  the 
case  could  not  have  been  otherwise, 
so  long  as  education  was  the  mono- 
poly of  the  priesthood.    We  grant 
that  the  "  Clergy  did  not  preach  upon 
keeping  accounts,  and  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed in  life,  upon  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  comfort  of  having  lived 
decently,  and  of  having  a  good  charac- 
ter; but  they  preached  on  the  four 
ends  of  man,  on  the  delay  of  conver- 
sion, on  the  sacraments,  on  the  com- 
mands of  the  decalogue,  on  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  on  the  mysteries  of 
faith,  on  deadly  sin."  *   But  do  they 
now  otherwise?    Let  him  compare 
the  spirit  of  the  great  and  received 
divines  of  the  English  Church  with 
that  of  the  sainted  men  whom  he  so 
profoundly  and  so  worthily  venerates  ; 
and  having  done  so,  let  him  declare  in 
candour  whether  in  the  sincere  fer- 
vour of  religious  zeal,  in  unflinching 
denunciations  of  all  ungodliness,  in 
unwarped  enthusiasm,  and  fresh  and 
vigorous  philosophical  feeling,  in  sound 
learning,  the  graces  of  composition, 
and  manly  eloquence,  these  men  may 
not  be  set  side  by  side  with  any  of 
the  most  hallowed  names  which  the 
Romish  Church  delights  to  magnify. 

Histoire  dts  Gaulois,  depuis  les  terns 
les  plus  recuJe*  jusqu'h  I'entiere  sou- 
mission  de  la  GauU  a  la  domination 
Romaine.  Par  Amedee  Thierry.  3 
vols.  8vo.  [1828.] 

THERE  are  two  writers  of  the 
name  of  Thierry,  who  have  devoted 
their  pen  to  history.  The  one  (Au- 
gustin)  is  known  by  Letters  on  French 
History,  and  by  a  work  on  the  inva- 
sion of  England  by  the  Normans, 
which,  although  it  evinces  too  great  a 
fondness  for  system,  combines  various 
subjects  advantageously,  and  is  highly 
interesting  for  its  narrative.  The  other 
(Amedee)  is  author  of  the  volumes 

•  Tancredus,  p.  320. 


which  are  now  before  us.  Whether 
these  two  persons  are  related,  as  their 
name  seems  to  indicate,  we  cannot 
say;  but  at  all  events  their  style  is  so 
similar,  and  there  is  so  close  a  re- 
semblance between  their  views,  as 
well  as  their  method,  that  we  may 
fairly  presume  them  to  have  studied 
together,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
same  ideas. 

A  History  of  the  Gauls  is  a  new 
and  happy  project,  for  which  we  are 
perhaps   indebted  to  national  par- 
tiality. Hitherto  they  have  only  been 
treated  as  appendages  to  Rome,  just 
as  Sicily  is  always  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Italy,  and  the  destinies 
of  Ireland  have  involved  her  transac- 
tions with  those  of  Britain.    In  the 
same  way  Persia  has  always  been 
placed  alongside  of  Greece,  till  the 
valuable  work  of  Sir  John  Malcolm 
(which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
appreciated),  gave  her  a  separate  ex- 
istence.   But  a   history  of  Gaul, 
taken  only  in  connection  with  that  of 
Rome,  would  hardly  tempt  us  out  of 
the  pages  of  Ferguson  and  Hooke; 
and  we  confess,  that  at  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  such  a  work,  in  three 
volumes,  we  were  astonished,  and 
could  not  imagine  from  whence  the 
materials  were  to  be  supplied.    A  pe- 
rusal however  has  undeceived  and  gra- 
tified us;  the  book  is  one  which  ought 
to  have  a  place  in  every  extensive  li- 
brary, and  in  fact,  those  who  neglect 
to  read  it  will  remain  almost  ignorant 
of  European  history,  except  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman.    Far  from  treating 
the  subject  as  a  branch  of  Rome,  M. 
Thierry  makes  it  remount  to  the  earliest 
times,  traces  the  different  branches  of 
the  great  Keltic  family,  connects  the 
Gauls  in  almost  every  generation  with 
the  civilised  world,  and  certainly  leaves 
them  in  a  more  estimable  position 
than  they  have  usually  occupied  in 
history. 

In  the  first  volume,  the  earlier  mi- 
grations of  the  Gallic  and  Kimric  races 
are  discussed,  the  settlement  of  Gaul- 
ish tribes  in  Italy,  the  siege  of  Rome, 
and  the  consequent  wars,  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  the  establishment  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  service  of  Gaulish  troopB 
under  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians, 
the  wars  of  Annibal,  the  last  contests 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  affairs  of  Galatia. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  de- 
scription of  Transalpine  Gaul  at  the 
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time  of  its  first  encounters  with  the 
Roman  power,  a  copious  account  of 
Marseilles,  the  gradual  encroach  merits 
of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  the  invasion 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Kimric  tribes,  the 
support  afforded  to  the  Marian  party 
by  the  Gauls,  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line in  connection  with  the  Allobroges, 
the  migration  of  the  Helvetians,  which 
introduces  the  wars  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  his  history  till  the  first  descent 
upon  Britain. 

The  third  volume  includes  the  British 
and  Gallic  wars  to  their  conclusion, 
the  administration  of  Caesar,  the  po- 
licy of  Augustus  in  reducing  Gaul, 
the  revolutions  of  Sacrovir  and  Julius 
Floras,  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and 
the  literary  and  political  state  of  Gaul 
under  the  empire,  to  the  death  of  the 
mock  Caesar  Sabinus,  A.D.  79* 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving 
a  summary  of  the  work,  that  our 
readers  may  know  of  what  materials 
it  is  composed.    The  best  portions 
strike  us  to  be  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  the  reduction  of  Gaul  by  Augus- 
tus, whose   policy  in  weaning  the 
people  from  druidism  by  means  of 
polytheism  is  well  detailed.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  author  is  too 
systematic  in  his  views;  but  what  au- 
thor is  not,  who  has  any  system  in 
his  eye?   The  most  tedious  part  is 
certainly  the  wars  of  Julius  Caesar, 
which  in  Latin  we  should  be  sorry  to 
have  curtailed,  but  which  in  any  other 
language  require  being  considerably 
abridged  ;  for  the  narrative  is  here 
weakened  by  prolixity,  while  in  other 
parts  it  is  animated.    This  perhaps 
must  be  pardoned  in  a  Gaul,  who  na- 
turally thinks  he  cannot  say  too  much 
about  his  ancestors ;  but  the  book  is 
calculated  to  interest  other  nations, 
and  may  therefore  cost  a  small  sacri- 
fice to  be  fitted  for  their  perusal.  The 
history  of  Galatia  tapers  off  too  soon  ; 
we  expected  a  good  acount  of  Deio- 
tarus  instead  of  a  solitary  notice ;  but 
to  balance  this,  there  is  an  excellent 
section  on  Marseilles,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  thought  unworthy  of  a 
special  history.    Perhaps  the  author 
has  not  distinguished  sufficiently  the 
German  or  Teutonic  from  the  Gaulish 
or  Keltic  race;  but  Pinker  ton  is  dead, 
and  we  arc  not  aware  that  the  dif- 
ference will  be  contested  so  fiercely  by 
any  one  else. 

We  may  now  make  some  remarks 
on  particular  passages. 


Vol.  i.  p.  34.  It  is  said  that  the 
Kimmerii  inhabited  caves  which  they 
called  argil,  of  which  M.  Thierry  finds 
an  etymological  confirmation  in  the 
Welsh  argel,  a  covert.  The  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  Garonne  are  still  inha- 
bited in  this  way,  holes  resembling 
houses  being  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
peasantry,  and  a  curious  sight  it  makes 
to  the  tourist. 

P.  99-  He  doubts  the  combat  of 
Manlius  with  the  gigantic  Gaul. 
There  is  however  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  confirm  it,  and  that  is  the 
collar  the  Gaul  wore,  and  which  earned 
for  Manlius  the  name  of  Torquatus. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gaul  was  an 
E  ur dor c hated,  or  one  who  wore  the 
golden  wreath,  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  Keltic  chieftains, 
and  to  which  Aneurin  the  bard  alludes 
in  the  passage  versified  by  Gray : 

M  every  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honours  deck, 
Wreath'd  in  many  a  golden  link." 

P.  227.  Should  not  Gall  be  Qatt  f 
else  the  Greek  would  be  TaXXor  instead 
of  Takaros. 

P.  292.  M.  Thierry  considers  An- 
nibal  to  have  commanded  a  Gaulish 
rather  than  a  Carthaginian  army,  since 
most  of  his  soldiers  were  Gauls,  and 
that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  his  re- 
verses were  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  recruits  drawn 
from  the  south  of  Italy  (p.  299). 

P.  353.  Tournefort's  inscription 
found  at  Angora,  gives  a  Gallo-grtecian 
name,  KapaxvXata.  This  seems  to  be 
the  feminine  of  Caracul,  which  occurs 
in  Ossian. 

P.  388.  There  is  a  strange  mistake 
in  the  translation  from  1  Mace.  viii.  1. 
Instead  of  Judas,  the  person,  M.Thierry 
puts  Judah  the  nation,  Juda  a  entendu 
le  nom  de  Rome,  et  le  bruit  de  sa  puissance. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  35.  The  author  proposes 
to  read  Namnitse  for  Samaitae,*  in  m 
passage  of  Strabo,  b.  4.  In  the  Netice 
sur  les  Villes  du  Departenent  de  Loire 
Inferieure,  published  at  Nantes  in 
1825,  there  is  a  curious  passage  on 
this  8ubject,undertheheadof  Ancenis. 

«  On  s'accorde  gfeneralement  a  regarder 
cette  ville  comme  tres-ancienne.  Penis 
le  Periegete  et  d autre s  geographer  la 
font  capitale  d*une  colonic  d'Amnites, 
an  den  peuple  d' Italic,  dont  le  pays  s'ap- 
pekit  Semnium.  Strabon  parle  de  pcuples 
qui  habitaient  la  Gaule,  et  qull  appelle 
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Sam  nit D  dit  que  leurs  femmes  se  re- 
tiraicnt  dans  une  ile  du  bas  dc  la  Loire, 
oil  dies  avaient  un  temple  consacre  k 
Bacchus  leur  principale  divinitr.  Strabon 
nedit  pas  precisement  oil  rcstaient  ces 
Samnites;  quelques  geographes  modernes, 
ge  fondant  sur  ce  que  Denis  Periegete  y 
met  une  colonie  d'Amnites  ou  de  Sam- 
nites  ItaUens,  out  pens*  avec  vraisem- 
blance  que  ce  pourrait  bien  etre  Ancenis. 
Strabon  raconte,  au  sujet  de  ces  femmes 
Samnites,  que  tous  les  ans,  a  un  jour 
marque,  elles  otaient  la  convert  ure  de  ce 
temple,  qu'elles  recouvraient  le  meme 
jour  avant  le  coucber  du  soleil.  Dans 
leurs cen' monies,  chaque  femme  portait  un 
fardeau,  et  si  quclqu'un  laissait  tomber  le 
sien,  celles  qui  l'aecompagnaient  Be  jet- 
taient  sur  elle,  la  dechiraient,  la  mettaient 
en  pieces,  et  portaient  au  temple  de  Bac- 
chus les  membres  epars  de  l'infortunee, 
avec  des  cris  horribles,  qui  ne  cessaient 
qu'avec  leur  fureur.  Strabon  ajoute  qu'il 
ne  se  passait  pas  d'annce  que  quelqu'une 
ne  subit  la  loi. 

**  M.  Travers  explique  ce  fait  alltgo- 
riquement.  II  pense  que  les  femmes  des 
Samnites  habitaient  Hie  de  Bpuin,  ou 
quelqu'  autre  ile  du  bas  de  la  Loire. 
Tandis  que  leurs  maris  s'occupaient  de 
la  chasse  et  de  la  guerre,  elles  travaillai- 
ent  a  la  culture  du  froment,  surtout  a  la 
fabrication  du  sel.  *  Ces  femmes,  dit-il, 
deeouvraient,  a  un  certain  jour  de  Tan- 
nee,  ce  qui  leur  rcstait  de  l'ancicn.sel,  sur 
lequel  elles  amoncelaient  le  nouveau,  et 
le  recouvraient  le  mcme  jour.  Elles  le 
•  portaient  sur  la  tete,  comme  en  fait  en- 
core aujourd'hui,  par  des  sentiers  etroits 
et  glissans;  et  si  quelqu'une  venait  a 
tomber  et  a  renverser  son  fardeau,  les 
autres,  pour  detourner  de  dessus  elles  le 
mauvais  presage,  la  mettaient  impitoy- 
ablement  en  pieces.  De  la  vient  la  su- 
perstition qu'on  ne  peut  renverser  le  sel  a 
table,  qu'il  n'arrive  malheur  a  quelqu'un 
de  la  compagnie.* 

"  Enfin,  scion  Strabon,  aucun  homme 
ne  pouvait  cntrer  dans  cettc  ile ;  mais  les 
femmes  allaient  trouver  leurs  maris  sur  le 
continent,  passaient  quelque  terns  avec 
eux,  et  retournaient  ensuite  dans  leur 
ile."— p.  174. 

M.  Thierry  considers  that  these 
women  were  a  college  of  priestesses, 
who  lived  apart  from  their  husbands. 
The  custom  alluded  to  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  perhaps 
Strabo's  information  is  itself  incorrect. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  59.  He  mentions  that 
Cosar  wrote  his  letters  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, that  they  might  not  be  under- 
stood if  they  happened  to  be  inter- 
cepted. Does  not  this  tend  to  dis- 
credit thesupposcil  inscription  of  Chyn- 
donax, said  to  have  been  found  near 


Dijon  in  1598.  Its  history  is  curious. 
In  a  vineyard  belonging  to  M.  Guene- 
bauld,  a  physician,  was  discovered  a 
monument  of  stone,  bearing  this  in- 
scription in  Greek  :  "  In  the  grove  of 
Mithra,  this  tomb  covers  the  body  of 
Chyndonax,  the  High  Priest.  Retire, 
impious  man,  for  the  gods  know  how 
to  protect  my  ashes."  The  proprietor 
published  a  tract  of  two  hundred  pages 
in  4to.  entitled  Le  Reveil  de  Chyndo- 
nax, Dijon,  1621.  Chyndonax  was 
immediately  made  a  Druid  and  a  Kel- 
tic chief,  nis  name  was  inserted  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  and  the  in- 
scription was  received  as  a  proof  that 
the  Gauls  used  Greek  characters.  Ca- 
saubon  came  from  Geneva  expressly 
to  see  this  tomb;  the  president  De 
Thou  wanted  to  purchase  it,  but  the 
proprietor  parted  with  it  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  exchange  for  the  post  of 
Bailli  to  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux.  After 
the  Cardinal's  death,  it  became  the 
property  of  Gaston,  Due  of  Orleans. 
The  abbe'  Le  Baeuf  declares  that  he 
afterwards  saw  it,  in  the  yard  of  a 
Curate  at  Versailles,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  trough.* 

P.  262.  nile-julietme,  a  name  com- 
mon to  many  places  in  France,  implies 
that  the  inhabitants  formerly  put  them- 
selves under  the  patronage  of  Julius 
Ciesar.  The  same  is  the  case  when 
Julien  is  a  family  name,  the  ancestors 
having  become  his  clients. 

The  preface  is  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  different  races  mentioned  in  the 
history,  Basque,  Gallic,  Kimric,  &c. 

We  may  justly  object  to  this  bom- 
bastic paragraph  (p.  vi.),  Elleenleve  la 
Mactdoine  aux  veilles  phalanges  d* Alex- 
andre, since  Alexander  died  B.C.  323, 
while  the  earliest  invasion  of  Greece 
happened  in  280,  so  that  if  any  of 
Alexander's  soldiers  were  then  living, 
they  were  in  extreme  old  age.  The 
author  builds  much  on  etymology,  but 
his  etymologies  sometimes  vary  ;  in- 
deed we  have  always  thought  them  like 
wire,  which  may  be  lengthened  or  not 
as  suits  one's  convenience.  The  fol- 
lowing contrast  of  the  Kelts  and  Ro- 
mans is  well  conceived  and  well 
worded : 

**  C'est  partout  le  combat  inegal  de 
l'esprit  militaire,  ardent,  herolque,  mais 
simple  et  grossier,  contre  le  roftme  esprit 
discipline  et  perst'vtrant. " — p.  viii. 


•  Sieclcs  Littrraires,  by  M.  Sabatier 
dc  Castres,  vol.  ii.  art.  Gucnebauld. 
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In  adopting  a  Keltic  instead  of  a 
Latin  nomenclature,  he  has  sacrificed 
elegance  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
correctness ;  but  little  confidence  can 
be  put  in  the  reductions  of  Roman 
sounds  to  Gaulish  orthography.  How- 
ever, this  is  creditable  to  the  author's 
diligence,  though  an  Index  Celticus 
would  have  been  better.  For  research, 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  him  too 
highly;  every  source  of  information, 
classical,  national,  or  local,  has  been 
investigated ;  and  the  result  is,  that  he 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  few  could  believe  to 
have  existed.  Perhaps  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  his  industry  and  ingenuity  is 
the  passage  in  which  he  discusses  the 
identity  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  : 

"  Une  antique  tradition  passee  d'Asie 
en  Grece  et  en  Italic,  ou  n'rtant  plus 
comprise  elle  sedefigura,  parlaitde  voyages 
accomplis  dans  tout  1' Occident  par  le 
dieu  tyrien,  Hercule;  et  d*un  premier 
age  de  civilisation,  que  les  travaux  du 
dieu  avaient  fait  luire  sur  la  Gaule... 
Quiconque  rlflechit  a  l'amour  de  Tanti- 
quit£  orientale  pour  les  symboles,  cesse 
de  voir  dans  1' Hercule  phenicien  un  per- 
sonnage  purement  fabuleux,  ou  une  pure 
abstraction  poltique.  Le  dieu  ne"  a  Tyr 
le  jour  meme  de  sa  fondation,  protecteur 
inseparable  de  cette  ville  oa  sa  statue  est 
encbainfe  dans  les  terns  de  perils  publics ; 
voyageur  intrepide,  posant  et  reculant 
tour  a.  tour  les  Domes  du  monde ;  fouda- 
teur  des  villes  tyriennes;  conquerant  de 
pays  subjugues  par  les  armes  tyriennes; 
un  tel  dieu  n'est  autre  en  reaht6  que  le 
peuple  qui  executa  ces  grandea  choses; 
e'est  le  genie  tyrien  pereonnifie  et  deifie. 

 Le  detail  des  courses  d'Hercule  en 

Gaule  contirme  pleinement  ce  fait  gene- 
ral . ... . 

"  Cert  a  1'embouchure  du  Rhdne  que 
la  tradition  orientale  fait  arriver  d'abord 
Hercule ;  e'est  pres  de  la  qu'elle  lui  fait 
soutenir  un  premier  et  terrible  combat. 
Assailli  a  I'improviste  par  Albion  et 
Ligur,  en  fans  de  Neptune,  il  a  bientot 
epuisc  ses  {leches,  et  va  succomber; 
lorsque  Jupiter  envoie  du  del,  une  pluie 
de  pierres ;  Hercule  les  ramasse,  et,  avee 
leur  aide,  parvient  i  repousser  Bes  enne- 
mis.  Le  fruit  de  cette  victoire  est  la 
fondation  dela  ville  de  Nemausus(N!mes), 
a  laquelle  un  de  ses  compagnons  ou  de 
ses  enfans  donne  son  nom.  II  serait  dif- 
ficile de  ne  pas  reconnaitre  sous  ces 
di'tails  mythologiques  le  redt  d'un  com- 
bat Hvre  par  des  montagnards  de  la  cote,* 
aux  colons  phenidens,  dans  les  champs 
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de  la  Crow,  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhone 
non  loin  de  son  embouchure;  combat  dans 
lequel  les  cailloux,  qui  s'y  trouvent  accu- 
mules  en  si  prodi  icuse  quantity  auraient 
servi  de  munitions  aux  frondeurs  pheni- 
ciens. 

u  Vainqueur  de  set  redoutables  enne- 
mis,  le  dieu  appelle  autour  de  lui  les 
peuplades  indigenes  t'parses  dans  les  bois ; 
hommes  de  toute  tribu,  de  toute  nation, 
de  toute  race,  accourent  a  l'envi  pour  par- 
ticiper  a  ses  bienfaits.  Ces  uienfiuts 
sont  renseignement  des  premiers  arts  et 
l'adoucissement  des  moeurs.  Lui-meme 
il  leur  construit  des  villes  il  leur  apprend 
a  labourer  la  terre;  par  son  influence 
toute-puissante,  les  immolations  d'etran- 
gers  sont  abohes;  les  lois  deviennent 
moins  inbospitaliers  et  plus  sages ;  enfin 
les  tyrannies,  c'est-A-dire  Vautonte  absolue 
des  chefs  de  tribu  et  des  chefs  militaires, 
sont  detruitcs  et  font  place  a  des  gouver- 
nemens  aristocrat  iquct,  constitution  fa- 
vorite du  peuple  phenicien.  Tel  est  le 
caractere  constant  des  conquetes  de  T  Her- 
cule tyrien  en  Gaule,  com  me  dans  tout 
1' Occident 

"  Si  nous  continuons  a  suivre  sa  marcbe, 
nous  le  voyons,  aprcs  avoir  dvilisc  le 
midi  de  la  Gaule,  s'avancant  dans  ftnte- 
rieur  par  les  valines  du  Rhone  et  de  la 
Saone.  Mais  un  nouvel  ennemi  l'arrete, 
e'est  Tauristre,  montagnard  farouche  et 
avide  qui  ravage  la  plaine,  desole  les  routes 
et  detruit  tout  le  fruit  des  travaux  bien- 
faisans  du  dieu ;  Hercule  court  l'attaquer 
dans  son  repaire  et  le  tue.  [Taurisci.] 
II  pose  alors  sans  obstacle  les  fondemens 
de  la  ville  d'Alesia,  sur  le  territoire 
eduen. . . . Avant  son  depart,  continuent 
les  mythologues,  Hercule  voulut  laisser 
dc  sa  gloire  un  monument  imperissable. 
*  Les  dieux  le  contemplercnt  fendant  les 
nuages  et  brisant  les  dmes  glacees  dcs 
Alpes/f  La  route  dont  on  lui  attribue 
id  la  construction,  et  a  laquelle  son  nom 
rut  attache,  est  celle-li  meme  que  nous 
mentionnions  tout  a  l'heure  comme  un 
ouvrage  des  Phenidens,  et  qui  conduisait 
de  la  cote  gauloise  en  Italie,  par  le  Col 
de  Tende.*— vol.  i  p.  21-26. 

M.  Thierry  assigns  R.  C.  1200  to 
900,  as  the  date  of  these  events. 

Having  thus  closely  examined  this 
history,  we  lay  it  down  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  given  an  impar- 
tial judgment.  It  is  not  altogether 
free  from  those  details  and  expressions 
which  unfit  many  a  history  from  be- 
ing a  lady's  book,  and  which  the  mo- 
dern French  writers  are  by  no  means 

f  Scindentem  nubes,  frangentemque 
ardua  montis 
Spectarunt  Superi  SiL  ItaL  b.  iii. 
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careful  enough  to  exclude.  If  they 
like  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  own 
works,  they  are  the  losers,  but  still 
we  are  sorry  to  set  a  seal  on  a  book 
that  would  otherwise  be  interesting. 
And  may  this  hint  have  its  use. 


History  of  Charlemagne — Sketch  of 
France  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Rise  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Dynasty.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.    pp.  510. 

THIS  volume,  though  perfect  in  it- 
self, is  the  first  of  a  series  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  illustrate  France  in  the 
lives  of  her  great  men.  How  often 
and  how  well  this  principle  has  been 
acted  upon,  though  not  often  avow- 
ed, is  obvious  to  all.  The  times  in 
which  a  man  of  any  publicity  lives, 
are  so  naturally  interwoven  with  his 
story,  as  often  to  obtain  the  best  evi- 
dence from  his  existence ;  from  that 
of  the  great  they  are  inseparable ;  so 
that  History  is  more  indebted  to  Bio- 
graphy than  her  dignity  is  often  will- 
ing to  own. 

Such  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
present  work,  and  the  person  and 
period  arc  both  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  former  appears  to 
be  in  some  degree  sacrificed  to  the 
latter ;  as  Eginhard,  something  like  the 
Philip  de  Cocaines  of  this  story*  and 
often  quoted,  would  certainly  have 
furnished  much  personal  anecdote. 
But  the  industry  and  talent  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  more  recondite  part  of  his 
subject,  are  such  as  to  justify  the  sa- 
crifice, and  thus  perhaps  confer  more 
value  on  its  history.  He  has  certainly 
avoided  the  beaten  track  of  popu- 
larity, while  he  furnishes  amusement 
as  well  as  instruction. 

The  period,  including  an  historical 
introduction  (which  we  collect  from 
the  author's  "advertisement,"  will 
connect  each  succeeding  volume,) 
comprises  in  dates  from  A.  D.  476  to 
814,  never  before  treated  with  similar 
attention.  Of  these  years  Charlemagne 
immed  iately  occupies  but  72,thc  amount 
of  his  existence ;  but  the  remainder  is 
necessary  to  a  due  understanding  of 
the  times  to  which  he  was  born,  and 
to  his  future  career.  It  furnishes  more- 
over, a  somewhat  luminous  though 
brief  view  of  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary interval  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  ;  though  it  immediately  applies 


only  to  the  single  Roman  province  of 
Gaul,  and  its  relations. 

Rome,  after  long  decline,  from  the 
very  consequences  of  its  high  civiliza- 
tion, luxury  and  corruption,  "with 
heaviest  sound  a  giant-statue  fell." 
Her  favourite  province,  which  had 
justly  shared  in  the  evils  arising  from 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarian  hordes 
of  the  north,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  equally  fallen,  from  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  which,  in  a  form  that 
assimilated  itself  greatly  to  Ethnic 
customs  and  manners,  obtained  prose- 
lytes, preserved  a  certain  degree  of 
order,  and  furnished  in  turn  protec- 
tion to  the  Romans  that  remained 
within  it  The  Salian  tribe  of  the 
Francs  from  Germany,  having  pecu- 
liarly become  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  armies  during  the  endeavours 
of  Julian  to  uphold  the  empire,  and 
being  less  migratory  than  the  others, 
ultimately  became  masters  of  all  Gaul, 
giving  to  it  their  general  name,  and 
that  of  salique  to  the  law  which,  aris- 
ing from  their  military  tenure,  still  go- 
verns the  French  succession  to  the 
throne. 

Of  the  monarchs  that  arose  in 
France  from  this  origin,  Mr.  James  is 
too  judicious  to  follow  the  early  ro- 
mances, which,  like  our  own,  are  still 
entertained  by  the  French.  Child-eric 
and  the  golden  bees  on  his  tomb,  his 
son  Clovis,  and  their  successors,  with 
their  leudes  and  fideles,  origin  of  the 
present  nobility,  their  counts  and 
m aires  of  the  palace,  palatini  or  pala- 
dins, have,  however,  their  history  and 
their  anecdotes ;  some  of  which  may 
be  compared  with  facts  in  our  highly 
civilized  times,  human  nature  being 
alwayB  the  same ;  so  also  the  race  of 
sluggard  kings  (les  rois  faineans) ;  and 
Charles  M artel,  the  victorious  and  ta- 
lented minister,  who  acted  as  king  in 
their  place,  and  whose  son  Pepin,  by 
the  aid  of  the  church,  became  the 
founder  of  a  race  of  kings.  The  de- 
tails arc  sketched  by  the  author  with 
brevity  and  perspicuity, — the  muta- 
tions of  language  mentioned  are  only 
those  which  naturally  occurred  in 
every  country  that  had  been  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome. 

Thus  sprang  one  destined  to  be  not 
merely  "  the  greatest  man  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,"  but  the  originator  of  a  new 
Rome,  under  the  influence  of  a  reli- 
gion quite  adapted  to  its  habits  and 
customs,  and  the  prototype  of  him  of 
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our  own  age,  who,  after  emulating  the 
rule  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  dissa- 
tisfied till  he  obtained  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne. 

Here  the  author  enters  upon  his 
subject  entirely  con  amore,  yet  with 
sufficient  discretion.  The  time  and 
place  of  birth  of  his  hero  is  uncertain, 
his  mother  Bertha  is  kindly  and  justly 
defended,  and  his  own  dawning  intel- 
lect, under  her  care,  and  "  the  educa- 
tion of  circumstances,"  duly  appre- 
ciated. After  witnessing  the  consum- 
mation of  the  glory  of  his  race  in  the 
person  of  his  father,  he  burst  at  once 
upon  his  own. 

His  first  entrance  on  the  world  was 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  representa- 
tive of  his  father,  upon  an  occasion 
which  had  become  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  introduction  of  the 
reigning  pontiff ;  whose  see,  after  aid- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  had  fallen  into  danger,  and 
required  aid  in  return.  Hence  follow- 
ed a  new  coronation  of  Pepin  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  Charles 
(who  afterwards  earned  the  blended 
cognomen  of  magma)  and  Carloman 
were  crowned  with  their  parents.  On 
the  death  of  Pepin,  both  sons  succeed- 
ed to  the  most  powerful  sovereignty 
after  that  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the 
division  gave  rise  to  public  disputes 
between  the  brothers  which  were  ar- 
ranged by  their  mother  Bertha,  equally 
beloved  of  both.  The  death  of  Carlo- 
roan  in  771 »  left  Charlemagne  sole 
monarch  of  France. 

For  all  the  numerous  intervening 
circumstances,  including  wars  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  courtly 
intrigues,  the  children,  marriages,  and 
divorce  of  Charlemagne,  and  very  in- 
teresting opinions  and  historical  no- 
tices, we  must  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self. So  also  indeed  with  respect  to 
the  subsequent  fluctuations  in  his  at- 
tempts in  Germany,  and  his  interest- 
ing passage  across  the  highest  Alps  to 
Italy.  In  the  last  respect,  however,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  author  gives 
the  palm  above  Hannibal  and  Napo- 
leon to  Charlemagne,  the  one  posess- 
ing  the  resources  of  ancient  art,  the 
other  the  expedients  of  modern  science, 
while  he  possessed  neither.  This,  if 
we  were  disposed  to  objection,  is  the 
point  we  should  assume,  because  we 
know  that  in  military  affairs,  though 
a  "mighty  mind"  may  effect  won- 
ders, they  are  not  effected  without 


materials ;  and  from  the  position  of 
Charlemagne,  as  we  understand  it, 
we  should  decidedly  think  he  had 
something  of  ancient  art  with  a  new 
science  of  his  own  creation,  as  indeed 
hereafter  appears.  Nor  are  we  quite 
satisfied  with  the  brief  mention  of  his 
uncle  Duke  Bernard,  whose  passage 
over  the  tremendous  mountain  for- 
merly dedicated  to  Jupiter  (mons  Jovis), 
gave  to  it,  it  seems,  the  name  which 
it  bears  to  this  day,  though  with  the 
appellation  of  Saint.  Ought  not 
Mount  Cenis,  by  the  same  rule,  to  be 
called  that  of  St.  Charles  ? 

However,  the  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful at  Verona;  the  widow  and 
children  of  his  deceased  brother,  who 
had  excited  war  against  him,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Charlemagne,  of  whose 
treatment  we  are  left  to  judge  from 
his  general  character,  not  always  a 
safe  criterion.  Italy  was  nearly  now 
at  his  feet,  and  he  determined  in  the 
patrician  character  of  Exarch,  which 
his  father  had  re-united  to  Italy,  and 
which  the  people  had  before  named 
him,  to  make  at  Easter  a  splendid 
progress  to  Rome,  which  prepared  to 
receive  him  with  equal  grace.  "  Since 
the  days  of  her  ancient  splendour," 
says  the  author,  "  never  had  Rome 
beheld  such  a  sight  as  entered  her 
gates  with  the  monarch  of  the  Franks." 

Mr.  James's  description  is  equally 
splendid.  We  shall  only  borrow  from 
it  that  of  the  person  01  his  hero,  for 
which  it  furnishes  an  opportunity ;  it 
is  also  a  specimen  of  his  style:  (p.  178, 
&c.) 

"  Above  the  ordinary  height  of  man, 
Charlemagne  was  a  giant  in  hia  stature 
as  in  his  mind ;  but  the  graceful  and  easy 
proportion  of  all  his  umbs  spoke  the 
combination  of  wonderful  activity  with 
immense  strength,  and  pleased  while  it 
astonished.  His  countenance  was  as 
striking  as  his  figure ;  and  his  broad  high 
forehead,  his  keen  and  flashing  eye,  and 
bland  unwrinkled  brow,  offered  a  bright 
picture  wherein  the  spirit  of  physiognomy, 
natural  to  all  men,  might  trace  the  expres- 
sion of  a  powerful  intellect  and  a  benevo- 
lent heart*' 

Some  hypothetical  matter  follows, 
as  to  friendship  consolidated  by  this 
visit  towards  the  Pope,  and  the  great 
sensibility  of  Charlemagne  on  the  oc- 
casion, but  this  is  quickly  followed  by 
a  declaration,  that  he  never  ceased 
"  to  use  the  supreme  power  first  as 
patrician,  and  afterwards  as  Emperor, 
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from  his  arrival  in  Italy  to  the  close  of 
his  life  and  reign.'*  Something  very 
like  an  unjustifiable  use  of  it  is  also 
added,  when  Pope  Adrian  was  evi- 
dently compelled  to  accompany  the 
title  of  friend  by  that  of  vassal,  as  he 
was  afterwards  that  of  suppliant. 

Pavia  soon  fell,  when  Charlemagne 
adopted  as  his  crown  the  iron  circle  of 
Lorabardy,  and  established,  we  think, 
his  best  claim  to  moderation  in  vic- 
tory. A  Saxon  war,  with  some  de- 
fections in  Italy,  again  roused  him, 
but  did  not  interrupt  him  from  render- 
ing justice  to  his  people  in  high  cases, 
even  on  a  foreign  campaign.  A  de- 
sire to  incorporate  with  the  dominion 
of  the  Franks,  Saxony,  for  its  own 
good,  in  respect  to  civilization,  and  as 
its  best  medium  Christianity,  seems  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect  by  im- 
mense slaughter  and  severe  laws,  and 
rather  to  require  apology  from  the  ge- 
neral barbarism  that  still  prevailed, 
than  praise  for  Christian  inculcation. 
Mr.  James,  in  this  case,  is  somewhat 
led  astray  by  love  of  his  subject,  how- 
ever the  terrible  cruelties  of  the  Saxons 
(iftmcard*  may  yield  a  shadow  of  jus- 
tification. 

By  a  singular  application  from  one 
of  the  dissatisfied  Arab  powers,  Char- 
lemagne undertook  to  invade  Spain, 
and  this  is  allowed  by  his  historian  to 
have  been  with  the  sole  view  to  con- 
quest !  Mr.  James  here  well  censures 
the  wild  hypothesis  of  Gaillard,  who 
sets  it  down  particularly  to  aspirations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  !  the 
passions  of  human  nature  alone  furnish 
the  apology.  Charlemagne  collected 
his  force  on  the  frontier,  which  simul- 
taneously passing  the  Pyrennees  and 
Roussillon,  as  in  latter  days,  advanced 
on  Saragossa  and  Catalonia;  and  with 
little  resistance,  (unless  from  Pampe- 
luna,)  seized  a  broad  band  of  country 
along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Pyren- 
nees, the  Spanish  March,  which  was 
added  to  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Saracens  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
became  also  tributary  to  his  throne. 

During  his  absence  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Saxons  into  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  France,  occurred  the 
revolt  out  of  which  arose  the  famous 
Roncesvalles  fight  of  romance,  the 
story  of  which  is  here  well  told ;  as 
are  also  some  anecdotes  of  the  digni- 
nified  character  and  talents  of  Charle- 
magne. Among  these  was  his  issu- 
ing a  new  capitulary  of  laws  on  the 
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eve  of  his  joining  the  Saxon  war.  It 
cannot  escape  one,  from  modern  re- 
ference, that  among  those  who  in- 
trigued against  him  at  this  time  was  a 
Duke  of  Beneventum.  The  removal 
of  his  family  to  Italy,  partly  for  conse- 
cration,— nomination  of  his  sons  Pepin 
and  Louis  kings  of  Italy  and  Aqui- 
taine, — treaty  with  the  fair  Grecian 
Irene,  and  consequent  relations  with 
Greece, — the  visit  of  Alcuin,  after- 
wards abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
as  an  English  priest,  and  consequent 
excursive  view  of  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century, — are  all  treated  with  due  ele- 
gance and  attention  to  the  authorities, 
except  that  any  previous  encourage- 
ment or  subsequent  cultivation  of  li- 
terature has  not  appeared  among  the 
virtues  of  Charlemagne.  Not  so  with 
architecture,  so  far  as  a  palace,  church, 
and  monastery,  and  the  collected  beau- 
ties of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  concerned  ; 
and  manufactures  and  even  commerce 
obtained  a  certain  attention. 

The  observations  on  Charlemagne's 
adult  learning  are  just,  however  doubt- 
ful the  facts ;  but  there  is  a  noble  note 
on  his  morals,  which  confers  the  high- 
est honour  on  the  author  (p.  463). 
One  point  is  curious,  with  reference 
to  after  times, — it  is  that  of  Charle- 
magne, who  was,  we  believe,  the  au- 
thor of  tithes,  excusing  the  Avars  from 
paying  them  to  the  priests  whom  he 
sent  for  their  conversion.  It  was  at 
least  an  additional  conciliation. 

The  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  was 
his  next  honour, — then  his  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  fruitless  trial  of  the 
Pope,  and  ultimately  his  coronation 
by  Leo,  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
These  events  are  profuse  in  details. 
Wars  also  still  perplexed.  He,  how- 
ever, now  desired  peace;  and  calling 
his  sons  about  him,  made  the  future 
partition  of  his  kingdom  between 
them,  and  secured  it  by  all  the  neces- 
sary accessions.  Yet  he  lived  to  sec 
all  die  but  one,  who  was  with  equal 
solemnity  declared  sole  heir  to  his  em- 
pire ;  himself  placing  the  crown  on 
his  head  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  did 
not  survive  long,  for  while  contem- 
plating light-houses,  bridges,  and  the 
inspection  of  his  fleet,  he  seems  to 
have  courted  death  by  neglect  of  a 
pleurisy  that  assailed  him,  on  the  28th 
January,  814. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  Mr. 
James  justly  remarks,  that  it  can  alone 
be  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with 
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the  barbarism  of  the  times  from  "which 
he  emerged ;  and  yet  he  objects  to 
Gibbon's  rather  turgid  comparison  of 
the  splendour  derived  by  Palmyra  from 
the  surrounding  desert  The  question 
we  think  lies  between  both,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  in  another  way. 

That  Charlemagne  was  of  a  charac- 
ter so  peculiar  in  his  age,  as  to  be 
holden  up  with  the  utmost  ardour  to 
posterity,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  na- 
ture formed  him  altogether  as  a  sort 
of  miracle  in  his  age,  and  he  perform- 
ed all  that  his  age  would  allow  him— 
nay  struggled  to  do  more.  But  in 
doing  this,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  it  is,  we  think,  quite 
enough  to  say  that  his  natural  ener- 
gies led  him  beyond  the  selfish  sphere 
of  almost  savage  life  to  extensive 
ambition,  thence  to  glimmerings  of 
civilization,  and  thence  to  the  rude 
splendour  preserved  from  the  Romans 
by  the  Church  to  which  he  clung  with 
a  fondness  which  showed  it  to  be  his 
chief  resource,  even  when  his  own 
arms  had  rendered  it  captive.  Hence, 
we  think,  may  safely  be  derived  all  his 
notions  of  utility  and  grandeur. 

Mr.  James  justly  observes,  that  war 
was  a  necessity  of  the  time,  and  that 
he  would  not  have  governed  the 
Franks  without  the  talents  necessary 
to  it.  Though  he  had  erroneously 
supposed  before,  that  Charlemagne 
was  without  tactics ;  he  afterwards 
(p.  444)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  art  "  of  pour- 
ing large  bodies- of  men  by  different 
roads  into  the  hostile  country,— of 
teaching  them  to  co-operate  though 
separate,  to  concentrate  when  re- 
quired, and  of  combining  their  efforts 
and  their  movements  for  a  general 
purpose  on  a  preconcerted  plan." 

The  author  has  been  diligent  in  col- 
lecting authorities,  yet  Bonnaire  de 
Pronville  might  have  been  added ;  and 
in  his  judicial  praise  some  elucidation 
of  the  secret  tribunals  of  Westphalia 
was  to  be  expected.   However,  there 


is  so  much  to  praise,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  so  peculiar,  its  subject 
so  open  to  investigation,  that  we  have 
already  occupied  more  than  our  al- 
lotted space  to  its  notice,  and  must 
therefore  here  close. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  two 
well-executed  plates,  the  one  a  por- 
trait of  Charlemagne,  which  answers 
the  description,  from  an  illumination; 
the  other  of  seals. 


Mirabeau's  Letters,  during  his  residence 
in  England,  with  Anecdotes,  Max- 
ims, 8fc.  Now  first  translated  frvm 
the  original  Manuscripts. 

THIS  is  a  very  amusing  publica- 
tion, and  particularly  valuable  to  the 
editors  of  penny  papers,  the  only  stan- 
dard works  at  present  in  the  market, 
as  it  contains  ample  materials  for 
choice  extracts  during  the  next  six 
months,  should  any  of  them  last  eo 
long.  Independently,  however,  of  its 
utility  as  a  bank  for  the  retail  dealers 
in  small  talk  to  draw  on,  it  has  much 
to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those, 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
private  history  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man,  to  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand,  the 
French  Revolution  gave  birth.  From 
the  lively  and  impartial  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  Letters,  we  learn  that  the 
plebeian  Count  de  Mirabeau,  March- 
and  de  Drop,*  was  a  man  totally  de- 
void of  principle,  and  so  reckless  of 
the  means  of  supplying  his  extrava- 
gance, that,  when  Rivarol,  a  court 
writer,  complained  of  having  sold 
himself,  but  of  not  being  paid  for  so 
doing,  Mirabeau  replied,  Je  suis  payf, 
mais  non  rendu  ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  boasted  that,  though  a  man  like 
himself  might  accept  of  100,000 crowns, 
yet  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  bought 
for  so  paltry  a  sum. 

On  Mirabeau's  private  life,  in  which 
adultery  and  seduction  form  the  most 
prominent  features,  it  is  not  our  wish 
to  enter  ;  it  is  only  in  his  public  cha- 


•  This  expression  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  when,  previous  to  the  assembling  the 
States  General,  the  elections  were  taking  place  in  France,  Mirabeau  went  to  Pro- 
vence, with  the  hope  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Xoblette ;  but  re- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  landed  property  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  took  a  warehouse,  and  had  these  words  painted  in  large  letters  over  the 
door,  Mirabeau,  Marchand  de  Drop ;  and  putting  on  his  apron,  and  thus  acting  the 
Count  turned  tradesman,  he  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  ridiculing  his  order, 
that  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Tien  Etat  to  the 
States  General,  from  the  communes  of  Aix  and  Marseilles. 
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racter  that  he  becomes  a  legacy  to 
posterity ;  and  as  a  writer,  few  men 
have  done  more  harm  and  good  than 
Mirabeau;  for  while  his  V Erotica 
Biblion  *  exhibits  a  horrible  history  of 
the  moral  indecencies  of  the  Jews,  ex- 
tracted from  Calmet's  Commentaries 
and  other  sources  of  authentic  infor- 
mation, his  Essai  sur  let  Lettres  de 
Cachet  displays  the  powerful  union  of 
eloquence  and  truth  in  favour  of  that 
best  safeguard  against  arbitrary  power, 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  personal 
liberty,  until  proved  by  open  testimony 
to  be  unworthy  of  it. 

Of  his  public  life  the  best  idea  can 
be  formed  from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death;  the  effect  of  which 
on  the  people  of  Paris  was  equal  only 
to  what  was  produced  on  the  English, 
upon  hearing  the  death  of  Nelson  ;  and 
of  both  it  may  be  said  that  their  fu- 
neral was  rather  an  apotheosis  than 
entombment;  so  ready  is  man  to  deify 
a  fellow  creature,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  perceives  that  the 
god  of  his  idolatry  is  a  mere  mortal* 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  while  '  recorded  honours  thicken 
round  the  tomb'  of  Nelson,  in  the 
very  year  following  Mirabeau's  death 
his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  the  self-same  mob,  in  whose  ears 
were  still  ringing  his  memorable 
words,  J' at  4t4,je  suis,je  serai  jusq'au 
iombeau  I'homme  de  la  liberie  p u blique  ; 
Vhomme  de  la  constitution.  Malheur 
aux  ordres  privilege'es.  11$  finiront. 
Mais  le  peuple  est  eternel:  words 
which,  we  fear,  though  addressed  to 
the  fickle  French,  have  been  heard  by 
other  ears,  and  sunk  deep  into  other 
hearts,  and  will  ere  long,  unless  wisely 
met  by  our  State  rulers,  or  happily 
averted  by  the  more  powerful  hand  of 
Providence,  be  found  to  produce  ef- 
fects to  which  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution  will  be  a  mere 
calm,  so  silently  yet  so  surely  is  de- 
struction advancing  under  the  cloak 
of  Reform. 

From  the  portrait  prefixed  to  these 
volumes,  Mirabeau  had  an  expression 
about  his  mouth  very  similar  to  the 


•  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  of 
this  work,  written  by  Mirabeau  in  prison, 
and  then  only  twenty  years  old,  lie  felt 
afterwards  ashamed ;  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  suppress  it,  and  thus 
make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power  to 
outraged  modesty. 


late  Dr.  Parr ;  while  his  face,  deeply 
scarred  by  the  small  pox,  was  said  to 
have  been  ugly,  almost  to  hideous- 
ness ;  but  of  this,  like  his  celebrated 
prototype  John  Wilkes,  he  was  ab- 
solutely vain ;  and  both  doubtless 
thought,  what  Wilkes  said  of  himself, 
that  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world 
had  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  start 
of  him ;  and  they  who  have  seen  Dr. 
Parr,  when  he  lashed  himself,  like 
Homer's  lion,  into  fury,  will  apply 
immediately  to  him  what  Mirabeau 
said  of  himself,  "  When  I  shake  my 
terrible  locks  (for  he  wore  a  forest  of  ^ 
hair,  as  wondrous  and  wild  as  Parr's 
wig,)  when  I  show  my  wild  boar's 
head,  no  man  dares  interrupt  me;" 
and  even  when  writing  to  a  lady,  he 
bids  her  imagine  the  face  of  a  tiger 
marked  with  the  small -pox,  and  then 
she  will  have  some  idea  of  the  man 
who  was  such  a  decided  favourite  of 
the  fair,  that  even  the  belles  of  the 
Opera  were  proud  to  achieve  a  con- 
quest over  the  Hercules  of  Liberty,  as 
he  was  called. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  whole 
of  these  Letters  are  a  forgery ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  external  proofs,  and  we 
are  not  quick-sighted  enough  to  detect 
the  internal,  we  shall  speak  of  them  as 
the  genuine  production  of  Mirabeau  ; 
at  all  events,  they  contain  what  a 
Frenchman  would  alone  have  noticed 
during  his  residence  in  England,  and 
in  the  way  here  related ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  are  the  work  of  a  person 
less  known  than  Mirabeau,  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  trick  played  off  in  ridicule 
of  the  propriety  of  the  public, 
To  look  at  authors'  names,  not  works, 

and  then  « 
To  praise  or  blame,  not  writings,  bui  the 
men.  % 

To  enable,  however,  our  readers  to 
judge  in  part  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Letters,  we  will  extract  the  obser- 
vation following : 

"  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  celebrated 
epitaph  of  Christopher  Wren,  to  be  seen 
in  the  vault  of  St.  Paul's  in  London, — 
'  Si  monumentum  quwris,  circumspice;*' 
but  no  one  ever  told  you,  that  these  four 
words  are  smothered  amongst  ten  or 
twelve  lines  of  execrable  Latin,  in  which 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  forget  the 
Eques  Auratus,  and  many  other  silly 
things.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Newton's  epitaph,  *  Sibi  gratuletur  mor- 
tals tale  tantamque  extitisse  humani  ge- 
neris decus.'  This  is  well  enough;  but 
it  is  preceded  by  eleven  lines,  in  which 
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are  pompously  announced  the  Eques  Au~ 
rates,  the  Commentary  upon  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Sec.  &c  a  remark,  says  Mirabeau, 
valuable  to  those  who,  like  you  and  me, 
are  hunting  down  human  quackery." 
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In  speaking  of  Hogarth,  Mirabeau 
tell 8  us,  what  few  of  our  readers  are 
perhaps  aware  of,  that  Hogarth's  Ana- 
lysis of  Beauty  is  a  highly  metaphy- 
sical explanation  of  an  obscure  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  confines  the 
whole  art  of  painting  to  the  delicacy 
and  precision  of  the  contour ;  and 
fewer  still  are  aware  that  the  most 
beautiful  outline  of  the  human  face 
and  body  is  to  be  obtained  by  draw- 
ing a  series  of  hexagonic  curres,  the 
segments  of  circles  of  different  diame- 
ters ;  a  fact  which  Pliny  had  probably 
in  mind,  but  failed  to  explain  intelli- 
gibly. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  these 
volumes  with  a  few  amusing  anec- 
dotes and  reflections. — When  a  Jew 
was  asked  whether  the  nation,  who 
still  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  would,  upon  his  arrival,  all 
quit  England  and  their  business,  and 
go  to  Syria  to  join  him,  he  replied, 
"  Sensible  people  will  wait  till  the 
coming  is  confirmed;  but,  till  then, 
they  will  let  those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose,  run  after  him  as  fast  as  they 
think  proper." 

The  Bishop  of  Lyons  being  at  break- 
fast, the  Abbe  de  paid  him  a  vi- 
sit ;  the  Bishop  invited  him  to  partake 
of  the  meal;  the  Abbe*  refused;  the 
prelate  insisted.  '  My  Lord/  said  the 
Abbe',  '  I  have  breakfasted  twice  al- 
ready ;  besides,  this  is  a  Fast-day.' 

A  procession  was  taking  place  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  to  ask 
for  dry  weather.  The  relics  had 
scarcely  reached  the  square,  when  it 
began  to  rain  with  great  violence. 
*  Never  mind  that/  said  the  Bishop 
of  Castre,  *  the  saint  mistakes  us  en- 
tirely ;  she  thinks  we  have  been  pray- 
ing for  wet/ 

Love  pleases  more  than  marriage, 
as  novels  are  more  entertaining  than 
history. 

Society  is  composed  of  two  classes  ; 
they  who  have  more  dinners  than  ap- 
petite ;  and  they  who  have  more  ap- 
petite than  dinners. 

The  body  politic  is  like  a  tree ;  as 
it  proceeds  upwards,  it  stands  as  much 
in  need  of  heaven  as  of  earth. 

But  we  must  have  done. 


Illustrations  of  Political 
No.  VIII.  Cousin  Marshall,  a 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  12mo. 

THIS  is  one  of  a  monthly  series  of 
well-conceived  dramatic  sketches,  in 
which  the  authoress  has  evinced  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  weaving  an  effective 
tale  ;  and,  if  she  appeared  merely  as  a 
novelist,  we  should  give  her  unquali- 
fied praise.  But  it  is  in  a  somewhat 
different  character  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau puts  forth  these  histories.  They 
must  be  criticised  as  assuming  to  be 
faithful  pictures  of  society,  with  a 
rigid  exclusion  of  improbabilities ;  for, 
if  they  deviate  from  truth,  they  must 
cease  to  be  a  Bound  basis  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  doctrines.  If,  in  any  case, 
her  story  is  inconsistent,  or  even  ro- 
mantic, the  temple  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy must  vanish  into  air.  In  the 
tale  before  us,  we  have  many  clever 
scenes,  holding  we  fear  too  truly  *  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  :'  but  the  beggars' 
festival,  and  some  other  parts,  partake 
largely  of  fancy,  and  even  caricature. 
In  a  drama  or  a  novel,  allowances 
would  be  readily  made  for  this :  but 
our  political  economist,  at  the  close  of 
each  volume,  draws  conclusions  as  if 
her  whole  narrative  was  matter  of  his- 
torical fact.  Such  being  the  case,  al- 
though in  her  descriptions  she  may  be 
allowed  to  *  exhaust  worlds/  she  must 
not '  imagine  new/ 

'Cousin  Marshall'  is  directed  to 
the  subversion  of  nearly  all  that  forms 
our  present  system  of  charity, — an 
undertaking  we  will  say  of  great 
weight,  and  even  awful  responsibility ; 
and  to  open  anew  the  question.  What 
is  Charity  ?  Foremost  of  course  in 
the  writer's  consideration  is  our  ruin- 
ous system  of  poor-laws,  and  its  bane- 
ful attendants  of  unclassified  and  vi- 
cious workhouses,  pauper  marriages, 
and  degraded  demi-pauperised  labour. 
But  the  authoress  includes  in  her  ana- 
thema nearly  all  those  public  chari- 
ties on  which  England  has  hitherto 
prided  herself.  They  are  represented 
to  be  all  alike  destructive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  poor.  She  would  even 
abolish  all  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
except  those  for  casualties  and  the 
blind  and  dumb ;  nor  spare  the  alms- 
houses for  the  aged,  because  they  en- 
courage improvidence,  and  relieve 
children  from  the  performance  of  a 
natural  duty.  The  following  is  part 
of  a  conversation : 
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tl  You  would  gradually  abolish  all  cha- 
ritable institution*  then?— oh,  no!  not 
all.  There  are  some  that  neither  lessen 
capital  nor  increase  population.  You 
would  let  such  remain." 

"  There  are  some  which  I  would  ex- 
tend as  vigorously  and  perseveringly  as 
possible;  viz.  all  which  have  the  enligh- 
tenment of  the  people  for  their  object 
Schools  should  be  multiplied  and  im- 
proved without  any  other  limit  than  the 
numbers  and  capabilities  of  the  people." 

"What!  all  schools?  schools  where 
maintenance  is  given  as  well  as  educa- 
tion ?" 

*<  The  maintenance  part  of  the  plan 
should  be  dropped,  and  the  instruction 
remain. " 

Miss  Martincau's  only  remedies  (as 
far  as  we  can  perceive)  for  our  un- 
doubtedly perilous  state,  are  Educa- 
tion, Benefit  Societies,  and  Savings 
Banks.  We  agree  that  these  are  good 
things  ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  one 
part  of  the  eulogy  on  Benefit  Socie- 
ties,-—that  they  enable  their  members 
"  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  take  an 
important  part  in  elections/'  This  is 
too  political  economy.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  Saving's  Bank  also  are  some- 
what exaggerated,  when  it  is  made  able 
to  convert  a  half-crown  into  a  half- 
guinea  within  so  short  a  period  of 
time  as  can  have  elapsed  during  the 
events  described  in  the  tale.  On  the 
whole,  we  coincide  with  our  authoress 
in  many  of  her  sentiments,  particu- 
larly on  the  mismanagement  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  on  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  injudicious  benevolence  in 
periodical  doles  of  blankets,  &c*  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  withdraw 
our  admiration  from  our  noble  public 
charities,— our  hospitals  in  which  all 
the  sick,  without  respect  to  aught  but 
their  sickness,  are  alike  relieved ;  our 
schools  like  Christ's  Hospital  and  its 
copies,  by  which  the  burden  of  a  large 
family  is  lightened;  or  those  goodly 
old  English  almshouses  where  many 
who  have  neither  children  nor  other 
relatives  left,  are  enabled  to  pass  their 
latter  days  in  peace  and  comfort.  We 
may  make  such  experiments  with  our 


own  charity  as  prudence  and  benevo- 
lence may  dictate;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  destroy  or  abridge  those  pious 
legacies  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Picture  of  Dumfriew  and  iU  Envi- 
rojis.  By  Mr.  J.  M'Diarmid,  Edi- 
tor of  "  The  Dumfries  and  Gallouroy 

Courier." 

THIS  is  one  of  those  minor  county 
works  useful  at  any  time,  and  particu- 
larly acceptable,  after  the  great  blaze 
of  Scottish  memoir  in  every  shape  that 
has  so  long  flourished  under  the  in- 
fluence oT  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  as  bring- 
ing us  into  a  plain  view  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  state  of  things  in  this  lo- 
cality of  North  Britain.  Who  would 
think  that  in  a  district  comparatively 
little  known  in  England,  20,000  head 
of  cattle  are  fed  for  the  English  markets ; 
that  8000  stones  of  pork  are  sold 
weekly  ;  that  25,000  tons  of  shipping 
are  employed  to  and  from  its  port, 
besides  various  other  active  employ- 
ments of  human  industry  ?  After  many 
of  these  details,  we  do  not  complain  of 
finding  the  country  described  by  an 
inhabitant  instead  of  a  tourist,  or  as 
the  subject  of  a  tale ;  but  we  do  think 
it  a  pity  that  a  very  sound  writer  like 
Mr.  M'Diarmid  should  have  intro- 
duced a  broad  Scots  dialogue  about 
nothing,  so  entirely  at  second  hand, 
when  it  was  equally  unnecessary. 

He  has  also  unnecessarily  deterio- 
rated, as  we  think,  his  work,  by  ap- 
parently new  facts  on  the  hundredth 
told  tale  of  Robert  Burns.  Now  we, 
in  common  with  the  world,  hold  this 
at  once  happy  and  unhappy  poet  in  all 
the  reverence  that  has  been  prescribed 
to  us,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  degree  of 
our  own;  and  we  are  hence  afraid 
that  there  is  something  of  a  fastidious 
nature  in  these  added  facts,  that  will 
disturb,  rather  than  improve,  both  the 
world's  admiration  and  our  own. 

Let  it  never  be  supposed  that  we 
would  destroy  the  pleasurable  illusion 
that  Burns  was  the  "  national  poet  of 
Scotland ;"   malgre'  Allan  Ramsey, 


*  A  great  improvement  on  this  scheme  of  benevolence  in  that  by  which  the  poor 
arc  encouraged  and  assisted  to  supply  themselves  with  winter  clothing,  &c.  by  small 
weekly  deposits.  This  has  been  recommended  in  an  able  pamphlet  by  Mrs.  Bowles, 
the  wife  of  the  talented  and  benevolent  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.  The  same  lady  is  also 
the  authoress  of  a  small  volume  of  "  Simple  Annals  of  the  Poor,"  which,  although 
they  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Miss  Martineau  in  the  depth  of  politico-econo- 
mical science,  arc  very  similar  in  a  skilful  delineation  of  humble  life*  and  in  the  im- 
portant design  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
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Macneil,  the  far  famed  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, and  Walter  Scott ; — that  he  was 
the  poet  of  nature  none  can  deny  ;  or 
that  even  the  merest  yearnings  of  his 
heart  were  not  poured  forth  in  a  strain 
only  to  be  described  by  his  own  Doric 
expression,  "  Keen,  shivering,  shot  ray 
nerves  along."  Who  that  has  strug- 
gled and  sickened  under  the,  "  war 
with  fortune,"  does  not  recognize  the 
sensation  produced,  by  the  strangely 
neglected  song  beginning  thus  : 

"  Sweetly  closes  the  evening  in  Craigie- 
burn  wood, 

And  blithly  awakens  the  morrow; 
Yet  the  morrow  of  spring  in  the  Cragie- 
btirn  wood 

Can  yield  me  nothing  but  sorrow ; 
I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing, 
Yet  pleasure  they  have  none  tor  me, 

Wnile  care  my  heart  is  wringing,"  &c. 

We  hope  we  have  a  sufficient  feel- 
ingof  the  genius  of  Burns  ;  are  equally 
ready  to  eschew  the  criticism  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  that  gave  the  poet  so  much 
pain,  and  grant  all  that  the  world,  ge- 
nerally more  slow  on  such  matters, 
here  rapidly  granted. 

But,  why  in  this  late  day  should  we 
be  called  upon  to  reverse  our  opinions 
on  all  that  previous  history,  public  or 
private,  has  afforded  as  to  this  delight- 
ful and  justly  honoured  poet,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
worldly  prudence  ?  a  quality  doubtless 
worthy  of  high  estimation,  an  essen- 
tial to  happiness,  but  which  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the  state  truly  de- 
scribed by  Johnson,  in  his  character  of 
Collins,  as  **  a  degree  of  want  by 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost 
destroyed, "  and  which  was  certainly 
experienced  by  Burns ;  nor  is  pru- 
dence a  quality  which  follows  the  bon 
vivant  to  such  merry  greetings  as  he 
has  described.  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Burns  himself  would 
have  spurned  with  indignation  the  at- 
tribute that  conveyed  a  close  concern 
for  worldly  gear.  The  late  Mr.  Syme, 
of  Ryedale,  is  exclusively,  and  there- 
fore unjustly,  mentioned  as  his  tempo- 
rary banker  for  small  loans ;  but,  not 
to  mention  others,  why  was  forgotten 
the  noble  beneficence  of  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Edinburgh,  who  supplied  his  wants 
in  a  manner  to  insure  acceptance  from 
the  proudest  heart,  by  holding  his 
supplies  as  but  payments  in  anticipa- 
tion of  verses  to  bt  furnished  at  his 
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ease,  and  suggested  subjects  for  his 
ancient  Scotish  melodies,  to  create  a 
running  account  to  be  drawn  on  at 
pleasure,  and  without  subjection  ! 

Where  there  were  no  creditors  who 
would  claim.  Burns  may  be  said  at 
his  death  to  have  been  in  the  literal 
sense  no  debtor ;  but  to  have  **  owed 
no  man  a  shilling,"  is  rather  like  th< 
vulgar  boast  of  the  purse-proud,  than 
an  exoneration  from  the  inconsiderate, 
and  therefore  fraudulent  incurrence  of 
debt,  with  which  none  have  impugned 
him. 

Burns's  fame  rests  on  higher  grounds, 
and  the  present  question  of  prudence 
may  be  well  laid  on  the  shelf  with  the 
works  which  produced  Dr.  Farmer's 
excellent  pamphlet  on  that  of  the 
learning  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Mosaical  and  Mineral  Geologies 
illustrated  and  compared.  By  W. 
M.  Higgins,  F.G.S.  8vo. 

WE  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Higgins  does  not  fall  into  the  various 
errors  which  the  overweening  preten- 
sions of  modern  geologists  have  led 
them  into.  The  early  geologists 
wrecked  their  successive  theories 
against  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
Mosaic  statement.  Latter  geologists 
have  failed  in  the  other  extreme — in 
the  attempt  to  patronise  the  inspired 
author  of  Genesis,  and  to  show  that 
he  might,  with  a  little  humouring,  be 
reconciled  with  scientific  ambition. 
The  ill  effects  of  each  extreme  have 
rendered  geological  logic  a  by-word 
for  something  ridiculous.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins manfully  meets  the  question  of 
the  Deluge.  There  is  no  evading  the 
precise  words  of  Moses :  The  waters 
prevailed  over  the  whole  earth ;  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  were  covered. 
Arago  (no  friend  to  his  testimony), 
has  shown  how  the  earth  might  be 
covered  with  water,  (while  all  the 
forms  of  animal  life  would  be  con- 
fusedly blended,)  as  well  as  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  and  might 
be  again  at  the  next  visit  of  the  comet 
of  1680.  Our  geologists  are  all  too 
dogmatic  :  they  would  do  well  to  be 
less  exclusive,  and  to  look  to  astrono- 
my for  correlative  facts,  which  explain 
much  that  according  to  any  geological 
system  is  inexplicable.  None  of  those 
with  whom  wc  are  familiar  seem  suf- 
ficiently to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
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three  immensely  influential  causes  in 
constant  action,  of  a  purely  astronomi- 
cal character,  which  would  readily 
account  for  more  violent  disruptions 
of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  more 
portentous  confusion  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  relics  of  different  climates, 
than  any  which  have  yet  been  exhi- 
bited by  the  piekaxe  and  the  spade  of 
the  geologist, — the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  contraction  of  the 
tropics  by  the  gradual  depression  of 
the  ecliptic  angle,  and  the  change  of 
the  perihelion  points.  The  result  of  the 
last  alone  has  been  to  collect  the  vast 
volume  of  the  earth's  waters  towards 
the  south  pole,  leaving  the  northern 
continents  we  occupy  dry,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  operation  the  same 
agency  will  reverse  that  result,  and 
deluging  this  our  northern  continent 
with  a  new  sea,  erect  new  lands  at  the 
south  pole.  This  mighty  influence  it 
is  calculated  would  have  been  in  de- 
cided operation  4000  years  B.C.,  the 
time  of  the  creation  ;  and  again  2300 
years  B.C.  the  time  of  the  flood. 

We  have  accused  geologists  gene- 
rally of  dogmatizing.   We  think  that 
even  Mr.  H.  dogmatises  too  much  on 
the  word  "  lorn"  in  Genesis.  He  says 
it  menus  the  natural  day.    It  may ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  are  the  true  measurers 
of  the  natural  day,  had  not  appeared 
when  the  word  is  first  used  ;  and  we 
have  heard   Hebrews   and  Hebrew 
scholars  affirm  that  it  means  an  inde- 
finite period.   After  all,  it  is  not  of 
much  importance,  and  therefore  perti- 
nacity is  less  requisite.   It  might  have 
pleased  the  Creator  to  be  6(XK)  years 
(as  the  Etruscans  and  Magians  re- 
corded) in  performing  the  work  of 
creation,  or  six  days.    It  was  equally 
possible  to  Omnipotence  had  it  chosen 
one  day,  six  hours,  or  six  minutes. 
We  do  not  see  how  admission  Berves 
the  cause  of  the  infidel  petitioner  for 
longer  time,  m  the  least.  Besides, 
these  speculators  may  have  what  time 
they  please  before  the  creation  of  light, 
when  the  globe  of  earth  was  Tahu 
Bahu,  covered  with  water*  and  sur- 
rounded with  darkness,  to  imagine 
successive  revolutions,  or  any  given 
revolution  which  might  terminate  in 
that  condition.    However,  there  does 
appear  an  order  ,  in  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  various  strata  (from  the 
initial  period  of  the  primitive  rock, 
when  life  existed  not),  which  agrees 


with  the  successive  creations  of  Gait- 
sis.    It  may  be  granted  that  some  of 
these  apparent  successions  of  beings 
may  have  existed  co tempo mneoosly. 
It  will  be  deemed  a  curious  coinci- 
dence furnished  by  modern  chemistry, 
that  animal  life  could  not  have  existed, 
had  not  vegetation  been  first  created 
in  order  to  prepare  the  air  for  it  by 
absorbing   carbon,   and  giving  out 
oxygen  ;  nor  could  vegetables  have 
assumed  such  vast  proportions,  (the 
antediluvian  gigantic  ferns  for  in- 
stance,) unless  the  incumbent  atmo- 
sphere had  been  much  more  condensed 
than  at  present.    For  our  parts  we 
think,  without  even  having  recourse 
to  Whiston's  or  to  Arago's  more  lo- 
gically calculated  cometary  collision, 
that  there  appears  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  stratifications  of 
the  earth  (the  alluvium  of  course  ex- 
cepted), in  the  two  great  Mosaic 
watery  revolutions,  that  of  the  third 
day,  when  the  waters  were  collected 
into  one  place,  leaving  their  former 
bed  **  dry  land," — and  the  Noachic 
deluge,  which,  without  reference  to 
Scripture  at  all,  may  be  said  to  be 
proved  as  much  as  any  thing  can  be 
proved,  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
mankind.    As  to  the  time  of  the  last 
Deluge,  the  forged  chronologers  of  In- 
dia may  be  left  to  the  contempt  rtf  no 
partial  witness  to  scriptural  truth,  La 
Place;  while  Babylon,  China,  and 
Egypt,  most  singularly  agree  in  fixing 
the  date  as  2300  years  before  Christ — 
a  date  confirmed  by  the  cMrotiomtlet* 
of  De  Luc  and  Cuvier ;  the  latter  him- 
self a  convert  too  from  infidelity  to 
scriptural  truth.    CuvierV  theory  har- 
monises with  the  Bible,  and  in  this 
respect  he  stands  alone  among  the 
entire  scientific  herd  of  France.  In- 
deed, in  his  last  lecture  at  the  Sor- 
bortne  in  the  college  of  France,  Cuvier 
gave  a  formal  lecture  to  the  Volney 
school,  and  received  no  answer,  in 
one  of  these  lectures  he  announced 
that  "if  we  take  the  heaps  formed 
either  at  the  feet  of  mountains  by  the 
wearing  away  at  the  tops,  or  on  the 
shore  by  the  daily  carriage  of  the 
tide,  (ouere,  alluvial  deposits?)  and 
admeasure  them  by  their  rate  of  pro- 
gress, we  shall  find  them  commence 
about  the  period  assigned  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  flood." 

So  much  for  the  period  of  the  de- 
luge and  its  circumstances  as  described 
by  Moses.   One  only  elucidation  of 
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the  Mosaic  account  remained.  No 
human  fossil  bones  were  said  to  be 
found  till  after  the  diluvium.  This 
was  another  dogmatical  assertion  of 
geological  logic ;  and  it  was  insinuated 
<for  repeated  defeat  and  disproof  had 
tamed  down  the  former  tone  of  direct 
defiance),  that  man  did  not  exist  be- 
fore the  Deluge,  (there  was  a  deluge — 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  that  ad- 
mission), and  consequently  no  Noah 
and  no  ark.  This  was  tolerably  bold 
guesswork,  considering  how  little 
portion  of  the  earth  had  been  sub- 
jected to  geological  inquiry,  and  con- 
sidering that  all  that  part  of  the  earth 
necessary  to  confirm  or  refute  the 
Mosaic  account  had  never,  to  this  day, 
beeu  examined  at  all ;  considering, 
moreover,  that  probably  it  never  may 
be  examined,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  but  now 
this  last  loop-hole  for  infidel  evasion  is 
about  to  be  closed.  Perpetual  disco- 
veries are  pouring  in  on  the  geologists, 
•of  fossil  human  bones  in  the  actual 
<liluvium.  Those  of  GuadaJoupe,  Kos- 
ritz.  Pond  re,  and  Sommieres,  may  be 
just  adverted  to.  "Hickson's  Ame- 
rica," which  we  have  lately  reviewed, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
ditional discoveries  of  human  fossils, 
and  we  may  expect  fresh  accessions 
every  day.  The  pyramid  of  truth  thus 
built  up  by  the  aggregate  contributions 
of  scientific  discovery,  now  forms  a 
structure  of  power  and  solidity  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  flimsy  wit 
or  maddened  sophistry. 

Bibliothecee  Coif  ana  Catalogus.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  in  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  at  Lewisham,  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  M.A.  in  the 
year  1652.  By  William  Henry  Black. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  LeathcrseUers  of  the 
City  of  London.  Governors  of  the 
Grammar.School.  M.DCCC.XXXI. 
8vo,  pp.  lvi.  176. 

THIS  elegant  volume  having  found 
its  way  into  some  public  libraries,  has 
a  claim  for  public  criticism,  though 
privately  printed  and  distributed  ;  and 
we  are  the  more  disposed  to  take  no- 
tice of  it,  because  the  good  taste  dis- 
played in  it  is  very  creditable  to  one 
-of  the  most  ancient  trading  Corpora- 
tions of  the  city  of  London,  and  be- 
cause we  are  in  expectation  of  the 
fruits  of  those  researches  which  the 


author  is  now  making  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

The  books  herein  described  are 
chiefly  old  Bibles  and  commentaries, 
fathers  and  other  old  theologians,  his- 
torians, classics,  grammarians,  arid 
critics :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
has  designed  and  executed  this  work 
as  a  model,  to  show  what  the  cata- 
logues of  more  extensive  and  valuable 
collections  ought  to  be.  We  cannot 
pass  over  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  preface. 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  it  was  super- 
fluous to  copy  every  word  of  the  title  of 
each  book,  the  information  gained  by 
reading  the  full  titles,  compared  with 
what  a  list  containing  little  more  than 
names  and  dates  can  give,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  An  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  de- 
scribing a  collection  of  books ;  for  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of  biblio- 
graphy, it  will  be  needful  often  to  search 
through  the  whole ;  while  a  well  classed 
catalogue  of  a  library  is  a  lasting  analysis 
of  its  contents,  and  a  ready  guide  to  every 
inquirer.  The  classification  into  which 
the  Lewisham  books  are  here  reduced, 
will  tend  to  show  how  advantageously  a 
like  plan  might  be  adopted  in  the  great 
Libraries  of  this  country;  and  indeed, 
there  are  no  other  means  of  readily  ascer- 
taining what  are  their  comparative  riches 
in  the  several  departments  of  literature. 
The  notes  may  be  perhaps  considered  too 
frequent  and  diffuse;  but  the  useful,  or 
original,  and  sometimes  very  curious  mat- 
ter that  they  contain,  will  (it  is  hoped) 
sufficiently  compensate  for  their  abund- 
ance. 

"  Next  to  Biography,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  uterary  history  is 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Libraries  :  but 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  ignorance 
of  a  thousand  valuable  facts,  which  if 
brought  to  light  would  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged as  such.  The  identification  and 
authenticity  of  important  MSS.,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  MS*  notes  and  criticisms 
of  learned  men  from  their  autographs  ex- 
isting in  the  books,  and  the  real  names  of 
the  authors  of  works  published  either 
anonymously  or  under  fictitious  names, 
would  be  the  frequent  results  of  minute 
researches  in  great  libraries,  and  of  the 
disclosure  of  smaller  collections  which 
abound  in  this  country :  and  if  no  very 
important  facts  of  these  kinds  be  found  in 
the  present  volume,  yet  there  are  some 
that  are  too  interesting  to  he  disregarded.' 

The  author  has  omitted  an  apology 
for  one  peculiarity  of  his  book,  "  in 
these  degenerate  days,"  when  it  seems 
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that  the  good  old  practice  of  writing 
Latin  is  almost  abolished : — it  is  his 
uniform  practice  to  write  notes  in 
Latin,  wherever  the  title  of  the  book 
is  in  that  language ;  and  the  whole 
outline  of  his  work  is  in  Latin.  The 
notes  are  bibliographical  and  critical, 
and  often  contain  useful  analyses : 
some  of  the  remarks  are  spirited 
enough,  as  that  in  Calvin's  Institutes, 
at  p.  41,  "  Ecce  quam  repente  post 
repudiates  veteres  Scholasticos,  scho- 
lam  sibi  novam  instituere  Genevenses! 
Ortus  est  quippe  Calvinus,  qui  Magis- 
ter  Sententiarum  alter  extemplo  a  pie- 
risque  fuit  habitus." 

The  introductory  pages  contain  *'  Me- 
morials of  the  Family  of  Colfe,  and 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Colfe,"  the  founder  of  the 
library.  This  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
biography,  in  which  Antony  Wood's 
errors  concerning  the  Colfes  are  cor- 
rected, and  much  interesting  matter  is 
for  the  first  time  published  :  it  is  illus- 
trated by  an  accurate  pedigree,  which 
perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  transferring  to  our 
pages  (with  some  extracts  about  the 
benevolent  old  Vicar  of  Lewisham)  in 
the  hope  of  tracing  how  and  when  the 
various  branches  of  this  respectable 
family  became  extinct. 

The  embellishments  are,  a  frontis- 
piece, giving  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
grammar-school,  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  Colfe,  a  fac-simile  speci- 
men of  his  handwriting,  a  vignette 
view  of  his  almshouses  (p.  xxxv.),  an 
impression  of  the  book-plate  of  the 
library,  and  two  pages  of  facsimiles 
of  autographs  illustrating  the  memo- 
rials ;  which  last  are  copiously  de- 
scribed in  the  last  appendix.  Among 
them  is  the  signature  of  Abp.  Cran- 
mer,  two  of  whose  books  are  in  the 
library,  and  one  of  them  a  dedication- 
copy  from  Martin  Bucer.  In  our 
judgment  this  Catalogue  is  the  most 
interesting  aad  useful  (for  its  extent) 
of  any  that  we  have  seen ;  and  for 
printed  books,  is  quite  equal  in  merit 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  MSS. 
by  the  same  author. 


THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1833. 

AS  those  resplendent  constellations 
of  our  northern  hemisphere,  the  silvery 
glittering  Pleiiyles,  and  their  several 
attendants,  AlUcbaran  with  his  gol- 


den rays  and  Orion  with  his  daz- 
zling train,  each  evening  at  this  parti- 
cular season  of  the  year  forewarn  us 
of  the  coming  winter, — so  do  these 
annual  visitors,  like  glittering  stars 
resplendeut  with  golden  hues  and 
vivid  tints,  admonish  us  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  festive  season  which  they 
are  intended  to  gladden  by  their  pre- 
sence ; — thus  cementing  the  bonds  of 
social  enjoyment  bv  the  *  Offerings  of 
Friendship,'  the  '  "Tributes  of  Affec- 
tion,' or  the  '  Keepsakes '  of  regard, — 
all  powerfully  appealing  as  '  Souve- 
nirs '  to  our  best  feelings,  in  the  im- 
pressive language  of  the  heart — *  For- 
get-me-not!' But  to  drop  the  lan- 
guage of  metaphor,  we  feel  so  en- 
tranced by  the  sparkling  treasures 
around  us,  that  we  almost  feel  be- 
wildered in  our  attempts  to  choose 
the  one  which  shall  lead  off  the  series  ; 
and  we  have  consumed  so  much  time 
in  gratifying  our  visual  organs,  and 
turning  from  volume  to  volume,  and 
from  plate  to  plate,  that  we  shall  have 
little  leisure  left  for  our  critical  no- 
tices. However,  we  now  proceed  to 
business, — and  without  giving  pri- 
ority to  any  one  in  particular,  we 
shall  take  up  the  volumes  in  the  order 
we  have  received  them. 


The  Keepsake. 

My  Lords  and  Ladies !  ye  belted 
knights  and  gentle  dames !— compli- 
ments of  the  season !  Again  like  starry 
nebulae  of  the  literary  zodiac  do  you 
make  your  periodical  appearance. 
Profit  and  fame  appear  to  have  stimu- 
lated your  labours,  and  enlivened  your 
wit ;  and  no  doubt  the  proprietors  will 
amply  reap  the  advantages  resulting 
from  your  noble  exertions.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  pecuniary  support  of 
noble  Lords  and  Ladies  was  courted 
in  every  expensive  undertaking;  but 
now  the  patronage  of  the  noble's  wit 
is  preferred  to  that  of  his  pocket ;  and 
all  pecuniary  transfers  are  effected  by 
an  inverse  ratio ;  on  a  change'  tout  cela. 
Preparation  for  an  Annual 

Circular.—"  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Keepsake  present  their  respectful  com- 
pliments to  his  Lordship,  and  beg  to  in- 
form him  they  are  about  to  commence 
the  printing  of  the  forthcorning  volume  ; 
tbey  shall  therefore  feel  honoured  by  bis 
Lordship's  contributions  at  his  earliest 
convenience." 

Response.—"  His  lordship's  compli- 
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ments,  and  be  forwards  the  enclosed  con- 
tribution for  the  forthcoming  Keepsake ; 
and  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  others  in 
preparation,  ,  which  shall  be  sent  forth- 
with, on  the  usual  understanding." 

Tempora  mutantur ! 

Note.—"  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Keepsake  present  their  compliments  to 
Mrs.  .  As  they  are  about  to  en- 
grave Miss  Sharpe's  painting  of  the  4  Un- 
looked-for Return/  and  Stanficld's  view 
of  •  Verrex'  in  the  Val  d'Aosta, — they 
shall  feel  obliged  by  Mrs.  — 's  concoct- 
ing the  articles  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
subjects.*' 

Response.  —  "  Mrs.  's  compli- 
ments to  the  Proprietors,  and  she  will 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  articles  suited 
to  the  engravings  they  have  specified." 

But  stay, — we  are  giving  a  history 
of  the  volume  before  us  instead  of  a 
review ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  noble  and  fair  contributors 
might  not  wish  to  observe  such  prolo- 
cutory  matter  in  print,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  business. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  aristocra- 
tic list  is  my  Lord  Dover,  who  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  and  ill-fated 
wife  of  Alexis  Petrowitz,  eldest  son  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  wonderful  vicis- 
situdes in  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
princess  have  all  the  air  of  romance  in 
real  life,  and  will  be  read  with  an 
equal  degree  of  pleasure  by  the  readers 
of  history  or  the  lovers  of  fiction. — 
Lord  Morpeth  has  contributed  two 
pieces— one  entitled  '  A  Story  of  Mo- 
dern Science,'  and  the  other  a  poetic 
effusion  called  '  The  Hero's  Song,'  of 
which  Leander  is  the  burden. — Lord 
Mahon  has  two  poetical  pieces,  '  To 
the  Rhine/  and  'The  Eighteenth  of 
June,  1832.'— The  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington  has  also  indulged  her  poetic 
vein  by  contributing  three  specimens  ; 
her  '  Stock  in  Trade  of  Modern  Poe- 
tesses' is  happily  pourtrayed ; 
"  Lovely  shades,  and  murmuring  founts ; 
Limpid  streams,  and  azure  mounts ; 
Rocks  and  caverns ;  ocean's  roar ; 
Waves  whose  surges  lash  the  shore,"  &c 

There  are  also  the  contributions  of 
the  Hon.  H.  Liddell,  Hon.  Hobart 
Cradock,  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley, 
Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  Arch- 
deacon Spencer,  R.  Bernal,  esq.  M.P., 
J.  H.  Lowther,  esq.  M.P. ;  Mr.  Morier, 
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author  of  Hajji  Baba,  &c. ;  Miss  Lan- 
don,  the  prolific  poetess  ;  Mrs.  Gore, 
authoress  of  "  Fair  of  May  Fair ;  Mr. 
J.  Boadcn,  editor  of  Shakspeare,  &c.  ; 
J.  Carne,  author  of  Letters  from  Swit- 
zerland, &c. 

The  tale  of  'The  Novice,  or  Con- 
vent Demon/  by  Lcitch  Ritchie,  is 
.  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  well  told. 
'  Pepita/  by  Mr.  Morier,  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  name.  Mr.  BernaPs  *  Recol- 
lections of  Ehrenbreitstein,'  written  to 
accompany  a  most  splendid  view  en- 
graved by  Wallis,  from  a  drawing  of 
Turner's,  is  a  very  agreeable  composi- 
tion ;  and  his  poetical  effusion,  entitled 
'My  Mother's  Grave,'  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  stanzas,  is 
full  of  pathos  and  feeling  : 

"  There  is  a  spot  on  this  wide  earth, 
Of  small  extent,  yet  precious  worth, 
Endear'd  to  me  by  many  a  tie, 
By  many  a  tear,  by  many  a  sigh  : — 
It  is  my  Mother's  grave. 

No  marble  urn,  no  sculptured  bust, 
Profanes  ber  loved  and  honouVd  dust ; 
An  aged  oak,  a  grassy  mound, 
Some  fragrant  dowers  blooming  round. 
Denote  my  Mother's  grave. 

Could  I  from  changeful  fortune  chum 
The  gifts  of  riches,  power,  and  fame, 
Yet  still  my  first,  my  only  care, 
My  constant  wish  would  be  to  share 
My  Mother's  lowly  grave,"  &c 

But  we  have  been  so  delighted  with 
the  literary  department  of  this  splen- 
did Annual,  that  we  are.  actually  for- 
getting  what  are  usually  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  of  these  publications — 
the  embellishments ;  but  when  we 
mention  the  names  of  Turner,  Martin, 
Stanfield,  Chalon,  and  Courbould, 
among  the  painters,  and  Heath,  Good- 
year, Rolls,  Wallis,  Engleheart,  and 
others  of  equal  talents,  as  the  engra- 
vers, and  say  that  all  the  subjects  are 
executed  in  their  best  manner,  it  is 
the  strongest  recommendation  a  re- 
viewer can  bestow.  The  subjects 
most  suited  to  our  taste  are — '  Ehren- 
breitstein'and  'Verrex,'  already  no- 
ticed; '  Caius  Marius,  mourning  over 
the  Ruins  of  Carthage/  engraved  by 
Wallis,  from  a  drawing  of  Martin's  : 
(it  is  a  noble  composition  most  splen- 
didly conceived ;  but,  like  all  Martin's 
productions,  they  lose  their  intended 
magnificence  and  solemn  grandeur  by 
the  great  diminution  of  objects  in  the 
grouping  and  general  detail;  ; — '  Fall 
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of  the  Rhine,*  engraved  by  Allen, 
from  Turner ; — and  'One  Peep  was 
enough/  engraved  by  Bacon,  from 
Richter,  and  pleasantly  illustrated  in 
a  tale,  or  rather  post-office  anecdote, 
by  Miss  Landon. 

'The  Unlooked-for  Return/  by 
Goodyear  ;  '  The  Adieu/  '  Juliet,' 
'.The  Bridemaid/  and  'Malvolio/  all 
by  Heath;  'Flora/  by  'Engleheart; 
'Alice,  '  Pepita/  and  'Jennie,  in  the 
Outlaw's  Hut/  by  Roils;  and  'Ro- 
sin*;/ by  Edwards, — are  subjects  of 
the  imagination,  all  very  beautifully 
conceived,  and  flnely  executed. 


Heath's  Picturesque  Annual. 
In  embellishments  and  external  de- 
coration, this  is  a  most  splendid  vo- 
lume— rich  in  crimson  and  gold ;  and 
if  the  intrinsic  worth  were. correspond- 
ent with  its  dazzling  exterior,  it  would 
be  rich  indeed;  but  the  travelling 
sketches  of  Leitch  Ritchie  are  so  in- 
terlarded with  legendary  anecdote 
and  physical  impossibilities,  as  to  be 
more  suited  to  the  readers  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  or  Mother  Bunch's  Fairy 
Tales,  than  to  the  purchasers  of  so 
costly  a  volume.  Thus  the  first  story, 
under  the  "Traditions  of  Baden/'  is 
The  Serpent  Lady,  embodying  all  the 
vagaries  of  the  wildest  imagination. 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  Count  of  Eberstein  ven- 
tures to  thread  the  mazes  of  a  dismal 
subterranean  passage,  the  origin  of 
which  was  unknown  to  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. After  being  terribly  frighten- 
ed he  discovers  the  termination,  con- 
sisting of  an  extensive  chamber  illumi- 
nated by  a  crown  of  sapphires  and  a 
large  chest  of  gold ;  but  unluckily  guard- 
ed by  a  terrestrial  Cerberus,  which  is 
on  the  point  of  making  a  meal  of  him, 
when  suddenly  there  appears  a  young 
lady  (of  course  of  celestial  beauty  and 
angelic  mien),  girded  with  a  golden 
zone.  She  immediately  informs  him, 
not  in  the  vulgar  tongue  but  in  pureAu- 
gustan  Latin,  that  she  is  an  euchant- 
ed  princess  (nothing  less  in  rank  of 
course)  ;  that  if  he  will  bestow  on  her 
three  kisses,  the  enchantment  will  be 
broken,  and  the  fortunate  youth  is  to 
be  for  ever  blest  with  boundless  wealth 
and  matchless  beauty.  He  was  about 
to  seal  the  solemn  compact  (for  who 
could  refuse  such  agreeable  terms  ?) 
when  lo  and  behold !  just  at  the  cri- 


tical moment,  her  ladyship's  tail  ap- 
pears to  view  in  a  serpentine  form ! 
which  rather  damps  the  ardour  of  our 
romantic  swain.  However,  urged  on 
by  the  love  of  gold,  with  which  the 
princess  has  already  filled  his  pocket, 
ne  bestows  kiss  the  first ;  and  though 
alarmed  at  the  hollow  moans  and 
shrieks  which  reverberate  through  the 
cavern,  and  at  the  horrible  coiling  of 
her  ladyship's  tremendous  tail,  be 
ventures  to  bestow  kiss  the  second; 
when  terrible  claps  of  thunder,  the 
laughing  of  fiends,  the  barking  of  the 
dog,  the  hissing  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  thumping  of  its  tail, — all  combine 
to  put  the  enamoured  swain  in  bodily 
fear  ;  and  he  suddenly  takes  to  his 
heels  amidst  the  confusion  his  kisses 
have  created.  He  then  becomes  a 
dissipated  character,  and  spends  all 
the  money  the  ophite  lady  had  given 
him.  Driven  to  penury  and  want, 
our  hero  determines  again  to  visit  the 
serpent-lady  for  another  supply  of  the 
needful ;  but  as  ill-luck  would  have 
H,  he  never  could  again  discover  the 
entrance  of  the  subterranean  passage ; 
so  that  he  was  destined  to  perpetual 
want,  and  the  enchanted  and  enchant- 
ing princess  to  sport  in  solitude  with 
the  circumvolutions  of  her  tail  to  all 
eternity ! 

"  Fictions  to  please  should  wear  the  face 
of  truth." 

Many  of  the  descriptive  sketches  of 
continental  scenery,  notwithstanding 
the  choice  morceaux  of  legendary  story, 
may  however  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  advantage.  But,  after  all,  the 
peat  value  of  the  book  chiefly  exists 
in  the  exquisite  engravings  taken  ex- 
clusively from  the  drawings  of  that 
giant  in  perspective,  Stanfield,— one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  pictorial  effect 
that  ancient  or  modern  times  have 
produced.  They  consist  of  twenty- 
six  richly  executed  views  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Among  those  most  to  be  admired,  for 
romantic  and  picturesque  effect,  and 
best  suited  to  the  genius  and  taste  of 
Stanfield,  are — the  view  of  '  Heydel- 
berg/  with  its  elegant  bridge  and  high 
receding  mountains; — the  'Castle  of 
Hcydelberg/  with  its  lofty  towers 
frowning  in  solemn  grandeur,  and 
majestic  even  in  ruins  ; — '  Coblentz  ; ' 
— *  Fraackfort  /  — '  Castle  of  Godes- 
burg/  and  'Bingen/    Of  'Bingen/ 
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with  Die  rtrtiatitic  old  fortress  of  merged  into' die  former— the  truth  be- 
Klopp,  and  the  cdnvent  of  St.  Hllde-  ing  in  reality  that  the  Winter's  Wreath 
garde,'  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  coald  AO  longer  sustain  itself,  how- 
worthy  the  genius  of  a  Claude ;  and  ever  cleverly  conducted,  amidst  the 
the  engraver  Wallis  has  not  failed  to  extensive  rivalry  which  has  arisen  in 
impart  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  this  species  of  literature.    As  political 
artist.    * '  The  poetical  tranquillity  in  unions  have  lately  become  the  fashion; 
whicn  flie  whole*  scene  is  steeped  (to  so,  we  apprehend,  in  the  course  of 
adopt  the  language  of  the  tourist)  is  another  year,   will   literary  unions 
undisturbed  to  tie  imagination  even  amongst  the  Annuals  be  the  order  of 
by  the  human  figureaof  the  piece ;  for  the  day ;  fbr  it  is  almost  impossible, 
it  belongs  to  nature*— to  the  sky —  however  attractive  their  contents,  that 
earth — water— to  the  very  atmosphere  tbey  can  all  be  fully  supported, 
of  the  paihting.    Every  sterner  feature  With  the  graphic  illustrations  of  this 
is  kept  out  of  sight.   The  mysterious  year's  Friendship's  Offering,  we  can- 
mountains  of  the  Bingerloch,  the  not  but  express  the  highest  satisfac- 
frightful  peak  of  the  Rossel,  and  the  tion.   They  are  in  the  best  style  of 
'  castled  crag'  of  Ehrenfels,  are  be-  the  leading  artists  of  the  day ;  and  the 


hind  the  spectator.  Before,  all  is  names  of  Goodyear,  Dean,  Martin, 
peace  and  beauty,  arid  the  soul  is    and  Rolls, 


stirred  by  no  ruder  infiuence  than  that  «tion. 

of  the  ruins  on  either  side  of  the  river,       «  Unveiling/  by  Goodyear,  from  a 

.  .      •     .         ..  ..    ..       _  *   I .~  _  _1*  .*  1 .  •  «    .  •         i        m  i.a  l_  r  a.1  


with  their  associations  of  melancholy  painting  by  Richter,  which  forms  the 

and  romance."  frontispiece,  represents  the  wild  arch. 

•  ness  of  a  dark-eyed  beauty,  who,  ac- 

m    _     ,        a      i  cording  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's 

The  Landscape  Aurmal.  iHa8trative  verses,  is  the  ghostly  fi- 

We  have  now  before  us  the  fourth  ^re  of  a  femaie  sprite  haunting  a 

volume  of  this  beautiful  series,  entitled  faithtcas  lover. 
'  The  Tourist  in  Italy,  by  Thomas 

Roscoc  ;  illustrated  from  drawings  by  •<  Sweeping  past  him.  slowly  trailing 

i  D  Harding.'   To  expatiate  on  the  Heavy  draperies  of  white ; 
library  merits  of  the  author,  or  the 

graphic  talents  of  the  artist^ woujd*  8g           «^  ^ 

a  work  of  supererogation,  as  ,t  would  QM^  J     ^  m 

be  a  mere  repetition  of  our  former  no-  A(|d  his  oW  companions  ny  ^m, 

ticea.   The  grand  theatre  of  our  tour-  startled  by  his  frenzied  glance." 
ist's  peregrinations  is  the  genial  soil 

of  the  south  of  Italy;  where  almost  Surely  this  was  but  bad  taste  in  the 

every  spot  iB  associated  with  classic  Hon.  Poetess  to  attach  such  dismal 

—  —  — ctified  by  the  ideas  to  so  captivating  a  figure,  and  so 


.v.w.i...-.— or  san_.  .        .   , 

presence  of  gorgeous  fanes  devoted  to  beautifully  finished  a  picture, 
patml  adoration.  The  Tourist  here  « Corfu,'  by  Richardson,  from  a 
commences  with  «  Vietri,'  in  Naples,  drawing  taken  on  the  spot  by  W.  Pur- 
the  view  of  which,  from  the  moun-  Ber,  is  a  pretty  view ;  but  it  wants 
tainous  scenery,  is  rather  picturesque ;  firmness  and  greater  depth  of  shade, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  sufficiently  Jn  the  picture  of  'Affection,'  by 
striking  interest  to  have  called  forth  so  Dean,  from  Davis,  the  artist  appears 
much  labour  on  the  engraving.  The  to  have  exerted  all  his  graphic  skill 
'  Convent  of  La  Santa  Trinita,'  by  m  producing  a  most  exquisite  and 
Jeavons  ;  '  Vico/  on  the  coast  of  Na-  highly  finished  engraving.  There  is  a 
pies  •  *  Gargiliano/  by  Smith  ;  •  Nor-  downy  softness  of  effect  in  the  whole 
ni'  and  'La  Spezzia,'  by  Allen;  composition,  which  cannot  fail  to  de- 
'  Terui/  by  Brandard ;  •  Fiesole '  and  light  the  imagination.  The  subject  is 
•La  Magna,'  by  Radclyffe;'  with  &  mother  and  her  two  children ;  and 
views  of  Genoa,  Savona,  Nice,  Jvria,  the  only  fault  we  can  discover  is  the 
*c  (in  all  twenty-four  subjects)  are  staring  orbicularity  of  the  lady's  eyes, 
splendid  specimens  of  the  graphic  art-  which  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
  the  poetic  description  of  Mrs.  Norton. 

FVitmdskip'i  Offering,  and  Wmttr'*  M  gmile  on>  ^ng  mother,  brightly  trade, 

Wrtaih.  And  thank  our  Lord  of  Heaven, 

These  two  publications  are  now,  it  Tl^t  to  those  dark  and  anxious  eyes 

™  nnitJd--the  latter  having  The  future  is  not  given. 
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*  Christ  entering  Jerusalem'  is  a 
solemn  composition  by  Martin;  the 
engraving  by  Roberts  is  equally  som- 
bre ;  and  the  annexed  letter- press,  by 
T.  K.  Harvey,  is  correspondingly  ser- 
monic.  What  will  the  ladies,  for  whom 
the  gift  is  chiefly  intended,  say  to  this  ? 
There  is  a  time  and  place  for  all 
things. 

The  'Morning  Walk/  by  Ensom, 
from  Pastorini,  is  a  light  and  graceful 
production ;  the  young  lady  whom  it 
represents  appears  as  fair  as  the  May- 
day morn — 

"  Thy  form  is  full  of  youthful  grace — 
Joy  smiles  upon  thy  happy  face." 

'  Female  Pirates'  is  an  allegorical 
composition,  from  a  painting  of  J. 
Wood's.  Three  beautiful  female  forms, 
of  celestial  mien,  are  floating  through 
the  foaming  waves  with  the  young  and 
archly  smiling  god  of  love.  Its  exe- 
cution, by  Dean,  is  in  style  and  effect 
similar  to  '  Affection,'  which  we  have 
just  noticed. 

The  remaining  subjects  of  the  burin 
are — *  The  Highland  Huntsman,'  en- 
graved by  Cook,  from  a  painting  by 
Hayes  ;  'Viola,'  by  Garner,  from  Cour- 
bould;  'The  Miniature,'  by  Shenton, 
from  Wood  ;  '  The  Bridge  of  Alva,'  by 
Brandard,  from  a  drawing  by  Purser; 
and  'The  Vintage,'  by  Marr,  from 
Boaden. 

We  have  some  agreeable  prose  pro- 
ductions from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  other  con- 
tributors of  the  day  ;  but  the  poetry  is 
often  very  indifferent ;  and  we  really 
cannot  perceive  the  inducement  to  re- 
print pieces  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  an  extinct  periodical,  and 
which  were  scarce  worth  publication 
in  the  first  instance.  The  sonnet  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  a  species  of  compo- 
sition which  above  all  others  should  be 
faultless,  is  a  sample  of  the  disjuncta 
membra  poeta? — 

u  Check  every  outflasb,  every  ruder  sally, 
Of  thought  and  speech ;  speak  low,  and 

give  up  wholly 
Thy  spirit  to  low-minded  melancholy : 
This  is  the  place.    Through  yonder  pop- 
lar alley,,•  &c 

It  was  our  intention  to  select  a  short 
poetical  composition,  and  we  at  once 
fixed  on  the  "  Inscription  for  a  Tomb- 
stone in  the  Burial-ground  at  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey," — the  subject  at  this 
particular  time  being  just  suited  to  the 
purpose ;  but  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  first 
couplet. 


"  A  Scottish  patriarch  lies  buried  here  ; 
An  upright  man,  a  Christian  sincere." 

Ohe !  jam  satis. 


The  Geographical  Annual.    By  Thos. 
Starling. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  parti- 
cularly at  this  period  of  the  year,  to 
class  many  publications  among  the 
family  of  annuals,  because  the  name 
has  of  late  years  become  attractive, 
when  in  fact  they  have  as  little  claim  to 
the  relationship  as  an  edition  of  Guth- 
rie's Geography  or  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.  The  maps,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  were  engraved  and  published 
during  the  years  1830  and  1831,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Family  Cabinet 
Atlas,  and  are  now  re- issued  in  the 
present  form.    The  work  may,  there- 
fore, with  propriety  be  entitled  a  Per- 
ennial intended  for  annual  republica- 
tion ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
beautiful  bloom  it  presents  will  be  the 
harbinger  of  corresponding  fructifica- 
tion ;  for  certainly  every  success  is 
due  to  the  spirited  producer  of  a  work 
which  combines  the  utile  cum  dulci  in 
so  admirable  a  manner.    Indeed,  we 
have  rarely  met  with  any  collection  of 
maps  uniting,  with  so  much  ability,  the 
three  great  principles  of  graphic  illus- 
tration— correctness  of  design,  skil- 
fulness  of  execution,  and  beauty  of  co- 
louring.   Not  only  are  the  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  states  of  the  whole 
world  faithfully  delineated,  but  the 
new  discoveries  and  changes  which 
have  lately  taken  place  are  also  given 
in  three  new  maps,  engraved  for  the 
occasion :  one  consists  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  according  to  the  re- 
formed constitution  of  1832  ;  another 
of  the  two  new  kingdoms  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  ;  and  a  third,  of  Western 
Africa,  which  represents  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  and  the  recent  successful 
discoveries  of  the  Landers. 

Opposite  each  map  is  an  engraved 
alphabetic  list  of  most  of  the  minor 
towns  or  places  not  given  in  the  map, 
with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
each;  thus  partially  uniting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  gazetteer  and  a  general 
atlas.  The  two  engravings,  one  re- 
presenting the  comparative  elevations 
of  all  the  principal  mountains  in  the 
world,  and  the  other  a  potamological 
chart,  are  most  tastefully  designed, 
and  skilfully  executed.  These  alone 
arc  almost  worth  the  price  of  the  vo- 
lume. 
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May  be  considered  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  preceding,  both  as  re- 
spects its  appearance  and  execution  ; 
being  the  production  of  the  same  pub- 
lisher and  artist.  The  maps  also  were 
published  in  1831,  as  a  Biblical  series 
of  the  Family  Cabinet  Atlas,  and  now 
appear  in  the  form  of  an  annual. 
They  were  originally  engraved  from 
drawings  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  devoted  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  to  this  branch  of  Scripture  il- 
lustration. Appended  to  the  series  of 
maps  is  a  general  tabular  index,  ex- 
hibiting, at  one  view,  all  that  is  geo- 
graphically and  historically  interest- 
ing in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  we 
regret  to  observe  that  the  two  maps, 
*  Judea  in  Palestine'  and  Voyages  and 
Travels  of  St.  Paul,'  are  numbered 
22  and  23  instead  of  23  and  24  ;  be- 
cause the  false  references  to  these 
maps  will  cause  perpetual  confusion. 

To  biblical  students,  and  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  those  important 
portions  of  the  globe  where  Judaism 
and  Christianity  were  first  promul- 
gated, this  handsome  little  volume 
will  form  a  valuable  acquisition. 


77i<f?  Comic  Offering. 
Spirit  of  Comus  and  genius  of  Gri- 
maldi,  all  hail !  The  fair  votary  of 
Momus,  Miss  Louisa  Henrietta  She- 
ridan, with  seven  noble  writers  (names 
unknown)  who  have  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  the  laughing  god,  has 
here  prepared  a  budget  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, dedicated  to  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain,  which  cannot  fail  to  call  their 
diaphragmatic  muscles  into  action, 
and  dispel  the  horrors  of  November's 
gloom.  In  short,  there  is  quantum 
suff.  of  fun  and  broad  humour  illus- 
trated by  innumerable  wood-engrav- 
ings, of  which  the  renowned  Grimaldi 
himself  would  not  be  ashamed. 

In  her  Preface  the  fair  Editress 
states,  that  "  of  the  three  Comic  An- 
nuals which  started  at  the  same  time, 
the  Comic  Offering  alone  remains." 
At  this  announcement,  up  starts  Mr. 
Thomas  Hood,  the  prince  of  punning 
rhymes,  and  editor  of  the  Comic  An- 
nual, and  declares  that  previous  to 
this  announcement  he  "  was  really 
not  alive  to  his  death!"  and  that  he 
shall  shortly  contradict  it  by  ten  thou, 
sand  impressions.  The  two  defuncts 
referred  to  are  the  '  Falstaff '  and  the 
'  Humourist/  which  have  really  put 
an  end  to  themselves. 


Xaiural  Hitlory  of  Religion,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  TxYi.oa. — We  are  glad  to  see 
the  Clergy  at  length  awaking  to  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  battle  they  will  be  finally 
compelled  to  fight  with  Infidelity, — that 
they  perceive  that  the  vu  inertia  of  supine 
reliance  on  Providence  will  no  longer  pre- 
serve the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  from 
being  swept  away  by  the  incessant  bat- 
tering ram  of  tbeir  opponents ;  and  that 
they  are  harnessing  themselves  for  the 
encounter.  Tins  is  the  most  manly  grap- 
ple with  the  arguments  generally  consi- 
dered the  most  formidable  to  religion  we 
have  yet  met  with  on  the  part  of  an  avowed 
member  of  the  Church ;  we  mean  those 
drawn  from  modem  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try, anatomy,  phrenology,  &c.  Our  cleri- 
cal champion  closes  with  these  adversaries, 
and  turns  the  table  on  them  by  means  of  a 
cool  and  cautious,  yet  frank,  system  of  well 
sustained  argument.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  fear  for  true  religion  from  the 
utmost  inferences  which  can  be  with 
good  faith  drawn  from  the  discoveries 
of  modem  science.  He  who  imagines 
that  in  consequence  of  our  improved 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  brain, 
of  the  chemical  agencies  which  promote 
vitality,  the  apparatus  of  the  nerves,  or  the 
machinery  of  the  muscles,  we  have  dis- 
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covered  the  seat  of  the  mind,  or  can  re- 
solve soul  into  a  self-active  piece  of  me- 
chanism, must  be  endowed  with  the  or- 
gans of  visionary  speculation  and  chime- 
rical credulity  in  a  most  inordinate  state 
of  developement.  He  may  as  well  assert 
that  the  saw  is  the  carpenter,  or  that  a 
road  is  Mr.  M'/ 


The  Xatural  5<w.~ There  is  so  much 
talent  in  this  poetry,  interspersed  with  a 
little  too  much  of  the  levity  which  Lord 
Byron's  Don  Juan  introduced  into  so- 
ciety, as  to  make  us  regret  that  the  author 
has  not  trusted  more  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  muse  than  to  the  promptings  of 
that  troubled  spring  of  Castaly,  which, 
bowbeit  encircled  with  the  choicest  poe- 
tical flowers,  has  serpents  rustling  amid 
the  fragrant  sweets.  There  are  some 
verses  in  this  short  essay,  of  great  ease, 
sweetness,  and  energy;  the  description 
of  Circe's  adventures  with  the  smuggler 
is  written  with  grace  as  well  as  force; 
and  we  suspect  from  its  piquant  particu- 
larity con  amove.  Is  the  tastefully  en- 
graved portrait  of  Circe,  facing  the  title- 
page,  a  studio,  or  that  of  a  real  personage, 
who  enacts  on  this  occasion  the  part  of 
our  author's  inspiring  muse?  However,  he 
is  calculated  for  better  things  than  to  join 
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the  trnum  peril*  in  giving  reiterated 
imitations  of  other  authors,  however 
eminent :  originality  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

Fort  Itisbane,  by  a  Dkteni:  Thi.s 

clever  volume  consists  of  u  conversation 
de  omnibus  rebut  ct  quibusdam  <ilii*t  carried 
on  during  a  three  days'  quarantine  on  the 
coast  of  France  by  a'  variety  of  drnmatit 
pcrsovcr,  whose  characters  are  struck  oirt 
with  the  Offhand  touch  of  a  master  in  the 
dramatic  art.    Merchants,  doctors,  plu- 
ralists,  editors,  political  economists,  and 
female  blues,  are  shown  up  with  very  little 
mercy,  and  altogether  constitute  a  sccna 
of  an  amusingly  ridiculous  description. 
The  follies  and  absurdities  of  society, 
after  all,  supply  a  much  better  gratifica- 
tion to  his  peculiar  forte  for  the  laughing 
than  the  crying  philosopher.    The  great- 
est portion  of  us  create  our  own  troubles 
because  we  chusc  to  dwell  on  the  dark 
side  of  all  pictures,  and  aggravate  all 
their  shadows,  instead  of  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  droll  comedy  of  life  before  us,  and 
having  the  good  humoured  philosophy  to 
be  amused.    Every  subject  is  discussed 
by  our  author  with  a  peculiar  bantering 
quaintness  of  manner,  from  cholera,  whe- 
ther contagious  or  non-contagious,  to 
tithes,  machinery,  free-trade,  currency,  and 
reform.    The  chief  ridicule  consists  in 
the  cool  matter-of-course  manner  in  which 
the  whole  company  express  the  most  op- 
posite opinions,  the  pyebald  confidence  of 
assertion  on  both  sides  where  argument 
fails,  and  the  chaos  of  tnnuhant  contrasts 
which  result   One  of  these  cold-blooded, 
ignorant,  quackish,  prosing,  and  mischiev- 
ous impostors,  calling  themselves  politi- 
cal economists,  of  whom  the  public  is 
becoming  heartily  and  justly  nauseated, 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
obviously  do  not  understand  themselves, 
and  therefore  can  hardly  expect  less  per- 
verted brains  to  understand  them,  is  drawn 
to  the  life,  and  fixed  to  the  rack  of  ridi- 
cule as  he  deserves. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  Dr.  T.  J. 
Graham's  Domestic  A/aikinc,  that  he 
has  just  issued  a  fifth  edition ;  in  which 
all  the  modern  practice  of  the  iEscula* 
pian  art  is  introduced,  and  perspicuously 
arranged.  The  Doctor's  descriptions  and 
directions  being  divested  of  unnecessary 
technicalities,  the  work  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  all  non-professional 


classes.  Appended  is  a  very  useful  trea- 
tise on  the  "  nature,  symptoms,  causes, 
character,  and  treatment  of  Malignant 
Cholera." 


Fruits  of  Solitude  are  a  collection  of 
prose  and  poetic  compositions,  consisting 
of  sketches  of  natural  scenery,  tales,  es- 
says, meditations.  &c. — some  of  consi- 
derable merit.  They  are  the  production 
of  an  amiable  young  lady,  Miss  S.  E. 
Hath  ltd,  authoress  of  the  "  Wanderer 
of  Scandinavia,"  "  Moments  of  Loneli- 
ness," Sec.  She  is  a  native  and  resident 
of  Cornwall;  and  we  believe  the  only 
authoress  the  county  has  produced:  but 
the  circulation  of  her  works  having  been 
chiefly  confined  to  her  own  immediate 
patrons  and  friends,  owing  perhaps  to  her 
being  so  distant  from  the  great  metropo- 
litan seat  of  literature,  they  are  not  so 
well  known  as  they  deserve.  Laying 
aside  the  severity  of  criticism,  which  gal- 
lantry would  forbid,  there  are  many  pieces 
worthy  of  extracting ;  "  the  Bridal  Min- 
strel," for  instance,  commencing, 

"  Wild  and  dark  was  the  Minstrel's  path. 
O'er  the  vale,  and  hill,  and  mountain 
hoar,  [wrath. 

And  the  winds  were  out,  as  in  nights  of 
To  hurl  the  fated  bark  to  shore,"  &c. 


but  our  limits  prevent 
inclination. 


The  Conveyancer's  Guide,  or  Law  Stu- 
dent's Jticrratioiiy  a  Poem,  by  John  Crisp, 
Esq.  of  Furnival's  Inn,  having  reached  a 
third  edition,  is  sufficient  praise,  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  contravene,  though  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  last  subject  \te  should 
have  expected  for  a  Hudibrastic  poena. 
As  the  verses  are,  like  the  "  Pursuits  of 
Literature,"  only  pegs  to  hang  notes  on, 
we  think  they  might  be  curtailed  with 
advantage,  and  the  condensed  spirit  would 
further  the  author's  laudable  end  of  put- 
ting the  test  of  ridicule  to  a  jargon 
which  has  rendered  the  law,  that  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  all,  a  **  volume 
sealed."  The  notes  are  often  very  in- 
teresting, and  possess  much  information 
of  every  kind  In  an  agreeable  form. 
Some  of  them  and  particularly  the  Intro- 
duction, arc  full  of  antiquarian  lore.  We 
sigh  with  rcgrei  for  the  days  when  a  man 
could  transact  his  business  in  a  song. 
Much  humour  pervades  the  whole. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  dual  ^  ^  u„y  ^  for  ^  ^  „ 

It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  the  highest  indeed  any  relish  for  intellectual  enjoy- 

satisfaction  and  delight  to  every  indivi-  ments,  that  there  is  now  so  fair  a  prospect 
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of  a  public  gallery  being  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  exhibiting  those  magnifi- 
cent masterpieces  of  art,  which  are  now 
deposited,  for  want  of  more  suitable  ac- 
commodation in  the  present  national  gal- 
lery in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  so  ill  calcu- 
lated to  contain  them.  That  we  should 
so  long  have  remained  without  having 
established  a  national  institution  of  this 
description,  suitable  for  so  noble  a  pur- 
pose, must  be  regarded  as  a  deep  stigma 
upon  us,  for  our  want  of  high  feeling, 
and  just  munificence,  and  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  our  liberality  in  erecting 
and  endowing  that  now  proposed.  To 
whatever  extent  we  exercise  that  libera- 
lity, and  with  whatever  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  we  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  present  design,  it  will  so  much 
the  more  raise  our  glory  as  an  intellectual 
nation,  and  as  being  endowed  with  a  due 
reverence  for  the  arts.  That  a  taste  for, 
and  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  a  great  mind,  we  all  well  know; 
and  that  a  nation  has  always  shone  most 
in  glory,  when  the  arts  have  been  most 
cultivated,  and  have  reached  the  highest 
perfection  in  it.  As  a  nation,  we  are, 
however,  now  justly  subjected  to  the  con- 
tempt and  contumely  of  those  by  whom 
we  ought,  but  for  this  well-merited  cause 
of  censure,  to  have  been  regarded  with 
admiration  and  esteem ;  and  with  all  those 
distinguishing  excellencies  which  so  mark 
our  national  honour  and  character,  we  fall 
below  our  meaner  contemporaries,  by  our 
inferiority  to  them  in  our  patronage  and 
apparent  estimation  of  the  arts.  The 
benefits  that  would  result  to  this  country 
from  a  suitable  national  institution  for 
the  works  and  masterpieces  of  art,  need 
hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  To  the  people  in 
general  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial :  it  would  enable  tnera  to  view 
at  ail  times  the  grandest  displays  of  art, 
and  would  excite  in  them  a  proper  taste 
and  relish  for  them,  and  would  lead  them 
to  cultivate  intellectual  pursuits  and  plea- 
sure, and,  by  the  national  respect  thus 
paid  to  the  arts,  would  excite  a  suitable 
veneration  for  them.  To  the  progress  of 
the  arts  in  this  country,  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  of  incalculable  benefit ;  it 
would  excite  among  our  artists  a  laudable 
and  jutit  ambition  to  excel  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  arts,  which  would  add  most 
glory  to  their  fame,  by  opening  a  recep- 
tion lor  works  of  intrinsic  merit  and  real 
greatness.  The  want  of  such  an  insti- 
tution (for  the  present  one  is  upon  so 
poor  and  paltry  a  scale)  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  few 
great  productions  liave  emanated  from  the 
LngJUh  school.  Their  works  when  sta- 
tioned there,  would  be  the  highest  and, 


most  just  monuments  to  their  honour,  that 
could  be  erected,  and  would  ensure  for 
them  a  due  share  of  praise,  both  from 
their  contemporaries  and  from  posterity. 
By  this,  just  merit  would  be  encouraged, 
and  the  highest  and  most  intellectual 
performances  woidd  then  be  preferred, 
and  would  meet  with  patronage  and  en- 
couragement worthy  of  them.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  although  from  such  an 
institution,  we  would  be  far  from  exclu- 
ding any  works  of  merit  or  excellence  in 
art,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  a  national 
repository,  yet  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
such  an  institution  primarily  set  apart  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  talent,  and 
as  a  reception  for  the  greatest  displays  of 
genius,  which  British  artists  have  pro- 
duced. Such  would  tend  more  than  any 
thing  to  bring  the  arts  in  this  country  to 
perfection,  and  to  raise  them  to  that 
standard  of  excellence,  which  they  have 
attained  in  other  countries  in  ages  past, 
and  to  effect  which,  due  encouragement 
only  is  now  wanting. 

Mr.  S.  Cousins  has  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto an  excellent  copy  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  J^awrencc's  Portrait  of  iAidy  Peel, 
which  was  so  much  admired  when  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Henry  lAversecgt 
are  to  be  published  in  Nos.  containing  3 
Prints  each,  in  an  imperial  4>to. — Ihe 
subjects  selected  for  the  1st  Part  are, 
4  a  Political  Cobbler  reading  Cobbett's 
Weekly  Register;'  *  The  Inquiry,'  an  ex- 
cellent print,  being  a  young  country  lad 
venturing  to  ask  a  question  of  an  old 
livery  servant ;  and  4  Capt.  Macheath.* 
The  freebooter  is  well  imagined,  but  U 
represented  in  the  tawdry  dress  of  Charles 
the  Second's  Reign,  instead  of  that  of  the 
time  of  Gay,  as  he  appears  in  Hogarth's 
Prints.  1  hese  Plates  are  well  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Messrs.  W.  Giller,  I,  P. 
Quilley,  and  W.  Ward. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Gallery  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  or  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Xaval 
Commanders,  which  was  so  satisfactorily 
commenced  by  Edward  Hawke  Locker, 
esq.  F.R.S.  (see  Part  I.  pp.  G2,  612.) 
more  particularly  as  it  is  owing  to  the 
declining  health  of  the  Author.  This, 
and  other  cireumstances,  have  obliged  him 
to  limit  his  labours  to  one  volume,  instead 
of  four.  The  Preface  to  this  volume 
details  the  origin  of  the  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings at  Greenwich  Hospital,  illustrative 
of  the  Services  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In 
1823,  the  scheme  was  suggested  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution,  by  Mr. 
Hawke  Locker ;  and  through  Lord  Farn- 
borough,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  his 
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late  Majesty,  who  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  Naval  Portraits  in  the  Royal 
Palaces  of  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court 
to  be  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  also 
contributed  several  from  his  private  col- 
lection. Through  the  recommendation 
of  the  same  noble  Lord,  the  British  Insti- 
tution presented  four  large  historical 
paintings,  recording  the  principal  victories 
of  the  last  war.  Several  other  pictures 
have  been  presented  to  the  Gallery  by 
Lord  Farnborough,  and  many  other  libe- 
ral donors.  Such  a  collection  cannot  fail 
of  national  usefulness  ;  and  that  it  affords 
much  private  gratification  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  not  less  than  50,000  persons 
annually  visit  the  Painted  Hall;  where 
the  small  fee  for  admission  now  produces 
an  important  item  in  the  Revenues  of 
this  noble  Institution. 

Hollar' t  lTew  of  London,  1647.— This 
celebrated  View,  taken  from  St  Saviour's 
Soutbwark,  has  been  excellently  copied 
in  lithography  by  R.  Martin,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  W.  L.  Newman,  esq.  Solicitor 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  has 
liberally  presented  this  most  acceptable 
gift  to  several  public  Libraries  and  his 
private  friends.  From  the  great  size  of 
the  engraving,  7  f .  7  in.  long  by  18  in. 
high,  this  interesting  print  would  still 
have  remained  a  desideratum  (except  to 
the  fortunate  few  who  possess  the  ori- 
ginal) had  not  lithography  been  invented. 

Duke  of  York's  Pillar.— This  pillar, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  on  the  site  of 
Carlton  Palace,  will  be  120  feet  in  heigh th, 
and  is  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  public  services  of  the  Duke  of 
York  as  Commander  in  Chief;  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  his  Royal  Highness  is 
to  be  placed  on  its  summit  It  is  in  an 
excellent  situation,  in  full  view  of  the 
parade  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  will  be 
an  object  of  attention  to  all  persons  ap- 
proaching the  metropolis.  A  spiral  stair- 
case is  to  be  erected  from  the  base  to  tbe 
summit,  whence  an  excellent  view  of  the 
metropolis  and  surrounding  country  will 
be  obtained. 

The  First  Number  of  Memorials  of 
Oxford^  or  historical  and  descriptive  ac- 
counts of  the  Colleges,  &c.  contains  a 
view  of  the  Cathedral  from  the  N.  W. 
and  an  internal  view  of  the  Chapter 
house.  When  we  state  that  the  draw- 
ings of  this  work  are  by  F.  Mackenzie, 
and  that  the  Plates  are  to  be  engraved  by 
J.  Lc  Keux,  the  names  of  these  distin- 
guished artists  are  a  guarantee  for  the 
excellence  of  the  embellishments.  The 
publishers  are  fortunate  also  in  the  selec- 
tion of  so  distinguished  an  antiquary  as 
Dr.  Ingram,  as  editor  of  the  work. 


Parts  VII.  and  VI I L  of  Finden's 
Landscape  Illustrations  of  Ixrrd  Byron's 
Works,  support  the  high  character  of  the 
Work.  No.  VII.  contains  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  by  Stanfield ;  Cape  of  Co> 
lonna,  by  W.  Prosser ;  Cagliari,  by 
Westall;  and  Patras,  by  Cattermole. 
A  Portrait  of  Margarita  Cogni,  by  Har- 
lowe ;  and  two  Vignette  Subjects  by 
Turner,  The  Gate  of  Theseus  and  the 
Plain  of  Troy.  This  beautiful  subject, 
from  one  of  Mr.  Turner's  heavy  skies, 
becomes  a  mass  of  confusion.— No.  VIII. 
contains  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  by  Tur- 
ner ;  Mount  Etna,  by  Prout ;  St.  Sophia, 
by  Roberts;  The  Simplon,  by  Gastineau; 
Verona,  by  Calcott ;  and  two  Vignettes 
by  Turner,  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
Barharaeh,  on  the  Rhine.  The  last  is  a 
most  interesting  romantic  view. 


Announced  for  Publication. 

A  pair  of  Mezzotinto  Engravings  of 
«*  Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  A  be  lard  and 
Heloise,"  from  Paintings  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Northwi.k,  by  H.  Fradelle. 

Hints  on  Picturesque  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, in  a  series  of  Designs  for  Gate 
Lodges,  and  other  Rural  Residences, 
by  T.  F.  Hunt,  Architect,  4to. 

Professor  Flaxmau's  Studies  in  Ana- 
tomy, for  the  use  of  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors, in  Nineteen  Plates.  Engraved  by 
Landseer. 


M.  EttARD'S  PICTURES. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  splendid  gal- 
lery of  the  late  M.  Erard,  at  Paris,  al- 
though the  aggregate  produce  was  not 
equal  to  its  estimated  value,  some  of  the 
pictures  were  sold  at  very  high  prices. 
The  Nativity,  by  Adrian  Ostade,  1  l,930fr. 
A  Landscape,  by  Claude,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Eneas  at  Carthage,  1 6,901  fr. 
The  Education  of  Bacchus,  by  Poussin, 
17,000fr.  TcnieiV  Prodigal  Son,  17,0U0fr. 
The  Portrait  of  G erard  Dow,  by  him- 
self, 19,250fr.  A  Scene  on  the  Zuderzee, 
by  Van  de  Velde,  20,000fr.  A  Sunset 
by  Claude,  24,800fr  ,  and  a  Nightfall,  by 
Vandcr  Neer,  2o,900fr.  Portrait  of  Van 
Tromp,  by  Rembrandt,  17,l00fr.  This, 
it  is  said,  will  go  to  Holland.  The 
Departure  from  the  Inn,  by  vVouvermauns, 
10,220fr.  A  Landscape,  by  Moucheron, 
6,500  fr.  The  Assumption,  by  Murillo, 
lO.OOOfr.  The  Nativity,  by  Perrugino, 
which  cost  M.  Erard  SJU.OOOfr.,  went  ac 
only  2,000fr.  The  principal  purchasers 
were  private  individuals,  and  many  of 
them  from  England.  The  French  Go- 
vernment bought  but  very  few  lots.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  sale  was  766»000fr.. 
but  many  lot*,  weie  bought  in. 
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AVw  Works  announced  for  Publication. 

The  first  number  of  a  Series  of  Origi- 
nal Sermons.  By  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  principal  Eng- 
lish Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes, 
B.  D.    In  Monthly  Parts. 

Versions  and  Glosses  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels. By  B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  Transla- 
tor from  the  Danish  of  Rask's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar. 

New  Works  from  the  American  Press: 
First  Vol.  of  G.  C.  Knapp's  Lectures 
on  Christian  Theology;  translated  by  L. 
Wood,  Jun.  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass. — F.  N.  Reinbard's  (of 
Dresden)  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity; translated  from  the  German  by 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover. — A  Manual  of  the 
Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada;  by  Thomas  Nuttall,  A.M. 
F.L.S.  6lv. 

A  Portraiture  of  Modern  Scepticism ; 
or,  a  Caveat  against  Infidelity.  By  J. 
Mourison,  D.D.  12roo. 

The  History  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
Rotterdam.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Stevens. 

Metnoirs  of  Dr.  Burney.  By  his 
Daughter,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Lyrical  Poems. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

A  Memoir  by  Major- Goncml  Sir  Ho- 
ward Douglas,  Bart ,  containing  a  Re- 
view and  Refutation  of  the  principal 
Essays  and  Arguments  advocating  Mr. 
Clark's  Claims,  in  relation  to  the  Ma- 
noeuvre on  the  12th  of  April,  1782. 

A  Selection,  in  French,  of  the  best 
Pieces  of  the  Chinese  Theatre.  By  M. 
Stanislas  J u lien.  At  the  Expense  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

Chambers's  History  of  Scotland,  from 
the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time, 
2  vols. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
from  the  private  Papers  and  Correspond- 
ence of  the  gallant  General ;  including  a 
Series  of  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquis  of  Wcllesley,  Sir  John 
Moore,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Sir  W.  Hoste, 
R.N.  By  bis  Widow,  Lady  Harriet 
Hoste. 

Records  of  Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
&c.    By  Mr.  Slade. 

British  Cyclopaedia  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Manufactures, &c.  By C. F.  Partington. 

M.  W.  Von  Humboldt,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  traveller,  is  engaged  on  a 
work  of  Comparative  Philology. 


By  Thomas 


The  first  volume  of  the  Works  by  the 
author  of  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  embellished 
with  a  likeness  of  the  author,  containing 
the  Splendid  Village,  the  Exile,  &c. 

Craven  Derby;  or,  the  Lordship  by 
Tenure,  including  the  Ladyeof  the  Rose, 
by  the  author  of  '  Crockford's ;  or,  Life 
in  the  West" 

Paris:  or,  the  Book  of  the  Hundred 
and  One,  being  Translations  from  the 
Celebrated  French  Work,  *  Le  Livre  des 
Cent-et-Un. 

A  Manual  upon  the  Baronetage  of  the 
Empire. 

A  Translation  of  More's  Utopia,  with 
the  Latin  Text  opposite. 

Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
By  J,  Hope,  M.D.  F.R.S.  In  Monthly 
Numbers. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Geology,  with  numerous  Plates.  By 
Gideon  Mantel. 

Gorton's  New  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  64 
maps. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry.   Second  Series. 

The  Comic  Annual. 
Hood. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon.  By  James 
Ubher. 

New  novel,  entitled  the  Golden  Le- 
gends. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
with  a  new  method  of  curing  incipient 
blindness  by  external  applications.  By 
Mr.  Curtis. 

An  historical  Romance 
of  **  Otterbourne."  By 
"  Derwentwater." 

An  historical 
of  "  The  Buccaneer, 
Hall,  Author  of  "  Sketches  and 
of  Irish  Character." 

An  Oriental  Romance,  entitled  "  The 
String  of  Pearls."  By  Air.  James,  Au- 
thor of  "  Darnley." 

LLANGOLLEN  VALE. 

The  effects  of  the  late  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  at  the  cottage 
in  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  have  been  re- 
entlysold  by  Mr.  George  Robins.  The 
beautiful  cottage,  Plasnewydd,  where,  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  ladies  strictly 
adhered  to  a  vow  of  never  sleeping  out  of 
it,  is  situated  upon  a  little  ascent  from 
the  small  town  of  Llangollen,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  mountains.  En- 
tering from  the  front  door,  which  is 
richly  carved  in  old  oak,  the  visitor  ap- 
proached a  small  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
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were  panelled  with  oak,  carved  in  high 
relief,  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  rails 
and  banisters  of  the  staircase  were  can  ed 
with  grotesque  animals,  in  varied  posi- 
tion*—the  whole  rather  dimly  lighted  by 
a  gothic  window,  filled  in  with  ancient 
stained  glass.  The  dining  room  was 
small,  but  elegant.  The  drawing  room 
was  the  choice  retreat.  Here,  in  gothic 
bookcases,  fitt^l  i  t  n  cesses,  was  the  la- 
dies'as-^'Kiiit  ;:|  <■>[  u^rature.  The  whole 
were  in  e^ou  in  n  ding,  and  many  were 
presentation  <  <a >'<  s.  Among  them  were 
Madame  de  Genlis's  works,  with  notes 
by  that  celebrated  lady;  the  works  of 
Miss  Seward,  with  whom  the  ladies  cor- 
responded on  intimate  terms ;  also  Lord 
Byron's  works,  with  complimentary  notes; 
the  works  of  the  present  King  of  France, 
with  an  autograph  letter  to  the  ladies; 
Manuscript  Poems,  by  Georgiana  Du- 
chess of  Devonshire,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cavendish ;  and  Burns's  works, 
with  original  letters.  Over  the  fire-place, 
set  in  one  elegant  frame,  were  miniature 
portraits  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  Lady  E. 
Fitzgerald,  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  a 
drawing  of  flowers  by  M.  de  Genlis. 
Some  interesting  miniatures  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Marquis  of  Orraond,  the 
nephew  of  Lady  E.  Butler.  Among  the 
curiosities  were,  a  carved  oak  box,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
which  sold  for  sixteen  guineas ;  a  locket, 
containing  hair  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  sold  for  four  guineas;  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Charles  L  to  Lady 
Fisher,  from  Whitehall,  during  his  con- 
finement, sold  to  Lord  Hill,  for  5L  ;  and 
a  model  of  the  Warwick  vase,  in  silver, 
weighing  only  twenty  ounces,  32  guineas. 
This  room  was  lighted  by  a  gothic  win- 
dow, with  various  subjects  in  stained 
glass ;  and  the  view  is  very  beautiful- 
terminating  with  the  ruins  of  Din; is 
Castle,  one  of  the  old  border  fortresses, 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. The  bed-chambers  were  furnished 
with  bedsteads  and  other  furniture  of 
massive  carved  oak,  with  panelled  testers 
and  head-boards.  The  principal  articles 
were  purchased  for  mansions  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

ANOTHER  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION'. 

Capt  Back,  the  intelligent  companiou 
of  Sir  J.  Franklin,  has  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition,  which  is  to  be 
employed  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
fate  of  Captain  Boss  and  his  companions, 
who  have  not  been  heard  of  since  they 
sailed  on  their  Arctic  expedition  about 
three  years  since.  WOOL  has  been  re- 
commended by  Lord  Goderich  in  aid  of 
the  undertaking,  if  300U/.  more  should  be 
niised  by  subscription.  This  sum,  we 
ti  n«.t,  w  ill  be  easily  raised.    It  is  intended 


that  Capt.  Back  should  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  en- 
rich the  scientific  world,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  his  return  he  will  have  ex- 
plored those  unknown  regions  between 
Point  Tuniagain,  where  Capt  Franklin 
finished  his  journey,  and  the  further  point 
to  the  west  reached  by  Capt.  Parry,  and 
thus  wind  up  the  main  point  of  these  two 
expeditions  ;  it  being  supposed,  from  rein- 
deer and  musk-oxen  being  found  on  Mel- 
ville Island,  that  the  land  is  either  con- 
tinuous or  divided  by  small  straits. 

JACOBITE  MANUSCRIPTS. 

A  large  collection  of  Jacobite  memoirs 
of  the  most  valuable  description  has  re- 
cently fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  literary 
gentleman  of  Edinburgh.  Among  the 
detached  memoirs  is  one  written  by  the 
principal  Scottish  agent  of  the  Stuart 
family  previous  to  1745,  containing  an 
account  of  the  secret  transactions  in  which 
be  was  engaged  preparatory  to  the  insur- 
rection, and  involving  the  names  of  many 
great  families.  There  is,  also,  a  memoir 
of  the  expedition  of  174o,  with  many  let- 
ters written  during  its  progress,  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  generalissimo  of  the 
army;  together  with  another  narrative, 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  principal  insur- 
gent noblemen,  who  gives,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  an  account  of  every 
council  held  by  the  prince  during  the 
campaign.  Besides  many  relations,  by 
inferior  actors,  of  detached  events  in  the 
insurrection,  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
correspondence ;  there  is  a  manuscript  in 
ten  volumes,  small  octavo,  compiled  by 
the  ltev.  Robert  Forbes,  formerly  a  non 
jurant  Bishop  at  Leith,  and  containing  an 
account  of  every  transaction  in  the  prince's 
escape,  drawn  up  from  the  conversations 
of  the  principal  actors ;  and  the  prince's 
accounts,  from  which  may  be  learned  the 
name  and  price  of  every  article  of  provi- 
sion purchased  for  his  use,  from  his  arri- 
val at  Holyrood  House  till  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

LADY  CHAPEL,  ST.  8AVIOUR*8. 

The  works  are  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  the  south  and  east  fronts  having 
attained  about  half  their  height,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  northern  wall  being 
also  in  forwardness.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  restoration,  the  friends  of  the 
measure  must  view  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  their  exertions  with  feelings  of 
confidence  and  gratification.  In  a  few 
months  the  works  will  be  completed, 
and  from  the  mode  in  which  the  resto- 
ration is  effected,  the  utmost  pledge 
which  the  Committee  could  be  expected 
to  give  will  be  fully  satisfied,  The  spe- 
t-inien  of  Hint  work  exhibited  in  the 
building,  is  in  a  modern  structure  almost 
unique ;  and  the  mode  of  working  and  ar- 
ranging the  flints  w  ill  nut  fail  of  gratifying 
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any  spectator,  who  may  now  inspect  the 

building.  When  the  restoration  of  the  almb-iiousm  in  London. 
Chapel  is  completed,  it  is  intended  that  The  Citizens  of  London  have  lately 
such  of  the  supporters  of  the  undertaking  been  protected  from  the  mischiefs  and 
who  may  wish  to  have  their  arms  per-  cxpehec  attendant  upon  an  Illumination 
petuated  in  stained  glass,  shall  be  at  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
liberty  (of  course  at  their  own  expence)  the  noble  substitute  of  erecting  Alms, 
to  have  them  inserted  in  the  windows  of  houses  for  decayed  but  deserving  house- 
the  Chapel,  by  which  means  an  appro-  holders,  has  been  proposed  in  its  stead; 
priate  embellishment  will  be  given  to  the  and  we  think  the  proposition  is  de- 
Chapel  at  a  comparatively  small  exp-nce  serving  of  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
to  each  individual.  pii'w.i . 
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During  the  numerous  excavations  of  monuments  of  these  people,  which  proved 
lute  carried  on  in  North  America,  several  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  I  assert.  The 
discoveries  have  been  made  that  indicate  precious  fragments  I  had  collected  were 
traces  of  a  very  remote  civilization.  In  embarked  for  Europe.  Off  Jamaica  we 
the  barrows  there  opened  have  been  found,  were  chased  and  boarded  by  a  pica- 
together  with  human  skeletons,  earthen  roon  ;  when  my  rich  collection  of  natural 
vessels,  and  utensils  composed  of  alloyed  history,  my  manuscripts,  my  vessel,  and 
metal,  indicating  the  past  existence  of  an  all  that  I  possessed,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
art  at  present  unknown  to  the  nations  of  the  pirates.  I  had,  moreover,  the  pain  of 
that  continent.  This  fact,  connected  seeing  the  burying-stones,  the  precious 
with  others  produced  by  Robertson,  and  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  I  ex- 
confirmed  by  Bullock  in  his  "  Museum  pected  to  astonish  the  learned,  thrown 
of  Mexican  Antiquities,"  is  sufficient  to  into  the  sea." 

nrove  that  America,  though  called  the   

New  World,  is  quite  as  old  as  our  portion  ancient  coins. 

of  it ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  we  Sept.  29.    As  a  cart  was  going  by  the 

are  the  youngsters  of  the  race  of  Adam;  side  of  the  road  between  Horseheath  and 

for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyramids  Wethersfield,  on  the  borders  of 


of  Egypt,  and  the  vases  lately  discovered  the  wheel  struck  against  a  Roman  urn, 

in  Italy  twenty  feet  below  the  present  which  was  found  to  com  tain  nearly  (JOrJ 

surface  of  the  soil,  we  have  nothing  in  silver  coins,  between  the  size  of  sixpence 

Europe  to  show,  as  proofs  of  antiquities,  and  a  shilling,  of  a  very  ancient  date ; 

equal  to  the  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Perrall,  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  of  the  time  of 

who  states  that  at  the  Bull  Shoals  William  Rufus. 

of  the  White  River,  in  Missouri,  se-  There  were  lately  dug  up,  on  Pagham 
vend  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river,  farm,  at  East  Wintering,  near  Cliiches- 
reliquia?  were  found,  which  indicated  that  ter,  five  or  six  good  Roman  coins,  in  the 
tbe  spot  had  formerly  been  the  seat  of  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  in- 
metallurgical  operations,  where  the  alloy  deed,  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  first 
had  appeared  to  be  lead  united  with  sil-  struck.    They  bear  the  heads  of  Valen- 
ver;  arrow-heads  also  cut  out  of  flint,  tinian  and  Maximus.    They  ate  in  the 
and  fragments  of  earthenware  that  had  possession  of  Mr.  Gorham. 
undergone  the  operation  of  fire,  were  In  May  last,  whilst  the  workmen  of 
found  there.  R.  H.  Bradshaw,  esq.  were  digging  for 
If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  statements  of  soil  in  Castle-field,  Manchester,  they  dis- 
liaron  Humboldt,  and  other  scientific  covered  a  votive  altar.    It  is  of  red  sand- 
men, who  have  been  investigating  the  stone,  and  measures  from  the  bottom  of 
antiquities  of  Mexico,  the  continent  of  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  capital,  two 
America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phce-  feet  four  inches,  the  base  is  one  foot  ele- 
nicians.    Count  Roehenstart,  the  Rus-  ven  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  one  foot 
sian  traveller,  has  given  the  following  two  inches  from  front  to  back ;  a  portion 
curious  statement.   •»  I  went  to  Mexico,  of  the  inscription  is  broken  off,  but  the 
where  I  resided  several  months,  and,  remainder  is  as  follows : 
guided  by  the  learned  observations  of  M.  osl' 
le  Baron  Humboldt,  I  gained  the  know-  kmi. 
ledge  that  America  had  been  colonised  metoiut 
by  the  Phoenicians.    I  know  that  many  nou;kou 
persons  will  urge  the  impossibility  of  v.s.s.ui..m. 
crossing  the  Atlantic  without  compass,  Our  correspowlcut*  are  invited  to  send 
and  in  vessels  such  as  the  Cartlniginions  their  sentiments  on  its  interpretation. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

July  2ft.  Henry  Wrntworth  Fielding,  esq.  of 
Be rwick-hnusr,  to.  Salop,  (second  hd  of  late 
Visct.  Fielding)  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
his  maternal  grandfather  Thos.  JeJf  Powis,  esq.  to 
take  the  name  of  Powys  only. 

S'pt.  24.  7th  Foot.— Major-General  Sir  E. 
Blakeney,  to  be  Colonel. 

*•/»«.  k't.  Albin— Jane,  wife  of  Sir  A.  J.  Foster, 
Bart,  iiarr  ett,  wife  of  J.  S.  Hayerman,  Aid-de. 
camp  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Vere  Cathe- 
rine Louisa,  w<fe  of  Donald  Came* on,  of  Lochiel, 
esq.  sisters  to  the  r.  t'.  of  Buckinghamshire,  to 
have  the  same  precedence  as  it  their  father  had 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom. 

Oft.  4.  Lord  Howard  de  Waldeu  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Stockholm. 

Oct.  3.  David  D-tvies,  e*q.  to  be  Surgeon  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Maje  ty's  Household. 

Off.*.  Mr  Thos.  tUunlton  Miller,  Advocate, 
to  be  Shcuff  depute  of  Se.kirkshire,  rice  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Oct.  9.  Rev.  Rich.  Tom  kins,  Rector  of  Geat 
Horwood,  Bucks,  to  take  the  surname  of  Berkeley. 

Orf.  11.  Royal  Artillery,  Capl.  and  Brevit 
Major  C.  Gilimur  to  be  Lieut.  Col  vice  Wi'mot. 

Royal  Engineers,  MajorGen.  Sir  F.  W.  Mul- 
caster,  K.  C.  H.  to  be  Colonel  Commandant. 

Oct.  12.  Knighted,  Chas.  Eurwicke  Douglas, 
Esq.  King  of  Arms  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
8t.  Cieorge. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  Crook,  to  a  Preb.  in  Wells  Cath. 

Rev.  T.  II.  Low,  to  a  Preb.  in  Exeter  Cath. 

Rev.  S.  Barker,  Carlton  St.  Peter  R.  Noifolk. 

Rev.  L.  Bellas,  Bram«hot  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  T.  Blarkbnrne,  By-grave  R  Hcrt«. 

Rev.  J   Cox,  Hoxne  V.  with  Denham  St.  John 

the  Baptist,  annexed,  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Deacon,  S  Walsh  am  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  H.  Deaoe,  Gillingham  V.  eo.  Dorset. 
Rev.  K  Grier,  Walpole  P.  C  Suffolk. 
Rev.  K.  Hewlett  St.  James  P.  C.  Dunwich,  Suff. 
Rev.  W.  Jones,  Llanvian  V.  Wales. 
Rev.  R  J  Maydwell,  Southwick  V.  Northampt. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Phillpo'M,  Gnmley  V  eo.  Worcester. 
Rev.  T.  Price,  Shelsley  Keauchamp  R.  co.  Wore. 
Rev.  J  N.  Shipton,  (Hhery  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Torlesse.  Stoke  by  Nayland  V.  Suff. 
Rev.  S.  Wasse,  Hayfield  R  co.  Derby. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Weddall,  Darsham  V.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  G  Moore.  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Kildare. 
Rev.  J  D  (ilennie,  Chaplain  to  E«rl  of  Darnley. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Galtoo,  Chaplain  to  Earl  of  Rodcn. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  George  Rowley-,  D.D.  Master  of  University 
College,  to  be  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  But,  M.ster  oi  F«versham  Cram.  School. 

Rev.  G.  Monnington,  Master  of  Monmouth  Oram- 
mu  School. 

Rev.  C.  Notlev,  Master  of  Brandon  Grammar 
School,  Suffolk. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept.  17.    At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Colonel 

Pitman.  C.B.  E.  I.  C.  a  son.  s>0.    At  Uddens 

House,  Dorset,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. -Col. Sir  James 

F  rater,  Bart,  a  ton.  -21.    At  Haitham  Park, 

Wilts,  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Joy,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

 22.    At  «he  Palace,  Hereford,  the  lady  of 

the   Bishop   of  Herefoid,  a  dau.  23.  At 

Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Richard   Blunt,  a 

dau.         5.   The  wife  *>f  VVm.  Kcnnsway,  esq. 

Mayor  of  Exeter,  a  son.  «7.    At  Cave  Castle, 

co.  York,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stourton,  a 
son 

Oct.  |.  At  Tei»nmonth,  the  wir*  of  RiehaTd 
Corbet,  of  Addcrlcy  Hall,  SliropsLire,  «q.  a  son 


and  heir.  At  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Rochester, 

the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  \V.  Shaw,  Rector  of  Cus> 

ton,  a  son.  8.    At  Rempstone,  Dorset,  the 

lailv  Caroline  Calcraft,  a  dau.  iQ.    At  Gen. 

Prole's,  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G.  Prole,  a 

dau.  At  Matse-hill.  Greenwich  Park,  the  wife 

of  Staeey  Grimaldi,  esq.  F.S.A.  a  son.  U.  At 

Couplaud  Castle,  Nvrthumberland,  the  wife  of  M. 
Cu  ley,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  17.  At  Dover,  Lieut.  J.  N.  Frmmpton, 
Rifle  brigade,  to  Lucy,  third  dau.  of  John  Shtp- 
den,  esq. 

Sept.  8.  J.  Stewart,  esq.  of  Queen-square, 
Westminster,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  J.  Watson,  esq. 
Ve  try  Clerk  of  Stepney.  0.  At  Berne,  Char- 
lotte, dau.  of  MajorGen.  Sir  John  Foster  F.txgo- 
rald.  to  Otho  Leapold  Baron  Eude,  Chamberla  a 

to  the  King  of  Saxony.  »o.     At  Bradford, 

Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Burtoa.of  Queen's 
College,  to  E«ther,younge»t  dau.  of  the  late  Major 

Bacon.  At  Twickenham,  W.  K.  Ashford,  esq. 

nephew  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Roxburghe, 
to  Maria  Cordelia,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.  Col.  Es- 
pinass.  0*.  At  St.  Albans,  James  Adam  Gor- 
don, esq  M.P.  of  Naish  House,  Bristol,  to  Cathe- 
rine, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Vice  Adm.  Wolley, 

of  Clifton.  2  J.    At  Tcgomouth,  J.  Staunton 

Lambert,  esq.  M.P.  to  the  Hon.  Camden  El  « 
only  chi  d  of  the  late  Camden  Gray,  9tn  Lord 

KirrudbrigM.  At  St. George's  Hanover-squ-ie, 

the  Hon.  Bussed  Barriogtoo,  to  Maria,  ouly  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Lyon.  esq.  of  Helton  house,  eo. 

Durham.  At  Clapham,  Major  Capon,  to  Emma, 

third  dau.  of  Dr.  Mann  Burrows.  At  St.  Pan- 
eras  Church,  J.  Holmes,  esq.  of  Guilford-street, 
to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  C.  Riving. 

ton,  esq.  of  Waterloo  Place  At  Tooting,  the 

Rev.  Bcnj.  Chapman.  Rector  of  Westley,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  Laura  Maria,  only  dau.  of  the  late 

J.  WilsOtt,  esq.  40.    At  Bury  St.  Eumunos, 

the  Kev.  J.  Saville  Halifax,  Vicar  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  to  dt' .  Sarah,  dan.  of  the  late  Rev. 

T.  Godfrej  .  -V-    At  Newcastle,  the  Rev. Wat. 

Thorp,  ot"  Wormersley  Vicarage.  Yorkshire,  to 
Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Preston. 

Oct.  1.  At  Cambridge,  the.  Rev.  T.  Jarrett, 
Rector  of  Trunch.  Norfolk,  and  Professor  of  Ar«- 
bicn  the  Unive/s  ty,  to  Margaret  Sarah,  only  dau. 

of  Mr.  John  Daw',  of  Saltash.  2.     At  St. 

George's,  Hanovcrsq.  Capt.  R  Wetherell.  nephew 
10  Sir  C.  Wctheiell.  to  Editha  Lee  Tebitt,  of 

Park  Farm,   Hawkhurst,  Kent.  At  Chailey, 

Sussex,  tiie  Rev.  C.  Goring,  second  son  of  Sir  C. 
F.  Goring,  Bart,  to  Maria  Arabella,  eldest  dau. 

of  Gen.  the  Hon.  F.St.  John.  At  St. George's, 

Hanover-iq.  Moos.  Charles  Edward  Colmache, 
Secretary  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  to  Miss  Alicia 

Lee,  of  Lower  Connaught  place.  S.    The  Rev. 

H.  D.  C.  S.  Horlock,  Vicar  of  Bos-,  Wilts,  to 

Elisa,  dau.  of  II.  Sudell,  esq.  Ashley  House,  

At  Marchington,  co.  Stafford,  J.  Parsons,  esq. 
banker,  of  Oxford,  to  Eliaa,  dau.  of  the  late  V. 

Calvert,  eso.  4.    At  All  Souls,  Maryieboic, 

the  Rev.  J.  W.  Loikwood,  Rector  of  Chelsea,  to 
Alicia,  sixth  dau.  01  the  late  S.  Davis  e*q.  of 

Portland  Place.  At  Bath,  W.  Leaf,  esq.  of 

Manchester,  ro  M<ss  Rose,  sister  of  Sir  G.  Ro»e. 

 At  St.  James's  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  C  Leach, 

Canon  in  Ely  Cathedral,  to  Matilda  Harriett, 

fifth  dau.  of  J.  Alexander,  esq.  1«\    At  Ast- 

bu»y,  Cheshire,  Sir  Arch.  Edmonitooe,  Bait,  of 
Dtintreath,  Stirlingshiie,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  Rao- 
die  Wilbraham,  esq.  of  Rode  Hall.  At  Rich- 

mond,  the  Rev.  P.  Jacob,  to  Anna,  eldest,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Money,  to  Charlotte,  third  dau.  of 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel.  11.    At  Long 

Parish,  Hants,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Powell,  to  Louisa, 
only  dau.  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Greene,  R.N. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Mrs.  Scott  was  altogether  a  woman  of 

Sept.  21.     At  Abbotsford.  co.  Rox-  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and  cbarac- 

burgh,  aged  61,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hart,  ter;  at  an  early  age  she  was  deemed  wor- 

tbe  proudest  name  in  the  modern  annals  thy  by  her  father  to  be  entrusted  with  the 

of  literature.-  charge  of  his  bouse  during  his  temporary 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the  sons  widowhood,  and  thus  she  possessed  un- 

of  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  usual  opportunities  of  mixing  in  literary 

Signet,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  society. 

Rutherford,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  at  Edin- 

Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  burgh  on  the  1.5th  of  August,  1771,  being 

His  paternal  grandfather,   Mr.  Robert  the  birth-day  of  the  great  European  hero, 

Scott,  farmer  at  Sandyknow,  in  the  vici-  whose  deeds  he  was  afterwards  to  record, 

nity  of  Smailholm  Tower,  in  Roxburgh.  He  was  the  third  of  a  family,  consisting 

shire,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 

a  younger  son  of  Walter  Scott  of  Rae-  eldest  son,  John,  attained  to  a  captaincy 

burn,  who  in  his  turn  was  third  son  of  in  an  infantry  regiment,  but  was  early 

Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  in  which  obliged  to  retire  from  service  on  account 

family  the  chieftainship  of  the  race  of  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  An- 

Scott  is  now  understood  to  reside.  other  elder  brother,  Daniel,  was  a  sailor, 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  his  maternal  but  died  in  early  life.    Of  him  Sir  Wal- 

grandfather,  was  one  of  four  Scottish  ter  has  often  been  heard  to  assert,  that 

pupils  of  Boerbaave,  who,  in  the  early  he  was  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  in- 

part  of  the  last  century,  contributed  to  teresting  of  the  whole.     Thomas,  the 

establish  the  high  character  of  the  Edin-  next  brother  to  Sir  Walter,  followed  the 

burgh  University  as  a  school  of  medicine,  father's  profession,  and  wus  for  some 

He  was  the  first  professor  of  the  practice  years  factor  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 

of  physic  in  the  University  from  1727  to  but  eventually  died  in  Canada  in  1822, 

1 766.    His  son,  Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford,  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  to  the  70th 

maternal  uncle  to  the  novelist,  was  after-  regiment.   Sir  Walter  himself  entertained 

wards,  for  a  long  period,  Professor  of  a  fondly  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of 

Botany  in  the  same  institution,  and  fur-  this  brother;  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by 

ther  distinguished  by  his  great  proficiency  the  sense  of  his  other  friends.    He  pos- 

in  chemistry.  sessed,  however,  some  burlesque  humour, 

The  wife  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  and  and  an  acquaintance  with  Scottish  man- 
maternal  grandmother  of  Sir  Walter  ners  and  character — qualities  which  were 
Scott,  was  Jean  Swinton,  daughter  of  —  apt  to  impose  a  little,  and  even  induced 
Swinton,  of  Swinton,  in  Berwickshire,  some  individuals  to  believe,  for  some 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scotland,  time,  that  be,  rather  than  bis  more  gifted 
and  at  one  period  very  powerful.  Sir  brother,  was  the  author  of  the  novels. 
Walter  has  introduced  a  chivalric  repre-  Existence  opened  upon  the  author  of 
sentative  of  this  race  into  bis  drama  of  Waverley,  in  one  of  the  duskiest  parts  of 
w  Halidon  Hill."  the  ancient  capital,  which  he  has  been 

Sir  Walter's  immediate  parent  was  a  pleased  to  apostrophise  in  "  Marmion," 

Steady,  expert  man  of  business,  and  pros-  as  hit  oun  romantic  town.    At  the  time 

pered  considerably  in  life;  and  nothing  of  his  birth,  and  for  some  time  ufter,  bis 

could  exceed  the  gentleness,  sincerity,  father  lived  at  the  head  of  the  College 

and  benevolence  of  his  character.    For  Wynd,  a  narrow  alley  leading  from  the 

many  years  he  held  the  honourable  office  Cowgate  to  the  gate  of  the  college.  The 

of  an  elder  in  the  parish  church  of  Old  two  lower  flats  of  the  house  were  occu- 

Greyfriars,  while  Dr.  Robertson,  the  his-  pied  by  Mr.  Keith,  W.  S..  grandfather  of 

torian  of  America  and  Charles  v.,  acted  the  present  Knight  Muri>chal  of  Seot- 

as  one  of  the  ministers.    The  other  cler-  land,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  lodged  uux 

Syraan  was  Dr.  John  Erskine,  much  more  troitlemc,  his  part  of  the  mansion  being 

istinguished  as  a  divine,  and  of  whom  accessible  by  a  stair  behind.    It  appears, 

Sir  Walter  has  given  an  animated  picture  however,  that  before  Sir  Walter  could 

in  his  novel  of  "  Guy  Manneriug."  receive  any  impressions  from  the  roman- 


•  For  the  portions  of  this  memoir  not  directly  quoted  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
interesting  autobiographical  essays,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and 
elaborate  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Chamber*,  published  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh 
Journal. 
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tic  scenery  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  removed,  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  health,  to  the  country,  and 
lived  for  a  considerable  period  under  the 
charge  of  his  jmternal  grandf  ather  at  San- 
dyknow,  where,  at  the  "  evening  fire,"  he 
learned  much  of  that  Border  lore  which 
he  afterwards  wrought  up  in  his  fictions. 
To  what  extent  his  residence  there  re- 
tarded his  progress  in  school  instruction 
is  not  discovered.  The  first  seminary 
which  he  attended  was  one  for  English 
and  other  ordinary  branches  of  education, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Leechman  in  Hamilton's 
Entry,  Bristo  Street  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  his  attendance  at  school  was 
rendered  irregular  by  his  delicate  health. 
In  1779  he  entered  the  High  School, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  masters,  Mr. 
Eraser  and  Dr.  Adams,  were  very  able 
and  effective  in  their  duties  he  never  be- 
came remarkable  for  proficiency.  The 
following  account  of  his  habits  at  this 
early  period  of  life,  as  given  by  himself 
at  toe  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
(in  the  general  introduction  to  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels.)  will  perhaps  tend  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject:  — 

"  I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of 
my  life,  were  I  to  point  out  my  first 
achievements  as  a  tale-teller— but  I  be- 
lieve some  of  my  old  school-fellows  can 
still  bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distin- 
guished character  for  that  talent,  at  a 
time  when  the  applause  of  my  compa- 
nions was  my  recompense  for  the  dis- 
graces and  punishments  which  the  future 
romance-writer  incurred  for  being  idle 
himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  during 
hours  that  should  have  been  employed  on 
our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my 
hoi)  days  was  to  escape  with  a  chosen 
friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  my- 
self, and  alternately  to  recite  to  each  other 
such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to 
devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn,  inter- 
minable tales  of  knight-errantry  and  bat- 
tles and  enchantments,  which  were  con- 
tinued from  one  day  to  another  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  without  our  ever  thinking 
of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.  As 
we  observed  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  this  intercourse,  it  acquired  all  the 
character  of  a  concealed  pleasure ;  and  we 
used  to  select  for  the  scenes  of  our  indul- 
gence, long  walks  through  the  solitary 
and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
Salisbury  Crags,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
the  recollection  of  these  holydays  still 
forms  an  oatU  in  the  pilgrimage  which  I 
have  to  look  back  upon." 

It  was  the  effect  unquestionably  of  this 
perverse  love  of  tale-telling,  that  the  fu- 
ture author  of  Waverley  left  the  High 
School  in  1783,  ranking  only  eleventh  in 
the  RectorWIass. 
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It  is  the  tradition  of  the  family— and 
the  fact  is  countenanced  by  this  propen- 
sity to  tales  of  chivalric  adventure — that 
Sir  Walter  wished  at  this  period  of  his 
life  to  become  a  soldier.  The  illness, 
however,  which  had  beset  his  early  vears, 
rendered  this  wish  bootless,  even  although 
his  parents  had  been  inclined  to  gratify  it 
His  malady  had  had  the  effect  of  con- 
tracting his  right  leg,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  walk  erect  even  with  the  toes  of 
that  foot  upon  the  ground. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  the  same 
time  to  give  him  instructions  in  music, 
which  used  to  be  a  branch  of  ordinary 
education  in  Scotland.  His  preceptor 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  then  or- 
ganist of  an  Episcopal  cliapel  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  Mr.  (  ainpt>eirs  efforts  were  en- 
tirely in  vain :  he  bud  to  abandon  his  pu- 
pil in  a  short  time,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  was  totuly  deficient  in  that  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  a  musical  education 
— an  car.  It  may  appear  strange  that  he 
who  wrote  so  mauy  musical  verses,  should 
have  wanted  this  natural  gift ;  but  there 
are  other  cases  to  show,  that  a  perception 
of  metrical  quantities  does  not  depend  on 
any  such  peculiarity.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a 
splendid  instance.  Throughout  life.  Sir 
VValter,  however  capuble  of  enjoying  mu- 
sic, was  incapable  of  producing  two  notes 
consecutively  that  were  either  in  tune  or 
in  time.  He  used  to  be  pressed,  how- 
ever, at  an  annual  agricultural  dinner,  to 
contribute  his  proper  quota  to  the  capta- 
tions of  the  evening ;  on  which  occasions 
he  would  break  forth  with  the  song  of 
"  Tarry  Woo,"  in  a  strain  of  unmusical  ve- 
hemence, which  never  failed,  on  the  same 
principle  as  Dick  Tinto's  ill-painted  sign, 
to  put  the  company  into  good  humour. 

After  having  been  two  years  under  the 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  he  was  placed 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  October 
1783.  He  was  then  matricidated  for  the 
Humanity  or  Latin  class  under  Professor 
Hill,  and  the  Greek  class  under  Professor 
Dalyell ;  and  for  the  latter,  once  more,  in 
178i;  but  the  only  other  class  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  entered  at  the  college,  w  as 
that  of  Logic,  under  Professor  Bruce,  in 
1785.  Although  he  may  perhaps  have 
attended  other  classes  without  matricula- 
tion, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
irregular  health  produced  a  corresponding 
irregularity  in  his  academical  studies. 

"  When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth," 
says  Sir  Walter,  in  the  autobiographical 
chapter  before  quoted,  "  required  more 
serious  studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long 
illness  threw  me  back  on  the  kingdom  of 
fiction  as  if  it  were  by  a  species  of  fata- 
lity. My  indisposition  arose,  in  part  at 
least,  from  my  having  broken  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a 
long  time  pronounced  positively  danger- 
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ous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined 
strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a  whis- 
per, to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  covering 
than  one  thin  counterpane.  When  the 
reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at  this  time 
a  growing  youth,  with  the  spirits,  appe- 
tite, and  impatience  of  fifteen,  and  suf- 
fered, of  course,  greatly  under  this 
vere  regimen,  which  the  repeated  return 
of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensable, 
he  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was  aban- 
doned to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as 
reading  (my  almost  sole  amusement)  was 
concerned,  and  still  less  so,  that  I  abused 
the  indulgence  which  left  my  time  so 
much  at  my  own  disposal.  There  was 
at  this  time  a  circulating  library  at  Edin. 
burgh,  founded,  I  believe,  by  the  cele- 
brated Allan  Ramsay,  which,  besides 
containing  a  most  respectable  collection 
of  books  of  every  description,  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly 
rich  in  works  of  fiction.  •  •  •  I  read 
almost  all  the  old  romances,  old  plays, 
and  epic  noetry  in  that  formidable  collec- 
tion, and  no  doubt  was  unconsciously 
amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  em- 
ployed. The  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  I  was  left  to  the  service  of 
my  own  free  will,  was  followed  by  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  the  country,  where  I 
was  again  very  lonely,  but  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  1  derived  from  a  good,  though 
old-fashioned,  library.  The  vague  and  wild 
use  which  I  made  of  this  advantage  I  can- 
not describe  better  than  by  referring  my 
reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of  Waver- 
ley  in  a  similar  situation;  the  passages 
concerning  whose  reading  were  imitated 
from  recollections  of  my  own." 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter's acquirements  in  his  early  years  did 
not  lie  nearly  so  much  in  ordinary  branches 
of  education,  as  in  a  large  stock  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  taken  up  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  own  taste.  His  thirst  for 
readiiig  is  perhaps  not  described  in  suffi- 
ciently emphatic  terms,  even  in  the  above 
narrative.  It  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm. 

About  his  sixteenth  year,  bis  health  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  but  most  decisive 
change  for  the  better.  Though  bis  lame- 
ness remained  the  same,  his  body  became 
tall  and  robust,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  apply  himself  with  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  energy  to  his  studies  for  the  bar. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  attended  the 
Lectures  of  Professor  Dick  on  Civil 
Law  in  the  College,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  a  writer's  apprentice  under  his 
father ;  that  being  the  most  approved  me- 
thod by  which  a  barrister  could  acquire 
a  technical  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

On  the  10th  of  July  179*,  when  just 


on  the  point  of  completing  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  passed  Advocate  with  the 
usual  forms;  and  wa3  enabled,  by  the 
affluence  of  his  father,  to  begin  life  in  an 
elegant  bouse  in  the  most  fashionable  part 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not,  hpwever, 
his  lot  to  acquire  either  wealth  or  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar;  although  he  could 
speak  readily  and  fluently,  his  intellect 
was  not  of  a  forensic  cast.  He  appeared 
to  be  too  much  of  the  abstract  and  un- 
worldly scholar,  to  assume  readily  the 
habits  of  an  adroit  pleader.  Nevertheless, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  his  hearers. 
Once,  in  particular,  when  acting  as  coun- 
sel for  a  culprit  before  the  High  Ckmrt 
of  Justiciary,  he  exerted  such  powers  of 
persuasive  oratory,  as  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Court.  It  happened  that  there 
was  some  informality  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  which  at  that  tunc  was  always  given 
in  writing.  This  afforded  a  still  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
rhetorical  powers,  than  what  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  and  the  sensation 
which  he  produced  is  yet  remembered  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  The  panel,  as 
the  accused  person  is  termed  in  Scotland, 
was  acquitted. 

Throughout  all  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  as  a  barrister,  he  was  constantly  stu- 
dying either  one  branch  of  knowledge  or 
another.  Unlike  the  most  of  young  men 
of  his  order,  he  was  little  tempted  from 
study  into  composition.  Witn  all  the 
diligence  exercised  by  Mr.  Chambers 
(whose  life  of  Sir  Walter  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal  we  so  largely  quote)  be 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  fugitive 
pieces  of  Sir  Walter's  in  any  of  the  perio- 
dical publications  of  the  day. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Sir  Walter's 
political  leanings  were  towards  Toryism, 
or,  as  it  may  be  explained,  that  principle 
which  disposes  men  to  wish  for  the  pre- 
servation of  existing  institutions,  and  the 
continuance  of  power  in  the  hands  which 
have  heretofore  possessed  it.  At  the  time 
when  Sir  Walter  entered  public  life,  al- 
most all  the  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity were  replete  with  this  feeling  in 
behalf  of  the  British  constitution,  as 
threatened  by  France ;  and  numerous  bo- 
dies of  volunteer  militia  were  conse- 
quently formed,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence against  invasion  from  that  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  it  was 
judged  necessary  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Mid- Lothian  to  imitate  the  example  al- 
ready set  by  several  counties,  by  embody- 
ing themselves  in  a  cavalry  corps.  This 
association  assumed  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Mid- Lothian  Regiment  of  Cavalry;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  its  adjutant,  for  which  office 
his  lameness  was  considered  no  bar,  espe- 
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daily  as  he  was  a  remarkably  graceful 
equestrian  He  became  a  signally  zealous 
officer,  and  very  popular  in  the  regiment, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  good-humour 
and  powers  of  social  entertainment.  His 
appointment  partly  resulted  from,  and 
partly  led  to,  an  intimacy  with  the  most 
considerable  man  of  his  own  name,  Henry 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  embodying  of  the  corps. 
It  was  also  perhaps  the  means,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  making  him  known  to  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas,  who  was  then  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  and  a 
lively  promoter  of  the  scheme  of  national 
defence  in  Scotland.  Adjutant  Scott 
composed  a  war-song,  as  he  called  it,  for 
the  Mid- Lothian  Cavalry,  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 
It  is  an  animated  poem,  and  might,  as'a 
person  is  now  apt  to  suppose,  have  com- 
manded attention,  by  whomsoever  written, 
or  wherever  presented  to  notice.  Yet, 
to  show  how  apt  men  are  to  judge  of  lite- 
rary compositions  upon  general  principles, 
and  not  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
particular  merits  of  the  article,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  war- song  was  only  a 
subject  of  ridicule  to  many  individuals  of 
the  troop.  Soon  after,  however,  he  be- 
came known  within  a  small  circle,  as  a 
person  of  poetical  abilities.  An  account 
of  this  change  in  his  circumstances  is  given 
by  himself  in  a  narrative,  written  In  later 
life,  introductory  to  the  department  of  his 
Border  Minstrelsy,  which  consists  of  imi- 
tations of  the  ancient  ballad. 

"A  period,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "when 
this  particular  taste  for  the  popular  bal- 
lad was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree 
of  fashion,  became  the  occasion,  unex- 
pectedly indeed,  of  my  deserting  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I  was  educated,  and  in 
which  I  had  sufficiently  advantageous 
prospects  for  a  person  of  limited  ambi- 
tion. During  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  art  of  poetry  was 
at  a  remarkably  low  ebb  in  Britain.  'Hay- 
ley,  to  whom  fashion  had  some  years  be- 
fore ascribed  a  higher  degree  of  reputa- 
tion than  posterity  has  confirmed,  had 
now  lost  his  reputation  lor  talent,  although 
he  still  lived  admired  and  lespected  as 
an  amiable  ahd  accomplished  man.  The 
Bard  of  Memory  slumbered  on  his  lau- 
rels, and  He  of  Hope  had  scarce  begun 
to  attract  his  share  of  public  attention. 
Cowper,  a  poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright 
genius,  was  dead,  and,  even  while  alive, 
the  hypochondria,  which  was  his  mental 
malady,  impeded  his  popularity.  Burns, 
whose  genius  our  southern  neighbours 
could  hardly  yet  comprehend,  had  long 
confined  himself  to  song-writing.  Names 
which  are  now  known  and  distinguished 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
were  then  only  beginning  to  be  mentioned. 


The  realms  of  Parnassus,  like  many  a 
kingdom  at  the  period,  seemed  to  lie  open 
to  the  first  bold  invader,  whether  he 
should  be  a  daring  usurper,  or  could  show 
a  legitimate  title  of  sovereignty  M  The 
author  then  derails  the  rise  of  German 
literature,  and  its  gradual  introduction  into 
this  country.  The  Scottish  literati  were 
first  made  at  all  acquainted  with  its  ex- 
istence by  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  So- 
ciety in  August  1788. 

♦♦In  Edinburgh,"  he  continues,  "where 
the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
German  language  and  that  of  the  Low- 
land Scottish,  encouraged  young  men  to 
approach  this  newly  discovered  mine,  a 
class  was  formed,  of  six  or  seven  intimate 
friends,  who  proposed  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage. They  were  in  the  habit  of  living 
much  together,  and  the  time  they  spent 
in  this  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  great 
amusement.  One  source  of  this  diver- 
sion was  the  laziness  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, the  present  author,  who,  adverse  to 
the  necessary  toils  of  grammar  and  ita 
rules,  was  in  the  practice  of  fighting  his 
way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and  of  course,  fre- 
quently committing  blunders,  which  were 
not  lost  on  his  more  accurate  and  more 
studious  companions.  A  more  general 
source  of  amusemeut,  was  the  despair  of 
the  teacher  on  finding  it  impossible  to  ex- 
tract from  his  Scottish  students  the  de- 
gree of  sensibility  necessary,  as  he  thought, 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  considered  it  proper  first  to  in- 
troduce them.  We  were  desirous  to  pe- 
netrate at  once  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Teutonic  literature,  and  were  ambitious 
of  perusing  Go£th£  and  Schiller,  and 
others  whose  fame  bad  been  sounded  by 
Mackenzie.  Dr.  Willirh,  (a  medical 
gentleman,)  who  was  our  teacher,  was 
judiciously  disposed  to  commence  our 
studies  with  the  more  simple  diction  of 
Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  *  The  Death 
of  Abel,'  as  the  production  from  which 
our  German  tasks  were  drawn.  The  pie- 
tistic  style  of  this  author  was  ill  adapted 
to  attract  young  persons  of  our  age  and 
disposition.  We  could  no  more  sympa- 
thise with  the  overstrained  sentimentality 
of  Adam  and  his  family,  than  we  could 
have  had  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  jolly 
Faun  of  the  same  author,  who  broke  his 
beautiful  jug,  and  then  made  a  song  on  it 
which  might  have  affected  all  Staffordshire. 
To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr.  Willich, 
We,  with  one  consent,  voted  Abel  an  in- 
sufferable bore,  and  gave  the  pre-emi- 
nence, in  point  of  masculine  character, 
to  his  brother  Cain,  or  even  to  Lucifer 
himself.    •  •  •    At  length,  in  the  midst 
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of  much  laughing  and  little  study,  most 
of  us  acquired  some  knowledge,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  German  language, 
and  selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  some  in  the  more 
animated  works  of  the  German  drama- 
tists, specimens  more  to  our  taste  than 
*  The  Death  of  Abel/" 

Sir  Walter  next  proceeds  to  mention  his 
acquaintance  at  thisperiod  with  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis,  author  of  "  The  Monk,"  who  be- 
came almost  a  yearly  visiter  of  Scotland, 
and  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell.  Lewis  had  studied 
deeply  in  the  German  school,  and  already 
produced  some  imitations  of  the  manner 
of  their  ballad  poets,  which  had  struck 
the  public  mind  with  all  the  charm  of  no- 
velty. 44  Out  of  this  acquaintance,"  he 
continues,  44  consequences  arose,  which 
altered  almost  all  the  Scottish  ballad- 
maker's  future  prospects  in  life.  In  early 
youth  1  had  been  an  eager  student  of  bal- 
lad poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  In  my 
recollection,  beneath  which  I  lay  and  first 
entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal  of 
Percy's  Rdiques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  aU 
though  it  has  long  perished  in  the  gene- 
ral blight  which  affected  the  whole  race 
of  Oriental  platanus  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  taste  of  another  person  had  strongly 
encouraged  my  own  researches  into  this 
species  of  legendary  lore ;  but  I  had  ne- 
ver dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  imitate 
what  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

44 1  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  trans- 
lations which  were  occasionally  recom- 
mended to  us  at  the  High  School.  I  got 
credit  for  attempting  to  do  what  was  en- 
joined, but  very  little  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  task  was  performed ;  and  I  used 
to  feel  not  a  little  mortified  when  my 
verses  were  placed  in  contrast  with  others 
of  admitted  merit.  At  one  period  of  my 
acbool-daya,  I  was  so  far  left  to  my  own 
desires  as  to  become  guilty  of  verses  oh 
a  Thunder  Storm,  which  were  much  op- 
proved  ofi  until  a  malevolent  critic  sprung 
up,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue 
buskined  wife,  who  affirmed  that  my 
most  sweet  poetry  was  stolen  from  an 
old  magiurine.  I  never  forgave  the  im- 
putation, and  even  now  I  acknowledge 
some  resentment  against  the  poor  wo- 
man's memory.  She  indeed  accused  me 
unjustly,  when  she  said  1  had  stolen  my 
verses  ready  made;  but  us  I  had,  like 
most  premature  poets,  copied  all  the 
words  and  ideas  of  which  my  varies  con- 
sisted,, she  was  so  far  right,  that  there  was 
not  an  original  word  or  thought  in  the 
whole  six  lines.  I  made  one  or  two  taint 
attempt*  at  verse,  after  I  had  undergone 
this  sort  of  dawplucking  at  the  hands  of 
the  apothecary's  wire ;  but  some  friend  or 
other  always  advised  me  to  put  my  verses 
in  the  tire ;  and,  like  Dorax  in  the  play, 


I  submitted,  though  'with  a  swelling 
heart.*  In  short,  except  the  usual  tribute 
to  a  mistress's  eye-brow,  which  is  the 
language  of  passion  rather  than  poetry, 
I  had  not  for  ten  years  indulged  the  wish 
to  eouple  so  much  as  love  and  dove,  when 
finding  Lewis  in  possession  of  so  much 
reputation,  and  conceiving  that,  if  1  fell 
behind  him  in  poetical  powers,  I  consi- 
derably exceeded  him  in  general  informa- 
tion, I  suddenly  took  it  itito  my  head  to 
attempt  the  style  by  which  he  had  raised 
himself  to  fame." 

About  this  period! — that  is  in  the  year 
1793  or  1794— -Mrs.  Barbauld  paid  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  She  lived  in  the  house 
of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  and  one 
evening  she  astonished  the  family  circle 
to  a  great  degree,  by  reading  aloud  a  trans- 
lation of  Burger's  44  Lenore,"  executed 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  A  friend 
who  had  heard  it,  told  Sir  Walter  what 
impression  the  recitation  had  occasioned, 
and  repeated  to  him  the  rude  but  striking 
passage,  descriptive  of  the  supernatural 
speed  of  the  ghostly  horseman  and  bis 
mistress : 

41  Tramp,  tramp,  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash,  splash,  alotig  the  sea, 

Hurra,  the  dead  can  ride  apace, 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ?  " 

Inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
original,  Sir  Walter,  with  great  difficulty, 
obtained  a  copy  from  Germany,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Har- 
den, who  was  a  (German  by  birth.  The 
perusal,  says  Sir  Walter,  rather  exceeded 
than  disappointed  the  expectations  which 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart's  family  had 
induced  me  to  form ;  and  the  book  had 
only  been  a  few  hours  in  my  possession, 
when  44 1  found  myself  giving  an  ani- 
mated account  of  the  poem  to  a  friend, 
and  rashly  added  a  promise,  to  furnish  a 
copy  in  LngUah  ballad  verse.  I  well  re- 
collect that  I  began  my  task  after  supper, 
and  finished  it  about  day-break  the  next 
morning,  (it  consists  of  sixty-six  stanzas,) 
by  which  time  the  ideas  which  the  task 
had  a  tendency  to  summon  up,  were  rather 
oi  an  nncomiorcaoie  cnaracier. 

The  young  poet  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  success  on  this  occasion,  as  to 
attempt  a  few  more  translations  from 
Burger,  particularly  of  the  poem  entitled 
u  Der  Wilde  Jagcr."  44  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,"  says  he,  *  my  own  vanity, 
and  the  favourable  opinion  of  my  friends, 
interested  by  the  revival  of  a  species  of 
poetrv,  containing  a  germ  of  popularity, 
of  which,  perhaps,  they  were  not  them- 
selves aware,  urged  me  to  the  decisive 
step  of  sending  a  selection,  at  least,  of  my 
translations  to  the  press,  to  save  the  nu- 
merous applications  which  were  made  for 
copies.    When  was  an  author  deaf  to 
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such  a  recommendation  ?  In  1796V  the 
present  author  was  prevailed  on,  by  re- 
quest of  friends,  to  indulge  his  own 
vanity,  by  publishing  the  translation  of 
•  Lenore,*  with  that  of  •  The  Wild  Hunts- 
man,' in  a  thin  qu»:rto.*  •  •  •  The 
fate  of  this,  my  first  publication,  wus  by 
no  means  flattering.  I  distributed  so 
many  copies  among  my  friends,  as  mate- 
rially to  interfere  with  the  sale ;  and  the 
number  of  translations  which  appeared  in 
England  about  the  same  time,  including 
that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  which  I  had  been 
so  much  indebted,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  were 
sufficient  to  exclude  a  provincial  writer 
from  competition.  •  •  •  In  a  word, 
my  adventure  proved  a  dead  loss ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  edition  was  condemned 
to  the  service  of  the  trunkmaker." 

This  failure,  Sir  Walter  informs  us, 
instead  of  disposing  him  to  retire  from 
the  field  of  letters,  rather  tempted  him  to 
proceed,  in  order  "  to  show  the  world 
that  it  had  neglected  something  worth 
notice."  He  pursued  the  German  lan- 
guage keenly,  procured  more  books  in 
that  language  from  their  native  country, 
and  extended  his  views  to  the  dramatic 
authors.  Though  he  does  not  mention 
the  fact  in  this  narrative,  it  must  be 
stated,  that  early  in  1799,  he  published 
"  (ioetz  of  Berlichingen,  a  tragedy  trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Goe"thejJ  By 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Advocate.  Edin- 
burgh,'1 published  at  London  in  8vo. 

 The  ballad  poetry,  in  which  I 

had  made  a  bold  attempt,  was  still  my 
favourite.    •  •  •     By  degrees   I  ac- 
quired sufficient  confidence  to  attempt 
the  imitation  of  what  I  admired.  The 
ballad,  called  '  Glenfinlas,'  Mas,  1  think, 
the  first  original  poem  which  I  ventured 
to  compose.    As  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Gaeuc,  1  considered 
myself  as  liberated  from  imitating  the 
antiquated  language  and  rude  rhythm  of 
the  Minstrel  ballad.     •  *  •  After 
«  Glcnfinlas,'  I  undertook  another  ballad, 
called  «  The  Eve  of  St  John.'    The  inci- 
dents, except  the  hints  alluded  to  in  the 
notes,  are  entirely  imaginary;  but  the 
scene  was  that  of  my  early  childhood. 
Some  idle  persons  had  of  late  years, 
during  the  proprietor's  absence,  torn  the 
iron-grated  door  of  Smailholm  Tower 
from  its  binges,  and  thrown  it  down  the 
rock.    I  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  my 
friend  and  kinsman  already  mentioned, 
(Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  the  proprietor,) 
that  the  dilapidation  should  be  put  a  stop 
to,  and  the  mischief  repaired.    This  was 
readily  promised,  on  condition  that  I 


*  "  The  Chace;and  William  and  Helen: 
Edinburgh,  Manners  and  Miller,  1796." 
The  translator's  name  was  not  given. 

! 


should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the  scene 
should  lie  at  Smailholm  Tower,  and 
among  the  crags  where  it  is  situated. 
The  ballad  was  approved  of,  as  well  as 
•Glentiiuas;'  and  I  remember  that  they 
procured  me  many  marks  of  attention  and 
kindness  from  Duke  John  of  Roxburghe, 
who  gave  me  the  unlimited  use  of  that 
celebrated  collection  of  volumes  from 
which  the  Roxburghe  Club  derives  its 
name." 

It  ought  now  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
1797,  t  Sunday,  Dec.  24th,)  the  poet  bad 
married  Margaret- Charlotte,  daughter  of 
the  deceased  John  Carpenter,  Esq,  of  the 
city  of  Lyons.    Miss  Carpenter  and  her 
mother  appeared  in  this  country  in  the 
character  of  French  refugees,  and  were 
residing  at  the  watering-place  of  Gilsland, 
in  Cumberland,  when  Sir  Walter  became 
acquainted  with  them.    The  young  lady 
has  been  described,  by  one  who  saw  her 
at  this  period  of  life,  as  44  a  most  lovely 
creature,  with  a  profusion  of  dark  hair, 
fine  pale  skin,  and  an  elegant  and  slender 
person."  -  She  is  also  understood  to  have 
possessed  an  annuity  of  400/.  a- year,  which 
was  not  affected  by  her  marriage.  After 
a  protracted  correspondence  with  Lord 
Downshire,  who  appeared  as  her  guardian, 
the  match  was  concluded  upon,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  at  Carlisle. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Sir  Walter 
established  himself,  during  the  vacations, 
in  a  delightful  retreat  at  Lasswadc,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  there 
visited,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  by  Mr. 
Stoddart  (now  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Judge- 
Advocate  at  Malta,)  who  was  engaged  in 
those  tours  which  he  afterwards  embo- 
died in  his  *'  Remarks  on  the  Local  Sce- 
nery and  Manners  of  Scotland."  This- 
cultivated  Englishman  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  struck  with  the  amiable  pic- 
ture which  Sir  Walter  presented  in  bis 
domestic  capacity :   insomuch  that  bis 
feelings  induced  him  to  make  a  slight 
tres]Mss  upon  the  privileges  of  private  life, 
by  introducing  a  passage  into  his  work ; 
which  we  cannot  sufficiently  prize,  as 
it  does  justice  to  those  talents  and  vir- 
tues in  their  unfamed  state,  which  af- 
terwards all  the  world  was  delighted  to 
honour. 

For  some  years  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  Mr.  Scott  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making,  periodically,  what  he  called 
"  raids  "  into  Liddt- sdale,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  that 
romantic  and  most  primitive  district. 
The  term  raid*  was  highly  appropriate  to 
those  journeys,  for  the  country  was  still 
in  nearly  the  same  secluded  state  as  in  the 
old  riding  times;  and  although  ballad- 
were  u  different  ware  from  bullocks,  the 
expedition  was  invested  with  much  of  the 
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same  adventurous  character  which  must  the  reprinting  of  the  work  next  year ;  by 

have  t)elonged  to  a  predatory  incursion  of  which  means  the  editor  was  enabled  to 

the  fifteenth  century.    Sir  Walter  tra-  present  a  new  department  of  his  subject — 

veiled  thither,  from  the  more  civilized  imitations,  by  himself  and  others,  of  the 

part  of  Roxburghshire,  in  an  old  gig,  ancient  ballad.    The  work  was,  upon  the 

which  also  contained  his  early  friend  and  whole,  a  pleasing  melange  of  history, 

local  guide,  Mr.  Robert  Shortreed,  of  poetry,  ana  tradition  ;  and  it  gained  the 

Jedburgh,  Sheriff-substitute  of  the  coun-  author  a  considerable  reputation,  although 

ty.    Introduced  by  this  gentleman,  Sir  certainly  not  that  of  an  original  poet  in 

Walter  paid  visits  to  many  of  the  farmers  anv  great  degree. 

and  small  proprietors,  among  whom,  or  Previously  to  this  period — in  Decem- 

ainong  their  retainers,  he  picked  up  Sv-ve-  ber,  1799 — he  had  been  favoured,  through 

ral  capital  specimens  of  the  popular  poetry  the  interest  of  bis  friends  already  alluded 

of  the  district,  descriptive  of  adventures  to,  with  the   Crown   appointment  of 

of  renown  which  took  place  in  the  days  Sheriff  of   Selkirkshire,  to  which  was 

of  yore,  besides  impressing  his  mind  with  attached  a  salary  of  300/.  a-year.  This 

that  perception  of  the  character  of  the  office,  while  it  demanded  no  oppressive 

people,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  duties,  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 

bis  Dandle  Dinmont.  should  reside  a  certain  part  of  the  year 

It  was  not  alone  necessary  on  this  oc-  in  Selkirkshire;  and  he  therefore  en- 

casion  to  write  down  old  ballads  from  gaged  the  house  of  Ashesteil,  on  the 

recitation ;  but  the  intending  editor  also  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which  continued  to 

thought  proper  to  store  up  the  materials  be  his  country  residence  till  he  removed 

of  notes  by  which  the  ballads  themselves  to  Abbotsford.    The  nomination  was  to 

■night  be  illustrated.    On  this  account  he  him  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  as  he  had 

visited  many  scenes  alluded  to  in  the  many  valued  connexions  in  Selkirkshire 

metrical  narratives,  and  opened  his  ear  to  and  the  immediately  adjacent  counties : 

all  the  local  anecdotes  and  legends  which  while  the  office  itself  conferred  both  a 

were  handed  down  by  the  peasantry.   He  general  and  local  respectability,  such  as 

had  a  most  peculiar,  and,  it  may  even  was  highly  suited  to  his  taste, 

be  said,  mysterious  mode  of  committing  In  1804,  Mr.  Scott  increased  his  repu- 

these  to  memory.     According  to  Mr.  tation  as  a  literary  antiquary,  by  pub- 

Shortreed's  distinct  recollection,  he  used  lishing  the  ancient  minstrel  tale  of  "  Sir 

neither  pencil  nor  pen,  but,  seizing  upon  Tristrem,"  which  he  shewed,  in  a  learned 

any  twig  or  piece  of  wood  which  he  could  disquisition,  to  have  been  composed  by 

find,  marked  it  by  means  of  a  clasp-knife,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  commonly  called 

witfc i  various  notches,  which  his  companion  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  a  personage  well 

believed  to  represent  particular  ideas  in  known  in  Scottish  tradition,  and  who 

his  own  mind  ;  and  these  Mr.  Shortreed  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  By 

afterwards  found  strung  up  before  him  in  this  publication,  it  was  established  that 

his  study  at  home,  like  the  nick  sticks  the  earliest  existing  poem  in  the  English 

over  a  baker's  desk,  or  the  string  alphabet  language  was  written  by  a  native  of  the 

of  a  blind  man.    When  his  own  pockets  Lowlands  of  Scotland.    The  manuscript 

were  inconveniently  stuffed  with  these  was  derived  from  the  Auchinleck  Library, 

notes,  he  would  request  Mr.  Shortreed  For  the  ensuing  circumstances  of  the 

to  take  charge  of  a  few ;  and  often  that  poet's  life,  it  will  be  best  to  resort  to  his 

gentleman  has  discharged  as  much  timber  own  narrative,  introductory  to  a  late  edi- 

from  his  various  integuments,  as,  to  use  tion  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

his  own  phrase,  quoted  from  Burns,  *«  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that  my 

"  might  have  mended  a  mill."  open  interference  with  matters  of  light 

Mr.  Scott's  collections  in  Liddcsdale,  literature  diminished  my  employment  in 


joined  to  various  contributions  from  reci-  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Nor 
ters  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  formed  did  the  solicitors,  upon  whose  choice  the 
his  first  publication  of  any  note,  the  counsel  takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  This  me  less  than  justice  by  regarding  others 
work  was  issued  in  1802,  from  the  print-  among  my  contemporaries  as  fitter  to  dis- 
ing  press  of  his  early  friend  Mr.  James  charge  the  duty  due  to  their  clients,  than 
Ballantyne,  of  Kelso;  and  the  elegance  a  young  man  who  was  taken  up  with 
of  its  typography  was  not  its  least  re-  running  after  ballads,  whether  Teutonic 
markable  feature.  It  displayed  a  vast  or  national.  My  profession  and  I,  there- 
quantity  of  curious  and  abstruse  learning ;  fore,  came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  foot- 
and,  in  particular,  a  most  intimate  ac-  ing  on  which  honest  Slender  consoled 
quuintance  with  a  district  of  Scotland  himself  with  having  established  with 
which  had  hitherto  received  hardly  any  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  *  There  was  no  great 
attention  either  from  the  historian  or  the  love  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
antiquary.  At  first  it  consisted  of  only  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther 
two  volumes ;  but  a  third  was  added  on  acquaintance  ! '    I  became  sensible  that 
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the  time  was  come  when  I  must  either  being  written.   «  The  poem  proceeded  at 

buckle  myself  resolutely  to  '  the  toil  by  about  the  rate  of  a  eanto  per  week  ;  and 

day,  the  lamp  by  night,'  renouncing  all  waa  finally  published  in  1805.    It  may,** 

the  Dalilnha  cf  my  imagination,  or  bid  aaye  Sir  Walter,  «  be  regarded  as  the  first 

adieu  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  work  in  which  the  writer,  who  ha*  been 

hold  another  course,  ainee  ao  voluminous,  laid  hia  claim  to  be 

u  On  the  other  hand,  my  father,  whoae  considered  aa  an  original  author."  The  . 
feelings  might  have  been  hurt  In/  my  work  produced  to  him  the  sum  of  (MM)/,  r 
quitting  the  bar,  had  been  for  two  or  In  the  same  plaoe,  Sir  Walter  alludes 
three  years  dead,  so  that  I  had  no  control  to  his  obtaining  the  reversion  of  a  situation 
to  thwart  my  own  inclination  ;  and  my  which  completely  met  his  moderute  wishes 
income  being  equal  to  all  the  comforts,  as  to  preferment.  This  was  the  honour- 
aud  some  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  I  was  able  and  easy  office  of  a  Principal  Clerk 
not  pressed  to  un  irksome  employment  in  the  Court  of  Session,  the  prospect  of 
by  necessity,  that  most  powerful  of  which  opened  upon  him  in  1803  One 
motives ;  consequently  I  was  the  more  of  tin  officiating  clerks,  Mr.  George 
easily  seduced  to  choose  the  employment  Home,  who  had  served  upwards  of  thirty 
which  was  most  agreeable. "  Sir  Walter  years,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  mentioned 
adds  that  he  did  not  abandon  his  profes-  in  passing,  that  he  was  one  of  the  literary 
sion  without  certain  prudential  resolu-  fraternity  concerned  in  •*  The  Mirror," 
tions :  which  were,  to  keep  as  far  as  was  found  it*  about  this  time  agreeable  to  bis 
in  his  power  abreast  of  society,  continuing  advanced  age  to  retire,  more  especially  as 
to  maintain  his  place  in  general  company,  he  had  just  succeeded  to  his  paternal 
without  yielding  to  the  very  natural  temp,  estate  of  Wedderburn,  in  consequence  of 
tation  of  narrowing  himself  to  what  is  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  hopes  bad 
called  literary  society;  secondly,  without  been  held  out  to  Mr.  Scott  from  an  in- 
shutting  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  true  cri-  fluential  quarter,  that  be  would  be  pro. 
ticism,  to  pay  no  regard  to  that  which  vided  for  in  a  manner  suitable  to  bis 
form  of 


the  form  of  satire;  and  thirdly,  wishes;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself 

that  literature  should  be  his  staff,  but  not  eipressed  a  wish  to  be  of  service  to  the 

his  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

labour,  however  convenient  otherwise,  he  was  induced  to  apply  for  the  reversion 

should  not  become  necessary  to  bis  ordi-  of  this  office,  upon  an  arrangement  that 

nary  expenses.  Mr.  Home  should  continue  during  life 

The  author  then  details  his  resolution  to  draw  the  emoluments,  while  Mr.  Scott 

to  write  a  poem  of  considerable  leng  h  in  should  perform  the  duty.    Hia  desires 

the  ballad  style,  varied  by  the  octosyllabic  were  readily  acceded  to,  and  King  George 

measure;  and  the  following  is  his  account  the  Third  is  reported  to  have  said  when 

of  the  accident  which  dictated  the  Lay  he  signed  the  commission,  H  that  he  was 

of  the  Last  Minstrel.  u  The  lovely  young  happy  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  a 

Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Harriet  man  of  genius,  and  a  person  of  such  dis- 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  had  come  to  the  tinguisbed  merit."    This  document  lay  in 

land  of  her  husband,  with  the  desire  of  the  office,  subscribed  by  hia  Majesty,  and 

making  herself  acquainted  with  its  tradi-  Sir  Walter  was  in  London  with  Mr. 

tions  and  customs.    Of  course,  where  all  Home's  resignation  in  his  pocket,  and 

made  it  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  gratify  nothing  required  for  the  completion  of 

her 'wishes,  she  soon  heard  enough  of  the  affair  but  his  paying  the  proper  fees, 

Border  lore;  among  others,  Mr.  Beattie,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  on  the  25th  of 

of  Mickledale,  an  aged  gentleman  of  pro-  January,  1806,  made  way  for  the  appoint- 

pert y.  communicated  to  her  ladyship  the  ment  of  a  new  and  opposite  Ministry.  It 

story  of  Gilpin  Horner,  a  tradition  iu  is  a  very  general  impression  that  Sir  Wal- 

which  the  narrator,  and  many  more  of  ter  was  indebted  ultimately  for  his  plane 

that  county,  were  firm  believers.    The  to  the  grace  and  favour  of  an  Administra- 

voung  Countess,  much  delighted  with  the  tion  differing  from  himself  in  politics ; 

legend,  and  the  gravity  and  full  confidence  but  the  real  fact  speaks  less  equivocally 

with  which  it  was  told,  enjoined  it  on  roe  for  the  nominee,  though  quite  as  honour- 


as  a  task  to  compose  a  ballad  on  the  sub-  ably  for  Mr.  Fox.    That  great  i 

ject.    Of  course,  to  bear  was  to  obey ;  •  who  had  previously  been  heard  to  express 

and  thus  the  goblin  story,  objected  to  by  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Scott's  talents, 

several  critics  as  an  excrescence  upon  the  no  sooner  learned  the  difficulty  which  had 


was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  its  occurred  respecting  his  appointment,  than 

—                    1     ■      11            .in  he  gave  directions  for  accelerating  it,  and 

•  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Seward,  the  poet  that  U  shorn U  be  conferred  at  a  favour 

has  acknowledged  that,  if  requested  by  coming  directly  from  hit  Mmhtittraiio*. 

the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  be  would  have  The  expectant,  however,  had  previously 

written  a  poem  upon  a  broomstick. —  applied,  through  Lord  Stafford  and  Lord 

6evar<r$  lAtUrt,  vol.  vi.  1811.  SomaralLe,  to  Earl  Spencer,  for  the  la- 
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dulgence  usual  on  a  change  of  Ministry, 
of  passing  such  grants  as  are  already  in  a 
Certain  state  of  progress,  unless  an  impro- 
priety can  be  challenged.  His  lordship 
at  once  acceded  to  the  request  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  but  with  the  handsome  decla- 
ration that  he  would  have  been  glad  if  it 
could  have  been  done  as  one  of  favour. 
Sir  Walter  continued  for  five  or  six  years 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  without 
salary,  when  at  length  an  alteration  of  the 
law  respecting  the  mode  of  providing  for 
superannuated  officers,  permitted  his  col- 
league to  retire  upon  an  annuity,  and  he 
was  left  to  enjoy  the  profits,  as  he  execu- 
ted the  labours,  of  the  situation.  These 
profits  were  never  stationary,  but  seldom 
much  below  1200JL  a-year,  which,  with 
Che  3001.  which  be  enjoyed  as  Sheriff, 
might  be  said  to  make  up  a  very  respecta- 
ble income,  without  regard  to  the  result 
of  his  literary  labours. 

During  the  year  1806,  Sir  Walter  col- 
lected  his  original  compositions  in  the 
ballad  style  into  a  small  volume,  which 
he  published  under  the  tide  of  "  Ballads 
and  Lyrical  Pieces."  The  volume  con- 
tained several  compositions,  which  he  had 
contributed  to  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis's  «•  Tales 
of  Wonder,"  published  in  1801.  In  the 
same  year,  encouraged  by  the  rising  fame 
of  his  productions,  the  booksellers  issued 
an  elegant  tine  {>aper  edition  of  his  M  Po- 
etical Works,"  in  five  volumes.  He  also 
edited  in  1806  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Slingsbv. 

In  1808,  Sir  Walter  published  his  se- 
cond poem  of  magnitude, "  Marmion ; "  in 
which,  we  are  informed  by  himself,  he 
took  great  pains,  and  was  disposed  to 
take  still  more,  if  the  distresses  of  a  friend 
bad  not  "rendered  it  convenient  at  least, 
if  not  necessary,  to  hasten  its  publica- 
tion. The  pubbshers  of 4  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,'"  says  Sir  Walter,  **  em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  that  poem, 
willingly  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for 
*  Marmion.'  The  transaction  being  no 
secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
then  at  general  war  with  all  who  blacked 
jwper,  an  opportunity  to  include  me  in  his 
satire,  entitled  *  fingush  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.'  1  never  could  conceive  how 
an  arrangement  between  an  author  and 
his  pubbshers,  if  satisfactory  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  could  afford  matter  of 
censure  to  any  third  party.  1  had  taken 
no  unusual  or  ungenerous  means  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  my  merchandise ;  I 
had  never  higgled  a  moment  about  the 


bargain,  but  accepted  at  once  of  what  I 
considered  the  very  handsome  offer  of  my 
publishers.*  These  gentlemen,  at  least, 
were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  transaction, 
which  was  indeed  of  their  own  framing ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was 
so  far  beyond  their  own  expectation,  as  to 
induce  them  to  supply  the  author's  cellars 
with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present 
to  a  young  Scotch  housekeeper,  namely, 
a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret." 

While  *'  Marmion"  was  not  exempt 
from  some  faults  which  the  critics  did  not 
tail  to  point  out,  it  brought  an  immense 
increase  of  reputation  to  the  author.  Its 
more  stately  chivalrie  pictures,  its  stronger 
alliance  to  national  history,  and  the  broader 
scale  on  which  it  painted  feudal  manners, 

Ciuced  greater  admiration  than  what 
been  excited  by  **  The  Lay."  "  By 
good  fortune,"  says  Sir  Walter,  *  the  no- 
velty of  the  subject,  and,  if  1  may  say  so, 
some  force  and  vivacity  of  description, 
were  allowed  to  atone  for  many  imperfec- 
tions. Thus  the  second  experiment  on 
the  public  patience,  generally  the  most 
perilous — for  the  public  are  then  most  apt 
to  judge  with  rigour,  what  in  the  first  in- 
stance they  had  received,  perhaps,  with 
imprudent  generosity— was,  in  my  case, 
decidedly  successful.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  pass  this  ordeal  favourably,  and  the 
return  of  the  sales  before  me  [he  writes 
in  April  1830]  makes  the  copies  amount 
to  thirty-six  thousand,  printed  between 
1808 and  1825,  besides  a  considerable  sale- 
since  that  period. 

Sir  Walter  considered  this  as  not  only 
the  crisis  of  his  poetical  reputation,  but 
the  climacteric  of  his  poetical  character. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  be  never 
lutd  been  in  danger  of  becoming  win  till 
the  extraordinary  success  of  **  Marmion " 
had  nearly  made  him  so.  He  resisted 
the  temptation,  and  it  fled  from  him  for 
ever.  Previously  to  this  period,  he  had 
generally  felt  a  little  anxious  to  see  what 
the  periodical  critics  said  of  his  works ; 
but  now  this  anxiety  ceased,  and  he  rarely 
heeded  either  the  voice  of  praise  or  cen- 
sure. 

Marmion  had  been  published  at  the 
very  commencement  ot  the  year  1808; 
within  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  appeared 
"  The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  now  first 
collected,  in  eighteen  volumes.  Illus- 
trated with  Notes,  Historical,  Critical, 
and  Explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor.    By  Walter  Scott,  Esq."  Thi 


•  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  literary  conduct,  that  he  always 
required  to  have  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  bookseller.  Until  the  offer  was  made, 
he  was  like  a  ghost  uuinvoked,  and  would  hardly  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  when  it  was  made,  he  was  almost  sure  to  accept  it  without  demur. 

Gmt.  Mao.  Octolrr,  183*. 
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publication  manifested,  in  a  striking  roan, 
ner,  the  great  erudition  of  the  poet  of 
Marmion.  In  composing  the  life  of  Dry- 
don,  he  frankly  confessed,  that  the  re- 
search of  Malone,  and  the  critical  acumen 
of  Johnson,  had  left  him  little  to  do  in 
these  different  departments.  44  But  some- 
thing," he  conceived,  "  remained  for  him 
who  should  consider  these  literary  pro- 
ductions in  their  succession,  as  actuated 
by,  and  operating  upon,  the  taste  of  an 
age,  where  they  had  so  predominating  an 
influence,  and  who  might,  at  the  same 
time,  connect  the  Life  of  Dryden  with 
the  history  of  his  publications. "  Accord- 
ingly, the  most  original  and  interesting 
part  of  his  work  consists  in  the  view 
which  it  exhibits  of  the  general  literary 
character  of  Dryden 's  age,  and  of  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  Although  this, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  was  a  re- 
markably heavy  book,  it  met  eventually 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  demand  a 
reprint  at  the  end  of  a  few  years. 

In  the  same  year  he  edited  Captain 
George  Carleton's  Memoirs ;  and  Strutt's 
«»  Queen  Moo  Hall,  a  romance ;  and  An- 
cient Times,  a  drama." 

In  184)9,  Sir  Walter  assisted  the  late 
Mr.  —  Clifford  (see  his  memoir  in  our 
vol.  c.  pt  i.  p.  274)  in  editing  44  The 
State.  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,"  which  appeared  in  two  expensive 
volumes,  in  4-to.  The  Life  of  Sir  Ralph, 
and  a  great  variety  of  historical  notes, 
were  supplied  by  Sir  Walter.  In  the 
same  year  he  contributed  like  assistance 
to  a  new  edition  of  Lord  Somcrs's  inva- 
luable collection  of  tracts,  which  were 
reprinted  in  twelve  volumes  quarto ;  and 
also  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Ca- 
ry;  and  in  1811  he  edited  two  volumes 
of  «  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court 
of  King  James  I." 

These  literary  efforts  showed  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  confine  himself  to 
poetry;  but  had  also  the  inclination  to 
prepare  more  ordinary  and  familiar  mat- 
ter for  the  public  taste.  This  arose,  in 
some  measure,  from  his  connection  with 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  a  youthful  friend 
and  companion,  who  had  now  entered 
into  business  at  Edinburgh  as  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  on  a  large  scale.  It  was 
perhaps  as  much  owing  to  the  adventurous 
disposition  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  as  to  the 
taste  of  the  poet,  that  the  latter  had  be- 
come concerned  in  the  prose  publications 
above-mentioned.  At  the  request  of  the 
same  individual,  Mr.  Scott  became  a  con- 
tributor to  an  Annual  Register,  on  a  more 
ambitious  principle  than  any  hitherto  at- 
tempted, of  which  Mr.  Southey  was  at 
tirst  the  editor.  The  first  volume,  re- 
ferring to  the  year  1808,  appeared  early  in 
1810,  in  two  parts;  but,  although  public 
approbation  was  loud  in  favour  of  the  his- 


torical chapters,  the  work,  after  being  con- 
ducted in  a  spirited  manner  for  a  few 
years,  was  eventually  dropped  for  want  of 
support ; — this  being  evidently  a  field  in 
which  the  talent  of  the  writers  could  not 
tell  in  the  manner  it  did  elsewhere.  The 
first  volume  contained  a  remarkably  able 
and  pleasing  paper  "  On  the  Living  Poets 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  internal  evi- 
dence would  lead  us  to  set  down  to  Mr. 
Scott,  notwithstanding  the  awkwardness 
w  hich  he  must,  in  that  case,  have  felt,  in 
ranking  as  one  of  three  first-rate  poets  of 
the  day,  and  in  extending  to  himself  that 
degree  of  praise  which  must  have  been 
necessary  alike  for  justice,  and  to  preserve 
his  incognito.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  praise  is  managed 
with  some  delicacy,  this  criticism  contains 
a  much  severer  view  of  his  own  faults 
than  the  delirious  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic would  permit  any  critic  of  its  own 
body  to  exercise. 

In  1810  appeared  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  in  the  introduction  to  his  late  edi- 
tion of  which,  the  poet,  after  remarking 
that  44  the  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  aboriginal  race  by  whom 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  inha- 
bited, had  always  appeared  to  him  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  poetry," adds  that  he  "had 
also  read  a  great  deal,  and  heard  more, 
concerning  that  romantic  country,  where 

1  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  time 
every  autumn ;  and  the  scenery  of  Loch 
Katrine  was  connected  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry  ex- 
pedition of  former  days.  This  poem,  the 
action  of  which  lay  among  scenes  so 
beautiful,  and  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my 
recollections,  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  it 
was  no  less  so  to  recall  the  manners  and 
incidents  introduced.  I  took  uncommon 
pains  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local 
circumstances  of  this  story.  I  recollect, 
in  particular,  that,  to  ascertain  whether  I 
was  telling  a  probable  talc,  I  went  into 
Perthshire  to  see  whether  King  James 
could  actually  have  ridden  from  the  bunks 
of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stirling  Castle 
within  the  time  supposed  in  the  poem, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself 
that  it  was  quite  practicable. 

44  After  a  considerable  delay,  4  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake'  appeared  in  June  1810; 
and  its  success  was  certainly  so  extraor- 
dinary, as  to  induce  me  for  the  moment 
to  conclude,  that  I  bad  at  last  fixed  a 
nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel 
of  Fortune,  whose  stability  in  behalf  of 
an  individual,  who  had  so  boldly  courted 
her  favours  for  three  successive  times, 
had  not  as  yet  been  shaken." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
sale  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from  June 

2  to  Sept  22,  1810: 
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2000  4io.  at  21  2*.  .  £1200 
6000  bvo.  at  12s  .    .    .  3000 


HXX)  copies  producing  £7800 

In  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  appeared  to  have  produced  the 
finest  specimen  of  which  his  genius  was 
capable.  His  earlier  efforts  were  less 
matured  and  refined ;  and  the  later  are  all, 
in  various  dep-ecs,  less  spirited  and  ef- 
fective. In  181 1  appeared  44  Don  Ro- 
derick," a  dreamy  vaticination  of  modern 
Spanish  history;  in  1813  he  published 
"  Kokeby,"  in  which  he  attempted,  but 
with  imperfect  success,  to  invest  English 
scenery  and  a  tale  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
the  charm  which  he  had  already  thrown 
over  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Borders, 
and  their  romantic  inhabitants.  Rokeby 
was  considered  to  have  met  with  a  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  reception ;  its  sale, 
however,  in  three  months  (Jan.  11  to 
April  14,  1813)  was  as  follows  : 

3000  4to.  at  21.  2*.  (less  1*0  £. 

remaining)   6048 

5000  8vo.  at  1 U  3300 


8000  £9548 
In  1814  he  published  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles;"  but  even  the  name  of  Bruce 
could  not  compensate  the  want  of  what 
had  been  the  most  captivating  charm  of 
his  earlier  productions — the  development 
of  new  powers  and  styles  of  poesy.  The 
public  was  now  acquainted  with  his  whole 
"fence,"  and  could,  therefore,  take  no 
longer  the  same  interest  in  his  exhibitions. 
**  The  sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies," 
says  Scott,  44  enabled  the  author  to  re- 
treat from  the  field  with  the  honours 
of  war."  It  is  said  that  his  friend, 
the  proprietor  of  the  scene  of  "  Roke- 
by," said  to  him  jocularly,  about  this 
time,  that  evidently  his  works  only  found 
a  tolerable  sale,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing his  name  upon  the  title-page.  To 
this  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  answered 
rather  testily,  that  be  would  put  the  as- 
sertion to  the  proof  by  publishing  his  next 
poetry  anonymously.  He  therefore  pro- 
duced two  smaller  poems  in  succession, 
named  44  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and 
"Harold  the  Dauntless;"  but,  to  verify 
what  his  friend  had  said,  they  made  a  very 
•light  impression  upon  the  public.  Yet 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  an  individual, 
without  national  or  other  prepossessions, 
beginning  to  read  the  author's  poetical 
works  for  the  first  time,  would  not  find 
nearly  so  much  difference  between  the 
early  and  late  productions,  as  was  found 
by  the  contemporary  public.  So  much 
was  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  former 
owing  to  novelty. 

It  now  became  evident  to  Sir  Walter, 
without  the  use  of  any  monitor  like  him 


employed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo* 
that  his  day  as  a  poet  was  well  nigh  past* 
He  saw  that  he  must  "  change  his  hand," 
if  be  wished  his  lyre  any  longer  to  awaken 
sympathetic  chords  in  the  bosom  of  the 
public.  About  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  had  commenced  a  tale  of  chivalry 
in  prose,  founded  upon  the  legendary 
story  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer;  but  it 
never  went  l>eyond  the  first  chapter. 
Subsequently,  he  resolved  upon  a  prose 
romance  relating  to  an  age  much  nearer 
our  own  time.  44  My  early  recollections 
of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  in  the 
poem  called  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  that 
I  was  induced  to  think  of  attempting 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I 
had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  Highlands  at 
a  time  when  they  were  much  less  accessi- 
ble, and  much  less  visited,  thau  they  have 
been  of  late  years,  and  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  old  warriors  of  1745, 
who  were,  like  most  veterans,  easily  in- 
duced to  tight  their  battles  over  again,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like  my- 
self. It  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  the 
ancient  traditions  and  high  spirit  of  a 
people,  who,  living  in  a  civilized  age  and 
country,  retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of 
manners  belonging  to  an  early  period  of 
society,  must  afford  a  subject  favourable 
for  romance,  if  it  should  not  prove  a  curi- 
ous tale  marred  in  the  telling. 

44  It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kind, 
that,  about  the  year  1805,  I  threw  toge- 
ther about  one-third  part  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Waverley.  It  was  advertised  to 
be  published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bal- 
lantyue,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  under 
the  name  of  44  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Fifty 
Years  since," — a  title  afterwards  altered 
to  44  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since,"  that  the  ac- 
tual date  of  publication  might  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  period  in  which  the 
scene  was  laid.*  Having  proceeded  as 
far,  I  think,  as  the  seventh  chapter,  I 
showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend,  whose 
opinion  was  unfavourable ;  and,  having 
some  poetical  reputation,  I  was  unwilling 
to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  attempting  a  new 
style  of  composition.  I  therefore  threw 
aside  the  work  I  bad  commenced,  without 
either  reluctance  or  remonstance.  •  •  • 
This  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid 
aside  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  writing 
desk,  which,  on  my  first  coming  to  reside 

•  We  have  here  a  curious  anachronism. 
If  any  alteration  was  required  to  be  made 
for  the  date  of  publication  ( 1814),  it  ought 
to  liavc  been  to  44  seventy  years  since. "  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Novel  as  published, 
where  Sir  Walter  persuades  himself  to 
be  writing  in  1805,  as  seems  to  have  really 
been  the  case,  he  gives  the  space  of  time 
rightly  enough,  namely,  44  Sixty  years 
since." 
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at  Ahhotsford  in  1811,  wax  placed  in  a 
lumber  garret,  and  entirely  forgotten. 
Thus,  though  I  sometimes,  among  other 
literary  avocations,  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  continuation  of  the  romance  which 
I  had  commenced,  yet,  as  I  could  not  find 
what  I  had  already  written,  after  searching 
such  repositories  as  were  within  my  reach, 
and  was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  write 
it  anew  from  memory,  I  as  often  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  that  nature." 

The  author  then  adverts  to  two  circum- 
stances which  particularly  fixed  in  his 
mind  the  wish  to  continue  this  work  to  a 
close— -namely,  the  success  of  Miss  Edge- 
wort  h's  delineation  of  Irish  life,  and  his 
happening  to  be  employed,  in  1808,  in 
finishing  the  romance  of  Queen  Hoo- 
Hall,  left  imperfect  by  Mr.  Strutt. 
"  Accident,"  be  continues,  44  at  length 
threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my  way.  I  hap- 
pened to  want  some  fishing  tackle  for  the 
use  of  a  guest,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
search  the  old  writing-desk  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  I  used  to  keep  articles 
of  that  nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with 
some  difficulty ;  and  in  looking  for  lines 
and  flies,  the  long-lost  manuscript  pre- 
sented itself.  I  immediately  set  to  work 
to  complete  it,  according  to  my  original 
purpose.  •  •  •  Among  other  un- 
founded reports,  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
copyright  was,  during  the  book's  progress 
through  the  press,  offered  for  sale  to  va- 
rious booksellers  in  London  at  a  very  in- 
considerable price.  This  was  not  the 
case.  Messrs.  Constable  and  Cadell,  who 
published  the  work,  were  the  only  persons 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  they  offered  a  large  sum  for 
it,  while  in  the  course  of  printing,  which, 
however,  was  declined,  the  author  not 
choosing  to  part  with  the  copyright. 

«'  Waverley  was  published  in  181 4-;  and, 
as  the  title-page  was  without  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its 
way  in  the  world  without  any  of  the  usual 
recommendations.  Its  progress  was  for 
6ome  time  slow;  but,  after  jthe  first  two 
or  three  months,  its  popularity  increased 
in  a  degree  which  must  have  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  the  author,  had  these  been 
far  more  sanguine  than  he  ever  enter- 
tained. 

"  Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  author,  but  on  this  no 
authentic  information  could  be  attained. 
My  original  motive  for  publishing  the 
work  anonymously,  was  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  an  experiment  on  the  public 
taste,  which  might  very  probably  fail,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  to  take 
on  myself  the  personal  risk  of  discomfi- 
ture. For  this  purpose,  considerable  pre- 
cautions were  used  to  preserve  secrecy. 
My  old  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr. 
J  tunes  Ballantyiie,  who  printed  these 


novels,  had  the  exclusive  task  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  author,  who  thus  bad 
not  only  the  advantage  of  his  professional 
talents,  but  of  bis  critical  abilities.*  The 
original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called  copy,  was  transcribed  under  Mr. 
liullantyne's  eye,  by  confidential  persons; 
nor  was  there  an  instance  of  treachery 
during  the  many  years  in  which  these  pre- 
cautions were  resorted  to,  although  vari- 
ous individuals  were  employed  at  different 
times.  Double  proof  sheets  were  regu- 
larly printed  off.  One  was  forwarded  to 
the  author  by  Mr.  Ballantvne,  and  the 
alterations  which  it  received  were,  by  his 
own  hand,  copied  upon  the  other  proof- 
sheet  for  the  use  of  the  printers,  so  that 
even  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  author 
were  never  seen  in  the  printing-office; 
and  thus  the  curiosity  of  such  eager  in- 
quirers as  made  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation was  entirely  at  fault." 

To  this  account  of  the  publication  of 
Waverley  it  is  only  to  be  added,  that  the 
popularity  of  the  work  became  decided 
rather  more  quickly,  and  was,  when  de- 
cided, much  higher,  than  the  author  has 
given  to  be  understood.  It  was  read  and 
admired  universally,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
about  twelve  thousand  copies  were  dis- 
posed of. 

At  this  period  we  are  called  upon  to 
turn  awhile  from  the  literary  to  the  do- 
mestic history  of  the  poet.  JTo  continue 
our  quotations  from  his  own  delightful 
narrative  introductory  to  his  late  edition 
of  Rokeby. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  years  crept  on, 
and  not  without  their  usual  depredations 
on  the  passing  generation.  My  sons  had 
arrived  at  the  age  when  the  paternal  home 
was  no  longer  their  best  abode,  as  both 
were  destined  to  active  life.  The  field 
sports,  to  which  I  was  peculiarly  attached, 
had  now  less  interest,  and  were  replaced 
by  other  amusements  of  a  more  quiet 
character;  and  the  means  and  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  these  were  to  be  sought 
for.  I  had,  indeed,  for  some  years  at- 
tended to  farming,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is,  or  at  least  was  then  indispensable  to 
the  comforts  of  a  family  residing  in  a  so- 
litary country-house;  but,  although  this 
was  the  favourite  amusement  of  many  of 
my  friends,  I  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never 
could  think  it  a  matter  of  passing  im- 

•  The  carelessness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  all  his  compositions,  found  a  most  for- 
tunate correction  in  the  taste  and  good 
sense  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  bis  printer  from  nearly  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career,  as 
if  fate  had  united  the  two  in  their  respec- 
tive capacities  by  an  unalterable  decree. 
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nortance,  that  my  cattle,  or  my  crops,  were 
better  or  more  plentiful  than  those  of  my 
neighbours,  and  nevertheless  I  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  some  more  quiet  out- 
door occupation  than  I  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued. I  purchased  a  small  farm  of  about 
100  acres,  with  the  purpose  of  planting 
and  improving  it,  to  which  property  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  enabled  me  to 
make  considerable  additions  ;  and  thus 
an  era  took  place  in  my  life,  almost  equal 
to  the  important  one  mentioned  by  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he  removed 
from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown.  In 
point  of  neighbourhood,  at  least,  the 
change  of  residence  made  little  more  dif- 
ference. Abbotsford,  to  which  we  re- 
moved, was  only  six  or  seven  miles  down 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same  beautiful 
stream.  It  did  not  possess  the  romantic 
character  of  Ashiesteil,  my  former  resi- 
dence ;  but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow- 
land  along  the  river,  and  possessed,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  landscape  gardener,  consi- 
derable capabilities.  Above  all,  the  land 
was  my  own,  like  uncle  Toby's  bowling- 
green,  to  do  what  I  would  with." 

"  The  difficult  and  indispensable  point, 
of  finding  a  permanent  subject  of  occupa- 
tion, was  now  at  length  attained;  but 
there  was  annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of 
becoming  again  a  candidate  for  public  fa- 
vour: for  as  I  was  turned  improver  on 
the  earth  of  the  cvery-duy  world,  it  was 
under  condition  that  the  small  tenement 
of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible 
to  my  labours,  should  not  remain  uncul- 
tivated." 

Although  the  author  has  designed  this 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Hokeby, 
which  appeared  in  1813,  it  applies  more 
extensively  and  properly  to  the  early 
range  of  what  have  been  called  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels.  Sir  Walter  soon  found 
that  the  cultivation  of  poetry  was  not 
likely  to  encourage  the  cultivation,  or  at 
least  the  extension,  of  his  estate ;  and  be 
therefore  resolved  to  try  what  could  be 
done  with  prose.  In  the  preceding  pas- 
sages he  has  perhaps  understated  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  of  becoming  a  land 
proprietor.  The  nucleus  of  his  property 
was  a  small  farm,  called  by  the  plain  name 
of  Cartley-Hole,  which  he  purchased  from 
the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  minister  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Galashiels,  and 
upon  which  be  conferred  the  more  elegant 
title  of  Abbotsford,  adopted  with  reference 
to  a  ford  in  the  Tweed,  just  opposite  the 
spot,  coupled  with  the  adjacent  Abbey  of 
Melrose.  The  situation  was  generally 
considered  unfortunate,  as  it  lay  on  a 
northern  slope  towards  the  river,  and  was 
bounded  close  at  hand  by  a  public  road. 
The  neighbouring  land  was  also  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  promise  the  poet,  when  he 
should  purchase  it,  rather  more  amuse- 


ment in  bringing  it  up,  than  is  generally 

wished  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  im- 
provers. 

It  was  chiefly,  nevertheless,  to  his  de- 
sire of  forming  an  estate  on  this  spot, 
which  he  might  hand  down  to  his  descend- 
ants, that  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  delightful  fictions  that 
ever  appeared.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  say  much  regarding  these  works,  as 
they  are  so  generally  known ;  it  may  be 
enough  to  subjoin  little  more  than  a  list 
of  them,  with  their  respective  dates  of 
publication.  To  Waverlcy  succeeded,  in 
1815,  Guy  Mannering;  in  1816, the  An- 
tiquary, and  the  First  Series  of  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  containing  the  Black 
Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality;  in  1818,  Rob 
Roy,  and  the  Second  Series  of  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  containing  the  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian;  and  in  1H19,  the  Third 
Series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord  con- 
taining the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and 
A  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Sir  Walter,  having  early  been  instructed 
in  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  tire  of 
the  repeated  appearances  of  even  a  fa- 
vourite author,  had,  in  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  assumed  a  new  incognito, 
which,  however,  was  easily  seen  through. 
It  was  impossible,  without  utterly  aban- 
doning the  gifts  he  possessed,  to  assume 
a  style  sufficiently  discrepant  to  impose 
upon  the  public.  The  same  great  magi- 
ciun  was  seen  to  be  at  work  in  both  se- 
ries, and  the  artifice  had  therefore  only 
the  effect  of  giving  a  slight  fillip  to  public 
curiosity. 

It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  these  works  that,  while  there  was  so 
much  to  delight,  there  was  hardly  a  pas- 
sage that  jarred  with  any  existing  preju- 
dices, or  could  be  interpreted  into  offence 
by  any  class  of  men.  The  author,  in 
only  one  instance,  permitted  his  own  pre- 
possessions to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen.  This  was  in  the  tale  of 
Old  Mortality,  where  he  was  thought  to 
have  given  .a  somewhat  too  favourable 
picture  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  a  far  more 
unjust  delineation  of  their  opponents. 
The  Scottish  people,  who,  insensibly 
have  paid  a  far  worse  compliment  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  those  days  by  deserting 
all  their  standards  of  faith,  yet  entertain 
a  very  laudable  feeling  of  reverence  for 
those  men  who  considered  it  their  duty, 
in  a  tyrannical  reign,  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  popular  rights.  They 
therefore  expressed  a  very  general  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley  towards  those  martyrs;  and  it 
soon  received  shape  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
M'Crie,  who  wrote  a  very  acrimonious 
pumphlet  upon  the  subject,  published  at 
first  in  the  Christian  Instructor. 

Having  now  drawn  upon  public  curio- 
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sity  to  the  extent  of  twelve  volumes  in 
each  of  his  two  incognitos,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  third ; 
and  accordingly  he  intended  Ivanhoe,  which 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1820,  to  come 
forth  as  the  first  work  of  a  new  candidate 
for  public  favour  —  namely,  Lawrence 
Templeton.  From  this  design  he  was 
diverted  by  a  circumstance  of  trivial  im- 
portance, the  publication  of  a  novel  at 
London.pretending  to  be  a  fourth  series 
of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  It  was 
therefore  judged  necessary  that  Ivanhoe 
should  appear  as  a  veritable  production 
of  the  author  of  Waverley.  To  it  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
the  Monastery  snd  the  Abbot,  which 
were  judged  as  the  least  meritorious  of 
all  bis  prose  tales.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1821,  appeared  Kenilworth,  mak- 
ing twelve  volumes,  if  not  written,  at 
least  published,  in  as  many  months.  In 
1822  he  produced  the  Pirate  and  the  For- 
tunes of  Nigel;  in  1823,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  (4-  vols.),  and  Quentin  Durward ; 
in  I824>  St.  Ronan's  Well  and  Red- 
gauutlct ;  in  1825,  Tales  of  the  Crusa- 
ders (4  vols.);  in  1826,  Woodstock;  in 
1827,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  jfrrf 
scries  (2  vols.);  in  1828,  Chronicles  of 
Canongate,  second  series;  in  1829,  Anne 
of  Geierstein;  and  in  1831.  a  fourth  se- 
ries of  Talcs  of  my  Landlord,  in  four 
volumes,  containing  two  tales  respect- 
ively, entitled  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
and*  Castle  Dangerous.  The  whole  of 
these  novels,  except  where  otherwise  spe- 
cified, consisted  of  three  volumes,  and, 
with  those  formerly  enumerated,  make 
up  the  amount  of  his  fictitious  prose  com- 
positions to  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy- 
tour  volumes. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career, 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  Sir  Walter  was 
in  the  habit  of  turning  aside  occasionally 
to  less  important  avocations  of  a  literary 
cliaracter.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence,  though,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  perhaps,  he  had  not  so 
much  as  opened  the  work.  To  the  Quar- 
terly Review  he  was  a  considerable  con- 
tributor, especially  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  ot  his  life,  during  which  that 
excellent  periodical  was  conducted  by  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockbart.  To  the  Sup- 
plement of  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  he  contributed  the 
articles  "  Chivalry,"  «*  Romance,"  and  the 
44  Drama."  In  1818,  he  wrote  one  or 
two  small  prose  articles  for  a  periodical, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  which 
was  started  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  Ual- 
lantyne,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Sale- 
room," and  was  soon  after  dropped  for 
want  of  encouragement.  In  1810  he  edited 
the  poetical  works  and  correspondence  of 
M>58  Seward;  in  1811,  "The  Works  of 


Swift,"  in  19  volumes,*  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author;  a  heavy  work,  but  which,  never- 
theless, required  a  reprint  some  years  af- 
terwards. In  the  same  year,  Sir  Walter 
gave  his  name  and  an  elaborate  introduc- 
tory essay  to  a  work,  entitled  "  Border 
Antiquities,"  (two  volumes  4-to,)  which 
consisted  of  engravings  of  the  principal 
antique  objects  on  both  sides  of  the  Bor- 
der, accompanied  by  descriptive  letter- 
press. In  1815,  he  made  a  tour  through 
France  and  Belgium,  visiting  the  scene 
of  the  recent  victory  over  Napoleon.  The 
result  was  a  lively  traveller's  volume, 
under  the  title  of  "  Paul's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,"!  *  poem  styled  "  The 
Field  of  Waterloo."  In  the  same  year 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Robert  Jameson  and 
Mr.  Henry  Weber,  in  composing  a  quarto 
on  Icelandic  Antiquities.  In  1819  he 
published  **  An  Account  of  the  Reiralia 
of  Scotland,"  and  undertook  to  furnish 
the  letter-press  to  a  second  collection  of 
engravings,  under  the  title  of  "  Provincial 
Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of 
Scotland,"  one  of  the  most  elegant  books 
which  has  ever  been  published  respecting 
the  native  country  of  the  editor.  In 
1822  he  edited  Gwynne's  Memoirs  of  the 
Great  Civil  War  16534;  in  1827  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  La 
Roche  Jacqueline  for  Constable's  Miscel- 
lany ;  in  the  same  year  were  published  his 
Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  compris- 
ing a  re-publication  of  his  lives  of  Dry- 
den,  Swift,  the  Novelists,  Sir  R.  Sad- 
ler, Miss  Seward,  Dr.  Leyden,  Duke  of 
Buccleucb,  King  George  IlL  Lord  By- 
ron, Duke  of  York,  Essays  on  Chivalry, 
Romance  and  the  Drama,  and  Paul's  Let- 
ters to  his  Kinsfolk ;  in  1828  were  pub- 
lished two  Religious  Discourses,  which 
he  had  written  some  years  before  for  a 
friend. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  agitated  state  of 
the  country  was  much  regretted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment in  favour  of  a  more  extended  kind 
of  parliamentary  representation,  by  three 
papers  which  he  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Journal  newspaper,  under 
the  title  of  *4  The  Visionary."  How- 
ever well  intended,  these  were  not  happy 
specimens  of  political  disquisition.  Toe 
truth  is,  Sir  Walter,  with  all  his  high 
literary  gifts,  did  not  possess  the  art  of 
concocting  a  short  essay,  either  on  poli- 
tics or  ou  any  moral  or  general  tojMC. 


•  See  **  Illustrations  of  Literature," 
vol.  v.  p.  396. 

f  There  is  a  corresponding  volume  by 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Lockbart,  entitled, 
Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;  in  which 
there  are  some  characteristic  sketches  of 
Sir  Walter  himself. 
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Some  months  afterwards,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  a  few  of  the  Tory  gentle- 
men and  lawyers,  to  establish  a  news- 
paper in  wbieh  the  more  violent  of  the 
radical  prints  should  be  met  upon  their 
own  grounds,  and  reprisals  made  tor  a 
long  course  of  insults  which  had  hitherto 
been  endured  with  patience.  To  this 
association  Sir  Walter  subscribed;  and, 
by  means  partly  furnished  upon  his  credit, 
a  weekly  journal  was  commenced  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Beacon."  As  the  scur- 
rilities of  this  print  inflicted  much  pain  in 
very  respectable  quarters,  and  finally  led 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  writers  in  a 
duel,  it  sunk,  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
months;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  he 
probably  never  contemplated,  and  perhaps 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  guilt  of  the  Bea- 
con, was  loudly  blamed  for  his  connexion 
with  it.  It  must  be  allowed,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  offence,  that  the  whole  affair 
was  only  an  experiment,  to  try  the  effect 
of  violent  argument  on  the  Tory  side; 
and  that,  if  it  did  not  exceed  the  warmth 
of  the  radical  prints,  there  was  nothing 
abstractedly  unfair  in  the  attempt. 

In  1822  Sir  Walter  published  "  Tri- 
vial Poems  and  Triolets,  by  P.  Carey," 
with  a  Preface;  and  in  1822  appeared 
his  poem  of  Halidon  Hill,"  a  dramatic 
sketch  of  great  beauty,  full  of  heroic  feel- 
ing and  character,  and  which,  for  pathos, 
may  take  rank  with  the  most  touching 
labours  of  the  serious  muse.  Constable, 
it  is  said,  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  for 
it ;  it  was,  however,  coldly  received.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  contributed  a 
smaller  dramatic  poem,  under  the  title  of 
"MacdufTs  Cross,"  to  a  collection  of 
Miss  Joanna  Baillic.  The  sum  of  his 
remaining  poetical  works  may  here  be 
made  up,  by  adding  "  The  Doom  of  De- 
vorgoil,"  and  "  The  Auchindranc  Tra- 
gedy," which  appeared  in  one  volume  in 
J  830.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  these 
compositions,  that  they  have  made  the 
least  impression  upon  the  public 

The  great  success  of  the  earlier  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  encouraged  his 
publishers,  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable 
and  Company,  to  give  large  sums  for 
those  works;  and,  previous  to  1824*  it 
was  understood  that  the  author  had  spent 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousund  pounds, 
thus  acquired,  upon  his  house  and  estate 
of  Abbotsford.  During  the  months  which 
his  official  duties  permitted  him  to  spend 
in  the  country,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
more  genial  part  of  the  year,  from  March 
till  November,  excepting  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  he  kept  state,  like  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman,  at  this  de- 
lightful seat,  where  he  was  visited  by 
many  distinguished  persons  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  continent.  As  he 
scarcely  ever  spent  any  other  hours  than 


those  between  seven  and  eleven  a.  m. 
in  composition,  he  was  able  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  to  country 
exercise,  and  the  superintendence  of  his 
planting  and  agricultural  operations ;  while 
the  evenings  were,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
voted to  his  guests.  Almost  every  day, 
he  used  to  ride  a  considerable  distance— 
sometimes  not  less  than  twenty  miles— 
on  horseback.  He  also  walked  a  great 
deal ;  and,  lame  as  he  was,  would  some- 
times tire  the  stoutest  of  his  companions. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended  by  his  genius, 
and  its  productions  the  late  King  George 
the  Fourth  was  one,  and  not  the  least 
warm  in  his  admiration.  The  poet  of 
Mannion  had  been  honoured  with  many 
interviews  by  his  sovereign  when  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Regent;  and  his 
Majesty  WAS  pleased,  in  March  1820,  to 
create  him  a  Baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom, being  the  first  to  whom  he  had  ex- 
tended that  honour  after  bis  accession  to 
the  crown. 

In  1822,  when  his  Majesty  visited  Scot* 
land.  Sir  Walter  found  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  as  in  some  measure  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  country,  of  acting 
as  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  as  well  as  a 
sort  of  drogoman,  or  mediator,  between 
the  Sovereign  and  his  people.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  the  revival  of  all  kinds  of 
historical  and  family  reminiscences ;  and 
Sir  Walter's  acquaintance  with  national 
antiquities,  not  less  than  his  universally 
honoured  character,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  innumerable  individuals,  and 
many  respectable  public  bodies,  for  in- 
formation and  advice.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  August,  when  his  Majesty 
cast  anchor  in  Leith  Roads,  Sir  Walter 
went  out  in  a  boat,  commissioned  by  the 
Ladies  of  Scotland,  to  welcome  the 
King,  and  to  present  his  Majesty  with 
an  elegant  jewelled  cross  of  St  Andrew, 
to  be  worn  on  his  breast  as  a  national 
emblem.  When  the  King  was  informed 
of  Sir  Walter's  approach,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What!  Sir  Walter  Scott?  The  man 
in  Scotland  I  most  wish  to  see!  Let 
him  come  up."  Sir  Walter  accordingly 
ascended  the  ship,  and  was  presented  to 
the  King  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.  After 
an  appropriate  speech,  Sir  Walter  pre- 
sented his  gift,  and  then  knelt  and  kissed 
the  King's  hand.  He  had  afterwards  the 
honour  of  dining  with  his  Majesty,  being 
placed  on  bis  right  hand. 

In  the  arrangements  for  his  Majesty's 
residence  at  Dalkeith,  Sir  Walter  bore  a 
conspicuous  part;  and  in  the  whole  of 
these  difficult  and  delicate  transactions, 
although  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances 
might  well  have  occasioned  mistakes,  he 
performed  his  part  with  faultless  address 
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and  propriety ;  showing  that  he  wus  not 
only  superior  to  all  existing  men  in  ima- 
ginative powers,  but  also  qualified  above 
roost  of  them  in  the  mere  ordinary  arts 
of  management.  The  whole  affair  of  the 
royal  visit  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
character  from  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  or,  at 
least,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  but  for  the 
taste  which  his  works  had  awakened  for 
ancient  national  recollections,  and  the 
cast  which  his  own  interposition  gave  to 
almost  every  scene,  the  King's  visit  would 
have  had  a  very  different  external  appear- 
ance, and  not  one  nearly  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  please  either  the  visitor  or  vi- 
sited. 

Immediately  after  this  grand  national 
jubilee,  Sir  Walter  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  one  of  the  Deputy- Lieutenants 
of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  in  which  his 
house  of  Abbotsford  is  situate. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Constable,  having  pro- 
jected a  cheap  series  of  original  and  se- 
lected works,  engaged  Sir  Walter  to  com- 
pose a  "Life  of  Buonaparte."  This 
work  was  in  progress,  when,  in  January 
1826,  Messrs.  (Nonstable  and  Company 
became  bankrupt  For  many  years  be- 
fore, Sir  Walter  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  bills,  at  long  dates,  upon  his  pub- 
lishers, as  payment  for  the  copy-rights  of 
his  works;  and,  as  he  occasionally  was 
obliged  with  their  acceptances  in  refer- 
ence to  works  not  yet  written,  be  was  in 
some  measure  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  to  give  his  name  to  other  obli- 
gations, which  were  incurred  by  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  original 
engagements.  Thus,  although  Sir  Wal- 
ter appeared  to  receive  payment  for  his 
literary  labours,  in  a  very  prompt  manner, 
he  was  pledging  away  his  name  all  the 
while,  for  sums  perhaps  not  much  infe- 
rior in  amount  to  those  which  he  realised. 
At  the  unhappy  sera  of  1825,  to  use  his 
own  words  (introduction  to  the  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Canongate),  he  found  himself 
called  on  to  meet  the  demands  of  credi- 
tors upon  commercial  establishments  with 
which  his  fortunes  had  long  been  bound 
up,  to  the  extent  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
120.000/. 

The  blow  was  endured  with  a  magna- 
nimity worthy  of  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  age.  On  the  very  day  after  the  cala- 
mity had  been  made  known  to  him,  a 
friend  accosted  him  as  be  was  issuing 
from  his  house,  and  presented  the  condo- 
lences proper  to  such  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. 44  It  is  very  bard,"  said  he,  in  his 
usual  deliberate  and  thoughtful  voice, 
"thus  to  lose  all  the  labours  of  a  life- 
time, aud  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise. 
But  if  (rod  grant  me  health  and  strength 
for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  redeem  it  all."    He  refused 


to  become  a  bankrupt ;  considering,  like 
the  elder  Osbaldistone  in  his  own  immor- 
tal pages,  commercial  honour  as  dear  as 
any  honour. 

In  the  marriage  contract  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's eldest  son,  the  estate  of  Abbotsford 
had  been  settled  upon  the  young  pair,  and 
it  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
creditors.  By  this  legal  arrangement,  in- 
deed, Sir  Walter  was  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  as  to  have  hardly  any  property 
to  present  against  the  immense  amount 
of  his  debts.  There  was  one  asset, 
however,  which  greatly  surpassed  the 
worldly  goods  of  most  debtors — his  head. 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  the  claimants, 
using  a  Spanish  proverb,  which  was  a 
favourite  with  him,  'time  and  1  against 
any  two.'  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into 
company,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  you  every  farthing. "  He  further  pro- 
posed, in  their  behalf,  to  insure  the  sum 
of  22,000*.  upon  his  life.  A  trust  deed 
was  accordingly  executed,  in  which  he 
was  considered  as  a  member  of  the  print- 
ing firm  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Com- 
pany. The  commercial  world,  in  gene- 
ral, receives  great  honour  from  the  for- 
bearance manifested  on  this  occasion,  by 
a  few  of  its  members,  who  are  even  said 
to  have  proposed  a  scheme  of  settlement 
more  advantageous  to  their  debtor  than 
what  his  sense  of  honour  would  admit  of. 

The  commercial  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try were  at  this  period  very  great,  and  in 
the  case  of  Scotland  they  were  threatened 
to  be  much  increased  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary regulations  then  in  progress,  for  re- 
ducing the  monetary  system  to  an  equa- 
lity with  that  of  England.  There  was, 
perhaps,  abstract  justice  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Government ;  but,  yet,  to  have 
suddenly  altered  a  system  so  interwoven 
with  the  commercial  existence  of  the 
country,  as  that  of  the  small  bank  notes, 
was  generally  felt  by  men  of  sense,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  national  feeling,  as 
calculated  to  produce  something  little 
short  of  total  ruin.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  clamours  of  the 
people  themselves  would  have  had  no  ef- 
fect in  staying  the  hand  of  Parliament, 
interpreted  as  they  were  sure  to  be  into 
a  selfish  regard  to  personal  interest,  if  his 
country's  Genius,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had 
not  stepped  forward,  and  undertaken  to 
show  the  fallacy  upon  which  men  in 
power  were  proceeding.  On  the  22d  of 
February,  be  published  a  letter  in  the 
Weekly  Journal  newspaper,  under  the 
signature  of  Malachi  JMalagrowther,  in 
which  he  delineated  the  absurdity  of  the 
Parliamentary  scheme  in  language  so  rich 
in  argument,  humour,  and  pathos,  as  to 
produce  a  most  extraordinary  sensation. 
His  feelings  on  this  occasion  were  roused 
to  an  unusual  pitch,  and  perhaps  his  own 
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yecent  calamity  contributed  to  give  them 
force  and  pungency.  Two  days  after  the 
letter  had  appeared,  he  was  in  the  print- 
ing-house, with  his  friend  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne,  when  the  latter  remarked,  that  Ije 
had  been  more  solicitous  and  careful  about 
the  proof  of  this  little  composition,  than 
be  had  ever  observed  him  to  be  respect- 
ing any  of  his  productions.  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  that  electrified  even  this 
familiar  friend,  who  had  heard  him  speak 
before  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances, "  my  former  works  were  for  my- 
self, but  this— Otis  u  for  my  country  9 " 
Two  other  letters  in  the  same  strain  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  notwithstanding  an  answer  to 
them,  written  by  no  less  powerful  a  pen 
than  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Croker,  they  bad 
the  happy  effect  of  procuring  an  exemp- 
tion for  Scotland  from  the  contemplated 
enactments. 

He  then  sat  down,  at  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  to  the  task  of  redeeming  a  debt 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
In  the  first  place,  he  sold  his  furniture 
and  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  retreated, 
into  a  humble  lodging  in  a  second-rate 
street*  During  the  vacations  when  re- 
siding at  Abbotsford,  he  almost  entirely 
gave  up  seeing  company,  a  resolution  the 
more  easily  carried  into  effect  as  Lady 
Scott  was  now  dead.  His  expenses  were 
thus  much  reduced ;  and  yet,  we  are  told, 
be  never  lived  more  agreeably  in  the  days 
of  his  brightest  splendour,  than  he  now 
did  in  the  company  of  his  vounger  daugh- 
ter alone,  with  a  task  before  him  which 
might  have  appalled  many  younger  hearts. 
He  was  at  this  time  labouring  at  his  Life 
of  Napoleon,  which  expanded  under  his 
bands  to  a  bulk  much  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated.  In  the  autumn 
of  1826,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Fans,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Scott,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  several  local  and  his- 
torieal  details  necessary  for  his  work. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  received  in  the 
kindest  manner  by  the  reigning  monarch, 
the  unfortunate  Charles  X.f  44  The 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte "  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  in  nine  vols.  8vo. 
and  produced  to  him,  it  is  understood, 
the  sum  of  12,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  X1L  a-day  for  the  time  he  bad  been 
engaged  on  it.  This,  with  other  earnings 
and  accessory  resources,  enabled  him  to 
pay  the  first  dividend  of  his  debts,  a- 

•  St  David  Street,  where  David  Hume 
had  formerly  lived. 

f  Before  his  departure  he  had  received 
the  same  honour  from  his  own  Sovereign ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dined  with  George  the  Fourth  on  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Canning  was  similarly 
entertained  by  Charles  the  Tenth. 
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mounting  to  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
in  the  pound. 

Until  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Company,  the  Waverley  secret  was 
kept  inviolate,  though  entrusted,  as  the 
author  has  himself  acknowledged,  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons.  The 
inquiries  which  took  place  into  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  rendered  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  nature  of  its  connex- 
ion with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  he  now 
accordingly  stood  fully  detected  as  the 
author  of  Waverley,  though  he  did  not 
himself  think  proper  to  make  any  overt 
claim  to  the  honour.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, that,  at  the  time  of  the  failure, 
Sir  Walter  was  in  possession  of  bills  for 
the  novel  of  Woodstock,  of  w>hich  but 
a  small  part  had  as  yet  been  written.  A 
demand  was  made  by  the  creditors  of 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Company  upon 
the  creditors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the 
benefits  of  this  work,  when  it  should 
be  made  public.  But  the  author,  not 
reckoning  this  either  just  or  legal,  was 
resolved  not  to  comply.  The  bills,  he 
said,  were  a  mere  promise  to  pay  ;  since, 
then,  ite  had  only  promised  to  write,  and 
they  to  pay,  he  would  simply  not  write, 
and  then  the  transaction  would  fall  to 
the  ground.    On  the  claim  being  further 

Eressed,  he  said,  "  The  work  is  in  my 
ead,  and  there  it  shall  remain."  The 
question,  however,  was  eventually  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  decidea  in  fa- 
vour of  the  creditors  of  the  author,  for 
whose  behoof  the  work  was  soon  after 
published. 

The  fact  of  the  authorship  continued 
to  waver  between  secrecy  and  divulgement 
till  the  23d  of  February  1827,  when  Sir 
Walter  presided  at  the  first  annual  dinner 
of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund  As- 
sociation, in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  There 
Lord  Meadowbank,*  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  chairman,  used  language  to 
the  following  effect;  "  It  is  no  longer 
possible,  consistently  with  the  respect  due 
to  my  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject 
terms  either  of  mystification,  or  of  ob- 
scure or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds 
have  been  dispelled  — the  darkness  visibk 
has  been  cleared  away  —  and  the  Great 
Unknown  —  the  Minstrel  of  our  native 
land— the  mighty  Magician  who  has  rolled 
back  the  current  of  time,  and  conjured  up 
before  our  living  senses  the  men  and  man- 
ners of  days  which  have  long  passed 
away,  stands  revealed  to  the  hearts  and 
the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  and  admiring 
countrymen."  Sir  Walter,  though  some- 
what taken  by  surprise,  immediately  re- 

•  A  Judge  of  the  Scottish  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciar}'. 
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solved  to  throw  off  the  mantle,  which,  as 
he  afterwards  remarked  to  the  writer  of 
these  notices,  was  getting  somewhat  tat- 
tered.    "  He  did  not  think,"  he  said, 
•*  that,  in  coining  here  to-day,  he  would 
have  the  task  of  acknowledging  before 
three  hundred  gentlemen,  a  secret  which, 
considering  that  it  was  communicated  to 
more  than  twenty  people,  had  been  re- 
murk  ably  well  kept.    He  was  now  be- 
fore the  bar  of  his  country,  and  might 
be  understood  to  be  on  his  trial  before 
Lord  Meadowbank  as  an  offender;  yet 
he  was  sure  that  every  impartial  jury 
would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  \ot  Proven. 
He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  the  reasons  of  his  long  silence. 
Perhaps  caprice  had  a  great  share  in  it 
He  had  now  to  say,  however,  that  the 
merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any, 
and  their  faults,  were  entirely  imputable 
to  himself.    [Here  the  audience  broke 
into  an  absolute  shout  of  surprise  and  de- 
light.]   He  was  afraid  to  think  on  what 
he  had  done.    *  Look  on 't  ag-un  I  dare 
not.*    He  had  thus  far  unbosomed  him- 
self, and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  report- 
ed to  the  public.    He  meant,  then,  se- 
riously to  state,  that  when  he  said  he  was 
the  author,  he  was  the  total  and  undi- 
vided author.    With  the  exception  of 
quotations,  there  was  not  a  single  word 
written  that  was  not  derived  from  him- 
self,, or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his 
reading.    The  wand  was  now  broken, 
and  the  rod  buried.  His  [audience  would 
allow  him  further  to  say/ with  Proapero, 
'  Your  breath  has  rilled  my  sails.'" 

He  soon  after  followed  up  this  confes- 
sion with  one  more  at  large,  in  his  Pre- 
face to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate. 

About  the  same  time,  the  copyright  of 
all  his  past  novels  was  brought  to  the 
hammer,  as  part  of  the  bankrupt  stock 
of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Company.  It 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Robert  Cadelt,  of 
the  late  firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company,  at  8,400/.  for  the  purpose  of 
republishing  the  whole  of  these  delightful 
works  in  a  cheap  and  uniform  series  of 
volumes,  illustrated  by  notes  and  pre- 
faces, and  amended  in  many  parts  by 
the  finishing  touches  of  the  uuthor.  Sir 
Walter  or  his  creditors  were  to  have  half 
the  profits,  in  consideration  of  his  literary 
aid. 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  design.  The 
new  edition  began  to  appear  in  June 
1889 ;  and  such  was  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  convenience,  and  the  eagerness  of 
all  ranks  of  people  to  contribute  in  a  way 
convenient  to  themselves,  towards  the  re- 
construction of  the  author's  fortunes,  that 
the  sale  soon  reached  an  average  of  twen- 
ty-three thousand  copies.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
concern—  speaking  commercially— it  may 


be  stated  that,  in  the  mere  production  of  the 
work,  not  to  speak  of  its  sale,  about  a 
thousand  persons,  or  nearly  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  population  of  Edinburgh, 
were  supported.    The  author  was  now 
chiefly  employed  in  prej>aring  these  nar- 
ratives for  the  new  impression;  but  he 
nevertheless  found  time  occasionally  to 
produce  original  works.     In  November 
1828  he  published  the  first  part  of  a 
juvenile  History  of  Scotland,  under  the 
title  of  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  being 
addressed  to  his  late  grandchild,  John 
Hugh  Lockhart,  whom  ne  typified  under 
the  appellation  of  Hugh  Littlejohn,  esq. 
In  1829  appeared  the  second,  and  in  18.'*) 
the  third  and  concluding  series  of  this 
charming  book,  which  fairly  fulfilled  a 
half-sportive  expression  that  had  escaped 
him  many  years  before,  in  the  company 
of  bis  children — that  u  he  would  yet  make 
the  History  of  Scotland  as  familiar  in  the 
nurseries  of  England,  as  lullaby  rhymes.* 
In  1830  he  also  contributed  a  graver  His. 
tory  of  Scotland,  in  two  volumes,  to  the 
periodical  work  called  "  Lardner's  Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia"    In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  as  a  volume  of  Mr.  Murray'* 
*  Family  Library." 

The  profits  of  these  various  publica- 
tions, but  especially  his  share  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  new  edition  of  his  novels, 
enabled  him,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1830,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  three  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which,  but  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest,  would  have  reduced  his 
debts  to  nearly  one-half.  Of  54,000 J. 
which  had  now  been  paid,  all  except  six 
or  seven  thousand  had  been  produced  by 
his  own  literary  labours:  a  fact  which 
fixes  the  revenue  of  his  intellect  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  at  nearly  10,0001. 
a-year.  Besides  this  sum,  Sir  Walter 
had  also  paid  up  the  premium  of  the  po- 
licy upon  his  lite,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, secured  a  pot  obit  interest  of 
22,000*.  to  his  creditors.-  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  suggested  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen  (Sir  James  Gibson  Craig), 
and  immediately  assented  to,  that  tbey 
should  present  to  Sir  Walter  personally 
the  library,  manuscripts,  curiosities,  and 
plate,  which  had  once  been  his  own,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sense  they  en. 
tertained  of  his  honourable  conduct. 

About  the  same  time — that  is,  in  No- 
vember, 1830— Sir  Walter  retired  from 
his  office  as  Principal  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  retaining  a  large  share  of  the 

*  The  aggregate  dividends,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decease,  amounted  to  exactly 
eleven  shillings  and  eight  pence  in  the 
pound ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  large 
sums  due  by  the  insurance  offices,  and 
the  profits  still  accruing  from  his  works. 
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salary  appropriated  to  that  office.  It  is 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  government  of 
the  day,  that,  without  regard  to  the  op- 
posite principles  of  this  illustrious  pub- 
lic servant,  they  offered  him  a  pension 
surhcietit  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  his 
usual  salary — which,  however,  be  respect- 
fully,  but  firmly  declined. 

His  health,  from  his  sixteenth  year, 
had  been  very  good,  except  during  the 
years  1818  and  1819,  when  he  suffered 
under  an  illness  of  such  severity  as  to 
turn  his  hair  quite  gray,  and  send  him  out 
again  to  the  world  a|>parently  ten  years 
older  than  before.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  this  illness,  though  accom- 
panied by  very  severe  pain,  did  not  mate- 
rially interrupt  or  retard  his  intellectual 
labours.  He  was  only  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  an  atnanuenus,  to 
whom  he  dictated  from  his  bed.  The 
humourous  character,  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
in  the  third  Series  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  and  the  splendid  scene  of  the 
siege  of  Torquilston  in  Ivanhoe,  were 
created  under  these  circumstances.  Mr. 
William  Laidlaw,  his  factor,  who  ut  one 
time  performed  the  task  of  amanuensis, 
has  described  how  he  would  sometimes 
be  stopped  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
most  amusing  or  most  elevated  scenes,  by 
an  attack  of  pain— which  being  past,  be 
would  recommence  in  the  same  tone  at 
Che  point  where  he  had  left  off,  and  so  on 
for  day  after  day,  till  the  novel  was 
finished. 

It  happened  very  unfortunately  that 
the  severe  task  which  he  imposed  on 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  discliarging 
his  obligations,  came  at  a  period  of  life 
when  he  was  least  able  to  accomplish  it. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  even  when 
so  far  occupied  with  his  official  dudes  in 
town,  he  seldom  permitted  a  day  to  jmirs 
over  his  bead  without  writing  so  much  as 
to  fill  a  sheet  of  print,  or  sixteen  pages ; 
and  this  whether  it  was  of  a  historical 
nature,  with  of  course  the  duty  of  con- 
sulting documents,  or  of  fictitious  mat- 
ter spun  from  the  loom  of  his  fancy. 
Although  this  labour  was  alleviated  in 
the  country  by  considerable  exercise,  it 
nevertheless  must  have  pressed  severely 
upon  the  powers  of  a  man  nearly  sixty  by 
ytart,  and  full  seventy  by  constitution. 
The  reader  may  judge  how  strong  must 
bare  been  that  principle  of  integrity  which 
could  command  such  a  degree  of  exertion 
and  self-denial,  not  so  much  to  pay  debts 
contracted  by  himself,  as  to  discharge 
obligations  in  which  he  was  involved  by 

His  retirement  from  official  duty  might 
have  been  expected  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  pains  of  intense  mental  ap- 
plication. It  was  now  too  late,  however, 
to  redeem  the  health  that  had  fled.  Dur- 


.  ing  the  succeeding  winter,  symptoms  of 
gradual  paralysis,  a  disease  hereditary  in 
bis  family,  began  to  be  manifested.  His 
contracted  limb  became  gradually  weaker 
and  more  painful,  and  his  tongue  less 
readily  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  will. 

As  a  high  monarchist  in  principle,  and 
attached  personally  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  Sir  Walter  contemplated  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  1830,  with  a  different 
feeling  from  what  was  generally  mani- 
fested upon  the  occasion  by  his  country- 
men. He  feared  that  it  was  only  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  ruinous 
changes,  similar  to  those  which  followed 
the  revolution  of  1789.  Sir  Walter  also 
beheld  with  alarm  the  impulse  given  by 
the  popular  triumphs  in  France  to  inno- 
vatory principles  in  Britain,  and  could 
not  conceal  that  he  believed  the  Reform 
Bill,  consequently  introduced  into  the 
House  of  (Commons,  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  empire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tltat  the  triumphant 
|Mtrty  will  eventually  allow  that  many 
well-meaning  and  even  liberal  thinkers 
opposed  the  measure  only  from  a  fear  for 
the  consequences  of  so  sudden  and  ao 

Seat  a  change;  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
id  no  objections  but  of  this  sort,  must 
be  clear  to  every  person  who  is  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  bis  circumstances 
and  personal  character. 

In  March,  1831,  the  freeholders  of 
Roxburghshire  (which,  in  reference  to 
the  gentry,  may  be  styled  a  decidedly 
Tory  county,)  held  a  meeting  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  order  to  express  their  opinion 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  recently  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
notwithstanding  his  declining  health,  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend  this  meeting, 
in  order  to  enter  his  protest  against  the 
contemplated  measure.  A  gentleman 
who  saw  him  on  this  occasion,  describes 
his  face  as  "  shrunken,  ill-coloured,  and 
unhealthy,  his  voice  hollow  and  tremu- 
lous, and  his  entire  frame  shaken,  feeble, 
and  diminished.  But,"  continued  this 
informant,  44  the  leaven  of  Lion-heart 
was  still  strong  within  him.  He  sat  in 
evident  disquiet  during  the  speeches  of 
the  ministerialists,  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  He  then  rose  with  much 
of  his  wonted  dignity  when  addressing 
an  assembly  (for  you  know  that  his  man- 
ner then  was  eminently  noble  and  grace- 
ful), and  told  the  meeting  that  he  had 
come  there  that  day  with  reluctance,  and 
at  much  personal  inconvenience,  as  he 
had  been  for  some  time  contending  with 
severe  indisposition, — *  But,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  clenching  his  iron  fist,  and  giving 
it  an  energetic  downward  motion,  4  bad 
I  known  that  I  should  have  shed  my 
blood  on  these  boards,  1  would  have  spent 
my  lust  breath  in  opposing  this  measure.' 
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He  proceeded  further  to  argue  the  inex- 
pediency of  following  French  political 
fashions,  and  ended  by  saying,  4  I  must 
take  leave  of  you,  gentlemen ;  and  I  shall 
do  it  in  the  well-known  adage  of  the  gla- 
diator to  the  Emperor — Moarruaus  vos 
salutat.'  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  Jedburgh  meeting,  and  the  continued 
excitement  upon  the  Reform  question, 
did  much  to  sadden  the  last  days  of  this 
illustrious  man,  and  perhaps  also  to  acce- 
lerate his  decline. 

During  the  summer  of  1831  the  symp- 
toms of  his  disorder  became  gradually 
more  violent;  and,  to  add  to  the  distress 
of  those  around  him,  his  temper,  formerly 
so  benevolent,  so  imperturbable,  became 
peevish  and  testy,  insomuch  that  his  most 
familiar  relations  could  hardly  venture,  on 
some  occasions,  to  address  him.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  be  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  abandoned  the  pen  for 
the  purposes  of  authorship.  This,  how- 
ever, be  did  with  some  difficulty,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  resumed  it  more 
frequently  than  he  ought  to  have  done. 

"  Dr.  Abercromby,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  7,  *«  threatens  me  with  death 
if  I  write  so  much;  and  die,  I  suppose,  I 
must,  if  I  give  it  up  suddenly.  I  must 
assist  Lockhart  a  little,  for  you  arc  aware 
of  our  connexion,  and  he  has  always  show- 
ed me  the  duties  of  a  son ;  but,  except 
toat^  and  my  own  necessary  work  at  the 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  as  they 
call  them,  I  can  hardly  pretend  to  put 
pen  to  paper ;  for,  after  all,  this  same  dy- 
ing is  a  ceremony  one  would  put  off  as 
long  as  one  could." 

In  the  autumn  his  physicians  recom- 
mended a  residence  in  Italy,  as  a  means 
of  delaying  the  approaches  of  his  illness. 
To  this  scheme  he  felt  the  strongest  re- 
pugnance, as  he  feared  he  should  die  on 
a  foreign  soil,  far  from  the  mountain-land 
which  was  so  endeared  to  himself,  and 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  endear  to 
others;  but  by  the  intervention  of  some 
friends,  whose  advice  ho  had  been  ac- 
customed to  respect  from  his  earliest 
years,  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply. 
By  the  kind  offices  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
liberty  was  obtained  for  him  to  sail  in  his 
.Majesty's  ship  the  Barham,  which  was 
then  fitting  out  for  Malta. 

The  illustrious  invalid,  on  quitting  the 
country,  appended  a  touching  note  to  his 
Fourth  Series  of  the  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, which  is  probably  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  readers. 

The  Barham  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
oo  the  27th  of  October ;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  voyage,  during  which  his  health 
seemed  considerably  improved,  he  arrived 
at  Malta.  From  this  place,  after  a  short 
residence,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where 
be  landed  on  the  27th  of  December.  In 


April  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  he 
entered  on  the  21st,  and  here  also  he  was. 
received  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 
respect  He  inspected  the  remains  of 
Roman  grandeur  with  great  interest,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  Albani,  and  Fres- 
cati.  If  any  thing  could  have  been  effec- 
tual in  re-illuming  that  lamp,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  pale  its  mighty  lustres, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
would  have  been  the  ground  on  which  the 
miracle  was  to  take  place.  But  he  was 
himself  conscious,  even  amidst  the  flat- 
teries of  his  friends,  that  all  hopes  of  this 
kind  were  at  an  end.  Feeling  that  his 
strength  was  rapidly  decaying,  he  deter- 
mined upon  returning  with  all  possible 
speed  to  his  native  country,  in  order  that 
his  bones  might  not  be  laid  (to  use  the 
language  of  his  own  favourite  minstrelsy) 
**  far  from  the  Tweed."  His  journey  was 
performed  too  rapidly  for  bis  strength. 
For  six  days  he  travelled  seventeen  hours 
a-day.  The  consequence  was,  that,  in 
l>assing  down  the  Rhine,  he  experienced 
a  severe  attack  of  his  malady,  which  pro- 
duced complete  insensibility,  and  would 
have  inevitably  carried  him  off,  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  his  sen-ant,  who  bled 
him  profusely.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  conveyed  to  tbe  St.  James's 
Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  and  immediately 
attended  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr. 
Holland,  as  well  as  by  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter:  All  help  was  now,  however, 
useless.  The  disease  had  reached  nearly 
its  most  virulent  stage,  producing  a  total 
insensibility  to  the  presence  of  even  his 
most  beloved  relatives. 

After  residing  for  some  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  receipt  of  every  attention 
which  filial  piety  and  medical  skill  could 
bestow,  the  expiring  poet  desired  that,  if 
possible,  he  might  be  removed  to  his  na- 
tive land — to  his  own  home.  As  the  case 
was  reckoned  quite  desperate,  it  was  re- 
solved to  gratify  him  in  his  dying  wish, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  accelerating  his  dis- 
solution by  the  voyage.  He  accordingly 
left  London  on  the  7th  of  July,  and,  ar- 
riving at  Newhaven  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  was  conveyed,  with  all  possible  care, 
to  a  hotel  in  his  native  city.  A  fter  spend- 
ing two  nights  and  a  day  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  removed,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  to  Abbotsford.  That  intense  love 
of  home  and  of  country,  which  had  urged 
his  return  from  the  Contineut,  here  seem- 
ed to  dispel  for  a  moment  tbe  clouds  of 
the  mental  atmosphere.  At  Fushie- 
bridge  he  recognized  the  old  lundludy 
(tbe  supposed  prototype  of  Meg  Dods ) ; 
and  in  descending  the  vale  of  Gala,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  view  of  Abbotsford 
first  opens,  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep, 
him  quiet  in  his  carriage,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  rear  himself  up,  in  order  to  catch 
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an  early  glimpse  of  the  beloved  scene. 
On  arriving  at  his  house,  he  hardly  recog- 
nised any  body  or  any  thing.  He  looked 
vacantly  on  all  the  objects  that  met  his 
gaze,  except  the  well-remembered  visage 
of  his  friend  Laidlaw,  whose  hand  be  af- 
fectionately pressed,  murmuring,  "  that 
now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsford." 

On  the  Cth  of  August,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  authorize  a  person  to  act  as 
Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  in  place  of  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  who  was  now  unfitted  for 
his  office  by  severe  illness.  The  bill, 
though  of  a  most  unusual  kind,  was  im- 
mediately passed  through  all  its  stages. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  duties  which  thus 
called  for  attention,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  five  years,  Sir  Walter  had  decide  d 
forty-one  civil  cases. 

At  Abbotsford,  the  dying  poet  was  at- 
tended by  most  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  including  Mr.  Lockhart,  while  the 
general  superintendence  of  his  death-bed 
(now  too  certainly  such)  was  committed 
to  Dr.  Clarkson  of  Melrose.    For  two 
mouths  he  lingered  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  insensibility  and  mental  deprivation, 
sometimes  raving  frantically,  as  if  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  judge,  but  in  general  quite 
low  and  subdued.    On  one  occasion  he 
slept  the  uncommonly  long  period  of 
twenty-seven  hours;  and  it  was  hoped 
that,  on  awakening,  there  might  be  some 
change  for  the  better,    But  in  this  hope 
his  anxious  friends  were  disappointed. 
He  was  now  arrived  at  that  melancholy 
state,  when  the  friends  of  the  patient  can 
form  no  more  affectionate  wish  than  that 
Death  may  step  in  to  claim  his  own. 
Yet  day  alter  day  did  the  remnants  of  a 
robust  constitution  continue  to  bold  out 
against  the  gloomy  foe  of  life ;  until,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  to  the  contrary, 
mortification  commenced  at  several  parts 
of  the  body.    This  was  about  twelve  days 
before  his  demise,  which  at  length  took 
place  on  the  21st  September,  at  half-past 
one  o'clock  in  the  af  ternoon ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  having  been  by  that  time  so 
thoroughly  worn  out,  that  nothing  re- 
mained by  which  pain  could  be  either  ex- 
perienced or  expressed.    On  his  head  be- 
ing opened,  part  of  the  brain  was  found 
injured ;  several  globules  of  a  watery  na- 
ture were  pressing  upon  it. 

His  funeral  was  appointed  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday  the  26th ;  and,  preparatory 
to  that  melancholy  ceremony,  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen  were  invited  by  Major 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased— the  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest 
names  that  ever  was  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land. Among  the  persons  thus  called 
upon,  were  many  individuals  whose  ac- 
quaintance withSir  Walter  Scott  was  simply 


of  a  local  character.  On  an  occasion  like 
this,  when  the  most  honoured  head  in  the 
country  was  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  many  in- 
dividuals would  have  come  of  their  own 
accord,  especially  from  the  neighbouring 
capital,  to  form  part  in  a  procession, 
which,  however  melancholy,  was  altoge- 
ther of  a  historical  character.  But  great 
events  sometimes  make  less  impression 
at  the  time  than  they  do  many  years  after : 
and  such  was  the  apathy  towards  this  ex- 
traordinary solemnity,  that  only  ten  or 
twelve  persons  came  from  Edinburgh. 
It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
that,  as  in  ordinary  funerals,  not  nearly 
the  whole  of  those  who  had  been  invited, 
found  it  convenient  to  attend. 

After  a  refection  in  the  style  usually 
observed  on  such  occasions,  the  funeral 
train  set  forward  to  Dryburgh,  where  the 
family  of  the  deceased  possess  a  small 
piece  of  sepulchral  ground,*  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey.     The  procession 
consisted  of  about  sixty  vehicles  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  a  few  horsemen.    It  was 
melancholy  at  the  very  first  to  see  the 
deceased  carried  out  of  a  house  which 
bore  so  many  marks  of  his  taste,  and  of 
which  every  point,  and  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  was  so  identified  with 
himself.   liut  it  was  doubly  touching  to 
see  him  carried  insensible  and  inurncd 
through  the  beautiful  scenery,  which  be 
has  in  different  ways  rendered,  from  its 
most  majestic  to  its  minutest  features,  a 
matter  of  interest  unto  all  time.  There 
lay  the  grey  and  august  ruin  of  Melrose, 
whose  broken  arches  he  has  rebuilt  in 
fancy,  and  whose  deserted  ailcs  he  has 
repeopled  with  all  their  former  tenant? — 
as  lovely  in  its  decay  as  ever ;  while  he 
who  had  given  it  all  its  charm,  was  pass- 
ing by,  unconscious  of  its  existence,  and 
never  more  to  behold  it.    At  every  suc- 
cessive turn  of  the  way,  appeared  some 
object  which  he  had  either  loved  because 
it  was  the  subject  of  former  song,  or  ren- 
dered delightful  by  his  own.    During  the 
time  of  the  funeral  all  business  was  sus- 
pended at  the  burgh  of  Selkirk,  and  the 
villages  of  Damick  and  Melrose. 

Towards  nightfall  the  procession  ar- 
rived within  the  ttmbrageous  precincts  of 
Dryburgh;  and  the  coffin,  being  taken 
from  the  hearse,  was  borne  along  in  slow 
and  solemn  wise  through  the  shady  walks, 
th  e  mourners  following,  to  the  amount  of 
ubout  three  hundred.  Before  leaving 
Abbotsford,  homage  had  been  done  to  the 
religious  customs  of  the  country  by  the 
pronunciation  of  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Baird ; 
the  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (to  which  the  deceased  belonged) 
was  now  read  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 


•  A  description  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
and  of  the  burial  place,  is  given  in  p.  21)1. 
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Rev.  John  Williams,  Rector  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  whose  distinction  in  li- 
terature and  in  scholarship  eminently  en- 
titled him  to  this  honour. 

The  pall-bearers  were— Major  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  Chas.  Scott,  Esq.  the  se- 
cond son ;  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.  bis  son- 
in-law;  Chas.  Scott,  Esq.  and  James 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Nesbitt ;  Wm.  Scott,  Esq. 
of  Raeburn;  Robert  Rutherfurd,  Esq. 
W-  S.j  CoL  Russell,  of  Ashieshiel,  his 
cousins ;  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden ; 
and  William  Keith,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  son  of  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  four  children 
—two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
elder  daughter,  Sophia-Charlotte,  was 
married,  April  28,  1820,  to  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,  esq.  Advocate.  The  elder  son, 
Sir  Walter,  who  entered  the  army,  and 
is  now  a  major  in  die  15th  regiment  of 
Hussars,  was  married,  some  years  ago, 
to  Miss  Jobson,  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able fortune.  The  younger  son,  Charles, 
who  is  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
lately  attached  to  the  Legation  at  Naples, 
and  the  younger  daughter,  Anne,  are  both 
unmarried.  Lady  Scott  died  May  15, 
1826. 

In  stature,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  up- 
wards of  six  feet,  bulky  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  but  never  inclining  in  the 
least  to  what  is  called  corpulency.  His 
right  limb  was  shrunk  from  an  early  pe- 
riod of  boyhood,  und  required  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  stAff,  which  he  carried  close 
to  the  toes,  the  heel  turning  a  little  in- 
wards. The  other  limb  was  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  foot  was  too  long  to  bring 
it  within  the  description  of  handsome. 
The  chest,  arms,  and  shoulders,  were 
those  of  a  strong  man ;  but  the  frame,  in 
its  general  movements,  must  have  been 
much  enfeebled  by  his  lameness,  which 
was  such  as  to  give  an  ungainly,  though 
not  inactive  api>earance  to  the  figure. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  Sir  Walter's 
person  was  his  head,  which  was  so  very 
tall  and  cylindrical,  as  to  be  quite  unique. 
The  measurement  of  the  part  below  the 
eyes  was  full  an  inch  and  a  half  less  than 
that  above,  which,  both  upon  the  old  and 
the  new  systems  of  phrenology,  must  be 
held  as  a  striking  mark  of  the  intellec- 
tuality of  his  character.  In  early  life,  the 
hair  was  of  a  sandy  pale  colour;  but  it 
was  changed  by  his  illness  in  1819  to  a 
light  gray,  and  latterly  had  become  rather 
thin.  7  be  eyebrows,  of  the  same  hue, 
were  so  shaggy  and  prominent,  that  when 
he  was  reading  or  writing  at  a  table,  they 
completely  shrouded  the  eyes  beneath. 
The  eyes  were  grey,  and  somewhat  small, 
surrounded  by  numerous  diverging  lines, 
and  possessing  the  extraordinary  property 
of  shutting  as  much  from  below  as  from 
above,  when  their  possessor  was  excited 


by  a  ludicrous  idea.    Tbc  nose  was  the 
least  elegant  feature,  though  its  effect  in 
a  front  view  was  by  no  means  unpleasing. 
The  cheeks  were  firm  and  close ;  and  the 
chin  small  and  undistinguished.  The 
mouth  was  straight  in  its  general  shape, 
and  the  lips  rather  thin.    Between  the 
nose  and  mouth  was  a  considerable  space, 
intersected  by  a  hollow,  which  gave  an 
air  of  firmness  to  the  visage.  When 
walking  alone,  Sir  Walter  generally  kept 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  had 
a  somewhat  abstracted,  and  even  repul- 
sive aspect.    But  when  animated  by  con- 
versation, his  countenance  became  full  of 
pleasant  expression.    He  may  he  said  to 
have  had  three  principal  kinds  of  asj>ccts : 
First,  when  totally  unexcited,  his  face 
was  heavy,  with  sometimes  an  appearance 
of  vacancy,  arising  from  a  habit  of  draw- 
ing the  under  lip  far  into  his  mouth,  as  if 
to  facilitate  breathing.    Second,  when 
stirred  with  some  lively  thought,  the  race 
broke  into  an  agreeable  smile,  and  the 
eyes  twinkled  with  a  peculiarly  droll 
expression,  the  result  of  that  elevation 
of  the  lower  eye-lids,  which  has  been  just 
noticed.    In  no  portrait  is  this  aspect 
caught  so  happily,  as  in  that  painted  near 
the  close  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Watson  (tar- 
don  (and  of  which  a  remarkably  good  en- 
graving, by  Horsburgh  of  Edinburgh,  is 
prefixed  to  the  revised  edition  of  his 
novels),  no  other  painter,  apparently,  hav- 
ing detected  the  extraordinary  muscular 
movement  which  occasions  the  expres- 
sion.   The  third  aspect  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  one  of  a  solemn  kind,  always 
assumed  when  he  talked  of  any  thing 
which  he  respected,  or  for  which  his  good 
sense  informed  him  that  a  solemn  expres- 
sion was  appropriate.   For  example,  if  he 
had  occasion  to  recite  but  a  single  verse 
of  romantic  ballad  poetry,  or  if  he  were 
informed  of  any  unfortunate  occurrence, 
in  the  least  degree  concerning  the  indi- 
vidual addressing  him,  his  visage  altered 
in  a  moment  to  an  expression  of  deep 
veneration,  or  of  grave  sympathy.9  The 
general  tone  of  his  mind,  however,  being 
decidedly  cheerful,  the  humorous  aspect 
was  that  in  which  be  most  frequently  ap- 
peared. It  remains  only  to  be  mentioned, 
in  an  account  of  his  personal  peculiarities, 
that  his  voice  was  slightly  affected  by  the 
indistinctness  which  is  so  general  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  letter  r,  and  that  this  was  more 
observable  when  he  spoke  in  a  solemn 
manner,  than  on  other  occasions. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  power  of  imagination, 


*  His  more  rapt  and  enthusiastic  as. 

Sect  has  been  conveyed  to  marble  by  Mr. 
osenh,  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  now  of 
London. 
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with  the  gift  of  memory.  If  to  this  be 
added  his  strong  tendency  to  venerate 
past  things,  we  have  at  once  the  most 
obvious  features  of  his  intellectual  cha- 
racter. A  desultory  course  of  reading 
had  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with 
almost  all  the  fictitious  literature  that 
existed  before  his  o\to  day,  as  well  as 
the  minutest  points  of  British,  and  more 
particularly  Scottish  history. 

No  poet  or  author  since  the  days  of 
Homer  was  ever  so  completely  a  domestic 
observer,  or  a  national  writer,  and  pro- 
Ivalily  none  has  ever  conferred  more  last- 
ing celebrity  on  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes.   The  border  wars—the  lawless 
violence  of  the  Highland  clans— the  ro- 
mantic superstitions  of  the  dark  ages, 
with  their  lingering  remains  in  Scotland 
—the  state  o?  manners  at  every  period 
of  his  country's  annals — the  scene  of  any 
r<  workable  event— are  all  to  be  found  in 
his  pages— and  scarcely  a  mountain  or 
promontory  "  rears  its  head  unsung"  from 
Tweed  to  John  o' Groat's.    In  short,  we 
may  apply  to  him  what  Cicero  so  happily 
says  of  the  great  poet  to  whom,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  compared  him.    u  Qua 
regio?  qiueora?  qui  locus  Graxnee  (Sco- 
tia')? q.ua»  species  forms?  que  pugna? 
qua?  acies?  quid  remigium?  qui  motus 
animorum?  qui  ferarum?  non  ita  expic- 
ous  est,  ut  quae  ipse  non  viderit,  nos  ut 
vidererous  efficerit?" 

His  easy  and  familiar  habits  had  nlso 
introduced  him  to  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  human  character. 
His  immense  memory  retained  the  ideas 
thus  acquired,  and  his  splendid  imagina- 
tion gave  them  new  shape  and  colour. 
Thus,  his  literary  character  resto  almost 
oxclusively  upon  his  power  of  combining 
and  embellishing  past  events,  and  his  skill 
in  delineating  natural  character.  In  early 
life,  accident  threw  his  exertions  into  the 
shape  of  verse — in  later  life,  into  prose; 
but,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  the 
lKjwers  are  not  much  different.  The 
same  magician  is  still  at  work,  re-awaking 
the  figures  and  events  of  history,  or 
sketching  the  churacters  which  we  every 
day  see  around  us,  and  investing  the 
whole  with  the  light  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fancy.  His  versified  writings, 
though  replete  with  good  feeling,  display 
neither  the  high  imaginings  nor  the  pro- 
found sympathies  which  are  expected  in 
poetry ;  their  charm  lies  almost  entirely 
in  the  re-creation  of  beings  long  since 
passed  away,  or  the  conception  of  others 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  once 
existed.  As  some  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  poetry  were  thus  wanting,  it 
was  fortunate  that  he  at  last  preferred 
prose  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ideas— a  me- 
dium of  communication  in  which  no  more 
was  expected  than  what  he  was  able  or 


inclined  to  give,  while  it  afforded  a  scope 
for  the  delineation  of  familiar  character, 
which  was  nearly  denied  in  poetry.  As 
the  discoverer  and  successful  cultivator 
of  this  kind  of  fictitious  writing,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  must  rank  among  the  very  high- 
est names  in  British  literature— with 
Shakspeare  and  with  Milton. 

Among  the  minor  powers  of  his  mind, 
humour  was  one  of  the  most  promi* 
nent.  Both  in  his  prose  writings,  and  in 
private  conversation,  he  was  perpetually 
making  droll  application  of  some  ancient 
adage,  of  some  snatch  of  popular  litera- 
ture, or  some  whimsical  anecdote  of  real 
life,  which  he  happened  to  think  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  He  was  charac- 
terised, to  a  degree  uncommon  in  men  of 
much  less  genius,  by  his  worldly  sagacity 
and  common  sense ;  the  whole  tone  of  his 
conversation  was  eminently  rational- — re- 

Elete,  no  doubt,  with  benevolence,  with 
umour,  and  with  lively  illustration,  but 
never  for  a  moment  forsaking  the  walk  of 
sound  reflection  and  wisdom. 

It  is  by  far  the  greatest  glory  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  he  shone  equally  as  a 
good  and  virtuous  man,  as  he  did  in  his 
capacity  of  the  first  fictitious  writer  of 
the  age.  His  behaviour  through  life  was 
marked  by  undeviating  integrity  and  pa- 
rity, insomuch  that  no  scandalous  whisper 
was  ever  yet  circulated  against  him.  The 
traditionary  recollection  of  his  early  life 
is  burdened  with  no  stain  of  any  sort. 
His  character  as  a  husttand  and  a  father  is 
altogether  irreproachable.  Indeed,  in  no 
single  relation  of  life  does  it  appear  that 
he  ever  incurred  the  least  blame.  His 
good  sense,  and  good  feeling  united,  ap- 
pear to  have  guided  him  aright  through  ail 
the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  life; 
and,  even  as  n  politician,  though  blamed 
by  many  for  his  exclusive  sympathy  in  the 
cause  of  established  rule,  he  was  always 
acknowledged  to  be  too  benevolent  and 
too  unobtrusive  to  call  for  severe  censure. 
Along  with  the  most  perfect  uprightness 
of  conduct,  he  was  characterised  by  ex- 
traordinary simplicity  of  manners.  He 
was  invariably  gracious  and  kind,  and  it 
was  impossible  ever  to  detect  in  his  con- 
versation a  symptom  of  his  grounding  the 
slightest  title  to  consideration  upon  his 
literary  fame,  or  of  his  even  being  con- 
scious of  it.  Of  all  men  living,  the  most 
modest,  as  likewise  the  greatest  and  most 
virtuous,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Melrose,  on  Sept.  29,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  agreed  to: — 1. 
That  a  monument  shall  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  individual 
on  some  conspicuous  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Abbots  ford,  and  in  the  midst 
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«f  those  scenes  which  his  genius  has  im- 
mortalised. 2.  That  for  this  purpose  a 
subscription  shall  be  opened,  to  which 
his  friends  and  admirers  in  every  part  of 
the  empire  shall  be  invited  to  contribute. 
3.  That  in  order  to  gratify  all  classes  of 
his  neighbours,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed 
and  loved,  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
make  a  pecuniary  contribution  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  any  kind  of  assistance 
which  may  be  most  convenient  to  them, 
either  in  erecting,  or  in  providing  and 
conveying  the  materials  of  the  monument. 

In  order  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed:— Sir  David  Brewster,  of  AUer- 
ly,  Convener;  Sir  Adam  Ferguson ;  Co- 
lonel Ferguson,  Huntlyburn ;  Colonel 
Scott,  Ravenswood;  Thos.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Langlic ;  James  Scott,  Esq.  Darnlie ;  G. 
P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Muxpoflle;  James 
Curie,  Esq.  Melrose,  Sec;  D.  Spence, 
Esq.  Melrose,  Treasurer;  J.  Richard- 
son,  Esq.  Sec.  London ;  S.  Rogers,  Esq. 
Treasurer,  Loudon. 

On  the  5th  of  October  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Edinburgh,  to  consider  of  erect- 
ing some  lasting  monument  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all 
parties  and  politics  assembled  to  do  ho- 
nour to  the  illustrious  dead.  Among 
those  most  prominent  were  the  Duke  of 
Bucclcuch,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Earls 
Roseberyand  Dalhousie,  Lords  Balraeny 
and  Meadowbank,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Sir  G.  Clerk,  Sir  J.  G.  Craig.  Sir  W. 
Rae,  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  Sir  J.  Forbes, 
Sir  G.  Balliugall,  Professor  Wilson,  &c. 
The  Lord  Provost  was  in  the  chair.  The 
resolutions  were  brought  forward  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Professor  Wil- 
son, Lord  Meadowbank,  Sir  Geo.  Clerk, 
and  Sir  John  Forbes.  It  was  determined 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
a  committee  to  conduct  the  subscription 
was  appointed.  Sir  John  Forbes,  on  be- 
half of  the  banks  of  Edinburgh,  creditors 
of  Sir  Walter,  subscribed  500/.  towards 
the  object  of  the  meeting ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  meeting  1 100/.  was  subscribed 
from  twenty-four  subscribers  alone.  Com- 
mittees were  then  nominated  for  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  London.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  terms  of  the  principal  re- 
solution :— "  That  this  meeting,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
general  wish  and  hope  of  his  countrymen, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  public  memorial 
should  be  erected  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  his  great  name, 
and  fitted  to  convey  to  future  times  an 
adequate  testimony  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  b eld  by  his  contemporaries." 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  Professor  Wilson,  whose 


eloquent  and  appropriate  speeches  excited 
great  interest 


Sir  J.  C.  Honywood,  Bart. 

Syrt.  12.  At  Evington,  Kent,  aged 
45,  Sir  John  Courtenay  Honywood,  the 
fifth  Baronet  of  that  place  (1660);  ne- 
phew to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Countess 
of  Mountnorris,  the  late  Countess  of  Lis- 
burne,  Lady  Carteret,  &c. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  the 
fourth  Baronet,  by  the  Hon.  Frances 
Courtenny,  second  daughter  of  William 
second  Viscount  Courtenay,  and  sister  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Devon.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  March  1806,  and  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in 
1812.  He  was  highly  respected  by  his 
numerous  tenants  ana  dependents,  who 
always  found  in  him  a  liberal  landlord  and 
kind  friend. 

Sir  J.  C.  Honywood  married,  July  27, 
IbOK,  Mary- Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  Henry  Cooper,  Bart, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  issue :  1.  Mar)', 
who  died  April  6,  1829,  in  her  19th  year ; 

2.  Isabella- Charlotte,  who  died  in  1812: 

3.  a  son  and  heir,  born  in  1812;  4.  a  son, 
born  in  1816;  and  5.  a  daughter,  born  in 
1818. 


Sir  Everard  Homk,  Bart. 

Aug.  31.  At  his  apartments  in  Chel- 
sea College,  aged  76,  Sir  Everard  Home, 
of  Well  Manor  Farm,  co.  Southampton, 
Bart.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty, 
Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  Honorary 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  V.P.R.S. 
and  F.S.A. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  was  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  the  son  of  Robert 
Home,  esq.  of  Greenlaw  Castle,  co, 
Berwick,  himself  a  practitioner  of  emi- 
nence, by  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson. 

Sir  Everard  at  an  early  age  embraced 
the  profession  of  surgery,  which  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law,  and  which  he 
practised  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
metropolis,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

His  surgical  publications  were  volu- 
minous, and  of  high  repute.  Among 
them  were  "  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,"  in  two  vols.  4to,  in  winch  arc 
explained  the  preparations  in  the  Hunte- 
rian  Collection,  illustrated  by  171  engra- 
vings ;  an  "  Hunterian  Oration  "  in  ho- 
nour of  surgery,  and  in  memory  of  those 
practitioners  by  whose  labours  it  has  been 
advanced,  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
college,  February  14,  1814;  and  Practical 
Observations  on  the  treatment  of  Ulcers 
on  the  Legs,  considered  as  a  branch  of 
military  surgery,  1797;  Observations  oa 
Cancer,  1805;  and  Practical  Observa- 
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ensued  rendered  it  impossible,  as  it  would 
have  been  fruitless  to  discover.  Lieut. 

himself  severely  wounded, 
which"  is  particularly  alluded  to  in  the 


tions  an  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  in 
the  Urethra  and  in  the  (Esophagus,"  3 

vols.  8vo.   Besides  these,  Sir  Everard  Phillips  was 

contributed  largely  to  the  Philosophical  which  is  pa 

Transactions,  and  a  variety  of  ably-written  History  oFthe  Voyage  by  Capt.  King, 

articles  to  the  Medical  Periodicals  of  the  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.;  and  Phillips  is  repre- 

day.     His  late  Majesty,  when  Prince  sented  in  the  interesting  representation 

Regent,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  of  that  melancholy  catastrophe,  by  Weber, 

Baronet  by  patent  dated  Jan.  2,  1813,  so  well  engraved  bv  Bartolozzi  or  Byrne, 

and  also  conferred  on  him  the  appoint*  An  accident  which  immediately  fol- 

inent  of  Sergeant- Surgeon,  in  which  office  lowed  this  mournful  event,  displays  the 

be  was  continued  by  the  present  King,  heroic  courage  and  deeply-seated  humanity 

Sir  Everard  was  also  Surgeon  to  Chelsea  of  the  young  officer,  in  a  more  clear  and 

Hospital,  and  Honorary  Professor  of  beautiful  light  than  they  could  be  placed 

Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  Col-  by  any  effort  of  language.    Wounded  in 

lege  of  Surgeons;  for  many  years  he  was  two  or  three  places,  and  foreseeing  the 


the  President  of  the  College. 

Sir  Everard  married  in  1702  Jane, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tunstall,  and  widow  of  Stephen  Thomp- 
son, esq.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and 
four  daughters :  I.  Sir  James- Everard 
Home,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  title; 
he  was  born  in  1798,  and  is  a  Captain 
R.N.;  2.  William- Archibald;  &  Jane, 
married  in  1822  to  Capt  Forbes,  R.N.; 
4.  Mary-Etizabeth,  married  in  1815  to 
Charles- Powlett  Rush  worth,  esq.  of  Far- 
ningford  Hill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  5. 
Harriet- Catherine;  and  6.  Charlotte. 

A  Portrait  of  Sir  Everard  Home  was 
painted  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  from 
which  there  is  a  private  engraving. 

Lieut.- Col.  Phillips. 
Sept.  11*  At  his  house  in  Lambeth, 
of  cholera,  Molesworth  Phillips,  esq. 
Lieut- Col.  of  Marines,  the  last  surviving 
companion  of  the  illustrious  circumnavi- 
gator Cook,  of  whose  death  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
avenger. 

CoL  Phillips  was  bom  in  August  1756, 
of  a  good  family  in  Ireland,  where  he 
once  possessed  considerable  property.  He 
at  first  entered  into  the  Royal  Navy,  but 
by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  shortly  altered  his  course — with- 
out however,  abandoning  that  sea-life  to 
which  his  predilections  originally  led  him, 

bv  accepting  a  commission  in  the  Marines.  „  .      ,  ,,.  ,  ,UIU 

As  Lieutenant  in  this  service,  he  had  the  were  preparing  to  re-load,  when  an  old 
honour  (for  an  honour  in  the  best  meaning  officer,  who  acted  as  second  to  both,  re- 
of  the  word  it  was)  to  be  selected  to  com-  quired  the  parties  to  exchange  pistols, 
mand  the  detachment  which  accompanied  Williamson  refused,  and  the  affair,  con- 
Capt  Cook  on  his  third  or  last  voyage,  sequently,  thus  far  ended.  But  meeting 
Lieut  Phillips,  whose  bravery  and  pre-  afterwards  in  an  assembly-room  at  the 
scnce  of  mind  were  well  known  to  Capt  Cape  Gf  Good  Hope,  Williamson  sud- 
Cook,  was  on  shore  at  Owhyhee,  and  by  denly,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  drew  his 
his  side,  in  the  fatal  affray  which  robbed    8word  at  Phillips,  who  was  un- 

this  country  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna-  armed.  The  latter,  however,  avoided 
menu,  and  mankind  of  a  benefactor.  toe  thrust  instantly  snatched  a  sword 
Phillips  certainly  wounded  the  savage  from  the  scabbard  of  a  gentleman  who 
who  struck  the  deadly  blow,  for  the  man  wa8  standing  close  to  him,  disarmed  his 
was  seen  instantly  to  fall;  but  whether  assailant,  and  most  likely  would  have 
actually  killed  or  not,  the  confusion  that  punished  him  for  his  assassin-like  attack. 
Gsmt.  Mac.  October,  1832. 
Q 


inevitable  slaughter  of  all  such  parts  of 
the  ship's  company  as  remained  on  shore 
after  the  Captain's  death,  he,  with  his 
men,  swam  off  to  the  boats,  which  he 
reached,  and  was  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  musquetry;  when,  looking 
around,  he  saw  at  a  distance  a  marine, 
badly  wounded,  and  making  but  slow 
progress  through  the  waves,  pursued  by 
some  of  the  natives,  who  were  gaining  on 
him  so  fast  that  without  assistance  it  was 
evidently  impossible  be  could  escape. 
Lieut  Phillips  immediately  turned  back, 
lent  his  aid  to  the  disabled  marine,  kept 
off  his  pursuers  by  his  loud  threats  and 
menacing  gestures,  and  finally,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  his  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted,  succeeded  in  getting  his  charge 
on  board  in  safety.  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  risk  of  contradiction,  that  ancient 
and  modern  history  would  in  vain  search 
for  a  nobler  instance  of  disinterested  un- 
ostentatious bravery,  or  a  more  undenia- 
ble proof  of  genuine  goodness  of  heart 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr. 
Williamson,  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of 
the  Resolution,  (afterwards  Capt  Wil- 
liamson, broke  for  misconduct  in  the 
battle  of  Camperdown)  he  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
settling  their  quarrel  on  shore.  William- 
son armed  himself  with  one  of  the  ship's 
long  pistols.  Phillips  was  provided  only 
with  a  small  one  that  he  usually  carried 
in  his  pocket.    They  fired,  missed,  and 
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had  not  the  company  present  interfered  to 
prevent  farther  mischief. 

Col.  Phillips  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ex- Bishop  of  Autun,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, when  he  was  an  exile  in  this  coun- 
try, showing  him  much  kindness  and 
hospitality ;  and  when  the  latter  was 
obliged  by  our  Government  to  seek  refuge 
in  America,  his  English  friend,  think- 
ing him  rather  harshly  dealt  by,  assisted 
in  fitting  him  out  for  his  voyage,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Falmouth.  Some 
years  afterwards  Col.  Phillips  and  his 
family  were  among  the  dttenut  under 
Napoleon's  arbitrary  decree.  The  Colo- 
nel made  an  appeal  to  the  gratitude  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  then  in  full  power,  who 
suffered  two  letters  to  remain  unanswered. 
A  third,  couched  in  warm,  if  not  rather 
strong  terms,  produced  an  order  for  the 
release  of  the  whole  of  the  English 
family ;  but  in  passing  through  Paris  in 
their  way  to  England,  the  head  of  it  in 
vain  solicited  an  audience  of  his  former 
friend,  the  Minister,  to  thank  him  for  his 
interference,  though  tardy,  in  their  behalf. 

Co).  Phillips  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Burner,  the  elegant  historian  of 
Music,  and  thus  allied  himself  to  a  fa- 
family  highly  distinguished  in  the  literary 
Id— to  Dr.  Charles  " 


Burney,  the  great 
Greek  Scholar;  to  Madame  D'Arblay, 
the  celebrated  novelist;  and  to  Admiral 
Burney,  the  laborious  and  faithful  author 
of"  A  History  of  Voyages  of  Discovery," 
who  was  one  of  Cook's  Lieutenants  in 
both  his  last  voyages;  and  hence  ori- 
ginated a  friendship  between  the  latter 
and  the  subject  of  this  notice,  which  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  by  any  of  those  vex- 
ations that  too  often  embitter  the  cup  of 
life,  till  the  death  of  the  Admiral  dis- 
solved it  But  CoL  Phillips  cherished 
to  the  latest  moment  his  love  for  the 
memory  of  his  companion  in  danger,  his 
la.«t  request  having  been  that  his  remains 
should  be  deposited  in  the  grave  of  his 
earliest  and  most  deservedly  respected 


Capt.  G.  S.  Smith. 

Snt.  13.  At  Channouth,  Dorsetshire, 
of  cholera,  George  Sidney  Smith,  esq.  a 
Post  Captain  R.N.  nephew  to  Admiral 
Sir  W.  Sidney  South,  K.C.B.  with  whose 
gallant  but  unfortunate  protege,  the  late 
Captain  John  Wesley  Wright,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  inthe  Vinceso  brig  May  8, 

We  next  find  him  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman of  the  Redwing  18,  Capt  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  and  receiving 
a  wound  in  the  thigh,  at  the  attack  upon 
Cassis,  near  Toulon,  by  a  squadron  under 
Capt  Thomas  Ussher,  Aug.  18,  181& 
His  first  commission  bears  date  Jan.  21, 


181 4>;  and  in  April  following  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Undaunted  frigate,  com- 
manded by  the  last-named  officer.  Hav- 
ing become  well  versed  in  French  during 
several  years  captivity  at  Verdun,  Lieut 
Smith  was  selected  by  Capt.  Ussher  to 
command  the  boat  in  which  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  embarked  when  quitting 
France  for  Elba ;  and  be  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  landed  at  Caprasa,  as 
temporary  governor  of  that  Island.  His 
next  appointments  were,  Jan.  5,  1816,  to 
the  Albion  74,  fitting  out  for  the  flag  of 
Sir  Charles  V.  Penrose,  in  which  ship 
he  bore  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Algiers  ; 
and,  May  13,  1817,  to  the  Satellite  18, 
Capt  James  Murray,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Bustard  sloop,  employed 
in  the  West  Indies,  Mar.  12,  1827 ;  and 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  Aug. 
1828. 


Robert  Sfottiswoode,  Esq. 

Sept.  2.  At  Carlisle,  aged  41.  Robert 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.  This  amiable  gen- 
tleman was  very  unexpectedly  removed 
from  a  large  sphere  ot  usefulness  to  the 
inexpressible  regret  of  his  numerous 
friends.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  had  been 
to  the  Lakes,  where  he  caught  cold  from 
getting  wet ;  and  his  death  is  attributed 
to  rheumatic  fever  occasioned  by  that 
cold.  The  fever  had  been  greatly  sub- 
dued, and  there  was  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect his  speedy  recovery;  but  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  was,  unfortunately, 
not  sufficient  to  resist  the  debility  con- 
sequent upon  the  attack,  and  ou  Sunday 
general  effusion  took  place,  under  which 
he  expired. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
John  Spottiswoode,  of  Spottiswoode, 
Esq.  by  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.P.  his  Majesty's 
printer.  He  had  recently  removed  into 
the  private  house  of  his  uncle  the  late 
Andrew  Strahan,  Esq.,  king's  printer,  in 
whose  fortune  Mr.  R.  Spottiswoode  con- 
siderably participated.  He  was  a  partner 
in  business  with  nis  elder  brother  Andrew 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  king's  printer,  and 
from  his  abilities  and  activity  his  death 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  that  most  extensive 
establishment  From  respect  to  his  pri- 
vate worth  and  public  qualifications  he 
had  been  recently  elected  by  his  brother 
liverymen  one  of  the  stock-keepers  of 
the  Company  of  Stationers. 

Arthur  Tyton,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sept.  8.   At  his  residence,  on 
don  Common,  in  his  81st 
Tyton,  Esq.  F.S.L. 

This  venerable  am 
tor  of  the  Topography  and  Antiquities 
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of  the  County  of  Surrey,  was  descended  limits,  to  (he  number  of  many  thousands, 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Titon,0  and  arranged  in  portfolios  according  to  their 
was  the  last  known  survivor  of  his  name,  hundreds  ana  places.    His  topographical 
which  has  thus  become  extinct    His  fa-  collection  included  both  prints  and  draw- 
ther,  John  Tyton,  Esq.  for  many  years  ings,  the  latter  of  which  were  chiefly 
honourably  filled  the  situation  of  Solid*  made  especially  for  himself,  at  a  very  con- 
tor  to  the  Board  of  Customs  for  London  siderable  expense,  by  the  Bucklers,  Has- 
und  the  Northern  Ports,  and  was  parti*  sells,  Schm-belic,  and  other  artists,  and  con- 
cularly  distinguished  for  his  abUity  in  sisted  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
drawing  up  those  Acts  of  Parliament  churches,  monument*,  pulpits,  fonts,  ar- 
which  relate  to  the  revenue.    He  died  in  morial  ensigns,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  a 
Castle  Street,  Holborn,  Feb.  19,  1790,  vast  variety  of  public  buildings  and  other 
in  his  79th  year.   The  late  Mr.  Tyton  subjects ;  very  many  of  which  have  never 
was  born  in  Blooinsbury  Square,  April  been  engraved.     With  such  a  taste,  it 
2t>th,  1752,  and  was  christened  at  St.  will  be  easily  supposed  that  Mr.  Tyton 
George's  Church,  May  21st,  when  he  re-  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Gentleman's 
ceived  the  name  of  Arthur,  from  his  Magazine,  and  looked  for  the  appearance 
noble  godfather,   Arthur   Onslow,  the  of  the  monthly  numbers  with  the  highest 
celebrated  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com-  interest.    In  his  domestic  habits  he  was 
moiis.    Mr.  Tyton  received  his  educa-  particularly  hospitable  and  convivial,  and 
lion  at  St.  Paul's  School ;  and  at  sixteen  was  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  Shades, 
years  of  age  be  was  placed  in  the  Cus-  by  Old  London  Bridge,  in  which  he  had 
torn  House,  under  his  father,  whom  he  his  favourite  box,  where  he  was  for  many 
succeeded  on  his  decease.    In  this  situs-  years  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  social  edi- 
tion he  continued  for  the  very  extended  verse  of  his  acquaintances,  and  continued 
term  of  fifty-five  years,  after  which  ser-  his  visits  until  the  building  was  taken 
vice  he  was  permitted  to  retire  from  his  down.    Age  will  most  commonly  bring 
official  duties  upon  a  handsome  and  honour-  upon  an  individual,  and  infallibly  upon 
able  pension ;  which  gave  him  the  means  an  antiquary,  a  certain  degree  of  eccentri- 
and  leisure  of  enjoying  his  favourite  pur-  city ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Tyton  was  old-fa- 
suits  without  interruption.    One  of  these  shioned  in  his  dress,  and  singular  and  somc- 
was.the  study  of  Botany ;  and  not  only  was  what  blunt  in  his  manners,  while  a  certain 
bis  extensive  garden  arranged  according  rigidity  of  form  and  hardness  of  feature, 
to  the  Liniucan  system  (a  proof  of  his  that  he  possessed,  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
knowledge  of  the  science),  but  Mr.  Bray,  mistake  his  character;  but  in  both  public 
the  able  editor  of  the  History  of  Surrey,  and  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Ty-  integrity  and  worth,  and  his  disposition 
ton  for  a  revised  copy  of  Professor  Mar.  and  affluence  alike  enabled  him  to  per- 
tyn's  List  of  Indigenous  Plants  of  Sur-  form  many  noble  acts  of  generosity  in  se- 
rey,  with  many  additions,  printed  in  that  cret,  as  well  as  to  place  his  name  as  a  sub- 
work.    He  also  contributed  to  it  a  eo-  scriber  to  most  of  the  public  charities  es- 
pious  catalogue  of  engraved  views  maps,  tablished  in,  or  connected  with,  the  coun- 
portraits,  and  other  prints  relating  to  the  ty  in  which  he  resided.    Though  at  the 
same  county,  compiled  from  his  own  very  period  of  his  decease  he  was  far  advanced 
extensive  materials.    The  amassing  and  in  years,  he  was  active,  animated,  and  in 
arranging  of  his  celebrated  library  and  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties 
collections  for  Surrey,  formed  the  chief  without  the  appearance  of  any  considcr- 
pleasurcand  pursuit  of  his  retirement  and  able  waste  of  physical  strength;  and  his 
his  latter  years ;  and  they  embraced  every  last  illness  continued  but  a  few  days, 
publication  connected  with  the  county,  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
lrom  the  largest  folio  to  the  smallest  vault,  at  the  east  end  of  Merton  church- 
pamphlet  ;  with  representations  of  every  yard,  with  those  of  his  father,  mother, 
distinguished  object  and  person  within  its  and  two  sisters ;  and  his  property  is  inhe- 

•  Maximilian  Titon  was  Seigneur  d'  Ognon,  De  Betra,  Istres,  and  Lancon ;  Secre- 
tary to  the  King,  House,  and  Crown  of  France;  and  Director- General  of  the 
Royal  Arsenals  of  the  Kingdom,  to  Louis  XIV.  His  grandfather  came  from  Scot- 
land, and  settled  in  France;  and  his  sponsor  was  Maximilian  Duke  de  Bcthune,  after 
whom  he  was  named.  He  died  Jan.  29,  1711,  at  the  age  of  8a  His  fourth  son, 
Evrard  Tyton,  Seigneur  De  Tillet,  was  ancient  Maitre  d' Hotel  to  the  Daupbiness 
Marie  Adelaide  of  bavoy,  mother  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  was  the  designer  of  that  ex- 
traordinary monument,  called  the  '*  Partuuse  Franqpis,  erected  to  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion and  Louis  the  Great;  and  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Poets  and  Musicians 
of  France."  It  was  executed  in  bronze  by  Louis  Gamier,  the  sculptor,  in  1718;  and 
M.  Titon  was  the  author  of  several  works  describing  it-  The  armorial  ensigns  at- 
tributed to  the  family  of  Titon,  were— Gules,  a  chevron  Or  between  three  knight's 
helmets  the  two  in  chief  addursed  in  profile,  that  in  base  full-faced  Argent. 
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ritcd  by  bis  only  nephew,  Arthur  B. 
Blakiston,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Blakiston,  Rector  of  Barford,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  who  married  the  elder 
sister  of  Mr.  Tyton  Nov.  13,  1789. 

DEATHS. 
London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Sept.  3.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  Mrs. 
Frances  0« Grady,  sister  to  the  late  Vis- 
countess Harberton  and  Mrs.  Helen  Lee. 

Sept.  4.  At  Hammersmith,  Rachel 
Anderdon,  wife  of  F.  Anderdon,  esq. 
datu  and  coheiress  of  the  late  Richard 
Alexander. 

Sept.  a  Cant  Nath.  Vassall,  R.N. 
youngest  son  of  late  Wm.  V.  esq.  of  Bat- 
tersea-rise. 

Sept.  23.  In  Manchester-street,  Lieut 
Col.  Tucker,  late  of  29th  foot 

Sept.  24.  At  Chelsea,  in  bis  77th  year, 
W.  Forssteen,  esq. 

Lately.  At  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Rayner,  of  Howard-street 
Strand,  aged  69,  Mr.  W.  H.  Remington, 
40  years  ago  the  **  Charles  Surface  n  and 
*•  ruff"  of  the  Liverpool  Company,  and 
upwards  of  18  years  Prompter  of  the 
York  and  Hull  Theatres. 

At  Islington,  in  his  82d  year,  Charles 
Carpenter,  esq.  formerly  of  Walton-upon- 
Tharoes,  Surrey. 

Oct.  2.  At  Cambcrwell,  aged  91,  Mary, 
widow  of  Mr.  J.  Ackland,  formerly  of 
the  same  place. 

Oct.  4.  At  Islington,  the  wife  of  E. 
Flower,  esq. 

Oct.  6.  At  Kentish-town,  aged  8K  T. 
Hird,  esq.  late  of  the  General  Post- 
office. 

Aged  75,  John  Peacock,  of  Bruton- 
street  Berkeley-square. 

Oct.  7.  In  FurnivaTs-inn,  by  accident 
while  engaged  in  making  some  chemical 
experiments,  Alex,  Barry,  esq.  F.R.S. 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Che- 
mistry at  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  the  Borough-road,  in  his  7Cth  year, 
Henry  Jacob,  esq.  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Hebrew  scholars  in  Euro]te. 

Oct.  9.  Suddenly,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Stanley,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Hind-street  chapel,  Manchester-square. 

At  Islington,  aged  74,  Joseph  Sutton 
Loder,  esq. 

Oct.  12.  At  Stoke  Newington,  aged 
61,  Mr.  C.  Law. 

Oct.  13.  Suddenly,  at  bis  brother's,  in 
Queen-square,  Westminster,  Geo.  G re- 
go  rie,  esq.  He  took  his  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, of  M.A.  (grand  compounder)  Oct 
10,  1822. 

Oct.  14.  In  Brampton  Crescent,  aged 
74,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  St.  James's- 
stn*et 

Oct.  16.  At  Gore  House,  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  aged  80,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Windsor. 


Cambridge.—  Sept. ...  Mrs.  Rayner, 
widow  of  John  Rayner,  esq.  formerly  of 
Wicken  Hall,  near  Sobam.  Her  remains 
were  interred  in  Wicken  church,  and 
the  children  of  the  two  village  schools, 
established  and  supported  by  this  lady's 
bounty,  amounting  to  more  than  100  girls 
and  boys,  followed  her  body  to  the  grave. 
Mrs.  Rayner  has  made  a  provision  in  her 
will  for  the  permanent  support  of  the 
schools. 

Cornwall. — Sept.  10.  Lieut  Geo. 
Bettisworth,  R.  N.  third  son  of  J.  B. 
Trcvanion,  esq.  of  Carhays  Castle. 

Derbyshire. — Oct.  1.  At  bis  father'*, 
Buk  o well,  aged  33,  Edward  Barker,  esq. 
of  the  lead  works,  Sheffield.  He  super- 
intended the  mineralogical  department  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  that  town,  and  lately 
delivered  lectures  on  chemistry  in  the 
Church-street  medical  school.  The  doc- 
trines of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
were  also  a  favourite  object  of  his  pur- 
suit ;  and  one  of  his  latest  literary  essays 
was  an  excellent  paper  **  On  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  accrue  from  a  more  accu- 
rate inquiry  into  some  of  the  conditions 
arfi-eting  the  happiness  of  Society." 

Devon.— Sept.  27.  At  Storehouse, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Pilford,  C.B.,  R.N. 

OcU  8.  At  Plymouth,  aged  70,  Com- 
mander Robert  Parry. 

Dorset. — Aug.  19.  At  Milbourn  St. 
Andrew,  aged  56,  of  apoplexy,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr.  Mason  Chamberun,  late  of 
Blandford  Forum. 

Sept.  20.  Aged  68,  Peter  Joiliff,  esq. 
an  alderman  of  Poole. 

Sept.  28.  At  Stowford  Rectory,  aged 
75,  Wm.  Webber,  esq,  formerly  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  under  Warren  Hastings,  esq* 
and  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Oct.  7.  At  Shaftesbury,  James  Cox, 
esq.,  solicitor,  and  alderman  of  that  bo- 
rough, only  son  of  George  Cox,  Esq., 
late  of  Fifehead-house. 

Essex.—  lately.  At  Bradfield,  aged 
82,  Paul  Little,  shoemaker.  He  prided 
himself  upon  his  unflinching  Toryism 
and  loyalty;  and,  although  Bradtield 
abounds  with  M  true  blue"  partisans,  none 
were  more  zealous  in  the  cause.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  birthday  of  King 
George  the  Third,  and  the  4th  of  June 
always  found  him  sitting  in  his  parlour,  in 
an  old  arm  chair,  dressed  fancifully  with 
laurels  and  evergreens,  with  a  brown  jug 
of  mild  ale  before  him;  out  of  which 
he  had,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  qualTcd 
his  sovereign's  health.  He  left  a  will,  in 
which,  among  other  characteristic  direc- 
tions, he  ordered  that  his  coffin  should  be 
painted  blue ;  and  the  following  epitaph: 

Here  lies  Paul  Little!  give  him  his  due, 
WInq  \tt  was  mIivc  he  was  a  True  Blue; 
His  age  was  8?  and  do  more, 
O,  4boc»  hem.de, a  ooc  *hoP  1.00  sco.t ! 
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Oct  6.  At  Waltham  Cross,  G.  L.  F. 
Whin  field,  esq.  seventh  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Whinfield,  Vicar  of  Ramsey 
and  Dovercourt-ciim- Harwich,  Essex. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Sept.  18.  At 
Cirencester,  Mary  Mills,  widow  of  Edw. 
Wilbraham,  esq. 

Sept.  21.  Near  Bristol,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Cbas.  Hurst,  esq.  late  of  Hinckley,  Lei- 
cestershire. 

Hants.— Sept.  18.  Robt,  Hicks,  esq. 
of  Afton  House,  Isle  of  Wight.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  running  a  rose- 
thorn  between  his  fingers. 

Sept.  1 9.  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  R»  Dickinson,  Rector  of  Headley, 
Hants. 

Sept.  30.  At  Ryde,  L  W.,  aged  20, 
Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  W.  Milman, 
Bart. 

tJct  2.  At  Mudiford,  Christchurch, 
Jane,  wife  of  Sir  G.  Shee,  Bart. 

Kent.— Sept  2i  At  Woolwich,  aged 
76,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Emily  Macleod. 

Sept.  29.  At  Broke.  Halsted,  aged  83, 
Peter  Pemcll,  esq.  above  thirty  years 
Deputy- Lieut,  ond  Magistrate  of  the 
county. 

Oct  1 1.  At  Gravesend,  John  Virion, 
e^o.  late  Lieut* -Col.  RA. 

Leicestershire.— Oct.  11.  At  Beau- 
Manor  Park,  Lucy,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Thomas  Bainbrigge  Her- 
rick,  esq.  of  Merridale-housc,  Stafford- 
shire. 

Lincoln.— Sept  .  .  In  his  aSrd  year, 
Tbos.  Clark,  esq.  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Lincoln  County  Hospital. 

Sept.  22.  Aged  73,  Mr.  Wm.  Fow- 
ler, of  Winterton.  He  was  the  labouri- 
ous  and  ingenious  self-taught  draughts- 
man, engraver,  and  publisher  of  various 
Roman  tessellated  pavements  subjects  in 
ancient  stained  glass,  and  architectural 
antiquities,  which  introduced  him  to  the 
countenance  and  support  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
characters  in  the  church  and  state,  to  the 
Universities,  and  other  eminent  societies 
and  institutions,  to  most  of  the  principal 
nobility,  and  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain. 

Norfolk. — Sept  12.  At  Kettering- 
hum,  Frances- Mary, dau.  of  N.  W.  Peach, 
esq.  M.P. 

Oxon.  —  Lately.  At  Oxford,  Sarah, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Recce,  of  Mathon. 

Salop. — Sept  21.  At  San  saw,  Mar- 
tha, wife  of  the  Rev.  L.  Gardner,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 

Somerset — Aug.  15.  At  Bath,  Edm. 
Anderson,  esq.  alderman  of  that  city,  and 
an  active  magistrate  for  the  county  of 


Sept.  22.  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Talbot,  Evercreech  House. 

Staffordshire.— lately.  In  the  Poor 
House  of  St.  Mary,  LicMcld,  aged  114, 


Ann  Jenney.    She  was  able  to  read 
derately  sized  print,  without  spectacles, 
a  fortnight  before  she  died. 

Suffolk. —  Oct.  1.  At  Ickworth,  aged 
7  months,  Adelaide,  dau.  of  Earl  Jermyn. 

Surrey.  —  Sept.  29.  At  Richmond, 
aged  79,  Lady  W.  Wynn,  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart. 

Sussex.— Sept  12.  At  Brighton,  aged 
43,  Edw.  Michael  Ward,  esq.  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Dresden.  Mr.  Ward 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Ward,  brother  to  the  late  Vise. 
Bungor,  and  was  united,  in  1815,  to  Lady 
Matilda  Charlotte  Stewart,  (sister  to  the 
present  Marquis  of  Londonderry,)  by 
whom  he  has  left  a  son  and  u  daughter. 

Sept.  25.  At  Hastings,  aged  52,  Lt- 
Col.  Edw.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery. 

Sept.  27.  At  Brighton,  Lady  Ball, 
widow  of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Alex. 
Ball,  Bart,  many  years  Governor  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Nelson  and  Collingwood. 

Sept.  28.  At  her  marine  villa,  Little- 
hampton,  aged  88,  Hannah,  dau.  and  co- 
heiress of  the  late  Samuel  Rush,  of  Ford 
House,  Hertfordshire,  and  Cbisleburst, 
Kent,  esq.  widow  of  the  late  John  Mer- 
rick, of  Peterborough  House,  Middlesex, 
and  mother  of  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Merrick, 
of  Goodrich  Court,  Hereford,  K.  H. 

York.  —  Sept.  11.  At  Otterington- 
hall,  aged  55,  Charlotte,  wife  of  John- 
George  Boss,  esq.  R.N.  and  cousin-ger- 
man  to  Earl  Grey.  She  was  the  third 
dau.  of  Sir  James  Pennvman,  the  5th 
Bart  of  Ormsby  in  Cleveland,  by  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Sir  Hen.  Grey,  of  Howick, 
Bart. ;  was  marr.  1st,  in  1805,  to  Charles, 
youngest  brother  of  the  present  Sir  Geo. 
Robinson,  Bart,  who  died  on  the  8th  of 
May  following;  and  secondly  to  Captain 
Boss,  in  1812. 

Sept.  29.    Lu-  Col.  Gossip,  of  Thorpe 
Arch  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

Oct.  2.  At  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tad- 
caster,  Christiana,  relict  of  the  late  Lt.- 
CoL  Marshall. 

At  Bowling  HalL  near  Bradford,  aged 
68,  Hamlet  Bent,  esq. 

Wales — Sept.  20.  Aged  68,  the  cele- 
brated poet  David  Jones,  of  Rhuddlan, 
Flintshire, 

Scotland. — Aug.  15.  At  Southfield, 
Stirling,  Robert  Colquhoun,  esq.  5th 
Bombay  N.  Inf. 

Aug.  23.  Wm.  M* Gavin,  esq.  agent 
to  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  in 
Glasgow,  and  author  of  4<  The  Protest- 
ant," and  other  able  works. 

Lately.  At  Dundee,  Richard  Usher, 
clown  of  Drury  Lane.  Since  be  left 
London,  three  years  ago,  he  bad  been 
engaged -at  various  provincial  theatres. 
He  has  left  ten  children. 

At  Inverness,  of  cholera,  Donald  Mac- 
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donald,  one  of  the  best  Gaelic  poets  of  ter  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Leinster  and 

the  present  day.  He  had  in  view  the  pub-  W.  Ogilvie,  esq.  He  was  a  distinguished 

lisbing  of  a  volume  of  poems  and  songs.  amateur  artist.    About  three  years  ago, 

Sept.  12.  At  Edinburgh,  Maj.  Cbeape,  Captain  Lock  married  Miss  Selina  Tolle- 

of  the  Bengal  establishment.  macbc,  dau.  of  A  dm .  and  Lady  Elizabeth 

Sept-  19.    At  Cromarty-house,  aged  Tollemache,  by  whom  he  has  left  an 

65,  Sir  Michael  Benignus  Clare,  Knight,  infant  daughter. 

Physician- Gen.  and  member  of  the  Privy       Sept.  16.  Whilst  leading  a  detachment 

Council,  Jamaica.    He  was  knighted  by  of  the  British  battalion  with  some  Portu- 

patent  dated  Sept.  14s  1822.  guese  troops  against  the  Miguelites,  on 

Sept.  20.  At  his  house  in  Fortwilliam,  the  heights  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Oporto, 

the  Right  Rev.  Ronald  M*  Donald,  Ho-  Major  Staunton,  son  of  Myles  Staunton, 

man  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  western  dis-  esq.  of  Mountjoy-aquare,  Dublin.  He 

trict  of  Scotland.  had  opposed  to  him  the  Commander-in- 

Ireland. — lately.  James  John  Leaky,  chief  of  the  Miguel  it  e  army  and  2600 

M.D.  Professor  of  the  practice  of  Medi-  men,  but  Major  Staunton  charged,  and 

cine,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  put  them  to  flight:  amidst  shouts  of  vic- 

Dun,  in  Dublin.  tory,  he  received,  however,  a  ball  in  his 

Aged  60,  Sir  Nicholus  Loftus,  of  abdomen,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours. 

Mount  Loftus,  co.  Kilkenny,  Bart  Major  Staunton  had  earnestly  solicited. 

Aged  46,  the  Hon.  Francis  Charles  as  a  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the 

Annesley,  a  retired  Commander  R.N.,  duty  in  which  he  so  gallantly  fell.  He 

brother  to  the  Earl  of  Annesley.    He  received  from  Don  Pedro  the  rank  of 

married  in  1813  Man-,  dau.  of  Wm.  Rad-  Major,  and  the  order  of  the  Tower 


cliftc,  and  had  a  daughter.  Sword.    He  was  interred  on  the  18th  i 

In  Limerick,  Richard  Franklin,  esq.  the  British  burial-ground  at  Oporto, 
surgeon.  He  commenced  his  professional       Sept.  19.    Of  cholera,  the  wife  of  Sir 

career  as  Assistant  Surgeon  on  board  the  Robert  Adair,  British  Minister  at  Brus- 

Valiant,  74%  in  1782.  Be  Is.    She  was  of  French  extraction,  and 

Aug.  16.    At  Cork,  Captain  Thomas  had  been  many  years  separated  from  her 

Triphook,  h. p.  59th  regt.  husband. 

Sept.  1.    At  Perry,  aged  41,  Alexan-       Sept.  20.    Drowned  in  the  Lac  de 
der  Alexander,  esq.  of  Foyle-park,  an  Gauve,  near  Cantereto,  in  the  Pyrennees 
active  magistrate.  (within  a  month  after  their  marriage), 
Sept.  20.    At  Ballyvaston,  aged  103,  Wm.  Henry  Pattisson,  esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Mr.  Hervey  Murphy.  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  and  Sarah- Frances, 
Sept.  22.  At  Dublin,  aged  106,  Aaron  his  wife,  only  dau,  of  the  late  Rees  Gor- 
Botta,  a  Chelsea  extern  pensioner.    He  ing  Thomas,  esq,.   He  was  the  eldest  son 
served  in  most  of  the  general  engagements  of  W.  H.  Pattisson,  esq.  of  Witham,  in 
in  America.  Essex.    He  had  been  educated  for  the 
Abeoad. — His  Highness  Maharajah  bar,  and  had  chosen  the  home  circuit. 
Rajah  Sree  Sirfojee,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  On  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattis- 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  thirty- four  years,  son  went  to  the  Continent,  and  were 
during  which  he  enjoyed  the  unvarying  amongst  the  Pyrennees,  at  a  very  small 
protection  and  respect  of  the  British  go-  lake,  not  bigger  than  a  large  pond,  formed 
vernment.  of  the  melting  snow,  but  very  pellucid 
Aug.  30.    At  Paris,  in  his  60th  year,  and  deep ;  which,  for  its  great  beauty,  is 
of  cholera,  M.  Antoine  Leonard  Chezy,  generally  visited  and  crossed  by  the  tour- 
a  distinguished  oriental  scholar.   He  was  1st.    The  waterman  who  kept  a  boat  be- 
lt member  of  the  A  aid*' mi e  des  Inscrip-  ing  dead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattisson  were 
tions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  one  of  the  induced  to  trust  themselves  alone  in  the 
editors  of  the  "  Journal  des  Savans."'  boat.    Owing  to  the  great  clearness  of 
Madame  Chezy,  his  widow,  is  daughter  the  water,  Mr.  Pattisson  is  supposed  to 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Krudener.  have  mistaken  its  depth,  and  to  have 
Sept.  1.    At  Paris,  of  the  cholera,  thrust  the  oar  into  the  water  to  push  the 
Baron  de  Zach,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  boat  along.   Not  touching  the  bottom,  as 
most  celebrated  of  modern  astronomers.  he  expected  to  do,  he  overbalanced  him- 
Sept,  6.    At  Lausanne,  of  a  rapid  de-  self,  and  fell  head  foremost  into  the  lake, 
cline,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  daugh-  As  he  was  falling,  Mrs.  Pattisson  was 
ter  on  the  6th  of  July,  Louise,  wife  of  seen  to  seize  hold  of  his  coat,  and  in 
Sir  Thoums  D.  Hesketh,  of  Rufford-hall,  doing  so  was  drawn  into  the  water  with 
co.  Lancaster,  Bart.    Her  maiden  name  him.  Mr.  Pattisson  never  rose  again ;  his 
was  AUamund,  and  she  became  the  se-  wife  was  discovered  twice  on  the  surface 
cond  wife  of  Sir  T.  D.  Hesketh  Sept.  15,  of  the  water,  after  which  she  sunk, 
1821.  Lately.    The  Duchess  de  Coigny,  mo. 

Sept.  15.    Drowned  in  the  Lake  of  ther-in-law  of  General  Sebastiani.    It  is 

Como,aged  28,  Captain  Lock,  son  of  W.  said  that  gold  to  the  amount  of  600,000 f. 

Lock,  esq.  of  Norbury  Park,  by  a  daugh-  was  found  in  her  apartment. 
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ADDITION  TO  OBITUARY. 

The  late  dowager  Countess  Man  vers 
(whose  death  is  recorded  in  p.  286)  was 
very  honourably  distinguished  by  her 
charities,  which  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
15004L  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  her 
income.  In  1791  she  established  a  school 
for  twelve  female  children  at  Budby 
Notts,  near  Thoresby  Park,  the  family 
residence.  A  neat  gothic  cottage  was 
erected  for  the  mistress  with  a  spacious 
school  room.  The  children  were  admit- 
ted on  recommendations  at  the  age  of 
eight,  were  clothed  entirely  during  their 
stay  in  the  school ;  had  their  dinners  on 
Sundays  at  Thoresby,  where  they  assem- 
bled at  9  o'clock  to  repeat  the  collect  for 
the  day,,  and  church  catechism,  and  then 
walked  with  their  mistress  to  Perletborpe 
chapel,  where  their  Patroness  invariably 
attended.  On  leaving  the  school  at  the 
age  of  14*  the  children  were  allowed  each 
KM.  which  was  put  into  the  Savings  Bank 
and  the  book  given  to 


quently  six  children,  were  added,  and  they 
continue  in  the  school  until  they  arc  15 
years  old. 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Manvers  in  1816, 
the  Countess  retired  to  Holme  Pierre- 
pont  House,  and  since  that  time  the 
school  has  not  had  so  many  visits  from 
its  kind  patroness.  But  it  was  continued 
and  warmly  patronised  by  the  present 
Countess,  and  the  strictest  attention  is 
paid  in  every  respect  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  of  so  benevolent  and  highly 
useful  an  institution. 

To  all  her  old  servants  the  Countess 
bequeathed  pensions  and  large  gratuities. 
Her  remains  were  interred  at  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  attended  by  her  son  Earl 
Manvers,  and  every  near  relation  of  the 
family,  and  a  wish  she  had  frequently 
expressed  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 
namely  a  chain  was  passed  round  her  cof- 
fin, which  connected  it  with  that  of  ber 
husband,  so  that  in  death  as  well  as  in  life 
the  were  inseparably  united. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Sept  26  to  Oct.  23,  1832. 


Christened. 
Males     1066  j  s 


2037 


Buried. 
Males  884 
931 


} 


1815 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old  416 


2  and  5  190 
5  and  10  101 
10  and  20  70 
20  and  30  132 
30  and  40  131 
40  and  50  219 


50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90  and  100 


171 
165 
162 
51 
8 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Oct  17, 


Wheat 
s.  d. 

57  5 


Barley. 
*.  d. 

33  5 


Oats. 
*.  d. 
19  6 


Rye. 
*.  d. 
34  6 


Beans. 
*.  d. 
36  8 


Peas. 
*.  d. 

39  3 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  perewt  Oct  22, 


Faniham (seconds)  101  10*.  to  lit  11*. 

Kent  Pockets          71.  Ot.  to  lOi.  0*. 

Sussex                  67.  6*.  to   8£  0*. 

M  . .....  .........  02.  0*.  to     OA  0*. 


>  71  Of.  to  lOt  0*. 

Sussex....  04.  0*.  to   OL  0*. 

Essex  OL  0*.  to   OL  0*. 

Farnham(fineX  12/.  0*.  to  14/.  0*. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Oct.  22, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  21. 15*.  to 3/.  15*.— Straw,  1/.  7:  to  U.  13*.- Clover,  31. 10*.  to  5*0*. 

SMITHFIELD,  Oct  22.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef.  3*.  Od.  to  4*. 

Mutton  4*.  Od.  to  4*. 

Veal         ............  ....tvf.  Orf.  to  4*. 

Pork  4*.  4rf.  to  5*. 


Od 
84. 
Sd. 
2d. 


Lamb  0».  Od.  to  Ot.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Oct.  22: 

Beasts   3,204    Calves  151 

Sheep  &  Lambs  22,090    Pigs  160 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  22, 
Walls  Ends,  from  \7t.3d.  to  22*.  6d.  per  ton.    Other  sorts  from  16*.  6d.  to  20/. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  48t.  Od.    Yellow  Russia,  43*.  Gd. 

SOAP. —  Yellow,  62*.   Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  74*. 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.    Moulds,  9*.  6d. 

PRICES  oTsHAIiES,  Oct.  27,  18^2.  ~~ 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
23,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  244.  Ellesmere  and  Chester,  74.  Grand  Junction, 

230f.  Kennet  and  Avon,  261.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  468.  Regent's,  16$. 

 Rochdale,  9a  London  Dock  Stock,  60$.  St  Katharine's,  75f-  West 

India,  1 15*— —Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  180.— —Grand  Junction  Water 

Works,  55.  West  Middlesex,  72J.  Globe  Insurance,  139.  Guardian,  25$. 

Hope,  6. — -Chartered  Gas  Light,  52J.  Imperial  Gas,  47§  Phasnix,  5  pm. 

 Independent  40.  General  United,  36j.  Canada  Land  Company,  39.  

Reversionary  Interest  120. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  September  26  to  October  25,  1838,  both  iiuliuiie. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm. 


Sep. 
26 
21 
88 
29 
30 
0.1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


60 

60 

57 

59 

60 

5!) 

62 

58 

59 

57 

53 

56 

52 

51 

59 


6 
o 


75 
71 

69 
70 
67 
68 
68 
67 
65 
62 
56 
62 
55 
60 
67 


58 
59 
60 
65 
62 
60 
55 
00 
59 
51 
49 
59 
47 
55 
61 


Weather. 


Fahrenheit's  Therm. 


tine 
do. 
do. 
do. 

fair&  shrs. 
do.  &  cldy. 
cloudy 
fair  &  rain 
•loudy&do. 
rain 

fair  &  shrs. 
do.  &  do. 
windy  &  do. 
fair 
do. 


 :  U 

=  ■=5  = 


is 


Oct. 

11 

18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
Is 

19 
20 
81 

22 
23 
24 
25 


tiO 
60 
52 
49 
51 
53 
47 
51 
48 
42 
47 
43 
Is 
Is 
14 


a 
o 
B 


M 

II 

^2 


70 
65 
61 
60 
08 
60 
59 
58 
55 
55 
57 
57 
56 
52 
54 


60 
55 
50 
51 
57 
53 
56 

54 
is 

51 
19 
Is 

52 
49 
47 


S 

I 


in. 
30, 

zst 

30, 
» 
t 
i 
> 
» 
i 
t 
i 
» 
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Weather. 


pts. 
25  fair 

00  cldy  &  rain 
90  'do. 
28  fair 
20  do. 

15  cldy  &  rain 
3+  do. 

27  Ido. 

20  ido.  and  rain 

28  do.  and  fair 
30  |fair 

24  do. 
30  >da 
00  cloudy 
38  do. 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  Sept.  27,  to  Oct  27,  1832,  both  inclusive 


11  189} 

12  

13  1884 
15'188 
16189 
1711874 
Is  is; 

191188 
20^1874 

22  188 

23  1884 

24  188} 

25  1884 

26  IKRt 
271884 


834 
83$ 

831  4.844 

83*  41*3$  44 

3  83| 
3  S34 

34  83| 


|83 

83 
682 
82* 
83 
824 


91  92 
90192 
904  92 
904  "Is 


824  S83J 
88  j  483J 
834  34  834  H 
834  iH3}44 


4  90  j  90j9I|  2  1004 

i 

90|91j  4  1004 

904  W I  i'1004 


904  91$ 
904  91 }  4 
904  914  2 
904  91  {  24 

New  South  Sea  Annuities,  Sept.  27,  82|  Oc 

J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  Broker,  Bank  Bui 


1004 
1004 
1004 
100} 


I64  200 

164  

16]  201 
16|200 
16| 
164 


16|201 
1 642OO4 
16j|— 
16|. — 

164  

16j  — 


<0 

e 


.3 


Ex.  Bills, 
£1000, 


7  8pm. 

7  8pm. 

8  9pm. 
8  10pm. 
910pm. 


0  1 1  pm. 

0  11pm. 
012pm. 

1  12pm. 

12  pm. 

2  I4pm. 

3  14pm. 

13  pm. 
3  14pm. 
3 14  pm. 
314pm. 
314  pm. 
314  pm. 

10 1 1  pm. 
1  13pm. 
314  pm. 
3 14  pm. 
314pm. 


4  15  pm. 

5  17  pm. 

11,  83.— 19, 


 dings.  Cornhill, 

late  Richardson,  Goodllck,  an  dCo. 


3.  B.  N1C1IOL8  AND  SON,  25,  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Urban,  freely  gave  two  thousand  pounds  for  his 
1  have  studied  Hogarth's  biography  pnrchasingthe  Lordship  of  Flamborough,* 
from  the  earliest  account  of  him  (a  Sup-  which  is  still  possessed  by  his  family,  as 
plement  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary)  are  also  divers  fetters  in  her  handwriting." 
to  Mr.  Nichols's  late  publication.  There  A.  S.  L.  says,  «  In  looking  over  Ba- 
is,  however,  one  well-known  circumstance  ker's  •  History  of  Northamptonshire,'  I 
in  Hogarth's  life  which  still  appears  to  be  perceive  that  in  the  pedigree  of  4  Oifford 
enveloped  in  mystery,  if  not  in  inconsist-  of  St  James  Abbey,"  Part  ii.  p.  151, 
ency.  I  allude  to  the  presentation  to  the  the  name  of  Thomas  Gifford  is  pot  down 
Foundling  Hospital  of  his  capital  pic-  as  being  of  '  Crawley,  Bucks ;'  but  his 
ture  of  the  March  to  Finchley.  I  could  wife's  surname  is  not  mentioned,  neither 
(were  the  books  at  hand)  easily  point  out  is  the  time  of  his  death.  I  therefore  sub- 
passages  which,  in  relating  the  circum-  join  the  following  inscription,  taken  from 
stance,  contradict  each  other.  But  there  his  tombstone,  in  North  Crawley  church, 
is  still  afloat  an  oral  tradition  respecting  Bucks.  It  is  on  a  flat  stone  near  the  en- 
this  business ;  which,  perhaps,  tor  the  trance  to  the  chancel :  "  This  stone  is  de- 
amusement  of  your  numerous  readers,  cheated  unto  the  memory  of  Thomas  Gif- 
yoo  may  be  at  the  pains  to  investigate,  ford,  esq.  who  was  buried  June  29,  1638, 
It  is  well  known  the  picture  was  disposed  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ed- 
of  by  Lottery,  and  the  Hospital  itself  was  mund  Harding,  of  Aspley,  in  ye  county  of 
the  fortunate  holder  of  the  prize  ticket  Bedford,  esq.  afterwards  married  to  Tho- 
I  have  heard  (and  have  even  read  some-  mas  White,  esq.  of  Caldecott,  in  ye  pa- 
wbere)  that  a  lady  was  the  possessor  of  rish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  in  the  county 
the  fortunate  number,  and  intended  to  of  Bucks.  She  was  buried  May  23, 1687." 
present  it  to  the  infant  institution.  But  Rusncug  remarks, "  In  the  fifth  volume 
some  person  having  suggested  what  a  of  the  Archa»oIogia,  p.  211,  there  is  an 
door  would  be  open  for  scandal,  were  any  engraving  and  description  of  an  ancient 
of  her  sex  to  make  such  a  present,  it  was  Seal  of  Robert  Baron  Fitz -Walter,  Ban- 
given  to  Hogarth,  on  the  express  condi-  ner-bearer  to  the  City  of  London.  The 
tion  that  it  should  be  presented  in  his  omt  matrix  of  silver  was  found  at  Stamford  in 
name.  Yours,  &c  C  B.  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  belonged,  in 
A  Collector  of  County  Histories  the  year  1777,  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Neate, 
inquires  of  us,  when  the  Second  Volume  of  Whetstone.  Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Baker's  excellent  "  History  of  of  the  present  possessor  of  this  curiosity, 
Northamptonshire"  will  be  published? —  he  would  perhaps  favour  the  writer  with 
He  also  wishes  some  competent  Anti-  an  impression  through  your  hand.  There 
<piary  would  finish  the  "  History  of  Staf-  is  no  impression  from  this  Seal  among 
fbrdshire,"left  incomplete  by  the  late  Rev.  the  collection  lately  laid  open  to  the  pub- 
S.  Shaw.  lie  at  the  British  Mu 


A.  D.  writes,  **  Your  correspondent  A  Correspondent  asks,  "  In  whose 

A.  who  so  successfully  vindicates  the  possession  is  the  original  warrant  for  the 

character  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  Buc-  execution  of  Charles  L  ?" 

(see  pt  i.  pp.  128,  231),  and  who  G.  H.  W.  asks,  «<  Are  not  the  Editors 


appears  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  of  the  Peerages  in  error,  or  at  least  guilty 

history  of  the  Morgan  family  in  general,  of  an  ambiguity,  in  stating  the  Colonial 

would  confer  a  material  favour  on  your  Bishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 

present  correspondent  by  communicating  Mann,  as  •Aiof  Peert  of  Parliament  V 

any  circumstances  that  may  be  in  his  pos-  Does  not  such  expression  seem  to  imply 

session  relative  to  the  pedigree  or  per-  that  they  are  Peers — like  as  the  Irish  and 

sonal  history  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Scotch  Peers— though  not  of  Parliament? 

•  that  famous  ColoneU*  (as  he  is  styled  by  Now  they  (the  Bishops)  are  not  Peers  in 

his  daughter  on  her  husband's  monument),  any  wise.  The  English  and  Irish  Bishops 

who  was  Governor  of  Berg-op-Zome  at  are  Peers,  not  quasi  Bishops,  but  in  vir- 

sorae  period  previous  to  the  year  1670.  tue  of  their  sees  or  lands  erected  into 

Anna,  bis  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  mar-  Baronies. 

ried  Walter  Strickland  of  Boynton,  who       P.  175,  read,  "first  Earl  of  Altamont," 

was  Ambassador  to  the  States  of  Hoi-  not  "  Sligo." 

land,  and  held  other  public  offices  during       P.  176.    The  father  of  the  late  Lord 

the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.    They  Henniker  was  not  "the  Hon.;"  he  died 

had  no  issue;  but  the  lady,  being  the  sur-  in  1789,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Ba- 

vivor,  erected  a  tablet  to  her  husband's  rony  of  Henniker. 
memory  in  the  Church  at  Flamborough       P.  180.  General  Hart  died  at  his  seat, 

near  Bridlington,  on  which  she  says  that  Kllderrt/y  co.  Donegal,  and  not  at  Kildare, 

4  such  was  her  love  to  his  worth,  that  she  as  here  stated. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS . 


Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


OF  the  long  line  of  volumes  which  are  probably  destined  to  be  filled  with 
the  Biography  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  first  in  the  field 
is  a  small  volume  of  his  Letters  now  before  us.*  The  greater  number  of  these 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  the  Cornish  poet ;  the  rest 
to  Mr.  F.  Douce,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Mr.  Nichols,  &c.  &c.  We  have  made  the 
following  selections. 


TO  THE  REV.  R.  POLWHELE. 

Cattle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
27th  Jan.  1804. 

Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  let- 
ter of  the  16th  January,  and  lose  no 
time  in  communicating  such  informa- 
tion about  Sir  Tristrem  as  I  think  may 
interest  you.f 

Tristrem  (of  whose  real  existence  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  doubt)  was 
nephew  to  Mark  King  of  Cornwall.  He 
is  said  to  have  slain  in  single  combat 
Morough  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  success 
in  that  duel  to  have  delivered  Corn- 
wall  from  a  tribute  which  that  king- 
dom paid  to  Angus  King  of  Leinster. 
Tristrem  was  desperately  wounded  by 
the  Irish  warrior's  poisoned  sword, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  be 
cured  in  the  country  where  the  venom 
had  been  confected.  Ysondc,  or 
Ysende,  daughter  of  Angus,  accom- 
plished his  cure,  but  had  nearly  put 


him  to  death  upon  discovering  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  slain  her 
uncle.  Tristrem  returned  to  Corn- 
wall, and  spoke  so  highly  in  praise  of 
the  beautiful  Ysonde,  that  Mark  sent 
him  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  This 
was  a  perilous  adventure  for  Sir  Trig-' 
trem ;  but  by  conquering  a  dragon,  or, 
as  other  authorities  bear,  by  assisting 
King  Angus  in  battle,  his  embassy  be- 
came successful,  and  Ysonde  was  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  to  be  conveyed 
to  Cornwall.  But  the  Queen  of  Ire- 
land had  given  an  attendant  damsel  a 
philtre,  or  aphrodisiac,  to  be  presented 
to  Mark  and  Ysonde  on  their  bridal 
night.  Unfortunately,  the  young 
couple,  while  at  sea,  drank  this  beve- 
rage without  being  aware  of  its  effects. 
The  consequence  was  the  intrigue  be- 
twixt Tristrem  and  Ysonde,  which  was 
very  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
romance  is  occupied  in  describing  the 


•  Pout  octavo,  pp.  108.   Nichols  and  Son. 

f  In  a  previous  communication  from  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.  Scott),  through  Dr. 
Canyon,  of  Cornwall,  dated  Sept.  1,  1803,  tbe  subject  of  Sir  Tristrem  is  thus  noticed, 

"  Mr.  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  is  preparing  to  republish  an  old  metrical  romance,  en- 
titled '  Sir  Tristrem,'  the  particulars  of  which  are,  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  commonly  called  The  Rhymer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Third  of  Scotland,  and  is  believed  to  have  died  previous  to  1299.  The  story 
treats  of  the  loves  of  Ysonde  and  Tristrem,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall.  The' 
edition  in  question  will  be  made  from  an  unique  copy  in  the  Advocates'  Library  in 
Edinburgh,  not  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  romance  as  a  poetical  production,  which 
certainly  would  never  have  caused  its  being  rescued  from  confinement,  but  as  a  ge- 
nuine record,  too  valuable  to  remain  hanging  by  a  single  thread. 

"  This  sole  relic  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  muse  is  the  oldest  specimen  we  possess 
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artifices  of  the  lovers  to  escape  the  to  1299.  His  work  is  quoted  by  Ro- 
observation  of  Mark,  the  counterplots  bert  de  Brunne,  with  very  high  enco- 
of  the  courtiers,  jealous  of  Tristrem's,  muim.  For  some  accounjt  of  this  px- 
favour,  and  the  uxorious  credulity  of  traordinary  personage  1  venture  to  re- 
the  King  of  Cornwall,  who  is  always  fer  you  to  a  compilation  of  ballads, 
imposed  upon,  and  always  fluctuating  entitled  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
betwixt  doubt  and  confidence.  At  Border,  vol.  n.  p.  262,  where  I  have 
length  he  banishes  Tristrem  from  bis  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history.  It 
court,  who  retires  to  Brittanye  (Bre-  is  his  metrical  romance  which  I  am 
tagne),  where  he  marries  another  publishing,  not  from  a  Scottish  manu- 
Ysonde,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  that  script  of  coeval  date,  but  from  an  Eng- 
British  settlement.  From  a  vivid  re-  lish  manuscript  apparently  written 
collection,  of  his  first  attachment,  he  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III. 
neglects  his  bride,  and,  returning  to  The  transcriber  quotes  Tomas  as  his 
Cornwall  in  various  disguises,  renews  authority,  and  professes  to  tell  the  tale 
his  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  of  Sir  Tristrem  as  it  was  told  to  him 
At  length,  while  in  Brittanye,  he  is  by  the  author.  The  stanza  is  very  pe- 
engaged  in  a  perilous  adventure,  in  culiar,  and  the  language  concise  to 
which  he  receives  an  arrow  in  his  old  obscurity;  in  short  what  Robert  de 
wound.  No  one  can  cure  the  gan-  Brunne  called,  in  speaking  of  Sir  Tri*«< 
grene  but  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  and  trem,  "  queinte  Inglis,"  not  to  be  ge- 
Tristrem  dispatches  a  messenger  en-  nerally  understood  even  at  the  timo 
treating  her  to  come  to  his  relief,  when  it  was  written.  The  names  are 
The  confident  of  his  passion  is  direct-  all  of  British,  or,  if  you  please,  Cor- 
ed, if  his  embassy  be  successful,  to  nish  derivation,  as  Morgan,  Riis, 
hoist  a  white  sail  upon  his  return,  and  Brengwain,  Urgan,  Meriadoc,  &c. 
if  otherwise  a  black  one.  Ysonde  of  Tomas  of  Erceldoune  lived  precisely 
Brittanve,  the  wife  of  Tristrem,  over-  upon  the  Borders  of  what  had  been 
hears  these  instructions,  and  on  the  the  kingdom  of  Strath  Cluyd;  and. 
return  of  the  vessel  with  her  rival  on  though  himself  an  English  author,  na- 
board,  fired  with  jealousy,  she  tells  her  turally  adopted  from  his  British  natu- 
husband  falsely  that  the  sails  are  black,  hours  a  story  of  such  fame.  Perhaps 
Tristrem,concludinghimself  abandoned  he  might  himself  be  utriutqur  Ungate 
by  Ysonde  of  Cornwall,  throws  himself  doctor,  and  a  translator  of  British 
back  and  dies.    Meantime,  the  Queen  Bards. 

lands  and  hastens  to  the  succour  of  It  happens,  by  a  most  fortunate  eo- 
her  lover — finding  him  dead,  she  incidence,  that  Mr.  Douce,  with  whose 
throws  herself  on  the  body  and  dies  literary  fame  and  antiquarian  re- 
also.  searches  you  are  probably  acquainted. 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  possesses  two  fragments  of  a  metrical 
Tristrem,  so  much  celebrated  in  an-  history  of  Sir  Tristrem  in  the  French* 
cient  times.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  or  I  should  rather  say  in  the  Romance 
century,  his  famous  sword  is  said  to  language.  One  of  them  refers  ex- 
have  been  found  in  the  grave  of  a  king  pressly  to  Tomas,  as  the  best  autho- 
of  the  Lombards.  The  loves  ofTris-  rity  upon  the  history  of  Tristrem, 
trem  and  Ysonde  arc  alluded  to  in  the  though  he  informs  us  that  other  min- 
songs  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  strels  toW  the  story  somewhat  dif- 
flourished  about  1226,  and  also  in  ferently.  All  the  incidents  of  these 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  who  died  about  fragments  occur  in  my  manuscript, 
1200.  During  the  13th  century  Tho-  though  much  more  concisely  narrated 
mas  of  Erceldoune,  Earlstown  in  Ber-  in  the  latter.  The  language  resembles 
wickshire,  called  the  Rhymer,  com-  that  of  Mademoiselle  Marie.  Tiatagel 
posed  a  metrical  history  of  their  Castle  is  mentioned  as  Mark's  reai- 
amours.    He  certainly  died  previous  dence,  a  fairy  castle  which  was  not 

qf  compositions  of  the  kind,  and  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  proved  decidedly  of  British 
origin.  It  is  referred  toby  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  Metrical  Annals  of  England 
(published  by  Hearne),  and  was  translated  into  French  verse  early  in  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury, after  which  proboblyit  was  dilated  into  a  prose  romance  in  Freneh  of  consider- 
able length,  in.  which  Sir  Tristrem  figures  as  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table;  whereas 
no  mention  is  made  of  King  Arthur,  either  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  or  bis  French 

»  K    l   *  .  < 
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always  visible.  In  Tomas 's  Romance 
the  capital  of  Cornwall  is  called  Caer- 
lioun,  as  1  apprehend  Outrun-  Leo- 
nense,  the  chief  town  of  the  inundated 
district  of  Lionesse,  from  which  Sir 
Tristrem  took  his  sarname.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  poems  throw  great 
light  upon  each  other. 

When  the  art  of  reading  became 
more  common,  the  books  of  chivalry 
were  reduced  into  prose,  the  art  of  the 
minstrel  being  less  frequently  exer- 
cised. Tristrem  shared  this  fate,  and 
his  short  story  was  swelled  into  a 
large  folio  now  before  me,  beautifully 
printed  at  Paris  in  1514.  In  this 
work  the  story  of  Tristrem  is  engraft- 
ed upon  that  of  King  Arthur,  the  ro- 
mance of  the  Round  Table  being  then 
at  the  height  of  popularity.  Many 
circumstances  are  added  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  metrical  copies.  It  is 
here  that  the  heresy  concerning  the 
cowardice  of  the  Cornish  nation  first 
appears  ;  there  is  not  the  least  allusion 
to  it  in  the  ancient  poems,  and  it  is 
merely  introduced  to  give  effect  to 
some  comic  adventures  in  which  Mark 
<le  roy  coux)  is  very  roughly  handled, 
and  to  others  in  which  certain  knights, 
presuming  upon  the  universal  pol- 
troonery of  the  Cornish,  attack  Tris- 
trem, and,  according  to  the  vulgar 
phrase,  "catch  a  Tartar."  This  vo- 
lume is  stated  to  be  compiled  by  Luce, 
Lord  of  the  castle  of  Gast,  near  Salis- 
bury, a  name  perhaps  fictitious.  But 
Luce,  if  that  teat  his  real  name,  is  not 
singular  in  choosing  the  history  of  Tris- 
trem for  the  groundwork  of  his  folio. 
There  are  two  immense  manuscripts 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe's  library,  and  one  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  and  pro- 
bably many  others.  The  Morte  Ar- 
thur, which  you  mention,  is  a  book  of 
still  less  authority  than  the  Paris  folio. 
It  is  not  a  history  of  the  Cornish  hero 
in  particular ;  but  a  bundle  of  extracts 
made  by  Sir  T.  Mallory,  from  the 
French  romances  of  the  Table  Round, 
as  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  and  the  other 
folios  printed  on  that  subject  at  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
It  is  therefore  of  no  authority  whatever, 
being  merely  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
an  awkward  abridgment  of  prose  ro- 
mances, themselves  founded  on  the 

I  suppose,  however.  Gibbon  had  not 
Mallory's  authority  for  his  observa- 
tion ,  which  he  probably  derived  from 
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the  elegant  abridgment  of  Sir  Tristrem 
(I  mean  of  the  prose  folio)  published 
by  Tresson,  in  "  Extracts  des  Romans 
de  la  Chevalerie." 

I  would  willingly  add  to  this  scram- 
bling letter  a  specimen  of  the  romance 
of  Tomas  of  Erceldoune ;  but  1  am  de- 
terred by  the  hope  of  soon  having  it  in 
mv  power  to  send  the  book  itself, 
which  is  in  the  press. 

I  fear  that,  in  wishing  fully  to  gra- 
tify your  curiosity,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  conferring  much  tediousness  upon 
you ;  but,  as  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
omitted  some  of  the  very  particulars 
you  wished  to  know,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  it  will  give  me  the  highest 
pleasure  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
any  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  enquiries,  to 
whose  literary  and  poetical  fame  our 
northern  capital  is  no  stranger.  On 
my  part,  I  am  curious  to  know  if  any 
recollection  of  Sir  Tristrem  (so  me- 
morable elsewhere)  subsists  in  his  na- 
tive county,  whether  by  tradition  or 
in  the  names  of  places.  Also  whether 
tradition  or  history  points  at  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  place  as  Carlioun, 
which  Tomas  thus  describes  : 

Tri  strem's  setup  was  yare, 

He  asked  his  benisoun, 
To  haven  he  gun  out  frere, 

It  hight  Cariioun ; 
Nyen  woukes  and  mare, 

He  bobled  up  and  doun, 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare, 

To  a  stede  there  him  was  boun 
Neigbe  band, 

Deivelin  hight  the  toun, 
And  haven  in  Ireland. 

I  may  just  add  that  Tristrem  is  de- 
scribed as  a  celebrated  musician  and 
chess-player,  and  as  the  first  who  laid 
down  regular  rules  for  hunting. 

I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to 
Mr.  Carlyon,  to  whom  I  am  much 
obliged  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 


TO  FRANCI8  DOUCE,  ESQ.  F.  8.  A. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  9,  1808. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  deferred  from 
day  to  day  returning  you  my  best 
thanks  for  the  kind  and  most  accept- 
able token  of  your  remembrance,* 

which  I  received  about  a  fortnight 

— .  .      ,  — — 

•  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Ancient  Manner}-. 
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Bince,  and  which,  notwithstanding  an 
unusual  press  of  business,  of  various 
kinds,  has  been  my  companion  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  afternoon  since. 
Every  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  I 
hope  that  comprehends  all  that  can 
read  or  hear  reading,  must  be  neces- 
sarily delighted  with  the  profusion  of 
curious  and  interesting  illustration 
which  your  remarks  contain. 

I  meant  to  have  offered  the  few  re- 
marks that  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
going  through  your  volumes,  which 
would  at  least  have  shewn  the  atten- 
tion I  had  paid  in  the  perusal ;  but  I 
have  never  had  a  moment's  time  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.  In  particu- 
lar, concerning  the  Fools  of  Shake- 
speare, a  subject  of  so  much  curiosity, 
and  which  you  have  so  much  eluci- 
dated, it  might  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know,  that  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  a  great  house  in  Scotland  where 
there  was  not  an  all-licensed  fool — 
half  crazy  and  half  knavish — many  of 
whose  bon  mot$  are  still  recited  and 
preserved.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle 
had  a  jester  of  this  description,  who 
stood  at  the  sideboard  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  was  a  great  favourite,  until 
he  got  into  disgrace  by  rising  up  in 
the  kirk  before  sermon,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  banns  of  marriage  between 
himself  and  my  friend  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell.  So  you  see  it  is  not  so 
very  long,  at  least  in  this  country, 
since  led  captains,  pimps,  and  players, 
have  superseded  the  roguish  clowns 
of  Shakespeare.  But  all  this,  with 
any  other  scantlings  of  information 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  I  must 
now  reserve  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  my  thanks  in  person, 
which  will  probably  be  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  as  I  have  some  pro- 
spect of  being  called  to  London  this 
spring. 

In  this  hope,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
much  obliged  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 


TO  THE  REV.  R.  POLWHELE,  KENWYN. 

Marlowe  House,  Dec.  30,  1810. 
My  dear  Sir, — It  was  very  late  this 
season  before  I  got  to  Edinburgh,  and 
consequently  before  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  valued  present,  on 
which  I  have  been  making  my  Christ- 
mas cheer  ever  since,  until  an  ancient 
and  hereditary  engagement  brought 
mc  here  to  spend  the  holidays  with 

my  chief,  the  Laird  of  Harden.  «  *  * 
•    •     »     ♦     ♦••«•  Qur 


Walter  Scott.  [Nov. 

"  Northern  Antiquities,"  as  we  have 
ventured  to  christen  a  quarto  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  R. 
Jamieson,  both  friends  of  mine,  are 
to  contain  a  great  deal  of  Teutonic 
lore.  Much  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  by  an  account,  rather  pro- 
tracted I  fear,  of  the  Heldenbuck,  a 
series  of  romances,  referring  to  the 
history  of  Attila  and  Theodoric,  and 
therefore  very  curious.  Theodoric 
was  to  the  Germans  what  king  Arthur 
was  to  the  English,  and  Charlemagne 
to  the  French  romancers — a  leading 
king  and  champion,  who  assembled  at 
his  court  a  body  of  chivalrous  knights, 
whose  various  adventures  furnish  the 
theme  of  the  various  cantos  of  this 
very  curious  work. 

This  is  executed  by  Henry  Weber, 
who  is  skin-deep  in  all  that  respects 
ancient  Teutonic  poetry,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly new  to  the  English  antiquary. 
Jamieson  gives  some  translations  from 
the  Kiempe  Visis,  a  collection  of  He- 
roic Ballads,  published  in  Denmark, 
about  the  end  cf  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  curiosity  consists   in  a  great 
measure  in  the  curious  relation  they 
bear  to  the  popular  ballads  of  England 
and  Scotland.    Then  I  have  promised 
to  translate  some  Swiss  war  songs 
and  other  scraps  of  poetry.    In  short, 
our  plan   is  entirely  miscellaneous, 
and  embraces  any  thing  curious  that 
is  allied  to  the  study  of  history,  or 
more  particularly  to  that  of  poetry. 
This  is  our  plan,  mv  good  friend ;  and 
if  you  have  any  thing  lying  by  you 
which  you  would  intrust  to  this  mot- 
ley caravan,  we  will  be  much  ho- 
noured.   But  I  hope  soon  to  send  you 
the  first  volume,  when  you  will  judge 
how  far  we  deserve  your  countenance. 
I  will  take  care  you  have  it  as  soon 
as  published,  and  perhaps  you  may 
like  to  review  it  for  the  Quarterly. 
I  have  little  share  in  it,  excepting  my 
wish  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
prime  conductors,  whose  knowledge  is 
rather  more  extensive  than  their  finan- 
cial resources.    *    *    *    *    •  * 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the 
best  wishes  of  this  season,  your  ob- 
liged and  grateful  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 

TO  REV.  R.  POLWHELE,  KKXWTN. 

Abbotsford,  Feb.  29,  1812. 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  favour,  and 
soon  after  your  poem,   reached  me 
here  when  I  was  busy  in .  plantiog, 
ditching,  and  fencing  a*  kingdom,  like- 
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that  of  Virgil's  Melibaus,  of  about 
one  hundred  acres.  I  immediately 
sent  your  poem*  toBallantyne,  without 
the  least  intimation  whence  it  comes. 
But  I  greatly  doubt  his  venturing  on 
the  publication,  nor  can  I  much  urge 
him  to  it.  The  disputes  of  the  Hut- 
tonians  and  Wemerians,  though  they 
occasioned,  it  is  said,  the  damning  of 
a  tragedy  in  Edinburgh  last  month, 
have  not  agitated  our  northern  Athens 
in  any  degree  like  the  disputes  between 
the  Bellonians  and  Lancastrians.  The 
Bishop  of  Meath.faome  time  a  resident 
with  us,  preached  against  the  Lancas- 
trian system  in  our  Episcopal  chapel. 
The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  a  Scot- 
tish Baronet,  and  leader  of  the  stricter 
sect  of  the  Presbyterians,  replied  in  a 
thundering  discourse  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  length.  Now,  every  body 
being  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
I  believe  no  one  will  care  to  bring 
forth  a  poem  which  laughs  at  both. 
As  for  me,  upon  whom  the  suspicion 
of  authorship  would  probably  attach, 
I  say  with  Mrs.  Quickly,  "  I  will 
never  put  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and 
need  not !  indeed  no,  la ! "  *  *  *  • 
I  fear  many  of  the  short-hand  ac- 
quisitions will  be  found  "  in  fancy 
ripe,  in  reason  rotten."  After  all, 
however,  this  applies  chiefly  to  the 
easier  and  higher  classes ;  for,  as  to 
the  lower,  we  are  to  consider  the  sav- 
ing of  time  in  learning  as  the  means 
of  teaching  many  who  otherwise 
would  not  learn  at  all.  So  I  quietly 
subscribe  to  both  schools,  and  give 
my  name  to  neither.  1  trust  the  char- 
latanism of  both  systems  will  subside 
into  something  useful.  1  have  no 
good  opinion  of  either  of  the  cham- 
pions. Lancaster  is  a  mountebank  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  lawsuit  depend- 
ing in  our  courts  here  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  his  wife,  which  puts  him  in 
a  very  questionable  point  of  view. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  ever 
truly,  W.  Scott. 

TO  TUB  REV.  B.  POLWHBLB. 

Abbotsford,  Nw.  4,  1815. 

My  dbar,  Sir, — I  have  been  a  long 
and  distant  wanderer  from  home ; 
and,  though  I  reached  this  cottage 
six  weeks  ago,  I'  only  got  "  Isabel" 
yesterday.  She  was  in  my  house  at 
Caatle  Street,  iu  possession  of  an  old 

•  -  The  Deserted  Village  School." 
f  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  D.D, 


housekeeper;  who,  knowing,  perhaps 

from  youthful  experience  the  dangers 

which  attend  young  ladies  on  their 

travels,  kept  her   with  some  other 

captives  until  my  wife,  going  to  town 

to  attend  a   grand  musical  festival, 

made  a  general  jail  delivery,  and  sent 

among  many,  but  none  so  welcome 

packets,  the  fair  maiden  of  Cotehele. 

What  I  liked  so  much  in  manuscript, 

gained  of  course  by  being  made  more 

legible;    and,  did  it  rest  with  me, 

would  rank  *'  Isabel"  with  "  Local 

Attachment,"  that  is  with  one  of  the 

poems  of  modern  times  which  has 

afforded  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure. 

I  will  not  fail  to  put  into  the  hands 

of  Mr.  Jeffrey  the  copy  you  have  sent 

for  him,  and  to  request  him  to  read  it 

with  attention.    The  rest  must  depend 

on  his  own  taste.    But  I  will  deliver 

the  work  with  ray  own  hand.  No 

time  is   yet  lost ;  for  Mr.  Jeffrey, 

like  myself  and  other  gaping  sawnies, 

has  for  some  time  been  in  France.  1 

am  ignorant  if  he  be  yet  returned ; 

but  at  any  rate  the  sitting  of  the 

courts,  which  calls  mc  from  my  oaks 

of  a  fathom's  growth,  will  bring  him 

also  to  Edinburgh. 

*   .      •  •  • 

My  stay  in  France,  which  was 
pretty  long  for  a  flying  visit,  has  still 
more  endeared  my  own  country,  and 
the  manly  rectitude  of  its  morals  and 
simplicity  of  its  habits. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  Your  obliged 
and  faithful  servant,   Walter  Scott. 

At  an  earlier  period,  in  1808,  Sir 
Walter  had  told  Mr.  Polwhele  :  "It 
may  be  necessary  to  say,  however, 
that  1  myself  have  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  am  only  a  sincere  well-wisher  and 
occasional  contributor  to  the  work. 
The  management  is  in  much  better 
hands;  but  1  am  sure  Mr.  Gifford 
will  be  as  sensible  of  the  value  of  your 
co-operation  as  I  should  be  in  his 
situation." 

We  cannot  conclude  without  observ- 
ing, that,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Nichols,  Sir  Walter  professes  his 
"  respect  for  the  literary  patriarchs, 
Cave  and  Nichols,"  as  well  as  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  from 
which,"  he  says,  '*  I  have  often  de- 
rived and  continue  to  derive,  a  quan- 
tity of  literary  information  not  to  be 
seen  elsewhere."  This  was  written 
in  Dec.  1829. 
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FROM  a  notice  in  one  of  your  late 
Numbers  (p.  61),  and  from  observations 
in  other  periodicals,  my  attention  was 
lately  called  to  some  Stained  Glass  at 
the  Egyptian  PI  all,  Piccadilly,  a  visit 
to  which  afforded  me  a  most  delight- 
ful morning's  occupation.  I  found 
myself  surveying  the  works  of  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, Albert  Durer. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  re- 
sist the  inclination  one  feels  imposed, 


of  attributing  the  above  specimen  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  the  great  similarity 
of  style,  in  this  and  the  glass  at  Fair- 
ford,  Gloucestershire  (which  there  is 
every  reasonable  plea  for  attributing 
to  his  hand,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dal- 
laway's  observation),  and  also  in  many 
of  his  numerous  works  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  places 
it  beyond  ail  doubt.  There  is  such  an 
extraordinary  identity  in  the  figures 
and  their  arrangement,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  be  mistaken.  One  frame 
in  particular  caught  my  attention, 
that  which  depicts  the  benefit  of  clergy 
being  extended  to  a  criminal.  Can 
any  one  for  a  moment  behold  the  figure 
of  the  executioner  and  doubt  its  ori- 
gin? The  colours  too  are  certainly 
very  splendid  ;  there  is  some  exquisite 
ruby,  blue,  and  amber  ;  the  velvets  and 
damasked  dresses  are  gorgeous,  and 
in  design,  freedom  of  drawing,  depth 
and  extraordinary  perspective,  it  far 
surpasses  (in  my  estimation)  any  thing 
I  have  yet  seen.  You  observed  with 
truth,  that  it  has  not  so  deep  a  tone 
of  colouring,  and  that  the  glass  is  not 
quite  so  much  covered  as  some  of 
a  rather  earlier  date;  but  whether 
this  is  in  its  favour  or  not,  I  leave 
others  to  determine,  although  I  incline 
to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  its 
superiority  and  value,  and  that  the 
mind  with  such  power  of  conception 
was  accompanied  by  a  hand  of  such 
power  of  execution,  as  needed  not  the 
usual  gloom  to  hide  the  more  elaborate 
and  beautiful  drawing  for  which  this 
specimen  stands  pre-eminent.  But  I 
advance  this  only  as  an  opinion ;  at 
all  events,  to  depict  the  minute  details 
so  absolutely  necessary  in  glass  of  this 
clear  and  cheerful  character,  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  submit,  a  sufficient  proof  its 
author  had  no  fear  of  the  results. 
Out  of  about  30  frames,  more  or 


lees,  there  appear  two  or  three  not 
deserving  so  much  notice,  and  I  al- 
most regret  the  proprietor  has  not 
kept  them  back  or  placed  them  by 
themselves;  but,  excluding  them,  suffi- 
cient remains  to  form  a  pictorial  dis- 
play much  exceeding  200  square  feet 
of,  to  me,  unequalled  beauty. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Urban,  the  feelings  that  must  arise  in 
every  cultivated  mind,  upon  the  consi- 
deration that  these  storied  panes  have 
outlived,  fragile  and  precious  as  they 
are,  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  edi- 
fice which  originally  contained  them  ; 
and  how  often  we  are  assisted  in  clear- 
ing up  historical  doubts  by  the  armo- 
rial shields,  the  portraits,  dates,  and 
legends,  in  which  this  is  so  abundant, 
and  which  are  generally  met  with  in 
the  article  in  question.  The  falling 
off  in  all  modern  productions  of  this 
nearly  lost  art,  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
specimen  now  offered  to  public  inspec- 
tion is  somewhat  carelessly  got  up, 
no  pains  having  been  apparently  taken 
to  clean  it,  or  repair  the  very  slight 
fractures  that  a  period  of  three  cen- 
turies hat  inflicted,— notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  let  it  be  compared 
with  modern  attempts — place  it  beside 
the  window  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Peckttt  (which  contains 
140  square  feet,  and  cost  500/.),  and 
but  little  time  will  be  expended  in 
coming  to  a  decision,  as  to  ancient  or 
modern  claims  upon  our  admiration. 
I  could  multiply  comparisons  that 
would  compel  conviction  ;  but  I  have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  your 
valued  pages.  It  is,  however,  a  fine 
opportunity  for  those  erecting  exten- 
sive buildings,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  procure  a  species  of  decora- 
tion, so  rare  and  so  beautiful,  and 
which  is  of  course  diminishing  at  a 
fearful  rate,  and  can  never  be  re- 


in concluding,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  observing,  that  an  alteration 
for  the  better  might  ,be  made  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  glass  in 
question.  Surely  the  western  and 
eastern  windows  should  change  places; 
as  it  is  now  exhibited,  some  part  by 
far  the  most  precious  I  have  ever  seen, 

A  constant  Reader 

LOVER  OF  THB  ABT. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  1. 

A  VIEW  of  Saint  George's  Tower, 
a  solitary  relic  of  the  once-formidable 
castle  of  Oxford,  will  it  is  hoped  be 
deemed  an  appropriate  illustration  of 
your  valuable  Magazine,  which  has 
uniformly  distinguished  itself  by  a  pre- 
dilection for  our  national  antiquities. 

The  origin  of  this  ancient  structure 
is  blended  in  the  same  obscurity  which 
envelopes  the  history  of  the  city  to 
which  it  appertains ;  and  the  labours 
of  Camden,  Wood,  Hcarne,  King,  and 
other  antiquaries,  have  failed  to  dispel 
the  gloom  which  hangs  over  this  im- 
portant question.  The  well-known 
(acta  of  the  residence  of  Offa,  when 
Oxford  was  included  within  the  limits 
of  his  kingdom  of  Mercia,  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  after  the  heptarchy  had 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  of  Canute  the  Dane,  together 
with  the  ceremonial  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  Harold  Harefoot,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  regal 
mansion  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons;  and  the  silence  of  Domesday  - 
book  affords  strong  presumption  that 
that  mansion  was  no  other  than  the 
Castle,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man survey  was  held  by  Robert 
d'Oiley,  to  whom  it  was  granted  in 
1007  by  William  I.  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Conqueror  during  the  invasion 
and  subjugation  of  his  newly-acquired 
kingdom.  Under  that  powerful  Ba- 
ron, Oxford  Castle  gained  much  addi- 
tional importance  as  a  fortress,  being 
augmented  and  partly  rebuilt  on  a 
stronger  and  grander  scale;  d'Oiley 
also  founded  and  liberally  endowed  a 
chapel,  which  speedily  became  a  parish 
—and  even  a  collegiate  church,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle.  The  exter- 
nal enclosure  appears  to  have  been 
tunned  by  a  strong  octagonal  wall  and 
moat,  the  latter  being  filled  with  water 
from  a  branch  of  the  Ibis,  which  flows 
under  the  south-western  boundary. 
Four  strong  and  lofty  towers ;  two 
gates,  one  of  them  accessible  only  by 
means  of  a  long  and  well -fortified 
bridge  ;  a  donjon  or  keep,  elevated  on 
an  immense  mound  of  earth,  and  com- 
manding the  adjoining  city  and  coun- 
try; together  with  the  sacred  edifice 
!>efore mentioned;  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  ancient  fortress 
which  wanted  not  suitable  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 

Gent.  Mac.  yorrmber,  1832. 


ecclesiastical  and  civil  dependants  ne- 
cessary to  the  splendour  of  feudal 
magnificence. 

Here  in  1141  the  Empress  Maud 
was  besieged  by  Stephen ;  and  her 
escape  by  night,  in  a  white  dress, 
during  a  severe  frost,  and  when  the 
ground  was  covered  by  snow,  has 
been  often  related. 

Little  alteration  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  general  form  and 
appearance  of  the  castle  until  after 
the  civil  wars.  In  1649  Colonel  In- 
goldshy,  the  Parliamentarian  Governor, 
demolished  great  part  of  the  ancient 
buildings  and  fortifications,  and  in 
their  stead  erected  some  expensive 
works  on  the  mount  of  the  old  lccep  ; 
but  these  soon  fell  into  decay,  and 
were  removed  in  their  turn. 

Upon  the  conversion  of  the  Castle 
into  the  county  gaol,  the  dilapidated 
and  ruinous  edifices  of  former  times 
necessarily  gave  place  to  erections 
more  appropriate  to  its  modern  desti- 
nation ;  yet,  after  all  these  mutations, 
the  Tower  of  Saint  George  remains  an 
interesting  specimen  of  castellated  ar- 
chitecture, of  a  date  little  posterior  to 
the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
probably  owing  its  existence  to  one  of 
the  actors  in  that  national  tragedy. 
The  characteristics  of  this  building 
are  simplicity7  and  strength ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  stories  by  a  diminution,  at 
the  proper  stages,  of  the  solidity  of  its 
walls,  which  at  the  basement  areof  pro- 
digious thickness ;  and  security  being 
the  first  object  of  its  erection,  it  pre- 
sents on  its  external  faces,  the  north 
and  west,  no  openings  but  in  the  para- 
pet, which  has  been  carried  up  consi- 
derably above  the  roof,  and  pierced 
with  loopholes  for  arrows.  The  apart- 
ments of  its  dismal  interior  are  now 
seldom  used,  those  dungeons  be- 
ing reserved  for  offenders  of  peculiar 
atrocity. 

.  The  surrounding  houses,  although 
adjoining  the  Castle,  arc  unconnected 
with  it.  The  buildings  which  stand 
on  the  river  are  com  mills.  X. 


Mr.  Urban, 


H.M.S.  Ocean, 
Sherman,  Nov.  2. 
IF  you  think  my  account  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Xormnndv  will  make  any  of 
my  countrymen  more  contented  with 
tlu  ir  own  lot,  I  beg  you  will  make 
use  of  it.    1  believe  it  to  be  correct. 
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I  took  some  trouble  to  obtain  ray  in- 
formation,  and  I  can  answer  for  not 
being  wilfully  in  error. 

During  the  Spring  of  1831,  I  made 
some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  Normandy.  The  following  are 
the  results,  after  having  taken  the 
data  from  one  parish.    I  was  assisted 
in  my  enquiry  by  Lieut.  Watt  of  the 
Navy,  who  had  resided  twelve  years 
in  the  parish  of  Allemagne,  and  twenty  - 
two  years  in  France.    There  are  four 
distinct  qualities  of  soil  in  Allemagne  : 
first,  that  above  the  quarries,  which 
is  but  a  thin  layer  with  a  great  mix- 
ture of  stone,  yielding  little  return  for 
labour,  except  in  very  wet  Beasons. 
There  is  also  a  portion  of  half  re- 
claimed heath,  which  must  be  classed 
with  the  former  as  very  bad,  but  is  a 
alight  improvement  in  the  depth  of 
soil,  still  very  much  mixed  with  stone : 
it,  however,  sometimes  produces  good 
crops  of  buck  wheat.    The  third  qua- 
lity has  a  tolerable  depth  of  soil  over 
clay,  which  renders  it  cold,  yielding 
however  good  crops,  particularly  in 
dry  seasons  ;  and  its  rental  is  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  sous  the  perche  (26 
feet  English,  each  side),  or  40  sous 
the  English  acre,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  general  in  the  parish.    There  is 
however  a  fourth  quality,  consisting 
of  a  strong  dark  loam,  the  rental  of 
which  is  20  sous  the  perche,  or  21. 1 9*.  1  d. 
the  acre.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  meadow  land,  which  is 
included  in  the  fourth  quality  as  yield- 
ing the  best  return  to  the  farmer. 
There  are  some  small  portions  of  cop- 
pice distant  three  miles  from  the  market 
of  Caen. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  the  parish 
is  1 C50  acres,  1 1  perches ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  800.  There 
are  11  farming  establishments  in  the 
parish,  and  about  20  persons  who  cul- 
tivate land  upon  a  small  scale,  belong- 
ing to  themselves,  in  addition  to  their 
other  trades  or  business. 

The  largest  farms  consist  of  100 
arpens  (or  155  English  acres)  ;  the 
least  of  about  8  arpens  (or  12$  Eng- 
lish acres)  in  the  parish,  and  of  an 
equal  number  in  an  adjoining  one. 
This  not  being  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
small  farmers,  they  plough  and  sow 
for  the  small  occupiers.  The  average 
rent  is  about  15  sous  the  perch  (2/.  10*. 
the  acre),  including  every  description 
of  land.   This,  on  enquiry,  is  found 
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too  high,  as  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bad  land  ;  and  perhaps 
1/.  12*.  the  acre  is  a  juster  average. 
The  tenants  of  the  larger  farms  do,  in 
general,  agree  to  pay  in  kind  to  their 
landlords  a  few  articles,  but  so  trifling 
as  not  to  cause  the  rent  to  exceed  what 
I  have  stated.  For  instance,  one  of 
Mons.  St.  Marie's  tenants,  who  farms 
100  acres,  agrees  to  cart  six  loads  ot 
wood,  or  of  any  other  article,  to  town 
each  year;  and  to  supply  for  the  house 
twelve  fat  fowls,  twelve  chickens,  twelve 
ducks,  and  a  quantity  of  straw.  But 
the  rent  is  below  21.  the  acre  ;  the 
farmer  pays  no  tax  except  that  called 
personal  (poll)  and  mobilier  (furni- 
ture) :  nor  does  he  pay  anything  to 
the  poor,  but  what  he  gives  in  alms  at 
his  door ;  nor  to  the  clergyman,  but 
for  his  seat  in  the  church,  and  the 
fees  for  marriage  and  burial.  The 
poll  and  furniture-tax  about  equals 
our  window  and  land-tax. 

The  average  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced is  one  hectolitre  on  eight  perches, 
or  about  twenty-four  English  bushels 
the  acre;  cole' seed  about  the  same 
quantity;  and  barley  from  36  to  42 
bushels  the  acre.  Oats  are  not  suited 
to  the  soil,  and  are  seldom  cultivated. 
The  rotation  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  cole  seed ;  and  sometimes  artifi- 
cial grasses  are  sown  with  the  barley. 
Sainfoin  remains  three  years  on  the 
ground,  after  which  it  is  usual  to  sow 
two  successive  crops  of  wheat. 

The  rents  mentioned  are  nearly  the 
same  for  several  leagues  round ;  to- 
wards the  sea  they  are  higher.  Each 
farm  of  155  acres  employs  twelve  men 
and  a  boy ;  besides  the  farmer  and  a 
female  servant,  a  shepherd,  and  one 
or  two  threshers,  who  arc  usually  paid 
by  the  day,  and  are  not  lodged.  The 
principal  servant,  or  grand  valet  or 
ploughman,  has  eight  guineas  a  year 
wages,  and  about  two  guineas  profits ; 
a  boy,  called  his  domestique,  gets 
from  21.  10*.  to  3/.  wages ;  and  a  man 
or  lad,  called  petit  valet,  gets  5/.  a 
year.  The  shepherd  has  the  same  as 
the  grand  valet  (or  sometimes  less 
wages,  with  permission  to  keep  a 
given  number  of  sheep  with  his  mas- 
ter's flock,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing).  These  are  all  boarded  and 
lodged ;  their  food  consisting  (except 
in  harvest  time)  of  bread  and  small 
cider  for  breakfast  ;  at  dinner  they 
have  soup  and  meat  five  days  in  the 
week;  on  the  fast  days  soup  maigre 
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and  a  dish  of  vegetables,  green  or  dry, 
according  to  the  season :  in  short, 
they  have  two  beef  days,  three  pork 
days,  and  two  banian  days.  Their 
supper  is  generally  soup  au  lait,  milk- 
porridge,  or  soup  of  some  description 
always.  The  bread  has  generally  a 
mixture  of  barley,  except  that  used 
for  the  soup,  which  is  entirely  of 
•wheat.  The  shepherd  has  soup  morn- 
ing and  evening  ;  the  threshers  have 
the  same  food,  and  15  sous  (7 id.)  per 
diem,  but  arc  not  lodged,  as  they  are 
in  general  married.  The  farmers  do 
not  sit  at  the  same  table,  though  they 
eat  of  the  same  food,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  butter  for  their  break- 
fast, and  an  additional  meal  called 
collation  betwixt  dinner  and  supper. 
Day-labourers  and  harvest  labourers 
are  nearly  invariably  boarded  by  the 
farmer :  besides  which,  at  harvest  time 
a  labourer  earns  from  30  sous  (15(/.) 
to  40  sous  (20c/.)  per  diem,  by  the 
piece.  The  expense  of  a  day-labourer's 
lodging  with  his  family  may  amount 
to  30  livres  (25/.)  per  annum. 

There  is  no  case  of  extreme  poverty 
in  the  parish  ;  noi  any  distress  except 
from  casualties,  which  arc  always 
kindly  attended  to  by  the  neighbours. 
And  sometimes,  in  an  extreme  case,  a 
•collection  is  made  either  by  the  priest, 
or  by  some  person  taking  an  interest 
in  the  party  requiring  relief.  Bread 
is  sometimes  distributed  by  the  priest 
on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  service, 
at  the  expense  of  the  relative  of  the 
deceased,  for  whom  the .  prayers  of 
those  receiving  the  bread  are  requested 
in  return. 

The  poor  are  perhaps  not  more  con- 
tented here  than  elsewhere  ;  but  they 
arc  not  loud  in  their  complaints.  In 
fact,  I  conclude  their  wants  are  fewer 
than  with  the  same  class  in  England, 
as  they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  food  and  clothing 
comprising  all  their  wants ;  and  they 
do  not  care  to  work  for  anything 
further :  this  being  easily  procured, 
they  are  consequently  very  independent. 

The  ordinary  price  of  a  substitute 
for  the  army  was  two  thousand  francs 
(80/.) ;  it  is  however  considerably  en- 
creased  since  the  late  and  present  de- 
mand for  men,  and  1  think  1  may  rate 
it  at  double  that  sum.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  relative  state  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  two  countries. 

The  price  of  grain  is  more  readily 
obtained  at  Caen.   This  year  is  how- 


ever decidedly  a  dear  one.  Meat  is 
eight  sous  the  pound  (4c/.) ;  in  the 
country  the  pound  being  equal  to  eigh- 
teen English  ounces ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  rate  at  which  it  is  bought 
by  the  butcher,  when  he  has  the  hide, 
tallow,  and  offal  for  his  profit 

There  are  no  manufactures  at  Alle- 
raagne  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants derive  their  support  from 
the  stone  quarries,  which  they  rent 
for  a  trifle  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  they  sell  the  stone  which 
they  extract  for  their  own  profit.  They 
thus  clear  by  their  labour  50  sous  a 
day  (25f/.),  whilst  the  women  and  fe- 
male children  all  make  lace,  by  which 
they  can  earn  from  1 5  to  20*  sous  a 
day,  sparing  a  little  time  for  their 
household  affairs,  in  which  they  are 
never  particularly  neat,  as  is  very  ob- 
servable. 

In  all  the  market  towns  in  France, 
most  articles  of  consumption  are  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  toll  called  Droit  de 
I'Octroi.  Grain,  with  the  exception 
of  oats,  is  exempt ;  and  the  toll  varies 
according  to  the  class  of  the  town. 
In  Caen  the  toll  is  as  follows  :  an  ox 
or  cow  18  francs  (15s.) ;  a  sheep  30 
sous  (15rf.)  ;  pigs  of  every  size  4  francs 
(3*.  4 J.)  ;  calves  from  6  to  12  francs 
(5*.  to  IDs.)  ;  lambs  1  franc  (10c/.)  ; 
hay  2  francs  (I*.  St/.)  for  every  1500  lbs.; 
straw  half  that  sum  ;  cider  2  francs, 
12  sous  (2*.  2d.)  for  each  cask  of  twenty- 
five  gallons  ;  oats  3  sous  the  bushel. 

The  price  of  grain,  &c.  at  this  mo- 
ment at  Caen  (and  which  is  consider- 
ed very  high)  is  as  follows  : — Wheat 
is  18*.  4d.  the  hectolitre  of  160  lbs. 
French,  equal  when  good  to  1/9 lbs. 
English.  The  hectolitre  1  consider 
equal  to  three  Winchester  bushels. 
Oats  8  francs  11  sous  the  hectolitre, 
weighing  100  lbs.  French,  or  102  lbs. 
English.  Bailey  10  francs  10  sous, 
or  8*.  9d.  the  hectolitre,  weighing 
130  lbs.  French,  or  145  *  lbs.  English. 
Cole  seed  21  francs  (1/*.  6d.)  the 
hectolitre.  Meat  is,  for  the  best,  5eZ. 
the  lb.  (IS  ounces  English).  Eggs  in 
summer  5c/.  the  dozen.  Butter  from 
7d.  to  1*.  according  to  the  quality. 
Poultry  is  very  good  and  cheap,  in 
comparison  to  England.  Bacon,  by 
retail,  7 \d.  Candles  the  same  price. 
Salt  very  dear;  coarse,  2d.  pound ;  fine. 
Ad.  Cider,  the  usual  drink,  2d.  the 
quart.  Clothing  is  considerably  dearer 
than  in  England.  Landlords  are  sub- 
ject to  a  very  heavy  property  tax,  or 
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land  tax.  It  is  not  equally  levied,  as 
it  is  raised  on  au  old  valuation  ;  but 
if  I  state  it  16  per  cent,  upon  the  pre- 
sent valuation,  I  am,  I  believe,  not 
much  above  the  mark. 

From  these  remarks  on  rents  and 
prices,  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ;  from  which 
I  think  it  will  appear  that  the  dif- 
ference of  prices  fully  makes  up  for 
the  difference  of  charges,  as  rents  are 
higher  in  France  than  in  England.  I 
have  seen  no  crops  equal  to  those 
usually  seen  in  England.  Fuel  I  should 
say  here  is  dear,  very  dear ;  English 
coals  2l.  10s.  per  ton,  and  reckoned 
cheaper  than  wood ;  however,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  between 
them. 

Samuel  Chambers,  Copt,  R.N. 


ADVERSARIA. 

A  NEW  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  however  earnestly  desired  in 
some  quarters,  would  probably  fail  of 
giving  the  expected  satisfaction.  If  it 
were  conducted  by  members  of  one 
communion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest,  they  would  be  accused  of  bend- 
ing particular  passages  to  their  own 
views :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
translators  were  selected  from  all  com- 
munions, they  would  not  agree  in 
rendering  such  words  as  involved  a 
point  of  controversy.  The  translators 
of  the  received  version  appear  to  have 
had  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of 
faithfully  turning  the  original  into 
English.  If  they  have  ever  deviated 
from  its  plain  meaning,  a  reason  may 
be  found  for  their  doing  so  :  thus,  in 
their  translation  of  Ephesians  iv.  32, 
where  they  have  rendered  ev  Xpurra, 
for  Christ's  sake,  they  were  evidently 
influenced  by  the  expression  in  the 
second  verse  of  chap.  v. 

There  is  a  curious  specimen  of  a  bull 
in  one  of  the  notes  in  Franklin's  trans- 
lation of  Lucian  ;  speaking  of  Tropho- 
nius,  the  Doctor  says,  he  made  no  fi- 
gure in  life  till  after  he  teas  dead. 

When  Homer  mentions  Sidonian 
manufactures,  we  are  not  to  assume 
that  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Troy, 
hut  that  they  were  famous  in  his  own 
time. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Alexandrian  libraries    possessed  so 


great  a  number  of  volumes  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  without  presuming 
that  these  were  not  all  different  works, 
but  that  several  duplicates  were  kept 
of  each,  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers. The  productions  of  those  times, 
which  are  still  extant,  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  alleged  number  of  vo- 
lumes ;  while  those  which  arc  only 
known  by  references  (such  as  are 
found  in  Photius,  &c),  would  not  in- 
crease the  amount  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree, as  to  bring  it  near  the  computa- 
tion. 


Hebraists  are  of  opinion,  that  Ara- 
bia takes  its  name  from  the  Hebrew 
my  (Arab),  to  mix,  because  the  Ara- 
bians are  a  mixed  people  of  Esau's 
and  lshmael's  descendants.  Libya  is 
also  derived  from  3hV  (Lob),  which 
signifies  drought,  as  being  the  name 
first  given  to  that  sultry  country.  Eu- 
rope is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Wrab, 
which  signifies  the  West. 

Doddridge  considers  that  the  words 
in  Romans  vii.  24,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  al- 
lude to  the  tyrannical  practice  of  ty- 
ing the  living  and  the  dead  together. 
May  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and 
ask  whether  an  allusion  is  not  made 
to  the  passage  in  Virgil,  where  Mezen- 
tius  is  thus  spoken  of?  The  /Eneid 
was  a  recent  production ;  and,  iu  writ- 
ing to  Romans,  the  Apostle  may  very 
likely  have  been  anxious  to  use  such 
images  as  were  familiar  to  their  minds. 

M.  Levesque,  in  his  Studies  of  An- 
cient History,  remarks,  that  the  wine- 
vessels  (m$oi)  of  the  Greeks,  were  not 
casks,  but  jars.  "  This  observation 
may  seem  unimportant,  but  it  is  not 
so  for  artists ;  modern  painters  repre- 
sent Diogenes  in  a  barrel  such  as 
ours ;  but  an  ancient  bas-relief  exhi- 
bits him  coming  out  of  a  jar."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  166.  In  the  Greek  and  French 
Lexicon  of  M.  Planche  (formed  on 
the  model  of  Stephens,  but  in  a  sin- 
gle volume,)  occurs  this  proverb,  <V 
fftdv  rrjv  KfpafMiav  (subaudi  payBcwtiy) 
"which  applies  to  such  as  meddle 
with  great  undertakings  all  at  once, 
before  they  have  practised  little  ones. 
The  Greek  means  literally,  to  learn 
pottery  by  beginning  with  making  tubs  ; 
barrels  of  clay  being  the  largest  works 
in  pottery."  Art.  XltBos.  This  Lexi- 
con, which  is  an  octavo  of  about  125c> 
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pages,  may  be  recommended  to  the 
student  who  passes  his  time  in  France, 
or  to  such  as  wish  to  exercise  them- 
selves at  home  in  French  as  well  as  in 
Greek. 


Basnage  has  very  sensibly  remarked, 
in  reply  to  Bossuct.  that  while  we 
condemn  Cranmer  for  vacillation,  we 
forget  that  St.  Peter  himself  denied 
his  Master  thrice. 

Lepelletier  de  Saint- Fargeau,  one 
of  the  regicides  of  France,  had  been 
president  a  mortier  (so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  cap  usually  worn)  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  assassinated  at 
a  restaurateur's  named  Fevrier,  by  an 
ancient  garde-du-corps  of  the  King. 
The  following  epitaph,  which  was 
made  upon  him,  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  trifling  with  awful  events  : 

Cijrit  Lepelletier, 
President  a  mortier. 
Qui  mourut  en  janvier, 
Chez  Fevrier. 

The  common  expression  of  a  di- 
lemma, an  ass  between  two  bundles  of 
hay,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  of  Jean  Bu- 
ridan,  Paris,  1518,  folio.  Gorton,  in 
.  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  says,  that 
the  ass  is  actually  placed  as  in  the 
proverb;  but  M.  de  Beauvais,  who  in 
this  case  is  better  authority,  makes 
him  place  the  animal,  equally  hungry 
and  thirsty,  between  a  pottle  of  oats 
and  a  pail  of  water,  each  of  which 
appeals  in  an  equal  degree  to  his  ap- 
petite. The  author  asks,  What  will 
this  ass  do?  If  it  be  replied  that  he 
will  remain  motionless,  then  he  will 
die  of  hunger  and  thirst :  if  another 
answers,  he  will  not  be  such  an  ass  as 
to  kill  himself, — then  he  will  turn  to 
one  side  in  preference  to  the  other, — 
then  he  has  free-will.  The  sophism 
is  aimed  at  the  Necessitarians.  Bu- 
ridan  was  regent  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  latterly  resided  as  its  agent 
at  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
de  Valois.    He  was  living  in  1358. 

There  is  a  law  in  the  state  of  Mexi- 
co, by  which  whoever  kills  another  in 
a  duel,  becomes  answerable  for  his 
debts.    (Le  Seraeur.) 

Cydweli. 


THE  ENDEAVOURER,  No.  V. 

THE  STUDENT  OF  THIRTY- FIVE. 


Serti  intelligunt  mueri,  tarn  din  *e,  dam  oihil 
aguat,  occupmu*  fuiwe.— Sco.  de  llrcv.  Ytt. 


To  the  Endeavourer. 

Sir, — As  I  see  that  your  paper  is 
open  to  Correspondents,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  you  a  letter  to  form 
your  next  number;  and  think  that, 
when  you  shall  have  read  my  account 
of  myself,  and  learned  how  much  I 
have  attempted,  and  how  little  I  have 
performed,  you  will  not  be  unwilling 
to  allow  the  history  of  my  life  a  place 
in  the  Endeavourer. 

1  was  bora  with  some  abilities,  re- 
ceived a  scholastic  education,  and  felt 
at  an  early  age  a  desire  to  distinguish 
myself  in  literature.  Whilst  at  school 
and  at  college,  I  executed  my  tasks  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  my  preceptors  and  fellow -students; 
and,  being  fond  of  reading  and  retire- 
ment, indulged  in  a  wider  range  of 
studies  than  the  generality  of  those 
who  resort  to  universities  for  instruc- 
tion. I  wrote,  however,  but  little. 
Thinking  that  the  years  of  youth  were 
more  profitably  employed  in  acquiring 
knowledge  to  be  produced  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  I  contented  myself  with 
the  transient  applause  which  I  could 
obtain  among  my  associates  from  an 
essay  or  a  rhyme  on  some  temporary 
topic. 

When  I  had  reached  ray  twenty- 
fourth  year,  1  thought  it  time  to  make 
some  serious  effort  for  more  extended 
reputation.  As  I  had  succeeded  to  a 
competent  fortune,  I  had  my  time  at 
my  own  disposal ;  and,  that  I  might 
not  waste  my  early  vigour  and  spirit 
in  domestic  cares  or  pleasures,  deter- 
mined to  continue  for  a  time  unmar- 
ried. I  collected  abundance  of  books, 
and  fixed  my  residence  near  a  public 
library,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty,  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  studies,  to  con- 
sult scarce  volumes  or  manuscripts. 

But  I  found  it  for  a  long  time  not 
easy  to  fix  my  mind  to  a  task.  I  de- 
liberated and  hesitated,  and  amused 
myself  with  one  project  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  another  in  the  evening,  with- 
out applying  to  the  execution  of  any. 
At  length,  1  grew  ashamed  of  indfe- 
termination  and  delay,  and  resolved  to 
force  myself  to  steady  application. 
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My  first  wish  was  to  be  eminent  in 
Poetry ;  and,  in  the  ardour  and  ambi- 
tion of  youth,  I  had  thought  my  powers 
equal  to  an  Epic.  I  contemplated  the 
great  poem  of  Milton,  and  thought 
that  I  could  equal  his  beauties  with- 
out being  guilty  of  his  faults  ;  rise  to 
his  elevations  without  sinking  to  his 
flats ;  and,  instead  of  producing  a 
poem  animated  in  the  early  part,  and 
languid  at  the  close,  continue  a  strain 
unabated  in  spirit  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  sketched  my  plan,  consulted 
authors  with  respect  to  my  characters 
and  incidents,  composed  and  correct- 
ed similes  and  speeches,  and  pleased 
myself  long  with  the  hopes  of  closely 
approaching  perfection.  But  when  1 
began  to  reduce  my  effusions  to  order, 
and  to  revise  them  coolly  after  the 
charm  of  novelty  was  abated,  I  saw 
that  I  had  incurred  many  faults  at- 
tendant on  inexperience,  and  that, 
through  fear  of  being  languid,  1  had 
exalted  my  imagination  to  such  extra- 
vagant flights,  as  it  would  take  long 
time  and  pains  to  correct  and  curtail. 
I  had  sufficient  judgment  to  know  that 
without  such  correction  my  labours 
would  be  useless ;  but  I  was  too  im- 
patient in  the  pursuit  of  renown  to 
allow  myself  to  exercise  it.  I  therefore 
laid  the  work  aside  for  a  while,  with 
a  resolution  to  improve  it  on  such  oc- 
casions as  I  should  feel  inclined,  and 
to  devote  myself  to  some  other  under- 
taking more  easy  of  completion. 

I  still  retained  my  love  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses,  and  proposed  to 
myself  to  write  a  poem  of  the  didactic 
and  descriptive  kind.  I  chose  Agricul- 
ture for  my  subject,  and  read  the  direc- 
tions of  innumerable  authors  concern- 
ing ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping. 
I  walked  in  the  fields  to  observe  the 
husbandmen  at  their  work,  conversed 
with  them  respecting  their  occupa- 
tions, and  versified  their  accounts,  as 
I  strolled  along.  I  wrote  invocations 
to  Ceres,  and  designed  a  tale  to  re- 
lieve, like  that  of  Aristaeus  in  the 
Georgics,  the  dryness  of  precept  and 
description.  But  a  friend,  to  whom  I 
read  portions  of  my  verses,  was  so 
sparing  of  commendation,  that  I  lost 
my  esteem  for  them,  and  threw  them 
into  the  .fire  as  flat  and  spiritless. 

A  remark  which  I  met  with  in  some 
•critic  that  I  was  consulting  then,  in- 
duced me  to  relinquish  for  a  time  ori- 
ginal composition,  and  attempt  some 
poetical  translation.  Chance  fixed  my 


attention  on  Vida's  Christian1,  to  • 
version  of  which  I  eagerly  applied! 
myself.  I  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
epic  when  I  began ;  but,  as  I  proceed- 
ed, and  the  work  became  a  task,  I  be- 
gan insensibly  to  attribute  more  weight 
to  the  objections  of  the  critics  against 
it,  and  as  my  esteem  for  the  poem  de- 
clined,  I  grew  less  resolute  in  the  la- 
bour of  translating  it,  and  at  last 
abandoned  it  in  disgust. 

I  next  looked  round  among  the 
classic  authors,  intending  to  translate 
some  one  that  had  not  been  translated 
before,  and  lighted  on  Nicander,  a 
version  of  whose  Theriaca  I  purposed 
to  accompany  with  learned  notes. 
But  this  attempt  had  the  same  fate  as 
the  preceding.  I  lost  all  hope  of 
pleasing  the  general  reader  by  the 
poem,  and  I  knew  that  the  notes 
would  attract  the  attention  only  of  the 
learned.  I  wished  for  more  general 
reputation,  and  sought  another  subject. 

I  thought  proper  to  try  my  band  at 
prose.  Having  read  largely  in  the 
works  of  metaphysicians,  I  prepared 
to  compose  an  Essay  on  the  Mind. 
This  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  exertion  of  my  whole  powers. 
But  T  found  that  it  was  no  work  for  a 
man  in  haste  to  be  famous.  When  I 
had  spent  two  years  on  it,  I  still  saw 
so  many  particulars  to  be  supplied, 
and  so  much  of  what  I  had  written  to 
be  corrected  and  elucidated,  that  I 
shrunk  from  the  task  in  despair,  and 
left  it,  like  my  epic,  to  be  completed 
on  future  occasions. 

I  then  made  a  similar  descent  in 
prose  to  that  which  I  had  before  made 
in  poetry ;  1  sunk  from  original  com- 
position to  translation.  I  found  my 
attention  fixed,  I  know  not  how,  on 
the  Orations  of  Isocrates,  and  sat 
down  resolutely  to  turn  them  into 
English.  With  ray  first  attempts  I 
was  highly  pleased,  and  calculated  in 
how  many  weeks,  working  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  day,  I  should 
bring  my  labour  to  a  conclusion.  But, 
as  I  proceeded,  my  employment  be- 
came burdensome,  and  I  laid  it  aside 
for  the  same  reasons  as  I  had  before 
relinquished  Vida  and  Nicander. 

My  thoughts  were  next  turned  to 
compilation,  and  I  commenced  a  life 
of  Charlemagne.  But  I  had  to  con- 
sult such  numbers  of  records,  that  I 
could  proceed  but  slowly,  and  was 
soon  weary  of  the  toil.  I  then  set 
myself  to  make  a  collection  of  exccl- 
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lent  Thoughts  from  various  authors,  copy  out,  if  the  public  attention 

and  read  for  six  months  with  no  other  be  recovered  to  matters  of  so  slight 

purpose  than  to  select  and  transcribe,  moment. 

But,  that  my  collection  might  be  com-  It  would  be  a  bad  compliment,  in  a 
plete,  it  was  necessary  to  peruse  all  case  like  the  present,  to  suppose  that 
writers  of  repute,  ancient  and  modern,  my  hypothesis  occurred  only  to 
and  when  could  I  hope  to  range  such  myself.  It  is  a  great  presumption 
a  circle  ?  My  compilation  is  now  of  its  truth,  that  other  minds  have,  by 
with  my  essay  and  my  epic,  to  be  pro-  similar  evidence,  come  to  the  same 
secuted  as  occasion  may  serve.  result ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  without 
I  need  not  detail  to  you  how  many  surprise  that  I  read  the  letter  of  Mr- 
attempts  in  various  branches  of  lite-  B.  Heywood  Bright,  in  your  last  Ma- 
rature  I  have  since  made.  I  have  gazine.  But  1  can  safely  assure  him, 
written  portions  of  tragedies,  comedies,  that  1  never  heard  of  his  concurrence 
operas,  and  farces,  beguu  editions  of  with  me,  as  to  William  Herbert's  hav- 
authors   English    and    Latin,    and  ing  been  the  object  of  the  Sonnets. 


planned  treatises  on  points  of  history 
and  criticism.  Of  all  these  ahempts 
the  success  has  been  the  same.  My 
history  may  be  a  warning  to  inexpe- 
rienced writers,  not  to  undertake  too 
long  or  too  arduous  performances,  and 


From  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Holme  of  Manchester,  I  could 
never  have  heard  what  he  had  con- 
fided to  their  secrecy;  for,  indeed,  I 
have  not  the  honour  (such  I  should 
esteem  it)  to  be  known  to  them ;  and 


not  to  break  off  in  disgust  what  they  having  done  something  for  Shake- 

should  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  speare  in  my  day,  I  should  have  seen 

carry  to  a  conclusion.    1  have  wasted  without  any  regret  the  precedence  of 

a  great  part  of  life  in  laboriously  doing  Mr.  Bright  in  publication  ;  and  have 

nothing ;  for,  though  I  have  laboured  rejoiced  that  a  gentleman,  so  modest 

much,  my  labour  has  been  useless,  as  and  liberal,  had  secured  to  himself, 

nothing  on  which  it  has  been  spent  even  by  my  subject,  an  opportunity  of 

has  been  completed.    After  beginning  literary  distinction, 

compositions  in  every  department  of  How  far  we  have  trodden  the  same 

Literature,  the  first  that  I  have  finished  ground,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to  know, 

for  publication  is  the  letter  which,  at  and  hope  that  he  will  not  think  him- 

the  age  of  thirty-five,  I  address  to  the  self  precluded,  by  my  inquiry,  from 


Endeavourer. 


Inconstanb. 


Mr.  Urban, 
I  THANK  you  for 


Nov.  l. 

the  accurate 
manner  in  which  you  have  given  my 


the  communication  of  his  own.  Un- 
like the  coxcomb  ephemera  of  the  press, 
the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  still  advo- 
cates the  interests  and  the  pleasures 
of  sound  literature ;  the  arena  afforded 
is  sufficiently  ample ;  and,  though  we 


essay  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare    do  not  meet  as  combatants,  we  may 


to  the  public. 

For  my  hypothesis  I  am  willing  to 
answer  by  name,  though  you  have 
kept  to  the  initials  with  which  I 
subscribed  my  inquiry.  You,  who 
know  me,  will  not  suspect  that,  at 
seventy,  I  should  be  conceiving  i hen- 
ries as  to  the  object  of  addresses,  by 
a  poet  even  so  venerated  as  Shake- 


equally  arrive  at  the  same  end,  our 
own  exercise,  and  perhaps  the  public 
information  and  amusement. 

Yours,  &c.        James  Boadrn. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Scopwick  Vicarage, 
Oct.  29. 


THE  honourable  labours  of  our  Bri- 


speare.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  more    tish  antiquaries  since  the  Reformation 


than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  life- 
time of  our  friend  Malone,  that  the 
Apology  of  G.  Chalmers,  for  the  6e- 
lievers  in  Mr.  Ireland,  drew  me  to 
examine  his  very  wild  conceit,  that 
our  poet's  Sonnets  were  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  I  wrote  my  Essay, 
and  selected  my  hero  while  I  was  ena 


have  brought  to  light  many  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  habits,  domestic  as  well 
as  military,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island,  and  its  consecu- 
tive invaders,  by  the  examination  of 
existing  monuments  belonging  ,to  each 
particular  period,  from  the  simple 
mound  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  un- 


moured  of  the  subject ;  and  the  same  sophisticated  Briton,  through  all  the 
volume  contains  other  inquiries  (1  was  gradations  of  systematic  improvement, 
going  to  say  discoveries),  which  I  may    to  the  stately  Norman  castle,  erected 
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Earthwork  at  Laceby,  Lincolnshire. 


[Nov. 


s 


with  an  equal  attention  to  durability 
and  magnificence.  Hut  as,  while  the 
mountain  oak  displays  its  giant  form 
to  every  passer  by,  the  humble  lily  of 
the  valley  blooms  in  its  native  dell 
unseen,  so  antiquity,  though  lavish  of 
her  unwieldy  treasures  she  spreads 
them  freely  before  her  admirers  for 
the  exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity,  in 
her  seclusion  boasts  of  many  hidden 
stores,  which  remain  concealed  till 
accident  or  keen  research  shall  rescue 
them  from  oblivion. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  observa- 
tions by  the  discovery  of  an  earth- 
work, which  I  believe  has  been  wholly 
unnoticed  by  antiquaries,  although  si- 
tuate in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
Roman  road  leading  from  Louth  to 
the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Laceby 
near  Grimsby.    This  road  generally 
forms  a  boundary  to  parishes;  anil 
there  is  little  doubt  but  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans,  although  there  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  existed 
before  the  irruption  of  Caesar,  in  the 
form  of  a  British  trackway.  Along 
its  course  is  a  series  of  entrench- 
ments and  tumuli,  and  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  at  different  periods 
upon  or  near  it.    Adjoining  this  road 
is  a  lofty  eminence  called  Welbeck 
Hill,  which  has  been  increased  in  al- 
titude bv  the  erection  of  an  artificial 
mound  on  its  summit ;  and  hence  it 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction.    At  its  foot  is  the 
earthwork  or  fortification  I  have  re- 
ferred to.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
and  deep  fosse,  witli  high  embank- 
ments on  each  side,  and  constructed    sesses  no  prospect  in  any  direction ; 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  with    even  its  proximity  to  the  Roman  road 
an  accurate  regard  to  the  cardinal    would  present  no  view  of  it  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.    Its  form  is  an    passenger;  and  none  but  a  hermit  or 
oblong  square  of  the  following  dimen-    a  misanthrope  would  condemn  him- 
sions,  with  openings  or  entrances    self  to  the  utter  seclusion  of  such  a 
north  and  south ;  and  at  every  angle    solitary  abode,  in  the  vicinity  of  un- 
a  bastion,  as  represented  in  the  figure,    wholesome  swamps  and  quagmires. 


Now  the  question  is,  for  what  pur- 
pose was  it  originally  intended  ?  The 
country  people  have  a  tradition,  that 
a  gentleman,  many  years  ago,  threw 
up  these  banks  as  the  site  of  a  man- 
sion, but  proceeded  no  further  than 
the  foundations.  This,  however,  is 
altogether  improbable,  for  it  is  the 
most  unlikely  spot  in  nature  to  be 
chosen  for  such  an  edifice.    It  pos- 


The  length  within  the  ramparts  is  440 
feet;  breadth  185  feet,  height  of  the 
banks  13  feet;  breadth  of  the  inner 
hank,  14  feet,  and  of  the  outer,  15 
feet ;  of  the  ditch,  29  feet ;  and  of  the 


Was  it  then  intended  for  a  military 
earthwork  ?  As  an  exploratory  camp, 
it  would  enjoy  the  double  advantage 
of  privacy  and  convenience;  If  a 
watch  station  were  established  on  the 


entrances  north  and  south,  66  feet ;  summit  of  Welbeck  hill,  the  extensive 
the  inner  squares  at  the  angles  about    prospect  over  the  whole  countrv 

r*r\   1  r\n    C  A.   C  l_  '  _1_    C  !   «.        i    .»  .  •         ■  1   /•  . 


30  by  25  feet,  on  two  of  which  facing 
the  south,  which  is  the  accessible 
quarter  from  Welbeck  hill,  are  high 
mounds.  The  ditch,  in  the  eastern 
division,  is  still  brim  full  of  water, 
and  from  its  great  depth  is  impass- 
able without  a  boat. 


afford  the  sentinel  a  view  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  hostile  force  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  by  a  timely  no- 
tice to  all  stragglers  to  retire  into  the 
camp,  no  vestiges  would  remain  of 
the  existence  of  an  army  in  this  situ- 
ation ;  and  it  might  either  lie  snug  in 
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the  encampment,  or  fall  suddenly  on 
the  enemy  as  be  passed  along  the 
road,  as  prudence  might  suggest.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  camp  would  be 
amply  capable  of  accommodating  about 
840  men,  allowing  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  entrance  north  and  south  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  principal  street ;  for 
a  single  tent  for  eight  men,  with  suffi- 
cient space  for  stabling  and  other  con- 
veniences, would  occupy  about  300 
square  feet ;  i.  e.  12  by  25.    This  cal- 
culation would   allow  considerable 
room  for  the  officers'  tents,  and  20 
feet  all  round  the  ramparts,  for  the 
convenience  of  action,  if  attacked.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  un- 
common strength;  embosomed  in  a 
secret  valley,  within  a  short  distance 
of  which  is  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine 
overhung  with  brushwood  that  runs 
through  the  country  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  terminates  in  a  wood 
called  Irby  Holme,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  has  doubtless  been  a 
cavern  or  hiding-place  in  time  of  dan- 
ger.   With  this  in  view,  may  not  the 
camp  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  se- 
curity for  cattle  and  baggage,  women 
and  children,  sick  and  wounded  ?  No- 
thing could  be  better  contrived  for  the 
combined  purposes  of  security  and  se- 
clusion from  public  notice  than  this 
retired  spot,  which  is  hid  from  the 
view  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  un- 
til the  visitor  arrives  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place. 

Near  this  entrenchment  is  a  remark- 
able spring  called  Wei  beck,  which  is 
uniformly  dry  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, but  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March,  a  loud  rumbling  noise  is  heard 
in  the  ground  for  several  successive 
days,  and  at  length  the  water  bursts 
forth  in  a  hundred  places,  with  such 
incredible  force  as  to  fill  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  area  of  the  well  or 
inclosure  of  earth  where  it  is  situated, 
which  is  a  paralellopipcd  of  fifty  yards 
long  by  forty-five  yards  wide,  and  two 
yards  deep;  and  then  entering  into  a 
natural  channel,  it  forms  a  rapid 
stream  during  the  summer,  that  falls 
into  the  river  Freshncy ;  aud  their 
united  waters  are  emptied  into  the 
sea  at  Grimsby.  When  this  spring 
breaks,  several  others  of  smaller  di- 
mensions iu  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, which  appear  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  influence,  buret 
forth  at  the  same  time  ;  and  being  to- 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1832. 


gether  exhausted  about  the  month  of 
October,  they  cease  and  remain  dry 
until  the  reservoir  beneath  the  surface 
is  again  surcharged  by  the  rains  aud 
snows  of  winter.        Geo.  Oliver. 


Letters  op  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell 
to  the  Bishop  op  Dromore. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  5. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you,  agree- 
able to  the  promise  made  in  a  former 
number  of  your  Magazine,  copies  of 
four  original  Letters  addressed  by  Dr. 
Gliomas  Campbell  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore.  Of  the  writer  (who  died 
in  1795)  I  only  know  that  he  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Macartin's,  Clogher.  In 
1777  he  published  anonymously  "A 
Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  in  a  series  of  letters  address- 
ed to  John  Watkinson,  M.D.Svo ;  and 
in  1789,  "Strictures  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Literary  History  of  Ire- 
land/' &c.  8vo.  Appended  to  the 
latter  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
Government  and  Constitution  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  originally  printed  in 
Gough's  edition  of  Camden.  The 
letters  themselves  will  best  serve  to 
illustrate  some  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  literary  history  of 
the  writer,  such  as  his  controversy 
with  Vallancey,  his  Life  of  Gold- 
smith the  Poet,  &c.  most  of  which  are 
cither  unknown  or  forgotten.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  some  biographi- 
cal memoranda  of  Dr.  Campbell,  who, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings, 
and  the  Letters  now  published,  was  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  considerable 
talent.  These  qualities,  in  all  proba- 
bility, obtained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  knew 
well  how  to  choose  his  correspond- 
ents, and  to  estimate  their  worth.  In 
my  next  communication,  I  will  send 
you  some  Letters  of  Mr.  Cooper  Wal- 
ker, addressed  to  the  same  prelate. 
Yours,  &c.  F.  M. 


My  Lord, 


(No.  1.) 

No.  28,  Dacre-street, 
Feb.  20,  [17]88. 
I  rec41  your  letter  (which,  by  y*  bye, 
has  not  a  little  intoxicated  my  weak 
head)  when  I  was  packing  up  for 
Dublin,  where  I  was  but  three  days 
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Letters  of  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell. 


[Not. 


when  I  was  attacked  by  such  a  cold 
as  obliged  me  to  call  in  yr  faculty.  I 
have,  however,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,*  &  begged  [him]  to  put  me  down, 
&  Mr.  Ledwitch,  as  subscribers  to  his 
work,  i  told  him  that  it  wd  be  hard 
to  get  y«  Trias  Thattmaturga,f  but 
gave  him  hopes  of  Burke's  Domini- 
cana.X  I  long  to  see  your  Lordship, 
and  to  know  whether  I  have  gone  too 
far  respecting  Col.  V.  [Vallancey]  as 
some  people  tell  me  I  have,  and  whe- 
ther 1  have,  in  other  matters,  gone 
astray ;  for  I  am  now,  knowingly  & 
wittingly,  beginning  to  deviate,  as  y* 
10th  century  affords  so  little  matter. 

1  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  quod  propria* 
ad  not,  that  Mr.  G rattan's  speech, § 
however  it  is  censured  by  some,  has 
made  deep  impressions.  Mr.  Leslie, 
of  Glaslough,  whose  son  is  sheriff  of 
Monaghan,  tells  me  that  a  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  Monaghan  next  Friday, 
in  order  to  consider  of  sd  speech,  and 
give  it  efficacy  there.  This,  you  see, 
is  but  a  beginning  of  what  you  will 
probably  hear  more  of,  before  ye  as- 
sizes are  over.  Were  I  not  so  subject 
to  despair,  I  wd  freely  declare  my  opi- 
nion that  a  good  compromise  shd  be 
thought  of,  as  soon  as  possible.  Grat- 
tan  has  perseverance,  and  that  perse- 
verance has  never  failed  of  success  in 
questions  where  there  was  less  pros- 
pect of  success  than  in  this,  where 
every  man's  interest  and  prejudice  is  in 
his  favour.  Government,  to  be  sure, 
may  stifle  this  business  for  some  ses- 
sions, but  in  y*  interim  y*  fire  will  be 
kindling,  till  it  mounts  into  such  a 
blaze,  as  will  not  be  in  their  power, 
perhaps  not  in  their  inclination,  to 
extinguish.  The  quaere  then  is, — 
would  it  not  be  better  to  make  decent 
terms,  whilst  yc  country  is  as  yet 
quiet?    Forgive,  my  Ld,  these  crude 


conceptions,  but  time  will  open,  per- 
haps, a  brighter  prospect;  which  to 
my  view  was  never  yet  so  clouded. 
But  1  write  from  mere  feeling,  and  I 
hope  my  fears  are  groundless.  I  am, 
my  Lord,  with  ye  most  devoted  re- 
spect, your  Lordship's  most  dutiful 
and  humble  servant, 

Tho.  Campbell. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore, 


(No.  2.) 

My  Lord,  Clones,  Dee.  15,  [1 7]88. 
My  last  was  written  under  y* 
impression  of  fear.  Mr.  Grattan's 
speech  and  a  consequent  call  from 
y*  sheriff  of  this  county  to  give  ef- 
fect to  his  scheme  (if  any  he  had) 
operated,  I  remember,  on  me  as  y* 
hovering  kite  does  upon  yc  small  birds, 
when  he  is  going  to  souse  upon 
them.  But  I  now  begin  to  hope  that, 
I  was  under  a  false  alarm.  However, 
my  opinion  of  that  gentleman  has  al- 
ways been  yc  same,  and  therefore  I 
had  (I  own  to  you)  inserted  a  stricture 
on  another  part  of  his  conduct,  to- 
wards y  conclusion  of  y*  enclosed 
sketch ;  which,  upon  more  mature 
deliberation,  I  blotted  out,  reserving 
such  reflections  for  our  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Ireland.\\ 

These  sheets  were  drawn  up  last 
spring,  at  y*  pressing  instance  of  Mr. 
Gough,  who  limited  roe  to  a  month 
(though  I  got  this  only  last  week). 
At  that  time  I  had  not  a  single  book 
in  Dublin,  and  but  few  of  my  papers ; 
which  circumstance  I  observe,  not 
as  an  apology  for  its  obvious  imper- 
fections, but  as  it  afforded  me  another 
specimen  of  yc  liberality  of  our  Celtic 
antiquaries.  Mr.  Archdale,  author  of 
y*  Monasticon,^f  and  librarian  to  Mr. 
Burton  Conyngham,  refused  me  y 


*  This  letter  of  Dr.  C.  to  TinkcrUm  is  printed  in  the  Correspondence  of  Pin- 
kerton,  vol.  i.  p.  17H. 

f  Triadis  Thaumalnrgce,  she  Dhorum  Patriciix  Columba  ct  lirigidcr,  t/ibernice 
Sanctorum  Ada,  folio.  Lovnn.  1G47,  by  John  Colgan,  an  Irish  friar  mendicant, 
and  lecturer  of  divinity  fit  Louvain. 

\  Wberma  Dominieana,  the  I/istoriu  I'roviiicia  Ifibcrtihc  (frdinis  Pnrdiaforum, 
per  Tho.  de  fiurqo  [Bishop  of  Ossoryj,  4-to.  Col.  Ap'ipp.  1762.  The  Supple- 
ment to  this  work,  printed  in  1772,  is  of  extreme  rarity.  A  copy  has  been  re- 
cently purchased  for  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

§  On  the  1 1th  Feb.  I7S8,  on  a  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of 'Tithes.  Printed  in  the  collection  of  G  rattan's  Speeches;  vol  ii.  p.  27,  8vo, 
1822. 

||  This  work  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  published,  although  part  of  it  was 
printed  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Campbell's  death,  in  179J.  See  Piukerton's  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  i.  p.  3i)0. 

J  Monasticon  Hibernicuni,  or  a  History  of  the  Abbies,  &c.  in  Ireland,  by  Mervyn 
Archdall,  AM.  4to,  Dublin,  178C. 
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loan  of  yc  most  common  books  (some 
of  which  I  had  duplicates  of  in  yf 
country),  though  formerly  not  only 
his  own  library,  but  Mr.Conyngham's, 
were,  through  him,  as  open  to  me  as 
my  own. 

Were  I  sure  of  meeting  your  Lord- 
ship in  Dublin,  about  ye  meeting  of 
Parliament,  I  shd  trouble  you  no  fur- 
ther with  deciphering  my  scrawl,  but, 
like  others,  who,  having  received  one 
favour,  think  themselves  intitled  to 
two,  and  so  on,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
begging  your  advice  on  yc  present  oc- 
casion, I  have  a  notion  of  republish- 
ing Jerneus*  in  a  volume,  next  spring, 
after  revising  and  correcting  it ;  and  I 
mean  to  throw  it  into  sections,  sup- 
port doubtful  points  with  notes  and 
authorities,  and  upon  y*  whole,  illus- 
trate and  enlarge  it  by  additions,  after 
having  expunged  a  great  deal.  The 
interval  between  St.  Patrick  and 
Henry  II.  making  a  period  of  about 
700  years,  appears  to  me  in  itself  com- 
plete, though  I  wd  call  it  y*  obscure 
period.  I  know  that  times  are  divided 
into  y«  unknown,  y*  fabulous,  and 
historical ;  but  Ireland  is  in  almost 
every  thing  particular.  And  this  pe- 
riod, though  not  unmixed  with  fable, 
has  a  certain  portion  of  certainty, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  strictly 
called  historical,  it  may  fairly  be  call- 
ed ye  obscure  period.  Indeed,  what- 
ever light  dawns  upon  it,  arises  from 
y«  ecclesiastical  quarter,  and  therefore 
I  more  willingly  accorded  with  Ed- 
mund Burke's  idea,  of  taking  little 
notice,  in  my  civil  history,  of  yc  times 
antecedent  to  ye  English  revolution. 
So  that  this  meditated  republication 
might  in  some  measure  serve  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  my  magnum  opus.  The 
title  purposed  for  this  little  work  is, 
Memoirs  (for  I  dare  not  call  it  even 
Sketch)  of  the  Religion  and  Letters  (or 
Literature)  of  Ireland,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  the  5th  Cen- 
tury to  the  establishment  of  Papal  Su- 
premacy, and  conformity  to  the  Roman 


Ritual  in  the  12M.f  Now,  my  Lord, 
yv  question  is,  do  you  think,  from 
what  you  have  seen,  that  this  subject 
can  be  made  of  sufficient  importance 
for  republication  ?  I  have  been  also 
thinking  of  adding,  in  y*  same  vo- 
lume, this  same  enclosed  sketch,  purg- 
ed of  its  errors,  and  fortifyed  with 
notes,  and  an  appendix,  stating  ab 
origine  y  revenues  of  Ireland ;  in  or- 
der to  remove  whatever  is  there  ad- 
vanced which  may  seem  paradoxical, 
respecting  yc  sufficiency  of  y*  heredi- 
tary revenue  for  y*  support  of  y*  esta- 
blishments. This,  my  Lord,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  cardinal  point :  for  y«  ex- 
pediency of  a  Union  can  never  become 
popular  in  Ireland,  till  yc  nation  is 
convinced  that  a  King  of  England  has 
resources  sufficient  for  governing  Ire- 
land, without  any  new  aids  from  his 
Parliament  here ;  as  his  predecessors 
have  more  than  once  done.  The  sanc- 
tion of  popular  consent,  and  ye  mode 
of  collecting  ye  revenues,  is  all  that 
makes  our  Parliaments  ostensibly  ne- 
cessary. I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
not  suspect  that  I  mean  to  deprive 
you  of  your  peerage.  No!  But  I 
have  been  long  of  opinion  that  yc  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy  (in  bo  few  hands) 
is  very  insecure  and  precarious,  till 
a  thorough  incorporation  of  yc  two 
islands  is  effected.  I  am,  with  y« 
most  unbounded  respect,  your  Lord- 
ship's most  dutiful  and  humble  ser- 
vant, Tho.  Campbell. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 


(No.  3.) 

My  Lord,        Aug.  3,  [1 7] 90. 

I  beg  pardon  for  not  having  acknow- 
ledged ye  receipt  of  yr  second  volume 
of  Goldsmith,  which  you  were  so  good 
as  to  leave  with  my  brother;  and  I 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
amendment  of  my  inscription — y*  in- 
sertion of  Dei  was  indiapensible. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  y*  5th 
vol.  of  y«  Collectanea  ?$    I  really  think 


•  "  In  the  new  evening  paper,  called  the  Dublin  Chronicle,  appeared  lately  some 
strictures  on  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  which  you  should  by  al 
means  see.    They  first  appeared  under  the  signature  °f  Jcmcus  in  the  Dublin  Chro- 
nicle for  December  24-th,  and  again  Dec.  27th." — Letter  from  Bp.  Percy  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  Jan.  16,  1788,  in  the  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

+  This  publication  aimeure  d  in  8vo,  Dublin,  1789,  under  the  title  of  "  Strictures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Ireland,"  &c. 

\  In  the  Appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Vallancey's  Collectanea,  were  some 
acrimonious  remarks  on  the  writings  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  a  reprint  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Hibernian  Journal,  May  13,  1778,  signed  Nostradamus  Hibcrukus, 
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y  Col.  is  angry,  and  that  furor  ira 
brevis  est.  As  to  Nostradamus  (which, 
by  y«  bye,  was  written  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
in  imitation  of  Voltaire's  ridicule  of 
Rousseau),  I  suppose  y*  Col.  gave  it  as 
a  remnant  of  antiquity,  for  it  is  as  old 
as  ye  morocco  coin,  and  perhaps  as 
old  as  ye  Yola  Sorxj. 

Ledwich  (i.e.  Of  ho)  writes  me  word, 
that  he  and  (Veritas)  Beau  ford  are 
preparing  a  pamphlet,  which  they  say 
is  to  be  laughable ;  against  which  side 
y*  laugh  may  rise,  is  to  me  (I  own  it) 
problematical.  They  talk  of  London 
for  ye  publication,  but  I  have  told 
them  that  nothing  of  y*  kind  will  be 
attended  to  there.  Dublin  is  vc  only 
spot  where  ye  Collectanea  de  rebus  Hi- 
bemicis  is  known,  except  to  some 
twenty  readers,  and  they  have  no 
muscles  for  a  laugh. 

This  same  Church  keeps  me  so  en- 
gaged, that  1  can  think  of  nothing 
else ;  almost  every  workman  and  la- 
bourer 1  pay  by  anticipation,  or  fore- 
hand, as  they  call  it.  I  have  not 
wrote  a  line  for  Goldsmith*  this 
month  and  more,  yet  I  meditate  an- 
other Life,  viz.  a  Valtanciad,  or  y*  life 
and  actions,  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  Colonel  Collectaneus,  &c.  who  died 

of  an  air  omental  frenzy,  July  y*  

1790,  after  suffering  excruciating 
agonies  of  mind,  since  y*  —  of  August, 
1/89. 

The  sinking  of  my  ink  in  this  paper 
proves  me  literally  to  be  atramental, 
as  y«  Colonel  says  I  am.  But  no  cha- 
racter can  be  deep  enough  to  express 
how  much  I  am  devoted  to  your 
Lordship.  Tho.  Campbell. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
Merrion-sfreet,  Dublin. 

(No.  4.) 

My  Lord,  Sept.  9,  1790. 

Just  returned  from  y*  visitation  at 
Clogher,  1  Bit  down  to  thank  you  for 
your  Sermon.  Your  character  of  ye 
Irish  is  so  just,  that  if  I  ever  come  to 
that  part  of  y*  history  of  Ireland, 


mas  Campbell,  [Nor. 

where  it  should  be  introduced,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  y*  present  times,  it 
shall  be  adopted-  Apropos !  at  Clog- 
her I  rec'  a  long  anonymous  letter 
from  London,  directed  to  me  there  at 
larpe,,  which,  after  paying  some  com- 
pliments, and  finding  some  faults  with 
y*  Strictures,  gives  me  some  counsel 
respecting  that  same  history  which  I 
meditate. 

The  writer  of  y*  review  in  Steater's 
paper  (of  whom  you  inquire),  is,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Ledwich  author  of  ye  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland,  published  monthly. 
That  my  opinion  coincides  with  your 
Lordship's,  I  am  at  once  proud  and 
sorry  to  say — proud  of  agreeing  with 
you  in  sentiment,  but  sorry  that  y* 
writer  is  so  industrious  to  make  V — y 
[Vallancey]  a  man  of  consequence. 
That  unfortunate  Review  is  neither 
conducted  with  y«  temper,  method,  or 
judgement  of  scholarship.  My  idea 
was  merely,  in  what  1  mentioned  to 
your  Lordship,  to  give  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, y*  contradictions  of  y?  Collec- 
tanea, and  those  risible  absurdities  (if 
absurdities  were  not  too  dull  for  ridi- 
cule) with  which  it  abounds  above 
any  farrago  I  have  met  with.  But 
this  would  be  a  task  of  penance,  for 
who  could  read  over  again  what  I 
have  read  ? — But  1  must  do  him  (i.  e. 

V  y)  justice  ;  he  does  not  say  that 

Nostradamus  Hibernicns  is  antique ;  it 
was  only  my  awkwardness  of  expres- 
sion that  conveyed  y*  idea.  However, 
Dr.  Hales,  who  was  here  with  me 
last  week,  when  I  rec4  your  Lordship's 
last  favour,  assures  me  that  it  was 
not  Dr.  Wilson,  as  I  supposed,  who 
wrote  that  really  witty  paper,  but  an- 
other of  y*  Fellows,  who  had  y*  prin- 
cipal hand  in  Prancericna. 

As  to  Goldsmith,  of  which  you  en- 
quire,  and  concerning  which  Maurice 
Goldsmith  has  been  inquiring,  it  is  in 
such  a  state,  that  I  think  1  could 
finish  the  remainder  atrrente  preh.f 
My  greatest  difficulty  now,  is  to  have 
rt  transcribed  so  as  that  your  Lord- 
ship could  cast  an  eye  over  it.  1  have 


in  ridicule  of  Dr.  CVs  "  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,*'  8vo. 
1777.    See  also  a  letter  in  the  Gents.  Mag.  for  1790,  pt.  i.  p.  318,  comm 
Dr.  Campbell's  M  Strictures"  in  connexion  with  the  theories  of  Vallancey. 

•  See  note  to  the  next  letter. 

t  The  work  here  alladed  to,  was  evidently  a  MS.  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and 
apparently  the  same  (with  some  alterations)  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
Miscellaneous  Works,  in  4-  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1801,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Dromore 
refers  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols,  printed  in  the  «  Illustrations,"  vol.  vi.  p.  583,  and 
says,  it  had  been  compiled  under  L: 
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tried  one  or  two  country  schoolmas- 
ters, but  though  they  can  write,  they 
cannot  read — my  writing.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  Mrs.  Percy's  illness  leaves 
you  still  undecided  as  to  your  time  of 
setting  out  for  England.    I  should 
have  strained  a  point  to  deliver  you 
all  y«  papers  there  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  make  such 
alterations  and  amendments  as  your 
better  judgement  might  point  out.  I 
have  made  large  quotations  here  and 
there,  from  Goldsmith's  own  works, 
and  have  ventured  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy, 
and  that  part  of  y«  Traveller  which  re- 
fers to  it.    I  have  also  defended  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village  upon  ye  facts 
and  principles  of  Dr.  Price,  and  have 
run  y*  risque  of  censure  for  digression 
in  drawing  some  political  consequences 
respecting  this  my  poor  native  coun- 
try, and  have  mounted  my  hobby- 
horse  in   recommending  an  Union. 
But,  my  Lord,  if  I  have  digressed, 
and  so  transgressed,  I  am  ready  to 
kiss  ye  rod : 

M  Audcbo  qiuecunque  parum  splendoris 
habebant, 

Et  sine  pondere  erunt,  et  honore  inditroa 
ferentur,  fdant." 
Scripia  movcre  loco,  quamvis  in  vita  rece- 

You  gave  me  hopes  that  you  wa 
draw  up  a  sketch  of  what  you  would 

wish  sh**  appear  respecting  Sr   

Parrot,  &c. 

I  met  A.deacon  Friend  in  ye  morn- 
ing of  y«  visitation  at  Clogher.  He 
told  me  that  Mr.  Moore  was  so  satis- 
fyed  at  yp  offers  he  made  (at  y*  meet- 
ing of  which  I  once  wrote  to  you), 
that  he  takes  no  part  in  y«  business  ; 
but  I  did  not  find  at  Aughnacloy,  as  1 

fasscd,  that  matters  were  as  settled  as 
could  wish.    1  gave  ye  Primate's 
message  to  my  brother. 

1  am,  &c.      Tho.  Campbell. 


Mr.  Urban,       Cl{fton,  Aug.  7. 

ON  looking  over  a  paper  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Archarologia, 
which  gives  a  list  of  words  in  the 
Yorshire  dialect,  I  was  struck  by  the 
great  resemblance  which  many  of  them 
bear  to  the  German,  from  whence  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  derived.  I 
here  insert  some,  which  may  perhaps 
prove  interesting  to  such  of  your  rea- 
ders as  are  acquainted  with  the  Teu- 
tonic tongue. 


Bain,  adj.  near,  easy,  obvious.  The 
hainest  gate  signifies  the  shortest 
way.  From  the  German  Bahnew, 
to  make  accessible. 

Beal,  a  hot,  inflamed  tumour,  from  G. 
Bcule,  a  swelling ;  modern  English, 
a  boil. 

Blate,  adj.  bashful,  from  G.  Blode, 
same  signification. 

Cop,  the  head,  from  G.  Koph,  same 
signification. 

Growsome,  ugly,  frightful,  from  G. 
Grausam,  same  signification. 

Lief,  willingly  ;  Liefer  more  willing, 
from  G.  Liebcr. 

Mm  or  Mund,  the  mouth,  from  G. 
Mund,  same  signification. 

Shock,  twelve  sheaves  of  corn,  from 
G.  Schock,  a  heap  of  corn. 

Stark,  stiff,  from  G.  Starch,  same  sig- 
nification. 

Stoche,  a  stab  with  a  weapon,  from 
G.  Stochen,  to  thrust  or  poke.  In 
manufactories  the  person  who  at- 
tends to  the  fires  is  denominated  a 
Stoker. 

Waitc  and  Wake,  to  watch  by  a  corpse, 
from  G.  Wachen,  to  watch.  Hence 
the  Irish  Wake,  and  the  military 
Bivouack. 

Holt  a,  hills  covered  with  wood,  from 

G.  Holz,  a  wood. 
Farond,  a  preparation  for  a  journey, 
from  G.  Fahren,  to  go. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the 
"  Fare"  of  our  hackney  coach- 
men, and  the  expression  a  sea 
or  way-faring  man. 
Walle,  to  boil,  from  G.  Wallen,  same 
signification. 
The  possessors  of  the  elective 
franchise  at  Taunton,  Somer- 
set, are  denominated  Pot- Wal- 
lopers, or  Boilers. 
Whilk,  which,  from  G.  Welcher,  same 

signification. 
Wighty,  strong,  active,  from  G.  Wich- 

tig,  weighty,  powerful. 
Geek,  to  toss  the  head,  from  G.  Gekcn, 

to  be  petulant,  or  to  jeer  any  one. 
Beck,  a  mountain  stream,  from  G. 
Back,  a  brook. 

Our  Transatlantic  brethren,  who,  as 
is  well  known,  are  of  very  mixed  origin, 
have  incorporated  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Germanisms  into  their  language. 
Thus  they  denominate  their  morning 
libation  a  gum  tickler.  This  is  not 
very  intelligible,  until  we  discover  that 
the  German  word  Gaum  signifies  the 
Palate.  Again,  to  say  of  any  one 
that '«  he  is  the  slimmest  gentleman  in 
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all  Boston,"  would  be  considered  as  a 
term  of  reproach  in  America,  though 
certainly  not  here.  The  mystery  how- 
ever is  solved,  when  we  find  that 
schlimm"  in  the  German,  signifies 
"  mean  or  paltry."  Rejecting  how- 
ever the  common  dialect  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Teutonic  will  be  found 
not  only  in  our  own,  but  even  in  the 
Southern  languages  of  Europe. 

Yours,  &c.         H.  Philipps. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  17. 

UPON  referring  lately  to  your  Ma- 
gazine for  August  1829,  I  find  at  p. 
187,  the  following  inscription  upon  a 
stone  in  the  Church  of  Clapton  in 
Suffolk, 

"Cbr.  Grove.  A.  M.  Au!«  Cltr. 
Principibu*  octo  subjcctu%  Hector  ubi  olim 
Kigibus  Anehacis  aolvcbat  Ludrica  Tellus 
Dc  Careen-  Siraoois,  et  Murus  Saxcus  ad&Ut ;" 

with  a  request  of  an  explanation  from 
some  Suffolk  correspondent.  It  may 
not  even  now  be  too  late  to  offer  the 
following,  by  way  of  commentary. 

Christopher  Grove  was  of  Clare 
Hall,  B.A.  1705,  M.A.  1709-  In  1718 
or  1719,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Hemingston,  in  Suffolk,  of 
which  he  continued  the  incumbent  till 
his  death  in  1769-  Now,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  took  his  first  degree,  he 
must  have  been  born  in  1684,  and 
consequently  lived  during  the  reigns 
of,  or  was  the  subject  of  eight  Princes  ; 
viz.  Charles  II.  James  II.  William, 
Mary,  Anne,  George  I.  George  II.  and 
George  III. 

Rector  ubi  olim,  &c.  viz.  Heming- 
stone  ;  where  the  manor  was  held  of 
the  King  in  sorjeanty,  by  a  ludicrous 
tenure ;  "  p'  qua  debuit  Tenens  facere 
die  Natal.  D'ni  singulis  annis  coram 
D'no  Rege  unum  saltum,  et  si  Actum, 
et  unum  bumbulum."  Testa  dc  Nc- 
vill,  p.  286.  This  was  afterwards 
considered  an  indecent  service,  and 
was  rated  at  16*.  8rf.  the  year.  One 
Baldwin,  who  formerly  held  these 
lamb,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Baldwin  le  Pettour.    See  Gent.  Mag. 

Jan.  1827,  p.  15. 

De  Carcerc  Simonis.  This  is  ob- 
scure. Rowland  le  Sarcere  held  the 
lands  here  upon  the  above  tenure. 
Blount's  Frag.  Antiq.  Can  the  allu- 
sion be  to  this  person  ? 


Murus  Saxeus.  In  Hemingston  was 
formerly  "  an  ancient  building  neere 
the  spring  head,  which  did  of  late  be- 
long to  the  family  of  Cantrell.  The 
chiefe  of  that  family  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  gentlemen.  Sir  Ralphc  Can- 
trell, kut.  the  last  of  that  family,  sold 
it  to  Robert  Shaw,  gent,  a  merchant 
in  Ipswich,  whose  sonne  Robert  is 
owner  of  it  this  year,  1655.  There 
belongs  to  it  an  ancient  tenement  call- 
ed Stone  Hall,  now  com'only  Stone 
Wall."  The  spot  where  the  road  from 
Henley  to  Gosbcck  crosses  that  from 
Otley  to  Caddenham,  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  Stone  Walls ;  but  there  are  no 
remains  of  ancient  walls  or  buildings 
now  in  existence.  This  is  in  the 
parish  of  Hemingston.  D.  A.  Y. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  31. 

IN  my  last  communication  I  ven- 
tured to  state  my  opinion  that  the 
coins  of  the  early  Britons  were  imi- 
tated from  those  of  the  Greeks.  I 
know  not  what  reply  it  may  elicit 
from  any  of  your  intelligent  Corre- 
spondents ;  but  allow  me  to  add  a  few 
additional  facts  which  ought  to  have 
been  appended  to  that  paper.  In  all 
ages,  I  believe,  it  can  be  pretty  clearly 
proved,  that  the  coins  of  those  states 
in  which  the  arts  flourished  formed 
the  model  of  barbarian  moneyers,  and 
even  of  England  herself,  up  to  a  no 
very  distant  period.  The  learned 
Spanheim  observes,  that  the  coins  of 
Carthage  and  Corinth  were  imitated 
by  barbarian  states ;  witness  the  rude 
coins,  with  the  types  of  the  money  of 
those  cities,  bearing  unknown  or' ra- 
ther unexplained  characters.  Rude 
antique  imitations  of  the  Tetradrachms 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Lysima- 
chus,  are  not  of  very  unfrequent  oc- 
currence. 

The  coins  of  the  first  race  of  French 
Kings  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  plates  in  Le  Blanc 
and  Bouteroue,  and  the  original  of 
nearly  half  the  types  of  our  Saxon 
pennies  is  quite  as  obvious.  Our  early 
Anglo- French  coins  are  closely  copied 
from  those  of  the  continental  princes. 
When  the  gold  coins  called  Jioriru  first 
appeared,  they  were  evidently  much 
admired  ;  and,  although  the  type  had 
nothing  in  it  appropriate  to  France, 
we  find  the  Heur-de-luce  on  the  gold 
coins  of  French  princes  sooa  after; 
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and  finally,  the  type  was  adopted  by 
our  Edward  the  Third.  The  double 
denier  of  this  king,  struck  in  France, 
has  a  type  very  similar  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  legend  on  the  obverse)  to 
those  of  Charles  Duke  of  Brittany. 
This,  by  the  by,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  stroke  of  policy  than  as 
indicating  a  want  of  taste  in  the  Eng- 
lish raoneyers.  Edward's  French  sub- 
jects might  look  with  suspicion  on  a 
new  coin,  and  the  types  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  were  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  an  original  design  :  every 
body  the  least  acquainted  with  coins, 
may  image  how  easily  the  counterfeit 
sterlings  imported  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  our  Edward  the  First, 
might  have  deceived  the  illiterate.  The 
most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Card- 
well's  recently  published  Lectures,  is 
that  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  the  uniform  rudeness  of  the 
Athenian  coins  ;  namely,  by  supposing 
that  the  Athenians  knew  that  their 
money  circulated  among  foreign  na- 
tions, and  therefore  feared  to  make 
any  improvement  in  its  fabric,  lest  it 
should  be  considered  changed  in  its 
purity  of  metal  as  well  as  in  execu- 
tion. Most  of  the  types  of  the  Anglo- 
French  money  appear  to  me  to  indi- 
cate that  our  roonarchs  were  sensible 
of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of 
any  remarkable  change  in  the  cur- 
rent coin.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
by  our  grand-children,  that  the  pieces 
of  silver  without  a  glimpse  of  the  type, 
which  circulated  in  this  country  a'few 
years  since,  were  considered  by  the 
vulgar  "  more  like  money"  than  the 
new  coinage  which  succeeded  it. 

Few  coin  collectors  can  have  failed 
to  notice  a  foreign  coin  very  often 
found  in  England.  I  have  seldom  en- 
countered a  parcel  of  old  silver  with- 
out meeting  with  it.  It  is  of  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  continental 
fjrox :  the  obverse  has  an  ancient 
shaped  shield  charged  with  the  arms 
of  Burgundy  ;  legend,  karolvs  :  dei  : 
gra  :  uvx  :  by  ho  :  co  :  fla  :  reverse, 
a  kind  of  cross  fleury  ;  legend,  sit  : 

NOMEN  :  DOMINI  :  HENEDIC'TVM.  This 

piece  is  a  gros  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
famous  Duke  of  Burgundy.*  and  I  am 
led  to  notice  it  merely  from  its  being 
so  frequently  found  in  this  country. 


•  Sec  "  Trait*'  des  Alonnoies  des  Ba 
rons,"  &c.  par  Tobicscn  Duby,  tome  I. 


They  are  often  met  with  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, Leicestershire,  and  Derby- 
shire ;  and  during  the  demolition  of 
old  London  Bridge,  two  or  three  were 
found  round  the  base  of  the  starlings. 
I  know  of  no  other  old  continental 
coin  so  often  met  with  in  England.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  account  for  this,  but 
I  would  ask  of  the  experienced  anti- 
quary whether  these  pieces  might  not 
have  once  filled  the  pouches  of  the 
Flemings  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke  field  on  the  side  of  the  counter- 
feit Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  ? 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  money  of  Henry  the  Third's  last 
coinage,  that  is  to  say,  the  pennies 
with  the  long  cross,  were  the  only 
coins  of  that  King  bearing  numerals 
signifying  to  which  of  our  Henries 
they  owed  their  origin ;  but  1  have 
lately  met  with  two  pennies  which  I 
must  attribute  to  this  king,  and  which 
appear  to  me  to  indicate  to  which  mo- 
narch they  belong.  The  first  has  on 
the  reverse  the  well-known  short  cross; 
legend,  +  ter  .  rionlvnd  ;  the  other 
has  a  like  cross,  with  +  willelm  .  t  . 
on  .  lv. — Mr.  Ruding  has  given  te- 
riri  as  one  of  Henry's  moneyers ; 
and  these  letters  certainly  occur  on 
many  of  his  coins,  without  any  dot  or 
separation,  but  they  would  appear  to 
have  the  same  meaning  as  those  on 
the  one  above  described.  The  other 
coin,  with  t  .  on  .  lv  .  may  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  some,  as  many 
of  Henry's  pennies  have  other  letters 
similarly  placed,  as  b  .  f.  &c.  &c.  But 
the  first  appears  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive. 

In  commenting  on  the  coins  of 
Henry  III.  with  the  long  cross,  Mr. 
Ruding  observes,  "  It  is  extraordinary 
that  both  the  author  of  these  Annals 
(of  Waverley)  and  also  Matthew  Paris, 
should  have  omitted  to  state  the  most 
remarkable  particular  in  which  these 
coins  differed  from  all  which  preceded 
them  ;  I  mean  the  distinction  of  nv- 
merafs  or  words  equivalent,  to  shew 
to  which  king  of  the  name  of  Henry 
they  belonged."  f — The  silence  of 
these  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
numerals  has  inclined  a  friend  of 
mine  to  suppose  that  the  word  (or 
contraction)  of  terc  i  was  placed  on 


f  Annals  of  tlie  Coinage  of  Britain 
&c.  in  note,  p.  3o.>,  vol.  I. 
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of  the  pennies  of  Henry's  first 
coinage.  I  do  not  consider  the  dot 
after  the  word  or  letters  trr  .  to  he  a 
mint  mark,  as  such  minute  distinc- 
tions appear  not  to  have  been  in  use 
until  long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  111. 

Erratum. — In  my  last  communica- 
tion, p.  212,  line  3,  for  *  countries' 
read  counties. 

Yours,  &c.      J.  Y.  Akrhman. 


Bfa.U»ur.  H^Z\CA. 

YOUR  discriminating  and  judi- 
cious Correspondent  Mr.  Milner  of 
Hull,  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
iron  arrow  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  that  preserved  at  this  place  are  of 
the  same  length  ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
there  is  scarce  half  an  inch  difference, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  one  found  at 
York.  There,  however,  all  the  simi- 
larity ends.  I  once  very  minutely 
examined  that  iron  arrow,  with  a  view 
to  its  purchase,  as  it  was  to  be  in  a 
sale  by  auction,  and  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  of  its  antiquity.  It  was  rather 
thicker  than  a  brass  stair-rod,  and  as 
regular  throughout  its  length.  A 
nock  had  been  made  quite  in  the  mo- 
dern style,  but  too  narrow  to  have 
admitted  an  ordinary  sized  bow-string; 
there  was  an  imitation  of  feathers, 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  a  barbed 
pile.  My  conclusion,  which  I  have 
never  seen  reason  to  alter,  was,  that 
it  had  been  fabricated  for  the  left  hand 
of  a  statue  of  Diana.  That  in  the 
armoury  of  Goodrich  Court  has  a 
'wide  nock,  like  the  Asiatic  arrows, 
but  more  especially  the  Turkish,  not 
being  of  bone  or  horn,  but  merelv  cut 
in  the  wood,  which  in  fashioning  the 
arrow  was  left  to  project  on  each  side 
to  give  it  substance,  and  the  shaft  is 
further  made  to  swell  about  one-third 
from  the  point,  and  the  barbed  pile  is 
not  put  on  with  its  socket  flush  with 
wood,  but  with  what  is  technically 
termed  a  shoulder,  in  order  to  give 
timely  warning  to  the  archer  when  to 
loose,  that  he  might  not  overdraw  the 
arrow. 

What  Mr.  Milner  suggests  relative 
to  the  length  of  the  cloth  yard  is  very 
rational,  and  I  hope  some  of  your 
Correspondents  will  follow  up  this 
suggestion,  but  he  is  quite  wrong  in 


supposing  I  have  '*  opportunities  for 
research."  Should  he  ever  visit  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  he  will  see  how  I 
have  been  occupied  for  these  last  three 
years ;  as,  since  I  left  London,  I  have 
scarce  found  time  to  read  any  book. 

Ascham  informs  us  that  sheaf  ar- 
rows had  flat  heads  (which  is  the 
case  with  that  in  my  possession) 
when  for  short  lengths.  He  recom- 
mends that  they  should  have  a  shoul- 
der for  the  purpose  before  mentioned  ; 
not  be  so  long  for  war  as  generally 
made,  though  impossible  to  decide  the 
size;  have  large  or  small  breasts  as 
suits  the  archer,  and  should  be  made 
of  ash  instead  of  asp  as  'now  a  days;' 
and  that  sheaf  arrows  were  much 
shorter  than  flight  arrows,  is  clear 
from  Hall's  description  of  the  battle 
of  Towton  in  1461.—"  The  Lord  Faw- 
conbridge  which  led  the  forward  of 
Kyng  Edwardes  battail,  being  a  man 
of  great  polyce  and  of  much  experience 
in  marciall  feates,  caused  every  archer 
under  his  standard  to  shot  one  flight 
(which  before  he  caused  them  to  pro- 
vyde),  and  then  raadejthem  to  stand 
still,  and  the  northern  men  felyng  the 
shoot,  but  by  reason  of  the  snow,  not 
wel  vcwyng  the  distance  betwene  them 
and  their  enemies,  like  hardy  men, 
shot  their  schefe  arrowes  as  fast  as 
they  might,  but  al  their  shot  was  lost 
and  their  labor  vayn,  for  thci  came 
not  nere  the  southern  men  by  xl  tail- 
ors yardes." 

An  engraving  of  the  arrow  and  its 
details  may  be  seen  in  Skelton's  En- 
graved Illustrations  of  Arms  and  Arm- 
our, from  the  collection  at  Goodrich 
Court,  plate  xvi. 

Yours,  &c.    Sam.  Meyrick,  K.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  Evesham,  Oct.  1. 
IN  searching  the  parish  church  of 
Evesham,  about  two  years  since,  the 
following  bantering  Advertisement,  re- 
lative to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  was 
discovered.  John  Thomas. 

An  Advertisement  v  ith  a  Rcvardy 
JJcc.  174o. 

Run  away  from  their  master  at  Room, 
in  the  dog  daies  of  last  August,  and  since 
secreted  in  France,  two  young  lurchers 
of  the  right  Italian  breed,  being  of  a  black 
tann  colour,  with  sharp  noses  long  claws 
and  hanging  ears ;  have  been  taken  abroad 
for  King  Charles  the  Second's  breed; 
but  a  bitch  from  Italy  unfoiiunately  broke 
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die  strain  in  eighty-eight,  by  admitting  town  he  bequeathed  a  charitable  gift, 

into  the  kennel  a  base  mongrill  of  ano-  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  learn- 

tber  litter.    They  are  supposed  to  be  on  cd  the  art  of  printing  from  Thomas 

the  hunt  for  prey  in  the  north.    They  go  Gibson,  because  he  frequently  used 

a  full  dog-trot  by  night,  for  fear  of  being  one  of  ^  prjnter'a  devices.    He  first 

catch'd.    They  answer  to  the  names  of  b         busineS8  about  1546      in  St. 

Hector  and  Plunder,  and  will  jump  and  Sepulchre8  parishe,  at  the  signe  of  the 

dunce  at  the  sound  of  the  French  horn,  £  f«"-«»«»  PttU8,  y'  °l  * 

King  uad  to  that  note,  by  an  old  dog  Resurrection,  f  1'ttle  above  Holborn 

master  at  Paris.    They  will  prick  up  Conduit;    and  was  for  a  few  years  a 

their  ears  also  at  the  musick  of  a  Lan-  partner  with  Wm.  Seres.    In  1549  he 

cashire  hornpipe.  removed  to  the  old  City  gate  called 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  whoever  Aldersgate,  of  which  Stow  says,  "John 

can  secure  this  couple  of  currs,  and  bring  Daye,  Stationer,  a  late  famous  Printer 

them  back,  either  to  the  Pope's  Head  at  of  many  good  bookes,  in  our  time 

Room,  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  or  to  ^welled  in  this  Gate,  and  builded  much 

the  Cardinally  Cap  at  Versailes,  or  to  upon  ^e  ^all  of  the  Citie,  towards 

ttf-  *Vng?         ^Newcaftle;.  or  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne/'f  In 

l^t%S^ST^Zi^t^  ^Z  Scpf  1552  he  had  a  ,icense  for  print- 

lungs  at  brenttord.  or  rather  to  the  signe  .   '  ,    ~  .,    .    ,  .  ' r, 

of  the  Axx  on  Tower-hill,  shall  have  the  »»*       Catechism  with  the  brief  of  an 

reward  of  Thirteen  Pence  Halfpenny,  A  B  L.  or  primer    On  the  commence, 

or  any  other  sume  under  a  Crown ;  and  ttent  of  Queen  Mary's  persecutions,  he 

the  thanks  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  for  »ome  time  suffered  imprisonment, 

except  Prance,  Spain,  and  the  Pope.  in  company  with  John  Rogers,  one  of 

-  JkB,  .They  have  each  a  French  col-  the  first  martyrs  of  that  period;  but 

Jar  on.starwpt  with  the  father's  arms,  a  afterwards  fled  beyond  sea.*  How- 

warming-pan,  and  the  flower  deleue,  with  ever,  he  was  returned  in  1556,  when 

this,  inscriptions*  Wee  are  but  young  he  was  the  first  person  admitted  into 

puppies,  of  r  encins  Puck,  beware  of  ^  y       of  the  Stationers'  Company 

theovfor  they  have ^got  a  little  of  the  ^     h'  rcceivcd  thcir    h jJS 

■     e)  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 

Mr.  Urban,                  Nov.  8*  Daye  received  a  large  share  of  the 

<]■  BY  the  kindness  of  your  useful  Corf  patronage  of  those  labourers  in  the 

respondent,  Mr.  Page  of  Ampton,  1:  cause  of  the  Reformation,  with  whont 

mm  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  an  in-  he  had  previously  suffered;  and  be- 

teresting  illustration  of  the  literary  came  one  of  the  principal  publishers 

history  of  the  Elizabethan  sera.    It  is  (to  use  the  modern  word),  trading  in 

the  monumental  brass  from  the  church  England,  now  so  conspicuously  and 

ot  Little  Bradley  in  Suffolk,  of  John  permanently  Protestant     He  was 

Daye,  the  priuter  and  publisher  of  the  chosen  Warden  of  the  Stationers* 

works  of  Bishop  Latimer,  Archbishop  Company  in  the  years  1564,  1566, 

Parker,  and  Fox  the  martyrologist.  1571*  and  1575,  and  Master  in  1580. 

.  John  Daye  was  born  at  Dunwich;*  In  1572  he  erected  a  new  shop  in  St. 

to  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  in  which  Paul's  Churchyard ;  regarding  which. 

•  Misprinted  Dulwich  in  Dibdin's  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities ; 
where  f following  Herbert  the  former  editor)  it  is  also  supposed  that  Daye  was  «*  de- 
scended from  a  good  family  buried  at  Bradley- Parva;"  but  for  44  descended  from" 
we  should  read  merely  44  married  into,"  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  account  of  his  fa- 
mily given  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Dibdin  should 
not  have  rewritten  this  life,  as  what  he  has  reprinted  from  Herbert  is  really  a  mere 
collection  of  unarranged  notes,  with  considerable  tautology  and  repetition.  With 
regard  to  Dave's  descent,  it  would  rather  seem  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin,  if  his  son 

B  caprice  for  writing  his  name  D'Aije,  as  he  did  in 


Richard  had  any  better  reason 
the  reign  of  James  the  First 

t  Stow's  Survey. — Though  Daye  erected  new  buildings,  his  presses  did  not  help 
to  keep  the  old  Gate  in  repair;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1617. 

t  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1356.  Rogers  detailed  to  Daye  his  plan  for  providing 
the  churches  throughout  the  country  with  Protestant  readers,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude 
the  Popish  priests ;  and  it  was  probably  related  to  Fox  by  Daye  himself.  The  facts 
of  Daye's  imprisonment  and  exile  have  been  overlooked  by  all  his  biographers; 
though  copied  from  Fox  by  Strype;  Ames  and  his  followers  only  saying,  "  It  looks 
•a  if  he  forbore  printing  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary." 
Gent.  Mag.  Xoocmbcr,  1832. 
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and  the  important  patronage  he  re-  viouse  bookseller*,  the  Maior  and  Alder- 

ceived  from  Archbishop  Parker,  some  men  will  not  suffer  him  to  sett  it  up  in 

interesting  particulars  will  be  found  the  Church  yearde,  wherein  they  have 

in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter*  doe  .b"'     ^ThJSl  S  7 

of  that  prelate  to  Lord  Burghlev  dated  ^  - 

on  Dec.  13  that  year.  The  Archbishop  m  q(  ^  w  R  ^  {*made  like  the  ^ 

was  then  anxiously  engaged  in  pro-  rfs  faier  Vttiled  and  po8ted  fitt  for  Inen  to 


viding  suitable  replies  to  the  great  stande  uppon  in  any  triumphe  or 
work  of  the  popish  polemic,  Nicholas  and  can  in  noewise  either  hurtc  or  deface 
Sanders,  "  De  Visibili  Monarchic  Ec-  the  same.$  And  for  that  yo«  of  the 
clesiae ;"  and,  after  informing  Lord  .  Councell  have  written  to  me  and  other  of 
Burghley  that  he  had  engaged  Dr.  the  Commission,  to  helpe  Daie,  &c.  I 
Clerckc,  of  Cambridge,  to  assist  in  praie  T  L* t0  move  tbe  Q-  M»l*  to  sub- 
that  task,+  he  proceeds  thus—  scribe  her  hand  to  this  or  such  letters 
_  .  *  ...  .  thut  all  this  en  tcndement  mave  the  bettor 
«  To  the  better  accomplishment  of  forward.  Wherein  yo'  Lp  shall  de- 
this  worke  and  other  that  shall  followe,  serve  weU  ^th  of  Cbristes  Churche  and 
I  have  spoken  to  Dine  the  printer  to  ofthe  Pril1ce>  ^  Stetet  &c.^ 
ciiste  a  ncwe  Italian  letter,  which  he  is 

doinge,  and  it  will  cost  him  xl  marks :       It  is  well  known  that  at  the  date  of 

and  loth  he  and  other  printers  be  to  this  epistle,  and  for  many  years  after, 

priii te  any  la t tin  booke,  because  they  will  English  books  were  almost  entirely 

not  heare  bee  uttred,  and  for  that  Books  printed  in  the  type  now  called  Black 

printed  in  Englande  be  in  suspition  Letter ;  the  Roman  tvpe  was  onlv  oc- 

abroade.    Nowe,  sir,  Daye  hath  com-  Caatonallv  used  for  quotations,  "&c. ; 

plained  to  me  that,  dweUmge  in  a  corn"  ^  lhe  ltali     M  be 

and  his  brctberne  envienge  him,  he  can-  f        »  ^ui,;„v,r.«  porb'^'„  ^L*  » 

not  utter  his  books,       lie  in  his  handes,  from  tA."^^P  Parker  f  S^tem1c°.t* 

ij  or  iij  thousand  pownds  worthe.    His  was.  still  more  rarely  employed     It  is 

frendes  have  procured  of  Pawles  a  lease  noticed  by  Herbert  that  the  only  por- 

of  a  little  shop  |  to  be  sett  up  in  the  tions  of  Clercke  s  Responsio  printed  in 

Church  yearde,  and  it  is  confermed ;  and  Italic,  are  the  quotations;  but  it  is 

what  by  the  instant  request  of  sum  en-  very  remarkable,  with  reference  to  the 

•  Preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  (Brit  Mus.)  xv.  50. 

f  The  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of  those  engaged  in  it,  will  be  found  in 
Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  377  et  seq.  Such  was  the  ubiquitous  superintendence 
of  the  great  minister  Burghley,  that  he  received  from  the  Archbishop  from  time  to 
time,  portions  of  Dr.  Clercke's  book  in  quires,  as  they  came  from  the  press.  In  order 
to  complete  the  printing,  other  works  were  laid  aside ;  in  particular,  it  is  recorded 
that  Bishop  Field's  book  of  Epigrams  was  delayed  from  February  until  after  Easter. 
Dr.  Clercke's  essay  was  tinally  published  without  his  name,  under  the  title  of  *«  Fide- 
lis  servi  subdito  infideli  Responsio ;"  and  was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed  by 
another  treatise  by  George  Acworth,  LL.D.  which,  in  parody  of  Sanders's  title,  was 
called  "De  Visibili  Rom' Anarchia."  (See  the  full  titles  given  by  Herbert  and 
Dibdin,  among  Daye's  books  of  the  year  1573.) 

t  This  shop  is  mentioned  in  the  imprints  of  four  several  books  printed  by  Daye  in 
1578,  but  not  in  any  other  year.  The  imprint  of  "  The  (iovernaunce  of  Venue," 
1578,  is  thus  minutely  conceived:  **  Printed  at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwellyng  over 
Aldersgate,  beneath  Saint  Martins;  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  long  shop  at  the  North- 
west dore  of  Paules."  In  the  next  year,  however,  whether  the  St.  Paul's  shop  was 
given  up  or  no,  we  read  instead,  "  and  sold  at  his  shop  under  the  gate."  The  im- 
prints do  not  bear  Herbert  out  in  his  assertion  that  Daye  "  kept  at  the  same  time 
several  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ;w  for  more  than  two  cannot  be  traced  at 
any  one  period. 

§  Notwithstanding  this  assertion  of  the  worthy  prelate,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
how  much  the  erection  of  shops  and  small  houses  against  St.  Paul's,  tended  both  to 
deface  and  dilapidate  the  edince.  A  zealous  promoter  of  the  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  had  a  painting  made  of  the  cathedral,  stuck  over  with  mottoes,  one  of  which 


Yiewje,  O  King,  howe  my  wall-creepers 
Have  made  race  worke  for  chimney-sweepers. 

The  same  painting  shows,  also,  how  the  shops  were  converted  into  stands  for  spec- 
tators on  occasion  of  a  procession.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries; one  portion  is  engraved  in  Wilkinson's  Londiuia  111  us  t  rata,  and  another  in 
Nichols's  Progresses,  \c.  of  King  James  the  Fir.sL 
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dause  of  Parker's  letter  "  this  worke  the  p'nters,  barrison,  and  brought 

and  other  that  shall  follow?,"   that  other  boke  in  quayer?,  and  told  me  that 

about  this  time  the  Archbishop's  own  °nc  Asplyn,  a  p'nter  to  C'Hrtwrighte* 

work,    *'  Dc  Antiquitate  Britannica?  boke,  was  after  examinauo' differed  agay* 

Eccleshe,"  was  printed  by  Daye  in  a  S^iw^S           j" l°  'V? 

type  which  Dr.  Dibdin  terms  "  a  full-  JJr-  ^  ho«*?'»nd  PJrP°"cd  to  W 

'  ,    ,       ,                Ti  ..  .        „-  ny  and  tits  wiff,  &c.  mid  beyng  asked 

sized  close,  but  flowing  Italic  letter.  •  ^  he  menU   ,  ,,e  allwvcred^  te 

As  that  great  work,  however,  is  dated  wuvd  hy%  M  that  thei  be  ul  taken  and  in 

15/2,  and  the  answers  to  Sanders  ap-  p'8on  (prison]  as  lie  told  me  syn*  I  sent 

peared  in  1573,  and  the  size  of  the  to  yo*  L  this  massengcr—  this  he  tolde 

type  employed  in  the  former  (a  folio)  me.    xiii  Nov.  [1573]. 

may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  latter  To  Vie  J^ord  Treasurer. 

(which  are  in  quarto),  this  circum-  Cartwright's  book  mentioned  in  this 

trtance  may- only  show  the  Archbishop's  Boto<  wa9  a  politieal  pamphlet  intitled 

partiality  for  the  "  Italian"  style  of  an  Admonition  to  the  Parliament;  and 
printing.                                  .at  the  end  of  a  '*  Second  Admonition 

An  honour  of  much  greater  im-  to  the  Parliament,"  we  are  informed 

portance  in  the  annals  of  type-found-  of  the  cause  of  offence  which  had  been 

ing,  belongs  to  the  memory  of  John  given  by  Daye<  lt  is  tbere  stated  that 

Daye.    He  was  the  first,  and  in  1574  Dny  thc  Printer,  and  Toy  the  Bokc- 

the  only,  printer  who  had  cut  Saxon  binder#  assisted  with  a  pureuyant  and 

characters.  This  is  recorded  by  Arch-  other  officer8,  at  the  appointment  of 

bishop  I  arker  himself, f  in  his  preface  thc  Bishops,  were,  by  their  diligence 

to  Alfrcdi  Regis  Res  Gcsto.  printed  in  endeavouring  to  seize  the  books  at 

in  15,4  together  with  Walsingham  s  thc  prcs9>  the  cause  of  their  bci 

J  IHMligma  Ncustrue  :  but  the  types  printcd  wjth  po  many  faults,  and  of 

har!  then  been  used  tor  three  former  ROine  other  thinKS  no't  bcing  pubn8n_ 

works,— for  a  Saxon  homily  edited  by  Ci]  which  we  nicant  and  Ulindcd  to 

the  Archbishop,  under  the  title  of  "  A  publish."    Herbert  has  noted,  from 

lestimonieof  Antiquitie,  &c.  in  1567;  tne  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 

forUmbardesArchaionomia,ml503;  that  onc  Thomas  Asplvn  was  bound 

and  for  the  Saxon  Gospels  edited  by  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dave!  from  the  An- 

Fox,  under  the  patronage  of  Parker,  nunciatioil  15o-G,  for  8  years ;  and  that 

in  1571.  one  Robert  A?plvn,  apprentice  to  Ed- 

In  addition  to  his  Saxon  and  Italian  ward  Sutton#  wa9  luadc  free  5  Qct 

types,  Herbert  states  that  Dave  brought  j  jj-q 

the  Greek  to  a  very  great  perfection.  In'«  a  notc  0fthe  offices,  and  other 

Daye  seems  indeed,    remarks  Dr.  8pecialI  licenccs  for  printing,  graunted 

Dibdin.  while  speaking  of  this  sub-  by  hcr  Ma»,  to  div'se    .sonSf  with  a 

ject, "  to  have  been  (if  we  except  conjecture  of  the  valuation,"  written 

Grafton*  the  Plant m  ot  old  English  for  Lord  Burghlev  by  Christopher 

typographers  ;  while  his  character  and  Barkcr>  thc  Qucen's  Engli»Ii  printer, 

reputation  scarcely  suffer  diminution  in  December  1582:  (a  curious  docu- 

from  a  comparison  with  those  of  his  ment  which  Mr>  j,:|[is  latc|y  intro. 

illustrious  contemporary  just  men-  t!uccd  t0  tbe  not;ce  of  thc  Society  uf 

turned.  Antiquaries),  is  this  account  of 

In  1573  Dave  s  life  was  threatened  ,*         T    t       •  j 

by  a  journeyman,  who  appears  to  have  *lr:.  1>u>e-    In       P"vi  edge,  or  pn- 

,*     J    .     •  ,  ,           '        e     v  •  v»te  hcenee  graunted  to  Mr.  Daye,  are 

been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  religious  alnoPK  other  Jdngs  the  Psahnes  in  met  ter, 

fanaticism.  Hiis circumstance  is  hand-  w,h  notes  to  rf      them  in  the  churches 

ed  down  to  us  by  another  letter  of  as  wen  in  foure  p*ts>  m  ;n  piayne  Mvge^ 

Archbishop  Parker,  evidently  written  being  a  pareell  of  the  Church  sen-ice, 

in  haste,  and  of  which  the  greatest  nrop'ly  belongeth  to  me.    This  booke 

portion  is  here  given  :  being  occupied  of  all  sortes  of  men,  wo- 

Sia,—  This  mornyng  ca"  the  warden  of  men,  and  children,  and  requiring  no  great 

•  Dibdin's  Ames,  vol.  IV.  p.  126. 

f  "  Jam  vero  eum  Dayus  typographus  primus  (et  omnium  certe  quod  sciam  solus) 
has  formas  asri  incident,  facile  quae  Saxonicis  Uteris  perscripta  sunt,  iisdem  typis 
divulgabaniur." 

I  Burguley  MSS.  (Lansd.  coll  Brit.  Mus.)  xlviii.  82. 
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for  H»e  fornyshing  thereof,  isthere-  The  followingcontemporarv'' squib" 

fore  gaynefull.    fhe  small  Catechfcme  against  Dave  and  Fox,  was  communi- 

«2fm  T  1 1°     hV    Sr6J  °[  ^  to  Dr.  Dibdin  by  Dr.  Bliss. 

CoS?  Prater?  X  '™  *  J>!ank  leaf  at  the  end  of 

also,  ^  Mr.  Jupre  solde  to  Mr.  Daye,  nH9CnPt„  ?f           '  P.nck*   °f  C°Q- 

and  is  likewise  included  in  this  patent  8Cience»   m  the  Bodleian  Library  : 

procured  by  the  right  honorable  the  Earle  «  The  grave  counsell  of  Gravesend  barge 

of  Leicester,  and  therefore  for  Duties  Gevethe  Jhon  Daye  a  privylege  Urge, 

sake  l  hold  my  self  content  therew*.  To  put  thig  in  prynt  for  h  is  gavnes 

I  bis  m  also  a  profitable  Come,  for  that  Because  in  the  Legend  of  Lye$  he  taketbe 

iti8geiierall,andnotgreatliecbnrgeRblc-  psynes; 

In  a  complaint  from  the  printers  Coromandiuge  other  upon  payne  of  slavery 

and  stationers  in  general  of  the  "  pri-  Tttat  none  P1?"1  thV8  but  Jfum  I)m9c 

viledgs  latelie  granted  "  to  several  per-  P^ter  «f       A"  knavery" 

sons  enumerated,  the  date  of  which  is  Dave's  death  occurred  at  Walden 

either  1582  or  1585/  occurs  in  Essex,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1584, 

"  John  Daye,  the  Printinge  of  A  B  C  and  he  was  buried  on  the  2d  of  the 

and  Cathechigtnes,  w*  the  sole  selling  of  following  month  at  Little  Bradley, 

them,  by  thecoUo'of  aconVSh&ion.  These  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year, 

books  weare  the  oneliereleif  of  the  porest  several  of  the  principal  booksellers 

sort  of  that  Companie."  had  W8igned  a  portion  of  their  copy- 

We  have  before  seen,  however,  that  rights  to  the  Stationers'  Company  for 

this  property  had  been  Dave's,  from  the  relief  of  its  poorer  members ;  and 

the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.  tha  longest  list  in  the  catalogue  is  that 

Daye  continued  in  business  for  about  of  John  Daye  (see  it  in  Herbert's  Ames, 

forty  years;  and  the  long  descriptive  p*  1673).    His  having  left  a  benefac- 

list  of  his  productions  occupies  pp.  tion  to  St.  Peter's,  Dunwich,  has  been 

616*680  of  Herbert's  Ames,  and  pp.  before  mentioned ;  but  what  it  was  is 

48-177  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  not  recorded^  nor  does  it  occur  in  the 

Dibdin'8  edition.  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 

John  Fox,  whose  name  is  so  pro-  Public  Charities  in  1786.  Herbert 

minently  introduced  into  his  epitaph  states  that  he  alsa  made  several  bene- 

{see  the  Plate),  was  evidently  one  of  factions  to  King's  college,  Cambridge, 

the  principal  purveyors  for  his  press ; .  in  1571:  perhaps  these  were  merely 

his  name  occurring  frequently  as  an  presents  of  books, 

editor.    Of  the  "  Acts  and  Monu-  Dr.  Dibdin  has  copied  two  of  the 

ments,"  Day  printed  four  folio  edi-  portraits  X  of  Daye,  which  occur  in 

tions,  in  1562,  1570,  1576,  and  1583;  some  of  his  works,  and  also  his  mark, 

and  his  son  Richard  another  in  1596.  the  design  of  which  is  well  conceived; 

Of  the  first  edition  Dr.  Dibdin  has  the  sun  is  represented  rising,  and  a 

given  a  very  full  account,  with  several  boy  awakens  his  sleeping  companions, 

specimens  of  the  ably  executed  cuts.  saying,  "  Arise.,  for  it  is  Day  ;" 

Anthony  a  Wood,  in  his  life  of  allusive  at  once  to  our  printer's  name, 

Pox,  states  that  when  at  Basil  he  was  and  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

"  a  most  painful  labourer  at  his  pen  The  sign  of  Dave's  first  shop  in  Sc- 

in  the  house  of  Oporinus  a  learned  pulchres  parish, — the  Resurrection, — 

printer  ;"  and  that  after  his  return  to  nas  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  simi- 

London,  where  he  was  very  bounti-  lar  allusion. 

fully  entertained  in  the  Duke  of  Nor-  The  principal  particulars  known  of 
folk's  "  manor  place  called  Christ  Daye's  family  history  have  been  de- 
Church,"  "  from  that  house  he  tra-  rived  from  the  epitaph  engraved  in  the 
veiled  weekly  every  Monday  to  the  accompanying  plate.  He  married  two 
house  of  John  Daye  the  printer,  to  wives,  and  had  by  each  thirteen  chil- 
consummate  his  Acts  and  Monuments  dren.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is 
of  the  Church,  and  other  works  in  not  recorded.  The  second  was  a  gen- 
English  and  Latin. "f  tlewoman*  of  the  name  of  Lehuntc," 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Burghley  MSS.  article  78. 
Athene  Oxonienses. 

One  of  them  is  very  finely  executed ;  the  orthography  of  the  inscription  proves  it 
to  be  work  of  a  foreign  artist;  Liar*  »  DEATHS,  and  death  is  LIEFE :  atatis  sua 
1562.   I.  D. 
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entitled,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  woman  in  the  chancel.  It  roust 
to  bear  six  quarterings  on  her  shield.*  therefore  have  belonged  to  an  old  fa- 
Of  these  the  fifth  is  Knighton  :  Barry  mily  in  the  parish.  The  church  tower 
of  eight  Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  can-  is  circular  at  the  base,  and  octangular 
ton  Or  a  tun  of  the  Second.  Knigh-  towards  the  summit, 
ton,  it  appears  probable,  was  the  name  The  other  quarterings  will  perhaps 
of  Mrs.  Daye's  mother ;  for  the  follow-  be  explained  by  some  correspondent 
ing  inscription  still  remains  in  the  acquainted  with  the  families  and  he- 
chancel  of  Little  Bradley  :  raldry  of  Suffolk. 

"  Here  lyeth  the  bodie  of  Richard  Le-  ^  Of  John  Daye's  twenty-six  children 

hunte,  gent,  sonne  and  heire  apparaunt  the  names  of  only  four  are  known, 

while  he  lived  to  William  Lehunte  of  The  burial  of  one,  and  his  own  inter- 

Asben  in  the  countie  of  Essex,  esquier;  ment,  are  thus  recorded  in  Bradley 

and  also  the  bodie  of  Ann  his  wife,  the  Parva  register  : 

only  daughter  of  Thomas  Kuighton  of  „  158L  Bartholomew  the  sonne  of 

this  town,  gent,  sonne  and  heir  apparaunt  John  ^           bu     d  ^e  6  of  « 

while  he  lived  to  Thomas  Knighton  of  M          ^  ^  .  / 

Baytord,  in  the  countie  of  Hartford,  Waldinemii  in ,Esscx\xxii  Julv,  8epulli 

esquier,  which  Rirhard  died  the  28  day  of  :„            jq  s>  a  I 

August  An'o  D«ni  l^W;  and  the  mid    tttmen  ,n  *  BnidIe*  *  Au«* 

Ann  was  after  married  to  Thomas  Soame,  Richard  Day  was  for  a  short  time  ' 
gent,  by  whom  she  had  fourtene  children,  engaged  in  his  father's  business  (see 
and  died  the  23  day  of  December,  An'o  Dibdin's  Ames,  vol.  IV.  pp.  178 — 
D*ni  1558. "  192) ;  but  made  over  his  copyrights  • 
This  monument  is  ornamented  with*  to  assigns  before  his  father's  death, 
the  figures  of  a  man,  his  wife,  two  and  succeeded  John  Fox  as  minister 
sons,  and  a  daughter  ;  a  shield  of  Le-  at  Reigate;  He  was  an  Eton  scholar, 
hunte  impaling  Knighton  ;  and  two  and  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Gam- 
ut hers,  one  of  which  has  eleven  coats,  bridge,  and  wrote  several  Latin  pre- 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  10th  being  the  faces,  verses^  &c. 
same  as  the  first  four  in  Mrs.  Day's  ;  John  Day,  another  son,  born  "near 
— the  other  has  four,  of  which  the  1st  or  over  Aldersgate,"  about  1566,  was 
and  2d  are  the  same  as  her  5th  and  also  a  learned  scholar  and  author,  and 
6th.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  An- 
only  daughter  of  Richard  Lehunte  and  thony  a  Wood  gives  a  memoir  of  him ; 
Anne  Knighton  was  afterwards  Mrs.  see  the  A  thence  Oxonienses,  (edit. 
Daye.  In  that  case  she  was  the  half-  Bliss)  vol.  11.  col.  412.  He  was  pre- 
sister  of  Sir  Stephen  Soame,  Knt  of  sented  by  Sir  William  Soame  to  the 
Little  Thurlow  (the  adjoining  parish  vicarage  of  Great  Thurlow,  where  he 
to  Little  Bradley),  Sheriff  of  London  died  in  1627. 

in  1589,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1598 ;  A  fourth  brother  was  Lionel  Day, 
second  son  of  the  same  Anne  Lehunte  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Rector 
by  her  marriage  with  Thomas  Soame,  of  Whichford  in  Warwickshire,  where 
gent.  Sir  Stephen  Soame  married  he  died  in  1640,  aged  70.  He  pub- 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Stone,  of  lished  a  Concio  ad  Clerum.  (Wood's 
Segenhoe  in  Bedfordshire,  esq. ;  and  Fasti,  vol.  I.  col.  376.) 
if,  as  Herbert  presumes,  the  last  line  Yours,  &c.  J.G.N, 
of  Daye's  epitaph  signifies  that  his 


was  remarried  to  a  person  Mr.  Ubban,                Nov.  10. 

named  Stone,  he  was  probably  one  of  IN  your  Review  of  September  last, 

the  same  family  as  Lady  Soame.  p.  233,  you  have  noticed  the  late  Mr. 

With  regard  to  the  six  annulets,  Charles  Stothard's  Monumental  Effi- 
the  last  quartering  in  Mrs.  Daye's  gies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  letter- 
arms,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  press  "which  I  have  written  in  illus- 
occurs  on  the  church  tower  of  Little  t rat  ion  of  the  drawings  etched  in  that 
Bradley  just  below  the  south  window ;  elaborate  work.  Owing  to  the  acci- 
again  in  glass  in  one  of  the  windows  dent  which  prevented  its  lamented 
of  the  church  ;  and  a  third  time  with  author  from  personally  superintending 
the  sepulchral  brasses  of  a  man  and  it  to  its  close,  several  of  the  beautiful 


•  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  first  shield  in  the  plate  is  that  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company. 
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original  drawings  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  insertion  in  the  series  of  Ef- 
figies remained  without  any  super- 
scription indicating  the  persons  whom 
they  represented.  I  was  enabled,  how- 
ever, duly  to  appropriate  them  all, 
save  one,  which,  on  the  information 
of  an  antiquarian  friend  of  Mr.  Stot- 
hard,  was  lettered  —  "  supposed  to  be 
Sir  Robert  Gusshill  and  his  lady,  in 
Hovrfrgham  Church,  Notts." 

When  I  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  descriptive  letter- press 
for  the  *'  Monumental  Effigies,"  on 
attentive  consideration  of  the  above 
figures,  I  felt  convinced  that  this  sup- 
position was  erroneous,  and  I  pointed 
it  out  as  such,  although  I  was  unable 
during  the  progress  of  my  descriptions 
through  the  press,  to  give  to  the  mo- 
nument its  right  appropriation. 

1  can,  however,  now  decisively  as- 
sign these  figures  to  the  persons  whom 
they  really  represent.  They  arc  the 
effigies  of  William  Phelip,  Lord  Bar- 
dolf, and  Joan  his  wife,  who  was 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Bardolf. 
This  Thomas  Lord  Bardolf  was  asso- 
ciated with  Henry  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Scroop  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  Thomas  Mowbray  Earl  Marshal, 
in  that  efFort  against  Henry  IV.  which 
succeeded  the  defeat  of  their  party  at 
Shrewsbury  field.  This  second  at- 
tempt was  frustrated  bv  the  policy  of 
Ralph  Nevill  Earl  of  Westmorland,* 
who,  with  Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
headed  the  King's  forces.  The  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Earl  Marshal  were 
made  prisoners,  and  beheaded  at  York. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
the  Lord  Bardolf  fled  into  Scotland, 
and  thence,  on  information  that  they 
•would  be  betrayed  into  the  King's 
hands,  into  Wales.  In  1408,  two 
years  after,  they  made  a  third  experi- 
ment, and  after  long  journeying,  say 
our  chroniclers,  came  to  Thirsk  in 
Yorkshire,  and  proclaimed  that  "who- 
so would  have  libertie  should  take  up 
their  armour  and  followe  them,  where- 
upon much  people  resorted  to  them ; 
but  Sir  Thomas  Rockley  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  with  other  knights  of  that 
country,  went  against  them,  and  at 
Bramham  Moor,  near  to  Hasclwood, 
fought  with  them  a  great  battel  (14 
Feb.   1408),  and  slew  the  Earl  of 


•  Delineated  with  his  two  wives  in 
Stothnrd'fi  Monumental  Effigies,  p.  69.— 
Stow**  ChruiL  ito  edit.  p.  XSo. 


Northumberland,  whose  head  was 
straight  waies  cut  off,  put  on  a  stake, 
carried  openly  through  the  city  of 
London,  ami  set  on  the  bridge.  The 
Lord  Bardolf  was  sore  wounded  and' 
taken  alive,  but  died  shortly  after." — 
He  was  quartered  as  a  traitor,  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the 
time ;  portions  of  his  body  were  set 
respectively  on  the  gates  of  London, 
York,  Lvnn,  and  Shrewsburv,  his 
head  upon  the  gate  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  petition  of  Avicia  his  widow,  they 
were  afterwards  taken  down  and  bu- 
ried. fThis  Lord  Bardolf  is  introduced  in 
several  scenes  of  the  first  act  of  Shaks- 
peare's  History  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
narrative  of  hts  overthrow  is  faithfully 
summed  up  in  a  few  lines  in  the  fourth 
scene  of  the  4th  act : 

il  From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  Ma- 
jesty, 

And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may 
they  fall, 

As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 

The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord 
Bardolph,  [Scots, 

With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of 

Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  over- 
thrown." 

He  left  two  daughters,  Anne,  married 
to  Sir  William  Clifford,  and  Joan,  \  to 
Sir  William  Phelip.  The  husbands 
respectively  petitioned  the  Crown  for 
the  lordships  which,  but  for  the  at- 
tainder of  Thomas  Lord  Bardolf, 
would  have  descended  to  his  daugh- 
ters, their  wives.  The  petition  was 
granted.  Avicia  their  mother  had 
brought  Lord  Thomas  Bardolf  seve- 
ral lordships  in  the  county  of  Suffolk; 
at  one  of  these,  Dennington,  Wil- 
liam Phelip  and  his  lady  resided.  § 
He  founded  a  chantry  in  the  church 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
for  the  soul*  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  V. 
and  of  all  the  faithful  defunct.  He 
was  Chamberlain  to  King  Henry  VI. 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  marked  by  the  badge 
of  that  noble  order  attached  round  the 
greave  of  the  left  leg  of  his  effigy.  The 
figures  have  not  been  engraved  in 
Gough's  work,  ||  but  they  are  described 


f  Dugdale's  Bnromige,  vol.  I.  p,  683. 

\  Bv  an  error  am>arently  of  the  press, 
Dugdale  once  calls  her  J  fun  d.— Baron- 
age, ut  supra. 

f  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
vol.  II.  part  iii.  p.  362. 

U  Gough,  ut  supri. 
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with  tolerable  minuteness.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Garter,  this  descrip- 
tion, and  a  view  of  the  tomb,  pub- 
fished  in  Kirby's  Suffolk  Views,  • 
have  enabled  me  with  certainty  to 
ascribe  these  anonymous  figures  in 
"  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  "  to 
William  Phelip,  Lord  Bardolf  and  his 
lady,  a  communication  which  may  be 
acceptable  to  all  those  of  your  readers 
who  possess  the  work,  and  to  the 
studious  in  illustrations  of  English 
history  in  general. 

A  more  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
military  and  female  costume  of  the 
15th  century  than  is  afforded  by  this 
monument,  can  hardly  I  think  be  found. 

Yours,  &c.  Alfred  John  Kempe. 


Mb.  Urban, 


No  ip  Kent -road, 
Nov.  17. 

IN  excavating  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  sewer,  in  the  enlarged  line 
of  road  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Borough  High-street,  a 
great  number  of  human  bones  have 
been  discovered  at  the  depth  of  eight 
feet  under  the  surface,  and  a  few  yards 
south  of  the  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 
They  are  evidently  the  remains  of  bodies 
which  have  been  interred  with  Chris- 
tian rite3,  as  they  lie  east  and  west. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  the  place  has 
been  part  of  the  cemetery  of  the  an- 
cient Church  of  St.  Margaret,  from 
which  this  part  of  the  Borough  re- 
ceived the  name  of  St.  Margaret's 
Hill.  I  extract  from  the  original 
quarto  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of 
London  (1598,  black  letter,  p.  788), 
the  following  account  of  this  spot : 

"  Now  passing  through  Saint  Marie 
Ovcries  Close  (in  possession  of  the 
Lord  Mountacutef)  and  PeppeT  Alley, 
into  Long  Southwarke.  on  the  right  hand 
thereof,  the  Market  Hill  where  the  leather 
in  sold,  there  stood  the  late  named  parish 
Church  of  Saint  Margaret,  given  to  Saint 
Mary  Overies  by  Henry  First,  put  downe 
und  joyned  with  the  parish  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen,}  and  united  to  the  late  dis- 

•  See  Catalogue  of  the  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  King's  Library,  British 
Museum,  under  Dennington. 

f  Anthony  Browne  Viscount  Monta- 
gue of  Cowdray.  From  this  nobleman 
the  close  or  precinct  of  the  priory  called 
by  Stow  St.  Mary  Overy's  Close,  took 
the  mime  of  Montague  Cio>c. 

}  A  cbapel  of  St.  Mary  Miigdalcn  nd- 


solved  Priorie  Church  of  Saint  Mary 
Overy.  A  part  of  this  parish  Church  of 
Saint  Margaret  is  now  a  court  wherein 
the  Assizes  and  Sessions  be  kept,  and 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  also  there 
kept.  One  other  part  of  the  same  Church 
is  now  a  prison  called  the  Compter  in 
Southwarke,"  &c. 

The  course  of  the  enlarged  street 
runs  close  to  the  site  of  the  court- 
house above  mentioned,  now  called 
"  the  Town  Hall and  the  identity 
of  the  spot  as  the  consecrated  precinct 
of  St.  Margaret,  is,  by  the  testimony 
of  the  accurate  antiquary  of  the  16th 
century,  fully  established.  I  observed 
in  the  gravel  thrown  out  some  few 
fragments  of  the  well-known  Roman 
roof-tile,  turned  up  into  a  ridge  about 
an  inch  deep  on  either  edge.  A  very 
beautiful  little  cup  of  the  red  Samian 
ware  having  a  flat  over-lapping  rim, 
elegantly  embossed  with  ivy  leaves, 
was  found  in  the  excavated  soil.  It  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  George  Gwilt, 
esq.  F.  S.  A.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  magnitude  of  Roman  South- 
wark, I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
always  suburban  to  London  ;  that  here 
were  perhaps  clusters  of  villas,  a  tem- 
ple on  the  site  of  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
and  numerous  family  sepulchres  in  the 
line  of  the  Watling-street  way. — Per- 
haps also  an  iistrinum  for  burning  the 
dead.  $ 

Yours,  &C  SUTHBIEN8IS. 


Mr.  Urban, 


New  Kent -road, 
Nov.  18. 

IT  gives  me,  as  an  old  Correspond- 
ent, the  highest  gratification  to  ob- 
serve that  your  Magazine  continues 
still  to  be  the  storehouse  of  archaeo- 
logical, historical,  and  biographical 
information,  and  that  your  criticisms 
on  general  literature  are  conducted  on 
principles  of  sound  judgment,  aided 
by  talent  and  learning.  Many  of  your 
friends  address  you  as  the  venerable 
Sylvanus,  but  I  consider  you  venerable 
only  as  you  continue  respectable,  as 
you  exhibit,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, no  symptoms  of  decay,  but  on 

joined  the  south  front  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Mary  Overy's  Church.  This  chapel  is 
now  demolished;  it  was,  I  suppose,  the 
parochial  place  of  worship. 

§  Sec  Mr.  Taylor's  communication  on 
the  discoveries  of  Roman  Antiquities 
near  St.  Saviour's  Church,  in  our  July 
number,  p.  17. 
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the  contrary  ah  increasing  vigour- 
keeping  pace  with  the  information  of 
the  age,  yet  disdaining  to  stoop  to 
those  frivolous  topics  and  unstable 
opinions  which  are  the  rank  weeds 
springing  up  in  the  rich  soil  of  ra- 
tional Liberty,  impeding  the  growth  of 
the  good  seed  she  has  sown.  I  never 
bind  up  a  voldme  of  your  Magazine, 
but  I  find  that  it  is  a  book  made  to 
keep,  nay,  that  it  becomes  the  better 
for  keeping ;  that  it  forms  a  sort  of 
running  appendix  to  the  history  of 
the  empire,  with  little  note  or  com- 
ment, further  than  may  be  made  by 
an  impartial  judge,  who  commits  pass- 
ing events  to  the  unbiassed  jury  of  a 
future  age.  These  remarks  grow  out 
of  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  you  have  from 
time  to  time  afforded  me,  and  have 
little  to  do  with  the  main  object  of  my 
epistle ;  which  is  to  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation you  have  given  m  your  last 
number,  p.  359,  to  your  Correspond- 
ents, to  decipher  the  inscription  on  the 
votive  attar  lately  found  in  the  Castle 
field  at  Manchester.  You  state  it  to 
be  a  fragment,  and  I  suspect  that  it 
has  not  been  very  carefully  copied, 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
remaining  letters  and  the  intervals 
between  the  words. 

In  the  absence  of  a  facsimile  sketch 
of  the  inscription,  I  must  therefore 
arrange  the  letters  which  you  record 
according  to  the  best  conjecture  I  can 
form  of  their  probable  import.  Where 
I  shall  venture  to  supply  a  deficient 
letter,  I  place  an 
**o 


•  .  • . 


NORJICOR  . 
V. S. S.L.I.  M. 

Which  1  read  pbo  salvtb  (the  proper 
name  which  followed  is  wanting) 
vexillatio  ....  metorvm,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  appellative  of  some 
people  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans,  et 

NORICORVM  VOTVJt  SUSCEPTVM  SOL* 
TIT  LI  BENS  LVBEN'8  MEBITO. 

This  votive  altar  had  therefore  been 


raised  by  the  vexillation*  or  company 

of  cavalry,  composed  of  the  

and  the  Norjici  or  Norici.  The  name 
of  the  person  on  whose  account  it  was 
dedicated  is  wanting. 

The  Norici  were  a  people  inhabiting 
the  district  north  of  the  Danube,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Hircinian  forest ; 
the  great  fastness  of  their  territory 
was  Norica,  Mons  Noricornm,  the 
modern  Nuremberg,  the  capital  of 
Franconia. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  your  readers 
should  consider  the  above  to  be  a  fair 
elucidation  of  what  remains  of  the  in* 
scription  under  consideration. 

Yours,  8cc.  A.  J.  K. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  C. 

CHANCE  has  recently  discovered 
one  of  the  wanting  Civic  Pageants  of 
the  City  of  London.  It  is  that  for 
the  year  1623,  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  it  may  help  to  perfect  the  list 
inserted  in  your  vols.  xciv.  and  xcv. 
and  lately  republished  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols,  as  a  portion  of  his  curious 
volume  f  on  the  Royal  Entertainments 
and  other  Pageantries  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Metropolis.  The  origi- 
nal has  been  added  to  the  dramatic 
treasures  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

It  adds  another  to  the  six  before 
known  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thomas  Middleton. 

Yours,  &c.  Eu.  Hood. 

* 

The  Triumphs  of  Integrity.  A  Noble 
Solemnity  ;  performed  through  the 
City,  at  the  sole  cost  and  charges  of 
the  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Drapers, 
at  the  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  their  most  worthy  Brother,  the 
Right  Honorable  Martin  Lcml*y0  in 
the  high  office  of  his  Maiesties  Lieu- 
tenant, Lord  Maior  and  Chancellor 
of  the  famous  City  of  London.  Tak- 
ing beginning  at  his  Lordships  going, 
and  perfecting  it  selfe  after  his  re- 
tume  from  receiuing  the  Oath  of 
Mayoralty  at  Westminster,  on  the 
morrow  after  Simon  and  Iudes  Day, 


•  E  qui  turn  al«  dicuntur  ab  eo  quod  ad  siaiilitudioem  alarum  ab  utraque  parte 
protegant  acies  qua*  nunc  vcxittationes  vocantur  a  velo,  atria  velis,  hoc  est  flamulis 
utuntur.— Veget.  lib.  2,  cap.  1.  Are  we  to  understand  by  these  famuli^  or  rather 
JUxmmcoH,  which  they  used,  the  standards  under  which  the  vexiUations  were  ranged? 
or  rather,  certain  little  flame-coloured  pennons  attached  to  their  spears,  like  those 
of  our  lancers  ? 

t  "London  Pageants,"  8vo,  1831.    See  our  last  volume,  pt  ii.  p.  145. 
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being  the  29  of  October,  1623.    By    vnder  the  person  of  honor,  the  valiant 


Tho.  Middleton,  Gent.  London, 
printed  by  Nicholas  Oke9,  dwell- 
ing in  Foster-lane,  1623.  4to.  9 
leaves. 

[Dedication.]  "  To  the  honor  of 
him  to  whom  the  noble  fraternity  of 
Drapers,  his  worthy  brothers,  haue 
consecrated  their  loues  in  costly  tri- 
umphs ;  the  Right  Honorable  Martin 
Lvmley,  Lord  Maior  of  this  renowned 
City. 

Thy  descent  worthy  (Fortune's  early 
grace)  [race, 
Sprung  of  an  antient  and  most  generous 
Mac'ht  with  a  vertuous  lady,  iustly  may 
Challenge  the  honor  of  bo  great  a  day* 

Faithfully  devoted  to  the  worthines  of 
you  both,         Tho.  Middleton." 

The  "  Noble  Solemnity"  commenc- 
ed upon  the  water  *'  by  a  proper  and 
significant  maister-piece  of  triumph, 
called  the  lmperiall  Canopy,  being 
the  antient  armes  of  the  Company,  an 
invention  neither  old  nor  enforst." 
On  land  the  first  triumphal  "  Pegmes" 
in  Saint  Paul's  Church- yard  bore  the 
inscription  of  "  a  mount  Royall, 
whereon  was  placed  Kings  and  Com- 


Sir  Francis  Drake,  that  rich  ornament 
to  memory  (who  in  two  yeares  and 
ten  rooneths  space  did  cast  a  girdle 
about  the  world)  vnder  the  person  of 
Victory ;  Sir  Simon  Eyre  (who  at  his 
owne  cost  built  Leaden  Hall,  a  Gra- 
narye  for  the  poore),  vnder  the  figure  of 
Charity;  Sir  Richard  Champion,  and 
Sir  John  Milborne,  vnder  the  person 
of  Munificence  or  Bounty ;  Sir  Richard 
Hardell,  and  Sir  John  Poultney,  the 
one  in  the  seate  of  Magistracy  sixe 
yeares,  the  other  foure  yeares  toge- 
ther, vnder  the  figures  of  lustice  and 
Piety  :  that  Sir  John  being  a  Colledge 
founder  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence 
Poultney,  by  Candle- wick-streete,  % 
tie  de  ceeteris.  This  chariot  drawne 
by  two  pell i ted  lyons,  being  the  pro- 
per supporters  of  the  Companies  armes, 
those  two  vpon  the  lions  presenting 
Power  and  Honor."  A  speech  from 
the  chariot  of  forty-four  lines  is  given. 
Next  near  St.  Lawrence- lane,  from  an 
"  vnparaleld  maister  -  peece  of  art, 
called  the  Cristall  Sanctuary,  stilde 
by  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Inte- 
grity." The  pillars  are  described  as 
of  gold,  the  battlements  silver,  and  the 


manders  of  antient  history  originally    whole  fabrick  for  the  night's  triumph 


sprung  from  shepheards,  and  humble 
beginnings  ;  but  for  the  better  expres- 
sion of  the  purpose  in  hand,  a  speaker 
lends  a  voyce"  to  a  speech  of  38  lines. 
The  next  triumph  appeared  at  the 
"  little  Conduit  in  Cheape, — being  a 


adorned  and  beautified  with  many 
lights,  dispersing  their  glorious  ra- 
diances on  all  sides.  A  speech  follows 
of  32  lines.  After  the  feast  was  ended, 
this,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  triumphs, 
appear  to  have  been  placed  near  the 


chariot  artfully  framde,  and  properly  Wood-street,  where  a  final  speech  of 
garnished ;  and  on  the  conspicuous  great  loyalty  concludes  the  pageant, 
part  thereof  is  plac'st  the  register  of  the  embellishments  of  which  claim 
all  heroicke  acts  and  worthy  men, —  praise  as  the  "  exquisit  deseruings  of 
such  as  were  famous  for  State  and  Mr.  Garret  Chrismas,#  whose  faithfull 
Gouernrnent,  Sir  Henry  Fitz-alwin,  performances  still  take  the  vpper  hand 
Knight,  who  held  the  seate  of  Magis-  of  his  promises." 
tracy  in  this  City  twenty-foure  yeares  ^ 
together ;  he  sits  figured  vnder  the  ™ 
person  of   Gouernrnent:   Sir  John  Mr.  Urban,                Nov.  5. 
Norman,  the  first  Lord  Maior,  rowed  ON  inspecting  the  Pipe  Rolls,  I  be- 
in  barge  to  Westminster  with  siluer  lieve  I  have  discovered  evidence  which 
oares  at  his  owne  cost  and  charges  ;  determines  very  closely  the  date  of  the 


*  Middleton  pays  similar  tributes  of  praise  to  the  same  artisan,  in  his  Pageants  of 
1619  and  1621.  (See  Nichols's  Progresses  of  King  James  the  First,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
581,  731.)  At  the  end  of  Heywood's  Pageant  of  1632,  is  also  a  panegyric  on  «*  Mais- 
ter Gerard  Christmas,  for  bringing  the  pageants  and  figures  to  such  great  perfection 
both  in  symmetry  and  substance,  being  before  but  unshapen  monsters,  made  only  of 
slight  wicker  and  paper."  Master  Gerard  designed  Aldersgate,  and  carved  the 
eauestrian  statue  of  King  James  I.  there,  and  also  the  front  of  Northumberland 
House  in  the  Strand.  His  sons,  John  and  Mathias,  caned  the  great  ship  built  at 
Woolwich  in  1637.  See  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (edit.  1926),  vol.  U.  pp. 
72,  7a 

Gurr.  Mac.  November,  1832, 
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moat  ancient  Pipe  Roll  known  to  be  existence  U  prior  to  that  year,  or  dur- 

in  existence.    In  the  County  Roll  for  ing  it. 

Berkshire  it  is  stated,  that  "  Vincen-       On  the  other  hand,  Alexander.  Bi- 

tius  abbas  de  Abbendona,  reddit  com-  shop  of  Lincoln,  "  reddit  compotura" 

potum  de  70  marcis  argenti  de  placito  under  Lincolnshire  in  this  Roil.  He 

Gaufredi  de  Clinton,  in  perdona  eidem  was  elected  Bishop  in  i  123.  and  tbere- 

abbati  70  rnarcarum  argenti  quia  mer-  fore  it  must  have  been  compiled  after 

tuut  est."  1123. 

On  referring  to  Dugdale's  Monas-       This  reduces  the  uncertainty  to  a 

ticon,  we  And  that  Vincentius  died  id  period  of  seven  years.  P. 
1130;  so  that  it  is  clear  the  date  of  its 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TUB  OKBEK  LANGUAGE. 

Ala.  Urian,  nothing  in  common,  I  shall  continue 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  article  "On  to  stick  to  my  theory ;  whioh  will  be 

the  Radicals  of  the  Greek  Language,"  found  to  explain  very  naturally,  how 

1  was  well  aware  that  objections  would  OI-Q,  *EP-Q,  and  EN-ETK-.Q  came  to 

be  started  to  the  theory  there  promul-  mean  /  bear,  and  why  they  have  a 

gated ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  ar-  meaning  not  the  same,  but  similar, 

guments  produced,  in  which,  as  Bent-  Further,  1  am  told  that  Hemster- 

ley  said  of  Boyle's  objections,  "  there  huls  forbore  to  promulgate  his  theory, 

is  neither  nerve  nor  muscle;"  and  because  he  was  probably  dissatisfied 

where,  instead  of  grappling  with  the  with  it.    But  this  idea  is  negatived  by 

question  in  its  very  principles,  in-  the  very  words  of  Vatcknaer,  who 

ferences  are  drawn  from  my  words  eomplains  of  Hemsterhuis  being  un- 

they  do  not  warrant,  and  assertions  willing  to  divulge  it ;  a  complaint  he 

attributed  to  me  which  I  uever  made  j  never  would  have  made,  had  he  be- 

and,  what  is  worse,  even  verbs,  which  lieved  that  Hemsterhuis  was  disss- 

never  did  exist,  nor  could  have  existed,  tisfied  with  it ;  a  fact  that  Valcknaer 

are  coined  to  disprove  my  assertions,  could  not  have  failed  to  know,  had 

Thus,  1  am  told  that  the  verb  EO  such  really  been  the  case,  as  he  was 

means  "  /  clothe  something,"  and  00  in  constant  communication  not  only 

"  /  bear  something."    Now,  though  with  Hemsterhuis  himself,  but  with 

such  obsolete  forms,  as  they  are  call-  Ruhnken  also,  another  of  Tiberius' 

ed,  are  constantly;  manufactured  by  favourite  pupils ;  and  who,  like  Valck- 

etyrnologists  to  suit  their  absurd  deri-  naer,  never  seems  to  have  heard  that 


vations,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  such  Hemsterhuis  had  deserted  his  child  of 
verbs  are  really  to  be  found ;  nay    forty  years'  growth. 


more,  I  am  quite  ready  to  prove  that  I  am  further  told,  that,  granting 
EQ  neither  did  nor  could  mean  I  Hemsterhuis  did  stick  to  his  theory 
clot  fie,  and  OO  neither  did  nor  could  during  so  loug  a  period,  yet  it  might 
mean  J  bear :  although  OIQ  doubtless  after  all  be  an  absurd  one  ;  just  as  as- 
both  did  and  conld  have  the  meaning  trology  and  necromancy,  which  were 
assigned  to  it.  We  find,  indeed,  in  believed  for  a  much  longer  period  to 
Homer  Xdiyov  Fta-o-o  x^r£»va> :  but  Ftovo  be  true,  are  now  exploded  as  false, 
does  not  come  from  EQ,  but  from  the  But,  though  I  might  question  the  re- 
word which  is  the  root  of  the  Greek  levance  of  this  illustration,  and  the 
Fto~0-T)t,  the  Teutonic  Vest,  the  Latin  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  1  wiU 
Vest-io  and  Vest-is,  and  the  English  content  myself  with  observing  that  the 
Waist ;  in  all  of  which,  as  the  letters  argument,  which  turns  on  the  proba- 
ST  form  a  component  part,  it  is  plain  bifity  of  Hemsterhuis  sticking  to  a 
that  FE2T-0,  not  FEQ,  must  have  been  fanciful  theory,  is  one  at  variance 
the  original  verb,  derived  from  BEST-  with  all  we  know  of  that  extrmordi- 
\\,  the  first  garmrnts  being  the  skins  nary  man ;  who,  in  early  life,  was 
of  Beasts.  Until,  then,  OQ  and  OIQ  so  devoted  to  the  least  fanciful  of 
are  shewn  to  be  one  and  the  same  all  sciences,  that  he  was  appointed 
verb,  yet  presenting  ideas  that  have  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Leydcn, 
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when  hd  was  scarcely  twenty-two 
years  old  ;  and  who  not  only  had  very 
little  of  imagination  in  him,  bat  was 
even  so  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  that,  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  Bentley,  containing  some 
brilliant  emendations  of  difficult  pas- 
sages in  Julius  Pollux,  Where  poor  Ti- 
berius had  been  long  groping  his  way 
unsuccessfully  in  the  dark,  he  abso- 
lutely foreswore  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  never  looked  into  a  Greek  book 
for  three  months ;  so  dissatisfied  was 
he  with  his  want  of  acuteness ;  a  fa- 
culty that  he  ftlt  conscious  could  alone 
be  of  any  real  benefit  to  Classical  lite* 
rat  u re,  or  confer  immortality  upon  a 
Greek  scholar. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  the  an. 
cients  knew  nothing  about  the  osciU 
lation  of  the  pendulum,  as  applied  to 
clock-work.  But,  as  1  never  said  they 
did,  this  answer  does  not  affect  my 
assertion,  that  the  laws  of  the  cycloi- 
dal  curve  were  known  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Egypt  and  Greece ;  who,  if 
they  ever  handled  even  a  stick  (and  a 
staff,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  sym* 
bols*  of  their  craft)  could  hardly  fail 
to  keep  swinging  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  while  lightly  held  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  thus  be  led 
to  speculate  on  the  principles  of  the 
oscillatory  curve,  just  as  Newton  was 
led  to  speculate  on  the  principle  of 
gravitation  by  the  fall  of  the  apple. 

But  to  revert  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  Greek  language, 
1  am  told  that  languages  were  formed 
at  first,  as  they  are  now  acquired  by 
children ;  that  is,  names  were  given  to 
the  most  common  objects,  and  then 
▼erbs  added  to  denote  the  actions,  and 
adnonns  (i.  e.  adjectives)  to  express 
the  qualities  of  such  objects.  But 
still  the  question  recurs.  Who  gave 
the  names,  and  who  formed  the  verbs 
and  adjectives,  and  why  were  certain 
combinations  of  letters  taken  to  ex- 
press the  names,  actions,  and  quali- 
ties of  things f  Was  the  child  itself  the 
inventor  of  the  language?  or  did  it 

learn  it  from  its  parents?  and  if  so, 
from  whom  did  the  parents  obtain 


*  In  like  manner  a  Lord-in- Waiting 
still  carries  a  teand,  as  the  symbol  of  his 
office,  a  Marshal  his  baton,  and  a  Con- 
stable his  staff;  while  the  gold-headed  cane 
of  the  Physician  is  only  a  remnant  of  the 
symbol  of  the  tnakc-hcaded  fni>  carried 
formerly  by  the  sons  of  JSsculftpitis. 


their  knowledge  ?    To  answer  these 

very  questions,  was  the  whole  aim  of 
the  theory  of  HemBterhuis ;  who,  if 
he  were  alive,  would  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  your  correspondent's 
pseudo-logic.  For,  saysW. B.  "The 
inventor  of  the  Greek  language  lived 
either  alone,  or  not  alone.  If  alone, 
he  would  have  used  the  language  of 
his  father-land  \  or  supposing  his  fa* 
ther-land  had  no  language,  he  would 
not  want  to  invent  one  to  con- 
verse with  nobody.  But  if  he  were 
not  alone,  he  would  have  used  the 
language  of  others,  and  consequent* 
ly  would  not  have  invented  a  new 
one;  and  if  the  others  had  no  lan- 
guage, he  could  not  have  made  them 
understand  his  newly  invented  one ; 
or  lastly,  if  they  had  a  language  of 
their  own,  they  would  not  have  given 
it  up  for  a  new  fangled  one.'' 

Now,  from  this  reasoning,  which  I 
have  put  into  a  more  logical  form  than 
W.  B.  has  done,  the  inference  would 
be  either  that  the  Greek  language 
Would  not  have  been  invented,  or,  if 
invented,  would  not  have  been  adopt* 
ed.  But  as  it  has  been  adopted,  eadit 
quextio,  as  the  Schoolmen  say ;  and  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  invented, 
is  quite  useless,  because  it  could  not 
have  made  itself.  W.  B.  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  if 
bo,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  con- 
test the  point  with  him.  But  till  he 
can  prove  that  the  Greek  language  was 
not  invented,  but  given,  as  the  Hebrew 
was,  by  the  Deity  to  man,  I  shall 
merely  say  to  him— 
2oi  fUv  boKfirw  ravt ,  //to)  o«  T'avtia. 

I  am  further  told  that  the  coinci- 
dence between  ONOl  and  NOOS,  and 
likewise  between  pater  and  taper, 
are  merely  accidental.  But  if  I  can 
shew  a  connexion,  founded  in  fact,  be* 
tween  ON02  and  NOOS,  and  between 
taper  and  pater,  and  also  between 
Cleopatra's  needle,  as  it  is  called,  the 
pyramid  of  Rhodopis,  and  the  (3oi>7r6- 
poi  o/9A<m,  sent  by  the  last  lady  as  a 
votive  offering  to  Delphi,  and  between 
a  thousand  similar  facts  apparently  un- 
connected, I  shall  continue  to  believe 
that,  though  a  few  such  coincidences 
may  be  accidental,  the  whole  number 
cannot  be  so. 

I  am  further  told  that  the  change  of 
letters,  such  as  die  from  t8<»,  ido,  "  I 
am  in  a  cold  sweat,"  never  takes  place 
in  modem  languages.  But  this  can 
be  no  proof  that  it  did  not  take  place 
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in  ancient  ones.  If  W.  B.  will  only  woman,  the  source  of  future  ill  toman, 
condescend  to  read  what  I  write,  be-  was  formed,  as  soon  as  the  day  re- 
fore  he  sits  down  to  answer  it,  he  will  ceived  the  heat  of  life  infused  into  it 
find  that  I  never  asserted  that  every  by  I -AD,  or  /  breathe. 
change  of  letters  was  admissible.  All  With  regard  to  the  other  examples 
I  said  then,  and  say  now,  is,  that  of  metathesis  quoted  by  W.  B.,  I  am 
changes  did  sometimes  take  place  ;  happy  to  say,  he  is  probably  right  in 
but  to  what  extent,  and  why  such  a  identifying  but  with  tub,  and  tub-u ; 
metathesis  was  adopted,  I  may,  with  and  tin  with  nit-eo  :  while  ram  is  not 
your  leave,  unfold  at  another  time :  at  far  from  mars,  mar- is,  as  appears 
present  it  is  enough  to  state,  that,  if  from  the  Egyptian  RAM-ES — IS, 
the  idea  of  the  form  and  functions  of  which  means  ram,  thou  art,  in  strength; 
the  Deity  be  expressed,  as  they  were  and  hence  that  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
by  the  Egyptians  very  ingeniously,  by  when  the  Sun  begins  first  to  shew  his 
an  equilateral  triangle,  described  in  procreative  strength,  is  called  the 


I  cannot,  however,  compliment  him 
/7S\  on  his  sagacity,  in  deriving  mop  from 

A  circle     (/  Y?_.  the  letters  AON,    pom-um  (unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  be 
\ — ^  a  wag,  and  in  that  case  Hemsterhuis 

NAQ,  ANO,  OAN,  QNA,  and  NOA.  may    would  have  quoted  the  old  "  Risu  i»- 


all  be  taken,  as  in  fact  they  were  by  epto  nihil  est  ineptius"J :  for 

different  nations,  to  form  the  name  of  only  a  corruption  of  mapp-a,  i.e.  a 

God,  or  to  express  his  functions ;  towel,  itself  a  corruption  from  taille, 

and  hence  we  can  understand  that  the  French  for  cloth ;  mops  being  to 

the  celebrated  word  CAB-bala  means  this  day  made  of  such  materials ; 

only  bell-changes  on  A  B  C ;  and  as  while  nose,  which  W.  B.  identifies 

such  changes  necessarily  produce  a  with  sono,  is  merely  a  corruption  of 

confusion  of  tongues,  Cabbala  is  the  the  French  nez  or  nes,  derived  from 

origin  of  the  English  Gabble;  where  the  Latin  mw-us.    The  last  instance 

the  third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  0f  metathesis,  quoted  by  W.  B.,  but 

(T)  G,  takes  the  place  of  its  cognate  which  he  ridicules  only  because  he 

C,  the  third  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  does  not  understand  wnat  he  is  ri- 

ltaly.  diculing,  is  in  the  words  God  and 

Again  I  am  told  that,  although  the  Dog.   Now,  had  he  remembered  that 

metathesis  of  letters  never  takes  place  the  Dog,  called  A-NUB-IS,  i.  e.  the 

in  modern  languages,  it  has  pro-  cloud-strength*   was    worshipped  in 

bably  taken  place  in  the  English  word  Egypt  as  a  God,  he  would  have  seen 

death,  derived  from  the  Teutonic  tod.  that  the  words  God  and  Dog  are  more 

Now  death  is  not  derived  from  tod,  nearly  connected  in  idea  than  they 

but  from  dieth,  the  third  person  sing,  of  appear  to  be  at  first  sight ;  while  the 

die  :•  while  TOD  is  only  T-UD,  i.  e.  Greek  word  kw-os,  whence  the  La- 

the  clammy :  where  T  is  the,  and  UD  is  tin  can-is,  is  only  Kvv-eis,  the  2d  person 

the  Latin  word  UD-us,  moist :  or  in  of  «v»-»,  /  act  the  dog,  or  /  worship  by 

other  words,  T'UDf-  is  the  clammy  or  kissing,  as  Judas  Iscariot  did,  when, 

cold-clay  state,  i.  e.  death  ;  and  conse-  in  the  very  act  of  doing  homage  by  a 

quently,  as  the  hot  state  must  be  life,  it  kiss,  he  betrayed  his  master ;  and 

is  plain  that  the  Egyptian  Deity  THOT  hence  the  custom  of  kissing  the  king's 

is  only  T-HOT  ;  while  dust  is  d'ust,  i.e.  hand,  or  pope's  toe,  as  the  sign  of  ho- 

the  burnt  or  dry  state,  from  the  Latin  mage  to  a  superior,  as  we  learn  from 

ust-us:  where  rf,  like  t  in  T'ud,  is  the  Dio.  Cass.  L1X.  who,  speaking  of 

prepositive  article  die  in  German,  and  Caligula,  says  that  toc*  vkcioms  rat 

to  in  Greek  ;  and  thus  we  can  see  the  T«„  ovfiftovXw&v  rifir  x<Ipa  tj  rov  woda 

origin  of  the  story  told  by  Hesiod,  how  wpoticwtlv  £p*£«. 

dust  tempered  with  mots/are  (in  Greek       Thus,  then,  have  I  at  some  length 

S6V»,  udet)  became  clay,  out  of  which  a  met  every  objection  started  by  W.  B., 

.  .  ...  .   u.  .   ,  .    .  f   except  what  relates  to  the  verbs 

•  In  like  manner  fteatth  is  derived  from  r  g  ^ 

hcaUrth  ;  strolth  from  sUaUeth  ;   wealth  v  in  t  *  ~- 

from  weaUth;   length  from   tong^tf,  ;  K-IQ  >  to  ao  or  com*. 

strength  from  strong-rth  ;   weight  from  N-LQ  J 

t   From   TOD,  death,   is   derived  P-EO  J  ro^MW- 

TOAD,  the  animal  clammy  and  cold  as       Now,  in  fact  BAG  never  did  nor 


dratfi. 
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could  mean,  I  go  or  /  come.  Its  only 
meaning  is,  /  cause  to  go ;  for  the  in- 
transitive form  is  BHMI.  i.  e.  BAQ-ME, 
J  cause  myself  to  go.  In  like  manner, 
NEQ  never  did  nor  could  mean  I  go  or 
/  come ;  for  the  intransitive  form  is 
NE-OMAI,  i.  e.  J  cause  mysetf  to  go, 
literally  by  swimming.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  these  exceptions  would 
prove  nothing  ;  for  my  assertion  was 
and  is  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
symbol,  prefixed  to  or  inserted  between 
the  letters  Afl,  a  new  idea  was  con- 
veyed relating  to  the  thing,  of  which 
that  symbol  is  the  picture,  and  con- 
nected with  the  act  expressed  by  the 
duad  radicals.  Thus,  for  example,  to 
understand  why  AAO  means  I  divide 
or  /  burn,  or  /  feast,  or  /  know,  W.  B. 
must  previously  enquire  of  what  things 
the  letters  A,  A,  0,  are  the  pictures, 
and  why  they  are  so ;  and  when  he 
shall  have  thus  learnt  the  meaning  of 


each  symbol  taken  singly,  he  will 
then,  but  not  till  then,  know  what  A 
means  united  to  vowels,  as  AAQ,  AEQ, 
AIQ,  AOQ,  and  AYQ,  and  why  it  must 
have  such  meanings ;  and  by  following 
up  the  enquiry,  he  will  discover  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  why  and  how  they  in- 
vented it ;  and  thus  solve  the  problem, 
which  Plato  either  would  not  or  could 
not  solve  in  the  Cratylus ;  although  he 
has,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
given  a  slight  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth ;  which  only  they,  who  know 
how  to  pursue  the  theory  of  Hemster- 
huis,  can  hope  to  arrive  at ;  a  theory 
that  Tiberius  did  not  dare  to  promul- 
gate, because  he  knew  it  would  offend 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  that  never 
have  listened,  and  never  will  listen,  to 
Truth,  simple  and  sublime,  and  un- 
mixed with  Falsehood,  Flatter}',  and 
Fear.  A.  Q. 


ON  THE  FRAGMENT  OP  THE  BACCHIC  OF  EURIPIDES. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  the  best 
thanks  of  an  old  reader  of  Greek— a 
race  of  men  who  may  truly  say,  '  fui- 
mus  Graii,  fuit  Hellas  et  ingens  gloria 
Grajugenum, — for  the  beautiful  Frag- 
ment of  the  Bacchse  lately  published; 
for  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  is  very 
evident ;  although,  as  your  acute  cor- 
respondent E.  G.  suggests,  doubts  may 
arise  respecting  an  expression  or  two, 
as  being  not  quite  correct. 

In  the  absence  of  external  evidence, 
which  the  party  who  furnished  the 
Fragment  can  alone  produce,  the  inter- 
nal proofs  are  all  that  we  have  to  de- 
pend on ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  cer- 
tainly carries  with  it  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour;  and  this  I 
assert,  even  with  the  fear  before  my 
eyes,  of  being  ranked  with  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Chatterton  and  Ireland 
imitations  of  Rowley  and  Shakspeare. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hold  it  to  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  scholar 
of  the  present  day  to  forge  such  a 
Supplement ;  where,  though  scarce  a 
single  expression,  or  even  word,  is 
found  that  Euripides  would  disown, 
yet  is  there  nothing  to  shew  that  it  is 
a  mere  cento  of  Euripidean  expressions. 
Secondly,  the  ideas  are  such  as  breathe 
the  very  air  of  antiquity,  especially  in 
the  beautiful  lines,  *Ap  ovKtr  apjan- 


fio\os,  &c  which  may  be  compared 
with  any  thing  that  Time  has  spared 
us  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  drama  of 
Athens.  Thirdly,  the  train  of  thoughts 
is  such  only  as  is  requisite  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space ;  and  lastly,  the  ver- 
sification is  "absolute  in  all  its  num- 
bers," as  Ben  Jonson  hath  it. 

The  chief  objection  to  which  the 
fragment  is  liable,  is  the  omission  of 
the  particle  pep;  but  even  this  very 
fault,  for  such  it  would  be  in  a  narra- 
tive, is,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  ra- 
ther a  beauty  than  otherwise  ;  for,  in 
passages  of  deep  interest,  the  formality 
of  logical  precision,  which  uiv  and  b* 
are  meant  to  preserve,  would  be  sadly 
out  of  place,  when  we  expect  to  meet 
rather  with  the  staccato  movement  of 
poetic  diction. 

Thus  much  on  the  general  question. 
With  regard  to  individual  passages,  I 
shall  notice  such  only  as  will  go  to 
prove  that,  if  the  fragment  be  not 
written  by  Euripides,  it  is  every  way 
worthy  of  him. 

V.  10.  fir}  Spifivrtpav  to>  avfirfwpav 
avao-Ktvaaij.i  Your  correspondent  E. 
G.  well  remarks,  that  firj  tpinvrtpav 
introduces  an  anapaest  into  the  second 
foot ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
the  word  itself  is  never  found  in  Tra- 
gic Senarians  ;  for  bpipv  2iav<pov  ytvos 
is  in  the  Satyric  Cyclop.  104  ;  iptfivs 
aXdartop,  A  gam.  1483.  in  an  anapies- 
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tic  system;  and  bpipvt — OvpAs,  in  a 
Chorus  in  Cho.  386.  The  Euripidean 
word  is  wmp6t.  ^  See  Beck's  Index. 
If,  however,  &ptu,vrtpor  be  admissible, 
the  metrical  difficulty  is  easily  met  by 
reading,  what  the  MS.  probably  gives, 
bfupvrspa  v*  ovp/poph  avtrcrKsvAar}, 
leet  the  calamity  produce  more  bitter 
thingi  to  some  one. 

V.  13.  troCs  oircurovJ)  This  ex- 
pression is  similar  to  'AAA*  si  yt/xul 
xovv  ininmevm  in  Tro.  1278. 

V.  15.  ipSoh — Stro'ott.]  On  this 
idiom,  Porson  has  well  compared  Hec. 
965.  npfxr^SXmtur  <r*  6p0a.lt  xApatt  with 
opGoii  Sppio-iv  a  IV  tl<ropi>,  in  lph. 
A.  856.  and  referred  to  Bentley's  beau- 
tiful note  on  Horace's  Qui  recti*  ocvlis 
numetra  nutantia  ridit.  E.  G.  says, 
that  Euripides  would  have  written, 
El  rtKpov  op&ois  tfifUHtw  \cvoyrw1xpis. 
Why,  he  says  not;  nor  can  1  see. 
Perhaps  6pS»a%  £<r<rotr  depots  would 
not  only  obviate  all  objections,  but 
add,  likewise,  another  instance  to 
those  quoted  by  Porson  on  Med.,  of 
the  Euripidean  atypaTiopo?,  ridiculed 
by  the  Comic  poet's  *E<r<»<r<f  <r*  cV  rS>v 
alypa  t&»  tZipttrl&ov. 

V.  15.  <Jp$v— <p*'pois.]  E.  G.  ob- 
jects to  this  phrase,  as  an  Anglicism. 
But  though  bpZxra — (ptpott  would,  as 
he  truly  says,  be  more  correct,  I  think 
1  have  met  somewhere  with  dx'fx*  in 
the  sense  of  Hvvafxau 

V.  22.  ot^odpwc]  E.  G.  questions 
the  use  of  <r<poopG)$  in  Euripides.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  found  in  Tragedy  at  all. 
Sophocles  twice  uses  tr<p6bpa  in  Aj. 
150.  and  El.  1053.  But  a<pvhpa  o"t- 
o>tas  would  be  hardly  intelligible. 
The  sense  requires  not  eery  much  or 
frequently,  but  with  great  energy,  i.  e. 
a<fcodp£>s. 

V.  23.  Siriar  airier  a,  Kaivk  naiva 
BtpKopM']  This  whole  verse  is  found 
in  Hec.  689.  But  there  we  must  evi- 
dently read  "Airurra  mar,  ov  tuuva 
Katva  d/pxofuit*  For  Hecuba  alludes  to 
the  verification  of  her  dream,  in  which 
she  thought  she  saw  the  dead  body  of 
her  son  PoIydorOs  tost  on  the  waves, 
and  at  length  cast  on  the  shore  ;  and 
thus,  what  was  Sirurrou  as  a  dream, 
became  nurrbv  as  a  fact,  and  what  was 
uatpa  to  her  when  awake,  was  ol  Katva 
with  reference  to  her  when  asleep.  1 
find,  however,  thatE.  G.  objects  to  such 
repetitions  in  Iambics.  But  surely,  in 
a  case  of  terror  like  the  present,  the 
feelings  of  Agave  may  be  permitted  to 
overstep  the  coldness  of  a  critical  ca- 


LlTERATURB.  {No?! 

non,  If  it  be  one.  Besides  such  a  re^ 
petition  of  the  same  or  similar  verses, 
in  different  plays,  is  perfectly  Euripi- 
dean ;  as  noticed  by  various  critics, 
who  have  compared  Med.  272.  and 
Tro.  717  ;  Phcen.  979.  and  Hel.  786  j 
Hec.  279.  and  Orest.  66;  Bacch.  215. 
and  Hipp.  281 ;  lph.  A.  985.  and 
Elect.  672;  lph.  T.  239.  and  Andr. 
876 ;  while  the  following  pairs  differ 
by  only  one  word,  Med.  1307.  and 
Hipp.  353 ;  lph.  T.  1449-  and  Hipp< 
978  ;  El.  255.  and  Hipp.  885 ;  lph.  A. 
312.  and  Andr.  588. 

V.  27«*  itw  erSn/  f£«*pi3<*xr&)^#v.] 
To  this  passage  Seneca  evidently  al- 
luded in  Hippolytns. 
Disjecta,  genitOYy  membra  taceri  corporis 
In  ordinem  dispone,  et  errantes  loco 
He  it  Hue  pa  ties,    Fortis  fUc  dextrin  locus  s 
Hie  laser  a  freeiiis  doc  {a  modcrandis  man  us 
Pottenda  /  lawi  latcris  agnosco  nolas  : 

and  not  only  Seneca,  bat  Phi  lost ratus 

also,  in  the  words  ual  mvappdrroiv  it> 
oi  npoo~r}K0VT<r  rbv  rtxpov,  si  wo  o-coBdrj 
tu)  Ttupn*,  in  bis  description  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Pentheus. 

V.  31.  'l&riv  t  ((ppifftrov  K^Biyou  y 
thmvalas.]  Philostratus,  1.  c.  had, 
doubtless,  this  passage  in  his  eye. 
His  words  are,  j  &  'Ayavi)  trent/MX- 
\(iv  uip  rbv  vtbv  appnus,  Stysip  6V  oml 
E.  G.  says  that  *y  is  here  inserted 
only  for  the  metre.'  But  surely  he 
forgot  the  perpetual  use  of  «u — yr,  in 
the  sense  of  atque  etiam.  Besides,  we 
must  not  be  overnice  in  examining 
into  the  yr  of  poetry,  which  frequently 
defies  translation. 

V.  32,  3.  This  distich  E.  G.  says 
he  has  not  met  with  elsewhere,  unless 
his  memory  greatly  deceives  hint. 
They  are  quoted  by  Porson  in  some 
stray  note,  if  I  mistake  not. 

V.  34.  (ty ,  <J  rakaipa  \iip  Ip-fj,  npa- 
rot  6'iye.']  This  is  evidently  a  line  of 
Euripides.  Compare  Med.  1211.  "Ay*, 
J  rdXmva  x'ty>  M»  M&<  &<por:  where, 
however,  we  ought  to  read  \crf3ov  (I. 
<f>ovt. 

V.  35.  ip'  ovuiY  dpupuSSKos,  be.) 
The  whole  of  this  beautiful  passage 
has  been  thus  put  into  prose  by  Phi- 
lostratus, 1.  c.  UpOKurat  teal  if  K«pa\fj 
tov  TIfvOcuK  ovKtr  ap.(pift6\of ,  aXX  ola 
not  ruj  Aiocv<7ft>  skssiv,  v(u>Tanj  xal 
avoX^  rffv  yivuv  na\  irvpa^  *al  n6pat — 
aCrt  Ktrros  Ifpe^tev  otre  ajukaxbs  ^  &p- 
nfKov  icXrjpM,  oCt*  avXbt  iasurt  nt  o6rt 
otorpot — (pxdpero  W  airrbs  to  p.^  p*ra 
Aiovwrov  pmvr&Qat.. 

V.  37.  irvpcraia\  yinviri.']  To  this 
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passage,  or  to  Phom.  32.  wuptrats  yt- 
mux  iv  i£avbpoi>p.<vot,  we  must  refer  the 
gloss  in  Hetych.  Ilv/xralr  ytwvw. 

V.  38.  Kttrohs  o>iiX**or.]  These  two 
plants  are  similarly  united  in  v.  505. 
(TT*<f>avov<j6<  K«r<r$  —  fipvrrt  X^°*)P9 
afuXnxi,  and  in  v.  702.  mvalvovt  2rc<£d- 

V.  41,  ttnmTo'AXkvt,  6rf  vvwB^ 
y*  jmiwvda*  oVXw.]  With  this  senti- 
ment may  be  compared  the  well- 
known  Scoliou  preserved  by  Athenieus 
XV,  y.  695.  D.  Zvp  pa*  wirt,  wvrfia, 
nvvtpa,  wv*TT*<t>uvri<p6p*i'  ivy  fuu  p<u- 

to  which  CaUias,  quoted  by  Sun  las  in 
Mrra  yap  vooqvvtw,  evidently  alluded ; 
hUra  fMU»>tUtn»v  xf*l  fuuv<<r&*  Udrras 
tytp''  6  dc  prj  pcuy6fA«vor  Maurrcu 
mXXoit  pamwn  :  and  so  did  Menander 
in  n«Xovjie*y.  Mrro  yap  vocqvvtw 
faiQi  palvtaQai  xaXoV  whom  Horace 
follows  in  his  Duke  est  denpere  in  loco. 

V.  42.  or  av  <X<(va  Awwa^.]  On 
such  expressions,  G.  Burges,  at  J&ch. 
Prom.  254.  Km  pxi  <p*kois  fktuds  cmto- 
pfM  cyw,  has  quoted  very  appositely 
from  Homer,  TH  ma*  yrj&qaai  Uplapat, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  wl  Priamo 
niseranda :  from  Sophocles,  Btapa — 
Toiiovrvv,  olou  koI  arvyovvr  (trvLxrttrat, 
in  (Ed.  T.  1296.  and  'Qm  *al  imp  «*x, 
Bpols  %ios  epnwv  rvxf'ur  iu  Aj.  924  ; 
from  Suid.  in  n«ptir<T«»a—- <o<rr«  Kara 
TQV  irapoipia*,  k&v  t)(0pi»  «Xr^<rcu  $to+ 
aapuvov  rif»  rir«  nvpurrrtuorrov  avdpaK 
vau  :  from  Ovid,  mUerandut  et  hosti  : 
and  from  Shakspeare,  Yea,  e'en  my  foes 
trill  shed  fast, falling  rears.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  E.  G.  denies  t\*i*a  Atovv<T*t 
to  be  similar  to  miserandu*  et  kcstx ; 
but,  in  what  way  the  expressions  arc 
dissimilar,  1  confess  I  do  not  see. 

V.  47.  ia-oypa(pov  pA>p<p<i>paros.]  On 
this  comparison  of  a  body  to  a  picture, 
see  Boissonade  on  Philostrat.  p.  582  ; 
Eunap.  p.  380 ;  Man  ass.  p.  427  ;  Ja« 
cob's  Exercitat.  CriL  p.  23  ;  Blomfield, 
Agam.  233  ;  and  Dobree's  Addenda  to 
Poreon's  notes  on  Hec.  564.  Moorovr 
T*  *&tt£f  trrtpva  ff  a>f  ayaXparof. 

V.  50.  orotr  rp&pas.]  £.  G.  says 
that  orotc  ought  to  be  ohrmp.  I 
should  prefer  ofr  ras  rpoffxir  for  the 
definite  article  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  nor  can  the  indefinite 
orotr  for  olaricri  be  properly  admitted. 
With  regard  to  this  allusion  to  the  act 
of  suckling,  the  Author  had  in  view 
Horn.  IX.  X.  79.  whom  not  only  jEs- 
chylus-tn  Cho.  89G.  and  Euripides  in 


Orest.  590  and  561.  have  imitated, 
but  also  Eyphorion,  in  a  fragment  that 
Valckenaer  on  Phce.  1560.  should  have 
thus  corrected  :  Tc'kvov,  pq  <rit  ra 
rpbt  irtr  avBtptvimt  apxpras,  |  'HcXiovr 
rfns  <T*  rpinKoalovs  ((poprnra,  |  Tckmop, 
viro  (pofitpas  3*  w6imf  uv(t\t)u  I 

Eir  <^>aor  ipx^pAvy,  Xapov  8*  «rt  ^ftXeo1* 
irp&nf  I  MaoTOv  ^nur^uyfl  Xru«c^  a 
tyawtraa  ydXaieri. 

V.  51 .  5n\^iX»r  y\6yot  vcp&v.]  Af- 
ter this  veree  there  is  a  manifest  la- 
cuna. The  sense  requires  something 
opposed  to  yXwcvranj  npoo-^vXtf.  Per- 
haps a  better  MS.  may  one  dav  pre- 
sent an  idea  like  the  following :  vlva  r 
yfkeas  muff  i^w,  eryeX^  <p6vos:  at 
least  the  expression  would  be  similar 
to  e'ryfXfl,  doTftti/  pay*vra>v,  (povot,  in 
Tro.  1177. 

V.  53.  \vapu  ri  irXcvpa,  frat,  Karap- 
o>v/<uy.]  Philostratus  1.  c.  seems  to 
have  had  this  passage  in  view,  where 
he  says,  npoo-ptpuKTai  &i  airjj  (i.  e. 
Ayavfj)  rO  rot)  frtudoc  alpxx'  ro  p.iv  tit 
gc cpar,  ri  J«  *2r  irapctAy,  r6  M  dg  Ta 
yvpjta  tov  pa(ov.  ■ 

V.  60.  oIk  c5  yop,  Jv  8*  fyoipcv, 
Tjyurrai  rd^>or.]  A  similar  sentiment  is 
thus  expressed  in  Tro.  1201.  KOf*i(tT 
affkltp  Ktiapov  v*Kp£>  *E«  ri>v  nap6im»vf 
oi>  yap  f h  koXXos  rvYor  Aaipuv  tti&wnv, 
V  9vot,  Xif^rci  rooV. 
V.  66.  p.ff  owXay^a  rovoV  Xcm- 
<p6fxn  A  similar  idea  was  meant 

to  be  conveyed  by  >Eschylus  in  Penth. 
Frag.  1.  Mfi  aiparot  iriptptya  np6* 
w ('&<*>  /8oX» .    Com  pare  also-  Phoen .  94  5 . 

V  73.  XfwcowwXof.]  Compare  Ho- 
race's Nmbe  candentea  h*mero»  cmictus 
— ApoUo. 

V.  73.  0uyo^i«v.]  The  presence  of  a 
deity  is  a  similar  object  of  dread  in 
Eunp.  Ion.  1551.  Qvyvpmv,  cartKowra, 
pi)  ra  dtttpjvotv  'Opdptv. 

Among  the  reasons  stated  by  E.  G. 
for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
fragment,  is  that,  if  genuine,  'there 
would  probably  exist  many  metrical 
errors,  arising  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  transcriber.'  But  from  the  gene- 
ral correctness  of  the  verses,  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  pa- 
limpsest was  easy  to  decipher  ? 

As  I  have  thus  ventured  to  differ 
from  one  of  your  correspondents  in 
advocating  the  genuineness  of  the 
fragment,  ft  behoves  me  to  notice  the 
objections  started  by  another;  who 
says  that  it  is  written  by  some  scho- 
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lar  of  the  present  day,  who  is  be- 
trayed, amongst  other  signs,  by  some 
Anglicisms  ;  and  that  '  the  preliminary 
notice  signed  X.  Y.  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  pretended  fragment.' 
But,  as  the  other  signs  here  alluded  to 
are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at,  I  con- 
fess myself  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
they  can  be ;  and  as  regards  the  An- 
glicisms, 1  am  not  myself  a  Lynceus 
enough  to  detect  them.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  defective  nature  of  the 
evidence,  afforded  by  the  preliminary 
notice,  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  last 
point  which  ought  to  be  considered ; 
for  granting  that  X.  Y.  could  even 
produce  the  very  palimpsest,  still  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  would 
turn  upon  the  internal  evidence  alone  ; 
and  wisely,  therefore,  has  E.  G.  con- 
fined his  arguments  to  that  head,  as 
Stowc  has  also  done,  who,  by  inter- 
nal evidence  alone,  has  disproved, 
what  indeed  is  obvious  at  first  Bight, 
the  spuriousness  of  the  fragment  of 
the  Clytemnestra,  first  printed  by 
Matthaei  at  Moscow.  A.C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  30. 

UPON  reading  the  fragment  of  the 
Baccha,  contained  in  your  last  Num- 
ber, which  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  send  me,  1  felt  no  doubt  of  its  ge- 
nuineness ;  but  your  correspondent 
X«  Y.  must,  I  conceive,  be  able  to  give 
some  further  account  of  the  place  and 
the  persons,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  his  sight  of  the  MS. 
beyond  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
statement  at  the  head  of  the  article. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  L. 

A  Manual  of  Grecian  Antiquities,  by 
G.  H.  Smith. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  com- 
press into  as  small  a  space  as  is  con- 
sistent with  utility,  the  leading  facts 
to  be  found  in  Potter's  Antiquities, 
Robinson's  Archaologia  Graeca,  Ge- 
nelli's  Theater  zu  Atlven,  Heeren's 
Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  An- 
cient Greece,  and  Cardwell's  Lectures 
on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  executed  his  task,  both 
Schoolmasters  and  Scholars  have  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied,  as  the  information 
sought  after  can  be  obtained  with  a 
little  cost  of  money  or  time.   On  look- 


ing over  the  volume,  however,  we  find 
a  few  omissions,  such  as  /9ovX^,  the 
name  given  to  the  Council  of  Fve  Hun- 
dred at  Athens,  and  found  so  often  in 
the  formula  of  the  decree,  "Edo£r  ry 
ftovXrj  to>  re  biftuf  twv  * A&Tjvaloav  and  a 
few  errors  arising  from  the  compiler's 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  as- 
sertions of  his  authorities,  or  from  that 
fruitful  source  of  error,  the  machinery 
of  the  press.  For  instance,  in  p.  70 
we  are  toW  that  'Etco/Soi/tu^s-,  the  ge- 
nuine descendant  of  povras,  is  a  word 
derived  from  iros  and  fiovrns.  But 
there  Mr.  S.  doubtless  wrote  rrtos  : 
for  of  course  he  knew  that  there  is  no 
such  word  as  eror  :  and  if  there  were, 
it  could  not  be  the  root  of  erebt :  while 
in  proof  of  his  being  misled  by  his 
guides,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
p.  72,  where  he  states  that  6v*w 1  sig- 
nified, amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  to 
burn  perfumes' ;  whereas  in  fact  it  al- 
ways meant,  to  sacrifice  a  living  ani- 
mal: although  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  S. 
observes,  that  Bitot ,  similar  to  the  Latin 

til  tlS  9 

means  frankincense  Equally  in- 
correct is  his  assertion,  that  '  in  the 
early  ages  the  blood  of  animals  was 
not  sihe^.  to  propitiate  the  Gods,  but 
odours  and  perfumes  ;'  for,  if  by  the 
early  ages  he  meant  those  described 
by  Homer,  and  in  Classical  Literature 
we  have  no  older  authority,  the  as- 
eertion  is  negatived  by  every  page  of 
that  poet  where  allusion  is  made  to  a 
sacrifice  :  in  all  of  which  we  read  only 
of  the  fat  and  flesh  of  bulls  and  goats ; 
while  the  bloodless  sacrifice  was  evi- 
dently reserved  for  the  Mysteries,  and 
thence  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
who,  like  the  Hindoos,  their  present 
representatives,  were  unwilling  to 
take  away  life,  even  to  appease  their 
hunger,  much  less  to  avert  the  anger 
of  an  offended  deity.  To  this  very 
religious  tenet  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
allusion  is  made  in  a  fable  of  ^Esop, 
where  a  sick  man  having  vowed,  if  he 
recovered,  to  sacrifice  a  hecatomb  of 
oxen,  conceives  that  he  is  fully  per- 
forming his  vow,  when,  on  recovery, 
he  places  on  the  altar  a  hundred  oxon 
made  of  oat-cake  ;  a  subterfuge  that 
he  would  scarcely  have  thought  of,  had 
not  some  religious  reformer  taught  the 
doctrine  so  beautifully  described  by 
Horace : 

Xon  tumptuota  blandlor  ftottia 
MolHbit  aversos  Penates 
Farrc  pio  ct  salknU  mica. 
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The  Life  of  Andrew  MarveU,  the  cele- 
brated Patriot :  icith  Extracts  and 
Selections  from  his  prose  and  poeti- 
cal Works.  By  John  Dove.  12mo. 
pp.  120. 

FEW  characters  have  been  more 
variously  applied  than  that  of  Patriot. 
In  one  sense  it  may  have,  we  will 
hope,  a  very  universal  signification, 
when  attributed  generally  to  those 
who  are  sincerely  anxious  for  their 
country's  good.    In  a  more  rare  and 
exalted  sense  it  may  belong  to  him 
who  sacrifices  his  own  interest  to  that 
of  his  country.    But  in  modern  times 
it  has  most  frequently  been  degraded 
by  being  assigned  to  the  noisy  demo- 
crat and  blustering  agitator,  who  is 
more  likely  to  sell  than  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  his  public  conduct.  Mar- 
vell  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pseudo- patriots 
of  the  last  description.   It  will  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that,  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  he  proved  himself 
sternly  incorruptible  ;  and,  if  honesty 
alone  formed  a  patriot,  he  would  fully 
merit  the  character.    Yet  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  appear  in  this 
instance  to  confound  true  patriotism 
with  personal  integrity.  Had  Marvel  1 
continued  to  live  under  the  Common- 
wealth, he  might  have  been  justly 
considered  patriotic  for  his  persever- 
ing exertions  to  promote  the  credit 
and  preference  of  republican  institu- 
tions ;  but,  as  the  government  of  his 
country  had  changed,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  had  reverted  to 
their  ancient  constitution,  the  real 
patriots  of  that  a?ra  were  those  who 
directed  their  efforts  to  consolidate, 
repair,  or  correct  that  constitution, 
not  to  subvert  it,  which  was  Marvel! 's 
desire  and  object.    His  spite  towards 
the  Church  of  England  was  rancorous ; 
with  him  all   Bishops  were  blood- 
thirsty, as  all  Kings  were  tyrants. 
The  truth  is,  that  Marvel!  was  an 
honest  Republican,  not  an  English 
patriot ;  he  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  the  party  under  which  he  had  en- 
tered upon  public  life,  and  with  stern 
pride  of  heart,  and  probably  ardent 
Gbnt.  Mao.  November,  1832. 


hopes  of  a  restoration  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  retained  an  uncompromis- 
ing attachment  to  his  cherished  theo- 
ries of  Government.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  wit  and  a  satirist, — a  spirit 
that  prided  itself  in  exemption  from 
the  prevalent  corruption  and  popular 
follies,  because  those  follies  and  that 
corruption  formed  the  butts  against 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  exercise 
the  keen  shafts  of  his  wit,  his  irony, 
and  his  ridicule.  This  talent  was  cul- 
tivated by  circumstances,  which  are 
thus  well' stated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury: 

"  If  men  are  forbid  to  speak  their 
minds  seriously,  they  will  do  it  ironically. 
If  they  find  it  dangerous  to  do  so,  they 
will  then  redouble  their  disguise,  and  talk 
so  as  hardly  to  be  understood.  The  per- 
secuting spirit  raises  the  bantering  one ; 
the  higher  the  slavery,  the  more  exquisite 
the  buffoonery." 

MarveU  thus  became  a  cynical  phi- 
losopher in  the  enervated  age  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  a  modern  Dio- 
genes, whose  Areopagus  was  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  tub  a 
garret  in  the  Strand. 

Andrew  Marvel!  was  born  in  1620 
at  Hull,  where  his  father  was  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  "  a  conformist  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  I  confess,"  says  his 
eon,  "  none  of  the  most  over- running 
or  eager  in  them."  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  first  associated  with  Milton. 
The  latter,  addressing  *'  the  honour- 
able the  Lord  Bradshawe,"  in  Feb. 
1652-3,  gave  the  following  account  of 
Marvell's  accomplishments : 

"  He  hath  spent  four  years  abroad,  in 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to 
very  good  purpose  as  1  believe,  and  the 
gaineing  of  those  four  languages ;  besides, 
be  is  a  scholler,  and  well  read  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  authors ;  and  no  doubt  of 
an  approved  conversation,  for  he  comes 
now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  was  Generall,  where  he 
was  intrusted  to  give  some  instructions 
in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter." 

Marvel!  did  not  at  this  period  obtain 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
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which  Milton  requested  for  him  in 
this  letter ;  but  about  the  same  time 
he  became  tutor,  apparently  at  Eton, 
to  Mr.  Dutton,  a  nephew  of  Crom- 
well. In  1657  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Latin  Secretary  to  the  Pro- 
tector, Milton  being  his  superior  in 
that  office ;  and  in  1658  or  1659  he 
was  first  elected  to  Parliament  as  one 
of  the  burgesses  for  his  native  town, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  for 
nearly  twenty  years  until  his  death  in 
1678.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
period  he  was  twice  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  a  considerable  time,  once  in 
Holland,  and  again  from  1663  to 
1665,  as  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  went  Ambassador  to 
the  Monarchs  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Subsequently,  his  attendance  in  Par- 
liament was  unusually  assiduous  ;  and 
he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
his  constituents  almost  every  post, 
which,  our  author  states,  "  is  said  to 
be  the  last  instance  of  that  valuable 
relation  between  representatives  and 
electors."*  We  imagine  the  instances 
that  ever  existed  have  been  very  rare  ; 
but  we  much  wish  that,  wherever  such 
correspondence  exists,  the  townsmen 
had  sufficient  historical  and  literary 
taste  to  publish  it.  The  expense  would 
be  less  than  most  electioneering  feasts. 
In  the  present  case,  we  are  only  par- 
tially satisfied  by  the  extracts  Mr. 
Dove  has  meted  out  to  us  ;  for,  as  he 
says,  the  letters  are  evidently  "  highly 
curious  for  their  historical  and  parlia- 
mentary information."  They  of  course 
contribute  a  new  and  important  inte- 
rest to  the  present  volume.  They 
form,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  Parliamentary  Diary 
of  Burton,  published  a  few  years  ago. 

Among  the  curious  facts  they  relate, 
arc  some  particulars  of  a  caprice  King 
Charles  took  into  his  head  in  1670,  to 
attend  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

**  All  of  them  were  amazed,  but  the 
Duke  of  York  especially.  After  the 
King  was  seated,  his  Majesty  told  them 
it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed  from  his 
ancestors,  to  be  present  at  their  delibera- 
tions. After  three  or  four  days'  conti- 
nuance, the  Lords  were  well  used  to  the 
King's  presence,  and  sent  the  Lord 

•  It  has  also  been  said  that  Marvell 
was  the  lost  Representative  that  received 
wages  from  his  constituents:  but  from 
passages  in  his  letters,  they  appear  to 
have  been  presents  rather  than  wages. 


Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain  to  in- 
quire when  they  might  render  him  their 
humble  thanks  for  the  honour  he  did 
them.  The  hour  was  appointed,  and 
they  thanked  his  Majesty,  who  took  it 
well.  The  King  has  ever  since  continued 
his  session  among  them,  and  says  it  is 
better  than  going  to  a  play  I " 

The  whim  seems  to  have  lasted  some 
years,  if  there  is  no  disarrangement 
in  the  dates,  for  in  Nov.  1675  it  is 
mentioned  that  at  that  time, 

*'  The  Earl  of  Clare  made  a  very  bold 
and  rational  harangue,  the  King  being 
present,  against  his  Majesty's  sitting 
among  the  Lords,  contrary  to  former  pre- 
cedents, during  their  debates ;  but  he  was 
not  seconded." 

Another  singular  anecdote,  belong- 
ing to  the  other  House,  and  to  its 
back  door,  also  belongs  to  the  year 
1670 : 

"Sir  John  Pritiman,  who  serves  for 
Leicester,  was  yesterday  suspended  from 
sitting  in  the  House,  and  from  all  privi- 
lege, till  he  found  out  one  Hume  (a  most 
notorious  fellow),  whom  be  suggested  to 
be  his  meniall  servant ;  whereas  he  was  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  and  thus,  by  Sir  John's 
procurement,  has  escaped  his  creditors. 
The  Sergeant  was  sent  into  the  Speak- 
er's chamber  with  the  mace,  to  bring  Sir 
John,  to  receive  the  sentence  upon  hie 
knees,  at  the  barre.  Hereupon  the  House 
was  disappointed ;  for  in  the  mean  while 
he  was  escaped  by  the  back  doore ;  it  was 
then  ordered  that  that  doore  be  nailed  up 
for  the  future." 

The  following  is  indeed  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  the  profligate 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.f  The 
King  had  demanded  300,000/.  for  his 
navy  ;  when,  although 

«'  All  men  foresaw  that  what  was  given 
would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the 
debts,  which  I  hear  arc  at  this  day  risen 
to  four  millions,  nevertheless,  such  was 
the  number  of  the  constant  courtiers,  in- 
creased by  the  apostate  patriots  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  turn,  some  at  Kr, 
others  at  ten,  one  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  money;  besides  what  offices  lands, 
and  reversions,  to  others,  that  it  is  a 
mercy  they  gave  not  away  the  whole 
land  and  liberty  of  England.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140,000*.  in  debt ; 


t  A  curious  little  tract  was  published 
some  years  ago  under  the  title  of  **  Fhu 
gellum  Parliamentarium,''  containing  a 
list  of  die  Court  pensioners  and  attache 
from  1661  to  167a  See  our  vol.  xevn. 
i.  213. 
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and,  by  this  prorogation,  his  creditors 
have  time  to  tear  all  his  lands  in  pieces. 
The  House  of  Commons  have  run  al- 
most to  the  end  of  their  time*  and  are 
grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the  King 
and  odious  to  the  people.  They  have 
signed  and  sealed  10,0002.  a  year  more  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  like- 
wise near  10,0007.  out  of  the  Excise  of 
beer  and  ale ;  5,000/.  a  year  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  they  say  the  reversion 
of  all  the  King's  leases,  the  reversion  of 
all  the  places  in  the  Custom  House,  and 
indeed  what  not?  All  promotions,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  pass  through  her 
cognizance.'* 

It  is  well  known  how  venal  the 
aera  of  Walpole  was  considered,  but  it 
did  not  rival  the  above ;  and  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court  and  of  all  that 
is  called  corruption,  has  been  dimi- 
nishing ever  since,  until  at  length  the 
tide  of  popular  power  has,  in  the  Re- 
form Act,  been  directed  to  the  entire 
removal  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
from  the  benches  of  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament.  We  make  this  remark, 
merely  to  point  out  an  historical  fact; 
which  contradicts  certain  favourite 
assertions  to  the  contrary  which  are 
levelled  at  the  reputation  of  recent 
Ministers,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt. 

Rich  as  this  little  volume  is  in  the 
detail  of  Parliamentary  business,  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  it  contains  no 
specimens  of  Marvell's  speeches.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  this  has 
arisen  from  none  of  them  having  been 
preserved ;  but  must  rather  regard  it 
as  an  oversight  of  the  author.  At  the 
same  time,  whatever  were  Marvell's 
talents  in  oratory  (and  we  presume, 
from  his  celebrity  as  a  senator,  they 
were  considerable),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  weapon  in  which  his 
power  was  most  felt,  was  his  pen. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  political 
treatises,  published  anonymously, 
particularly  one  "On  the  growth  of 
Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in 
England,"  printed  in  1676,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  which  large 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  entered  into  a  long  and 
bitter  controversy  with  Parker  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  a  temporising  Prelate,  of 
which  Mr.  Dove  has  given  full  details ; 
and  he  also  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  a  selection  from  which  is  ap- 
pended to  this  Memoir. 


We  cannot  conclude  without  giving 
the  author  great  praise  for  the  industry 
displayed  in  this  work,  which  in  a  small 
compass  contains  more  matter  than  is 
frequently  spread  out  into  volumes  of 
much  larger  size ;  and  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Dove  will  be  induced  to  pursue 
his  proposed  task,  of  a  series  of  the 
lives  of  "  The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire." 

Historical  and  Antiquarian  Notices  of 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  by  E.  J.  Car- 
los, one  of  the  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  the  Structure.  Embel- 
lished with  several  wood-cuts.  12mo. 
pp.  58. 

TO  an  account  of  the  conservative 
efforts  in  favour  of  this  old  hall — to 
the  history  of  its  founder  and  of  its 
fortunes,  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  four 
centuries,  the  little  publication  before 
us  is  devoted,  and  its  editor  has  very 
creditably  acquitted  himself  of  his 
task.    He  has  applied  to  all  printed 
sources  of  the  best  authority  in  the 
compilation  of  these  historical  notices, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  neglected 
to  consult  other  less  accessible  docu- 
ments.   The  accounts  given  by  his- 
torians of  Sir  John  Crosby,  the  builder 
of  this  hall,  are  somewhat  meagre, 
and  confined  to  a  few  general  particu- 
lars.   These  have  already  been  reca- 
pitulated by  our  antiquarian  corres- 
pondent, A.  J.  K.,  in  his  notices  of 
Crosby  Place  (see  our  June  number, 
page  506).  Reasoning  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Stow,  and  his  continuator 
Strypc,  Mr.  Carlos  very  justly  con- 
cludes that  Sir  John  Crosby,  the 
builder  of  Crosby  Place,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Crosby,  who  was  guar- 
dian to  John  Jordaine's  daughter,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  grandson 
to  Sir  John  Crosby,  knight.  Alder- 
man of  London  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.    The  descent  of  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  Hanworth,  Middle- 
sex, through  the  family,  is  a  strong 
corroborative  proof  of  this  position. 
Mr.  Carlos  has  very  satisfactorily  de- 
duced the  history  of  the  possessors  of 
Crosby  Place,  down  to  the  present 
time.    In  1466,  we  find  it  demised  by 
Alice  Ashfield,  Prioress  of  St.  Helen's, 
on  a  long  lease  to  Sir  John  Crosby ; 
Crosby  Place  was  probably  erected  in 
the  interval  between  that  date  and 
1475,  when  Sir  John  Crosby  died. 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
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its  next  inhabitant ;  whether  by  pur-  gnat  square,  about  which  were 

chase  of  the  interest  of  Sir  John  buted  the  quarters  of  his  suite.  AU 

Crosby's  representative  in  the  lease,  most  immediately  on  his  arrival,  some 

or  otherwise,  does  not  appear.    At  of  the  young  Frenchmen,  his  retainers, 

the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  committed  an  outrage  which  might 

possessions  of  St.  Helen's  Priory  were  have  exposed  him  and  themselves  to 

surrendered  to  the  crown  (a.  d.  1538).  considerable  danger  from  the  enraged 

On  the  9th  September,  1542,  the  king  citizens.   These  thoughtless  foreigners 

conveyed  Crosby  Place  to  Antonio  repaired  to  the  haunts  of  some  wo- 

Bonvict,  Latinized  Bomrixi,  an  Italian  men  of  pleasure,  in  the  City,  where 

merchant.    The  grant  contains  a  full  they  met  with  some  Englishmen,  with 

description  of  the  estate,  and  is,  in  whom  they  quarrelled ;  swords  were 

consequence,  a  document  of  consider-  drawn,  and  one  of  the  Englishmen  left 

able  interest  to  the  topographer.    The  dead  on  the  spot.    The  Frenchmen 

next  occupant  was  Germain  Cioll,  a  retreated  to  their  quarters,  Crosby 

foreign  merchant.    He  was  succeeded  Place,  which  was  speedily  surrounded 

by  William  Bond,  an  Alderman  of  by  three  thousand  of  the  citizen?. 

London,  who  increased  the  house  by  Sully,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 

building  a  turret  on  the  top.    It  ap-  affected  instantly  to  bring  the  homi- 

pcars  subsequently  to  have  become  a  cide  to  justice,  condemned  him  to 

residence  for  foreign    ambassadors,  death,  and  in  the  end  handed  him 

Henry  Raroelius,  Chancellor  of  Den-  over  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  to  cxe- 

mark,  and  ambassador  from  Frederick  cute  the  sentence  as  he  thought  fit ;  a 

II.  King  of  Denmark,  to  Queen  Eliza-  method  which  led  to  the  pardon  of  the 

beth,  had  his  abode  here.    Sir  John  offender,  and  still  preserved  for  the 

Spencer  became  the  possessor  of  the  minister  of  France  a  high  character  for 

freehold,  and  kept  his  mayoralty  there  impartial  dealing.    Sully  hints  that 

in  1594.  the  Mayor  was  bribed  by  the  rcla- 

Thc  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Ros-  tives  of  the  accused  to  release  the  pri- 

ny,  Grand  Treasurer  of  France,  whom  soner. 

Mr.  Carlos,  following  Stow,  passes  Previous  to  the  visit  of  Sully,  French 
over  with  mere  cursory  notice  as  re-  ambassadors  seem  to  have  been  lodg- 
sident  at  Crosby  Place,  was  no  other  ed  in  Crosby  Place.  Nicholas  Fylio, 
than  the  great  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador. 
Minister  of  Henry  IV.;  who  came  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church 
to  England  in  1(>03  to  congratulate  of  St  Helen's,  as  recorded  by  its  re- 
King  James  on  his  accession.  The  gistcr  23d  Sept.  1592.  Mr.  Carlos 
details  of  his  journey  from  Dover  adopts  the  orthography,  Ffylio,  which 
to  London,  are  very  minutely  and  is  incorrect,  for  the  doubled  character 
amusingly  given  in  his  celebrated  me-  ff,  in  ancient  writings,  expresses  no- 
moirs.  At  Gravesend  he  embarked  thing  more  than  the  capital  letter, 
on  board  of  one  of  the  Royal  covered  "  During  the  civil  wars,  it  was  used  as 
barges,  and  was  conveyed  to  Loudon,  a  prison  for  the  Royalists — the  brave  and 
He  landed  at  the  Tower,  with  his  train,  unfortunate  cavaliers,  who  encountered 
and  was  saluted  by  more  than  three  disgrace,  ruin,  and  exile,  but  never  swerv- 
thousand  discharges  of  artillery  :  we  cd  fr°m  tnc  dutX  tney  owed  to  their  So- 
lus own  words.*    Arundel -house,  yereign,  or  deserted  the  good  though  fail- 


in  the  Strand,  was  destined  for  the  re-    in«  T!f  for ™ich  they  had  drawn  ***** 


ception  of  Sully,  but  was  not,  on  his  ar- 


swords."— p.  80. 


rival,  ready  for  occupation;  it  became  a  We  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Car- 
matter  of  considerable  embarrassment  los  ,n. thesc  sentiments ;  and  trust  that 
how  he  and  his  numerous  train  should  experience  of  the  past  wdl  teach  us  to 
be  lodged,  and  the  greater  part,  he  avoid  8Uch  horrors  for  the  future,  to 
says,  thought  to  pass  the  first  night  of  whien  an  abandonment  of  the  sheet 
their  landing  in  the  street.  He  took  anchor  of  our  monarchy,  its  alliance 
up  his  quarters  the  next  day  at  this  with  the  established  church,  and 
identical  house,  Crosbv  Place,  which  launching  the  bark  of  state  into  the 
he  does  not  mention  byname,  but  says  w,.,d  occan  of  liberalism,  must  in- 
he  was  lodged  in  a  fine  house,  f  like  a    evitably  lead.  


belle  maison,  qui  repoudoit  a  tine  grande 


•  La  Tour  seul  nous  salua  dc  plus  dc  place,  autour  de  lnquelte  furent  distribute 
trois  mille  roups  de  canon.  les  logemens  de  tous  ceux  de  ma  suite. — 

t  Aynnt  etc  loyc  lendemain  dans  uue    Mcmoiresde  Sully,  livre  I  k  vol.  ii.  p.  188- 
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Alderman  Sir  John  Langhara  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Crosby  Place 
in  1642 ;  a  Presbyterian,  but  attach- 
ed to  the  Royal  family.  In  1672  the 
hall  was  converted  to  a  meeting- 
house, and  in  1677  the  present 
houses  in  Crosby  Square  were  built 
on  a  portion  of  the  edifice  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  About  the 
year  1771,  Crosby  Hall  appears  to 
have  been  disused  as  a  meeting-house, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  by  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Hall,  and  converted  into 
a  packer's  warehouse,  from  which  un- 
fortunate circumstance  have  arisen 
various  mutilations  of  its  architecture. 

We  do  not  like  the  phrase,  "  disse- 
mination  of  sound,"  p.  32.  The 
images  which  may  be  applied  to  wa- 
ter, may  be  also  applied  to  sound,  as 
acting  on  the  liquid  air ;  but  the  me- 
taphor, which  supposes  that  sound 
can  be  sown,  is  exceedingly  inappro- 
priate. Suppose  one  were  to  say, 
"  the  water  was  sourn  (instead  of  dif- 
fused) all  over  the  plain  !" 

The  descriptions  of  the  architectu- 
ral details  of  the  Hall  and  its  appur- 
tenances, appear  to  be  penned  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  technical  know- 
ledge. One  remark  of  Mr.  Carlos, 
relative  to  the  economy  of  ancient 
halls,  must  be  read  with  a  degree  of 
qualification.  He  says  the  louvre  or 
lantern  forms  an  ornamental  feature 
in  most  of  our  ancient  halls,  and  that 
its  use  was  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  which  was  made 
on  the  hearth  below  it.  But  here  at 
Crosby  Hall  is  a  louvre  in  the  roof, 
and  a  chimney  in  the  wall,  very  erro- 
neously in  the  wood-cut  represented 
as  a  gate.  This  error,  however,  is  not 
chargeable  on  Mr.  Carlos;  he  has 
rightly  assigned  the  entrance  to  have 
been  at  the  southern  end.  Now,  we 
believe  that  a  chimney  was  by  no 
means  so  rare  a  feature  of  our  ancient 
halls  as  has  been  generally  asserted. 
Certainly  chimneys  were  known  at 
a  very  early  period  of  our  domestic  ar- 
chitecture ;  Matthew  Paris  expressly 
mentions  the  chimney  as  an  append- 
age to  the  hall.  A  fine  specimen  of  a 
chimney  was  extant  at  St.  Mary's  Ab- 
bey, York.'  The  hall  of  Cothele, 
Cornwall,  (14th  century)  has  a  chim- 
ney. Monstrelet  tells  us  of  the  chim- 
ney of  a  baronial  hall,  which  was 

•  See  Vetusta  Momimenta,  Plutes. 
vol.  V. 


swept  by  firing  up  it  a  culverin  or 
piece  of  cannon ! 

We  well  recollect  a  brave  old  Ame- 
rican Royalist  Colonel,  an  eccentric 
character  who  had  passed  much  of  his 
life  among  the  Indian  tribes,  whose 
greatest  delight  was  to  kindle  a  fire  of 
green  wood  in  the  open  air  in  the 
garden,  and  sit  leaning  over  it  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth  enjoying  the  pun- 
gency of  the  smoke — sharp  work  for 
the  eyes  ;  but  he  was  a  veteran.  To 
suppose,  however,  that  the  courtly 
dames  and  gallant  knights,  so  often 
congregated  in  ancient  halls,  would 
have  endured  this  alkaline  effluvia,  is 
to  us  at  least  very  doubtful.  We  be- 
lieve that,  where  the  hall  was  very 
large,  as  at  Westminster  and  Eltham, 
there  might  be  no  chimney,  and  the 
space  was  warmed  by  a  dry  wood  or 
charcoal  fire  in  the  centre  ;  where  the 
hall  was  of  smaller  dimensions,  a  chim- 
ney was  constructed.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  Holin3hcd's  assertion, 
that' in  his  day,  "one  of  the  things 
to  be  noted,  is  the  multitude  of  chira- 
nies  lately  erected,  whereas  in  their 
young  daics  there  were  not  above  two 
or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  uplandish 
townes  of  the  realm  (the  religious 
houses  and  manour  places  of  their  lords 
alwaies  excepted,  awl  per  adventure  some 
great  personages)  ;  but  each  one  made 
his  fire  against  a  rcre  dosse  in  the  hall, 
and  there  he  dined  and  dressed  his 
meat."  Surely  this  passage  does  not 
affirm  the  rarity  of  chimneys  in  the 
bouses  of  pel  sons  of  distinction,  at  a 
time  which  might  be  taken  to  be  re- 
trospective of  the  customs  of  a  century 
or  upwards. 

Much  of  the  stained  glass,  which 
once  filled  the  windows  of  the  beauti- 
ful embowered  oriel  at  Crosby  Hall, 
we  have  ourselves  heard,  was  devoted 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  variegated 
changes  of  pattern  presented  by  kalei- 
doscopes. As  to  the  fragments  of  the 
roof  in  Mr.  Cottingham's  possession, 
we  always  conceived  that  he  deserved 
the  thanks  of  men  of  taste  for  having 
preserved  them.  They  may  be  now 
referred  to  as  authority  for  restora- 
tion ;  they  may  even,  by  the  generosity 
of  the  proprietor,  be  allowed  to  resume 
their  original  station.  If  no  collector 
had  interfered,  they  would  have  been 
burnt.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  in 
our  view,  between  mutilating  for  the 
sake  of  making  relics,  and  preserving 
fine  fragments  of  architecture  from  to- 
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tal  destruction.  Why  do  we  see,  in 
the  National  Museum,  so  many  fine 
fragments  of  Grecian  sculpture  ?  Sure- 
ly their  dislocation  (to  use  that  word 
rather  in  a  novel  sense),  and  conse- 
quent preservation,  is  not  to  be  de- 
plored. 

The  plan  of  the  existing  vaults  of 
Crosby  place  has  considerable  interest* 
We  see  Mr.  Carlos  agrees  with  our 
correspondent  A.  J*  K.  before  quoted, 
in  saying  that  there  was  a  passage 
under  the  minstrel's  gallery  into  the 
area  which  is  now  Crosby-square. 
We  have  somewhere  seen  that  area 
designated  as  the  garden  ;  was  it  so, 
or  as  A.  J.  K.  imagines,  the  inner 
court  of  the  place  ? 

The  view  of  the  monument  of  Sir 
John  Crosby  is  a  very  fair  general  re- 
presentation. The  helmet  in  the 
church  may  be  his ;  for  it  much  re- 
sembles some  of  the  helmets  of  the 
15th  century,  given  in  Grose's  Armour. 
The  view  of  the  helmet,  sculptured  un- 
der Sir  John  Crosby's  effigy,  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  draftsman :  it  is  like  a  turnip 
pierced  full  of  gimlet  holes. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  hypercri- 
tical in  our  review  of  this  pretty  little 
work.  It  is,  indeed,  replete  with  in- 
teresting information,  compiled  with 
much  good  sense  and  careful  atten- 
tion ;  the  subject  is  not  treated  in  the 
common-place  way  of  mere  extract; 
many  original  ideas  are  deduced  from 
good  grounds.  In  short,  another  pleas- 
ing illustration  has  been  added  to  the 
topography  of  our  metropolitan  city. 
The  views  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee for  Crosby  Hall,  must  be  by 
this  publication  better  understood; 
and  the  history  of  a  spot,  inhabited  by 
the  Third  Richard,  noticed  in  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare,  and  connect- 
ed with  other  remarkable  characters, 
is  given  to  the  public,  with  appro- 
priate and  clever  illustrations,  at  the 
price  of  one  shilling!  A  better  or 
more  accurate  wood-cut  than  the  view 
of  the  exterior  of  Crosby  Hall,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece,  we  never  saw. 

Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. — Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, vol.  IV. 

OF  this  collection,  the  progress  of 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we 
have  observed  with  pleasure,  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing; for  it  contains  objects  always  im- 


portant to  man, — the  government,  re- 
ligion, laws,  literature,  science,  and 
arts  of  oast  ages,  and  those  such  as 
mingle  tne  romance  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  history. 

The  style  continues  generally  unob- 
jectionable, and  the  researches  Evince 
equal  industry  to  that  already  mani- 
fested throughout :  few  of  the  ancient 
authorities  are  omitted,  and  the  mo- 
dern, even  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Fo- 
reign Quarterly  Reviews,  are  not  neg- 
lected,— indeed,  to  the  latter  very  use- 
ful and  agreeable  work  are  due  some 
poetical  translations.  In  our  contract- 
ed space  we  may  not  indulge  our  feel- 
ings in  the  luminous  picture  here  pre- 
sented of  the  Mohammedan  rule  in 
Spain.  It  commences  with  a  startling 
distinction  between  absolute  and  de- 
spotic governments,  which  we  con- 
ceive may  however  be  drawn  from  the 
Latin  derivation  of  the  one,  and  the 
Grecian  of  the  other,  with  some  rela- 
tion to  the  union  of  both  languages  in 
tyranny ;  it  perhaps  dwells  too  long  on 
the  Koran,  without  some  notice  of  its 
connexion  with  Jewish  ceremonies,  or 
other  lights  from  the  learned ;  but  there 
is  enough  in  other  respects  to  gratify, 
and  what  is  better,  to  evince  die  su- 
periority of  Christianity,  which  alone, 
even  in  its  rudest  state,  could  subvert 
such  a  powerful  people. 

In  the  details  of  its  progress,  some 
errors  in  correction  of  the  press  occur, 
one  only  of  which  is  worth  correcting, 
as  to  the  division  of  Portugal  as  a  na- 
tion, under  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
where  the  Duero  [Douro]  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  Mondego.  Sancho  I.  is 
called  the  Second,  and  the  last  who 
limited  it;  which  was  not  accomplished 
till  Alphonso  III.  The  general  go- 
vernment of  the  middle  ages,  which 
has  become  familiar  to  us  through 
many  eminent  writers,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  a  condensed  form,  that  will 
extend  its  acquaintance.  As  usual,  a 
grand  dispute  has  occurred,  concern- 
ing a  trifle,  among  learned  pundits,  as 
to  whether  the  Adalid  was  a  simple 
guide  or  military  leader?  The  fact  is, 
he  was  both ;  the  languages  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  will  tell  that  an  '  Adalid' 
or  'Adail'  is  a  guide,  and  among 
other  things  a  guide  or  leader  of  sol- 
diers, of  which  England  had  several, 
even  up  to  the  American  revolutionary 
war,  attached  to  the  Quartermaster- 
general  on  the  Staff  :  the  eccentric 
Capt.  Fortune,  for  instance,  from  be- 
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ing  a  surveyor  of  lands,  became  a  com- 
mander of  Guides,  and  also  a  Colonel 
of  Loyalists.  This  character  quite 
agrees  with  the  Spanish  quotations 
(p.  61),  which  are  simply  to  order  the 
Adalids  that  the  guides  might  lead 
them  "  from  a  disagreeable  position/' 
"  take  them  to  a  more  secure  place," 
*'  to  high  ground," — that  they  were 
horsemen,  and  light;  for  ligera,  &c. 
means  no  more. 

Of  the  laws,  the  Wisigothic  code, 
which  still  has  a  certain  prevalence  in 
Spain,  as  indeed  it  forms  the  ground 
of  the  present  excellent  laws  of  Portu- 
gal, there  is  a  minute  description. 
The  enactments  surprise  by  their  wis- 
dom, when  their  age  is  considered, 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  most 
equitable  in  principle,  by  various  ap- 
peals, tend  in  practice  greatly  to  liti- 
gation and  fraud.  The  mode  of  peo- 
pling the  districts  wasted  in  the  con- 
flicts with  the  Moors,  and  consequent 
regulations,  produce  great  interest ; 
as  do  also  the  various  grades  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Cortes.  The 
very  short  notice  of  Portugal  intro- 
duces an  astounding  declaration,  that 
"  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
the  Portuguese  kings  have  generally 
been  tyrants ;  when  they  have  not,  the 
reason  has  been,  not  their  want  of 
power,  but  their  disinclination  to  exer- 
cise it."  If  the  position  were  true,  it 
were  indeed  a  high  compliment  to 
them.  The  term  *  tyrants '  used  here 
(189),  however,  confirms  our  previous 
remark  on  a  verbal  distinction.  They 
were  absolute,  but  not  often  despotic. 
Even  Pedro,  along  with  his  surname 
of ' cruel'  received  that  of  «  just,'  and 
perhaps  of  the  twenty-eight  monarchs 
so  designated,  as  few  would  be  found 
to  deserve  it  as  in  any  other  European 
state.  We  cannot  think  that  the  nigh 
officers  were  on  a  scale  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  territory,  when 
we  contemplate  what  Portugal  has 
been  ;  and  ancient  dignity  unwillingly 
abates  its  pomp.  The  first  officer 
should  be  Camareiro  M6r.  If  the  laws 
be  few,  why  should  a  summary  be  dif- 
ficult? but  they  are  not,  and  yet  it 
has  "  been  effected  by  native  writers," 
though  we  have  their  labours  not  at 
hand ;  but  we  have  before  us,  not '  the 
laxos '  of  La  in  ego,  but  the  hasty  decla- 
rations of  the  Prima  Congregatio  Re- 
gis Alfonsi,"  &c.  of  which  a  transla- 
tion is  here  given,  as  all  to  be  obtained 
of  the  laws  of  Portugal ! 


The  literature  of  Spain  is  described 
with  elegance  and  erudition,  though 
with  rather  too  much  of  the  legend  : 
not  so  that  of  Portugal,  dismissed  in 
less  than  four  small  pages  ;  but  then 
a  general  want  of  means  is  a  fair  apo- 
logy, and  we  heartily  join  the  wish 
that  Dr.  Southey  may  supply  them. 
As  to  poetry,  the  palm  of  priority  is 
given  to  Portugal  above  Spain,  from 
the  Songs  of  Egas  Moniz  and  Gonsalo 
Hermiguez  [not, we  believe,  Henrique*]. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
pretty  play  of  words,  in  the  song, 
which  is  dated  still  earlier  under  the 
reign  of  Count  Henry,  beginning  "  No 
fiyupyral  figueyredo,"  &c.  be  deemed 
authentic  or  not.  We  should  in  this  in- 
stance translate  "  Cancioneiro  de  Nosso 
Senkora"  of  King  Diniz,  the  "  Songster 
of  our  Lady,"  rather  than  "  Song 
Book ;"  though  it  be  also  used  in  that 
sense.  Several  other  poets  have  suffi- 
cient notice.  In  the  arts  and  sciences 
Christian  Spain  was,  strange  to  say  1 
greatly  inferior  to  their  predecessors, 
and  it  may  be  said  Portugal.  The 
account  of  the  Church  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  luminous  and  exact. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  a  va- 
luable accession  to  the  work  :  —  the 
first,  we  think,  to  comprise  so  much 
knowledge  in  so  small  a  space. 


Memoirs  of  Feluc  Neff,  Pastor  of  the 
High  Alps,  and  of  his  labours  among 
the  French  Protestants  of  Dauphin/, 
a  retnnant  of  the  primitive  Christians 
of  Gaul.  By  William  Stephen 
Gilly,  M.A.  8vo. 

THIS  is  a  beautiful  book  ;  and  it  has 
our  unqualified  praise.  It  ought  to 
be  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  cir- 
culated widely  amongst  Christians  of 
all  denominations;  for  it  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  most  consol- 
ing truths,  that  there  are  few  obsta- 
cles too  great  for  him  to  surmount, 
who,  strong  in  the  integrity  of  his 
purpose,  and  firm  in  his  reliance  on 
Divine  help,  essays  the  "  work  of  an 
Evangelist ;"  and  that  he  who  sacri- 
fices worldly  advantages  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  renounces  self  and  its 
indulgences  for  the  cause  of  Religion, 
will  surely  find  abundant  recompense 
for  all  tnat  he  surrenders,  and  a 
blessing  on  all  he  undertakes.  Neff 
and  men  like  Neff  are  the  true  Cru- 
saders ;  they  attempt  not  with  carnal 
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weapons  to  win  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  infidel,  but  in  spiritual  armour 
they  wage  war  with  the  powers  of 
darkness, — wrest  ignorance  from  the 
bonds  in  which  it  is  held,  and  give 
Christian  liberty  to  the  prisoners  of 
error  and  the  captives  of  sin.  The 
encouragement  which  such  an  exam- 
ple as  that  of  Neff  affords  the  Chris- 
tian minister  to  proceed  on  his  la- 
bour with  courage  and  confidence,  is 
beyond  calculation  ;  and  the  record  of 
this  Pastor's  exertions  by  Mr.  Gilly  is 
a  most  valuable  gift  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  She  is  encompassed  with 
many  enemies  from  without, — and  she 
has  much  that  requires  to  be  amended 
within.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
recording  angel  has  "  some  things  to 
write  against  her."  May  she  have 
the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  effect 
her  own  reformation,  and  may  her 
ministers  by  the  sincerity  of  their  la- 
bours, and  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
render  her  more  and  more  worthy  of 
her  apostolic  descent ! 

The  admirable  man  to  whose  life 
and  labours  we  have  now  to  direct 
our  readers'  attention,  was ,  bora  in 
1798,  and  brought  up  by  his  widowed 
mother  in  a  village  near  Geneva.  His 
training,  though  apparently  at  va- 
riance with  the  education  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  proved  the  very  best 
that  could  be  adopted  for  his  subse- 
quent calling.  He  was  first  engaged 
in  the  nursery  ground  of  a  florist,  and 
afterwards  enlisted  into  the  military 
service  of  Geneva  ; — but  it  were  a  sin 
to  mutilate  the  fine  language  of  Mr. 
Gilly  on  this  point : 

"  The  wisdom  of  God  (he  says)  in  the 
choice  of  his  instruments,  was  singularly 
exhibited  when  he  called  Neff  to  be  a 
minister  of  his  Word,  and  sent  him  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  rugged  and  half 
civilized  mountaineers  of  Dauphino. — 
The  work  of  a  pastor  in  the  Alps,  as 
Neff  expressed  it,  when  he  came  to  have 
an  experience  of  its  duties  and  its  diffi- 
culties, resembled  that  of  a  missionary 
among  the  savages.  He  had  to  teach 
them  every  thing.  He  had  to  show  them 
how  to  build  a  school-room ;  how  to  use 
the  line  and  plummet ;  how  to  form  levels 
and  inclined  planes ;  how  to  irrigate  their 
meadows,  and  to  cultivate  their  barren 
soil  so  as  to  be  most  productive. 

'*  A  mere  scholar  from  the  University, 
even  an  ardent  preacher,  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Gospel  written  in  his  heart, 
could  not  have  accomplished  what  this 
extraordinary  man  did,  who,  with  his  tho- 


rough knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Life, 
possessed  also  a  stock  of  available  infor- 
mation, which  he  brought  from  the  nur- 
sery ground  and  the  camp." 

It  was  in  the  Cantons  of  his  native 
country  that  he  first  exercised  his  re- 
ligious labours  as  a  probationer  and 
a  catechist,  with  a  zeal  and  activity, 
the  warmer  and  the  more  indefatiga- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to 
be  encountered.  In  1821  he  exchang- 
ed this  scene  of  his  labours  for  the 
wilder  one  of  the  French  Alps,  where, 
amidst  increasing  difficulties,  he  dis- 
charged those  ill-defined  offices  and 
functions  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, in  such  a  way  as  to  have  ren- 
dered his  presence  a  signal  blessing 
to  Mons  and  its  hamlets,  the  more 
immediate  scene  of  his  usefulness. 

After  four  years'  ex|>ericnce  in  the 
humble  character  we  have  described, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  by  a  solemn  act 
of  consecration.  The  national  Church 
of  Geneva  had  departed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  doctrine,  and  held 
opinions  from  which  he  shrunk.  In 
France,  the  process  of  naturalization 
was  necessary  before  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  bosom  of  her  Protest- 
ant Church.    He  therefore  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  England,  where  his 
name  was  already  known  by  means  of 
the  Continental  Society ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1823,  Neff  was  ordained 
in  a  Chapel  in  the  Poultry  in  London, 
and  almost  immediately  returned  to 
Mons,  "where  his  re-appearance  (savs 
the  author)  would  have  been  felt  like 
a  triumphal  entrance  to  any  but  a 
person  of  his  gentle  and  unassuming 
spirit."    After  remaining  here  a  short 
time,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  Val  Queyras 
and  Val  Fresseniere,  a  section  of  the 
High  Alps ;  to  which  his  longing  eye 
had  been  frequently  directed.    It  is 
impossible,  within  the  compass  of  our 
brief  notice,  to  describe  this  scene  of 
his  arduous  labours.    We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Gilly.    We  have  only  to  say,  that 
amidst  difficulties,  natural  and'  moral, 
amidst  privations  almost  unexampled, 
this  faithful  servant  of  God  pursued 
his  career  of  activity  and  of  anxiety 
"  unmitigated  and  un consoled  by  any 
thing  but  a  sense  of  duties  performed, 
and  of  acceptance  with  God." 

For  upwards  of  five  years  were  these 
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unparalleled  efforts  both  for  the  cor- 
poral good  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  Mock,  continued  by  this  apostle 
of  the  Alps  in  his  mountain  parish, 
occupying  an  extent  perhaps  of  not 
less  than  fourscore  miles.  "  It  was 
after  the  winter  of  1825,  and  the  cold 
spring  of  1826,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  that  Neff  began  to  feel  that  his  ca- 
reer must  soon  end."  Had  he  re- 
laxed his  exertions  in  time,  he  might 
probably  have  been  saved  to  the  Al- 
pine churches ;  but  in  their  destitute 
state  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his 
mind  to  desert  his  post.  In  the  mean 
time  his  malady,  a  total  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  he  was  constrained  to 
return  to  Geneva,  by  slow  and  pain- 
ful journeys.  Henceforward,  says  Mr. 
Gilly,  we  shall  find  him  exercising  (he 
passive  virtues  of  a  suffering  Chris- 
tian as  eminently  as  he  had  displayed 
the  active  quality  of  a  zealous  man  of 
God.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated 
by  ail  that  follows, — his  patience  un- 
der several  pains, — his  yearnings  after 
the  flock  he  had  left, — his  cheerful- 
ness, his  resignation,  his  piety,  his 
joyful  hope, — all  blend  in  one  most 
harmonious  whole;  and  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1829,  in  the  3lst  year  of  his 
age,  this  Christian  minister,  who  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  united  "  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle  with  the  constancy  of 
a  martyr,"  was  no  more. 

We  have  given  but  a  faint  outline 
of  Mr.  Gilly's  most  interesting,  most 
affecting  book.  We  have  again  to  re- 
commend it  to  Christians  in  general, 
and  to  Christian  ministers  in  particu- 
lar; for  "whoever  has  a  station  in 
the  Christian  Church  to  fill,  and  ap- 
pointed duties  to  discharge,  may  find 
something  in  NefF's  character  which 
is  worthy  of  imitation;  and  those 
whose  place  it  is  to  receive  with 
meekness  the  engrafted  Word,  may 
learn  to  estimate  its  importance  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  that  de- 
voted servant  of  God  delivered  it." 

#7etc*  on  the  Rhine  from  Cnhgne  to 
Mayence.    8vo.    Nos.  1  to  9. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  cheap  periodicals 
which  are  so  numerous  at  the  present 
time ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  price 
of  the  work,  and  the  general  excellence 
of  the  engravings,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  how  so  much  can  be  given 

Gent.  Mao.  Novtmbfr,  1832. 


for  the  money,  with  any  chance  of 

profit. 

The  views  are  engraved  on  steel, 
from  drawings  bv  Mr.  W.  Tombleson ; 
and  comprize  landscapes  with  the 
highly  picturesque  ruins  which  form 
such  splendid  features  in  the  different 
turns  of  this  highly  interesting  river, 
as  well  as  representations  of  churches 
and  other  architectural  objects,  suffi- 
ciently defined  to  exhibit  the  style 
and  character  of  the  structures.  May- 
ence  Cathedral  and  its  accompany- 
ing buildings,  is  a  picturesque  specimen 
of  a  street  view  ;  and  the  Castle  of 
Rheinstein  is  an  equally  good  ex- 
ample of  an  ancient  baronial  resi- 
dence. The  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Oberweisel,  affords  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Germany  when  applied  to  minor 
structures.  The  windows  are  in  the 
style  of  our  buildings  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  spire  some- 
what earlier.  The  proportions  are 
good,  but  the  detail  is  tame  when 
compared  with  English  structures  of 
tbe  same  period.  We  cannot  admit e 
the  water  in  this  engraving. 

Of  Bonn  Cathedral  two  excellent 
views  are  given ;  that  of  the  exterior 
illustrates  more  closely  than  any  build- 
ing we  immediately  recollect  to  have 
seen,  —  an  idea  of  Mr.  Garbctt  as  to 
the  existence  of  towers  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  transepts  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.*  In  this  view,  similar 
towers  to  those  which  Mr.  Garbett 
conjectures,  with  good  reason,  to  have 
existed  at  Winchester,  are  seen  to  rise 
from  the  principal  front  of  the  transept, 
of  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  ex- 
amples which  exist  at  Oxford,  Glou- 
cester, and  manv  other  Norman  struc- 
tures in  England,  and  more  commen- 
surate in  point  of  dimensions  to  the 
probable  elevation  of  the  towers  of 
the  English  Cathedral,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  lower  parts  which 
still  exist. 

The  interior  of  Bonn  Cathedral  is, 
in  its  appearance,  decidedly  English, 
and  resembles  in  its  detail  the  archi- 
tecture which  was  prevalent  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  letter-press  accompaniments,  by 
Mr.  Fearnside,  cousist  of  a  brief  but 
well-written  and  sprightly  tour,  com- 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Brit  ton,  printed  in  bis 
History  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
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mencing  with  the  once  celebrated  city 
of  Cologne,  the  Colonia  Agrippina  of 
the  Romans,  now  sunk  into  poverty 
and  decay,  "  so  that  the  traveller  is 
induced  to  exclaim  with  Ossian,  '  I 
have  seen  the  walls  of  Baklutha,  but 
they  were  desolate."'   The  entrances 
to  this  city  are  by  twenty-five  gates, 
on  some  of  which  the  initials  C.C.A.A. 
"  ColoniaClaudia  Agrippina  Augusta/' 
are  still  discernible.    These  remains  of 
Roman  splendour,  with  the  Churches 
and  Abbeys  of  the  middle  ages,  must 
afford  a  fine  treat  to  the  antiquary  : 
rich,  as  Cologne  is,  in  architectural 
reliques,  as  well  as  those  connected 
with  legendary  lore,  the  remains  of 
the  three  famous  Kings  of  Cologne, 
associated  so  closely  with  early  dra- 
matic poetry,  together  with  the  hal- 
lowed bones  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
Virgins,  which,  according  to  modern 
report,  even  preserve  their  purity  in 
their  present  fleshless  state,  the  tra- 
veller must  be  dull  indeed  who  did 
not  feel  an  interest  on  visiting  this  ve- 
nerable city,  although  its  splendour 
is  somewhat  dimmed  by  time,  or  di- 
minished by  violence.    Our  author 
jocularly  informs  us  that  it  was  an 
heinous  offence  to  call  in  question  the 
sanctity  of  the  virgin  reliques  ;  for 

"  A  surgeon  of  the  city  who  attempted 
to  prove  that  so  far  from  all  the  bones  being 
o$$a  virgiuea,  there  were  many  otsa  canina, 
was  banished  C-ologne,  for  thus  permit- 
ting his  anatomical  knowledge  to  su- 
persede his  faith."—  p.  12. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  existing 
Churches  are  noticed.  St.  Mary's  is 
said  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  that  some  parts  of  it  are 
even  older.  St.  Peter's  contains  the 
celebrated  painting  by  Rubens,  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  patron  Saint.  "  The 
picture  is  placed  on  a  revolving  pivot, 
and  at  the  back  is  executed  a  good 
copy,  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  original,  while  it  graced  the  walls 
of  the  Louvre.  In  1815,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Prussians,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Church." 

In  the  Cordeliers'  Church  is  the 
tomb  of  the  once  famous  Duns  Scotus. 
How  far,  however,  a  traveller  will  be 
able  even  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
these  subjects,  will  be  very  question- 
able, if  he  follows  implicitly  Mr. 
Fearnside's  directions  for  a  tour ;  which, 
as  they  show  how  much  space  may  be 
run  over  in  a  very  short  time,  We  can- 
not help  extracting : 


u  A  traveller  quitting  Ixmdon  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  on  board  the  Dutch  steam 
vessel,  arrives  at  Rotterdam  on  Sunday. 
After  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  city, 
he  reaches  Cologne  by  another  steam- 
boat on  Tuesday.    Remaining  here  the 
night,  he  goes  on  board  a  steam  vessel 
early  on  Wednesday  morning,  is  carried 
to  Coblentz  in  the  evening,  and  lands  at 
Mayenre  on  Thursday.    If  business  re- 
quires his  presence  at  Frankfort,  a  fourth 
steam  vessel  is  ready  to  convey  him  to 
that  city  on  the  same  day ;  or  if  the 
tourist  wishes  to  new  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  Swiss  scenery,  a  steam-boat 
carries  him  to  Strasburg  in  four-and-forty 
hours.    He  may  then  follow  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  to  Basel,  or  a  short  journey 
through  the  Black  Forest  will  bring  him  at 
once  into  Switzerland.  Thus,  after  break- 
fasting in  London  on  Saturday,  he  may 
indulge  in  all  the  romantic  feelings  that 
the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  naturally  in- 
spire, and  dine  in  a  Swiss  canton  on  the 
Sunday  week  ;  and  all  this  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  the  picturesque,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  moderate  expense  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  Prussian  dollar*,  or 
about  ten  guineas." — p.  27. 

Bonn  (of  the  Cathedral  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken)  occupies  a  pro- 
minent station  among  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  Rhine. 

"  It  was  originally  the  principal  town 
belonging  to  the  Ubii,  called  Ara  Ubio- 
rum,  and  sacred  to  the  god  Mercury.  It 
was  afterwards  named  Verona,  and  then 
Bonnae  or  Bonnensia  Castro,  as  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Floras.  The  latter 
name,  it  is  stated,  was  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  sixteenth  Roman  legion,  who  lay 
encamped  here  for  some  length  of  time." 

The  churches  and  public  buildings 
in  this  and  the  other  cities  and  towns, 
are  all  noticed ;  briefly  it  is  true,  but 
such  notices  have  their  value  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  tourist  to  ob- 
jects which  cannot  fail  to  interest  him 
when  visited,  and  which,  if  neglected, 
might  occasion  him  at  a  future  time 
to  view  his  tour  with  disappointment. 

Some  of  the  romantic  legends  of 
the  Rhine  are  interwoven  with  the 
work,  and  they  will  possess  their  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  the  general  rea- 
der. The  object  of  the  author  being 
to  give  a  popular  tour,  without  going 
into  very  minute  details,  it  is  but 
justice  to  sav,  that  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  with  credit,  and,  taking 
the  part  which  is  published  as  a 
sample,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  en- 
tire work  will  form  a  very  pleasing 
and  useful  guide-book. 
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77ie  Refugee  in  America.    3  vols,  8ro. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

IN  the  work  before  us  plot  plays 
rather  an  extravagant  part,  and  Mrs. 
Trollope  has,  by  the  suddenness  of 
her  incidents  and  a  tolerably  free  in- 
fusion des  horreurs,  endeavoured,  al- 
though vainly,  to  supply  the  corre- 
sponding deficiency.  A  story  more 
prolific  in  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  has  scarce  occurred  since 
the  good  days  of  old  Aubrey. 

In  these  volumes  there  is  much  to 
find  fault  with,  a  good  deal  to  praise, 
and  very,  very  little  common-place  or 
twaddle.  Their  character,  however, 
is  broad  caricature.  The  most  pro- 
minent and  obtrusive  fault,  is  the  de- 
rision continually  and  wantonly  flung 
upon  anything  approaching  to  reli- 
gion. Events  are  framed,  characters 
introduced,  dialogues  constructed,  evi- 
dently to  fulfil  this  sole  and  unworthy 
purpose.  Mrs.  Trollope,  with  all  her 
shrewdness,  either  did  not  or  would 
not  see,  that  among  those  sects  and 
individuals  against  whom  she  is  so 
acrimonious,  there  is  much  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  high-minded,  much 
that  is  noble,  and  that  there  are  many 
"  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life  coin- 
cident" would  put  to  shame  more 
than  a  few  eminent  divines  of  the  old 
world. 

We  must  pass  over  the  summary 
method  in  which  Mrs.  Trollope  deals 
with  her  dramatis  persons,  the  broad 
caricature  of  the  society  at  Rochester 
and  Washington,  and  some  other  and 
slighter  faults,  as  licences ;  but  the  fre- 
quent episodes,  leading  to  nothing, 
are  outrageous.  A  novelist  is  not,  it 
is  true,  bound  down  like  a  French 
tragic  author,  to  the  strict  observance 
of  the  unities ;  but  there  is  a  rule  never- 
theless, to  which  every  one  short  of 
Baron  Munchausen  is  amenable,  and 
not  even  Prince  Hussein's  tapestry,  or 
the  flying  tailor,  ever  made  such  free 
use  of  what  the  Yankees  call  their 
"  locomotives,"  as  do  our  trans- At- 
lantic wanderers. 

As  for  unity  of  action,  we  have  an 
American  minister,  a  ci-devant  Co- 
lonel and  frequenter  of  the  London 
hells,  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
back  settlements,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  decoy  our  hero  into  a  pitfall 
over  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  in  which 
charitable  purpose  however  he  is  frus- 
trated by  his  own  niece,  who  of  course* 


marries  the  said  Lord  for  her  pains. 
The  reverend  Colonel  then  retires,  and 
being  inconvenient  is  made  to  die  of 
fright,  lest  his  reputation  should  be  in- 
jured ; — this  is  in  America  however, 
where  they  tell  hard  stories.  But 
with  all  her  faults,  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  Mrs.  Trollope  has  a  good  many 
beauties.  Her  dialogue,  that  is  her 
vulgar  dialogue,  is  superb ;  here  she 
is  on  strong  ground,  and  we  have  the 
rich  Yankee  in  unsophisticated 

purity. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
let  us  spare  a  few  words  upon  the 
state  of  public  feeling  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  the  influence 
which  such  books  as  these  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  are  likely  to  exert  upon  it 
That  influence,  such  as  it  is,  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  baneful  one.  Half 
a  century  of  independence  has  not  an- 
nihilated, nay  has  scarcely  weakened 
the  dislike  with  which  America  re- 
gards the  mother  country,  who  in  her 
turn  has  been  but  little  accustomed 
to  look  upon  her  transatlantic  offspring 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  rebel- 
lious child. 

The  bad  feeling  is  strongest  in  the 
injured  country  ;  and,  although  the 
heads  that  planned,  and  the  hands 
that  upheld  the  liberties  of  their  land, 
are  now  laid  low  in  the  dust,  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, though  not  we  trust  to  the  re- 
motest generations,  have  they  be- 
queathed their  wary  animosity.  The 
wrench  was  too  sudden,  the  revul- 
sion  was  too  complete.    Had  the 
golden  cord  of  relationship  and  lan- 
guage been  less  harshly  loosed  ;  had 
America  passed  more  gradually  or 
with  less  opposition  from  the  state  of 
a  colony  to  that  of  an  independent 
empire,  then  indeed  might  things  have 
been  on  a  very  different  footing.  Such 
however  has  not  been  the  case.  Pro- 
vidence, for  good  and  wise  though 
concealed  reasons,  has  seen  fit  to  take 
a  contrary  course ;  but  it  is  the  duty, 
as  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  all 
those  who  have  so  fair  an  opportunity 
as  Mrs.  Trollope,  to  sacrifice  at  least 
something  of  tne  ludicrous  from  their 
books,  lest  they  should  fan  that  inter- 
national flame  which  all  must  wish 
to  see  extinguished. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language : 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the 
Language    and   Literature  of  the 
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Turkish  Nat  lens  ;  a  copious  Vocabu- 
lary ;  VI  '.hyues  ;  a  Collection  of  ex- 
tract*, in  Prose  and  I  ew ;  and  Li- 
thographed Specimens  of  various  An- 
cftit  and  Modem  MSS.  By  Arthur 
Limiley  Davids,  Member  of  the  Asi- 
atic Society  of  Paris,  8fc.  8fc.  4to. 
pp.  279. 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  bring  gram- 
matical works  before  our  readers,  nor 
are  they  in  general  of  a  nature  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  anv  but  those  more  imme- 
diatcly  engaged  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage's. In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  exception ;  for,  never 
perhaps  were  the  rules  for  acquiring  a 
difficult  language  laid  down  in  a  man- 
ner so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
intermixed  with  so  great  a  variety  of 
the  most  interesting  information.  In- 
deed, we  may  venture  to  say  that  a 
glance  at  this  work  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  one  to  study  the  Turkish 
language. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
our  constant  intercourse  with  countries 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  language  is 
so  essential,  both  in  diplomatic  and 
commercial  affairs,  it  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  cultivated;  nor  have  even 
Oriental  scholars  paid  much  attention 
to  it.  This  neglect  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  want  of  elementary 
works,  and  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  language  is  spoken  only  in  Turkey, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  its 
literature  but  what  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs  or  Persians.  In  Asia, 
however,  the  Turkish  is  what  the 
French  is  in  Europe.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  in 
the  western  provinces  of  Persia,  at  the 
court  of  Tehran,  in  the  vast  territories 
of  Tartary,  the  Turkish  language  alone 
is  spoken  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that,  with  the  assistance  of 
this  language  only,  a  person  may 
travel  with  satisfaction  from  Algiers 
to  Candahar. 

The  Turks,  too,  have  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  philosophers,  who  need  not 
shrink  from  comparison  with  their 
Oriental  neighbours,  and  whose  native 
beauties  only  require  admirers  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  world.  The  early 
Sultans  greatly  encouraged  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  under 
their  patronage  many  of  the  classic 
authors  were  translated  into  Turkish. 
The  h^pe  of  repairing  from  this  lan- 
cnaye  some  of  ihe  ln<Mes  which  clas- 


sical literature  has  sustained,  might 
of  itself  be  considered  an  inducement 
to  prosecute  the  study  of  it. 

Moreover,  much  information  still  re- 
mains to  be  gathered  from  the  Turkish 
annals  respecting  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting epochs  of  the  world.  They 
furnish  us  with  ample  materials  for 
the  study  of  the  human  race.  The 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
nation  whose  sway  has  been  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and 
who  were  the  causes  producing  the 
fall  of  the  two  most  powerful  empires 
in  the  world — Rome  and  the  Khalifat, 
cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting. 
To  these  and  many  other  means  of  in- 
creasing our  knowlege,  the  Turkish 
language  is  the  portal  :  and  to  this 
Mr.  Davids  has  provided  an  easy  en- 
trance. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  that 
this  work  has  the  novelty  of  being  de- 
dicated to  His  Sublime  Highness,  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  Khan,  the  present  en- 
lightened sovereign  of  the  Osmanlis. 

In  a  most  elaborate  preliminary  dis- 
course of  78  pages,  in  which  Mr. 
Davids  has  consulted  the  best  writers 
of  every  age  and  country,  he  has  given 
a  useful  and  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  their 
literature,  &c.  The  early  history  of 
the  Turkish  race,  like  that  of  most 
nations,  is  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
fable,  which  has  abundantly  flourished 
in  a  soil  well  adapted  for  its  growth. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  better  informa- 
tion, fable  is  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  historian,  as  it  frequently  indicates 
the  antiquity  of  the  people'  to  which 
it  relates.  After  all  the  investigation 
Mr.  Davids  had  the  means  of  making, 
he  considered  that  it  is  not  until  about 
1763  B.C.  that  we  discover  historical 
traces  of  a  nation  of  undoubted  Turkish 
origin;  nor  until  2S24  B.C.  that  the 
national  traditions  of  the  Turks  com- 
mence. 

The  most  ancient  character  in  use 
among  the  Tartars,  and  of  which  seve- 
ral specimens  are  given  in  the  work, 
has  by  many  oriental  scholars  been 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
Nestorian  Syriac,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Mr.  Davids,  how- 
ever, has  ingeniously  shown  that  it 
bears  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 
the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian,  with 
which  he  conceived  it  had  a  commu- 
nity of  origin,  not  at  all  improbable, 
when  the  relations  which  subsisted 
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between  the  ancient  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster and  the  natives  of  Tartary  are 
considered. 

It  is  not  within  our  limits  to  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  gram- 
matical parts  of  this  work.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  rules  appear  simple, 
and  well  arranged;  and  the  author 
has  followed  the  judicious  system, 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
Persian  Grammar,  of  illustrating  them 
by  examples  from  the  most  approved 
authors.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
also  greatly  enhanced  by  a  well  selected 
Chrestomathie,  which,  considering  the 
great  scarcity  of  Turkish  works  in 
this  country,  must  prove  of  essential 
service  to  the  student. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  : 

-  It  is  related  that  in  Greece  there 
was  a  King  whose  name  was  Kostantin  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  this  name  has  survived 
him  because  be  built  Constantinople.  He 
had  a  wife.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
years  after  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(on  whom  be  peace!)  he  built  a  magnifi- 
cent cburcb.  Should  a  person  commit 
murder,  and  taking  refuge  in  this  church, 
remain  in  it  two  or  three  months,  the 
priest  of  the  church  puts  a  mark  upon 
his  hand,  intimating  that  the  person  has 
been  a  recluse  for  such  a  period,  and  has 
performed  his  devotions  in  the  church. 
No  one  after  this  is  allowed  to  seize  him, 
or  do  him  any  injury ;  in  short  be  becomes 
a  Dervish.  It  is  also  related  tbat  there 
is  a  square  which  they  call  the  Afet 
Meidan,  in  which  there  are  several  statues 
of  brass.  Amongst  these  is  a  black 
figure,  which,  like  a  man  calling  the  Ezan 
(the  summons  to  prayer),  has  bis  fingers 
in  bis  ears.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  figure 
of  the  Prophet  of  the  latter  times,  Mo- 
hammed (upon  whom  be  the  blessing  and 
peace  of  God !)  who  is  again  to  appear  at 
tbe  end  of  time.  Upon  the  breast  of 
this  figure  it  is  written,  that  when  one 
of  the  hands  drop  off,  the  half  of  his  law 
is  to  be  annulled.  There  is  also  another 
figure,  in  copper,  of  a  person  on  horse- 
back, in  armour ;  and  a  spear  in  his  band, 
with  which  be  is  piercing  a  serpent :  *  he 
sits  on  his  horse,  and  the  serpent  lies  be- 
fore bim.  There  is  also  a  figure  which 
the  Greeks  say  represents  Ali  (upon 
whom  be  the  favour  of  God !).    On  the 

•  This  evidently  alludes  to  a  represen- 
tation of  our  Legend  of  St.  George  and 
tbe  Dragon ;  and  in  tbe  manuscript,  which 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  most  singular 
pictures,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  are 
delineated  in  the  same  manner  as  pic- 
tured by  us. 


right  side  of  this,  pointing  to  the  sea, 
King  Kostantin  had  bis  own  portrait 
drawn.  His  left  band  points  to  tbe  west, 
and  his  face  is  turned  towards  Constan- 
tinople. It  represents  that  a  storm  should 
arise  from  the  west,  which  should  destroy 
the  city.  There  are  also  figures  of  scor- 
pions and  snakes  without  number.  It  is 
said,  that,  should  a  person  in  the  castle 
take  in  his  hands  a  scorpion  or  snake,  it 
will  immediately  die,  and  no  harm  will 
happen  to  the  person.  Without  the  castle, 
should  they  attack  a  person,  he  is  strangely 
affected,  becomes  powerless,  and  utters 
piercing  cries  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
ne  is  not  destroyed.  Within,  however, 
they  are  quite  harmless.  It  is  said,  that 
some  wise  men  converted  the  figures 
within  into  talismans;  and  hence  their 
inability  to  do  barm.  They  say  there 
is  no  end  to  the  number  of  such  figures 
in  Greece;  but  God  knows  best."— p. 
205. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we  re- 
mind our  readers  that  the  author  of 
this  volume,  which  displays  so  much 
learning  and  research,  died  a  few  weeks 
after  its  publication  from  an  attack  of 
that  awful  disease  which  has  lately 
made  such  havoc  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  (see  our  number  for  August, 
p.  186).  He  had  not  completed  his 
twenty-first  year :  and  if  at  that  early 
age  he  was  capable  of  doing  so  much, 
what  might  we  not  have  expected 
from  his  more  ripened  genius  r 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ob- 
serving that  the  execution  of  the  work 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  prin- 
ter— Mr.  Watts.  It  is  without  excep- 
tion the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
Oriental  typography  we  have  ever  seen. 

Cabinet  Cyclopaedia — The  Manufacture 
of  Porcelain  and  Glass,   pp.  334. 

OF  the  arts  of  life,  how  pleasing  as 
well  as  useful  is  the  illustration  ;  how 
many  miracles,  as  it  were,  constantly 
present  themselves  to  ordinary  use, 
and  accommodated  to  every  necessity, 
in  a  state  of  high  civilization  ;  what 
a  mass  of  instruction  is  to  be  derived 
from  contemplation  of  the  whole,  or 
even  the  most  trifling  part!  Porce- 
lain and  glass  obviously  are  in  this 
class,  uniting  with  utility  all  the 
charms  of  elegance. 

This  volume  yields  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  subject,  and  it  has 
an  excellent  Index  for  the  cursory 
reader.  From  vegetable  shells,  and 
skins,  and  wooden  bowls,  the  earliest 
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recipients  of  fluids,  under  necessity, 
which  is  the  mother  of  invention,  we 
come  doubtless  to  the  use  of  common 
earth  itself,  in  application  to  fire,  and 
then  to  the  other  matters  with  which 
it  is  impregnated.  The  former,  how- 
ever, remained  in  course  till  artificial 
means  could  be  conceived.  Here  are 
very  curious  memoranda  of  the  pot- 
ter's art,  even  to  proofs  among  the 
aboriginal  Indians — its  antiquity  and 
proficiency  in  China,  and  introduction 
by  the  Poituguese  to  Europe.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them,  Porcelan, 
whence  our  abridi'd  terra  Porcelain 
(The  writer,  however,  who  evinces  so 
much  talent,  should  not  vex  us  with  the 
language,  when  neither  porcelana  nor 
porce/lana  signify  "  a  cup,"  but  cojto ; 
and  as  to  porcclla,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, thee  in^orro  being  hard).  Thence 
we  are  enabled  to  diverge  into  its  various 
ramifications  into  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, &c.  Many  ideas  occur  to  us  on 
the  grandeur  of  Dresden  China,  and  its 
being  used  for  bells,  as  has  lately  been 
the  case  on  the  Continent.  Coeval 
with  the  Romans  seem  to  be  our  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire,  comprising  se- 
veral villages,  to  which  that  named 
Etruria  was  added  by  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
the  great  improver  of  the  art  in  point 
of  taste,  from  the  country  to  which 
he  owed  his  models.  For  a  minute 
extension  of  these  particulars,  we  must 
refer  to  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the 
ingredients  used,  and  process  in  using 
them.  These  are  given  with  much 
illustrative  anecdote  and  great  research. 

The  wonders  and  benefits  of  glass, 
Johnson  has  shown  in  his  ninth 
"  Rambler/'  here  quoted ;  he  almost 
consecrated  the  "  ashes  of  a  glass- 
house" by  recording  of  the  unhappy 
poet  Savage,  that  when  houseless  he 
had  recourse  to  them  in  the  winter 
nights  for  repose.  Its  name  seems  to 
be  derived  from  its  similar  appearance 
to  ice  (Lat.  glacies)  its  great  antiquity 
it  unascertainable.  Window  glass 
was  a  rarity  in  England  in  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  in 
674  foreign  artists  were  employed  to 
glaze  the  Church  and  monastery  of 
Weremouth,  who  became  our  instruc- 
tors in  the  art.  This  subject  is  treat- 
ed with  the  same  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy as  porcelain.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  chapter  on  staining  and 
painting  glass,  the  former  art,  as  used 
in  the  "  Storied  windows  richly  dight," 
is  more  ancient  than  the  latter,  the 


earliest  specimen  of  which  is  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  of  date  1 194.  All 
the  objects  which  are  manufactured 
from  glass,  the  modes,  the  colours, 
and  the  cutting,  are  all  included. 
Wood-cuts  illustrate  the  manufacture. 

In  fact  it  is  altogether  a  most  com- 
prehensive book  on  the  subject. 

Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished 
Scotsmen.    By  Robert  Chambers. 

THIS  is  a  work,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  of  industry,  talent,  and  judgment. 
Mr.  C.  has  before  exhibited  sound 
taste  in  compilation,  and  good  writing 
in  original  accompaniment;  and  there- 
fore seems  greatly  calculated  for  such 
a  biographical  work  at  the  present 
time. 

We  have  had  many  individual  lives 
of  Scotish  heroes  and  worthies,  but 
none  collectively,  or  at  least  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  We  are  not  led  to 
expect  much  ancient  research,  though 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Chambers  has  learn- 
ing competent  to  it,  but  we  have 
something  equal  without  pretension,  a 
kindred  feeling  for  genius  of  the  most 
honourable  kind. 

This  observation  arose  to  us  more 
particularly  from  having  elsewhere 
noticed  new  and  extraordinary  claims 
set  up  on  the  character  of  Robert 
Burns,  and  having  now  presented  to 
us  the  memoir  of  him  by  his  boon 
companion,  Robert  Heron,  a  man  of 
whom,  if  he  bad  not  spoken  so  much 
of  himself  during  life,  we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  speak  more  at  large ; 
as  we  hope  Mr.  Chambers  will  do  for 
us,  by  extension  of  his  plan  a  little 
beyond  the  "  illustrious  and  distin- 
guished," to  the  classes  of  merit  and 
worth.  Indeed  he  has  already  done 
this  in  some  degree,  by  including  one 
worthy  of  riches,  because  his  benevo- 
lence was  extended  beyond  the  power 
of  public  information. 

Of  all  the  accounts  of  Burns,  even 
including  the  beneficent  memoir  of 
Dr.  Currie,  that  of  Heron,  in  point  of 
plain  straightforward  narrative  and  true 
critical  judgment,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is 
the  best.  There  was  another  com- 
panion of  Burns,  who,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  ever  delighted  in  his  remem- 
brances of  "  Robie,"  and  furnished 
orally  and  fondly  characteristics  of 
the  poet,  perhaps  in  some  respects 
superior  to  those  of  Heron  ;  this  was 
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James  Shaw,  who  sang  the  strains  of  to  speak  of  a  power  greater  than  that 
Burns  through  all  Scotland,"  and  "  which  hinds  or  breaks  young  hearts 
might,  under  patronage  such  as  he 
deserved,  have  astonished  all  Britain 
by  musical  talents  of  an  order  in  which 
he  could  hardly  be  rivalled ;  but  that 
an  odd  species  of  diffidence  (it  was 
not  mauvaiae  honte),  perhaps  resembling 
the  mixed  notions  of  Burns,  made 
him  rather  seek  America,  where  he 
died.  It  is  perhaps  a  rambling  thought, 
yet  any  who  knew  this  talented  man, 
would  conceive  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  criticism  had  listened  to  him. 


in 


Notwithstanding  Mr.  Allan  Cunning 
ham's  excellent  authority,  we  must 
insist  on  the  evidence  of  both  Shaw 
and  Sir  Walter,  that  Burns  had  "  a 
sort  of  studied  contempt  for  the  forma 
of  society  and  gentle  civilities  of  social 
life." 

But  we  diverge  too  much,  else  we 
should  speak  of  the  unfortunate  Ro 


in  twain." 

"  Religion !  oh  Religion  !  wliat  art  thoo  ? 
Thou  Proteu*  changing  monarch  of  the  mind? 
A*  Jt  receiver  thee,  God  or  demon,  now 
Thy  throne  is  »ct  in  horror*  for  the  blind 
Mute  homage  of  thy  million*  ;  now  enshrined 
In  temple*  butlt  of  bone*,  the  *ighs  and  tears 
And  blood  and  woe*  of  nation*,  all  aligned 
To  he  t!iy  offerinit*,— present,  future,  fe«r», 
Tl.e  madness  and  the  weakness  of  earth'*  hesped- 
up  years." 

But  though  as  a  hapless  lover  he 
has  perhaps  fairly  spit  out  his  poison- 
ed arrows,  even  bitter  words,  still  as 
a  philosopher  he  expresses  himself 
calmly  and  wisely,  when  speaking  of 
the  cause  and  cure  of  infidelity. 

In  p.  31  there  is  a  very  pretty  allu- 
sion to  the  sad  fate  of  Miss  Sarah 
Curran,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  who  after  the  death  of  her 
affianced  Emmet,  whose  memory  is 
embalmed  in  Moore's  "  Oh  breathe 
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bert  Heron's  "  numerous  adjectives  of  not  his  name,"  &c.  was  overpersuaded 

honour  ;"  but  as  he  is  "  the  man  t0  gjve  \i€T  reluctant  hand  in  marriage, 

whom  tee  have  delighted  to  honour,"  an§  despite  the  fondest  attention  of  a 

we  must  close  our  observations  of  Mr.  doting  husband,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Chambers'  work  as  we  began  them.  With  regard,  however,  to  Emmet's 

by  the  recommendation  of  their  form-  defence  here  put  into  verse,  the  author 

ing  a  good  collection  of  biographical  wc  think  would  have  done  the  enthu 
notices  of  almost  all  the  names  ho- 


noured in  Scotland. 


The  Pilgrim  of  Erin,  and  other  Poema. 
12mo.    pp.  124. 

WE  never  take  up  a  volume  of 
poetry  without  sending  Byron  and 
Moore  to  old  Nick,  for  setting  every 
man  "  who  pens  a  stanza  when  he 
should  engross,"  to  imitate  their  pe- 
culiarities in  language,  thoughts,  and 
versification,  and  thus  preventing  less 
venturous  spirits  from  every  attempt 
to  strike  out  any  thing  original,  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  genius.  To 
this  remark  we  have  been  forcibly 
led  by  the  perusal  of  the  Pilgrim  of 
Erin  ;  where,  in  imitation  of  his  pro- 
totype "  Chiide  Harolde,"  the  writer, 
in  delineating  the  wrongs  heaped  on 
Ireland  by  the  English,  has  introduced 
a  part  of  his  own  story  ;  from  whence 
we  learn  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  which  he 
abuses  in  the  notes  with  all  his  heart, 
soul,  and  strength,  and  that,  as  he 
left  his  sweetheart  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  in  Religion,  he  has  thought 
himself  justified,  when  smarting  under 
the  recent  wound  of  a  love-sick  swain, 


siastic  boy,  for  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  suffered,  more 
justice,  had  he  been  content  to  leave 
Emmet's  own  powerful  appeal  to  the 
bench  in  its  original  prose;  for  even 
Byron  himself  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  versify  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes. This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  instance  where  the  prose  of  the 
pleader  has  been  twisted  into  the 
verse  of  the  poet ;  for  in  Burgess's 
*'  Son  of  Erin,"  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing conversion  of  Curran's  cele- 
brated burst  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, thus  marching  to  "  the  measured 
melody  of  tragic  song  :" 

In  what  disastrous  fight  it  matters  not 
Struck  slavery  man  to  earth ;  what  the  rites 
That  doom'd  him  to  the  stake  of  Moloch 
kings ;  [mocked 
No  matter  with  what  forms  of  justice 
The  prison's  iron  sound  hath  pierced  his 
soul,  [chain ; 

And  round  his  body  bound  the  clanking 
The  moment  that  he  stands  on  Freedom's 
soil,  |>11; 
Field,  stake,  and  quirks  of  law,  are  fictions 
His  soul  beyond  the  measure  of  bis  chains. 
That  fall,  snapped  by  the  touch  of  Liberty, 
Swells,  and  himself  regenerate  and  re- 
deem'd  [ed  man. 
Shews  form  and  feelings  of  HeaVn  mould- 
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The  Trial  and  Life  of  Eugene  Aram ; 
several  of  his  Letters  and  Poems  : 
and  his  plan  and  specimens  of  an 
Anglo-  Celtic  Lexicon.  12mo,  pp. 
124. 

IN  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  an 
important  consideration  arises  as  to 
what  extent  circumstantial  evidence 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  weight, 
when  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is 
put  in  jeopardy.    We  know  well  the 
doctrine  of  Paley,  who  asserts  that 
positive  evidence  may  err  from  acci- 
dent, or  lie  from  design,  while  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  can  never  lie, 
and  but  seldom  err ;  still,  if  there  be  a 
chance  of  mistake,  as  life  once  taken 
away  cannot  be  restored,  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  especially  if  many  years 
have  elapsed  between  the  commision 
of  the  act  and  its  discover)',  must  be 
received  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
Nor  is  it  either  just  or  politic  to  take 
away  life  on  such  grounds;  for  all 
that  society  has  a  right  to  demand 
may  be  obtained  by  the  incarceration 
of  the  supposed  guilty  party.  With 
regard  to  the  innocence  of  Eugene 
Aram,  there  can  he  but  one  opinion  ; 
nor  is  it  a  little  proof  in  his  favour, 
that  Paley  even,  who  was  present  at 
the  trial,  thought  him  guiltless  ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
had  not  Judge  Noel,  who  tried  him, 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  act  the  advo- 
cate, (anxious  to  show  his  skill  in  de- 
tecting what  he  was  pleased  to  call 


Aram.— Morier's  Zohrab.  [Nov. 

Aram's  cold  and  rhetorical  defence,  as 
if  any  man  conscious  of  his  innocence 
would  condescend  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  a  jury,)  this  victim  to 
a  Judge's  self-love  would  not  have 
been  sacrificed ;  nor  could  a  jurv,  as 
the  editor  well  observes,  be  found  now- 
adays weak  enough  to  find  a  man 
guilty  on  such  evidence  as  was  then 
produced  ;  and  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  a  grudge  against  Clarke, 
the  murdered  man,  from  a  suspicion 
that  the  deceased  had  an  unlawful 
commerce  with  his  wife,  to  whose 
misconduct  Eugene  Aram  attributed 
his  prosecution,  infamy,  and  death, 
yet  he  must  have  been  the  greatest 
fool  on  earth  to  suppose  that  his  own 
feeling  of  jealousy  would  have  such 
an  effect  over  his  associates  as  to  lead 
them  to  assist  him  in  the  murder  of 
the  adulterer,  instead  of  laughing  at 
the  cuckold. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  the 
following  lines,  written  by  Eugene 
Aram  previous  to  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  himself  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution. 

"  Come  pleasing  rest,  eternal  slumber  full, 
Seal  mine,  that  once  must  seal  the  eyes 
of  all: 

Calm  and  composed  my  soul  her  journey 
takes, 

No  guilt  that  troubles,  and  no  heart  that 
aches. 

Adieu,  thou  sun ;  all  bright  like  her  .arise  I 
Adieu,  fair  friends;  and  all  that's  good 
and  wise!" 


Zolirab  the  Hostage,  by  the  Author  of 
liajji  Baba, 
After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  are 
happy  to  meet  Mr.  Morier  again  in  the 
field  he  may  fairly  call  his  own,  of  Per- 
sian life;  whose  lights  and  shades  few 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted witb,  and  fewer  still  the  talent 
to  pourtray.    Independent,  however,  of 
any  extrinsic  advantage,  which  Zohrab 
possesses  as  coming  from  a  writer  in  re- 
pute, the  novel  has  many  intrinsic  claims 
to  attention,  from  the  lightness  of  the 
style,  the  rapidity  of  the  narration,  and 
the  truth  with  which  the  characters  are 
depicted,  especially  the  Persian  Dandy, 
Shir  Khan  Beg,  whose  appearance  is 
sure  to  put  the  reader  in  ^ood  humour 
with  the  writer.    We  conceive,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  a  fine  animal,  as  By- 
ron would  have  called  Zulma,  would  be 
considered  a  black  swan  in  Persia,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  some  such  cha- 
racter was  wanting  by  way  of  contract  to 


the  gentler  virtues  of  Amima ;  who,  lflce 
most  heroines  of  approved  romance,  is 
made  to  play  a  subordinate  part.  And  the 
same  may  be  almost  said  of  Zohrab  him- 
self; for  the  real  hero  of  the  piece  is  the 
celebrated  Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History 
as  having  taught  the  Russians  to  beat  the 
French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader's  march,  and  thus  leav- 
ing the  enemy  master  of  only  so  much 
ground  as  bis  cannon  could  command; 
and  though  apparently  efforts  are  made  by 
Mr.  Morier  to  represent  Aga  Mohammed 
as  a  kind  of  beardless  Blue  Beard,  yet  it 
is  evident  from  Malcolm's  accounts  of 
him,  that  but  for  the  ignominious  treat- 
ment he  suffered  in  early  life,  by  which 
his  better  feelings  were  soured,  he  was 
•every  inch  a  King/ 

A  plain  Statement  of  the  Pouer  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  fa.  makes  us  doubt 
whether  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  or  other- 
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wise,  with  our  contracted  space  for  such 
subjects.  The  question  on  the  Bank 
Charter  resolves  itself  into  another,— 
whether  it  is  "  better  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of/*  This  author,  who  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  one  who  lately  alarmed  our 
war-department  by  the  same  spirit  of  ana- 
lysis here  presented,  viz.  Sir  Henry  Par. 
nelly  is  decidedly,  with  powerful  judg- 
ment, against  the  continuance  of  the 
Bank  system,  or  rather  perhaps  anomaly, 
as  it  in  some  respects  appears  in  his 
pages.  As  our  business  is  to  record  the 
nature  of  the  work,  rather  than  discuss 
this  important  subject,  we  shall  only,  as 
a  preliminary,  point  out  two  qualities  of 
this  pamphlet  in  passing  to  its  contents, 
its  treatment  of  Exchanges,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bank  on  Trade.  The  latter 
we  have  never  seen  so  strongly  marked 
before,  though  there  are  few  merchants 
who  have  not  complained,  we  fear  with 
reason,  of  caprice  in  discounts.  As  to 
the  former,  none  who  have  witnessed  the 
operations,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  can 
have  failed  to  observe  both  mystification 
and  caprice  in  exchanges.  Ibe  subject 
is  divided  into  the  power  of  the  Bank  over 
the  currency,— trade, — funds,— the  Go- 
vernment,— abuse  of  the  currency  in  1783 
— 1825, — depreciation  of  paper, — refuta- 
tion of  objections  to  Scotch  banking,— 
replv  to  M  Hist.  Sketch  (a  defence)  of  the 
Bank  of  England."  These  different  heads 
should  be  read  along  with  the  evidence 
that  belongs  to  them,  given  before  the 
recent  Committee  on  the  Bank  question. 
The  style  is  perspicuous,  with  many  au- 
thorities. 


A  Practical  Plan  for  the  immediate  An- 
nihilation of  Taxes,  and  Equitable  Liquida- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  is  so  attractive, 
when  so  many  impracticable  nostrums 
have  appeared,  that  we  open  it  enchanted  ! 
We  are  impatient  of  so  many  pages  tell- 
ing what  ail  know,  the  evils  of  taxation, 
if  Government  could  be  bad  without  it ; 
but,  we  apprehend,  tbe  author  alludes  to 
particular,  not  general  evils.  Well,  we 
Lave  closely  read  the  plan,  and  must  say 
that,  considering  what  has  been  done  in 
these  latter  days,  it  is  tbe  most  feasible 
we  have  seen,  though  many  points  re- 
main to  be  considered,  particularly  in  the 
M  Answers  to  Objections. "  The  author 
certainly  reconciles  many,  but  has  not 
heeded  the  "  vested  interests"  of  a  multi- 
tude in  stock-jobbers,  brokers,  clerks, 
collectors,  &c.  not  even  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  half  of  whose  beautiful 
temple  would  become  vacant !  However, 
tbe  30  jwiges  are  well  worth  reading,  par- 
ticularly at  sixpence ;  we  therefore  only 
add,  in  short  (leaving  various  details), 
that  the  proposition  may  be  called  a  final 
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settlement  of  the  taxes  which  pay  the 
debt,  by  an  impost  for  one  year  of  one- 
fifth  of  all  net  property  not  lower  than 
10CM.  which,  on  the  property  of  the  em- 
pire calculated  at  four  thousand  millions 
sterling,  would  at  once  take  off  all  taxest 
with  the  exception  of  two,  44  more  than 
sufficient"  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government.  How  much  fiction,  crime, 
and  misery  would  vanish !—  if  such  a  con- 
summation were.  We  cannot  find  the 
author's  titular  quotation  of  himself  at 
"p.  17." 

Analysis  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Acts  for  Representation  of  the  King- 
dom, Sec.  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  for 
a  long  time  seen,  and  will  be  found  emi- 
nently useful  to  all  concerned  in  any  and 
every  stage  of  tbe  new  system  of  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Gorton,  known  by  his  Dic- 
tionaries Topographical  and  Biographical, 
has  comprised  in  88  large  and  closely 
printed  pages,  matter  equal  to  a  folio,  and 
easy  of  reference.  The  local  variations 
also  furnish  much  curious  reading. 

What  are  Courts  of  Equity  9  What  in- 
deed? Mr.  J.  J.  Park,  a  talented  bar- 
rister, becoming  eminent  as  a  jurist,  has 
in  a  lecture  to  which  he  has  given  this 
title,  delivered  in  quality  of  Professor  at 
the  new  King's  College,  endeavoured  to 
instruct  a  mistaken  public.  When  we 
joined  tbe  inquiry,  we  confess  it  was  di- 
rected to  a  doubt  of  the  relation  which 
the  word  equity,  as  generally  understood, 
has  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  many  evils  of  which  are 
proverbial ;  and  not  to  its  duties,  the  de- 
finition of  which  we  were  quite  satisfied 
to  take  from  the  philosophical  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  viz.  to  decree  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  up- 
right men  where  courts  of  law  are  defi- 
cient. Professor  Park,  however,  has 
employed  so  much  eloquence,  learning, 
and  law,  as  to  leave  the  simple  proposi- 
tion behind,  and  deserve  a  more  miscel- 
laneous title. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Medical  Session  tn  tlte  University  of  fx>n~ 
don,  1832,  by  John  Eluotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  This  is  an  oration  in 
praise  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  the 
London  University,  and  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  completing  its  Medical  School 
by  the  attachment  of  an  Hospital,  which 
we  would  also  enforce  by  any  means  in 
our  power,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
close  and  regular  clinical  instruction  to 
the  student,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained ;  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellow  creatures  in  a  vastly  populous 
suburb  of  the  capital.  We  learn  from 
the  address  (p.  10)  a  liberality  in  its 
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favour  that  docs  honour  to  science,  that  tute  a  part  of  an  education  system,  and  s* 
*  salaries  the  Professors  will  never  re-  do  we ;  the  value  of  the  classical  lan- 
ceive,  and  pupils'  fees  they  entirely  relin-  guages  in  their  cultivation  is  granted,  as 
quish,  as  long  at  tfte  HoMpiial  shall  stand  in  well  as  the  importance  of  daily  composi- 
need  qfthenu"  Medicine  and  surgery  are  tion  in  Latin  and  English,  a*  it  should  be: 
not  to  be  separated,  and  both  taught  at  less  the  worth  of  ethical  science  is  admitted, 
than  half  the  usual  expense.  The  frequent  &c  of  course  ;  the  intrinsic  value  of  ma- 
colloquial  examinations  described,  must  thematical  studies  undeniably  appears  as 


be  highly  useful  in  pathology.    We  are  preparatory  to  mental  philosophy— M  of 
not  among  those  who,  it  seems,  desire  to  very  high  importance,  and  next  to  the 
see  a  Polytechnic  school  added  to  the  study  of  Religion."    These  points  and 
University.    Dr.  EUiotson  is  too  well  others  are  illustrated  in  a  manner  that 
known  to  require  our  eulogy.  shows  the  writer  to  have  practised  what 
■  he  preaches.    We  trust  there  is  no  cou- 
A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  Ijord  troversy  on  these  subjects  with  Alma 
Brougham's  most  extraordinary  conduct,  Mater,  since  something  like  allusion  to 
another  to  Sir  Jotm  Herschel,  $c.    We  laxity  might  here  be  inferred,  and  also 
will  not  apologize  to  our  readers  for  this  something  like  rivalry  with  Cambridge, 
notice,  because  we  are  sure  they,  as  well  An  elementary  preparation  in  mathema- 
as  ourselves,  would  gladly  afford  the  con-  tics  before  entering  the  University  would 
solidon  of  notice  to  any  occupied  in  the  certainly  be  useful ;  its  amount  seems  to 
abstract  studies  of  Capt.  Forman,  R.N.  be  cautiously  and  well  approached.  Pp. 
He  has  placed  the  results  before  the  6,  7,  treat  of  the  utility  of  combining  the 
world,  and  if  the  world  be  insensible  to  Profestorial  and  Tutorial  systems  of  in- 
tbeir  advantage,  he  is  only  in  the  state  of  struction.    The  succeeding  pages  allude 
many  in  all  ages,  and  happily  without  in-  to  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  from  attcn- 
digence  to  embitter  disappointment ;  and  tion  being  chiefly  directed  to  reading  the 
he  has  registered  his  appeal  to  posterity.  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  it  is 
He  confesses  (p.  29)  that  he  is  unac-  recommended  that  such  reading,  as  rc- 
quainted  with  fluxions,  or  the  differential  gards  the  poets,  should  be  more  choice ; 
calculus,  which  may  perhaps  repel  those  '*  The  grand  object  of  education  should 
who  are  fond  of  Kepler  und  Newton,  be  to  render  men  virtuous  and  public 
While,  however,  Capt.  Forman  impugns,  spirited  upon  Christian  principles.*'  A 
and  with  no  small  vituperation,  several  knowledge  of  the    Hebrew  language, 
reat  persons,  he  should,  we  suggest,  that  emanation  of  the  soul  of  divine 
limself  be  rectus  in  curia.   Now  be  oddly  poesy,  is  recommended  to  Students  for 
enough  charges  us  with  taking  part  in  a  Holy  Orders.     "  Punctuated  Hebrew " 
conspiracy  to  force  his  work  into  oblivion,  exceeds  the  claims  in  other  respects.  If 
by  declining  to  notice  it,  when  on  re-  elements  will  do  in  mathematics,  Hebrew 
ference  to  the  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  Aug.  can  better  do  without  the  points     At  any 
last,  p.  168,  he  will  find  that  we  coin-  rate,  let  "  Students**  have  "  the  philo- 
pared  him  to  another  naval  Captain  of  sophy  of  mind "  to  their  utmost  comprc- 
learning,  gave  him  wholesome  advice,  and  hens'wts.    Having  said  thus  much,  we 
assured  him  of  our  respectful  considers-  must  conclude  with  recommending  Dera- 
tion.   We  might  complain  of  this,  as  in-  sal,  with  consideration,  of  the  whole; 
deed  of  ungracious  things  elsewhere ;  but  glad  that  the  "  Words"  "  are  no  abettors 
we  do  not,— and  unscurrcd,  pursue  our  of  hasty,  crude,  and  undigested  schemes 
own  course,  as  well  observed  by  an  ancient  of  attempted  amelioration."    If  we  were 
contributor  to  these  pages,  Dr.  Johnson,  to  guess  at  the  clever  author  of  them,  we 
•*  with  the  honest  desire  of  giving  useful  should  look  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Wulker, 
pleasure."  Capt.  Forman's  charges,  how-  Fellow  of  Mugdaleu  College,  Oxford. 

ever,  will  excuse  us,  on  any  future  exerci-   

tation,  from  any  thing  further  than  an        Enchiridion  ;  or  a  Hand  for  the  One- 

«  Ecce  iterum  Crispiuus.n  handed,  by  G.  W.  Dk  Rknzy,  Capt. 

  H.  P.  82d  Reg.— first  struck  us  by  its 

A  few  Words  in  favour  of  Professor  quaint  title— it  fulfils  itself,  however,  in 

Powell  and  the  Sciences,  as  connected  with  a  little  book,  furnishing  an  admirable  sub- 

certain  Educational  Remarks,  have  re-  stitute  for  a  lost  hand  in  all  the  offices  of 

freshed  us  exceedingly.    The  late  Bishop  life.    Considerable  interest  we  believe 

Huntingford's  earliest  works  on  one  de-  also  attaches  to  the  author  as  an  officer  of 
partment  of  learning  did  the  same.  The  high  character,  distinguished  by  bis  merits 
**  Words M  are  auxiliary  to  a  famous  lec-  and  sufferings  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
turc  of  the  Saviiian  Professor  of  Geo-  in  Spain,  a  field  which  derived  its  name 
metry  at  Oxford ;  and  an  intelligent  synop-  from  one  of  our  Edwards,  and  greatly  in- 
sis  declares  their  intent.  The  Prof  essor,  creased  our  modern  fame  under  the  Duke 
it  seems,  requires  that  mathematical  and  of  Wellington.  Several  dangerous  ampu- 
physicaj  science  do  inure  or  less  coi^ti-    talions  left  him  not  only  without  a  hand, 
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but  a  whole  right  arm ;  yet  it  seems  his 
spirit  was  buoyant,  he  returned  to  bless 
social  and  domestic  life,  and  then  set 
himself  to  work  to  render  himself  inde- 
pendent, in  the  circles  of  polite  society, 
of  the  offices  of  friend  or  servant  The 
result  was,  several  implements  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  all  for  himself. 
These  he  has  here  communicated  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  with  expressions  which 
we  are  sure  evince  much  kindness  of 
heart:  figures  of  them  accompany  the 
text  for  better  explanation.  Our  space 
permits  no  more  than  to  particularly  no- 
tice tbe  united  knife  and  fork,  and  card 
holder,  as  objects  that  must  otherwise 
always  require  the  aid  of  friends.  We 
ought  not  to  omit  due  praise  to  their  in- 
telligent artificer,  Mr.  Milliken,  for  the 
regard  he  has  shown  to  the  good  work. 

Plain  Directions  for  accompanying  the 
Chant  or  t/i*  Psalm  June,  to  arranged  at  to 
enable  all  persons  to  unite,  Ar.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Lathobe,  M.A.,  is  a  little  work 
written  with  great  taste  and  tact ;  and, 
what  is  better,  with  a  pure  religious  feel- 
ing that,  while  it  seems  to  come  forth 
only  in  a  secondary  character,  powerfully 
fastens  on  tbe  soul  This  gentleman  is 
sufficiently  known  for  his  larger  work  on 
44  The  Music  of  the  Church,"  as  well  as 
others  of  a  lighter  description,  but  always 
useful  and  pleasing:  in  this  very  cheap 
book,  like  a  good  pastor,  he  seems  to  be 
gathering  together  the  lowly  part  of  his 
congregation,  M  as  a  hen  would  her 
chickens,"  while  he  conciliates  the  higher 
by  the  graces  of  style — in  fact  a  musical 
history  of  Church  service -and  all  **  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  !"  Who  does 
not  recollect  the  delight  and  anxiety  of 
the  late  venerable  and  learned  Granville 
Sharp,  in  joining  tbe  chant  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral?  Wh  o  can  ever  forget  tbe 
divine  strains  of  Milton,  on 
"  Sernee  high  *nd  aMlirm  clear, 

A»  nmy  with  sweetness  through  mine  e»r 

Dissolve  me  into  ec*t»c*e», 

And  bring  nit  he«rei>  befure  mine  eye**" 

This  may  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
literally  plain  directions  here  given.  We 
have  only  space  to  ask  a  transposition  in 
page  16,  lines  10  and  1 1. 

Grammatical  Exercises  of  the  Moods, 
Tenses,  and  Syntax  of  the  Latin  Language, 
and  a  Vocabulary.  By  George  Fergu- 
son We  love  the  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard of  learning,  who  grubs  out  weeds, 
freshens  tbe  stems,  and  renders  the  nar- 
row paths  of  access  sweet  and  pleasant. 
The  Academy  of  Edinburgh  has  pro- 
duced men  of  much  more  lofty  merit ; 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  is  one.  Several  have 
already  obtained  their  meed  of  fume,  and 
he  is  not  without  it.    It  will  be  obvious 


that  our  space  will  not  admit  such  an  ex- 
amination of  a  book,  of  much  above  200 
pages  of  closely  printed  Latin  teaching, 
as  we  would  otherwise  delight  to  make ; 
we  are,  however,  capable  of  saying  that  we 
have  looked  over  every  part  with  great 
pleasure  and  with  some  astonishment,  in 
which  we  must  include  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  at  which  the  press  of  Oliver  and 
Boyd  has  arrived ;  and  that  we  can  say 
the  work  entirely  fulfils  its  advertisement 
and  its  preface.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
the  honest  admission  of  the  exercises  of 
**  the  ingenious  Mr.  Turner  of  Stamford," 
for  candour  always  accompanies  genius 
and  talent ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  tbe  book  may  be  safely  and 
profitably  used  by  every  student  of  the 
Latin  tongue. 

A  French,  English,  and  Latin  Vocabu- 
lary fur  the  i'sc  of  those  who  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  Ixitin  Tongue,  by  J. 
A.  Gibson,  is  an  extension  of  the  class 
before  mentioned,  and  equally  well  execu- 
ted by  tbe  same  press.  Jt  is  also  exceed- 
ingly useful,  but  we  cannot  go  to  the 
same  length  concerning  it.  All  philolo- 
gists know  that  "  the  French  language  is 
facilitated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin;"  but  they  also  know  that  it  is 
perhaps,  of  modern  European  languages, 
the  one  least  of  all  affected  by  it.  Still 
this  is  a  learned  and  useful  little  book; 
and  with  a  full  recollection  of  Dr.  Valpf, 
and  all  that  has  been  done  on  this  side 
of  Tweed,  we  so  recommend  it. 


Ttie  Parent' t  Cabinet  of  Amutement  and 
Instruction,  is  a  cheap  and  pretty  little 
book,  with  cuts  suitable  to  its  title,  pub- 
lished in  monthly  numbers.  Whoever 
thinks  that  writing  for  children  is  a  trifling 
task,  is  deceived.  It  should  always  be 
recollected  lhat  in  childhood  every  aspi- 
ration is  at  work,  and  every  preparation 
is  to  be  made  for  the  forthcoming  reali- 
ties of  human  life.  It  is  not  merely  to 
"  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
but  that  it  may  grow  in  strength  and 
moral  beauty.  We  say  this  with  all  kind- 
ness to  the  present,  from  its  being  a  con- 
tinuous work,  and  thus  point  out  that 
Peter  ought  not  to  to  have  been  placed  at 
once  on  his  poney,  without  some  little  in- 
struction; nor  suffered  to  remain  on  a 
visit  all  night,  without  intimation  to  or 
from  his  parents;  that  his  sensibilities 
should  not  have  allowed  his  repassing  tbe 
green-lane  without  some  recognizance  of 
the  previous  sufferings  on  that  spot,  of  the 
poney  he  had  lamed ;  nor  the  farmer's 
admonition  to  have  been  unheeded;  the 
explanation  of  weaning  calves  to  little 
Susan  might  be  spared ;  and  the  pump 
was  rather  too  hastily  dissected.  These 
hints  may  not  be  unprofitable,  from  self- 
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experience,  for  we  remember  to  this  hoar 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  were  led,  by 
maternal  care,  to  the  shop  of  him  whose 
benevolence  is  beautifully  recorded  by 
Goldsmith  — "  who  wrote  so  many  little 
books  for  diildren  :  he  railed  himself  their 
friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  man- 
kind." 

Skakspeare  Forgeries :  Vortigem,  with 
an  Original  Preface*  by  W.  H.  Ireland. 
England  has  been  profuse  of  literary  for- 
geries, but  what  have  they  effected  for 
their  fabricators — detection  and  shame! 
George  P Salmanazar's  was  eminent  for 
learning ;  Lander's  interpolations  of  Mil- 
ton* had  attractions  for  a  well  informed 
party;  Poor  Chatterton's  were  fictions 
for  never  dying  song;  but  tbe  present 
has  nothing  but  the  boldness  and  artifice 
of  its  conception  and  momentary  success 
—  the  power  of  badly  copying  ancient 
penmanship  and  of  stringing  plagiarisms. 
The  author  now  complains  of  a  relentless 
persecution  of  more  than  thirty  years  on 
its  account !  This  could  only  have  arisen 
negatively,  from  the  disgust  which  in  all 
well-constituted  minds  must  naturally  at- 
tend a  discovery  of  imposture;  and  how 
a  reproduction  of  it  can  aid  bim,  we  can- 
not tell.  He  speaks  of  its  rarity  as  if  it 
really  possessed  merit  However,  it  may 
find  sale  among  those  who  collect  facts 
of  all  kinds  and  curiosities,  however 
worthless. 

The  Grammar  of  Ancient  Geography, 
compiled  by  A.  Arrowsmith,  for  the  use 
of  King's  Coliege  School,  is  abridged,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  from  a  larger  work 
drawn  up  for  tbe  use  of  Eton  school. 
It  is  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
student's  acquaintance  with  ancient  places, 
and  to  identify  tbem,  when  practicable, 
with  their  modern  names.  The  time  has 
been,  however,  when  no  School  that 
boasted  to  be  a  public  one,  would  have 
condescended  to  use  any  work,  whose 
object  it  was  to  convey  information  on 
Classical  subjects  through  the  medium  of 
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English,  with  the  exception  of  Lem- 
priere's  Dictionary,  and  Tooke's  Pan- 
theon ;  but  they  who  remember  the 
hours  foolishly  wasted  in  their  youth 
over  the  pages  of  a  Latin  Cellarius,  and 
the  meagre  maps  attached  to  it,  will  not 
fail  to  be  delighted  at  finding  that  their 
children  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  passable 
Knowledge  01  /vnt  leiii  ana  jijoaern  ireo- 
graphy  in  a  manner  at  once  easy  and  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Mr.  R.  Hi  LEY'S  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  the  accompanying 
grammatical  Exercises,  promises  to  ben 
powerful  rival  of  Lindley  Murray's,  It 
is  in  some  measure  an  imitation  of  that 
excellent  work,  with  some  superadditiona, 
which  may  be  considered  as  useful  im- 
provements, particularly  under  the  heads 
of  Eloquence,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetry. 
Under  Eloquence,  the  student  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  sources  of  true  elo- 
quence, a  course  of  study,  and  various 
rides  which  are  calculated  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  mind.  The  chapter  on 
Logic  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Watts'a 
Treatise  on  Logic,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  substance  of  that  work,  di- 
vested of  all  unnecessary  technicalities, 
and  rendered  more  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. Tbe  Recapitulary  Rules,  Direc- 
tions for  voung  Students  on  the  compo- 
sition of  Themes,  and  the  order  of  teach- 
ing the  Composition,  need  only  be  read 
to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Nos.  34  and  35  of  Valpy's  Classical 
Library,  consist  of  the  Tragedies  of 
Euripides,  as  translated  by  tbe  Rev.  R. 
Potter — a  version  too  familiar  to  all  clas- 
sical readers  to  require  any  comment. 
The  first  volume  is  preceded  by  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  life  of  Euripides 
and  contains  the  tragedies  of  the  Bacchse, 
Ion,  Alcestis,  Medea,  Hippolytus,  and 
the  Phoenician  Virgins.  The  contents 
of  tbe  second  volume  are  the  Supplicants, 
Hercules,  the  Heraclid*,  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,  Rhesus,  and  the  Trojan  Dames. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Cartonensia,  or  an  historical  and  critical 
account  of  the  Tapestries  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Vatican,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  William 
Gunn,  B.D. — In  Feb.  last  (p.  146)  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  tbe  first 
appearance  of  this  work,  and  we  have 
now  equal  satisfaction  in  referring  to  a 
second  edition.  The  interest  which  it 
involves  is  not  derived  solely  from  po- 
pular and  common  observation  —  nor 
could  it  have  been  composed  without 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  art  of  painting  ia  founded, 
acquired  by  long  study,  thought,  and  abi- 


lity. Tbe  additions  consist  of  a  short 
but  intelligent  preface. — The  notes  con- 
tain replies  made  respecting  tapestries 
woven  from  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael, 
scarcely  known  to  exist  in  this  country, 
and  of  information  respecting  the  Delft 
ware  painted  from  tbe  designs  of  Raphael, 
and  reputedly  by  his  own  hand.  Tbe 
rest,  in  conformity  with  the  unvarying 
aim  of  the  author,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote a  love  for  the  higher  departments 
of  painting,  as  illustrated  in  truth  and 
beauty. 
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Raphael  Tapestmfs  at  Ford  Abbey. 

Ma.  Urban, 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  '*  Cartonen- 
sia,"  an  inquiry  after.  Raphael  Tapestries 
existing  in  this  country,  and  not  gene- 
rally known,  was  inserted  in  vour  Num- 
ber for  April  1831,  p.  320.  This  request 
produced  an  account  of  two  series,  which 
the  author  has  described  in  the  second 
edition  (p.  206)  recently  published.  One 
of  these  is  at  Ford  Abbey. 

By  favour  of  Mr.  Gwyn  (the  proprie- 
tor of  this  distinguished  mansion)  the 
following  authentic  detail  was  furnished, 
but  by  arriving  some  days  too  late,  could 
not  be  placed  an  the  work  itself.  The 
receipt  of  it  is  now  gratefully  acknow- 

"  In  answer  to  the  letter  respecting  the 
Tapestries,  Mr.  Gwyn  will  give  all  the 
information  be  possesses,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: that  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  war  was  carried  on  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  a  Spanish 
galleon  was  taken  by  one  of  the  British 
ships  having  on  board  the  Tapestries  now 
in  the  Saloon,  and  which  were  intended 
as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Fran- 
cis Gwyn,  of  Ford  Abbey,  was  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  War  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  she  presented  the  Tapestry  to  him ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
made  in  Flanders.     Mr.  H       ,  who 

lived  at  the  Abbey  with  Mr.  J.  B  , 

reported  the  Tapestry  to  have  been  made 
at  Mortlake,  without  any  authority  what- 
ever to  prove  the  fact  from  Mr.  Gwyn. 
The  pieces  are  five  in  number;  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  is,  <  The  Men  of  Lys- 
tra  sacrificing  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
Jupiter  and  Mercury ;  *  the  second,  *  Our 
Saviour  delivering  the  Keys  of  Heaven 
to  Feter  after  his  resurrection,  the  whole 
of  the  disciples  being  present ;  *  the  third, 
.*  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  healing  in  the 
Temple;'  the  fourth,  •  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes  ;*  the  fifth,  which  is  not  perfect, 
*  Ananias  and  Sapphire.'  The  sides  of 
each  piece  has  a  beautiful  border  consist- 
ing of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines;  at  the  base  of  each,  a 
little  Cupid  is  attempting  to  pluck  the 
grapes.  The  top  of  each  piece  is  finished 
with  festoons  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
very  beautifully  defined." 

The  curious  reader  will  be  gratified  to 
have  it  ascertained,  that  the  Ford  Abbey 
Tapestries  were  produced  from  the  same 
looms  as  were  those  of  the  Vatican,  and 
are  therefore  equally  genuine. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Gcnn. 

Major's  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures, 
selected  from  the  splendid  Collections  of 
Arts  which  adorn  Great  Britain.  With 
Historical  and  Critical  descriptions  and 


dissertions  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Nos. 
I.  II.  III.  royal  octavo. — Among  the  va- 
riety of  cheap  publications  by  which  all 
the  riches  of  science,  literature,  and  art 
are  now  so  extensively  diffused,  the  walk 
upon  which  Mr.  Major  here  enters  was 
certainly  unoccupied.  The  compilers  of 
the  Annuals  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
thrown  away  their  excellent  opportunities 
for  diffusing  a  pure  and  refined  taste  in 
art  by  the  publication  of  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
acknowledged  masters.  They  have  per- 
severingly  relied  on  the  talents  of  their 
contemporary  designers,  which  have,  in 
fact,  long  shown  symptoms  of  exhaustion ; 
and  their  books  have  consequently  been 
deluged  with  endless  repetitions  of  love- 
sick maidens,  village  coquettes,  and  fancy- 
ball  masqueraders :  this  fault,  moreover, 
has  been  increasing,  whilst  the  better  com- 
positions have  become  more  and  more 

"  Like  angels'  v  Vrt»,  few  mid  f*r  between." 

Thus  the  abilities  of  our  best  en- 
gravers, instead  of  being  devoted  to  the 
multiplication  of  works  worthy  of  such 
honour,  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
"  paintings"  which  have  actually  had  no 
other  existence  than  in  the  hasty  and 
washy  sketches  made  for  the  occasion. 

However,  the  great  rush  of  the  Annuals 
is  now  probably  drawing  to  a  close;  and 
we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Major's  work  will 
afford  a  substitute  preferable  in  many  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place,  and  above  all, 
the  subjects  will  be  those  which,  having 
stood  the  test  of  many  critics,  will  be  de- 
cidedly calculated  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  taste ;  nor  will  the  talents  of  the  Old 
Masters  be  accompanied  by  their  coarse- 
ness, for  we  ure  assured  in  the  Prospectus 
that  all  objectionable  subjects  will  be 
carefully  excluded  ;  in  the  next  place,  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  and  no- 
velty of  a  fresh  publication  will  be  of 
monthly  instead  of  annual  recurrence; 
lastly,  instead  of  a  foolish  tale  or  unmean- 
ing verses,  which,  after  perusal,  are  sel- 
dom found  to  give  any  explanation  or  il- 
lustration of  the  print,  we  have  here,  from 
the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, a  compilation  of  sensible  criti- 
cism, interesting  historical  information, 
both  with  reference  to  the  design  and  to 
the  picture  itself,  and  biographical  remarks 
on  the  painters.  All  these  qualities  are 
excellent ;  but  the  surpassing  merit  of  the 
work,  as  a  publication  of  the  present  day, 
will  be  its  cheapness.  Three  beautiful 
line  engravings  are  given  for  half-a-crown. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  favourite  little  book, 
The  English  School  (of  which  Nos.  40—42 
are  before  us)  six  plates  are  sold  for 
eighteen  pence;  and  this  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  for  the  latter  (as  we  have 
often  said  before)  that,  as  a  faithful  me- 
morialist of  the  designs  of  the  best  pic- 
tures and  of  the  styles  of  our  ablest 
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pointers,  the  "  English  School "  has  the 
greatest  merit.  It  gives  all  that  can  be 
given  on  so  small  a  scale  in  outline,  and 
somewhat  more  ;  but  for  a  work  convey- 
ing the  resemblance  of  light  and  shade, 
and  colouring,  we  presume  Mr.  Major's 
Cabinet  Gallery  to  be  unprecedented  in 
cheapness.  It  will  embrace  all  the  Schools; 
but  the  subjects  will  be  taken  from  the 
galleries  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  in- 
clude most  of  the  paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery.  With  three  exceptions,  the  con- 
tents of  the  three  parts  before  us  are  all 
in  that  collection.  They  are,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  by  Titian ;  Christ  in  the 
Sepulchre,  by  Guercino  (in  the  British 
Gallery) ;  Market  Cart,  by  Gainsbo- 
rough; a  Landscape  (the  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca) by  Claude  Lorraine ;  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  Puck,  by  the 
same  (in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, Esq.);  Gevartius,  by  Vandyke; 
Death  ot  Chatham,  by  Copley;  and  a 
Landscape  (in  the  possession  of  T.  E. 
Karlf,  esq. )  by  Wilson.  We  are  happy 
to  add  that  those  in  the  last  number  are 
the  best  engravings,  a  circumstance  which 
proves  that  the  publisher  is  perseveringly 
aiming  at  excellence,  and  will  not  be  con- 
tented, as  is  too  often  the  case,  with  mak- 
ing a  great  display  at  the  commencement. 
Copley's  excellent  pict.ire  is  beautifully 
executed  by  T.  E.  Nicholson,  and  the 
portraits  transferred  w  tr.  a  faithfulness 
which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  re- 
duced scale.  We  could  give  some  inte- 
resting extracts  from  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's descriptions ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Henry  Livcrsccgc, 
the  pride  of  the  Lancashire  connoisseurs, 
certainly  evince  very  superior  talents.  In 
Part  II.  the  portrait  of  Agnes,  a  lass  of 
fifteen,  is  very  pleasing  ;  and  the  Grave- 
diggers,  from  Hamlet,  is  capital ;  we  do 
not  equally  admire  the  ghost  scene  from 
the  same  tragedy,  for  the  plate  armour 
and  costume  are  ill  chosen. 

Part  III.  of  the  Byton  Gallrry  contains 
some  clever  designs,  particularly  two  by 
Richter,  one  a  pleasing  representation  of 
Byron  and  his  girlish  love,  Miss  Cha- 
worth:  and  the  other  a  well  conceived 
scene  of  the  Turk  claiming  his  "  wife,"  in 

Grksham  Prize  Composition,  No.  L 
The  Jubilate  which  gained  the  Prize  Me- 
dal, Dec.  1831,  and  Te  Detun,  composed, 
and  most  respectfully  dedicated  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
Charles  Hart,  Organist  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  Stepney. — Any  subject  connected 
with  the  name  of  Grksham,  the  acute 
and  honourable  agent  of  three  sovereigns, 
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—  the  patron  of  science,  —  the  accom- 
plished gentleman,  —  the  friend  of  huma- 
nity,— the  Christian, — instantly  assumes 
an  air  of  consequence,  and  is  endued  with 
an  extrinsic  interest. 

It  were  a  gratuitous  display  to  enlarge 
upon  the  Institution  founded  by  this  emi- 
nent and  estimable  man  in  his  native 
city,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
science ;  few  persons,  it  is  presumed,  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  existence  of  44  Greshain 
College,"  of  its  endowments,  and  its  Pro- 
fessorial lectures — which  no  one  attends ; 
but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known 
that  proposals  have  lately  been  issued  to 
the  members  of  the  musical  profession, 
offering  the  reward  annually  of  a  (told 
Medal,  valued  at  live  guineas,  "for  the 
best  original  composition  in  Sacred  Vocal 
Music,  either  hymn  or  anthem."  •  The 
Jubilate  and  Te  Deura  of  Mr.  Hart  are 
the  44  first  fruits  "  of  this  meritorious  pro- 
vision, that  gentleman  having  been  the 
successful  candidate  among  a  number  of 
competitors. 

We  had  the  gratification  of  bearing  this 
service  performed  in  the  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful church  of  Sc.  Helen's,  the  burial- 
place  of  Sir  Thomas  Greshatn,  in  the 
month  of  July  in  the  present  year.  The 
44  Te  Deum  "  is  in  the  key  of  C,  and  con- 
tains several  pleasing  melodies  in  the 
verses,  as  well  as  striking  effects  in  the 
harmony  of  the  choral  parts;  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  little  crudities  in 
the  modulations.  The  subject  which  Mr. 
Hart  has  chosen  for  the  fugue  u  O  Lord, 
in  thee  have  I  trusted,"  is  a  natural  and 
agreeable  one ;  it  is  also  worked  with 
considerable  spirit.  The  Jubilate,  also 
in  the  key  of  C,  commences  in  a 
joyous  and  appropriate  style,  expressive 
of  the  words,  and  is  followed  by  a  fugue 
in  common  time  which  is  equally  charac- 
teristic, echoing  the  sentiments  conveyed 
by  the  text — 44  Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness." The  verse  for  four  voices,  44  Be 
ye  sure,"  is  flowing,  melodious,  and  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  different  voices  to 
which  the  various  passages  are  assigned. 
The  chorus,  4*  Oh  go  your  way,"  is  a 
fugue  in  the  key  of  B  flat,  audit  displays 
in  its  treatment  a  knowledge  of  counter- 
point very  creditable  to  Mr.  Hart's  musi- 
cal abilities.  The  verse, 44  For  the  Lord 
is  gracious,"  contains  several  passages  of 
sweet  melody,  united  to  well-construct- 
ed harmonics.  The  concluding  chorus, 
44  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  is  a  fugato  on 
two  subjects,  which  are  so  well  managed 
(as  far  as  they  go)  that  we  could  have 
wished  the  composer  had  extended  the 
movement  much  further  than  he  has  done; 
he  was,  however,  in  all  probability,  re- 


*  For  the  conditions  sec  our  voL  cl 
i.54*. 
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stricted  us  to  the  time  allotted  to  this 
portion  of  tbe  public  service. 

The  separate  organ  accompaniment, 
though  more  florid  than  that  generally 
met  with  in  church  music  of  the  English 
school,  is  nevertheless  well  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
former,  and  adds  much  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  composition. 

Of  the  two  pieces  we  give  preference 
to  the  "Jubilate:'*  the  "  Te  Deum," 
however,  is  also  a  clever  specimen  of 
four-part  writing,  and  the  entire  produc- 
tion we  consider  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Hart's  musical  talents. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  work  is  a 
beautiful  sample  of  engraving  and  printing. 

Christian  Mr lodie;  partly  original,  and 
partly  selected  from  the  Sacred  Works 
of  tbe  most  eminent  Masters;  and 
adapted  to  tbe  worship  of  tbe  Christian 
Temple;  by  AM  ETA.— Among  thecheap 


publications  in  almost  every  department 
of  literature,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
attempt  to  republish  standard  music  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  ladies  have  been 
able  to  embellish  their  scrap  books  at  tbe 
expense  of  a  few  shillings ;  but  to  furnish 
their  music  books  with  the  most  indifferent 
pieces  has  continued  a  source  of  great 
expense.  The  work  before  us  supplies 
the  desideratum  in  some  degree,  as  far  as 
regurds  sacred  music ;  it  contains  five  and 
thirty  melodies,  chiefly  from  Handel,  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Hasse,  Grauu,  &c.  inter- 
sjiersed  with  some  original.  The  poetry 
is  unexceptionable,  being  also  derived  from 
the  pens  of  tbe  "  masters'*  of  sacred  song, 
as  Thomson,  Watts,  Doddridge,  J. 
Montgomery,  &c.  The  Work  is  intro- 
duced by  a  Preface,  in  which  the  author 
feelingly  deplores  tbe  frequent  want  of 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Church  Music 
which  is  apparent  in  many  of  our  places  of 
public  worship. 
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AVw  IForkt  announced  for  Publication. 

Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  Davies 
Gilbert,  esq.,  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  and 
others.  Accompanied  by  an  original  Au- 
tobiography of  Lieut- Gen.  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  Account 
of  the  Coast  of  Sussex,  including  Brigh- 
ton, Hastings,  Worthing,  Arundel,  Good- 
wood, &c.  With  a  particular  Description 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion.  By  J.  D.  Par- 
ay,  M.A. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Civil  Division 
of  tbe  County  of  Dorset.  By  Edward 
BogurRLL,  Author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Division  of  tbe  Diocese  of  Bristol. 

Memorials  of  the  Professional  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  William  Penn,  Knight, 
Admiral  and  General  of  tbe  Fleet;  from 
1644  to  1670.  By  Greville  Penn,  Esq. 

The  Character  of  a  Trimmer:  His 
opinion  of  1.  Laws  and  Government;  2. 
Protestant  Religion ;  3.  The  Papists ;  4. 
Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Coventry. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
with  an  Abstract  of  his  Will,  and  of  tbe 
Act  of  Parliament  for  tbe  Establishment 
of  Gresham  College;  with  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Commemoration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Blencowe. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  tbe  House  of 
Russell,  from  tbe  Norman  Conquest, 
by  Mr.  Wiffen. 

My  Village,  versus  w  Our  Village." 
By  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Third  Series  of  McGregor's  True 
Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland. 


Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  Illustrated. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  present 
Reform  Ministers;  with  a  History  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Reform  Bills.  By 
W.  Jonf.8. 

The  Life  and  Tiroes  of  England's  Pa- 
triot King,  William  the  Fourth.  By 
John  Watkins,  LL.D. 

The  Maxima  Charta  of  1832,  com- 
prising tbe  new  Reform  Acts. 

Mortal  Lite,  and  the  State  of  the  Soul 
after  Death ;  conformable  to  Divine  Re- 
velation.   By  a  Protestant  Layman. 

A  new  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
so  far  as  the  Prophecies  are  fulfilled.  By 
Dr.  Park. 

Selections  from  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  Religion,  Morality,  and  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  arranged  under 
heads.    By  Sarah  Austin. 

Ten  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Ef- 
fects of  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O'Brien. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Robert 
Hall's  Works,  containing  the  Memoir  by 
Dr.  Gregory. 

The  Chartered  History  of  the  Twelve 
Great  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
principally  collected  from  their  Grants 
and  Records;  with  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  W.  Herbert,  Librarian  to 
tbe  Corporation  of  London. 

The  Journey  of  an  Invalid  from  Cal- 
cutta, through  tbe  Straits  of  Sunda,  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Sketches  in  Greece  and  Constantinople. 

Translations  of  Singhalese  and  Pali 
MSS.  comprising  the  three  most  highly 
esteemed  and  authentic  original  histories 
of  the  native  Sovereigns  of  the  Island  of 
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Ceylon ;  from  the  arrival  of  the  Buddha 
Guadma  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  and  a  collection  of  curious  and 
valuable  tracts,  explanatory  of  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Singhalese;  edited 
from  the  versions  made  by  the  native  of- 
ficial interpreters  for  Sir  Alex.  Johnston. 
By  Edward  Upham,  F.S.A.  M.R.A.S. 
Ike.  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  General  View  of  the  Geology  of 
Scripture.    By  Geo.  Fairholme. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  before  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter. 

America,  a  Moral  and  Political  Sketch. 
By  Achilles  Muhat,  son  of  the  late 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Milton ;  bis  Life,  Times,  Religious 
and  Political  opinions.    By  J.  Ivlmey. 

Observations  of  an  Exile  in  England  ; 
By  Count  Pecchio.    From  the  Italian. 

A  collection  of  the  most  approved  ex- 
amples of  Doors,  from  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Buildings  in  Greece  and  Italy,  with 
an  Essay.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Leverton 
Donaldson. 

Sketches  of  Vesuvius,  with  short  ac- 
counts of  its  principal  eruptions.  By 
John  Auldjo,  esq. 

Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, including  the  most  popular  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  the  airs  in  which 
they  are  sung.    By  W.  Sandys,  F.A.S. 

Collections  from  the  Greek  Antholo- 
gy ;  and  from  the  Pastoral,  Elegiac,  and 
Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Bland,  and  others. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  of  distinguished 
Females,  including  beauties  of  the  Courts 
of  George  the  Fourth  and  William  the 
Fourth,  with  accompanying  Memoirs.  By 
John  Burke,  esq. 

The  Invisible  Gentleman.  By  the 
author  of  Cbartley  the  Fatalist 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life. 

Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or 
Colloquies  oil  the  Errora  and  Improve- 
ment of  Society.  By  the  Author  of 
•4  The  Revolt  of  the  Bees." 

The  Nautical  Magazine,  Vol.  I  con- 
taining the  most  authentic  information 
relating  to  Maritime  Affairs  in  general. 

Travels  of  Baron  Humboldt  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  America.  By  W. 
Macgillivray.  Being  No.  X.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

In  Monthly  volumes,  the  Dramatic 
Library,  comprising  all  the  Standard 
Dramas  in  the  English  Language.  Also 
the  Dramatised  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  uniform  with  the  Dramatic  Li- 
brary. 

.  A  New  Year  book,  named  «*  The  Epi- 
grammatists' Annual;"  consisting  of  an 
original  epigram  for  every  day  of  next 
year,  Jkc. 

The  Cubinct  Annual  Register  of  1832. 
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The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family, 
by  the  O'Hara  Family,  forming  the  first 
monthly  volume  of  the  Library  of  Ori- 
ginal Romance.  Edited  by  Lettch 
Ritchie. 

Finden's  Gallety  of  the  Graces;  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  Portrait  Sketches, 
accompanied  by  poetical  illustration*  from 
the  pen  of  T.  K.  Hkrvey,  Esq. 

Catechism  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Milugan  ;  and  a  CaitUfebm 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  by 
W.  Rhind. 

Hiley's  English  G  ram  mar,  abridged 
for  the  use  of  young  pupils. 

Christmas  Tales.  By  W.  H-  Har- 
rison. 

The  Aurora  Boreal  is,  a  Literary  An- 
nual. Edited  by  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Xov.  21.  The  Rev.  Henry  Clissold 
communicated  a  daily  prayer  which  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  King  Charles  the  First,  in  bis 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office.  It  it  not 
characterised  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Eikon  Basilike,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  on  that  controversy ;  but 
it  amply  demonstrates  that  the  devotional 
feelings  of  that  unfortunate  sovereign 
were  not  the  result  of  adversity. 

The  Secretary  also  read  part  of  a  nar- 
rative, of  the  escape  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond from  the  battle  of  Worcester;  which 
supplies  an  account  of  the  three  last  days 
before  the  King's  embarkation  at  Shore* 
ham,  a  deficiency  in  the  narratives  pte- 
viously  published  (see  Hughes's  Boscabel 
Tracts).  This  document  was  written  by 
Colonel  Gunter,  of  Rack  ton  in  Sussex; 
and  has  recently  come  into  the  British 
Museum. 

AHIIMOLEAN  SOCIETY,  OXFORD. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  this  term, 
an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Walker,  of  Wadhara  College,  on  the 
theory  of  rotatory  motion ;  in  which  he 
illustrated  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
nox, in  a  clear  and  scientific  manner. 
Professor  Rigaud  exhibited  some  experi- 
ments on  electro-  magnetism ;  one  of 
which  was  the  production  of  the  electric 
spark,  as  shown  by  Professor  Forbes, 
at  the  Music.room,  20  June.*  The  Rev 
J.  C.  Jones,  D.D.  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  (late  Vice-chancellor)  was  elect- 
ed an  ordinary  member ;  and  M.  Pangot, 
of  the  University  of  Ghent,  an  honorary 
member. 


*  In  the  Oxford  intelligence,  at  p.  61, 
read  July  in  the  stead  of  June  4. 


Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence. 
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SOUTHAMPTON  LITERARY 
AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  20.    Mr.  Bullar  delivered  a  Lec- 
ture at  the  Southampton  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution,  on  the  Origin 
of  Language.     The  process  by  which 
every  one  acquires  the  use  of  his  native 
tongue  (said  the  Lecturer)  affords  a  clew 
to  the  origin  of  language  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    We  learn  it  by  imitating  our 
parents.    With  regard  to  the  various  lan. 
guages  now  existing,  no  better  account  of 
their  origin  can  be  given  than  that  of  the 
dispersion  of  Babel.    The  number  of 
languages  which  originated  there  may  not 
have  been  considerable,  inusmuch  as  many 
of  the  languages  and  dialects  at  present 
spoken  have  been  already  traced  up  by 
laborious,  patient,  and  well-directed  learn- 
ing, to  a  few  stocks.    The  lecturer  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  difficulty  of  discerning 
the  parent  stocks  of  languages,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
written  speech  often  represents  the  ac- 
tual language  of  a  people ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  this  by  various  in- 
stances of  dialectical  changes  in  our  own 
-and  other  tongues,  rendering  it  often  hard 
to  find  out  the  family  likeness  without 
tnuch  tact  aad  practice.    The  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  similarity  of  the  Sanscrit, 
the  very  ancient  language  of  India,  not 
only  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  to 
our  own,  and  many  other  Western  lan- 
guages, additionally  confirms  the  fact  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  parent 
stocks,  demonstrates  the  extensive  affili- 
ation of  what  are  now  called  the  Indo- 
Teutonic   tongues,    and  consequently 
proves  that  the  Western  Nations,  thus 
possessing  intercommunity  in  an  oriental 
language,  have  themselves  sprung,  at  a 
remote  period,  from  an  Eastern  origin. 

biela's  comet. 

This  comet  passed  its  perihelion,  or 
rvearest  point  to  the  Sun,  on  the  87th  of 
November.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  a  paper  was  read  from 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel,  relative  to  the 
present  comet.    After  stating  the  posi- 
tion, &c  as  seen  on  the  24th  of  Sept. 
last,  it  proceeds  to  describe  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  it,  as  seen  in 
a  large  reflector  of  eighteen  inches  aper- 
ture; its  apparent  motion  was  quickly 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  tenuity  such, 
that  a  small  cluster  of  stars  occulted  by 
it  was  distinctly  seen  through  it;  a  most 
interesting  occurrence.     Its  appearance 
was  then  precisely  that  of  a  nebula,  easily 
resolved  into  stars;  it  appears  to  have  no 
nucleus,  and  is  altogether  so  faint,  that 
the  slightest  haze,  or  light  from  the  moon, 
rendered  it  invisible.    It  was  again  ob- 
served on  the  4th  of  November  near  the 
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Zeta  in  Leonis,  and,  as  the  night  was  fine, 
measures  of  its  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation were  taken  in  a  five-inch  equa- 
torial. The  light,  however,  from  the 
comet  in  this  instrument  was  so  faint, 
that,  had  there  not  been  a  small  star  of 
the  16th  magnitude  near  it,  it  would  have 
been  overlooked. 

the  par*  K88. 

There  are  now  in  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  two  very  remarkable  and 
rather  voluminous  MSS.  which  formerly 
constituted  portions  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr's 
amusing  library.  The  first  is  a  MS.  of 
St,  Chrysostom  in  four  folio  volumes; 
they  have  "  never  yet  been  used  by  any 
editor  f  and  in  a  note  of  Dr.  Parr  it  is 
remarked,  "  This  noble  book  belonged 
to  the  late  learned  Dr.  Adam  Askew, 
and  was  given  to  Dr.  Parr  by  Adam 
Askew,  esq.  the  much  esteemed  pupil  of 
Dr.  Parr,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Askew.H  The  other  MS.  is  «  Upon 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; H  it  occu- 
pies two  volumes.  In  a  note  by  the  Dr. 
it  is  stated,  "  This  is  the  work  of  the 
immortal  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  was  never 
published.  It  was  given  to  Dr.  Parr  by 
nis  highly  respected  friend  Francis  Har- 
grove, Esq."  Dr.  Parr  directed  that 
these  MSS.  should  be  sent  to  Emmanuel 
college. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  have 
been  several  public  meetings  relative  to 
our  deceased  literary  genius.    We  shall 
not  be  incorrect  in  attaching  the  first  im- 
portance, as  he  would  have  done,  to  a 
meeting  of  bis  creditors  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  29th  of  October.    An  offer 
was  then  made  by  the  family  to  nay  to 
the  claimants,  on  the  2nd  of  February 
next,  a  sum  which,  in  addition  to  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  amount  to  arise  from  life  insurances, 
will  pay  the  whole  original  debt,  exclu- 
sive of  interest    The  original  debt  was 
1 16,300*.,  of  which  63,300/  had  been  paid 
off  at  Sir  Walter's  death.  The  remainder 
has  been  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 22,000/L  insurance  upon  Sir  Wal- 
ter's life,  11,000/.  of  cash  in  hand  for 
works  recently  6old,  and  20,000/.  paid  on 
the  part  of  the  family.    For  this  the  cre- 
ditors (and  well  they  may)  are  to  give  a 
discharge.    Hie  proposal  was  accepted 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  together  with 
an  additional  resolution,  expressing  "in 
the  strongest  manner  their  deep  sense  of 
his  honourable  conduct  and  of  the  unpa- 
ralleled benefits  which  they  have  derived 
from  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  his 
unrivalled  talents,  under  misfortunes  and 
difficulties  which  would  have  paralysed 
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the  exertions  of  any  one  else,  but  in  him 
only  further  proved  the  greatness  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to 
them.*  It  is  a  subject  of  great  congratu- 
lation that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  the  pe- 
riod of  six  short  years,  the  enormous  sum 
of  nearly  1 00, (XX)/.  has  been  actually  pro- 
duced from  the  workings  of  one  man's 
unassisted  intellectual  powers  ! — a  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  past  times,  and  probably 
never  will  be  again. 

The  general  subscription  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  monument,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  at  Edinburgh  was  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  p.  384,  has  received  a 
donation  of  300/.  from  his  Majesty ;  and 
among  other  suras,  100/.  from  the  Du- 
chess of  Buccleuch,  in  addition  to  the 
Duke's  100/.,  which  sum  was  considered 
small  from  the  wealthy  chief  of  the  name 
of  Scott,  but  the  moderation  of  which 
was  dictated  by  modest  and  laudable  feel- 


ings. 
The 


monument  near  Abbotsford  is 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  summit  of 
the  Eildon  Hills;  another  is  announced 
to  be  erected  on  Shetland,  at  the  point  of 
the  South  Ness,  where  the  road  termi- 


On  the  3rd  of  Nov.  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Provost  in 
the  Chair,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted:  "  That  this 
meeting,  considering  that  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  his  genius  and  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  literary  works,  has 
done  much  to  influence  and  ennoble  the 
literary  taste  of  the  world,  and  also  to 
illustrate  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  national  character  of  Scotland,  are 
desirous,  as  a  debt  due  by  Scotsmen, 
to  record  thus  the  high  sense  which  they 
entertain  of  the  genius,  the  talents,  and 
the  perseverance  of  one  who  has  laboured 
to  increase,  and  has  outshone,  the  former 
fame  of  his  country."  It  is  left  open  to 
the  Committee  to  decide  whether  a  mo- 
nument should  be  erected  in  Aberdeen, 
or  the  subscriptions  collected  be  remitted 
in  aid  of  the  memorial  to  be  erected  in 
Edinburgh. 

At  Glasgow  also  a  subscription  has 
been  opened  for  a  monument  in  that 
city;  and  above  a  thousand j)ounds  was 
subscribed  on  its  first  commencement. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Bridgwater-house,  London, 
Lord  Francis  'Leveson  Gower  in  the 
chair,  when  the  following  resolutions, 
with  others  relating  to  business  arrange- 
ments, were  unanimously  passed: — 1. 
"  That  a  subscription  be  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying  the  public  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  late  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott ;  2.  that  it  appears  to  this 
meeting  that  the  most  appropriate  mode 


of  effecting  that  purpose  will  be  to  perpe- 
tuate in  the  line  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  de- 
scendants the  estate  and  mansion  of  Ab- 
botsford, with  its  library  and  antiquarian 
collections—objects  identified>  with  his 
illustrious  works,  and  which  it  was  his 
most  anxious  desire  to  transmit  to  poste- 
rity; 3.  that  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  [200  of  the  best  known  names 
in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis] 
be  a  committee  to  promote  the  subscrip- 
tion, with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers; 
4«.  that  they  be  requested  to  form,  as  may 
be  found  expedient,  local  committees; 
and,  as  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have 
obtained  a  reputation  so  brilliant  and  ex- 
tensive among  foreign  nations,  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  disposition  to  concur  in 
the  objects  of  this  meeting  is  felt  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country,  that  they  be 
requested  to  take  measures  for  promoting 
foreign  contributions ;  5.  that  the  names 
of  aU  contributors  be  inscribed  in  a  vo- 
lume, to  be  deposited  and  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Abbotsford." 

Sir  Herbert  Taylor  has,  by  command 
of  his  Majesty,  ,  written  a  very  kind  letter 
to  the  present  Sir  Walter  Scott,  inform- 
ing him  that  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year 
has  been  granted  to  Miss  Scott  from  the 
Civil  List. 

We  shall  continue  this  pleasing  subject 
a  few  pages  further,  with  a  series  of 
Anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  we 
had  not  room  to  insert  in  the  copious 
memoir  given  in  our  last  number. 
Hit  boyhood. 

He  was,  notwithstanding  his  lameness, 
a  remarkably  active  and  dauntless  boy; 
full  of  all  manner  of  fun,  and  ready  for 
all  manner  of  mischief.  He  says  of  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  introductions  to  Mar- 
mion — 

**  For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-willed  imp,  a  grand-dame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest ; " 

And  I  have  heard  it  averred,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  lame  foot  prompted  him 
to  take  the  lead  among  all  the  stirring 
boys  in  the  street  where  he  lived,  or  the 
school  which  he  attended — he  desired, 
perhaps,  to  show  them  that  there  was  a 
spirit  which  could  triumph  overall  impe- 
diments.— Allan  Cunninghamy  in  the  Athe- 
na-urn. 

No  one  has  recorded  any  anecdotes  of 
his  early  talents.  Dr.  Adam  considered 
him  rather  dull  than  otherwise ;  but  Hugh 
J  i  lair,  it  is  said,  at  one  of  the  examina- 
tions, foretold  his  future  eminence.  I 
have  not  heard  this  confirmed  hy  any 
thing  like  good  authority ;  the  author  of 
the  **  Belles  Lettres  "  was  not  reckoned 
so  very  discerning.  The  remark  of  Burns 
is  better  authenticated ;  the  poet,  while  at 
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Professor  Ferguson's  one  day,  was  struck 
by  some  lines  attached  to  a  print  of  a  sol- 
dier dying  in  the  snow,  and  inquired  who 
was  the  author ;  none  of  the  old  or  the 
Warned  spoke,  when  the  future  author  of 
Marmion  answered,  '*  They  are  by  Lang- 
borne."  Burns  fixed  his  large  bright  eyes 
on  the  boy,  and  striding  up  to  him,  said, 
44  It  is  no  common  course  of  reading 
which  has  taught  you  this — this  lad  (said 
be  to  the  company)  will  be  heard  of  yet." 
— Allan  Cunningfiam. 

One  of  Mrs.  Scott's  female  friends  re- 
collects hearing  ber  mention  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  her  distinguished  son  :  — 
He  was  accompanying  her,  when  a  boy, 
on  a  journey  over  one  of  the  most  sterile 
parts  of  Scotland,  and,  as  it  happened,  the 
day  was  one  perpetual  drizzle  from  end 
to  end.  This  being  the  subject  of  much 
complaint  in  the  party,  Walter  said  to  hia 
mother,  44  It  is  only  Nature  weeping  for 
the  barrenness  of  her  soil."  It  may  be 
conceived  that  she  at  least,  if  not  the 
other  persons  present,  was  highly  charm- 
ed with  the  expression. — Chambci it  Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

Acquaintance  with  Monk  IjCw'xu 

Sir  Walter  told  me,  the  proudest  hour 
of  his  life  was  when  he  was  invited  to 
dine  with  Monk  Lewis :  he  considered 
it  as  a  sure  recognition  of  his  talents ;  and 
as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  he  almost  ex- 
claimed with  Tarolane — 

He's  owned  amang  us  a* ! 

Allan  Cunning 

Collection  oftite  Border  Ballads. 

When  James  Hogg  watched  sheep  in 
Ettrick,  Scott,  in  one  of  his  excursions, 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  Shepherd's  es- 
tablishment, and  summoned  him  from  the 
hills.  44 1  accordingly  went  homewards," 
says  Hogg;  flbut  before  reaching  it,  I 
met  the  Sheriff  and  Mr.  William  Laid- 
law  coming  to  visit  me.  They  remained 
in  our  cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an 
hour,  and  my  mother  chanted  the  ballad 
of  4  Old  Mai t land,'  with  which  Mr. 
Scott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had  sent 
him  a  copy :  but  I  thought  he  had  some 
dread  or'  a  part  being  forged,  and  that  hod 
been  the  cause  of  his  journey  into  the 
wilds  of  Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my 
mother  sing  it,  he  was  quite  satisfied; 
and  I  remember  he  asked  her  if  she 
thought  it  had  ever  been  printed ;  and  her 
auswer  was,  4  Oh  na,  Sir,  it  was  never 
prentit  i'  the  world ;  for  my  brothers  an' 
me  learned  it  frae  auld  Andrew  Moor; 
an'  lie  learned  it,  an'  mony  mae,  frae  auld 
Babie  Maitland,  that  was  housekeeper  to 
the  first  laird .  o'  Tushielaw.'  — 4  Then 
that  must  be  a  very  auld  story  indeed, 
MargaoeV  said  he.  —  4  Ay,. it  is  thai!  — 
it  is  an  auld  story!    But  inair  nor,  that,. 


except  George  Wart  on  and  James  Stew- 
ard, there  was  never  ane  of  my  sarins 
prentit  til  you  prentit  them  yersel.  (  The 
two  first  volumes  of  the'.*  Minstrelsy ' 
were  published  separately.)  An1  ye  hae 
spoilt  them  a'thegither.  They  were  made 
for  singing,  an'  no  for  reading ;  an'  they 
are  nouther  right  spelled  nor'right  setten 
down.' — *  Heh,  hen !  take  ye  that,  Mr. 
Scott,'  said  Laidlaw.  Mr.  Scott  an- 
swered by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  recital 
of  a  verse;  but  I  have  f  forgot  J  what,  it 
was ;  and  my  mother  gave  him  a  rap  ou 
the  knee  with  her  open  hand,  and  said, 
4  It's  true  enough,  for  a'  that.*  ** — Hogg. 

Oa  visiting  a  particular  person,  whose 
name  and  place  of  residence  are  suffi- 
cient! v  indicated  by  his  usual  designation 
of  44  Willie  o'  Milburn,"  the  honest  far- 
mer was  from  home,  but  returned  while 
Mr.  Scott  was  tying  up  his  horse  in  the 
stable.  On  being  told  by  Mr.  Shortreed 
that  an  Edinburgh  advocate  was  come  to 
see  him,  he  expressed  great  alarm,  and 
even  terror,  as  to  the  character  of  his  vi- 
sitor, the  old  fear  of  the  law  being  still 
so  very  rife  in  Liddesdale  as  even  to  ex- 
tend to  the  simple  person  of  any  of  its 
administrators.  What  idea  Willie  had 
formed  of  an  Edinburgh  barrister,  cannot 
exactly  be  defined ;  but,  having  gone  out 
to  reconnoitre,  he  soon  after  came  back 
with  a  countenance  of  so  mirthful  a  east 
as  eminently  bespoke  a  relieved  mind. 
44  Is  yon  the  advocate  ?"  he  inquired  of 
Mr.  Shortreed.  14  Yes,  Willie,"  answer- 
ed that  gentleman.  44  Deil  o'  me's  feared 
for  them,  then."  cried  the  farmer;  44yon's 
just  a  chield  like  oursells  \"—C/tamberi. 

Hit  method  of  compotition  :— 1.  in  poetry; 
2.  in  prose. 
His  friend  William  Erskine  entertain- 
ed all  the  current  classic  notions  respect- 
ing composition,  and  desired  the  muse  of 
his  friend 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  she  were  going  to  a  feast. 

Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  desire  to 
dance  in  fetters,  or  carry  weight  in  a  race 
of  his  own  choice :  he  stood  up  for  the 
licence  and  freedom  of  the  muse,  and  ex- 
claimed, wisely, 

Nay,  Erskine,  nay;  on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-flower  flourish  still. 

* 

Jeffrey  afterwards  wrote  in  the  same 
strain  in  which  Erskine  Calked ;  but  Scott 
felt  that  within  which  could  not  be  school- 
ed down,  and  said  with  the  pithy  proverb, 
'*  Let  ilka  man  wear  his  ain  belt  his  ain 
gait."— Allan  Cunningham. 

He  generally  finished  about  a  sheet,  or 
1 6  pages,  of  toe  novels  per  day,  and  the 
original  manuscript  is  in  aiair  and  legible 
hand,  wjtb^carcelj*any  alteration*  The 
rao*t  brilliant  aceuea  and  dialogues  in 
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"  Guy  Mannering,"  the  41  Antiquary," 
"  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'*  &c.  are  written 
out  in  this  manner,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
terlineations, and  apparently  without  any 
hesitation.  The  full  flood  of  his  ideas 
seems  to  have  been  poured  forth  from  his 
excited  mind  with  wonderful  freedom  and 
facility;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  related 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  dictating  to  a 
friend  (being  unable  to  write  from  recent 
indisposition)  one  of  the  dialogues  in 
**  Ivanboe,"  in  which  Front  de  Bceuf  is 
the  hero,  he  rose  up  from  his  chair,  in  the 
animation  of  his  fancy,  and  acted  the 
scene  which  be  was  describing,  giving 
thatpart  of  the  dialogue  which  belonged 
to  Front  de  Bceuf  with  extraordinary 
force  and  vivacity,  and  with  every  suit- 
able accompaniment  of  tone,  gesture,  and 
manner. — Edinburgh  Evening  CouranU 

He  wrote  freely  and  without  premedi- 
tation ;  and  his  corrections  were  beyond 
all  example  few.  When  he  wrote  fastest 
he  wrote  best,  because  his  heart  was  in 
trim.  His  usual  hour  of  beginning  to 
write  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
he  continued  it,  saving  the  brief  hour  of 
breakfast,  till  one,  and  sometimes  two 
o'clock ;  then  shaved,  dressed,  and  went 
to  the  hills  with  his  favourite  dogs. 
Talking  of  romance-writing,  he  said, 
«  When  you  wish  to  write  a  story,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  prepare  a  kind  of  outline — a 
skeleton  of  the  subject;  and  when  you 
have  pleased  yourself  with  it,  proceed  to 
endow  it  with  flesh  and  blood.*'  I  re- 
member (I  said)  that  you  gave  mo  much 
the  same  sort  of  advice  before.  "  And 
did  you  follow  it?"  be  said,  quickly.  I 
tried  (I  answered),  but  I  had  not  gone 
far  on  my  way  till  some  will-o'-wisp  or 
another  dazzled  my  sight ;  so  I  deviated 
from  the  path,  and  never  got  on  it  again. 
u  'Tis  the  same  way  with  myself,"  he 
said,  smiling:  "  I  form  my  plan,  and 
then  in  executing  it  I  deviate."  Ay,  ay ! 
(I  said)  I  understand;  but  you  deviate 
into  excellence,  and  I  into  absurdity. — 
jtllan  Cunitxngfuttn, 

Concealment  of  tit*  authorthip  of  the 
Waverley  Novel*. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  kept  his  incognito 
with  much  gravity.  He  spoke  of  the 
novels  as  a  stranger  would  do,  without 
any  apparent  bias  towards  praise  or  blame. 
A  whimsical  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  be  it  was  who  reviewed 
the  first  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
GuTard  was  anxious  that  so  remarkable  a 
work  should  be  suitably  criticised,  espe- 
cially as  the  Quarterly  bad  been  some- 
what unfortunate  in  its  review  of  "  Guy 
Mannering."  It  was  at  once  said  that 
nobody  was  so  well  qualified,  in  every 
way,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott    This  was  ad- 


mitted, but  would  he  do  it?  Was  he 
not  the  author?  Asking  him,  however, 
could  not  do  any  harm,  and  accordingly 
GifTard  applied  by  note,  saying,  "  I  think 
you  have  written  this  novel,  but,  if  you 
have  not,  review  it."  Almost  by  return 
of  post  came  back  an  article,  with  a  note, 
to  say,  u  I  have  not  written  the  novel, 
and  I  have  reviewed  it."   The  article  was 

fmblished  accordingly,  and  a  very  excel- 
ent  and  fair  critique  it  is.  It  accuses 
"the  author  of  plagiarism,  and  points  out, 
as  the  reviewer  well  could  do,  the  dif- 
ferent quarters,  especially  the  works  of 
Defoe,  to  which  the  author  of  the  *'  Tales 
of  My  Landlord  "  was  indebted  for  some 
of  bis  most  striking  scenes. — Court  Jour- 
nal. 

Whilst  sitting  to  Cbantrey,  in  18-J0, 
the  sculptor  and  Allan  Cunningham  en- 
tered, in  his  presence,  upon  a  discussion 
respecting  "  Ivanhoe."  Sir  Walter  smiled; 
he  neither  shunned  the  subject,  nor  seem- 
ed desirous  to  discuss  it:  I  remarked, 
however,  that  he  did  not  praise  the 
novels,  and  this  exactly  agreed  with  a  re- 
view of  "  Old  Mortality,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly,  written,  as  I 
have  good  reason  to  know,  by  the  hand 
of  Scott  himself. 

The  nearest  approach  to  admission, 
that  I  ever  heard  him  make,  was  once 
when  I  was  describing  to  him  a  sort  of 
wandering  mendicant,  who  declared,  be 
earned  his  bread  and  clothes  by  telling 
queer  stories — he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  O 
Allan,  dont  abuse  God's  gifts — we  live 
by  telling  queer  stories  ourselves." 

When  he  dined  with  the  King,  one  of 
the  company  asked  him,  "  was  be  not  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels?"  Sir 
Walter, who  had  made  up  bis  mind  against 
all  such  emergencies,  eluded  the  question. 
— AUan  Cunningham. 

We  may  remark  that,  however  well 
the  secret  was  kept,  and  however  vehe- 
ment and  ludicrous  the  controversies  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  it  was  in  reality  no 
secret  at  all  to  any  one  (to  any  Scotch- 
man, at  least,  of  literary  sagacity)  who 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter's  other 
works,  or  with  bis  trains  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression.  Among  the  lite- 
rary men  of  Edinburgh,  assuredly,  there 
was  scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
from  the  beginning.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  remembers  well  a  conversation  he 
had  with  Sir  Walter,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Guy  Mannering,"  about  the 
gypsy  heroine,  Jean  Gordon,  subsequent- 
ly avowed  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Meg  MerrUies.  After  relating  the  story 
(now  well  known)  of  Jean  Gordon  and 
the  Goodman  of  Lochside,— **  I  have  a 
great  notion,"  added  Scott,  with  impene- 
trable command  of  countenance,  though 
he  saw  that  bis  auditor  could  not  repress 
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a  smile— u  I  have  a  great  notion  that  the 
author  of  Waveriey  had  Jean  Gordon  in 
his  eye  when  he  drew  the  character  of 
Meg  Merrilies."  And  his  visitor  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  as  gravely  as  he 
could ;  having  at  the  same  time  no  more 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  than  he  has 
now.— Penny  Magazine. 

Scot  ft  Prose  and  Byron'' t  Poetry. 
It  is  a  note-worthy  matter,  that  while 
Scott  was  pouring  out  romance  after  ro- 
mance, Lord  Byron  was  pouring  out 
poem  after  poem :  the  prose  of  the  one 
and  the  poetry  of  the  otner  were  so  popu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  so  excellent, 
that  no  other  author  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. It  was  also  curious  to  remark,  that 
as  Byron  had  certainly  beaten  Scott  by 
song,  so  as  assuredly  Scott  was  vanquish- 
ing his  Lordship  by  prose ;  for  I  think 
no  one  will  contend,  that  the  poems  of 
the  one  were  ever  so  popular  with  all 
ranks  as  the  novels  of  the  other.— Allan 
Cunningham. 

Hit  Story-telling. 

He  was  the  most  skilful  relator  of  an 
anecdote,  and  the  cleverest  teller  of  a 
story,  of  all  men  I  ever  met ;  be  saw  all 
the  picturesque  points,  and  felt  all  the 
little  turns  and  twists  which  give  charac- 
ter and  life  to  a  tale,— and  bad  his  words 
been  written  down,  they  would  have  been 
found  as  correct  in  all  things,  as  one  of 
his  novels.  Once,  when  he  made  roe 
laugh  heartily  at  one  of  his  innumerable 
stories,  he  said,  "  Ah !  had  you  but  heard 
my  friend  James  Watt  tell  a  story,  then 
you  might  have  laughed.  He  had  day, 
and  date,  and  name  to  all  his,  and  one  of 
the  great  beauties  was,  that,  if  one  tried 
to  tell  the  same  story  with  the  alteration 
of  either  name  or  date,  the  charm  was 
gone,  and  it  wrought  no  enchantment. '* 

Whatever  be  said  was  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  so  graphic  withal,  that  it 
might  have  been  printed  at  once.  This 
reminds  me  of  what  a  bookseller  told  me 
—that  Scott  related  to  him  some  particu- 
lars about  the  origin  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  Waveriey  Novels,  with  which 
he  was  so  much  struck,  that  he  bogged 
him  to  write  it  down.  He  did  so,  and 
the  whole  was,  he  was  sure,  word  for 
word  with  what  had  been  spoken.—  Allan 

Hit  wonderful  Memory. 

He,  and  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  and  I, 
were  out  one  night,  about  midnight, 
leistering  kippers  (spearing  salmon)  in 
the  Tweed;  and  on  going  to  kindle  a 
light  at  the  Elibank  March,  we  found,  to 
our  inexpressible  grief,  that  our  coal  bad 
gone  out.  To  think  of  giving  up  our 
sport  was  out  of  the  question ;  so  we  had 
no  other  shift  save  to  send  Robert  Fletcher 
home,  all  the  way  through  toe  darkness, 


the  distance  of  two  miles,  for  another 
fiery  peat.  While  Fletcher  was  absent, 
we  three  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  beautiful 
greensward,  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  Scott  desired  me  to  sing  him  my  bal- 
lad of  Gilmanscleuch.  Now,  be  it  re- 
membered, that  this  ballad  bad  never 
been  either  printed  or  penned.  I  had 
merely  composed  it  by  rote,  and,  on  finish- 
ing it,  three  years  before,  I  had  sung  it 
once  over  to  Sir  Walter.  I  began  it  at 
his  request ;  but  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
verse,  I  stuck  in  it,  and  could  not  get  on 
with  another  line ;  on  which  he  began  it 
a  second  time,  and  recited  it  every  word, 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  being  a  very 
long  ballad,  consisting  of  eighty-eight 
stanzas,  I  testified  my  astonishment.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  out  on  a  pleasure 
party  on  the  Forth,  and  that  to  amuse  the 
company,  he  had  recited  that  ballad  and 
one  of  Southey's  ( the  Abbot  of  Aberbro- 
thock),  both  of  which  ballads  he  had  only 
heard  once  from  their  respective  authors, 
and  he  believed  he  had  recited  them  both 
without  missing  a  word. — Hogg's  Mcmoirt 
of  himself. 

During  a  visit  to  Dunvegan,  Sir  Wal- 
ter himself  related  the  following  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  bis  memory  once  was. 
Mr.  Campbell  called  on  him  one  evening 
to  show  him  the  manuscript  of  the  Plea- 
sures of  Hope ;  and  after  they  had  spent 
the  evening  together,  left  the  poem  with 
him.  Mr.  Scott  took  it  up,  and  read  the 
whole  before  going  to  bed.  Next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Campbell  again  called,  when,  to 
his  inexpressible  surprise,  bis  friend  on 
returning  the  manuscript  to  its  owner,  said 
he  should  guard  well  against  piracy,  for 
that  he  himself  could  repeat  the  poem 
from  beginning  to  end !  The  poet  dared 
him  to  the  task,  when  Mr.  Scott  began 
and  actually  repeated  the  whole,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two  thousand  lines, 
with  the  omission  of  only  a  few  couplets. 
— Inverness  Courier. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

ANTWERP  AND  THE  RIVER  (SCHELDT. 

By  a  recent  Traveller. 
The  Scheldt  is  a  magnificent  river, 
though  extremely  dangerous  in  its  navi- 
gation, and  no  part  of  it  affords  safe  an-  * 
chorage  for  large  vessels  in  the  winter 
season.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  ca- 
pable of  receiving  commodious  naval  esta- 
blishments in  various  parts  of  its  course. 
Terneuse,  indeed,  on  its  left  bank,  has 
been  considered  as  preferable  to  Antwerp, 
in  many  points  of  view,  for  a  naval  arse- 
nal, on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  great  depth 
of  water,  which  is  capable  of  admitttng 
!>hips  of  the  largest  size  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  point  of  the  island 
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where  Flushing  is  situated,  a  strong  wall 
o/  masonry  protects  the  town  against  the 
sea;  and  the  side  facing  the  Scheldt  i9 
embanked  with  great  care,  and  its  repair 
evidently  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Embankments  or  dykes  of  the  same  kind 
are  carried  along  both  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  at  the  base  of  each  is  thrown  out  a 
barrier  of  stones  and  stakes  to  protect  the 
higher  ramparts  of  earth ;  and  these  again 
are  covered  with  great  care  and  ingenuity 
with  a  kind  of  thatch,  consisting  of  bean- 
stubble  or  straw.  These  dykes,  and  their 
supporting  embankments,  are  seen  in 
great  perfection  along  the  shores  of  South 
Beveland,  the  island  next  to  Walcheren, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
territories  of  Holland. 

In  various  parts  of  the  shores  of  the 
river,  in  addition  to  the  regular  embank- 
ments, are  small  breakwaters  of  stone- 
work, thrown  out  at  right  angles  into  the 
stream,  intended  to  guard  the  dykes 
against  the  shock  of  floating  timber  or 
vessels,  but  more  particularly  against  the 
masses  of  ice  which  float  down  in  the 
winter  season.  These  stones  are  brought 
hither,  by  water  conveyance,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  as  not  a  peb- 
ble of  any  description  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  Zealand  Islands,  nor  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Belgium.  The 
general  surface,  in  fact,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  is  below  the  level  of  the  high 
water  mark,  so  that  a  vast  extent  of  fer- 
tile country  has  actually  been  rescued 
from  the  sea  by  human  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  un- 
less due  precautions  were  taken  against 
the  breaking  in  of  the  sea,  which  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  the  whole  country 
would  be  subject  to  inundation,  and  re- 
vert to  its  ancient  state  of  useless  steri- 
lity— alternately  a  sandy  marsh  and  a 
sheet  of  water. 

In  all  the  banks  several  sluices  are  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  not  only  the  power  of  letting 
out  the  water  from  the  sands,  but  also  of 
letting  in  that  of  the  river  or  the  sea,  in 
the  event  of  an  enemy  invading  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  this  desperate  measure  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain ; 
but  this  is  an  advantage  gained  only  at 
the  expense  of  an  infliction  of  general 
misery  and  distress,  amounting  very 
nearly  to  complete  ruin. 

The  roadstead  of  Flushing  is  at  all 
times  a  wild  exposed  anchorage  for  ships, 
being  open  entirely  to  the  North  Sea, 
which,  in  bad  weather,  rolls  in  with  great 
impetuosity.  Vast  sums  of  money  nave 
been  expended  at  that  port  to  render  the 
defensive  works,  as  it  was  thought,  im- 
pregnable. The  magnitude  of  our  last 
expedition,  however,  alarmed  them ;  and 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  five  mines  were 


laid,  to  spring  the  dykes  and  inundate  the 
place,  if  they  found  it  untenable.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  people  of 
Flushing,  we  found  it  more  convenient 
to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  Koompot,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  possession  of 
the  agreeable  capital  of  the  island,  Mid- 
dleburg,  which  was  assailed  and  taken 
from  another  quarter.  Flushing,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  escape;  and  the  in- 
habitants say  that  the  mischief  done  to 
them,  by  the  English,  was  not  made  good 
at  a  less  expense  than  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  francs,  or  about  a  million  ster- 
ling :  which,  in  its  present  desolate  and 
neglected  condition,  may  be  considered 
about  the  purchase-money  of  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  town.  Still  it  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  escaped  with  so  little  da- 
mage ;  for  when  the  bombardment  took 
place,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses  were  set  on  fire ;  and,  on  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  island,  all  the  public  works 
of  Flushing,  the  arsenal,  the  basin,  the 
ships  of  war,  the  careening  wharf  and 
pits  and  the  storehouses  in  the  dockyard, 
were  either  blown  up  or  burnt,  or  other- 
wise destroyed. 

The  distance  from  Flushing  to  Ant- 
werp is  usually  reckoned  to  be  62  miles 
allowing  for  the  bending  of  the  Scheldt 
At  Lillo,  an  important  fortress,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  of  Antwerp  becomes 
an  interesting  object,  and  the  more  im- 
posing the  nearer  the  traveller  approaches 
along  the  last  reach  of  the  Scheldt  It 
is  a  fine  old  city,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  through  an  ancient  gateway  into  its 
narrow  streets,  bounded  by  lofty  bouses, 
with  their  high  gable  ends  or  pediments 
of  several  stories  of  windows,  and  as- 
cending by  steps  on  each  side  to  a  point, 
without  being  attracted  by  their  grotesque 
but,  at  the  same  time,  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Indeed  their  novel  and  fanci- 
ful shapes  are  much  more  attractive  than 
the  more  recent  and  wider  streets,  with 
their  more  spacious  houses,  many  of 
which  are  not  inferior  to  any  that  are 
met  with  in  London. 

The  Rue  de  la  Mer,  which  had  for- 
merly a  canal  down  the  middle,  like  those 
which  are  generally  met  with  in  a  Dutch 
town,  but  is  now  filled  up,  appears  to  be 
as  wide  as  Portland  Place,  and  from  the 
variety  in  the  architecture  of  its  houses  is 
infinitely  more  picturesque  and  striking. 

There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
architecture,  and  remarkable  in  the  gene- 
ral appearance,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
the  central  part  of  the  front  is  cased 
entirely  with  variegated  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  whole 
facade  is  little  short  of  900  feet  It  was 
once  burnt  down,  and  restored,  as  an 
inscription  tells,  in  1561. 

The  Museum  of  Paintings,  in  the  sup- 
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pressed  convent  of  Recollets,  contains 
many  of  the  best  pictures  which  were  at 
one  time  in  the  several  churches  and  con- 
vents of  the  city ;  and  among  them  are  a 
few  specimens,  that  may  be  classed  with 
the  most  perfect  of  the  numerous  pictures 
painted  by  Rubens. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
splendid  structure.  Its  magnificent  towers 
are  justly  reckoned  among  the  first  in 
the  world;  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  tower  which  is  surmounted  by  a  spire; 
for  though  there  are  two  precisely  alike, 
yet  only  one  of  them  is  completed,  by 
having  a  lofty  spire  rising  from  its  sum- 
rait,  and  making  the  whole  height  to  be 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  to 
which  may  be  added  fifteen  feet  more  for 
the  height  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  cross 
is  placed.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  of 
the  guide-books  to  be  five  hundred  feet. 
The  massive  tower  may  reduce  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  height,  and  deceive  the 
eye ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  four  hundred  feet  to  the  pinnacle 
of  the  cross.  The  spire  is  light  and  ele- 
gant, and  of  the  same  class  as  that  of 
Strasbourg  and  the  Town-hall  of  Brus- 
sels. This  noble  edifice  is  said  to  have 
taken  nearly  a  century  in  completing,  be- 
ing commenced  under  the  direction  of  an 
architect  of  the  name  of  Appelmuns,  in 
1422,  and  finished  in  loia  One  of  the 
towers  is  furnished  with  a  fine  set  of 
chimes  or  carillons,  the  largest  bell  of 
which  is  said  to  weigh  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  The  interior  of  Notre  Dame 
fully  corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the 
exterior. 

The  church  of  St.  James,  even  if  it 
were  not  for  the  splendid  pictures  of  Ru- 
bens, would  be  of  superior  interest  in 
every  respect  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is 
filled  in  every  part  with  well-executed 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  great  merit, 
though  not  of  the  highest  class.  There 
is,  however,  one  which  we  all  agreed  to 
place  among  the  first  in  rank  of  the  mas- 
ter. It  is  tne  picture  of  the  '<  Family  of 
Rubens,**  painted  by  himself,  and  adorns 
the  chapel  called  after  his  name,  and  in 
which  his  ashes  repose. 

The  only  other  church  worthy  of  no- 
tice is  that  of  St  Paul,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Dominicans.  In  some  respects 
the  ornamental  part  of  this  church  is  not 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  This  church 
is  loaded  with  pictures  by  Terriers,  De 
Grayer,  Quellyn,  De  Vos,  Jordaens,  and 
other  Belgian  artists. 

Antwerp,  though  still  a  place  of  very 
considerable  trade,  has  hud  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  stripped  of  its  splendour 
and  prosperity  on  several  occasions.  Her 
merchants  were  at  one  time  the  most 
wealthy  body  of  men,  in  Europe.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  a  story  is  told  of  one 
John  Daens,  who  lent  to  Charles  V.  a 


million  of  gold,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  wars  in  Hungary,  for  -which  he  ob- 
tained the  royal  bond.  The  Emperor,  on 
his  return,  dined  with  the  merchant,  who, 
after  a  most  sumptuous  entertainment, 
produced  the  bond,  not,  however,  for 
payment,  but  to  burn  it,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  done  in  a  fire  made  of  the  chips 
of  cinnamon. 

The  greatest  blow  which  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  city  received,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  by  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  magnificent  river,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which  it  is  situated,  was  prohi- 
bited. It  is  said  that  Antwerp  before 
this  contained  not  fewer  than  two  hun 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  some- 
times two  thousand  ships  and  vessels 
lying  in  the  river,  and  in  its  harbours  and 
basins.  The  former  are  now  reduced 
to  less  than  sixty  thousand,  and  the  latter 
to  at  most  two  hundred.  The  town  had 
before  this  treaty  been  sacked  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  infamous  Alva,  when  six  or 
seven  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  perished :  and  the  third  and  last 
time  that  its  prosperity  suffered  a  severe 
blow,  was  occasioned  by  the  overthrow 
of  Buonaparte,  when  his  grand  design  of 
making  Antwerp  the  greatest  naval  arse- 
nal in  the  north  of  Europe  fell  with  its 
projector.  His  plans  for  this  purpose 
were  undertaken  on  an  immense  scale; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  deserving 
those  extravagant  encomiums  that  were 
bestowed  on  tnem  while  in  their  progress. 
The  two  basins  are  undoubtedly  planned 
with  great  skill,  and  executed  witn  excel- 
lent workmanship.  They  are  conve- 
niently entered  from  the  nver,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  a  stout  pair 
of  iron  gates,  and  another  pair  connects 
them  with  the  river.  For  the  security  oif 
shipping  in  the  winter  months  these  ba- 
sins are  admirably  adapted ;  and  the  old 
East  India  House,  a  great  quadrangular 
building,  which  stands  immediately  be- 
tween them,  is  well  situated  for  the  re- 
ception of  merchandize  or  naval  stores ; 
but  they  are  mere  basins,  possessing  no 
conveniences  whatever  for  the  building  or 
repairs  of  ships.  As  commercial  docks 
they  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
town,  and  on  that  account  solely  they 
escaped  demolition,  when  the  dock-yard, 
which  was  higher  up  the  river,  was  de- 
stroyed. 

This  demolition  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment was  carried  into  effect  in  virtue  of 
the  15th  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace,  signed  at  Paris  the  30th  of 
May,  181-k  By  this  article,  all  the  ships 
of  war  then  at  Antwerp  afloat,  and  those 
on  the  stocks,  were  (after  those  actually 
belonging  to  Holland  prior  to  its  incor- 
poration in  the  French  empire  had  been 
given  up  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,)  to  be 
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divided,  so  that  his  roost  Christian  Ma- 
jesty should  have  two-thirds,  and  the 
Dutch,  in  trust  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
the  remaining  third ;  all  those  on  the 
stocks  to  be  broken  up  within  a  specified 
time,  and  the  slips,  docks,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  naval  arsenal,  broken  up 
and  destroyed  All  the  fortifications,  the 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  dock- 
storehouses,  smitheries,  rope-house,  and 
establishment,  were  removed,  but  the 
citadel  was  suffered  to  remain  untouched. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Antwerp  as  a 
naval  port  by  Buonaparte,  nineteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates  had  been 
put  upon  the  stocks;  and  between  four 
and  five  thousand  artificers  of  different 
descriptions  were  employed  in  the  dock- 
yards.   He  bad  computed,  a  very  little 
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time  before  his  fall,  that  ten  sail  of  the  line 
might  be  launched  every  year.  To  make 
this  naval  arsenal  complete,  it  was  in- 
tended to  construct  dry  docks  at  the 
head  of  the  inner  or  large  basin,  the  wall 
of  which,  at  that  part,  still  remains  un- 
finished, or  rather,  that  line  of  the  basin 
was  originally  left  without  masonry.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which  is  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet,  is  highly  favour- 
able for  the  construction  of  dry  docks,  of 
which,  convenient  as  they  are,  and  con- 
sidered with  us  as  indispensable,  there  ia 
but  one  or  two,  at  the  most,  in  all  Hoi- 
land. 

The  whole  of  the  works  executed  at 
Antwerp  by  the  French  are  said  to  have 
cost  them  two  millions  sterling. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov,  15.  The  evening  meetings  of  the 
Society  were  resumed,  Henry  Hallam, 
esq.  V.P.  in  the  chair. 

John  Adamson,  esq.  Sec.  S.  A.  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  communicated  an 
account  of  the  finding  of  a  brass  vessel  in 
the  church  yard  of  Hexham,  containing 
about  ten  thousand  stycas.  (See  an  ac- 
count from  a  correspondent  of  our  own, 
in  the  next  page.) 

Thomas  Hickman,  esq.  F.S.A.  com- 
municated some  observations  on  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Cathedral  and  Parochial 
Churches  in  Picardy  and  Normandy. 
Some  of  the  parish  churches  in  Caen  are 
remarkable  for  being  placed  so  much 
**  across  the  compass,"  with  relation  to 
the  usual  position  of  a  church,  East  and 
West,  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
say  which  is  the  East  end  of  the  church. 
Nov.  22.    Henry  Hallam,  esq.  V.  P. 
Robert  Fox,  esq.  of  Godmancbester, 
and  author  of  the  History  of  that  town, 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Lady  Mantell  made  a  posthumous  com- 
munication from  her  late  husband  Sir 
Thomas  Mantell,  of  Dover,  F.S.A.  be- 
ing a  drawing  of  a  singular  gravestone, 
found  in  the  market-place  of  that  town. 
Its  surface  is  carved  into  a  cross  patee, 
on  which  is  engraved  a  Runic  inscription. 
This  was  shown  to  the  late  Wm.  Ham- 
per, esq.  F.S.A.  who  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  name  of  a  monk. 

Philip  Henry  Leathes,  esq.  F.S.A. 
exhibited  a  stone  and  brass  plate  found 
among  the  foundations  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Dunstau,  Fleet-street.  The  brass 
plate  is  small,  and  engraved  with  only  the 
word  jbtl,  within  a  crown  of  thorns :  it  is 
probably  of  the  15th  century.  A  small 
brass  enamelled  lid  of  a  reliquary,  belong- 
to  the  Greek  church,  and  a  few  coins  and 
tradesmen's  tokens,  found  at  the  same 
place,  were  also 


A  paper,  On  a  fabulous  Conquest  of 
Englana  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Man  on,  was  then  read  to  the  meet- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  remote  country 
of  Britain  was  a  favourite  locale  for  the 
tales  of  the  romancers  of  Byzantium ;  but 
such  was  their  ignorance  of  the  real  dis- 
tance of  the  country  they  pretended  to  have 
conquered,  that  the  expedition  (conducted 
by  Belisarius)  is  stated  to  have  rested 
half  xet.y  at  Mirylene,  which  is  really 
only  a  tenth  part  of  the  distance.  The 
tale  is  contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  14th 
century,  No.  2909  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris. 

Air.  Hickman'*  narrative  of  his  recent 
inquiries  into  the  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture of  Normandy  was  then  concluded. 
This  portion  related  chiefly  to  Fonts. 
He  saw  those  of  a  hundred  churches; 
they  mostly  have  covers,  and  are  generally 
kept  carefully  locked.    Of  the  whole  he 
considered  only  nine  worth  drawing;  and 
several  of  those  struck  us  as  having  very 
little  peculiarity:  1.  Breteuil,  of  an  egg 
shape,  with  two  couples  of  piilars  at  each 
corner;  2.  Sables,  a  round  basin,  on  a 
round  column  or  base;  3.  Vaucelles, 
similar  to  the  last ;  .4.  St.  George  de  Bo- 
chervillc,  the  same,  with  an  octagon 
rim ;  5.  Jumieges,  octagon,  with  pointed 
tracery  in  panels  ;  6.  Duclair,  of  an  hour- 
glass shape ;  7.  Carenton,  round,  with  a 
block  cornice  built  of  several  pieces;  9. 
las,  octagon,  with  an  hour-glass  basin; 
9.  Haute  AUemagne,  somewhat  similar. 
We  confess  we  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed with  these;  and  are  surprised 
Mr.   Hickman  did  not  give  representa- 
tions of  some  double  basins,  w  hich  he 
mentioned  as  of  occasional  occurrence; 
and  one  of  which,  at  Be  ton  in  Britanny, 
was  engraved  in  our  voL  xcv.  ii.  897. 

P.  F.  Robinson,  esq.  F.S.A.  pre- 
sented two  splendid  views  of  Hatfield 
House,    intended  tor  his  magnificent 
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work,  the  new  Vitruvius  Britaniucus. 
The  first  gives  a  minutely  accurate  re- 
presentation of  the  elaborate  great  front ; 
and  the  other  the  long  gallery,  in  which 
the  ancient  furniture  has  been  so  taste- 
fully arranged  by  the  present  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

DISCOVERY  OF  SAXON  COINS  AT 
HEXHAM. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  sexton  was 
making  a  grave  of  more  than  usual  sire, 
in  a  part  of  Hexham  church-yard  called 
the  Camp-Hill,  which  is  on  the  ate  of  the 
nave,  or  part  of  the  conventual  church 
there,  which  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Scott  in  their  devastating  expedition  into 
Encland  in  1296,  and  never  afterwards 
rebuilt.  After  digging  eight .feet  down- 
wards be  came  to  a  metallic  box,  or  sate, 
of  considerable  dimensions,  the  hinges  of 
which  were  of  copper,  and  moved  quite 
easily.  When  the  lid  was  opened,  there  was 
exposed  to  the  grave-digger's  astonished 
view  a  collection  of  Saxon  coins,  which 

SELECT 

THE  ROYAL  OAK. 
Amongst  the  forest  trees 

There  stood  a  Royal  Oak, 
O'er  which  for  centuries 

All  storms  had  harmless  broke  ; 
And  still,  from  age  to  age, 

This  stately  tree  had  grown, 
Until  around  the  world 

Its  giant  arms  were  thrown. 

By  turns  all  nations  sought 

Protection  in  its  shade, 
And  many  an  exile's  home 

Under  its  boughs  waa  made. 
The  weary  there  found  rest, 

A  shelter  there  waa  giv'n 
From  which  by  "O  man's  pow'r 

The  oppress'd  could  e'er  be  dnv'n. 

No  country  in  the  world 

E'er  prosper'd  like  the  land 
In  which  kind  Fate  ordain'd 

This  noble  tree  should  stand. 
Greater  in  power  than  Rome, 

Than  Sparta's  self  more  free, 
They  who  butbreath'd  its  air 

No  longer  slaves  could  be. 
A  brave  and  hardy  race 

Under  this  tree  waa  rear  d ; 
Men,  who  in  every  clime 

Were  by  oppressors  fear'd ; 
Men,  who  on  bloody  fields 

Their  prowess  oft  had  tried, 
And,  if  o'ermatch'd,  who  made 

Thermopylae  their  guide. 

Did  any  dare  usurp 

The  mastery  o'er  toe  deep, 
Ten  thousand  swords  at  once 
Would  from  their  scabbard 
Gmt.  Mac.  .Voirwter,  1832. 
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weighed  at  least  fifty-six  pounds.  The 
box  was  found  in  a  sort  of  ruined  stone 
coffin.    Many  of  the  coins  are  said 
to  be  of   gold    and   silver;   but  the 
greater  part  are  of  copper,  or  a  composi- 
tion of  lead,  or  tin,  and  copper.  Those 
of  gold,  I  apprehend,  are  of  the  kind 
called  Gallics;  but  I  have  seen  none 
either  of  these  or  of  tho*e  of  silver;  but 
out  of  twenty-three  of  a  whitish  sort  of 
mixture,  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  copper,   which   have  been 
shown  to  me,  seven  are  stycas,  of  the 
reign  of  Eanfrid,  fourteen  of  Ethelred, 
one  of  Redulf,  and  one  of  44  Figmund" 
Archbishop  of  York.    So  far  as  I  have 
examined,  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of 
Redulf,  are  from  different  dies  than  any 
of  those  drawn  by  Ruding.    Earned  be- 
gan to  reign  in  810.  Ethelred  in  836\ 
Redulf  840,  and  44  Figmund,-  who,  on 
the  coin,  is  called  44  Vigmund,  and  by  Le 
Neve,  Wimund,  was  Archbishop  of  York 
in  831.  V.  W. 

POETRY. 

And  were  their  tree  assail'd. 

No  matter  what  pretence, 
All  men  throughout  the  land 

Arose  in  its  defence. 

Such  were  these  feelings  once ! 

Now,  level  with  the  dust 
Lies  their  late  strong  defence. 

Their  boast,  their  pride,  their  trust; 
And  by  no  foreign  force, 

Or  enemy  laid  low, 
Their  own  right  hands  dealt  out 

The  suicidal  blow. 

Oh,  folly  past  compare  ! 

Some  withering  leaves  were  found, 
And  straight  a  cry  arose, 

«  Beheld !  our  tree's  unsound.' 
And  hostile  voices  join'd 

As  echoes  to  the  cry, 
Whilst  its  defenders  stood 

In  trcach'rous  silence  by. 

As  heather  set  on  fire 

The  uproar  grew  apace, 
Wild  frenzy  urg"d  the  crowd 

To  acts  of  deep  disgrace, 
They  fell'd  their  glorious  tree, 

And  in  its  place  rever'd 
A  nunv,  patch-work  thing, 

Made  by  themselves,  have  rear  d. 

Alas !  no  more  we  see 

That  venerable  form 
Which  shelter'd  us  and  them 

In  many  a  grievous  storm ; 
But  let  us  not  despair ! 

Trust  we,  without  dismay, 
That  power  who  points  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  as  we  may. 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  19th  of  Nov.  his  Majesty 
Louis-Philippe  opened  the  Chambers  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  which, 
after  mentioning  the  suppression  of  in- 
surrections instigated  by  republicanism  on 
the  one  band,  and  Carlism  on  the  'other, 
thus  notices  the  foreign  relations  of 
France,  and  her  recent  alliance  with 
England : — 

**  I  have  every  reason  to  reckon  on  the 
pacific  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  on 
the  assurances  which  I  daily  receive 
from  them.  The  close  alliance,  which  has 
been  brought  still  closer,  between  France 
and  England,  will  be  for  the  two  nations  a 
fruitful  source  of  welfare  and  of  strength ; 
and  for  Europe  a  new  guarantee  of 
peace — A  question  was  likely  to  have 
kept  Europe  in  a  state  of  inquietude.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  mv  government, 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  Nov.  1831,  which 
went  to  effect  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  remained  unexecuted ; 
the  means  of  conciliation  appeared  to  be 
exhausted;  the  end  was  not  attained. — I 
conceived  that  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  prolonged  without  compromising 
the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  France. 
The  moment  had  arrived  to  enforce  the 
treaties,  and  to  fulfil  the  engagements  con- 
tracted towards  Belgium.  —  The  King 
of  Great  Britain  participated  in  my  sen- 
timents. Our  flags  float  together  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The  French 
army,  the  discipline  and  good  spirit  of 
which  equals  its  valour,  arrive  at  this 
instant  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp.** 

During  the  procession  to  the  Cham- 
bers an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
his  Majesty  as  he  was  descending  the 
Pont  Royal,  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  du 
Bac.  The  King,  who  was  on  horse  - 
back,  was  shot  at  with  a  pistol,  by  a  man 
who  was  standing  on  the  bridge  culled  Le 
Pont  Royal,  over  which  the  procession 
passed.  The  ball  fortunately  went  over 
the  King's  head,  and  no  one  was  injured  by 
it  The  man  who  fired  the  pistol  escaped 
among  the  crowd;  and  has  not  since  been 
arrested.  The  Paris  papers  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  deputations  to  the  King, 
speeches  of  condolence  and  indignation, 
and  his  Majesty's  replies. 

On  the  7th  of  Nov.  the  Duchess  de 
Bern,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past 
exciting  insurrection  in  the  western  pro- 


vinces in  favour  of  her  son,  was  arrested 
at  Nantes.  She  was  discovered  in  the 
chimney  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Haure- 
du- Chateau,  where  she  bad  been  con. 
cealed  with  M.  de  Mesnard,  Mademoi- 
selle Kersabiec,  and  M.  Guibour.  The 
search  in  that  house  lasted  several  hours. 
A  mantelpiece  was  at  last  discovered, 
which  was  so  contrived  as  to  turn  a  swi- 
vel, and  form  an  opening,  which  led  to  a 
small  chamber.  She  was  immediately 
arrested,  and  transferred  to  the  fortress 
of  Nantes,  and  from  thence  to  the  castle 
of  Blaye,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Girondc,  about  seven  leagues  from 
Bordeaux,  and  nine  from  the  famed  tower 
or  lighthouse  of  Cordovan,  which  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Moniteur  has  published  a  long 
ordinance,  re-organizing  the  Polytechnic 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

On  the  23d  of  Oct.  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  France 
for  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures 
against  Holland,  which  binds  these  Go- 
vernments to  demand  from  the  King  of 
Holland  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  all  the  portions  of  the  Bel- 
gian territory  occupied  by  his  troops ;  the 
King  of  Holland  to  be  allowed  to  the  2d  of 
Nov.  for  his  answer.  In  the  event  of 
the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Holland  to 
comply,  a  fleet,  composed  of  British  and 
French  ships,  under  the  command-in- 
chief  of  a  British  Admiral,  was  to  block, 
ade  the  Scheldt,  and  an  embargo  to  be 
laid  upon  all  Dutch  vessels  in  British 
and  trench  ports.  If  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  was  not  evacuated  by  the  15th 
Nov.  a  French  army  was  to  enter  Bel- 
gium, and  take  forcible  possession,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  it  up  to  the 
King  of  Belgium. — The  French  and 
English  fleets  having  formed  a  junction 
at  Spithead  on  the  29th  Oct.  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued  for  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  Dutch  vessels ;  and  the  combined 
fleets  have  been  since  co-operating  for  the 
capture  and  detention  of  all  merchant 
ships  bearing  the  tlagofthe  Netherlands. 

The  King  of  Holland  having  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  evacuate  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  until  after  the  treaty  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  had  been  signed, 
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On  the  loth  Nov.  the  French  army,  ac- 
cording to  previous  notification,  entered 
Belgium.  The  first  brigade  of  the  se- 
cond division,  commanded  by  General 
Castellane,  crossed  the  frontiers  at  Quie- 
vrain.  It  was  composed  of  three  batta- 
lions of  the  .3d  Tight  infantry,  and  three 
battalions  of  the  12th  regiment  of  the 
line— in  all  about  G.000  men.  At  the 
same  time  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and 
Orleans  entered  Belgium  from  Condy, 
with  3,000  infantry  and  9,000  cavalry. 
On  the  16th  a  detachment  of  French 
miners  passed  through  Brussels  in  post* 
carriages  for  Antwerp ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  regiment  followed  the  next 
day.  The  total  number  of  the  French 
force  before  Antwerp  is  above  55,000 
men,  of  which  12,500  are  cavalry.  Gene- 
ral Chasse  has  made  known  his  determi- 
nation to  bold  out  to  the  last.  The  King 
of  Holland  is  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  has  issued  a  decree  for  the 
calling  out  of  additional  bodies  of  troops. 
Besides  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  the 
Dutch  also  possess  Burgarch,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  This  place 
was  strongly  and  carefully  fortified  by 
Carnot,  when  be  commanded  Antwerp 
under  Napoleon.  On  the  right  bank  they 
possess  Fort  Isabelle  and  the  Tete  de 
Flandres,  also  the  banks  of  the  river 
round  Burgarch,  behind  which,  by  cutting 
the  dykes,  they  have  completely  inun- 
dated the  country  several  miles.  Fort 
Isabelle  commands  the  great  and  lesser 
l>asin,  whilst  the  banks  between  the  Tete 
de  Flan d res  commuod  the  whole  line  of 
the  quays,  which  extend  from  the  basins 
to  the  ground  where  the  ruins  of  the  ma- 
gazines join  the  town  to  the  citadel. 

The  Belgians  have  not  been  idle 
during  the  discussions  of  the  Conference. 
In  all  the  streets  which  lead  to  the  cita- 
del, or  to  the  river,  have  been  erected 
strong  barricades,  fortified  on  the  outside 
by  palisades,  ranged  cn  chevaux  de  /rise, 
and  behind  are  planted  cannon  of  very 
heavy  metal.  The  principal  streets  are 
fortified  in  this  manner.  Along  the 
quays  the  Belgians  have  raised  ramparts 
of  earth,  surmounted  by  cannon.  In  this 
direction  the  streets  would  be  totally  im- 
practicable. The  beautiful  tower  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  transformed  into  a 
military  position  for  giving  signals,  and 
several  valuable  objects  belonging  to  the 
church  have  been  removed.  At  a  Coun- 
cil held  at  Brussels,  it  was  decided  that 
the  French  army  should  only  act;  but 
should  General  Chasse  fire  one  gun  on 
the  town  of  Antwerp,  that  would  be  sig- 
nal for  the  Belgian  army  to  commence 
hostilities. 

On  6th  Oct.  the  beautiful  large  church 
of  St.  Lieven  Minster  at  Zurickiee,  with 


the  pulpit  and  the  magnificent  organ 
which  was  esteemed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  after  that  of  Haarlem,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  the  church  con- 
tained, was  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  only 
the  bare  walls  remained. 

SPAIN*. 

Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Ferdinand, 
the  Government  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen ;  and  the  greatest  ioy 
is  said  to  pervade  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid  at  the  liberal  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  since  her  Ma- 
jesty has  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  The  army  has  declared  for  the 
young  Princess.  The  Carlists  have  been 
removed  from  office,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  A  complete  am- 
nesty for  all  Liberals,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  voted  the  Regency  of  Se- 
ville in  1823,  has  been  promulgated.  It  is 
added  that  ere  long  the  Cortes  will  be 
convoked.  An  insurrection  in  favour  of 
Don  Carlos  was  projected  in  Madrid  on 
the  8th November.  Information,  however, 
respecting  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Queen, 
and  such  preparations  made  that  nothing 
was  done  by  the  conspirators.  Twelve 
monks  and  the  prior  of  a  convent  were 
arrested,  and  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  to 
whom  is  attributed  a  project  for  restoring 
the  Inquisition,  is  ordered  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

PORTUGAL. 

Accounts  from  Portugal  state  that  the 
war  still  continues  to  rage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oporto  with  the  same  fierce- 
ness as  ever,  but  with  unchequered  suc- 
cess to  the  cause  of  the  besieged.  On 
all  points  of  contact  the  struggle  was 
still  rife.  The  principal  occurrence 
which  bad  taken  place  on  land  was  a  des- 
perate and  most  sanguinary  attack  on  the 
defences  of  Oporto,  on  the  29th  Sept. 
The  fury  of  the  Miguelite  troops  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Serra  Convent, 
defended  by  the  English  and  French 
troops,  who  maintained  their  position 
\vith  unflinching  valour,  but  sustained  an 
immense  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  It 
is  supposed,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
repulsed,  that  the  city  would  have  been 
captured.  The  Miguelites,  however, 
though  they  had  at  one  time  actual  pos- 
session of  the  convent,  were  eventually 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  On 
the  13th  and  14th  Oct.  a  renewed  attack 
was  made  on  the  Serra  Convent,  which 
appears  to  have  been  more  serious  than 
the  first,  but  equally  ineffective.  After 
three  hours'  bard  fighting  in  an  assault, 
much  waste  of  blood,  and  a  ^reat  display 
of  valour  on  both  sides,  the  assailants 
were  finally  repulsed.    The  events  at  sea 
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Consist  of  an  action  between  Sartorius  and 
Miguel's  Admiral,  off  Vigo,  «pon  the 
1  Ith  Oct.  when,  after  a  contiict  more  san- 
guinary than  decisive,  the  result  was  a 
druwn  battle,  the  Miguelites  succeeding  in 
their  escape  to  Lisbon,  and  Sart  otitis  re- 
turning to  his  station  off  Oporto.  Both 
squadrons  suffered  much. 

Intelligence  from  Oj>orto  to  the  10th  of 
Nov.  states,  that  Miguel  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  army  before  Oporto,  and 
Don  Pedro  had  also  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Constitutionalists.  A  sortie 
had  been  made  by  Pedro,  and  he  succeeded 
in  taking  about  200  prisoners,  with  am- 
munition, &c. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Accounts  from  the  Mauritius  state  that 
island  to  have  revolted  from  the  British 
power,  on  account  of  the  orders  recently 
issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave 
population.  The  Governor,  Sir  Charles 
Colvillc,  a |  pears  to  have  yielded  to  the 
popular  feeling,  and  to  have,  in  some  sort, 
identified  himself  with  the  malcontents. 
A  Committee  of  Planters,  calling 
themselves  a  Council,  and  erecting  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, had  issued  an  order  not  only  to  sus- 
pend all  business  within  the  colony,  but 
to  supersede  the  tribunals,  and  annul  the 
laws,  because  Mr.  Jeremie,  the  Attorney- 
general,  and  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  had  come  amongst  them  with 
opinions  upon  that  subject  diffi 
their  own.  Mr.  Jeremie  has  sit 
in  England. 


ClllXA. 

.Accounts  irom  I  uina,  to  toe  otn  ot 
April,  inclusive,  state  that  the  revolt  in 
the  mountain  districts  had  attained  a  great 
height;  the  Honan  General  had  been 
killed  by  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  the 
city  of  Keanghwa.  The  troops  sent 
against  tbem  by  the  Canton  government 
had  been  surrounded,  and  attacked  at  such 
disadvantage  that  tbev  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  the  officers  were  instantly 
put  to  death.  The  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  province  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
The  rebels  were  not  expected  to  proceed 
further  into  the  Canton  province,  but 
would  direct  their  course  northward  to 
Pekin.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  to  proceed  against  the 
rebels  in  person. 

The  present  Emperor  of  China,  who 
employs  his  leisure  hours  in  literary  pur- 
suits, is  now  superintending  the  printing 
of  a  familiar  or  conversational  dictionary, 
in  the  Chinese  language,  w  hich  it  is  cal- 
culated will  extend  to  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  1 68  thousand  volumes ;  ¥706  per- 
sons are  constantly  employed  in  editing 
this  work.  An  old  Chinese  Encyclopaedia 
is  extant,  consisting  of  6000  volumes,  of 
which  68  alone  are  devoted  to  music. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

The  Philadelphia  pai>ers  mentions  a 
new  discovery  in  the  Pacific,  made  by 
Capt.  Covell,ofthe  Alliance,  in  lat.  4»3by 
N.,  long.  16h°40'E.,  of  a  group  of  four- 
teen islands,  not  laid  down  in  any  chart. 
They  were  all  inhabited,  and  the  natives 
spoke  the  Spanish  language*  He  called 
them  the  Covell  Group. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Tour  of  their  Royal  Higfinet$e$  the 
Duchen  of  Kent  and  tiic  Princeti  Victoria. 

On  the  9th  of  Nov.  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  her  illustrious  daughter  arrived 
ut  Kensington  Palace,  after  performing 
an  interesting  tour  through  some  of  the 
principal  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  visiting  the  most  important  places  that 
lay  in  their  rout.  The  royal  tourists  have 
been  every  where  received  with  the  most 
fluttering  testimonials  of  public  affection 
and  loyalty  during  their  progress. 

After  proceeding  through  North  Wales, 
where  the  royal  party  were  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  honours  due  to 
their  high  rank,  every  where  paid  by  the 
nobility  and  public  functionaries,  they 
passed  through  Cheshire,  and  on  the 
17th  of  Oct.  visited  the  city  of  Chester; 
wben  the  new  bridge,  which  was  opened 
on  the  occasion,  was  named  by  the  young 
Princess  "  Grosvenor  Bridge."  After  the 
Veiemony,  the  royal  party  proceeded  to 
the  c.uiudral.    Oil '.caching  the  Chapter- 


house, the  Bishop  of  Chester  delivered 
an  appropriate  address  to  the  Ducbess, 
in  re|dy  to  which  her  Koval  Highi 
said : — "  1  cannot  better  allude  to 
good  feeling  towards  the  Princess, 
by  joining  fervently  in  the  wish  that  she 
may  set  an  example  in  her  conduct  of  that 
piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards 
man,  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
either  of  individual  happiness  or  national 
prosperity."  The  royal  party  then  visited 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  after  partaking 
of  an  elegant  collation,  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Eaton.  Before  they  quitted 
Chester  a  donation  of  100*  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Chester  Infirmary,  was  en- 
closed  to  the  Mayor.  On  the  10th  Oct. 
the  royal  visitors  and  suite  took  leave  of 
Eaton  Hall,  the  hospitable  seat  of  Earl 
Grosvenor,  and  set  out  on  their  return  to 
the  south,  and  arrived  at  Chatsworth 
House  the  same  evening.  During  the 
following  week  they  visited  Hard  wick, 
Ci.t>tei field,  and  Matlock;  and  on  the 
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24th  they  proceeded  to  Shupbornugh  in 
Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  calling  at  Alton  Abbey  in  their 
route,  to  partake  of  a  dejeunf  with  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  On  the  26th 
they  paid  a  visit  to  Lichfield,  and  in- 
spected its  stately  Cathedral.  Addresses 
were  presented  by  the  municipal  body  and 
the  clergy,  to  which  gracious  answers 
were  returned  On  the  27th  their  royal 
highnesses  arrived  at  Pitchford  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  near 
Shrewsbury,  where  all  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  county  assembled  to  wel- 
come their  arrival.  Lady  Catherine  Jen- 
kinson,  as  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  bad  accompanied 
their  Royal  Highnesses  through  North 
Wales.  At  Shrewsbury  the  Duchess 
and  her  daughter  visited  the  grammar 
school  and  infirmary,— to  the  latter  of 
which  her  Royal  Highness  gave  100/.— 
On  the  3rd  of  Nov.  their  Royal  High- 
nesses left  Pitchford  Hall,  and  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Church  Stretton,  to  Walcot 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and 
to  Oakeley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M.P— On  the  5th,  they 
arrived  at  Hewell  Grange,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  in  Worcester- 
shire, passing  through  Ludlow,  Tenbury, 
Worcester,  Droitwich,  and  Bromsgrove. 
—On  the  7th  the  royal  cortege  passed 
through  Alcester  and  Woodstock,  and 
arrived  at  Oxford  at  five  in  the  evening ; 
when  they  proceeded  to  Wytham,  the 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  due  honours. 
The  following  day  the  royal  party  paid  a 
visit  to  the  city  and  university  of  Ox- 
ford, under  an  escort  of  yeomanry.  After 
visiting  the  divinity  school  they  proceeded 
to  the  theatre,  which  was  filled  in  every 
l>art.  There  were  present  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor,  Heads  of  Houses  and  Doc- 
tors, the  noblemen  in  their  splendid  robes 
of  purple  and  gold,  the  proctors,  &c. 
The  Vice- Chancellor  read  an  address 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  on  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  read  the  following  an- 
swer:—"We  close  a  most  interesting  jour- 
ney by  a  visit  to  this  University,  that  the 
Princess  may  see,  as  iar  as  her  years  will 
allow,  all  that  is  interesting  in  it.  The 
history  of  our  country  has  taught  her  to 
know  its  importance,  by  the  many  distin- 
guished persons  who,  by  their  character 
and  talents,  have  been  raised  to  eminence 
from  the  education  they  have  received  in 
it.  Your  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  recol- 
lection of  the  favour  you  have  enjoyed 
under  the  paternal  sway  of  his  House, 
could  not.  fail,  I  was  sure,  to  lead  you  to 
receive  his  niece  with  all  the  disposition 
you  evince,  to  make  this  visit  agreeable 
and  instructive  to  her.  It  is  my  object 
to  ensure  by  all  the  mean*  in  my  pow  er 


her  being  so  educutcd,  as  tu  meet  the  just 
expectation  of  all  classes  in  this  great  and 
free  country."  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
then  visited  the  Town  Hall  and  Council 
Chamber,  both  of  which  were  handsomely 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  After  the 
royal  party  had  visited  the  Town  Hall, 
they  proceeded  with  their  suite  to  view 
the  hall,  library,  and  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  attended  by  the  Dean,  Canons, 
Censors,  &c;  thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  Bodleian  library  and  picture  gallery, 
the  Radcliffe  librarv,  All  Souls',  Uni- 
versity College,  and  New  College,  and 
concluded  their  academical  progress  by 
visiting  the  university  printing  office,  the 
finest  establishment  of  this  nature  in  the 
world. 

The  next  day  their  Royal  Highnesses 
departed  for  Kensington  Palace,— having 
closed  a  most  interesting  and  doubtless 
to  them  a  gratifying  tour. 


Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  barrister,  appoint- 
ed to  certify  the  Rules  of  Savings'  Hanks 
and  Friendly  Society  has  just  published 
a  very  curious  statistical  table,  compiled 
from  ofliciul  returns,  of  the  progress  of 
Savings'  Banks  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  up  to  November  1831,  showing 
the  number  of  banks  in  each  county,  with 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  each  class  of 
depositors  since  November  1830.  Many 
persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
England  the  total  amount  of  deposits  is 
no  less  than  12,101,607*.  or  nearly  1/.  per 
head  for  each  inhabitant;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land the  amount  is  1,001,189/.  The  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  depositors  in 
England,  in  the  year,  was  9,212,  of  whic  h 
8,098  were  under  20/. ;  the  increase  in 
Ireland  was  1,505,  the  largest  proportion 
of  which  were  under  50/.  and  more  than 
half  these  were  in  Dublin.  The  total 
amount  of  investments  of  Savings*  Banks, 
Friendly  and  Charitable  Societies,  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  14*31 1,017/. 
shotting  the  average  amount  of  each  de- 
positor to  be,  in  England,  32/. ;  in  Wales, 
31/. ;  and  in  Ireland,  31/. 

A  Public  Cemetery  Company  has  been 
formed  in  Birmingham^  to  be  opened  for 
the  interment  of  persons  of  all  religious 
denominations,  who  shall  be  allowed  to 
use  their  own  form  of  service,  and  select 
their  own  officiating  minister. 

A  new  church  has  been  erected  at 
Xcwland,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  gothic  structure,  about  65  feet 
long,  and  30  wide  in  the  interior;  being 
calculated  to  contain  about  500  persons. 
It  is  built  on  arches,  which  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  raising  it  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  fur- 
nishing excellent  cemeteries  for  the  fami- 
lies and  irtb.ibitar.t>  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 
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A  dreadful  calamity  has  befallen  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  nine- 
teen of  their  fishing- boats  having  foun- 
dered in  a  tremendous  storm,  whereby 
no  less  than  1 1 1  of  the  poor  fishermen 
met  a  watery  grave.  So  completely  has 
the  male  population  been  swept  from 
some  of  the  villages,  that  the  women 
have  been  compelled  to  take  the  places 
of  their  deceased  husbands  at  the  oart  in 
order  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  their  starving  children.  A  public 
subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  destitute  sufferers ;  but  to  de- 
scribe tbc  distress  occasioned  by  this 
frightful  loss  of  life  would  be  a  needless 
task. 

Oct.  12.  The  beautiful  mansion  of 
Marion  iAtigc,  Cleveland*  Yorkshire,  the 
residence  of  the  Uev.  G.  T.  Rudd,  M.A. 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  to  institute  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  have  made  their  Report,  in  which 
they  state,  that  the  evidence  "  exhibits  a 
systematic  and  widely- spread  violation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  (Committee,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  is  calculated  to  bring  down 
upon  the  country  the  Divine  displeasure.** 
An  amendment  of  the  present  law  is  re- 
commended, the  objects  to  be  attained  by 
legislation  being,  first,  a  solemn  and 
decent  outward  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  as  that  portion  of  the  week  which  is 
set  apart  by  Divine  command  for  public 
worship ;  and  next,  the  securing  to  every 
member  of  the  community,  without  any 
exception,  and  however  low  his  station, 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  that  day 
of  rest  which  has  been  in  mercy  provided 
for  him." 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  that  the  magistrates  can 
prevent  any  person  from  acting  as  an  ad- 
vocate before  them.  "  Any  person,*'  said 
Lord  Tenterden,  "  whether  he  be  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  not,  may  attend  as  a 
friend  of  either  party— may  take  notes — 
may  quietly  make  suggestions  and  give 
advice;  but  none  can  demand  to  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  as  an  advocate, 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  court, 
as  settled  by  the  justices.** 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  de- 
cided that  persons  cannot  recover  for  pro- 
perty accidentally  burned  in  pawnbrokers' 
shops. 

jVw.  1.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Pinney,  the  late  Mayor 
of  Bristol,  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  not 


having  used  due  vigour  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  during  the  memorable  riots  at 
Bristol,  was  brought  to  a  close  after  seve- 
ral days'  trial.  The  Jury  having  retired 
for  twenty  minutes,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing special  verdict 44  We  unanimously 
find  Charles  Pinney,  late  Mayor  of  Bris- 
tol, Aot  (iuifty.  We  are  of  opinion  that, 
circumstanced  as  he  was — menaced  and 
opposed  by  an  infuriated  and  reckless 
mob. — unsupported  by  any  force,  civil  or 
military— and  deserted  in  those  quarters 
where  he  might  most  reasonably  expect 
assistance  —  the  late  Mayor  of  Bristol 
acted,  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment,  with 
the  highest  zeal  and  personal  courage." 

A  or.  I.  Court  of  £idtet/uer.  Small  v. 
sftlwood. — The  plaintiffs  were  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  British  Iron  Company,  which 
was  established  in  1824,  by  several  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  other  individuals  largely  connected 
with  mining  interests.  The  defendant 
was  Mr.  John  Attwood,  of  Cheltenham, 
who  possessed,  some  years  ago.  very  valu- 
able and  extensive  mineral  property  and 
iron-works  in  Staffordshire,  the  principal 
jiart  of  which  was  the  subject  of  this  suit. 
Upon  disposing  of  this  property,  Mr- 
John  Attwood  retired  entirely  from  busi- 
ness, and  bis  since  been  resident  in  Chel- 
tenham. Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  judg- 
ment this  day,  and,  after  entering  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  reasons  which  influenced 
him  in  coming  to  the  present  decision, 
his  Lordship  pronounced  a  decree  against 
the  defendant,  with  costs ;  thus  annulling 
the  contract  between  the  British  Mining 
Company  and  Mr.  Attwood,  on  the 
ground  of  misrepresentation  in  tbc  tale 
of  the  property. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

DRl'RY  LANE. 

Oct.  6.  A  dramatic  piece  called  the 
Factory  Girl  was  produced,  which  was 
very  indifferently  received. 

Oct.  9.  A  one-act  melodrama,  from 
the  pen  of  Don  T.  de  Trueba,  called  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pringle,  was  brought  forward. 
It  was  a  smart  and  lively  little  piece,  and 
was  well  received. 

Oct.  l.'J.  A  pageant  in  commemora- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  represented 
with  great  eclat.  The  principal  scenes  in 
the  dramatised  productions  of  Sir  Walter 
were  brought  forward :  and  groups  of  the 
principal  characters  in  Woveiley,  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  GuyMannering,  Rob  Roy,  Ivan- 
hoe,  &c.  passed  in  tuccession  over  the 
stage.  The  whole  excited  much  admira- 
tion. It  was  announced  for 
amidst  universal  applause. 
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Oct.  29.  An  operatic  drama  of  the 
serious  German  school,  called  the  Doomed 
Kits,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pocock, 
was  brought  forward.  It  was  replete 
with  supernatural  improbabilities ;  and 
its  chief  merit  depended  on  Bishop's 
music  and  S  tail  field's  beautiful  scenery. 

Xov.  12:  A  one-act  comic  interlude, 
called  Petticoat  Goicrnmcnt,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  G.  Dance,  was  played  with 
tolerable  success.  It  was  an  amusing 
and  laughter-stirring  piece ;  and  Farren, 
the  malade  imapinaire,  acted  his  part  with 
great  drollery  and  effect. 

Xov.  17.  A  comic  entertainment,  un- 
der the  name  of  Militia  Mutter,  embody- 
ing Matthews'  popular  song  on  the  same 
subject,  was  produced.  Some  parts  were 
received  with  manifest  disapprobation  ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  might  be  considered 
a  failure. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Oct.  22.     A  play  entitled  Waverley, 


and  founded  on  the  novel  of  that  name, 
by  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  1  >ublin  manager,  was 
produced,  but  it  was  very  indifferently 
received— most  of  the  scenes  being  essen- 
tially undramatic. 

Oct.  31.  A  clever  and  lively  little 
farce,  called  Ttte  Clutterbuckt,  or  the  Hail- 
road  of  Iajvc.  adapted  from  the  French  of 
"Le  "ere  d' Occasion"  by  Mr.  Pocock, 
met  with  deserved  success. 

Xov.  5.  A  drama,  railed  the  Dark 
Diamond,  the  music  by  Mr.  Adam,  and 
the  scenery  by  Grieve,  was  played  with 
indifferent  success.  The  plot  is  laid  in 
the  time  of  Francis  I.;  and  the  Dark 
Diamond  is  a  nom  de  puerre  of  Stefanc 
Diamcnte,  a  Veronese  noblemuii,  who 
enlists  on  the  side  of  Francis  I.  against 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  seenery 
and  music  were,  however,  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  piece, — the  de- 
nouement of  the  plot  being  prolonged  to 
a  tedious  length. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Ckt.  15.  Major  Handy,  of  Wells  House,  Mid- 
dlesex, to  take  the  surname  of  Chuich,  in  addi- 
tion to  llandv. 

Oct.  tt).  Sdas  Wood  Norman,  of  Venne,  co. 
Somerset,  gent,  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of 
Blake  only. 

Oct.  W.  Hon  T.  H.  Foley,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  of 
Worcestershire  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Oct.  95.  Lieut.  Col  Wilrner  Gossip,  second 
too,  and  Thos.  Geo.  Gossip,  esq.  third  too,  of 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Randall  Gouip,  to  use  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Wilmer  ooly. 

Geo.  Steinman  Smith,  of  Camberwell.  Surrey, 
gent,  to  take  the  surname  of  Steinman  onlv. 

Oct.  36.  51st  Foot,  Capt.  O.  Deare  to  be  M-jor. 

Oct.  3S.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stratford  Cannmp, 
G.  C.  B.  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Ore.  31  Knighted,  Major  Francis  Geary  Gard- 
ner Lee,  R.M.  K.C.S. 

Nov. «.  0th  Foot.  Capt-  W.  Seward  to  be  Major. 

Nov.  6.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Denm-n  to 
be.  of  ttie  Privy  Council. 

Kmc  ted,  l  .<  u -.-(..■  r> .  Thos.  Browne,  K.C.H. ; 
and  Commu'ary-gen.  John  Bissett,  K.C  H. 

Nov.  <f.  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Ponsonby,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte;  the  Hon. 
W  Temple,  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Two  Sicilies;  the  Hon.  Francs  Reginald  'Forbes, 
to  be  Minuter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Saxouy. 

Harriett  Gamier,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gar. 
mer.  Prebendary  of  Winchester.  Lucy  North, 
sp>nstct,  and  El  z.  Baroness  W«lstn*haui,  wife  of 
Tho*.  Baron  Walsingham,  daughters  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  ho  d  ti>e  same  titles 
and  precedence,  as  if  their  father  bad  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  (iuilford. 

Nov.  i«.  The  Earl  of  Er.oll  to  be  Knight 
Maruchal  of  Scotland. 

Nov.  16.  63d  Foot,  Capt.  James  Br.ggs  to  be 
Major. 

Nov.  19.  Royal  Artillery.  Major-Gen.  Geo. 
Kwtisey,  to  be  Col.  Coinruaudmt. 

AW.  t9.  Thus.  Francis  Kenoedy,  esq.  to  he 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  KtCt  Lord  Nu- 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  Turner.  Preb.  in  Chichester  Cath. 
Rev.  R.  B..s»ett,  Egl-yshrewes  R.  Wales. 
Rev.  E.  Realty,  Re  Imgham  R.  co.  Northnmb. 
Rev.  J.H.  Hxi'iiR,  Pensclwood  R.Somerset. 
Rev.  E.  Brice,  Humshaugh  P.C.  Northnmherl. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Cooper,  Morley  St.  Hotolph  R.  Norf. 
Rev.  T.  Curnc,  Milton  Parva  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  P..  Hughes,  Nuffield  R.  Surrey. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Karslakc,  Creacombe  and  Meshav 
R.  Devon. 

Rev.  A.  L.  H»ye,  Thornton  in  Craven  R.  co.  York. 
Rev.  M.  Lord,  Templetoohy  R.  co.  Tipperary. 
Rev.  C.  Matthew.  Langford  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  T.  Napteioa, Stoke  Canon  P.C.  Dcvoo. 
Rev.  J.  Newly,  Storkton  P.  C.  co.  Durham. 
Rev.  W  P.  Powell.  Hampton  P.  C.  co.  Wore. 
Rev.  G.  Ridout,  Newland  V.  co.  Gloucester. 
Rev.  C.  Smith,  Newton  R.  Suffolk. 
Res.  N.  J.  Stubbio,  Olftou  cum  Bncet  V  Suffolk. 
Rev.  A.  Tatham,  Bocoonotk  and  Broadoak  R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  Tonkin,  Way  Leland  V.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  H.  Vaughan,  Cnckhowell  V.  co.  Brccou. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Sir  Thos.  Denman  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  Sir  W.  Hume,  At 
toruey.general ;  aud  John  Campbell,  esq.  Solid* 
lor  .general. 

Rev.  W.  S   Dobson,  Head  Master  of  Kirk  by 


Naval  Prefermints. 

To  be  Captains  —  Joseph  Harrison,  H.  G. 
Colpoys. 

To  be  Commanders — T  S  Thompson,  A.  Wake- 
field, T.  S.  <>>mer  (retired) 

Appointments  —  Capts.  R.  Tait  the  Spartiale, 
Hon.  W.  Wellesley  the  W  ncheoter  ;  Hon  J. 
Perry,  C.B.  the  Wellealcy ;  N.  Lockyer.  C  tt.  the 
Slag;  Sir  T.  Trowbridge  the  M-dabar;  H.  G.  Col- 
poys the  Sapphire;  Sir  J.  A.  Gordon,  K.C  Is.  the 
Chatham  yacht  ;  II.  B.  Ross  the  Plymouth  ditto; 
Sir  T.  Usher,  K.C.H.  the  Bermuda  ditto- 
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Births.— Marriages. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct.  9.    At  Easton  Neston,  co.  Northampton, 

the  Ctess  of  Pomfret,  «  son.  iO.    At  Ea*t 

Walton  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cld- 

rum.  ad-u.  21.  At  B'yth  Hail,  the  Lady  of 

W.  Stratford  Dup.d*lc,         M.V.  a  dau.  1'he 

Viscountess  Tumour,  a  daii.  2*.  lu  Park  st. 

Gio*venor->q.  tie  Udy  ol  Sir  John  Mont.gue 

D'irsoyiie,  b*rt.  a  son  aud  heir.  v4.  The  wife 

of  Geo.  II.  R-  Hatrison.  e«q.  »>f  the  Heralds' col- 
lege, a  dau.  At  Milfora  Hous*-,  Hants,  the 

Udy  of  Lieut.  Col.  d'Art  v,  »  son.  \8.  At 

CaMic-hill,  Devon.  the  seat  of  E*rl  Foriescue, 

Lady  Eua.bctli  Courtcnay,  a  sou.  At  St.  Pc- 

tersbirgls  the  Empress  or  Russia,  a  son. 

Lately.   At  Anglesey  place,  the  wife  of  LieuU- 

Col.  Henderson,  a  dau.  At  Biterder  House, 

t«>e  V'tess  Chelwyud,  a  dau.  In  8«ckville  su 

London,  V  tess  VaiUtoit,  a  son  and  heir  In 

Hertford-street,  the  Udy  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  a  d«u- 

Nov.  5.    In  Whitehall-place,  Lady  Henley,  a 

son.  •   At  Aberystw.tri,  the  wile  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  W.  T.  Baker,  a  dau.  At  lUirow.  t.  e  I  ,dy 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lougley  a  son.  At  Windsor, 

the  lady  of  M«jor  Pnde*u«,  a  son.  >.  At 

Walton  Rcctoy,  n««r  (iUsloohury,    titc  lady 

John  Thyoue,  a  sou.  1  '.  In  Hamilton  pU« e. 

the  Countess  Gower,  a  son.  H.    At  lUrer-ve 

Rectory,  Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of  tlie  Rev. 
W.  L.  Baker,  a  sou. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct.*.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  M.  Robenoo,  Vicar 
of  Tythtrington,  Glouc.  to  Mary,  thud  dau.  of 

Beuj.  Field,  e»q.  of  Thame.  11.  At  loerne 

M  mster,  Dorset  Cpt.  F.  Loftu-,  Greu.  Guards, 
•on  of  the  late  Gm.  Loftus,  to  L>u  sa,  on  y  child 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Bast-rd,  of  West  lodge. -— 1 2. 
At  Addington,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wright, 
to  Hairieu-Elia   youngest  dau.  of  ti.e  Ahp.  of 

Canteibury.  14.  At  St  James's,  London,  Jaa. 

Grant,  esq.  BaufiMiire,  to  Cccil-a  Margaret,  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie,  Bait,  of  FiuUrassie 

aod  Wardis,  Moray  $hue,  N.  B  15  The  Rev. 

T.  Browu,  Rector  of  Leadenh*m,  to  Dorothy, 
second  dau.  of  J.  Milnes,  esq.  of  Beckiogham- 

hall,  co.  Liocolo.  17.  At  Barnstaple,  tf<e  Rev. 

J.  Guard,  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Guard,  to  Sophia- 
Elis.  eldest  dau.  of  F.  Kiugdon,  esq.  of  Great 

Torringtoo.  19.  At  Bromley,  in  Kent,  Geo. 

Murray,  esq.  of  Rosetnouut,  in  Ross  shire,  to 
Mary- Anne,  fifth  dau.  of  the  Utc  Rev.  J.  Hild- 

yard,  Vicar  of  Booby,  co.   Lincoln.  It.  At 

iitdtniutoo,  Geo.  Finch,  esq.  to  the  Lady  Ixiuisa 
E.  Somerset,  fifth  dau.  of  tlie  Duke  rf  Beaufort. 

 2.1.  At  St  James's,  London,  R.  O.  Cave,  esq. 

of  Castle  Otway  and  Lissoo-hall.  co.  Tippcrary, 
to  Sophia,  eldest  dau    of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 

Bart.  24.  At  Dorchester,  James  Stent,  esq. 

to  Ehaa,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col  Ilalyburton, 

7th  Fustleers  J.  8  Campbell,  M.D.  of  Doke- 

street,  Portland  pUre,  to  Margaret  Monro,  dau. 

of  the  late  E.  Penman,  esq.  At  Keonmpton, 

the  Rev.  W.  Crow,  of  Kingston,  Surrey,  to  Ann, 

fourth  dan.  of  W.  L«dham,  e^q.  x6.  At 

Bath,  the  Rev.  Heory  Cuitis  Smith,  third  son  of 
Sir  John  Wyldbore  Smith,  Bait  to  Elis  dau.  of 
the  late  Edw.  Green,  esq.  ol  Hinxtoi>hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire   At  Clapharo,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Peers,  of  Shoreham,  Sassex,  to  Harriet,  only  dau. 

of  Wm.  Smaltbone,  c»q.  At  Duton,  Major 

Chas.  Marriott, of Selleribrook,  Herefordshire,  to 
Catherine,  secoud  dao  of  the  late  Geo.  Griffin, 

e»o.  of  Newton-house,  Moatr-outhshire.  27- 

At  Walwoith,  Chas.  Orme,  esq.  of  Great  Surrey- 
street,  to  Eliaa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Kev.  Edw. 

Andrews.  LL.D.  <i  .  At  Itchen  Abbas,  Hunt*, 

Hugh,  son  of  Archd.  Bernera,  of  Wolverstone- 
park.  Suffolk,  to  J  alia  Alice,  dau.  of  the  Ute  John 

Ashtou,  esq.  of  the  Grange,  Cheshite-  30,  At 


Thoroton-ie  Fen,  Lincolnshire,  B  H.  Loo*,  esq. 
Purser,  R.N.  to  Elta.  eldest  dau.  o  the  Ute  Rev. 
W.  T.  Broadbciit,  Vicar  of  Baumber,  Lincoln- 
shire. At  Bromptoo,  the  Hon.  II.  Arundell, 

to  El «.  only  d-«u.  of  Jos.  Esdaile,  esq.  of  Sander. 

stexd  Court,  Surrey.  At  Spar* holt,  Berks,  toe 

Rev  J.  B.  Harrison,  Vicai  of  Evtrley,  N  tliamp'sh. 
to  Mary-Anne,  only  child  of  the  Utc  Rev.  John 

Hyde,  Rector  of  Stoke  Talrnage.  Oxford.  At 

Leamiugton,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ishara,  of  Lam- 
port, Northamptonshire,  so  Maitha  Jane-Elioor, 
eldc-t  dau  of  the  Ute  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  of  Har- 
rington. At  Richmond,  Surrey,  tlie  Rev.  C. 
Campbell,  to  Harntt,  daaglrer  of  A.  Home. 

esq.  of  Biltoo  Grance,  Warwickshire.  31.  At 

Wellington,  Salop,  R.  Phillips  Poole,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Lieut  Gen.  II.  Pnillips,  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  E-nvCathenne.  only  child  or  Mr.  B.  Dowoiog. 

 At  St.  Georjre  s,  Hanover-square,  S*m.  D«»i», 

esii.  to  Loui<a,  dau.  of  Gen.  Vr  Rohert  Bo  ton, 

of  Swerford-p-tk,  Oxo*.  Rev    Atwill  Lake, 

of  Wett  Walton,  No  folk,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Jas. 
Wiuter  Lrtke,  Bart,  to  Sophia,  dan.  of  the  late 
8.  Turnei,  esq.  of  Upper  Wimpole-street 

Awr.  1.  At  Gordon  Castle,  the  M  rq  of  Aber- 
rorn,  to  Lady  Louisa  Ru»«ell,  dau.  of  t**e  Duke  of 

Bedford  5.  At  Taunton,  J.  Hole,  csq.ot  Thov 

vertro.to  Mary-Ann,  seconddau  «>f  the  Ute  L  eut.- 

Col.  Kingsbury  At  St.  Uhmael'*,  Carm -rtJien- 

shire.  John  Hu«he»,  esq.  to  lsal>riUf  only  child  of 
the  Ute  Thus.  Rutsoo,  esq.  of  Colhanvereen,  Mid- 
dlesex. At   Ramsgate,  Mitchc  1  Green*w*y, 

tsq  E.I.C.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Thos  Tu- 
que:, esq.  of  Carobtsrwell-aTOvc.  f.  At  Crcdi- 

ton,  the  Rev.  Wm.  John  Phillpotts,  Vuar  of 
Grimley  aod  Hallow,  co  Worcester,  to  Louisa, 
sevenUi  dau.  of  Ute  late  J.  Buller.esq  or  Downes, 

Devon.  7.  At  Gresford,  Cjpt.  Mostyo,  R.N. 

of  Liewe^ojr,  Denbighshire,  to  Susauna,  dau.  of 
the  Ute  J.  S.  Townshvnd,  esq  of  Trevallyn  — — 
At  Rolveoden,  Kent,  Major  Willock,  to  Char- 
lotte, only  child  of  the  Re*.  Joi  n  R.  Cooosbe. 

 a  At  West  Wickham,  R.  H.  M.  Ogle,  esq. 

son  of  the  Ute  Col.  Ogle,  to  Laura  K<ughora, 
dau.  of  O.  Griffiths,  e-q.  of  Kidhmoke,  Kent. 
— -At  Chiton,  Wm.  Kay,  M.D.  of  Cheltenham, 
to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Wm.  B*t-mao. 
esq.  ot  the  Polygon.  Manchester.—— 15.  At  St. 
Paocras  New  Church,  J.  W.  Deacon,  esq.  to 
Esther- Elis.  eldest  dao.  of  T.  Cireaawood,  esq. 

or  Cumheriand-place,  Regent  s  park.  14.  At 

St.  Peter  s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Ed- 
meades,  to  Sarah,  eUe»t  dau.  of  the  late  Ma- 

toew  Uacke,  eaq.  At  Totnea,  J.  W.  C.  Whit- 

bread,  esq.  of  Loadbara-haU,  Suffolk,  to  Ellen 
Belficld,  third  dao.  of  Christ  F*iwell,  esq.— — 
>5.  At  Highgate,  W.  Lucas,  esq.  to  Maria,  eldest 

daU.ofW.  Crew,  esq.  At  Marylebone  Churth, 

the  Rev.  B.  G.  Bridges,  son  of  tnalate  Sir  Brook 
W.  Bridges,  Bart,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  Ute 
Chas.  Chaplio.  esq.  of  Blaiskoey,  co.  Lio  oln. 

 11.  At  St.  George's  Haaover  sqoare,  the 

Hon.  Geo.  Lionel  Massey,  third  sob  of  the  late 
Major  Geoeral  Lord  CUnna,  to  Rebeec*  Anna, 
widow  of  the  Ute  J.  Cann,  esq.  of  Haverhill- 

house,  Herefordshire.  *0.   At  St.  MaryJe- 

bwnne  Curch,  John  Donne,  esq.  of  Powts-ptare, 
Qaeeu-squarr,  to  Sopliia,  daoghter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Thomson,  LL.  D.  of  I^)ng  Stowe 
Hali,  Cambridgeshire.  At  Ciapham,  Edw.  Ro- 
gers, esq.  M.P.  to  Elias  Casaaiajor  brown,  d-« 
of  the  late  H-  Brown,  esq.  E.  1.  C— — At  Woot- 
ton,  Chas.  Holding,  esq.  of  Lad  rate-street,  sar- 
geon,  to  Fraoces  Susanna,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Digweed,  of  Woottoo  Vicarage,  Hants. "  41. 
John  Fitagcrald,  esq.  eldest  sou  of  J.  Fittgerald, 
esq  M.P.  of  Wherstead  lodge,  Suffolk,  to  An- 
cu*U  March,  only  d»u.  of  C.  MarcU  Pbdl  pps 
esq.  ot  Gareadon  park,  M-P  for  Leice>tershue. 

 C«.  At  Snarcston,  Edw.  Anthony  II olden. 

esq.  of  Aston  H.ll,  co.  Derby,  to  Susan  Drum- 
mond,  only  dau.  of  the  Ute  Goo.  Moore,  esq.  ot 
Appeby  Hail  and  Soarwton  Lodfe,  Leicester, 
•litre. 
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Madame  Bonaparte. 

fjttrly.  At  Rome,  a«ed  82,  Madame 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  mother  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

Jt  was  in  the  middle  of  civil  discord, 
lights,  and  skirmishes  that  Carlo  Bona- 
parte married  Letitia  Ramolini,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  young  women  in  the 
Inland  of  Corsica,  She  possessed  a  great 
firmness  of  character,  and  partook  the 
<langers  of  her  husband  during  the  years 
of  civil  war.  She  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied him  on  horseback  in  some  mili- 
tary expeditions,  or  perhaps  hasty  flights, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  the  future 
Emperor;  and  on  the  very  day  of  that 
occurrence,  having  been  induced  to  attend 
mass  (it  being  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion), she  was  obliged  to  return  home 
immediately,  and,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
prepare  a  bed  or  bed-room,  she  was  deli- 
vered of  the  future  conqueror  upon  a 
temporary  couch  prepared  for  her  accom- 
modation, and  covered  with  an  ancient 
piece  of  tapestry  representing  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad. 

Though  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Feb,  24>  1785,  she  had  already  borne 
her  husband  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
five  sons  and  three  daughters  survived 
him.    1.  Joseph,  the  eldest,  who,  though 
placed  by  his  brother  in  an  obnoxious 
situation,  as  intrusive  King  of  Spain, 
held  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  mode- 
rate man.   He  now  bears  the  name  of 
Count  Survilliers;  he  has  lived  latterly 
in  America,  and  is  now  resident  in  this 
country;  2.  Napoleon  himself;  3.  Lu- 
cien,  scarce  inferior  to  his  brother  in  am- 
bition and  talent,  but  who  disdained  to 
become  one  of  his  brother's  tributary  so- 
vereigns ;  now  Prince  of  Canino ;  4. 
Louis,  once  King  of  Holland,  now  Count 
de  St.  Leu,  and  resident  in  Italy ;  and  5. 
Jerome,  once  King  of  Westphalia,  now 
Duke  of  Montfort,  in  Wurtemburg ;  buv- 
ing  married  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temburg, and  cousin  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  bis  palace  at  Rome  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  distinguished  travellers 
from  the  North  of  Europe  who  visit 
Italy.     The  females  were:    I.  Maria- 
Anne,  afterwards  Eliza,  Grand  Duches9 
of  Tuscany ;  she  died  at  Trieste  in  1820; 
2.  Pauline,  Princess  of  Borghese;  she 
died  at  Florence  in  1825  ;  and  3.  Caro- 
line, wife  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples ; 
and  afterwards  of  Marshal  Mncdouald; 
now  living  in  Austria  as  Countess  of  Li- 
pano. 

Letitia's  mother  married  secondly  a 
Gent.  Mao.  Xovemlrr,  1932. 


Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service, 
named  Fesch,  and  was  by  him  mother  of 
Giuseppo  Fesch,  who  was  created  a  Car- 
dinal by  Napoleon  in  1803,  and  is  stitl 
living. 

The  death  of  Madame  Bonaparte  was 
reported  some  months  before  it  occurred, 
and  a  statement  of  her  will  was  then  cir- 
culated by  the  newspapers.  This  is  now 
contradicted,  and  the  following  is  given 
as  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Letitia  her- 
self to  one  of  her  friends :— It  is,  no 
doubt,  by  means  of  the  newspapers  that 
you  learnt  that  all  my  family  had  assem- 
bled around  me.  The  news  is  as  true  as 
that  of  the  millions  of  money  with  which 
the  editors  endow  me,  and  which  they 
make  me  dispose  of  in  so  strange  a  mode. 
I  am  as  isolated  as  when  you  were  at 
Rome.  The  (Cardinal  only  comes  to  see 
me  whenever  his  health  will  allow  him. 
All  my  children  are  removed  from  the 
town  in  which  I  live ;  and,  as  to  the  im- 
mense fortune  which  is  so  generously  at- 
tributed to  me,  sensible  people  might  be- 
lieve that,  if  I  were  the  mother  of  n  ban- 
ker, or  a  gambler  on  'Change ;  they  will 
never  believe  it  when  it  relates  to  the 
mother  of  Napoleon.  It  was  to  embel- 
lish and  enrich  France  that  the  Emperor 
employed  the  millions  which  he  acquired 
by  victory,  and  not  to  gorge  his  family. 
My  health  is  still  very  delicate,  and  I 
continue  to  keep  my  chamber.  Your 
affectionate 

"  Rome,  Oct.  <k 


Viscount  Harberton. 

Sept.  27.  At  Summer  Hill,  Dublin, 
aged  79,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur- James 
Pomeroy,  third  Viscount  Harberton, 
(1791),  and  Baron  Harberton,  of  Car. 
bery,  co.  Kildare  (1783). 

His  Lordship  was  born  March  3,  1753, 
the  second  son  of  Arthur  the  first  Vis- 
count, by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  Colley,  of  Castle  Carbery,  co. 
Kildare,  Esq.  and  Lady  Mary  Hamilton 
third  daughter  of  James  sixth  Earl  of 
Abercorn.  He  married,  Oct.  5,  1800, 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Thos.  Kins- 
ley, Esq.  of  Dublin,  and  succeeded  to 
the  family  titles  on  the  death  of  bis  elder 
brother  Henry,  Nov.  29,  1829,  (see  a  me- 
moir of  that  nobleman  in  our  vol.  c  pt  i. 

Dying  without  issue,  his  Lordship  is 
succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  John  Pomeroy,  Vicar  of  St. 
Anne's  parish,  Dublin ;  who  married  in 
1785  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  Jn 
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Spencer,  of  Ratlnuigan,  co.  Kildare,  Esq. 
and  has  issue.  His  third  son,  a  Lieut. 
R.N.  has  assumed  the  name  of  Colley; 
his  father  now  being  the  representative 
of  the  elder  brother  of  that  family,  of 
whom  the  younger  was  the  first  Lord 
Moroington,  and  grandfather  to  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, &c. 


Chakles  Greville,  Esq. 

Sept.  26.  At  Shepperton,  Middlesex, 
aged  57,  Charles  Greville,  Esq.  Comp- 
troller of  Cash  in  the  Excise,  Receiver- 
general  of  Taxes  in  Nottinghamshire; 
and  Secretary  of  the  Island  of  Tobago, 
brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
and  Lord  Crewe ;  father-in-law  of  Lord 
Frances  Leveson  Gower,  and  uncle  to 
Lady  Comberbere. 

He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
of  Koike  Greville,  Esq.  a  grandson  of 
Fulke  fifth  Lord  Brooke,  by  Frances, 
third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  James 
Macartney,  Esq.  He  married,  March 
31,  1793,  Lady  Charlotte  Bentinck,  eld- 
est daughter  of  William- Henry- Caven- 
dish third  Duke  of  Portland,  and  by  her 
ladyship,  who  survives  him,  had  issue 
three  sons  and  one  daughter:  1.  Charles- 
Cavendish- Kulke  Greville,  Esq.  a  clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  late  a  Lord  of 
Trade  and  Plantations ;  2.  Algernon- Fre- 
derick Greville,  Esq.  who  married  in  1823, 
Charlotte-Maria,  daughter  of  Ricbard- 
Henry  Cox,  Esq.  and  has  issue ;  3.  Hen- 
ry-William ;  and  4  Harriet- Catherine, 
married  in  1822  to  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  and  has  several  children. 


P.  T.  Wykeham,  Esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  his  seat,  Tythrop  House, 
Oxfordshire,  of  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  heart,  aged  67,  Philip  Thomas  Wyke- 
ham,  Esq. 

He  was  born  December  18,  1774,  the 
younger  son  of  William  Humphrey  Wyke- 
ham, of  Swalcliffe,  co.  Oxon,  Esq.  by  the 
Hon.  Sophia  Wenman,  daughter  of  Phi- 
lip 6th  Viscount  Wenman,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Philip  Herbert, 
of  Tythrop,  Esq.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  7th  and  last  Viscount  Wen- 
man, this  gentleman  and  bis  elder  brother 
inherited  the  estates.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded to  Thame  Park,  and  on  his  death 
in  1800  left  an  only  daughter,  the  cele- 
brated heiress  Miss  Wykeham,  who  has 
never  married.  To  the  gentleman  whose 
death  we  now  record  devolved  the  estates 
of  the  Herbert  family  at  Tythrop,  &c. 
(See  the  pedigree  of  Wykeham,  in  Ba- 
ker's History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  i. 
p.  591  j. 

Mr.  Wykeham  was  twice  married: 
first,  in  August  1805,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Fiennes  f  rotman,  of  Siston-court,  co. 


Glouc  Esq.  by  which  lady,  who  died  in 
1823,  be  has  left  two  sons,  Philip-Tho- 
mas-Herbert,  an  officer  in  the  7th  light 
dragoons,  and  Aubrey,  who  is  about  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Mr.  Wykeham's 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  his  first  cousin  Fiennes  W ykcliam 
Martin,  Esq*,  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent; 
they  were  married  Juu.  2  k  1825,  and  she 
survives  him,  without  issue.  The  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Wykeham's  death  were 
these.  He  rose  apparently  as  well  as 
usual,  partook  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
intended  to  spend  the  day  in  shooting. 
Being  in  front  of  his  mansion,  he  said  be 
must  go  in  and  sit  down  for  a  short  time  ; 
and  soon  after  entering  the  house  he  fell 
down  insensible,  and  died  before  the  ar- 
rival of  medical  assistance. 

Field-Marshal  Sia  A.  Clarke. 

Sept.  16.  At  the  vicarage  of  Llangol- 
len, where  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  niece 
Mrs.  Eyton,  aged  87,  Field- Marshal  Sir 
Alured  Clarke,  G.C.B.  Colonel  of  the 
seventh  regiment  of  foot. 

This  veteran  soldier  had  been  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the  army, 
having  entered  the  service  in  1759  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  50th  foot.  He  became  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  same  corps  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1767  was  appointed 
to  a  company  in  the  5th  foot.  In  1777 
he  became  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  7th 
foot;  in  1781  Colonel  by  brevet; in  1790 
a  Major-Gen.  In  1?{*>  be  was  appoint- 
ed Lieut-gen.  in  tbe  East  Indies,  where 
his  principal  services  were  performed; 
and  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  army  that  captured  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  arrived  only  during  the 
unexpected  struggle  with  the  Dutch.  In 
1797  be  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut. 
General;  in  1801  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  7th  foot;  in  the  following  year 
became  General  in  the  army;  and  on 
the  general  promotion  which  took  place 
soon  after  tbe  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty  in  1830,  be  was,  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hulsc  only  (the  two  senior  Generals), 
raised  to  the  unusual  rank  of  Field-Mar- 
shal. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  Bryce,  K.C.H. 

Oct.  4.  At  his  residence  in  Hanover- 
terrace,  Regent's  Park,  after  a  few  hours* 
illness,  Major- General  Sir  Alexander 
Bryce,  Knt.  K.  C.  H.  F.M.  and  K.C  and 
C.B.  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  Inspector-general  of  For- 
tifications. 

This  officer  entered  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  artillery  in  1 787,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
1793,  and  to  a  Captaincy  in  1797.  He 
served  at  that  period  for  four  years  in 
British  America,  and  one  year  in  tbe  Mc- 
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4jitern»nean.     He  was  afterwards  com-  of  Thomas  fourth  Earl  of  Westmcath). 

ananding  engineer  with  Sir  Ralph  Aber-  His  brother  Hugh  was  created  a  Baronet 

cromby's  army  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  by  King  George  III.  and  subsequently 

present  at  the  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay,  assumed  the  name  of  Nugent.    His  sister 

the  battles  of  the  13th  and  21st  of  March  is  the  present  Lady  Talbot  dc  Malahide. 

1801,  and  the  reduction  of  Rhamanie  and  General  O'Reilly  filled  in  succession  all 

Grand  Cairo.    He  directed  the  sieges  of  the  military  grades  in  the  Austrian  ser- 

Aboukir,  Marabout,  and  Alexandria,  and  vice,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Field- 

for  his  services  received  the  brevet  rank  Marshal.     Of  the  events  of  his  life, 

of  Major,  dated  on  Christmas-day  1801,  which  led  to  his  elevation,  we  attempt  not 

and  permission  to  accept  the  insignia  of  to  give  even  a  summary;  but  cannot  omit 

the  Orescent  of  the  third  class.  mentioning  the  fact,  that  "  by  the  brilliant 

He  next  served  for  three  years  in  Sicily,  charges  made  by  the  dragoons  of  O'Reilly 

where  be  commanded  a  detachment  from  were  the  remnants  of  the  Austrian  army 

Sir  John  Stuart's  army,,  which  landed  in  saved  from  annihilation  at  the  close  of 

Calabria, and  took  Diamanti,  with  twenty  the  fatal  fight  of  Austerlitz."    We  find 

pieces  of  artillery  and  forty  vessels.    In  him  subsequently,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of 

April  1808,  he  was  promoted  to  be  May,  1809,  Governor  of  Vienna.  The 

Lieut.- Colonel;  and  in  the  following  year  discomfiture  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 

he  served  as  commanding  engineer  in  the  nand's  force,  by  Napoleon,  having  brought 

bay  of  Naples,  and  at  the  siege  and  re-  the  conqueror  under  the  walls  of  the 

duction  of  taenia.    In  1810  he  was  com-  capital  of  the  Empire,  on  Gen.  O'Reilly 

manding  engineer  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  devolved  the  trying  and  difficult  task  of 

when  attacked  by  Murat.     In  conse-  making  an  honourable  capitulation  with 

quence  of  these  services,  the  insignia  of  an  enemy  flushed  with  pride  and  victory, 

a  Commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdi-  He  accordingly  deputed  the  Prince  of 

nand  and  Merit,  was  conferred  on  him  Dietrechstein,  the  burgomaster,  and  the 

by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  principal  citizens,  to  Napoleon,  who,  after 

In  1814-  he  obtained  the  brevet  of  discharging  an  invective  against  the  ob- 
Colonel,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap-  stinacy  of  the  intrepid  Archduke  Ferdi- 
pointed  Brigadier-General  in  the  Nether-  nand,  and  after  lauding  the  wisdom  and 
lands,  and  president  of  a  commission  to  presence  of  mind  of  "  le  resectable  Gene- 
examine  and  report  on  the  restoration  of  ral  0'Rcillyn.  (his  very  words ),  accepted 
the  fortresses  of  that  country.  He  was  the  terms  proposed  by  him ;  but,  in  the 
appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  fourteenth  article,  stipulated  that  General 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  O'Reilly  should  be  the  bearer  of  the 

In  1825  Sir  A.  Bryce  became  Major-  treaty  to  his  master,  in  order  to  bis  bo- 
General,  and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  nestly  exposing  to  the  Emperor  (Francis) 
Inspector.general  of  Fortifications,  an  the  true  position  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
office  the  emoluments  of  which  amount  &c.  An  important  incident  in  the  early 
to  nearly  2000/.  per  annum.  As  an  en-  part  of  General  O'Reilly's  career  is  not 
gineer  officer  he  was  considered  one  of  unworthy  of  notice,  illustrative  as  it  is  of 
the  most  able ;  and  as  a  private  individual,  the  manners  of  tbe  period,  termed  chi- 
no  man  was  more  generally  respected  and  valric,  but  which  the  fastidious  of  modern 
esteemed.  times  would  call  semi-barbaric,    fie  and 

  a  brother  officer,  the  Count  dc  Klebels- 

Count  O'Reilly.  berg,  were  rivals  in  their  pretensions  to 

IxUely.    At  Vienna,  at  the  patriarchal  the  band  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  Bohe- 

age  of  92,  Andrew  Count  O'Reilly,  Ge-  mian  heiress,  the  Countess  Wuyrbna. 

ncral  of  Cavalry  in  the  Austrian  army,  As  both  could  not  succeed,  they  deter- 

Charabcrlain,  Commander  of  the  Impe-  mined  on  removing  any  difficuty  the  lady 

rial  Military  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  might  feel  in  selection  by  a  duel  a  ou- 

Colonel  Proprietaire  of  the  3rd  regiment  trance.    The  intended  affair  was,  how- 

of  Light  Horse,  &c.  ever,  reported  to  the  authorities,  and 

This  venerable  soldier  may  be  con-  they  were  both  placed  under  arrest.  Their 
sidered  as  having  been  the  last  warrior  of  purpose  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus 
tbe  distinguished  class  of  Irish  officers,  summarily  defeated ;  they  accordingly  be- 
the  contemporaries  or  eltves  of  tbe  Lucys,  took  themselves  to  Poland,  and  there,  in 
Dauns,  Loudons,  Browns,  and  Bradys,  so  the  neutral  territory  of  Cracow,  met  and 
renowned  in  the  reigns  and  wars  of  Maria  fought  For  a  considerable  time  victory 
Teresa  and  Joseph  the  Second — that  is,  was  doubtful :  at  length,  however,  the 
during  the  seven  years'  war*  and  the  cam-  antagonist  of  O'Reilly  bit  the  dust,  but 
paigns  against  the  Turks.  Count  O'Reilly  not  until  the  latter  had  received  many 
was  the  second  son  of  James  O'Reilly,  of  dangerous  wounds.  The  lady's  affections, 
Ballincough,  county  of  Westmeath  (Ice-  hand,  and  fortune,  were  the  reward  of  the 
land),  and  Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  conqueror.  General  O'Reilly  died  child- 
Nugent,  Esq.  of  Dysart  (granddaughter  less. 
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Thomas  Trotter,  M.D.  mark  of  the  dearly-earned  gratitude  of  his 

Sept.  5.  At  his  house  in  Newcastle,  countrvraen  than  a  pension  of  5J00Z.  Hm 
Thomas  Trotter,  M.D.  formerly  Phy-  noble  friend  and  patron,  Earl  Howe,  died 
sieian  to  the  Channel  Fleet.  «  **heve  previously  to  the  tutors 

He  was  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,    retirement  from  service ;  and  his  Monody 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of    on  the  death  of  that  great  man,  *eems 
Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  medical    to  be  at  once  a  tnbate  of  tree  sorrow  and 
profession.    In  1782,  when  very  young,     a  specimen  of  sweet  and  melodious  poetry, 
he  was  appointed  Surgeon  in  the  Royal     On  his  retirement  from  the  Navy,  Dr. 
Navy;  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  scurvy     Trotter  settled  at  Newcastle,  where  he 
(first  published  in  1786)  he  says  that  he    practised  for  many  years  with  great  rej>u- 
was  the  first  member  of  his  corps  who     tation,  occasionally  amnsiug  himself  with 
whs  obliged  to  seek  employment  in  the     poetry  and  other  elegant  literary  pursuits. 
African  Trade.  On  his  return  from  Africa     His  professional  works  deservedly  rank 
in  1785  he  settled  at  a  small  town  in    high;  and  their  authority  is  frequently 
Northumberland;  and,  during  his  resi-     quoted  by  medical  prol  exxon  and  teachers, 
dencc  the  re,  he  obtained  in  1788  his     The  tides  of  his  publications  not  already 
Doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh,  the  subject     »f,n«o»ed,  are,  in  chronological  order,  as 
of  his  thesis  being  De  Ebrietate,  which     follow  :  Medical  and  Chemical  Essays 
was  praised  by  Dr.  Cullen.    In  1789,  by     1798.    Medica  Nautica,  or  an  Essay  on 
the  friendship  of  Admiral  Roddnm,  he    the  Diseases  of  Seamen.  1799,  3  vols, 
was  appointed  Surgeon  of  his  flag-ship.     fvo.    Suspina  Oceam,  a  Monody  on  the 
In  the  same  year  he  was  examined  before    late  Earl  Howe.    An  English  edition  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons    his  essay  on  Drunkenness,  1 80*.  4th  edit, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  slave-trade.     1812.    An  Address  to  the  Proprietors 
In  1790  he  published  a  «*  Review  of  the    and  Managers  of  Coal  Mines,  on  the 
Medical  department  of  the  British  Navy  M :     means  of  destroying  Damp,  1806.  A 
in  1793  he  was  appointed  Physician  to    view  of  the  Nervous  Temperament,  being 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Portsmouth,  and    a  practical  treatise  on  nervous,  bihous, 
in  the  next  year  Physician  to  the  Fleet,     stomach,  and  liver  complaints.  1812.8vo. 
Before  this  period,  the  medical  discipline     The  Noble  Foundling,  a  tragedy,  1813. 
of  the  navy  had  been  in  a  miserable  state,     A  volume  of  Poems.    Also  many  com- 
both  as  respected  the  care  of  the  men  s    mumcations  to  the  Medical  Journal,  the 
health  and  the  advancement  of  the  medical     European  Magazine,  and  other  periodical 
officers.   Dr.  Trotter,  however,  presently    works.  -tn+~A 
arranged  these  matters  in  a  systematic        A  portrait  of  Dr.  Trottej  was  painted 
manner ;  and  the  many  marks  of  respect  engraved  by  Orme  in  179G. 

which  were  shown  him,  both  by  officers   

and  seamen,  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  j        Stephen,  Esq. 

advantageous  nature  of  the  changes  which  ' 
he  effected.    A  mong  the  prisoners  taken       Oct.  10.    At  Bath,  aged  73,  James 
on  the  glorious  1st  of  June,  1794,  a  kind     Stephen,  Esq.  late  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
of  putrid  fever  arose,  which  spread  among       Mr.  Stephen  was  descended  from  a 
our  men.    By  means,  however,  of  the    respectable  family  in  the  county  of  A bcr- 
excellent  discipline  maintained,  and  the    deen,  but  was  born  at  Poole,  in  Dorset- 
laborioea  exertions  of  Dr.  Trotter  and    sbire,  and  educated  at  Winchester.  He 
those  under  him  to  stop  every  avenue  of    has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  he  owed 
infection,  the  disease  was  completely    all  that  was  good  in  his  character  to  the 
repressed.    In  the  spring  of  1795,  a  most    precepts  and  example  of  bis  mother,  a 
virulent  and  general  scurvy  broke  out  in    lady  of  the  name  of  Mibier,  an  old  family 
the  fleet ;  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it    in  the  West  of  England.   Mr.  Stephen 
was,  objected  to  applying  to  the  Board  of    lost  his  father,  who  was  also  at  the  bar, 
Admiralty  respecting  a  supply  of  fruit    in  early  life;  being  thus  left  to  his  own 
and  vegetable  food.    With  the  prompti-    resources,  he  went  to  the  West  Indies 
tude  natural  to  his  character,  and  to  the    and  practised  in  St.  Kitts  for  many  years 
conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity,  which    with  great  success.    He  there  acquired 
his  medical  sagacity  forced  upon  him,  Dr.    that  intimate  knowledge  of  colonial  law 
Trotter  himself  instantly  addressed  the    for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated ;  and, 
authorities.    By  means  of  the  fresh  vege-    with  it,  he  imbibed  that  horror  of  the 
tables  and  acid  fruits  which  were  imme-    colonial  system,  which  led  him  to  become 
diately  forwarded  by  light  waggons  to    one  of  its  most  distinguished  opponents. 
Portsmouth,  the  disease  wn»;  presently    When  he  returned  from  St.  Kitts,  he 
got  under.    After  a  long  and  laborious    obtained  a  very  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
attendance  upon  his  duties  In  the  fleet,    tice  in  the  Cockpit,  sharing  with  the  late 
and  after  suffering  hurts  which  left  their     Chief  Justice  Dallas  nearly  all  the  prize 
effects  to  increase  with  increasing  age,    appeals  that  came  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
Dr.  Trotter  received  no  more  substantial    cil.    At  that  period  the  violation  of  neu- 
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trniity  by  American  vessels  frequently  led 
to  their  capture  and  condemnation;  and 
Mr.  Stephen  was  the  first  to  direct  public 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  War  in  Dis- 
guise; or  the  Frauds*  of  the  Neutral 
Hags."    It  was  published  anonymously ; 
but  evinced  a  knowledge  and  ability  of 
pen  which  could  not  fail  to  render  its  au- 
thor a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  was  soon  seated 
in  Parliament  for  tbe  borough  of  Tralee. 
He  suggested  and  arranged  the  whole 
system  of  continental  blockade,  which, 
for  many  years,  occasioned  great  embar- 
rassment to  Bonaparte ;  and  was  the  great 
parliamentary  supporter  of  that  system, 
as  the  present  Chancellor  was  its  most 
strenuous  opponent.    Whether  it  rested 
upon  correct  or  mistaken  commercial 
principle,  it  most  undoubtedly  succeeded 
in  checking  the  hostilities  of  what  we 
may  call  the  neutral  belligerents,  and  in 
augmenting  the  difficulties  of  France.  It 
had,  too,  another  effect,  which  its  author 
had  indeed  foreseen,  but  to  which  he  was 
too  highminded  to  attach  the  least  im- 
portance— it  annihilated  the  whole  of  that 
prize-appeal  business  from  which  his  pro- 
fessional income  was  derived.    It  was  in 
consideration  of  this  generous  and  pa. 
triotic  sacrifice,  that  Mr.  Perceval  ob- 
tained for  him  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  having  previously  offered  to 
make  him  Attorney- general  or  a  puisne 
Judge,  which  Mr.  Stephen  declined. 

He  planned  a  scheme  for  the  registra- 
tion of  slaves,  the  more  effectually  to 
check  all  illicit  trading ;  but,  though  this 
scheme  has  since  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet,  after  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  refused  in  the  first 
instance  to  sanction  it. 

The  circumstances  we  are  about  to 
relate  are  supposed  to  have  completed  his 
disgust.  In  1812,  shortly  before  the 
United  States  of  America  declared  war 
against  England,  our  Ministry  made  what 
were  considered  unworthy  concessions  to 
the  said  States,  in  order  to  conciliate 
them.  The  last  sacrifice  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Ordere  in  Council,  which  affected 
the  carrying  trade  of  neutrals.  The  mea- 
sure was  to  be  debated  one  evening,  when 
Mr.  Stephen  had  prepared  an  argumenta- 
tive speech,  founded  upon  facts  and  cases 
in  point,  extracted  from  the  reports  of 
causes  tried  in  the  High  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. He  arrived  in  the  lobby,  loaded  with 
folios,  to  prove  his  case,  when  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  met  him,  and  declared  that  the 
(Cabinet  had  determined  to  give  up  the 
point,  and  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council 
without  attempting  their  defence;  re- 
questing him,  therefore,  to  desist  from 
his  well-meant  line  of  argument.  Mr. 
Stephen,  who  had  bestowed  much  labour 


on  the  subject,  was  so  much  disgusted, 
that  be  hardly  ever  spoke  again.  The 
Americans,  however,  immediately  de- 
clared war  against  the  government  which 
had  thus  abandoned  its  own  rights. 

Mr.  Stephen  had  been  elected  in  1812. 
for  East  Grinstead,  but  retired  from  Par- 
liament in  1815.  He  retained  his  office  of 
Master  in  Chancery  for  twenty  years ;  and 
then,  following  the  graceful  example  of 
Sir  William  Grant,  retired  to  spend  the 
residue  of  life  in  domestic  tranquillity. 

In  early  life,  among  other  resources 
which  difficulty  had  suggested,  he  re- 
ported in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
Afterwards,  while  he  enjoyed  a  seat  in 
that  House,  and  hnd  done  so  for  many 
years,  a  question  arose,  involving  the  ge- 
neral respectability  of  the  reporters;  when 
Mr.  Stephen,  speaking  in  their  support, 
declared  his  early  connection  with  their 
body  as  an  alliance  he  felt  glad  to  avow. 

His  anti-slavery  writings  excited  a 
powerful  influence  on  that  important 
question;  and,  in  combination  with  his 
public  speeches  and  his  private  remon- 
strances with  men  in  power,  made  the 
West  Indian  interest  regard  him  as  a 
most  formidable  antagonist  The  only 
occasions  on  which  he  latterly  appeared 
in  public,  were  at  some  of  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society; 
and  his  venerable  appearance  and  im- 
pressive address  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  Exeter- Hall,  will  long  be 
recollected,  with  melancholy  interest,  by 
those  who  were  present. 

Mr.  Stephen  was  nearly  connected 
with  Mr.  wilberforce  by  marriage,  as 
well  as  by  congeniality  of  sentiment  on 
most  subjects  of  importance.  He  was, 
like  that  celebrated  man,  a  person  of 
eminent  piety;  and  the  devout  sincerity 
of  his  religious  feelings  gave  a  grave  and 
fervid  earnestness  to  his  demeanour  when- 
ever a  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  take  a 
share  in  public  discussions. 


The  Rev.  John  Lettice,  D.D. 

Oct.  18.  At  the  vicarage-house,  Peas- 
marsh,  Sussex,  in  his  95th  year,  the  Rev. 
John  Lettice,  D.D.  Vicar  of  that  place, 
Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
form  crly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney 
Sussex  college,  Cambridge. 

He  was  born  at  Rushden  in  North- 
ampton shire,  on  the  27th  of  December 
1737.  His  father  was  the  Rector  of 
Strixton  and  Vicar  of  Bozeate,  to  which 
he  was  presented  bv  the  Spencer  family. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Newcome,  the  daughter  of  Richard  New- 
come,  the  Rector  of  Wymington,  and 
related  to  Archbishop  Newcome,  Primate 
of  Ireland.    Hi*  father*  sister  married 
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the  Rev.  W.  Cleaver,  whose  two  sons, 
William  and  Euseby,  were  elevated,  the 
former  to  the  Principalship  of  Brase- 
nose  college,  Oxford,  and  the  Bishopric 
of  St.  Asaph ;  the  latter  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin.  His  family  were 
originally  settled  at  Potton  in  Bedford- 
shire, but  his  grandfather  lived  at  Roys- 
ton  in  Hertfordshire. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  hi*  edu- 
cation at  Oakham  school,  which  he  en- 
tered about  1752,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Sidney  Sussex  college  about 
1756.    At  the  death  of  his  father  he  in- 
herited a  small  estate  at  Kimbol ton,  which 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
the  University,  and  to  do  many  acts  of 
kindness  towards  his  sisters,  three  of 
whom  settled  at  Leicester,  and  educated 
some  young  ladies  of  the  first  families  in 
the  county.    His  sister  Alice  married 
Mr.  Richard  Stephens,  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman  of  Leicester,  whom  Dr. 
Lettice  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  after  their  marriage,  and  upon 
whose  youngest  son,  Richard,  as  he  had 
chosen  the  church  as  his  profession,  he 
bestowed  much  kind  attention,  and  cor- 
responded with  him  during  his  residence 
at  Bnisenose  college  on  literary  subjects 
in  the  Latin  language.    His  sister  Mary 
died  in  1770;  and  Nichols,  in  bis  His- 
tory of  Leicester,  has  preserved  the 
*•  elegant,   truly-poetical,   and  pathetic 
epitaph,"  which  Dr.  Lettice  penned  to 
her  memory.    His  third  sister  married 
Mr.  Phipps,  of  Leicester ;  and  the  fourth 
Mr.  Kemshead,  by  whom  there  were 
several  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
extremely  attached ;  and  one  of  whom, 
Ann,  after  she  had  finished  her  education, 
by  his  advice,  in  Switzerland,  lived  with 
her  uncle  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Lettice  gave  early  indication  of 
considerable  talent  and  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  which, 
assisted  materially  by  his  exemplary  moral 
conduct,  recommended  him  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
his  college,  and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society.  He  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  that  bad  been  formed  of 
him ;  for  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  arduous  office  of  Public  Tutor,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  carrying  off  the 
Seatonian  Prize  poem,  entitled,  "  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  select  preacher  by  the  Univer- 
sity. His  fame  in  the  University  was  of 
no  ordinary  character;  and  the  Sermons 
which  he  published  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  his  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  his  eminent  piety.  He  did  not 
confine  his  poetical  genius  to  his  Prize 
Poem, — but  translated  into  blank  verse 
the  poem  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Hawkins 


Browne,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul> 
which  he  illustrated  by  a  valuable  com- 
mentary  and  learned  annotations; — bis 
object  being  to  guard  his  own  countrymen 
against  embracing  those  u  groveling  prin- 
ciples of  materialism  and  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,"  which  had  dissolved  all  the 
civil  ties  of  a  neighbouring  country,  and 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  Great  Britain 
to  their  very  foundation.  In  181 1  Mr- 
Hawkins  Browne  sent  Dr.  Lettice  a  copy 
of  his  fathers  poem,  with  the  following 
notice  of  bis  translation  in  a  blank  leaf, 
"  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  the  only  son  of 
the  author,  desires  Dr.  Lettice's  accept- 
ance of  this  fourth  edition  of  the  De 
Animi  Immortalitate,  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem,  and  of  the  high  opinion  he  enter- 
tains of  Dr.  Lettice's  translation  of  this 
poem  and  commentary  upon  it."  This 
book  Dr.  Lettice  has  bequeathed  to  bis 
nephew  the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens,  late 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford, 
and  now  Vicar  of  Belgrave,  near  Lei- 
cester. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  life,  Dr.  Let- 
tice was  passionately  fond  of  travelling, 
and  could  speak  fluently  many  of  the  mo- 
dern languages  of  Europe.  He  there- 
fore quitted  the  retirement  of  College, 
and  accompanied  Sir  Rob.  Gunning,  Bart, 
in  1768,  as  Chaplain  and  Secretary  to 
the  British  Embassy  at  Copenhagen,  and 
executed  his  office  with  much  judgment 
and  discretion  during  the  delicate  inves- 
tigation into  the  Queen  of  Denmark's  con- 
duct. During  his  residence  at  Copenhagen, 
he  educated  the  Ambassador's  family, 
and  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Danish  language;  and  being  much  pleased 
with  Baron  Hoi  berg's  **  Parallel  Lives 
of  Famous  Ladies,"  on  the  plan  of  Plu- 
tarch, he  translated  one  volume  of  that 
work ;  but,  having  never  found  leisure  to 
finish  his  translation  till  about  the  year 
1819,  when  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
language,  he  sat  down  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  with  his  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar, recovered  his  knowledge  of  it  in  no 
long  time,  and  completed  bis  translation. 
This  work  he  gave  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  44  Lady's  Magazine ; "  and  the  first  of 
those  lives  appeared  in  their  number  for 
July  1823>  under  the  name  of  "  Singbrit," 
a  lady  much  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  Denmark.  He  subsequently  spent  a 
number  of  years  as  private  preceptor  to 
many  young  persons  of  distinction,  and 
amongst  others  to  the  present  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  (Miss  Beckford),  and  visited 
several  parts  of  the  continent.  His  re- 
searches in  Herculancum  he  published 
jointly  with  his  friend  Professor  Martvn 
in  the  year  1773;  and  in  the  year  1792  he 
published  a  tour  through  Scotland  in  a 
series  of  amusing  und  interesting  letters, 
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as  it  was  at  that  time  a  country  but  little 
the  object  of  the  tourist  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Peasmarsh,  in  the 
gift  of  Sidney  college,  in  1785,  when  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Alderman  New- 
ling,  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  the  Rev. 
John  Newling,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Lichfield.  Dr.  Lettice  lost  his  first  wife 
not  long  after  their  marriage.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  married  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Hinckley,  a  physician  in  London,  by 
whom  he  bad  one  daughter,  who  also  sur- 
vives him.  He  now  seldom  quitted  his 
home,  except  on  an  excursion  to  see  bis 
relatives,  or  for  purposes  of  health ;  but 
occupied  himself  in  performing  the  useful 
but  unostentatious  duties  of  a  parish 
priest,  and  employing  bis  leisure  hours 
in  literary  pursuits.  His  exemplary  con- 
duct and  orthodox  principles  called  forth 
the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, who,  unsolicited,  presented  him 
to  a  stall  in  Chichester  Cathedral ;  indeed 
he  owed  all  his  success  in  life  to  iris  own 
worth  and  exertions. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  ninety-second 
birth-day,  be  wrote  the  following  lines  in 
answer  to  the  congratulations  of  his  niece 
Mrs.  Caldecott,  of  Holbrook  Grange, 
Warwickshire. 

O  thou  the  Evangelist,  whom  Jesus 
lov'd, 

Whose  holy  day  my  day  of  entrance  prov'd 

On  this  wide  world;  may  thy  blest  doc- 
trines guide 

My  aged  footsteps !  May  they  long  abide! 

And  may  their  sacred  truths  beam  ever 
bright !  flight, 

Let  Christians  walk  in  their  unfading 

Till  all  to  Heaven's  beatitude  attain; 

And  may  my  soul  th'  eternal  blessing  gain. 

In  the  84th  year  of  his  age  he  pub- 
lished some  44  Miscellaneous  Pieces  on 
Sacred  Subjects  in  Prose  and  Verse," 
having  a  few  years  before  sent  forth  for 
the  innocent  amusement  of  the  public, 
44  Fables  for  the  Fire-side,"  and,  44  Stric- 
tures on  Elocution,"  in  which  branch  of 
his  profession  he  eminently  excelled  An- 
other publication  of  his,  which  called 
forth  the  eulogium  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  was  a 
plan  for  the  safe  removal  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  not  military,  from  the  sea  coast, 
when  this  country  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Bonuparte.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  was  actively  and  use- 
fully employed,  and  mixed  in  society  with 
most  of  the  literary  characters  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  He#  was 
very  intimate  with  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  lite- 
rary coterie  of  Drs.  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith* 


The  village  of  Peasmarsh  being  very 
extensive,  he  found  it  necessary  for  many 
years  previous  to  bis  death,  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  curate;  but  he  himself, 
till  about  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
never  ceased  to  take  his  share  of  the 
church  duty,  and  generally  preached.  He 
had  all  his  life  enjoyed  good  health,  which 
was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  strictly 
abstemious  mode  of  life  from  his  very 
youth,  regular  habits,  and  a  mild  and  be- 
nevolent disposition;  but  he  strengthened 
a  naturally  robust  constitution  by  cold 
bathing,  and  an  invariably  regular  quan- 
tity of  daily  exercise;  to  accomplish 
which  he  built  along  thatched  shed,  which 
be  called  the  44  Palearo,"  where  he  peripa- 
teticised  with  his  family  and  friends,  when 
the  weather  would  not  allow  him  to  walk 
entirely  tub  dio.  His  health,  however, 
gave  way  about  two  years  ago  by  an  at- 
tack of  dropsy,  which  was  followed  by 
great  prostration  of  strength,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  his  whole 
life  having  been  one  uninterrupted  prepa- 
ration for  the  awful  moment  that  was  to 
close  his  mortal  career.  His  loss  was 
sincerely  felt  by  the  whole  parish,  for  tbey 
bad  not  taken  sweet  counsel  from  him  for 
so  many  years,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  God,  without  being  able  duly 
to  appreciate  his  worth  and  the  value  of 
his  religious  instructions.  His  disposi- 
tion was  mild  and  benevolent,  his  man- 
ners highly  polished,  his  learning  exten- 
sive, and  in  the  execution  of  his  pastoral 
duties  he  was  the  unflinching  advocate  of 
orthodox  principles.  As  soon  as  his  ex. 
ecutor,  Mr.  Henry  Kemshead,  his  great 
nephew,  arrived  at  the  Vicarage  house, 
the  tithe-payers  waited  upon  him,  and  re- 

Suested  the  favour  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
uct  his  funeral,  and  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  at  their  sole  cost; 
the  request  was  complied  with,  and  every 
cottage  poured  forth  its  inmates  to  fol- 
low the  mournful  train  to  the  grave,  and 
testify  their  respect  and  attachment  for 
their  venerable  old  pastor.  Gratitude, 
no  doubt,  in  some  degree  prompted  such 
a  request;  for,  upon  his  induction  into 
the  bving  in  1785^  so  desirous  was  he  to 
hve  in  harmony  with  all  his  parishioners, 
that  he  gave  an  improvident  pledge  never 
to  raise  the  tithes  during  his  incumbency, 
and  yet  so  strictly  did  he  adhere  to  his  en- 
gagement, to  his  own  annual  loss,  that  he 
never  even  attempted  to  set  aside  the 
contract.  But  the  tithe-payers  were  so 
sensible  of  the  loss  he  sustained  by  his 
honourable  adherence  to  his  engagement, 
that,  upon  some  occasions,  in  good  hop 
years,  they  presented  him  with  handsome 
presents  over  and  above  what  they  were 
bound  to  pay  him.  The  rector  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Iden  performed  the 
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funeral  sen-ice,  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing preached  an  impressive  Sermon  to 
a  numerous  congregation,  which  he  con- 
cluded in  nearly  the  following  words : 
*«  That  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  even 
in  these  evil  days,  when  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  did  their  duty,  they  were  sure,  as 
in  this  case,  to  reap  their  reward  in  the 
love  and  attachment  of  their  flocks."  His 
remains  were  interred,  in  accordance  with 
the  offer  of  Herbert  B.  Curteis,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  Sussex,  the  la  v-im  propria  tor  of 
the  parish,  in  the  chancel,  tinder  that  altar 
from  which  lie  had  for  forty-seven  years 
distributed  the  bread  of  life,  and  cheered 
many  a  fainting  heart. 


Rev.  John  Farrf.nt. 

The  Rev.  John  Farrent,  son  of  John 
Farrent,  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  and  Eliza, 
beth  Gates,  was  born  at  Palgrave  in  Suf- 
folk, 15  Dec.  1783,  while  the  small-pox 
was  prevalent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Waveney.  He  was  designed  to  be  a  sur- 
geon; but  lie  ton'  the  completion  of  his 
medical  studies  he  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and  became  a  preacher  among 
the  Wesleyans :  at  length,  being  led  by 
the  force  of  his  own  reasoning  to  declare 
himself  a  Baptist,  he  was  baptized  in 
the  open  air,  at  Forncett  St.  Peter's  in 
Norfolk,  March  1812.  After  labori- 
ously preaching  in  various  parts  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  he 
settled  as  pBstor  of  a  small  church  at 
Isleham  in  the  last-named  county; 
whence  he  finally  removed  to  London  in 
1817;  and  early  in  the  following  year  he 
accepted  the  pastorship  of  a  small  but  an- 
cient church  *  of  the  new  or  Trinitarian 
coimectionof  General  Baptists, in  Chapel- 
place,  Suffolk-street,  Southwark.  Here 
he  continued  the  rest  of  his  life,  unosten- 
tatiously performing  his  public  duties,  in 
a  laborious  and  useful  manner. 

He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  reasoning  and  memory ;  which 
applying  to  moral  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, and  adding  thereto  a  good  stock  of 
philology,  he  became  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession.   His  eloquence  was  usually  re- 


*  Founded  about  the  year  1674,  and 
formerly  worshipping  in  Duke-street,  in 
*  the  Park."  Having  dwindled  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  and  neglected  to  fill 
up  the  number  of  trustees,  the  chapel, 
burying-ground,  and  a  house  or  two  be- 
longing to  them,  were  seized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  surviving  trustee,  in  1799; 
from  which  time  the  society  had  only 
temporary  places  of  worship,  until  18()9, 
when  the  present  chapel  was  built.  The 
pastorship  shares  in  a  liberal  old  endow- 
ment provided  by  the  will  of  Captain 
Pierce- John. 


strained  by  an  instructive  gravity;  bnt 
when  he  gave  up  the  reins,  his  persuasive- 
ness was  irresistible.  Being  too  diffident 
to  publish  his  theological  writings,  he 
has  only  left  in  print  specimens  of  what 
he  could  have  done,  namely,  a  Sermon 
intitled,  "  Immersion  of  Believers  the 
Baptism  of  the  New  Testament "  (preach- 
ed n  April,  1822,  pp.  35,  8vo.).  and 
many  very  choice  papers  on  the  "  Facul- 
ties of  the  Human  Mind,"  and  on  "  the 
Passions,"  published  during  the  three  last 
years,  in  the  Sunday  School  Teacher*' 
Magazine.  The  republication  of  these 
is  contemplated,  with  original  pieces  se- 
lected from  his  voluminous  papers  in  the 
writer's  possession. 

His  bodily  strength  and  activity  were 
uncommonly  great.  When  young,  he  was 
raised  from  rank  to  rank  as  a  volunteer, 
until  he  was  reputed  the  best  swordsman 
in  three  counties.  In  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  life  he  renewed  the  field-exercises 
of  his  youth  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
nntil  he  became  a  most  accomplished 
sportsman.  On  the  20th  of  December 
last,  a  fragment  of  a  copper  cap  was 
thrown  into  his  right  eye,  whilst  using  a 
percussion-gun;  in  extracting  which,  he 
was  miserably  mangled  by  an  operator 
of  great  name  and  fame,  and  hardly  re- 
covered his  strength  with  the  loss  of  his 
eye,  after  many  weeks  of  darkness  and 
motionlessness.  The  shock  which  his 
nerves  received  in  this  affliction,  made 
him  nnable  to  bear  his  wonted  exertions ; 
and,  combined  with  new  troubles,  brought 
on  epileptic  fits,  which  ended  in  brain- 
fever,  under  which  his  vast  mind  sank  hi 
insensibility,  and  he  died  after  sixteen 
days'  illness,  on  the  4-th  of  October,  1832, 
when  he  had  almost  completed  his  forty- 
ninth  year. 

He  was  buried  in  the  vault  under  Mr. 
Knight's  chapel,  in  Long-lane,  South- 
wark, on  the  9th  of  the  same  month; 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  pronounced 
an  interesting  address  to  the  mournful 
spectators.  He  was  twice  married ;  and 
has  left  four  daughters  by  his  former  wife- 
Sophia  Reement ;  and  by  his  widow, 
Sophia  Todd,  an  only  son,  John  Frederic 
Farrent,  born  Sept.  9,  1823.  His  library 
passed  under  Messrs.  Sotheby's  hammer, 
on  the  Kith,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  the 
past  month,  November.  W.  H.  B. 

Ma.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Oct.  1 1.  At  Pimlico,  in  bis  82nd  year, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

This  individual,  about  forty  years  ago, 
attained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  by  being 
an  active  propagator  of  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  one  of  the  found- 
ers (and  Secretary)  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  and  the  subject  of  an 
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unsuccessful  Government  prosecution,  in 
association  with  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall, 
Holcroft,  and  others,  in  the  year  17M. 

Hardy  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  and 
kept  a  shop  in  Fleet-street.  Notwith- 
standing his  fiery  political  temperament, 
he  was  a  man  of  kindly  private  feelings. 
We  have  heard  an  amusing  instance  of 
his  generosity.  Some  time  after  his  trial, 
the  wife  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury  which 
tried  him  was  accidentally  tempted,  with- 
out noticing  his  name,  to  make  a  purchase 
at  his  shop.  Upon  her  giving  her  address, 
Hardy  exclaimed,  44  Pray,  Madam,  are 
you  related  to  that  worthy  man  who  was 
the  foreman  at  my  trial  ?    Jf  so,  I  cannot 
take  your  money.    I  beg  your  acceptance 
of  the  shoes."   Now,  it  so  happened  that 
the  gentleman  in  question,  although  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  in  justice  to  co- 
incide in  Hardy's  acquittal,  was  in  his 
personal  opinions,  a  decided  Tory,  and  as 
warmly  reprobated  Hardy's  principles  as 
man  could  do.    The  lady,  on  perceiving 
the  faux  pa*  she  had  made,  retreated  in 
precipitation;  nor  was  her  story,  even  at 
the  best  she  could  make  of  it,  very  ac- 
ceptable to  her  husband. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
thing  remarkable  in  Hardy's  subsequent 
career.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Radical  dinners  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  and  kept  up  his  connection  with 
the  leading  men  of  that  party.  His  poli- 
tics, however,  did  not  keep  bis  pot  boil- 
ing ;  and  latterly  Sir  Francis  Burdett  bad 
mainly  contributed  to  his  support  and 
that  of  his  sister  and  companion.  At  the 
period  of  his  decease  he  was  engaged  in 
printing  his  own  Memoirs,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  a  short  time. 

It  being  considered  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Hardy  that  the  justice  of  his  politi- 
cal views  have  been  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  his  obse- 
quies were  made  the  occasion  of  a  sort  of 
popular  triumph,  and  a  funeral  oration  d 
la  Franfaue.  The  body  was  conveyed  in 
u  hearse  from  Pimlico,  followed  by  two 
mourning  coaches.  Several  other  coaches 
joined  the  procession  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  followed  four  abreast. 
In  this  order  the  procession  moved  along 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  the  City,  to 
Bunhill-fields  burying  ground.  After  the 
funeral  service  had  been  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rice,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  44  an  ac- 
tive and  zealous  ref  ormer, "  Mr.  Thelwall, 
the  aged  survivor  of  the  trials,  addressed 
a  crowd  of  many  thousand  persons.  His 
oration  chiefly  consisted  of  a  tirade 
against  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  fellow  ministers, 
especially  Sir  John  Scott,  who  was  then 
Attorney  -  general ;  but  one  passage  is 
worthy  of  record,  particularly  as  the  as- 
Gekt.  Mao.  November,  1832. 
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semblage  seemed  duly  to  appreciate  its 
application  to  a  notorious  modern  44  agi- 
tator." He  said  that  4<  Hardy  and  those 
that  acted  with  him  bad  always  borne  in 
view  this  principle,  which  he  begged  to 
impress  on  all  those  who  entered  seriously 
into  political  life— that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  agitate  the  country  against  the 
existing  government,  unless  he  is  resolved 
to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  is  ready 
to  lay  it  down  at  an  instant's  warning, 
rather  than  apostasize  from  his  princi- 
ples, or  even  retire  in  the  hour  of  peril.* 
This  sentiment  (says  the  Times)  was 
followed  by  a  subdued  cheer,  which  run 
through  all  tlic  crowd. 

M.  Pons. 
M.  Jean  Louis  Pons,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  (whose  death  was  recorded 
in  our  last  vol.  pt.  ii.  477,)  was  for  many 
years  employed  at  the  Observatory  at 
Marseilles;  where,  though  his  means 
were  extremely  limited,  he  became  uni- 
versally known  for  his  steady  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  comets:  an  attention 
which  procured  him  the  medal  of  the  As- 
stronomical  Society  of  London.    In  the 
summer  of  1819,  Maria  Louisa,  Duchess 
of  Lucca,  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  Baron  Zach  respecting  the  en- 
dowment of  a  first-rate  observatory  at 
Lucca;  desiring  him  to  solicit  an  as- 
tromer  of  known  eminence  to  preside. 
Three  names  were  immediately  suggested ; 
Encke,  Littrow,  and  Pons:  and,  as  the 
two  former  had  received  appointments  in 
their  own  countries,  the  choice  fell  on  the 
latter.    In  the  mean  time  the  Baron  had 
repaired  to  Lucca,  in  order  to  select  the 
site  and  direct  the  erection  of  the  re- 
quired edifice.    It  was  100  feet  long,  by 
30  in  breadth,  independent  of  dwelling 
apartments ;  and  was  built  on  a  hill  in  the 
royal  park  of  La  Marlia,  four  miles  from 
the  city,  with  an  excellent  command  of 
horizon ;  and  was  munificently  furnished 
with  instruments  of  the  best  description. 
M.  Pons  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of 
of  44  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer  Royal, 
Director  of  the  Astroscopic  department  of 
the  Observatory,  and  Eraerito  Professor 
of  the  Royal  Lyceum."    Amongst  other 
arrangements  was  the  payment  of  100 
dollars  from  the  queen's  purse,  for  every 
comet  that  might  be  discovered ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  M.  Pons,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  detected  the  one  forming  an 
isosceles  triangle  with  7  and  ft.  firginit. 
From  such  a  commencement,  the  astro- 
nomical world  had  great  reason  to  form 
high  expectations;  especially  as  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  observations  should  be 
published  annually,  af  ter  the  manner  of 
those  at  Greenwich.    But  the  energy  of 
the  institution  was  spent  in  its  mere  erer- 
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tion;  it  promised  much,  but  performed 
npthing;  and,  after  lingering  in  existence 
about  four  years,  it  was  at  length  for- 
mally abolished.  M.  Pons,  after  this 
diMippoinniu  ;it,  continued  to  observe  with 
such  means  as  he  could  obtain;  till  Leo- 
pold 11.  invited  liim  to  Florence,  on  con- 
ditions as  honourable  as  magnificent.  Me 
accordingly  went  thither  in  July  lS2o, 
after  having  i  ust  recognised  Encke's  comet 
at  Lucca,  before  bis  departure.  The  pre- 
vious computation  of  its  return  had  been 
a  guide  to  bis  researches ;  vet  it  proved 
the  excellence  of  his  eye  at  tiie  age  of  04, 
as  he  saw  it  long  before  any  one  else. 

CLEBGT  DECEASED. 

Aug.  17.  At  Boynton,  Yorkshire, 
aged  86,  che  Rev.  Thomns  Simpson,  for 
fifty-six  years  Perpetual  Curate  of  Boyn- 
ton, and  vicar  of  Carnaby,  Auburn,  and 
Fraislhorpe,  to  all  which  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  William  Strickland. 

Aug.  18.  At  Greenwich,  aged  82,  the 
Her.  James  Payne  George,  M.A.  of 
Einan.  coll.  C«mb.  1785. 

Aug.  10.  In  Devonshire-place,  aged 
78,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephens,  of  Soutbfield, 
Tunbridge,  Kent. 

Aug.  20.  Aged  73.  the  Rev.  John 
JVhitehurit,  Rector  of  Newton,  Suffolk. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  as  Uth  Senior  Optime,  1783;  M.A. 
1786;  and  be  wax  presented  to  his  living 
by  his  college  in  1810. 

Aug.  2a.  At  Droitwich,  the  Rev. 
Gregory  Hicks,  Fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  where  be  attained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  180$. 

Aug.  26.  At  Leamington,  after  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  the  Rev.  RtAert  Beehoe 
Radcliffe,  Rector  of  Ashby  de-la-Zouch, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
He  was  lately  Fellow  of  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  B.A. 
1821,  M.A.  182..;  and  was  presented  to 
Asbby  in  1828  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

Aug.  27.  At  Hill-house,  Twyford, 
Berks,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Thomas  KisdeU. 

Sept.  L  At  bis  father's  at  Epsom, 
aged  28,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bridges  Richards. 
He  was  a  Fellow  Commoner  and  B.A. 
of  Jesus  college,  Oxford. 

Sept.  2.  At  his  father's  Wincktou,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Penrudduckr,  Vicar  of  Comp- 
ton  Cbamberlayne,  Wilts.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Tbos.  Penruddocke,  esq., 
and  was  a  member  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford. 

Sept  3-  At  Wye  college,  Kent,  aged 
44,  the  Rev.  IVtUiam  Moms,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Wye.  He  was  of  All  Souls' 
college,  Oxlord,  M.A.  lb!2;  and  was 
presented  to  Wye  in  1817  by  the  Earl  of 
Wiie-helsea. 
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Lovdon  Deaths. 

Oct.  3.  At  Hampstead,  aged  83,  Mary 
widow  of  J.  Sevcrne,  esq,  of  M  under - 
field  House,  Herefordshire. 

Oct.  Jo.  At  Edmonton,  aged  77, 
Sarah,  wife  of  T.  L.  Tweed,  esq. 

Oct.  1.5.  At  St.  Katharine's  Repenfs 
Park,  aired  Wi.  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  L.  Ni'.'olav,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  Vicar  of  St.  Os- 
wald's, Durham. 

At  Hampstead,  George  Vincent  Jo- 
seph, fourth  son  of  James  WbeWe,  e»q. 
of  Woodley-lodge,  Berks. 

Oct.  16.  At  Blackheatb,  Eleanor,  wi- 
dow of  John  Taylor,  of  Orshalton  Park, 
esq.  whom  she  survived  only  three 
months. 

In  Torrington-sqtiare,  aged  W,  Mary- 
Esther,  youngest  nan.  of  late  Abraham 
Cumberbatch  Sober,  esq. 

Oct.  22.  Aged  87.  Jane,  refict  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Taylor,  M.A. 

At  Duke-st.  Manchester-sq.  Anne, 
wife  of  Chas.  Noverre,  esq. 

Oct.  2a.  In  Spring  <ynrdens,  at  the 
house  of  his  grandfather  John  Hawea, 
esq.,  aged  18.  Lieut.  Thomas  Keightly, 
Madras  Engineers. 

Mr.  John  Bump  as,  bookseller,  Of 
Skinner-street.  He  drowned  himself  in 
the  Surrey  Canal,  having  shown  symp- 
toms of  insanity  some  days  before.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  six  children* 

Oct.  28.  At  Clapton,  aged  87,  the 
widow  of  Thos.  Sikes,  esq.  of  Hackney. 

Oct.  29.  In  Grafton- st.  Fttwoy-sq. 
Johu  B.  Cobb,  esq.  late  of  the  East  India- 
house. 

At  Greenwich,  Anne,  widow  of  Gen. 
G.  Bridges,  Royal  Eng. 

Oct.  30.  At  Cold  Harbour-lane,  Sur- 
rey, aged  85,  Temperance,  relict  of  W. 
Bridges,  esq. 

iMtcty.  Aged  80,  Bent  Ball.  esq.  for- 
merly Capt  in 63d  regt  and  oneofthefew 
surviving  officers  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  which  he  received  rhree 
musket  balls  in  different  narts  of  his  body, 
one  of  which  never  could  be  extract cd. 

In  C ha iles-court,  Drury-laiie,  the  no- 
torious »*  Lady  Barrymore."  She  liad 
passed  from  the  drawing-room  of  a  profli- 
gate peer  to  the  lowest  grade  of  prostitu- 
tion. She  had  been  brought  160  times 
to  Bow-street  Office  on  charges  of  drunk- 
enness atid  rioting,  and  possessed  great 
pugilistic  skill  and  strength  ;  but,  when 
kept  sober  in  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell, 
proved  an  useful  and  trustworthy  assist- 
ant as  matron  of  the  female  prisoners. 

Xuv.  I.  Frances  Eleanor,  wife  of  M*. 
Edm.  Chambers,  of  Great  Pulteney-st. 
and  Radway,  Warw. ;  grand-daughter  of 
l  ite  Oipt.  Foiteseue,  R.N.,  of  Cookhill, 
eo.  Worcester. 

At  Brompton,  Mrs  Susannah  Curtis, 
late  of  Park-lane,  widow  of  John  Curtis, 
esq.  M.P. 
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Xov.  2.    At  Old  Brorapton,  Frances-  head  Magdalen,  Dorset,  and  2nd  dau.  of 

Dorothy,  wife  of  F.  CresswelL  esq.  and  Dr.  Mansel,  late  Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Bristol, 

mother  of  C.  Crcsawcll,  esq.  Recorder  Dorset.— Oct  21.    Aged  16,  Laura- 

of  Newcastle.  Sab  in*,  dan.  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dugdell, 

Aw.  5.    At  Hanover- terrace,  Regent's  Rector  of  Kington  Magna. 

Park,   aged  (J5,   Ilelenora,   widow  of  Oct.  22.     At  Lyme,  aged  80,  John 

Claud  Alexander,  esq.  of  Ballocbiuyle,  Chamber*,  esq.  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 

N.  B.,  dam  of  the  late  Sir  Win.  Max-  ration,  and  recently  superam mated  from 

well,  Bart,  of  SpingkelL  the  Customs,  having  bean  Collector  at 

Xov.  6.    Alary,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Lyme  many  years. 

Rev.  Charles  Perceval.    She  was  the  Diuuam. — Xov.  3.     At  Cockerton, 

only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Primatt  Knapp,  aged  78,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Ro- 

wa*  married  April  21,  1829,  and  had  is-  bmson,  esq. 

sue  a  daughter,  born  in  1831.  4  Essex.— Sept.  29.     At  Whitehall, 

Xov.  7.    At  Southampton-row,  aged  near  Colchester,  aged  68,  Samuel  Bow- 

65,  Isaac  Tooke,  esq.  tree,  esq. 

In  Cadogan-pl.  aged  70,  B.  Freeland,  (Jet-  30.    At  Dedham,  aged  69,  Jen- 

esq.  ney,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Thompson,  for- 

Xoo.  9.    In  Charlotte-st  Portland.pl.  merly  of  Southwold,  esq.  and  relict  of 

aged  72,  LieuUCoL  Robert  Broughton,  taut.  James  Welsh,  R.N. 

of  E.  I.  C's  Service.  Gloucester. — Sept.  21.    At  Bristol, 

X<*.  10.    In  Lamb's  Conduit-st  Mr.  aged  48.  Anne,  wile  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 

E.  Woodfall,  late  of  the  War  Office.  P.  Bullock,  Minister  of  St  Paul's. 

Aw.  17.    In  Upper  Bedford-pL  aged  Sept.  25.    At  Cheltenham,  Elizabeth, 

21,  Eliza- Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  late  wife  of  Joseph  Overbury,  esq.  late  of 

Wm.  Potts  Gregg,  esq.  barrister.  Mccklenhurg-pq. 

Nov.  19.     In  Lambeth  Workhouse,  Sept.  27.  At  the  Hot  wells,  Catherine- 
aged  40,  Mrs.  E.  Beverley,  an  actress  of  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  late  Rev.  Chas. 
some  celebrity  at   Covent-garden  and  Henry  Parry,  Vicar  of  Speen,  Berks. 
Drury-laive  Theatres.    Some  years  since  Sept.  29.    At  Bristol,  Lt.  Wybrants, 
her  husband  was  proprietor  or  lessee  of  67th  Foot 

the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres.    She  had  Lately.    At  Eastbaeb,  aged  89,  James 

subsisted  by  writing  pamphlets  of  doggrel  Machen,  esq. 

verses,  which  she  sold  for  a  shilling  each.  Oct.  2,    At  Newland,  Mary- Ann,  wife 

Aw.  22.    At  Kensington,  aged  88,  of  the  Rev.  G.  Ridour,  LL.B. 

Robert  Barlow  Pratt  esq.  Oct.  15.    In  her  84th  year,  Mrs.  Sarah 

At  Stamford-hill,  aged  72,  James  Col-  Estlin,  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late 

lins,  esq.  Rev.  Dr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol. 

  Oct.  29.    At  Cheltenham,  aged  42,  Mr. 

Berks — Oct  9.  At  Windsor  Castle,  Charles  Crisp,  one  of  the  managers  of 
Milicent-  Wilbelmina,  youngest  dau.  of  that  theatre ;  and  on  the  same  day,  at  La- 
William  Monsell,  esq.  kenheath,  Suffolk,  aged  20,  his  2nd  son, 

Cahrridce.— Oct  24.   Elizabeth,  wife  Mr.  John  Crisp, 

of  Wm.  Mortlock,  esq.  of  Meldreth.  Xov.  7.    At  Clifton,  aged  72,  Mary, 

Cork  wall. — Oct.  1.    At  Sancret  Mr.  relict  of  Edward  Thomas,  esq.  of  Eg- 

Riehard  Saundry,  aged  75;  he  was  the  Iwysnewyd,    Glamorganshire,  youngest 

champion  of  Cornwall  for  30  years,  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Thomas,  A.M. 

threw  Parkins  and  all  the  wrestlers  in  the  many  years  Rector  of  Tortworth,  Glouc. 

county  for  many  years.  ud  Chancellor  of  Llandaff. 

Derby. —  A'eu.   12.     At  Backwell,       Hants  Sept.  20.     At  Portsmouth, 

Mary- Ann  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Nor-  aged  18,  Henrietta- Elizabeth,  2nd  dau. 

man  Uniacke,  esq.  of  Capt  Rainier,  C.B.  of  the  Britannia. 

Devon.— Oct   la     At  Devonport,  Sept.  28.    At  Wallop,  aged  67,  James 

aged  54,  P.  Campbell,  esq.  Captain  in  the  Blunt  esq. 

22dfoot  Oct.  15.    At  Chilton  Candover,  aced 

Oct.  15,    Aged  83,  ML  Dyer,  esq.  late  6,  Augusta- Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

of  Alphington,  and  formerly  of  the  island  Rev.  William  Berry,  of  Tarrant  Hinton, 

of  Tortola.  Dorset 

Mary,  wife  of  Charles  Gordon,  esq.  Oct  22.    At  West  Cowes,  aged  31, 

of  Wiscombe  Park.  Carew  Bonham  Hopkins,  esq.  of  A  Ires - 

Devon. — Oct  18.    At  Honiton,  aged  ford,  and  of  Wilmington,  Kent 

47,  the  widow  of  J.  Toning,  esq.  of  Xov.  10.    At  Andover,  aged  7  k,  Geo 

Kingsbridge.  Barnes,  esq. 

Oct  19.  At  Budley  Salterton,  Anne,  Xov.  1 1.  At  Winchester,  aged  44, 
2d  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Jarratt,  Vicar  of  Thomas  Archer  Davis,  esq.  of  the  Corn- 
Wellington,  Somerset  missariat  Department 

Xov.  8.    At  Torquay,  Anne,  wife  of  At  Andover,  in  his  70th  year,  Ralph 

the  Rev.  Edw.  Peacock,  Vicar  of  Fife-  EtwalL  esq. 
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Hereford — Nov.  17.  At  Wigmore, 
R.  Oakley,  esq.  of  Pen  Park,  near 
Bristol. 

Herts.— Oct.  20.  At  Felden,  J.  Gos- 
nell,  esq. 

Oct.  22.  At  Misley  Hall,  near  Hert- 
ford, the  seat  of  his  uncle  George  Fir- 
min,  esq.  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
his  gun,  aged  18,  Robert,  only  son  of 
Robert  Willson,  of  Bedford. 

Nov.  3.  At  East  Barnet,  aged  85, 
Thos.  Lambert,  esq.  many  years  resident 
at  Oporto. 

Kent  Oct.  11.    At  Maidstone,  aged 

57,  William  Scudamore,  esq. 

Oct,  26.  At  Milton,  near  Gravesend, 
Sarah,  third  dan.  of  late  N.  Warren,  esq. 
M.  P.  of  Nielstown  House,  near  Dublin. 

Nov.  16.  At  Oak  Bank,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  aged  61,  the  Right  Hon.  Catherine- 
Anne,  Countess  of  Aboyne.  She  was 
the  younger  dau.  of  Sir  Chas.  Cope,  the 
2d  Bart,  of  Brewern  in  Oxfordshire,  by 
Catherine  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Cecil  Bis- 
shopp,  afterwards  Countess  of  Liverpool. 
Her  elder  sister  was  Arabella-Diana, 
Duchess  of  Dorset  and  Countess  Whit- 
worth.  She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne  April  4,  1791,  and  has  left  six 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Nov.  18  At  Boughton  Hares,  near 
Faversham,  aged  73,  John  Hebday  Lade, 
esq.  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  for- 
merly Ensign  in  the  39th  regt.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Lade,  esq.  (de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Kentish  family) 
by  Hester,  daughter  of  Hills  Hebday,  of 
Feversham,  esq. 

Nov.  26.  At  Beckenham,  Catherine, 
wife  of  Captain  Godby,  R  N. 

Lancashire.  —  ^.  22.  Aged  43, 
Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  J  as.  Booth,  Preston, 
niece  of  Thos.  Brayshaw,  esq.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Sept.  24.  At  the  house  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Joseph  Radford,  Manchester, 
aged  76,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Harvey,  solicitor,  Cambridge,  and  sister 
to  late  Col.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  E.I.C. 

Oct.  10.  Aged  40,  Mr.  John  Hamp- 
•on,  of  the  firm  of  Hampson  and  Had- 
field,  printers,  Manchester.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  botany  and  entomology.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  fifty 
printers. 

Lf.icestersu.~- Oct  14.  At  Cattborp, 
H.  Blackmore,  esq.  late  of  LovelVcourt, 
London. 

Lately.  In  his  100th  year,  Mr.  T. 
Waite,  grazier,  Seal  ford. 

Nov.  6.  At  Prestwold-hall,  Miss 
Emma  Dugdale,  sister  to  Richard  Strat- 
ford Dugdale,  esq.  of  Mere  vale  Hall,  co. 
Warw.  and  to  Wm.  Packe,  esq.  of  Prest- 
wold.  She  was  the  4th  and  youngest 
dau.  of  Richard  Geast,  esq.  of  Blithe 
Hull,  co.  Wa¥w.  by  Penelope-Bate,  eld- 
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est  dau.  of  Francis  Stratford,  esq.  of 
Mere  vale. 

Norfolk.— Oct.  22.  Aged  22,  Louisa 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Smetham, 
esq.  of  Lynn. 

Northumberland.  —  Sept.  8.  At 
South  Shields,  of  cholera,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Henry  An^as,  son  of  the  late  Caleb  An- 
gas,  esq.  of  Newcastle.  For  many  years 
past  he  had  devoted  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  fortune,  to  the  interests  of  bene- 
volence and  religion.  It  was  by  him  that 
the  baptist  churches  in  this  country  were 
brought  into  close  acquaintance  with  the 
followers  of  the  celebrated  Menno  Si- 
mons, a  pious  and  retiring  denomination 
of  Protestants  stretching  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Mr.  Angus  visited  most  of  their  churches 
brought  before  them  the  principles  and 
object  of  the  baptist  missions  to  tbe  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  secured  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  diffusing  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth.  It  is  to  Mr.  Angas's  pen  that 
the  English  Christian  is  indebted  for  the 
only  authentic  account  of  the  present 
state  of  that  sect. 

Sept.  27.  At  Newcastle,  aged  30,  Wal- 
ter Skerret  Morson,  esq.  M.D. 

Sept.  2a  At  Tynemouth,  aged  64, 
Wm.  Wood,  esq.  the  inventor  of  patent 
felt  for  the  sheathing  of  ships. 

Nov.  4.  At  the  house  of  his  brother, 
in  Newcastle,  aged  51,  Mr.  John  Potter, 
2nd  son  of  Wro.  Potter,  esq.  of  Wal- 
bottle.  Though  somewhat  eccentric  in 
his  manners,  and  distinguished  by  habits 
of  a  very  frugal  and  almost  self-denying 
order,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  lite- 
rary attainments,  imbued  with  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  had  ussisted  his  know- 
ledge, both  of  men  and  things,  by  foreign 
travel.  He  walked  over  the  celebrated 
field  of  Waterloo  only  a  very  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  grand  contest.  He  has 
left  considerable  property ;  and,  among 
other  benevolent  bequests,  has  left  2<XV. 
to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 

Nov.  9.  At  Blenkinsopp,  Hannah,  re- 
lict of  tbe  Rev.  E.  Dawkins,  of  Port  man - 
square. 

Notts. — Nov.  24*  At  Norton,  near 
Worksop,  aged  82,  Edward-Ephraim 
Pote,  esq.,  many  years  resident  at  Parna, 
in  Bengal,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Kings 
College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Foundation  at  Eton  in 
1768.  Mr.  E.  E.  Pote  was  the  youngest 
and  sole  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pote,  formerly  bookseller  at  Eton,  who 
died  in  1787. 

Somerset. — Oct.  t.  Near  Taunton, 
Henry- Saville  Shepherd,  esq.  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  2nd  son  of  Saville  W.  Shepherd, 
esq.  late  of  Coxside,  near  Plymouth. 

Oct.  <k    At  Kevnsham,  aged  84,  Sa- 
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muel-Surtees  Swinburn,  esq.  formerly  of  citor  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  Lon- 

Midhurst,  Sussex.  don,  und  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 

Oct.  5.  At  Bath,  aged  44,  John  Maule,  Broughton,  M.  A.  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 

esq.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Maule,  Bristol 

many  years  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hos-  Warwick — Oct.  27.  At  Edgbaston,  in 

pita),  and  Rector  of  Horeeheath,  Camb.  in  bis  65th  year,  Thos.  Messenger,  esq. 

Oct.  7.    At  Bath,  aged  70,  Owen  El-  Oct.  30.    At  Leamington,  aged  72, 

lis,  esq.  Eyton,  Denbighshire.  Dorothy- Hill,  wife  of  Mr.  Brown  (pro- 

Oct.  18.  At  Bath,  Eliz.-Ann-Sargent,  prietor  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Henley- 
youngest  dau.  of  late  Judge  Crookshank,  m-Arden)  and  daughter  of  late  Henry 
of  Newton  Park,  Ireland.  Shuttleworth,  esq.  of  Great Bowden,Leic. 

At  Wells,  Elizabeth- Treebee,  widow  Nov.  &  At  Edgbaston,  aged  70,  John 

of  Wm. -Augustus  Dobbin,  esq.  chief  in  Moreton  l^edsam,  esq. 

council  of  Masulipatara  in  India.  Nov.  9.    Laura,  dau.  of  late  Bayes 

Oct.  24.    At  Bath,  aged  82,  Joseph  Cotton,  esq.  of  Kenilworth. 

Sigmond,  esq.  Nov.  19.  At    Birmingham,  aged  19, 

At  Bristol,  aged  64s  James  Dew,  M.D.  Marian,  youngest  daughter  of  late  Rev. 

Oct.  28.    At  Bath,  Sarah,  relict  of  Thos.  Davis,  of  Newnham,  Hants,  and 

Col.  Harltain.  sister  to  Dr.  Birt  Davies,  of  Birmingham. 

Suftolk.— Sept.  13.    In  the  house  of  Wilts.— Nov.  12.   At  Mere,  aged  77, 

her  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Henry  Uptboff,  Thos.  Latimer,  esq.  for  nearly  fifty  years 

Huntingfield,  aged  13,  Frances,  3rd  dau.  a  much  esteemed  surgeon  of  that  town, 

of  Thos.  Tindal,  esq.  of  Aylesbury.  Worcester. — iMtcly.  At  Malvern,  in 

Surrey.— Sept.  29.     At  Wevbridge,  his  60th  year,  Robert  Bellers,  esq.  late 

Anne,  widow  of  Keene  Z.  Stables,  esq.  surgeon  60th  foot. 

of  Abingdon-st.  Nov.  5.    At  Lark  Hill,  near  Worccs- 

Oct.  18.    At  Fetcham,  H.  C.,  widow  ter,  at  an  advanced  age,  Lucy,  widow 

of  T.  Bevan,  esq.  of  Charles  Browne,  of  Marchwiel  haH, 

Oct.  22.    At  Leeds  Farm,  near  Win-  co.  Denbigh,  esq.  daughter  of  George 

dlesbam,  S.  P.  Triquet,  esq.  of  the  East  Lewis,  esq.  by  Catherine,  dau.  of  Joseph 

Middlesex  militia.  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Thurstanston  Hall, 

Oct.  24.    Aged  72,  Charles  Harwood,  Cheshire,  of  which  antient  family  she 

esq.  of  Morden.  was  the  last  descendant  (see  Ormerod's 

Nov.  14.    At  Thames  Ditton,  aged  76,  History  of  that  county,  ii.  278). 

Bartholomew  Gibson,  esq.  Nov.  8    At  Kyne-house,  in  her  Both 

Nov.  15.    At  Epsom,  aged  76,  G.  year,  the  widow  of  Jonathan  Pytts,  esq. 

Evans,  esq.  late  of  Southwark.  York — Oct.  2.    At   Bowling  Hall, 

Sussex.— Off.  15.  At  Brighton,  aged  Bradford,  aged  68,  Hamlet  Bent,  esq. 

80,  Charles  Elliott,  esq.  of  Westfield-  At  Banisley,  James  Daw,  M.  D. 

lodge.  Oct.  23.  At  Cleckheaton,  aged  65,  Jo- 

Oct.  17.  At  Brighton,  aged  23,  the  seph  Williamson,  esq.  of  Peckham,  Sur- 

widow  of  John  Soame,  esq.  of  Little  rey,  and  Botolph-lune,  London. 

Tborley,  Suffolk.  Oct.  25.  At  York,  aged  81,  Thomas 

At  Hastings,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Napper,  esq.  late  of  Guisborough. 

Lambert,  esq.  of  Bedford-row.  Oct.  28.  At  Doncaster,  aged  31,  Mary 

Oct  19.  At  Wood  End,  near  Chichester,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cuth- 

aged  70,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Emily  bert,  and  eldest  dau.  of  John  Richards 

Charlotte,  widow  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Lapenotiere,  esq.  Post  Capt.  R.N.  Her 

Sir  George  Berkeley,  G.  C.  B.  aunt  to  death  was  occasioned  by  her  dress  aeci- 

the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  sister  to  the  dentally  taking  fire  on  the  preceding 

Countess  Bathurst.    She  was  the  second  day.    Airs.  Cuthbert's  great -great-grand- 

dau.  of  Lord  George  Henry  Lennox,  by  father  was  the  son  of  a  French  noble- 

I^ady  Louisa  Kerr,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm.-  man,  but  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 

Henry  4th  Marquis  of  Lothian;  was  mar.  English  army,  and  married  Bridget,  dan. 

Aug.  23,  1784,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  of  the  Hon.  J.  Fielding,  D.  D.  fifth  and 

a  Duke's  daughter  in  1807.     She  was  youngest  son  of  William  third  Earl  of 

left  a  widow  Feb.  25,  1818,  with  two  Denbigh,  and  Chaplain  to  King  William 

sons  and  three  daughters:    1.  Col.  Sir  the  Third.     Her  grandfather  was  dis- 

George  Berkeley,  K.  C.  B. :  2.  Anne,  tantly  related  to  the  then  Countess  of 

the  wife  of  Rear-Adm.   Sir  T.  M.  Winchilsea,  and  her  father  was  present  at 

Hardy,  K.  C.B. ;  3.  Georgiana,  the  wife  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  brought  home 

of  Capt  G.  F.  Seymour,  K.N. ;  4.  Mary  Lord  Collingwood's  dispatches. 

Countess  of  E  us  ton ;  and  5.  Charles  L.  Oct.  30.  At  Harrogate,  Hannah- Dove, 

G.  Berkeley,  esq.     Her  ladyship's  re-  sixth  dau.  of  late  Robert  Huudly  Ashe, 

mains  were  conveyed  to  Berkeley  for  D.D.  wife  of  Capt.  Richard  Warner. 


L  Nov.  3.     John  Jaques,  esq.   M.  D. 

Nov.  1 1.  At  Brighton,  aged  47,  Henry  many  years  an  eminent  physician  in  Har- 
Arthur  Broughton,  esq.  an  eminent  soli-  rogate. 
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Nov.  16.  At  Bishopsthorpe  Palace, 
York,  aged  71,  Lady  Anne  Vernon  Har- 
court,  wife  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York :  sister  to  the  Duchess  of  Beau- 
fort, Marquis  of  Stafford,  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  and  Countess  of  Harrowby. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Granville 
first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  his  youngest 
child  by  bis  second  marriage  with  Lady 
Louisa  Egerton,  sister  and  heiress  to 
Francis  3d  and  last  Duke  of  Bridgwater. 
She  was  married  to  the  present  Arch- 
bishop Feb.  5,  1784,  and  had  issue  eleven 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

Xov.  17.  At  York,  Sophia,  wife  of 
Rear.-Adra.  D'Arcy  Preston,  of  Ask- 
harn  Bryan. 

Xov.  19.  At  Burton  Agnes,  aged  55, 
Sir  Francis  Boynton,  the  eighth  Baronet. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Griffith 
the  sixth  Burt,  by  his  second  wife  Mar}*, 
eldest  dau.  of  Jas.  Heblethwayte,  e*q. 
He  succeeded  bis  brother  Sir  Griffith, 
July  10,  1801,  and  married  in  June  1815, 
Miss  Bucktrout;  but,  having  died  with- 
out issue,  is  succeeded  by  his  only  sur- 
viving brother,  now  Sir  Henry  Boynton, 
who  was  born  in  1778,  and  is  unmarried. 

Wale*.— Sept.  28.  At  Aberlluney- 
house,  Rudnorsb.  aged  64,  Anna- Mam, 
widow  of  T.  Howe),  M.  D.  eldest  dau.  of 
late  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Prebendary  of 
St  David's. 

At  MUford,  aged  55,  Patience,  widow 
of  Lieut- Col.  Macdonald,  of  64-th  regt. 
Their  only  surviving  child  is  the  wife  of 
Capt  Henry  Bourcbier,  R.N.  superin- 
tendant  of  the  quarantine  establishment  at 
Milford. 

Ort.  2a  Aged  67,  C.  B.  T.  Roper, 
esq.  of  Plasteg-park,  Flintshire,  and  for- 
merly of  Lee,  Kent. 

Oct.  22.  At  Holywell,  Alice,  wife  of 
Hugh  Parry,  esq.  surgeon,  2d  dau.  of 
Thos.  Eyton,  esq.  of  Penypalment,  Flint. 

lately.  At  Swansea,  Henrietta,  wife 
of  Rev.  R.  Rice,  Rector  of  Eaton  Hast- 
ings, Berks. 

After  a  short  illness,  brought  on  by  a 
severe  cold  and  over-anxiety  at  the  Eis- 
teddfod, Mr.  John  Williams,  harper  at 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  Oswestry,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  silver  harp  at 
the  Beaumaris  Eisteddfod,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess 
Victoria.    (See  p.  256.) 

Scotland.  —  Oct.  5.  At  Edinburgh, 
Capt  Fergusson,  of  the  Queen's  Bays. 

Oct.  16.  At  Portobello,  the  widow  of 
Lu-Col.  Donald  Robertson. 

Oct.  19.  In  his  80th  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Linton,  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  rector 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Brechin,  in 
which  he  taught  far  55  years.  He  was  a 
profound  classical  scholar. 

Lately.  At  Woodhall,  Argyllshire, 
Lady  LTleanor,  wife  of  Walter- Frederick 


Campbell,  esq.  M.  P.  for  co.  Argyll, 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  and  March,  by  Margaret,  dau. 
of  Walter  Campbell,  esq.  of  Shaw-field; 
and  was  married  Jan.  14,  18*),  to  W.  F. 
Campbell,  esq.  son  of  Col.  John  Camp- 
bell of  Shawfield,  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  (now  Bury),  sister  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Lady  Eleanor  has  left  one 
son. 

At  Gordon  Castle,  the  dau.  of  the  late 
Lady  Susan  Douglas,  and  niece  to  the 
Earl  of  Dinmore. 

Xov.  2.  At  Elderslie  House,  N.B., 
A.  Speirs,  e&q.  of  Elderslie.  He  was 
dressing  to  attend  a  public  dinner,  which 
was  to  be  given  in  his  honour  at  Johns- 
toun. 

I&EI  and. — Aug.  26.  At  Drogheda, 
of  cholcui,  aged  92,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Curtis,  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  all 
Ireland. 

Sept.  la  At  Ferrooy,  aged  26,  Capt. 
Irving,  28th  regt.  eldest  son  of  Lt.-Col. 
I.,  and  nephew  to  the  late  Major  Macham 
of  Galway. 
Sept.  19. 


At  Lurgan,  Lieut.  George 
Boscuwen,  R.  Eng.  son  of  the  late  Col. 
W.  A.  S.  Boscawen,  ami  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Oct.  9  At  Wexford,  Lieut.  Kirwao, 
70th  foot. 

Oct.  21.  At  Mayne-house,  co.  Louth, 
Anne,  wife  of  Berkeley  Buckingham 
Stafford,  3d  dau.  of  Lt-CoL  Tytler,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Oct.  27.  At  Daltrey,  near  Dublin, 
Mary,  widow  of  Air.  James  Kealy,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashe,  for- 
merly of  Bristol. 

Oct.  30.  At  Cork,  James  Ludlow  Sta- 
well,  esq.  Mr  Stawell  was  one  of  the 
persons  selected  by  the  Government  for 
prosecution,  in  consequence  of  the  port  he 
had  taken  at  some  anti-tithe  meetings. 
He  had  lately  inherited  great  wealth  from 
bis  uncle,  was  nearly  connected  with  the 
families  of  Bandon  and  Riversdale,  and 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Kinsale. 

Oct.  31.  Captain  Skinner,  of  the  Es- 
cape. He  left  Howth  with  the  mail  for 
Holyhead,  and  in  the  storm  of  the  night 
was  washed  overboard.  The  mate  pe- 
rished in  an  effort  to  rave  him.  He  bad 
been  in  the  service  betweeu  Holyhead 
and  Dublin  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
conveyed  his  late  Majesty  George  I V.  to 
that  country,  in  the  year  1821,  on  board 
the  Lightning,  which  packet  he  then 
commanded.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy,  and  lost  his  arm  in  one  of  the 
engagements  under  the  immortal  Nelson. 

Lately.  At  Dublin,  Lieut.  Aldred, 
commanding  the  Shamrock  revenue  vessel. 

At  Claumorris,  co.  Mayo,  Lieut.  John 
Donalan,  k.  p.  66th  regt. 

At  Cork,  Major  Wat  kins,  9th  foot 
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At  Waterford,  Sir  Simon  Newport. 
Nov.  4s    In  Killaruev,  at  the  p»itriar- 

chal  age  of  90  years,  Thomas  Hilgrove, 
esq  formerly  of  the  city  of  Cork,  one  of 
the  oldest  freemen  of  that  city,  but  a  resi- 
dent of  Killarney  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  In  the  year  1798,  although  be- 
fore used  to  much  exercise,  he  resolved 
to  sequester  himself,  and  so  religiously 
did  he  adhere  to  his  strange  resolve,  that 
he  never  since  but  twice  overstepped  hi* 
threshold.  He  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  good  health,  and  all  bis  facul- 
ties were  unimpaired. 

East  Indies— -J/arcA  24.  At  Bar- 
rackpore,  Lieut.  J.  Hale,  7th  Inf.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hale. 

April  28.  At  Arnee,  Madras,  Capt. 
Perham,  45th  foot. 

May  18.  On  board  the  Triumph,  on 
bis  way  to  England,  aged  20,  Capt.  John 
A.  Macdonald,  3rd  Li^ht  Cav.,  Madras, 


second  sod  of  late  Lieut-Colonel  Mac- 
donald, F.R.S.  of  Exeter,  some  memoirs 
of  whom  were  published  in  the  first  part 
of  our  present  volume,  pp.  85,  650. 

June  15.  At  Cuddapab,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Macdonald,  esq.  Additional  Sub- 
Collector;  brother  to  the  above.  This 
unhappy  occurrence  owed  its  rise  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  dead  pig  having  been 
thrown  into  the  mosque ;  in  consequence 
of  which  profanation  a  mob  of  infuriated 
Mussulmen  assembled.  Mr.  Macdonald 
hastened  to  the  spot  to  endeavour  to  pa- 
cify them,  and  was  there  brutally  mas- 
sacred. Of  a  Naigue  and  four  Sepoys, 
who  voluntarily  went  to  his  assistance, 
the  former  (a  Mussulman)  and  two  Se- 
poys were  also  killed,  and  the  other  two 
wounded.  Melancholy  to  relate,  his  wi- 
dow (Maria- Agnes)  has  since  followed 
him  to  the  tomb,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  leaving  three  infant  orphans. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Oct  24.  to  Nov.  20,  1832. 


Christened. 
Males  996 ) 
Females  1051  \ 


2047 


Buried. 
Males  860 
Females  H26 


}l686  | 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old  412 


s 

^40 


2 
5 
0 
20 


and  5  187 
and  10  104 
and  20  63 
and  30  132 
and  40  146 
and  50  158 


50  and  60  158 
60  and  70  160 
70  and  80  104 
80  and  90  54 
90  and  100  6 
100,1  ;— 103  2 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Nov.  28, 


Wheat 
*.  d. 

52 


5 


Barley. 
*.  d. 
29  11 


Oats 
*.  d. 
18  8 


Rye. 

*.  d. 

33  0 


Beans. 
*.  d. 
34  10 


Peas. 
*.  d, 
38  5 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  perewt.  Nov.  19, 
0*. 
On. 
0*. 
Or 


Fern  ham  (  seconds )  9L 

Kent  Pockets   8/. 

Sussex   67. 

GL 


0*.  to  IR 

8*.  to  121 

6*.  to  U 

6*.  to  1R 


0*. 
0*. 
5s. 
Or. 


....  71.  Ot.  to  10/. 

Sussex....  01.  0*.  to  OL 

67.  0*.  to  91 

Farnham  (fine)...  .11/.  0*.  to  131. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Nov.  27, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  31. 0*.  to  V.  0*.— Straw,  1/.  10*.  to  1/.  12*.-  Clover,  3t.  15*.  to  51.  Ot. 

SMITHFIELD.  Nov.  26.'  To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Lamb   4*.  0J.  to  4*.  Sd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  26: 

Beasts   2,939    Calves  120 

Sheep  &  Lambs  17,460     Pigs  170 


Beef.......  3*.  Gd.  to  3*.  8rf. 

Mutton  3*.  Od.  to  4*.  (id. 

Veal  3*.  8ii.  to  4*.  Od. 

Pork  4*.  Gd.  to  5*.  (id. 

COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  26, 
Walls  Ends,  from  20*.  Od.  to  22*.  6rf.  per  ton.    Other  sorts  from  16*.  0<L  to  19*. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt — Town  Tallow,  46*.  Gd.    Yellow  Russia,  45*.  0<i. 

SOAP.  —  Yellow,  62*.    Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  72*. 

CANDLES.  8*.  per  do*.    Moulds,  9*.  6d. 


PRICES  OF  SHARKS,  Nov.  19,  18^2. 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brotiikhs.  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
23,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 
Birmingham  Canul,  238$.—  — Ellesmere  and  Chester,  74.-      Grand  Junction, 

230$.-— Kennet  and  Avon,  26  r.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  455.  Regent's,  I64. 

 Rorhdale,  88.  London  Dock  Stock,  60$.  St.  Katharine'*,  74.  West 

India.  115.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  180        Grand  Junction  Water 

Works,  59.  West  Middlesex,  72  L  Globe  Insurance,  140.  Guardian,  25$. 

Ho|m>,  6  Chartered  Gas  Light,  62.  Imperial  Gas,  48.  Phoaiix,  5$  pm. 

 Independent,  41.  General  United,  36.  Canada  Land  Company,  43,  

Reversionary  Interest,  121. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  October  26  to  November  25,  1832,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 
From  Oct.  29,  to  Nov.  27,  1832,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban, — A  very  interesting  pa- 
per was  lately  read  [see  p.  561]  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  regard 
to  Dracontian  Druidical  Remains.  These 
places  of  worship  appear  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Ophttic  ones  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. One  of  the  largest  of  these  tem- 
ples, though,  up  to  within  these  few 

Sara,  least  known,  was  that  of  Carnac  in 
ritanny.  May  I  be  allowed  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  derivation 
of  that  word  ?  Druid  is  well  known  to 
,  be  derived  from  the  Keltic  ifvt,  an  oak, 
and  possibly  Stanton  Dru  or  Drew  in 
Dorsetshire  has  the  same  origin.  The 
Keltic  word  3 for,  however,  is  one  and 
the  same  as  the  Teutonic  Ac,  an  oak, 
—hence  Achen,  or  «4  the  oaks  "  in  Prus- 
sia, the  present  Aix  la  Chapelle.  May 
not  Carnac,  therefore,  be  compounded 
of  «  Cam "  for  Cairn,  a  rock  or  large 
atone,  and  "Ac"  an  oak;  i.  e.  "The 
stone  of  the  Oak"  as  connected  with 
Druidical  worship?  H.  B. 

A  Correspondent  writes,  "  In  the  last 
number,  p.  421,  J.  G.  N.  gives  an  in- 
scription in  Little  Bradley  chancel,  which 
states  Anne,  widow  of  Richard  Lehunte, 
to  be  daughter  of  Thomas  Knigbton. 
W.  H.  LL.  has  a  pedigree  of  the  Soames 
in  which  she  is  said  to  be  daughter  of 
Francis  Knighton ;  and,  as  monumental 
inscriptions  are  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
be  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  Knighton 
family,  he  will  be  much  obliged  to  be 
referred  to  a  pedigree  ot  that  family.  The 
Reviewer  in  the  same  number  says,  that 
Mr.  Carlos  is  incorrect  in  spelling  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Ffylio  with  2  F's,  for 
the  doubled  character  If,  in  ancient  writ- 
ings, expresses  nothing  more  than  the 
capital  letter.  He  is  probably  not  aware 
that  the  Welch,  from  whom  this  custom 
tnustliave  been  adopted,  make  this  differ- 
ence in  the  single  and  double  F.  The 
first  is  sounded  like  the  English  V,  the 
second  like  F, — and  it  is  surely  the  best 
plan  in  spelling  names,  always  to  adopt 
that  spelling  which  the  owner  of  the 
name  usually  adopted,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  fancifulnesa  of 
change.— In  the  memoir  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lettice,  D.D.,  in  the  same  number, 
p.  479,  it  is  stated  that  he  married  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Hinckley.  For* the  wi- 
dow '  read  'one  of  the  daughters.* 

The  gold  coin  lately  found  at  Tarring 
in  Sussex,  of  which  a  drawing  has  been 
communicated  by  F.  D.,  is  probably,  as  he 
»ay6,  a  specimen  of  very  early  British 
art,  previous  to  those  belonging  to  Cuno- 
beline.  It*  very  rude  representations  of 
a  head  and  a  horse,  are  apparently  different 
from  those  engraved  iu  Kuding ;  yet,  as 
several  of  similar  designs  are  there  given, 


we  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
delineate  its  almost  unintelligible  devices. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  M.  H.  in 
June  last,  Cleriau  states,  that  Cahners 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  first  trans- 
lated into  English,  from  the  large  edition 
of  1730,  by  Mr.  John  Colson  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  D*Oyley,  and  published  in 
London  in  three  folio  volumes,  in  1732; 
ten  years  after  its  original  appearance  at 
Paris.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
version,  as  yet,  in  the  Spanish  language. 
To  the  4to  Edition  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor  in  1797,  and  several 
times  reprinted,  the  Fragments  are  added; 
but  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  vol.  iii.  is 
omitted. 

The  opinion  of  our  Reviewer  (p.  48) 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage 
from  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick:  M  Froissartalso 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  chapelle  de  fer,  which 
he  calls  chapelet  de  Montauban.  Thus, 
describing  the  page  of  Charles  VL  King 
of  France,  when  riding  with  his  master, 
he  tells  us  that  he  wore  «un  cbapelet  de 
Montauban,  fin,  cler.  et  net,  tout  d'ader,* 
—a  Montauban  hat,  fine,  dear,  and  shin, 
ing,  all  of  steel."  Inquiry  into  Antient 
Armour,  vol  ii.  p.  100.— We  cannot 
resist  appending  the  remark,  that,  if  this 
valuable  work  had  contained  an  Index,  in 
which  no  such  work  should  be  deficient, 
the  above  paragragh  would  not  have  been 
left  to  be  noticed  by  accident. 

N.  N.  R-  remarks,  that  the  B6M  of 
the  Jacobins,  alluded  to  by  Mirabeau,  (in 
the  letter  printed  in  our  vol.  C.  it  389) 
is  no  personage  *'  of  the  Lower  Empire,'* 
but  Battle,  the  silly  confidant  in  Beau- 
marcbais'  play  of  the  Barber  of  Seville, 
who  was  in  a  great  secret  which  every 
body  knew. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's 
states  that  "the  Dr.  Rice,  who  offici- 
ated as  minister  at  Hardy's  funeral,  see  p. 
481,  is  not  'Rector  of  St.  Luke's,'  but  sim- 
ply « Curate ; '  the  former  more  responsible 
office  being  filled  by  the  Rev.  Trefusis 
Lovell,  A.M.;  who,  to  bis  honour,  never 
embroils  himself  in  party  politics.  As 
to  the  phrase  which  jyou  nave  quoted, 
with  inverted  commas  just  after,  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  spared  with  a  due 
regard  to  truth.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice  has 
been  curate  of  the  parish  many  years  ;  but 
it  has  only  been  since  the  Reform  ex- 
citement, that  he  has  made  himself  a 
political  character." 

Sj  will  feel  obliged  by  being  informed 
who  George  Lilly,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Holinshed's  Chronicle  as  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Heraldry,  was,  and  whether 
any  of  his  works  are  now  in  existence  ? 

Cuts  of  the  coins  communicated  by  C 
and  RtciiMONOiF.NSis  in  our  next. 
The  essay  by  C.  J.  S.  is  declined. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  AND  POPULAR  SUPRR8TITI0NS  OP  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

«    tj  Scopwick  Vicarage,  per  surface,  to  represent  the  rack  of 

Mr.  URBAN,  25  gUble  jn  whkh  ChrUt  . 

IN  certain  districts  of  the  county  of  and  the  evening  usually  concludes 
Lincoln,  many  of  the  old  Christmas  with  some  innocent  and  inspiring 
customs  still  prevail.  At  this  season  game.  A  portion  of  the  yule-cake 
the  poor  and  indigent  solicit  the  cha-  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
ritable  aid  of  their  more  wealthy  Christmas  Day ;  otherwise,  says  the 
neighbours,  towards  furnishing  a  few  superstition,  the  succeeding  year  will 
necessary  comforts  to  cheer  their  hearts  be  unlucky.  A  similar  fatality  hangs 
at  this  holy  but  inclement  season,  over  the  plum-cake  provided  for  this 
Some  present  them  with  coals,  others  occasion,  unless  a  portion  of  it  be 
with  candles,  or  corn  or  bread,  or  mo-  kept  till  New  Year's  day.  The  origin 
ney.  It  is  a  benevolent  custom,  and  of  many  of  these  customs  and  super- 
merits  encouragement,  although  some-  stitions  may  be  deduced  from  similar 
times  abused ;  and  may  be  traced  to  a  practices  used  by  the  northern  na- 
very  high  antiquity  in  this  island  ;  for  tions  of  Europe  in  ages  far  remote, 
the  Druids,  at  the  same  season  of  the  In  ancient  Scandinavia  a  most  mag- 
year,  sent  people  round  with  a  branch  nificent  festival  in  honour  of  Thor, 
of  the  consecrated  misletoe,  to  pro-  commenced  at  the  winter  solstice.  It 
claim  in  each  dwelling  a  happy  new  was  commemorative  of  the  Creation  ; 
year;  in  return  for  which  they  expect-  for,  being  the  longest  night  in  the  year, 
ed  a  small  gratuity.  they  assigned  to  it  the  formation  of 

In  the  day-time  our  ears  are  saluted  the  world  from  primeval  darkness,  and 

with  the  dissonant  screaming  of  Christ-  called  it  Mother-Night.   The  festival 

mas  Carols,  which  the  miserable  crea-  was  denominated  Yule  or  Yeol.  When 

tures  sing  who  travel  from  house  to  Christianity  superseded  the  rites  of 

house  with  the  vessel  cup.    This  is  a  pagan  worship,  the  people  expressed 

name  given  to  a  small  chest,  which  the  greatest  reluctance  to  relinquish 

incloses  an  image,  intended  to  repre-  this  annual  rejoicing.    To  insure  suc- 

sent  the  sacred  person  of  our  Saviour  cess  to  their  preaching,  therefore,  the 

Jesus  Christ.    Some  of  these  vessels  missionaries  applied  the  festival  to  the 

contain  two  figures  of  different  dimen-  nativity  of  Christ,  which  hence  ac- 

sions,  to  pourtray  the  Virgin  and  the  quired  the  name  of  Yule-feast.  The 

infant  Saviour.    In  either  case  an  ap-  celebration  of  this  idolatrous  festival 

pie  is  introduced  covered  with  gold  was  most  sumptuous  and  splendid; 

leaf.    It  is  reputed  unlucky  to  dismiss  for  it  was  believed  that  the  succecd- 

the  singer  without  a  present.   The  ing  season  would  be  fruitful  or  unpro- 

custom  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  ductive,  according  to  the  profusion  or 

But  Christmas  Eve  is  the  time  of  parsimony  which  was  observed  on 

gaiety  and  good  cheer.#    The  yule-  this  occasion.    On  the  eve  of  the  first 

clog  blazes  on  the  fire  ;  the  yule-candle  day,  or  Mother-night,  fires  of  wood 

burns  brightly  on  the  hospitable  board,  blazed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 

which  is  amply  replenished  with  an  northern  Europe  ; — hence  the  origin 

abundance  of  yule-cake  cut  in  slices,  of  our  Yule-clog.  The  peace-offerings 

toasted  and  soaked  in  spicy  ale,  and  dedicated  to  Thor  were  cakes  of  fine 

mince-pies,  decorated  with  stripes  of  flour  sweetened  with  honey ; — hence 

paste  disposed  crossways  over  the  up-  our  Yule-cake. 


*  The  shepherds  to  whom  Jesus  was  announced,  were  told  that  his  advent  was 
glad  tidingt  of  great  joy  to  all  people. 
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The  ring*  used  in  .tie  'solemn  iza-'  lets  of  Inestimable  value,  they  are  Ra- 
tion of  matrimony  is  considered  the  tributed  amongst  the  friends  of  tbe 
bond  of  union  between  the  parties;  bride,  who  seldom  neglect  to  make 
and  is  directed  to  be  placed  by  the  trial  of  their  virtues.  Various  are  the 
bridegroom f  on  the  fourth  finger  of  methods  of  augury  to  which  they  are 
the  bride's  left  hand,  because  it  was  a  applied,  one  only  of  which  shall  be 
received  opinion  amongst  the  ancient  mentioned  here.  If  the  fair  idolatress 
anatomists,  that  there  existed  a  direct  deposit  one  of  these  amulets  in  the 
communication  between  that  finger  foot  of  her  left  stocking,  when  she 
and  the  heart.  It  was  a  primitive  goes  to  bed,  and  place  it  under  her 
custom  with  the  early  Christians,  for  pillow,  she  will  dream  of  the  person 
the  father,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  who  is  destined  by  fate  to  be  her  part- 
ceremony,  to  salute  the  bride  with  the  ner  for  life.  The  first  month  after 
kiss  of  peace, — a  practice  which  I  marriage  is  termed  the  honey  moon  ; 
have  frequently  witnessed  ;  and  in-  a  phrase  derived  from  a  custom  prac- 
deed  it  was  indispensable  at  one  pe-  tised  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
riod  in  this  country,  being  positively  rope,  who  used  to  indulge  themselves 
enjoined,  both  in  the  York  Missal  and  in  drinking  a  liquor  made  from  homy 
the  Sarum  Manual.  The  bride  cake  J  for  thirty  days  successively,  at  the 
is  composed  of  many  rich  and  aroma-  marriage  of  their  chief  men. 
tic  ingredients,  and  crowned  with  an  At  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father 
icing  made  of  white  sugar  and  bitter  receives  the  Congratulations  of  his 
almonds,  emblematical  of  the  fluctua-  friends,  and  the  phrase  '  I  wish  you 
tions  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  are  joy/  is  the  first  salutation  he  hears 
Incidental  to  the  marriage  state.  On  after  the  event  takes  place.  A  similar 
this  day  the  important  ceremony  of  custom  was  used  by  the  Jews,  though 
passing  small  portions  of  bride-cake  linked  with  many  other  superstitious 
through  the  wedding-ring  is  ritually  observations,  it  is  vulgarly  believed 
performed.  The  just  execution  of  this  that  if  a  child  be  born  with  its  hands 
idolatrous  ceremony  is  attended  to  open,  it  is  an  indication  of  liberality 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  benevolence;  but  if  its  hands  be 
The  bride  holds  the  ring  between  the  closed,  the  future  individual  wilt  as-< 
fore-ringer  and  thumb  of  her  right  suredly  prove  a  churl.  When  it  is 
hand,  through  which  the  groom  passes  first  taken  to  a  neighbour's  house,  ft 
each  portion  of  the  cake  nine  times,  fs  presented  with  eggs,  the  emblem  of 
previously  cut  by  other  individuals  of  abundance,  and  salt,  the  symbol  of 
the  party,  into  disposable  pieces  for,  friendship.  The  christening  is  a  see- 
the purpose.  These  he  delivers  in  son  of  rejoicing ;  but  m  some  in- 
succession  to  the  bride-maids,  who  stances  which  have  come  under  my 
seal  them  up  carefully,  each  in  an  en-  observation,  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
yelope  of  fair  writing-paper.  As  amu-  custom  which  I  hope  is  not  exhibited 


*  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities  vol.  II.  p.  33,  has  given  a 
Swinbourne's  Treatise  on  Spousal*,  which  carries  tbe  use  of  the  ring  acTweddn^s 
back  to  a  very  remote  period.  *  The  first  inventor  of  rings,"  6ays  this  wrjter,  u  vras 
one  Prometheus.  The  workman  which  made  it  was  Tubal  Cain;  and  Tubal  Cain, 
by  the  counsel  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  gave  it  unto  his  sou,  to  this  end,  that  there- 
with he  should  espouse  a  wife,  like  as  Abraham  delivered  unto  bis  servant ' 
and  ear. rings  of  gold." 

f  "  The  name  of  Brvdgroom,**  says  Verstegan,  "was  given  to  the 
man,  in  regard  that  on  the  marriage  day  hee  waighteth  at  the  table,  and  serve th  the. 
bryde,  and  so  is  the  groom  of  the  bryde  for  that  cyme." 

.  X  Faber,  Mys.  Cab.  vol.  II.  p.  400,  speaking  of  the  Irish  goddess  Brid,  or  Bridget, 
Sdds  a  note  on  the  origin  of  Bride  Cake.  **  Brid,"  says  he,  u  fs  the  prototype  of  St. 
Bride,  to  whom  so  many  Welsh  churches  are  dedicated ;  and  tbe  deity,  from  whose 
flame  our  English  word  bride,  a  new- married  woman,  is  derived.  Brid  being  the 
goddess  of  the  covenant  which  ratified  the  allegorical  marriage  of  Noah  and  the  Ark, 
was  thence  esteemed  the  tutelary  genius  of  marriage  in  general.  Accordingly,  we  are 
informed  by  Col.  Vallnncey,  that  the  sacrifice  on  the  confirmation  of  marriage  was  by 
the  ancient  Irish  denominated  Cacu-Urideoige^  or  the  Cake  of  Brid.  It  is  evident  that 
our  modern  custom  of  having  a  bride-cake,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  marriage  day, 
•neinated  from  this  iHotatrmi*  rite."  • 
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in  smy  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  belief  of  some  very  simple  peo- 
ple that,  unless  the  child  cry  daring 
die  ceremony,  it  will  not  live.  This 
silly  superstition  occasions  some  poor 
infanta  to  suffer  considerable  torture ; 
for  their  barbarous  nurses  do  not  he- 
sitate  to  pinch  their  tender  flesh,  or 
prick  diem  with  pins,  to  excite  the 
wished-for  evidence  of  their  longevity. 

The  systems  of  divination,  and  the 
tokens  of  good  and  evil  fortune,*  which 
are  still  observed,  are  numerous  and 
curious.  If  the  tail  of  the  first  lamb 
you  see  in  the  spring  be  towards  you, 
it  denotes  misfortune;  if  otherwise, 
good  luck  may  be  expected  throughout 
the  year.  The  first  cuckoo  you  hear 
carries  with  it  a  similar  fatality. 
Should  you  have  money  in  your  poc- 
ket, it  is  an  indication  of  plenty  ;  but 
woe  to  the  unhappy  wretch  who  hears 
this  ill-omened  bird  for  the  first  time 
with  an  empty  purse!  The  same 
thing  is  observed  of  the  New  Moon. 
The  Celts  and  Goths  equally 
ed  the  new  moon  a  fortum 
for  commencing  any  business  of  im- 
portance, whilst  the  waning  of  the 
moon  was  esteemed  unpropitious.  It 
was  a  custom  with  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans to  abide  by  the  decision  of  their 
matrons,  determined  by  means  of  lots 
and  prophecies,  as  to  the  most  fortu- 
nate period  for  attacking  their  ene- 
mies ;  subject,  however,  to  that  unal- 
terable maxim,  that  success  could  not 
reasonably  be  anticipated,  if  they  en- 
gaged during  the  waning  of  the  moon. 

The  species  of  divination  called 
Rhabdomancy,  or  setting  up  a  stick  to 
determine  which  of  two  paths  you 
shall  pursue,  I  have  often  witnessed. 
It  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  and  is 
termed  by  the  prophet  Hosea  an  abo- 
mination. We  are  informed:  by  Eae- 
kiel  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  con- 
sulting the  gods  about  the  invasion  of 
Judea,  used  this  species  of  divination.f 

A  silver  ring  made  of  money  which 
has  been  offered  at  the  altar  is  reputed 
to  be  a  cure  for  fits :  and  it  is  well 


known  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  consecrating 
rings  with  solemn  ceremonies  on  Good 
Friday  for  this  especial  purpose.  I 
have  seen  many  young  ladies,  and 
some  old  ones,  tarn  their  chairs  three 
times  round,  or  sit  cross-legged,  as  a 
charm  to  ensure  good  luck  at  cards ; 
and  the  advantage  of  having  the  choice 
of  chairs  at  whist  is  a  universally  re* 
ceived  opinion. 

Many  are  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  young  people  who  are  desirous  of 
prying  into  futurity  to  find  their  des- 
tined mates,  or  to  know  their  future 
success  in  the  connubial  state ;  and 
thus  they  frequently  lay  a  foundation 
for  misery  which  they  carry  to  the 
grave.  To  obtain  a  sight  of  her  fu- 
ture husband,  when  a  young  girl  sleeps 
in  a  strange  bed,  she  observes  the  cere- 
mony of  tying  her  garter  round  the 
bed-poet  in  nine  distinct  knots,  care- 
fully repeating  some  potent  incanta- 
tion. Divination  by  cards  or  tea- 
grounds  is  merely  used  for  amuse- 
ment; but  the  following  process  of 
preparing  a  magical  amulet  called  "  the 
Dumb  Cake/'  which  equals  any  diar 
bolical  incantation  of  ancient  times, 
is  still  practised  by  many  an  anxious 
female  with  strong' assurances  of  sue*, 
cess.  Three  unmarried  girls  are  neces- 
sary for  the  due  performance  of  this 
rite,  who  must  be  pure  unspotted  vir- 
gins ;  because  tkree  is  a  number  sacred 
in  such  ceremonies. 

Terque  senem  flamma,  ter  aqua,  ter  suU 

phure  lustrat— 
and  the  charm  was  expected,  to  mil 
if  any  levity  was  displayed  during  the 
process.  This  trio  search  for  a  virgin 
egg,  and  having  found  one,  they  take 
floor,  salt,  water,  and  ail  other  ingre- 
dients to  form  a  cake;  which  they 
unitedly  mix  with  the  same  spoen, 
unitedly  place  in  the  oven,  and  when 
baked  unitedly  take  it  thence.  It  ia 
then  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
and  each  taking  one,  they  proceed  in 
solemn  silence  to  occupy  the  same 
bed ;  and  placing  each  part  under  their 


•  A  seaman  belonging  to  ene  of  the  Grimsby  Greenland  whalers,  applied  to  my 
servant  the  night  before  the  vesset  sailed  on  her  destination,  for  a  small  branch  of 
tricken-trec,  several  of  which  grew  in  my  garden,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft. 
It  being  dark,  the  boy  gave  him  by  mistake  a  bough  of  sycamore ;  and  the  trees  being 
hot  yet  in  leaf,  the  error  remained  undetected,  and  the  poor  fellow  bore  away  his 
magic  branch  in  triumph,  and  in  full  confidence  of  its  virtues.  It  so  happened  that 
the  voyage  was  more  than  commonly  successful,  which  was  attributed  solely  to  some 
supernatural  influence  inherent  fn  the  wicken  bough. 

f  Hos.  iv.  12.    Ezek.  xxi.  19,20. 
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respective  pillows,  they  disrobe  them-  by  fixing  the  application  on  his  neigh  - 
selves  and  walk  backwards  into  bed.  bour;  although  he  secretly  fears,  at 
Should  either  of  the  parties  laugh,  or  the  same  time,  that  the  affliction  will 
titter  a  single  syllable  during  the  whole  assuredly  fall  on  some  devoted  member 
process,  the  charm  is  broken.  This  of  his  own  family, 
cake  is  intended  to  produce  pleasant  To  neutralize  the  evil  influence  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  future  husband  witchcraft,  we  still  find  seamen,  sta- 
of  each  damsel  will  manifest  himself  ble  boys,  and  others,  using  the  effica- 
to  her  enraptured  view,  arrayed  in  all  cious  horse-shoe ;  and  when  good 
the  manly  charms  of  a  youthful  bride-  housewives  put  their  cream  into  the 
groom.  churn,  they  sometimes  cast  a  handful 
The  dread  of  apparitions  is  a  proli-  of  salt  into  the  fire  for  the  same  pur. 
fic  source  of  distress  and  misery  to  pose.  Some  people,  after  eating  boiled 
which  our  nature  is  subject*;  but  it  is  eggs,  will  break  the  shells  to  prevent 
now  happily,  together  with  the  reputed  the  witches  from  converting  them  into 
power  of  witches  to  injure  and  tor-  boats,  because  an  ancient  superstition 
ment  the  human  species,  almost  ex-  gave  to  these  unhappy  beings  the 
ploded.  The  most  superstitious  of  the  power  of  crossing  the  sea  in  egg-shells, 
people  are,  at  this  enlightened  period,  Hac  pertinet  ovorum,  ut  exsorbuerit 
little  affected  by  those  fears  which  in  quisque  calices  protinus  frangi,  aut 
the  seventeenth  century  agitated  all  eosdem  cochlear ibusperforari.  (Pliny.) 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  men.  I  Why  the  preference  was  given  to  egg- 
roust  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  shells  is  rather  equivocal,  when  an 
that  a  most  terrific  source  of  alarm  still  oyster  or  a  muscle  shell  would  have 
retains  its  influence  over  the  superstU  been  at  hand  to  constitute  a  much  more 
tious  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  in  plausible  and  imperishable  vehicle, 
the  visionary  Death-Cart.  Before  the  Such  and  so  various  are  the  super- 
demise  of  any  individual,  this  tremen-  stions  with  which  a  short  and  preca- 
dous  machine  is  heard  to  rattle  along  rious  life  is  embittered ;  and  by  such 
the  streets  like  a  whirlwind.  Every  empty  practices  do  timid  mortals 
heart  beats  with  dismal  apprehension  amuse  and  terrify  themselves.  They 
at  the  ominous  sound.  The  father  serve,  however,  to  remind  us  of  the 
of  a  family  feels  an  involuntary  shud-  imperfection  of  our  nature,  unable  by 
der  pervade  his  frame ;  children  hide  its  own  unassisted  exertions  to  disen- 
their  faces  in  the  mother's  lap,  who  tangle  itself  from  the  grovelling  weak- 
herself  exhibits  too  many  evident  nesses  of  matter, — to  avert  the  evils  of 
symptoms  of  alarm  to  afford  any  com-  a  probationary  state,  or  to  govern  or 
fort  to  her  terrified  offspring ;  while  control  effectually  the  passions  and  af- 
the  more  experienced,  with  a  signifi-  fections  of  the  mind, 
cant  shake  of  the  head,  exclaim,  "Ah  Yours,  &c.  Geo.  Olivse. 
poor  — - !  he  '11  die  before  morning !"  + 
referring  to  some  person  whose  indis-  Craeactee  of-  an  Antiquaby. 
position  is  known ;  and  each  endea-  AN  Antiquary  is  one  that  is  always 
vours  to  avert  the  omen  from  himself  in  a  minority,  because  he  values  most 

*  I  recollect  being  told,  while  collecting  materials  for  my  History  of  Beverley,  that 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  town  hesitated  to  pass  down 
Gallows  Lane  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  under  a  dread  of  meeting  the  baglet 
(Brit  bwgwly,  to  terrify),  or  ghosts  of  criminals  who  bad  been  executed  in  that  place; 
and  old  people  remember  when  the  whole  town  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  alarm 
by  the  apparition  of  a  venerable  looking  man  which  appeared  nightly  in  a  house 
called  Courtney's  house ;  and  was  reputed  to  have  been  murdered,  and  his  bones 
laid  in  unconsecrated  ground.  The  house  remained  long  unoccupied,  and  might  have 
continued  so  to  the  present  day  for  aught  I  know,  had  not  the  ghost  been  laid  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  house  in  Vicar  Lane,  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilby,  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  haunted  by  a  groom  who  came  to  an  untimely  end,  by  what 
means  I  know  not;  but  his  skull  being  found  in  the  dunghill,  all  attempts  to  remove 
it  were  unavailing :  in  what  place  soever  it  was  deposited,  the  next  morning  it  was 
seen  amidst  the  manure.  It  was  once  taken  away  in  a  cart,  but  the  vehicle  was  over- 
turned, and  the  skull  replaced,  nobody  knew  how.  This  was  a  source  of  great  tronble 
and  vexation  to  the  town  ;  but  the  legend  does  not  say  how  this  tenacious  cranium 
was  finally  disposed  of,  or  by  what  process  the  unearthly  visitant  was  at  length  ex- 
pelled from  his  usual  haunts. 
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what  the  world  at  large  despises.*  In 
new  things  he  sees  only  antiquity  de- 
teriorated ;  hut  in  old  things  he  finds 
constant  novelties.  He  chooses  his 
books  as  others  do  their  wines,  the 
older  the  better,  and  practises  the 
maxim  of  '  age  before  honesty,'  with 
perfect  consistency.  He  is,  however, 
a  great  imposer  on  elderly  ladies,  for 
while  they  think  he  is  partial  to  their 
conversation,  he  only  seeks  it  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  some  particulars  about 
the  last  generation.  He  chooses  his 
wife  as  one  would  choose  a  prize- 
fighter, for  her  arms ;  and  let  her  re- 
lations beware  of  him,  for  sooner  or 
later  they  are  sure  to  be  impaled  or 
quartered.  The  coat  he  sets  most 
store  by,  is  not  the  one  he  wears,  but 
the  one  he  bears.  If  he  be  sometimes 
sorrowful,  at  least  he  is  never  crest- 
fallen ;  he  would  barter  his  very  hat 
for  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  esteems 
the  staunchest  friends  to  be  supporters. 
He  has  but  one  moral  precept  to  di- 
rect his  conduct,  and  that  is  his  fa- 
mily motto.  He  dwells  so  much 
among  piscina  and  stalls,  that  natu- 
ralists are  at  a  loss  whether  to  class 
him  among  fishes  or  horses  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  is  so  assiduous  at  sales, 
that  he  would  make  a  good  mariner, 
especially  as  he  can  make  the  most 
of  old  canvas.  In  literature  he  re- 
verses the  idea  of  perfectibility  of 
mind,  which  others  look  forward  to, 
but  he  looks  backward  for;  thus  he 
esteems  Homer  the  founder  of  poetry, 
and  Pope  its  confounder.  In  his  opi- 
nion all  our  lyrical  writers  are  flat 
men,  when  contrasted  with  Flatman  ; 
even  the  beau  monde  has  no  charms 
for  him  compared  with  Beaumont ; 
and  when  he  was  told  what  a  strange 
part  Alexander  Fletcher  had  acted,  he 
said  that  was  not  the  name  of  the 
dramatist.  He  reads  no  modern  pro- 
duction but  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
and  that  only  for  the  sake  of  its  title. 
When  some  one  remarked  that  John- 
son had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dura- 
ble fame,  he  immediately  replied  that 
old  Ben  was  brought  up  a  bricklayer. 
He  once  declined  viewing  a  beautiful 
prospect,  because  it  obliged  him  to 
look  forwards.  Hope  he  never  in. 
dulgcs  in,  for  the  same  reason ;  except 

"  This  jeu  d'esprit  will  probably  amuse 
our  readers,  as  they  are  able  to  enter  into 
it.  No  personality  whatever  is  intended ; 
the  author  is  himself  one  of  the  num- 
ber.—Lurr. 
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m  expectation  of  meeting  with  an  edr- 
Ho  princeps.  As  for  his  diet,  old  bones 
are  meat  and  drink  to  him.  So  many 
of  his  books  are  worm-eaten,  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  constant  presentiment 
of  his  own  end.  He  demurs  to  the 
maxim  of  whatever  is,  is  right ;  for  no- 
thing is  right  with  him  but  what  has 
been,  bo  that  he  is  the  true  laudator 
temporis  acti.  He  thinks  nothing  truly 
British  but  what  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Britons ;  the  cloth  his  coat  is 
made  of  is  genuine  Saxon ;  and  his  fa- 
vourite walk  is  along  the  streets  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  In  politics  he  differs 
entirely  from  the  Reformers,  for  he 
knows  of  no  repair  but  repairing  to 
the  auction  room ;  and  as  for  the  Con- 
servatives, he  considers  them  a  great 
deal  too  new,  and  mere  supplanters  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  He 
never  would  sit  for  his  portrait,  be- 
cause none  of  the  old  masters  could 
be  got  to  do  it.  He  wears  a  Tompion 
repeater,  the  wheels  of  which  want 
filing  up  sadly,  but  he  will  not  have 
it  touched,  so  that  it  is  always  too 
fast  or  too  slow,  and  thus  he  arrives 
at  the  Bank  before  the  doors  are  open, 
and  does  not  come  to  dinner  till  the 
cloth  is  removed,  by  which  tardiness, 
however,  he  just  contrives  to  get  his 
dessert. 

When  he  goes  a-travelling,  it  is  ei- 
ther among  the  Bas- Bretons  or  the 
Highlanders,  because  they  retain  their 
primitive  customs.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  housekeeping,  his  library  is  better 
furnished  with  plates  than  his  kitchen. 
His  charities  partake  of  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, for  he  only  relieves  elderly  beg- 
gars, and  tells  the  young  ones  that 
their  turn  will  come  twenty  years 
hence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  is  an  advocate  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, not  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
ing the  best,  but  because  they  prevailed 
in  former  times.  He  always  sends  his 
parcels  by  the  waggon,  because  it  is 
the  oldest  conveyance,  so  that  they 
generally  arrive  late;  and  whenever 
the  wheels  of  a  coach  happen  to  take 
fire,  he  remarks  that  the  packhorse's 
shoes  never  did  so.  He  looks  out  the 
names  of  places  in  Saxton's  Atlas, 
and  his  ideas  of  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope are  founded  on  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.  He  is  a  sworn  ene- 
my to  novels,  for  their  name's  sake, 
but  tolerates  the  Waverley  ones,  be- 
cause they  carry  the  reader  back  to 
the  olden  time.   He  wishes,  however, 
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to  substitute  the  Mort  d 'Arthur,  Don 
Belianis,  Valentine  and  Orson,  Tria- 
tan,  and  the  Paladins,  in  their  stead. 
But  with  all  these  predilections  for 
age,  he  cannot  feel  reconciled  to  grow- 
ing old  himself,  nor  was  he  so  consis- 
tent as  to  marry  an  old  wife.  Although 
he  idolizes  Time,  yet  Time  U  ungrate- 
ful, and  treats  him  with  as  little  re- 
spect as  he  shows  to  such  as  profess 
to  kill  him.  His  great  hope  is,  to 
have  a  niche  in  the  House  of  Praise 
(as  Dave  riant  calls  it),  for  Pope's  Tem- 
ple of  Fame  is  much  too  modern  for 
him.  Therefore,  let  him  contract  with 
the  tomb-sculptor,  and  the  biographi- 
cal dictionary  maker,  and  so  render 
assurance  doubly  sure.  As  we  wish 
him  well,  we  will  propose  vivit  poet 
fuwra  virtus  for  his  escutcheon,  and 
as  for  his  volumes,  our  kindesl 
shall  be,  ut  levis  sit  pulris,  which 
will  do  our  best  to  fulfil.  Cycwbli. 


A  Commaratime  View  of  the  Representation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Xum- 

.  her  of  Members  relumed  for  the  $everal 
Counties  in  England  and  WaUs^  before 
and  since  the  Reform  Acty  2  Wm.  IV. 
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Ruins  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ion  a. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  5. 

THE  very  laudable  spirit  which  at 
present  animates  our  antiquaries  and 
admirers  of  architectural  antiquities, 
cannot  be  too  highly  applauded.  The 
fine  remains  of  former  splendour,  now 
in  rapid  decay,  are  not  interesting 
from  their  age  and  beauty  only,  but 
are  venerable  from  their  association 
with  the  most  important  events  in 
British  history,  and  have  become  as 
it  were  national  property.  None, 
therefore,  but  the  most  unthinking 
and  tasteless  Goths  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  all  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  (miscalled) 
Gothic  structures,  reared  by  our  pious, 
warlike,  and  hospitable  ancestors ; — 
structures,  more  from  the  shameless 
ravages  of  man,  than  the  slow  effects 
of  time,  almost  daily  becoming  re- 
duced in  number,  or  materially  dilapi- 
dated. 

When  I  see  what  is  doing  in  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  but  regret  the  totally 
neglected  state  in  which  the  remain- 
ing buildings  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated religious  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope are  now  left ;  where,  if  the  de- 
sign is  less  grand  and  imposing  than 
in  many  other  similar  edifices,  there 
are  yet  many  curious  architectural  de- 
tails and  monumental  peculiarities.  I 
allude  to  the  ruins  in  the  famous  is- 
land of  Iona,  now  a  fashionable  re- 
sort of  thousands  who  annually  visit 
the  Highlands  and  adjacent  unparal- 
leled isle  of  Staffa. 

A  steam- boat  twice  a  week  during 
summer  conveys  tourists  from  all 
quarters,  to  view  these  interesting 
islands,  and  they  are  shown  over  the 
ruins  by  the  old  schoolmaster,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  such  ciceroni. 

But  in  what  state  are  these  vene- 
rable remains?  The  Cathedral  and 
Nunnery,  with  their  surrounding  cha- 
pels and  dwelling-houses,  are  left  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  pollution,  with- 
out a  sufficient  fence,  to  prevent  even 
the  cattle  from  wandering  through  the 
burial-ground,  or  lodging  in  the  aisles 
and  other  recesses.  The  enthusiastic 
exclamation  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
visited  this  celebrated  place,  shows 
how  strongly  he  felt  on  beholding  the 
ruins  of  Columkil,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  similar  impression  on 
all  reflecting  minds.  How  much  is  it 
then  to  be  lamented,  that  such  shame- 
ful spoliation  should  be  committed  ou 
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the  impressive  memorials  of  former 
ages ! 

The  large  marble  altar  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  only  as  much 
of  the  monument  of  the  Abbat  Mac- 
Kinnon which  stood  near  it  remains, 
as  will  serve  to  show  its  former  ele- 
gance. The  four  beautifully  sculp- 
tured lions  on  which  the  figure  rested, 
were  successively  stolen,  but  fortu- 
nately the  party  were  discovered  in 
the  act  of  carrying  off  the  last  one. 
The  vile  thieves  were  deprived  of  their 
booty,  and  the  schoolmaster  has  since 
very  prudently  concealed  the  relic  un- 
der his  own  bed,  along  with  the  re- 
maining two  Clachan  brath,  or  stones 
of  destiny,  which  so  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  devotees. 

The  projK.-nsity  to  carry  off  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  is  deplorable  ;  and 
true  and  honest  antiquaries  must  have 
often  been  grieved  to  view  collections 
of  stained  glass,  carved  wood,  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  similar  relics,  which 
had  been  shamelessly  and  sacrile- 
giously torn  from  churches  and  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

I  could  perceive  the  marks  of  re- 
cent fracture  in  several  parts  of  the 
ruins  at  Iona,  and  having  had  the 
beautifully  sculptured  cross  of  Mac- 
kinnon,  now  prostrate,  turned  over,  a 
large  piece  was  found  to  have  been 
lately  detached  !  It  is  lamentable  to 
witness  this  worse  than  Gothic,  bar- 
barous, and  wanton  destruction  of  a 
hallowed  fane,  without  an  effort  to 
prevent  any  further  desecration. 

The  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land have  with  much  propriety  been 
permitted  to  repair  some  of  the  princi- 
pal structures  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  the  misdirected  zeaJ  of  the 
reformers,  as  Holyrood  and  Dunferm- 
line abbey  churches,  Elgin  cathedral, 
&c.  If  it  is  becoming  to  preserve  such 
edifices,  because  within  their  walls 
some  of  the  royal  line  have  been  in- 
terred, we  should  think  nationai  ho- 
nour was  somewhat  concerned  in 
keeping,  at  least  in  decency,  a  place 
where  no  less  than  48  Scotish  kings 
were  buried,  besides  many  French, 
Norwegian,  and  Irish  monarchs!  But, 
alas !  so  little  respect  is  now  paid  to 
this  regal  cemetery,  that  last  year  I 
found  there  had  been  an  interment  in 
the  very  spot,  where  the  body  of  a 
poor  cottager  was  laid  to  moulder  and 
mix  with  the  dust  of  a  long  and  glo- 
rious line  of  kings !    Principal  Baird, 
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who  lately  visited  the  island,  felt  much 
concerned  when  he  beheld  the  fallen 
grandeur  of  Iona,  and  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  have  something  done 
to  remove  this  national  reproach  ;  and 
1  have  been  informed  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  to  whom  the  island  belongs, 
is  intending  to  take  measures  for  the 
future  preservation  of  the  ruins.  1 
trust  they  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

U  »  to  be  regretted  that'  when 
one  of  the  auxiliary  churches  was 
lately  ordered  to  be  built  here  by  Go- 
vernment, the  chapel  of  St.  Oran,  a 
building  in  the  Saxon  or  Norman 
style,  and  the  oldest  in  the  island, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  (as  indeed 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  others) 
sound  and  entire,  was  not  selected  as 
the  place  of  worship. 

The  nunnery  is  going  rapidly  to  de- 
cay. I  send  you  a  view  looking  east- 
ward of  the  chapel.  Part  of  the  vault* 
ed  roof  fell  in  some  time  ago,  and  the 
excavations  and  discoveries  which  the 
public  were  led  to  believe  had  been 
.made  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  consisted 
in  nothing  more  than  the  removal  of 
the  rubbish,  and  re-exposure  of  the 
monumental  slab-stones.  That  this 
gentleman  was  here,  however,  we  are 
led  to  know  by  seeing  one  of  the 
chancel  columns  disfigured  by  his 
name  in  large  letters,  scraped  out 
with  a  nail!  I  myself  discovered 
what  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  escaped 
the  research  of  antiquaries.  1  found 
,  a  causeway,  and  traced  it  to  a  remark- 
able collection  of  stones,  which  I  am 
convinced  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated place  of  Druidical  worship. 
Near  them  stands  what  is  ignorantly 
called  St. Columba's  first  burial  place; 
but  it  has  been  really  a  trilithon,  the 
impost  of  which  measures  8  feet  by  2. 
Columba,  it  would  appear,  did  not  ex- 
pel the  Druids  entirely.  It  is  known 
he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  order, 
and  even  became  their  intercessor  at 
the  Irish  council  of  Drumceat,  where 
their  proscription  was  meditated. 
Claodh  nau  Druinish,  "  the  Druids' 
burial  place,"  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Iona,  and  the  pretty  green  spot  was 
ever  held  inviolable,  until  of  late  when 
the  adjoining  tenant  actually  dug  the 
pits  for  preserving  his  potatoes  in  it ; 
removing  the  fragments  of  bodies 
which  came  in  his  way  !  Exploring 
here,  I  dug  out  part  of  a  human  skull, 
which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  genuine 
Druidical  relic. 


Should  any  reparation  be  attempted 
in  this  remote  "  isle  of  the  waves/'  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  done  with  a 
better  feeling  than  at  Elgin,  where  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  were  renewed  with 
the  fine  monumental  slab-stones,  on 
some  of  which  I  read  the  mutilated 
fragments  of  black-letter  inscriptions ! 
Yours,  &c.        James  Loo  an. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct,-  6. 

A  WALK  in  a  burial -ground,  where 
the  dust  of  generations  who  once  filled 
this  busy  world  like  ourselves,  who 
were  equally  agitated  by  passions, — 
equally  interested  in  passing  events, 
and  struggled  as  arduously  for  the 
things  of  this  world  as  present  living 
mortals, — is  undistinguishably  mixed 
with  its  parent  earth,  affords  abun- 
dant matter  for  serious  reflection. 
Few  can  visit  the  place  in  which  aro 
deposited  the  remains  of  those  beings 
who  in  their  time  performed  that  part 
in  creation  which  we  are  now  fulfill- 
ing, without  finding  his  vanity  re- 
proved ;  and  the  impressive  monu- 
ments which  are  raised  by  survivors 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted, can  seldom  fail  to  awaken 
feelings  melancholy,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  check  the  pride  of  human 
nature. 

The  rude  cairn  or  barrow  of  the 
Celt  was  as  sincere  a  tribute  to  de- 
parted worth,  as  the  most  elaborate 
shrine  of  succeeding  ages, — nay,  there 
may  be  motives  for  erecting  the  sump- 
tuous monument,  which  did  not  af- 
fect the  early  inhabitant  of  the  land, 
who  perhaps  had  not  the  feeling  which 
dictates  the  ill-deserved  eulogium  and 
mendacious  epitaph.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  natural  wish  to  rear  some  me- 
morial of  a  departed  friend  or  dear  re- 
lation,—  it  is,  except  the  cherished 
feelings  of  respect  or  veneration,  the 
last  tribute  which  can  be  paid,  and  it 
transmits  to  posterity  both  the  virtues 
of  the  dead  and  the  piety  of  the  living. 

There  is,  moreover,  amusement  as 
well  as  instruction,  in  looking  over  a 
churchyard,  and  observing  the  various 
styles  in  which  the  inscriptions  art- 
composed.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  ge- 
nerally in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  period  in  which 
they  are  composed;  but  there  is  a  va- 
riety which  shows  the  different  feel- 
ings which  affected  the  parties  by 
whom  the  epitaphs  were  composed  or 
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selected;  for  we  have  heard  of  per- 
sons who  were  professional  preparers 
of  inscriptions  for  tombstones.  Some 
contain  grave  Christian  reflections, 
and  appropriate  scriptural  quotations : 
Others  contain  the  worldly  and  nnin- 
tellectual  commendations,  and  extra- 
vagant culogiums  of  carnal  minds. 
Some  have  only  inscribed  a  modest 
record  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
dweller  of  the  narrow  house,  and 
others  are  profuse  in  fulsome  praise. 

I  believe  there  have  been  several 
collections  of  epitaphs,  and  certainly 
they  form  an  amusing  repertory  of 
sepulchral  information.  If  you  think 
a  leaf  of  your  Magazine  may  be  de- 
voted to  so  unimportant  a  purpose  as 
the  preservation  of  a  few,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  quaintness,  from 
my  note-book,  they  are  very  much  at 
your  service. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Glasgow  Ca- 
thedral is  a  monument,  erected  against 
the  wall,  where  two  columns,  of  ra- 
ther a  non-descript  order,  support  a 
cornice  and  entablature,  ornamented, 
as  well  as  the  basement,  with  thistles, 
quatrefoils,  &c.  and  on  a  central  ta- 
blet is  the  following  inscription  : 

1612, 
M.  P.  L. 
Stay,  passenger,  and  vu  y*  stone, 
For  under  it  lyes  such  a  one; 
Who  cured  many  while  he  lived, 
So  gracious,  he  no  man  grieved ; 
Yea,  when  his  physick's  force  oft  failed, 
His  pleasant  purpose  then  prevailed. 
For  of  his  God  he  got  the  grace 
To  live  in  mirth,  and  die  in  peace. 
Heaven  has  his  soul,  his  corps  this  stone, 
Sigh  passenger,  and  so  begone. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Echt,  a  parish 
in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  small  slab,  on 
which  we  read  that  William  Westland 
in  Balblairs  died  in  1779,  aged  CS ; 
and 

What  he  possess'd  he  did  honesdy  ac- 
quire, 

To  have  this  stone  was  part  of  his  desire. 
The  which  his  widow,  Margaret  Riddel, 
grants, 

And  hopes  that  he  is  number'd  with  the 
saints. 

In  the  buria^ground  at  Turriff  we 
find  the  following  lines : 

Under  this  stone  I  lye,  who  never 
In  life  disrurb'd  my  friend  or  brother. 
My  dust  unmolested  shall  here  rest  in 
quiet, 

Or  no  rest  to  those  who  presume  to  gain- 
say it. 
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On  a  slab  in  the  old  ruined  church 
of  Kearn  is  the  following  singular  in- 
scription in  relief : 

A  for .  yis .  lyis .  Elspet .  Dative .  spons  . 
to .  Georg .  Fasyid  .  quha .  departit .  yis. 
lyf .  ye .  zeir .  of.  God  .  1 .  6.0.5.  vith  . 
James  .  and .  Robert .  thair .  sonis .  and  . 
Jane .  lefts .  as  .  pleisis .  God .  yar .  doch- 
ter.  and .  tbinkis.  heir  .  to  .  ly  .  meself . 
be  .  ye  .  grace .  of  .  God  .  and  .  Elspet . 
Forbes  .  nov .  me  .present* spous . doch- 
ter .  to .  Duncan  .  Forbes,  in .  Blairfoul. 

This  other  I  have  seen  at  Dunottar : 

Our  life  is  but  a  winter  day : 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away, 
While  others  do  to  dinner  stay. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day ; 
Those  who  go  soonest  have  the  least  to 
pay. 

Yours,  &c.         James  Logan, 


Mr.  Urban,  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
THERE  has  lately  come  into  my 
hands  the  original  "Liber  Quotidia- 
bub,"  or  Daily  Wardrobe  Account  of 
the  14th  year  of  King  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, A.D.  1320-21.  Every  part  of 
its  contents  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
inquirer  into  the  habits  and  manners 
of  our  forefathers,  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety at  that  period  :  but  it  also  con- 
tains numerous  entries,  which  are 
still  more  generally  important  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  A  few  of 
these  will  be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent communication. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Monarch's  ac- 
complished but  unprincipled  favourite, 
Gavaston.  We  read  in  Mackintosh's 
History  that,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  associate  nobles,  his 
head  was  struck  off  on  the  1 9th  June, 
1312;  and  Turner  further  relates,  that 
"  some  friars  coming  from  Oxford,* 
removed  the  body  to  be  buried  in  that 
city."  The  latter  statement,  however, 
seems  to  be  contradicted,  or  at  least 
overruled,  by  two  items  in  the  ac- 
count, which  at  the  same  time  strongly 
pourtray  Edward's  affection  for  the 
memory  of  his  early  companion  :  the 
one  records,  that  on  the  14th  August, 
1320,  mass  was  said  "  in  the  King's 
presence  in  the  chapel  of  LangUy  for 
the  soul  of  Sir  P.  de  Gavaston  ;"  and 
the  other,  that  on  the  same  dav  two 
pieces  of  Lucca  cloth  were  spread  "on 
the  tomb  of  Sir  P.  de  Gavaston  in  the 
Church  of  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
Langley." 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of 
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Scotland,  the  year  1394  is  fixed  as  the 
date  of  Edward  Baliol's  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  English  court  A 
friendly  connexion  must,  however, 
have  existed  for  some  years  previously, 
as  on  the  20th  January,  1321,  he  re- 
ceives a  sum  of  fourscore  marks  (iiijM. 
mr.)  "  on  account  of  arrears  of  his 
pension  granted  to  him  by  the  King 
in  aid  of  his  maintenance."  The  cir- 
cumstance gives  but  a  mean  idea  of 
the  finances  of  both  parties. 

About  the  middle  of  June  1320,  the 
King,  accompanied  by  his  court,  set 
out  on  an  excursion  into  France.  On 
the  8th  July  he  appears  to  have  held 
a  magnificent  feast  at  Amiens,  where 
he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement  of 
boating  on  the  river  Somme.  Thence 
he  returns  by  Abbeville  to  Whitsand, 
where  he  seems  to  have  taken  shipping 
to  cross  the  Channel  about  the  24  th 
July. 

On  the  1 4th  Dec.  Guido  Almavini, 
a  Serjeant  at  Arms,  is  sent  with  others 
of  the  royal  household  to  take  seizin 
in  the  King's  name  of  the  lands  of 
Gower  in  Wales,  which  was  followed 
by  the  rising  of  the  Barons,  and  the 
temporary  expulsion  of  the  Despen- 
sers.  He  remains  in  possession  until 
the  13th  May,  1321,  when  he  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgent  nobles. 

There  are  numerous  entries  relating 
to  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  the 
Lord  of  Leedes  Castle,  who  appears  to 
have  stood  very  high  in  Edward's  con- 
fidence. He  was  not  only  appointed 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  but  also 
sent  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
and  Robert  Baldock,  on  the  11th  Feb. 
1321,  to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  Bain- 
brough  Castle.  There  are  also  de- 
scriptive entries  of  the  splendid  pieces 
of  plate  presented  to  him,  to  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  the  younger  Despenser, 
&c.  as  new  year's  gifts  from  the  King. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Nuncii  Garde- 
robae,"  we  find  a  full  list  of  the  per- 
sons tO  Whom  WHITS  OF  SUMMONS 

were  sent  on  the  18th  May,  1321,  to 
attend  at  the  ensuing  Parliament : — 
they  are  classed  in  ten  districts  (be- 
sides London),  to  each  of  which  a  se- 
parate messenger  is  sent,  who  is  also 
the  bearer  of  the  writ*  for  elections  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  counties  comprised 
in  his  district. 

There  are  likewise  the  expenses  and 
other  memoranda  relating  to  embas- 
sies and  messengers  sent  to  the  courts 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  France 


and  Scotland  ;  and  the  costs  of  repair- 
ing, victualling,  and  manning  the 
King's  castles  at  Carlisle,  Bambrough, 
Knaresbrough,  &c. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  payments 
may  be  noticed  a  present  of  20*.  to 
John  Albon,  a  painter  (pictori)  at 
Windsor ; — rewards  given  on  various 
occasions  to  the  minstrels  of  different 
noblemen  for  performing  their  min- 
strelsy in  the  King's  chamber ; — and 
several  suspicious  looking  presents  to 
females,  and  to  divers  persons  for 
guiding  his  Majesty  home  on  his  noc- 
turnal rambles  ("  in  itin'ibus  suis  noc- 
tanter,")  which  almost  seem  to  con- 
firm Froissart's  insinuations.  Wc 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  a 
payment  of  79  pennies  to  as  many 
diseased  poor  persons,  who  received 
the  King's  blessing  at  various  times 
during  the  year;  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  King 
of  England  touching  for  the  evil  subse- 
quently to  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  King's  falconry  and  hunting 
establishment  occupy  several  pages, 
and  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  Catalogue  of  the  royal 
plate  and  jewels  is  very  long  and 
splendid,  and  enumerates  many  sin- 
gular articles. 

This  curious  record  retains  its  ori- 
ginal binding  of  calf-skin  dressed  with 
the  hair  on  ;  it  is  quite  perfect ;  and 
from  the  variation  of  ink,  &c.  in  the 
successive  entries,  and  other  points, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authentic 
originality.  J.G. 

Mr.  Uhban, 

SOME  time  ago  I  communicated  to 
you  certain  observations  concerning 
the  line  of  Offa's  Dyke,  between  Tid- 
denham  or  Beachley  passage,  near 
Chepstow,  and  its  remaining  progress, 
until  it  reaches  Old  Radnor,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Wye,  whence  its  line 
to  the  Dee  is  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed. A  piece  of  it  has  been  always 
traditionally  understood  to  be  extant 
at  St.  Briavel's,  and  there  I  accord- 
ingly commenced  my  research. 

The  line  of  the  Dyke  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination,  is- 
stated,  according  to  the  compass  di- 
rections in  Nicholson's  map,  to  have 
proceeded  from  south  to  north,  through 
Knighton,  Montgomery,  Pool  (thence 
crossing  the  Severn),  by  Llangollen 
and  Mold,  to  Holywell,  that  is  '  iy. 
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to  their  vicinities.  Of  course,  the  only 
desideratum  is,  its  progress  from  Tid- 
denham,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Old  Rad- 
nor, and  to  part  of  this  desideratum 
my  explorations  apply. 

I  began,  according  to  local  direc- 
tions, at  a  part  of  the  new  road,  which 
leads  from  St.  Briavel's  to  Monmouth, 
because  such  new  road  bisects  the 
Dyke,  between  a  coppice  wood  called 
Margaret's  Grove  on  the  south-east, 
and  Littlewood,  another  cover,  part 
of  a  long  one  skirting  the  Wye,  north- 
west, on  the  opposite  side. 

I  made  my  first  investigation  in  a 
south-east  direction.  On  that  side, 
the  causeway  of  the  Dyke,  partly  le- 
velled by  art,  at  the  outset,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Margaret's  Grove, 
above  mentioned,  and  a  piece  of  arable 
land  on  the  western  (or  Welch  side), 
called  Cumbers  (Qy  ?  Cambers)  land. 
One  half  of  it  lengthways  was,  1  was 
told,  levelled  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  earth  scattered  about  the  field. 
Within  the  wood,  it  appears  (as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gough,  in  North 
Wales)  an  elevated  causeway,  in  places 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  thirty 
or  forty  feet  broad.  I  followed  his 
portion  to  its  termination  in  a  bog, 
but  could  not  discover  any  further 
traces.  Taking,  however,  the  strait 
line  south-east,  (the  direction  of  Tid- 
denham),  it  apparently  went  from 
Margaret's  Grove  across  Dry  piece,  and 
fields  belonging  to  Lyndhurst-farm, 
to  a  place  in  St.  Briavel's,  called  Cold 
Harbour,  a  denomination  of  most  re- 
mote ancientry,  and  indicative  of  ar- 
chaeological locality.  Thither  1  pro- 
ceeded, and  found  it  a  bleak  place, 
which  I  could  only  infer  might  have 
been  a  British  settlement,  but  with- 
out barrows,  or  any  other  indicia 
(which,  as  the  spot  was  inclosed  com- 
mon, may  be  nothing)  than  roads 
running  in  all  directions.  1  followed 
that  which  went  south-east ;  and  saw 
about  two  miles  off,  in  a  straight  line,  a 
farm-house,  called  Ma^et,  pronounced 
Ma/et.  Here  there  is  a  Roman  camp, 
and  from  thence  to  the  passage  where 
the  Dyke  begins,  may  be,  as  I  was 
told,  five  or  six  miles. 

My  second  exploration  was  in  the 
opposite  direction,  viz.  the  north-east, 
through  Littlewood  or  the  Fence.  I 
there  found  it  in  high  perfection  ;  an 
elevated  ridge  or  causeway,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side.  The  coppice  wood 
was  so  thick,  and  the  probable  aspect 


that  which  might  bring  me  through 
the  whole  skirt  of  cover,  that  leads  to 
Redbrook  in  Newland,  four  or  five 
miles  off ;  so  that,  afraid  of  blows  on 
my  eyes,  from  the  boughs,  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  jumping  over  some  of  them, 
and  pushing  others  aside,  I  was  obliged, 
through  gouty  feebleness,  to  relinquish 
my  chase  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
If  I  had  had  my  horse  brought  down 
to  the  road,  whence  I  started,  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  woodward  of  George 
Rooke,  esq.  who  owns  the  estate,  and 
acquired  such  information  as  I  could 
have  gained  from  him,  relative  to  its 
further  progress;  but  1  was  so  knocked 
up  as  to  be  barely  able  to  regain  the 
village. 

At  mv  son's  (the  Curate  of  St.  Bria- 
vel's) 1  found  a  work  in  four  volumes, 
4 to,  entitled  "  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary."  It  is  there  said,  under 
the  article  Colford,  that  "  vestiges  of 
King  Offa's  dyke  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  some  parts  of  the  town." 
But,  according  to  the  maps,  Coleford 
lies  too  far  eastward.  I  applied  the 
compass  upon  first  mounting  the  Dyke, 
and  found  its  line  to  be  N.N.W. 
and  upon  further  advance  N.W.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Atkins's  map, 
its  progress  is  directly  north,  as  it  is 
in  that  of  Nicholson,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Wye. 

There  is  no  trace  of  its  known 
Welch  accompaniment,  Watt's  Dyke, 
the  ground  between  being  neutral ;  but 
it  is  skirted  at  unequal  distances  by 
the  old  road  from  St.  Briavel's  to 
Monmouth,  now  stopped  up.  Both 
the  dyke  and  road  are  elevated  beyond 
inundation  from  the  Wye. 

The  Chroniclers  who  mention  Offa's 
Dyke,  describe  it  as  merely  a  boun- 
dary between  the  dominion  of  the 
Welch  and  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ; 
but  either  there  was  another  Offa'» 
Dyke,  or  this  before  us  had  the  follow- 
ing origin.  Matthew  Paris  has  writ- 
ten the  Life  of  Offa,  and  he  says  that 
Offa  had  defeated  the  three  kings  of 
the  Northumbrian,  Southern,  and  Wes- 
tern Saxons  at  Benson,  so  severely, 
that  they  and  their  remaining  men 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  "cer- 
tain municipium  "  [presumably  Wal- 
lingford].  There  Offa  blockaded  them, 
with  the  intention  of  starving  them 
into  surrender ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
did  not  relieve  his  guards,  for  on  the 
third  night  following  (a  very  dark 
one)  the  wearied  besieger's  went  to 
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rest,  and  the  prisoners  escaped.  They 
did  not  stop  until  they  had  reached 
the  confines  of  Wales.  Soliciting  the 
aid  of  Marmodius,  king  of  that  coun- 
try, they  persuaded  him  to  think  that 
Offa,  like  Polyphemus,  only  intended 
to  eat  him  last,  and  he  received  the 
fugitives,  because  he  thought  that 
their  troops  augmented  his  own  forces. 
Offa  sent  messengers  to  demand  his 
prisoners,  but  they  represented  to 
Marmodius,  that  he  (Offa)  was  "  only 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  A  su- 
percilious answer  was  accordingly  re- 
turned. Offa  thereupon  seized  and 
garrisoned  all  the  forts  and  towns  of 
the  fugitives ;  soon  afterwards  a  day 
and  place  were  appointed  for  a  pitched 
battle  between  them.  Night  put  an 
end  to  it  without  victory  on  either 
side.  The  time  was  the  end  of  Ad- 
vent, just  before  Christmas ;  and  Mar- 
modius, deceiving  Offa  with  flattery 
and  appeals  to  his  religious  feelings, 
solicited  an  armistice.  Offa,  wishing 
his  horses  and  servants  to  be  refreshed, 
and  his  wounded  to  be  cured,  assent- 
ed. But,  neither  army  being  willing 
to  separate  far  from  each  other,  Offa, 
with  the  assent  of  both  armies,  drew 
between  them  a  long  and  deep  ditch, 
with  a  very  high  rampart  towards  the 
Welch,  lest  he  should  be  anticipated 
by  sudden  irruptions  of  his  deceitful 
enemies ;  and  that  he  might  perform 
the  offices  due  to  the  Christmas  so- 
lemnity, he  built  on  the  spot  "  a 
small  church,"  both  which  dyke  and 
church  occupied  the  time  of  only  twelve 
days.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  event,  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  fossa 
ilia  Offa  dicitur,  et  ecclesia  Offekirk 
usque  in  hodiernum  diem  appellatur," 
i.  e.  that  ditch  is  called  Offa's,  and 
the  church  Offekirk,  to  this  very  day.* 
[Now  the  only  Offchurch  known,  af 
present,  lies  in  Warwickshire ;  and  at 
a  palace  there  of  Offa's,  Fremund  his 
son  was  born.-f*  It  will  soon  be  seen, 
that  the  Dyke  and  Offekirk  alluded  to 
by  Matthew  Paris,  lay  in  the  confines 
of  Wales.    But  to  proceed.! 

Marmodius  took  advantage  of  the 
armistice,  and  collected  all  the  forces 
possible.  On  Christmas  -  day  Offa's 
army  indulged  in  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  became  careless  and  in- 
cautious. On  the  following  night  (St. 
Stephen's  day,  Dec.  26),  a  dark  one, 

•  M.  Paris,  974,  975. 
f  Gough. 
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Marmodius  and  his  allies,  by  the  aid  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics,  silently  filled 
up  the  ditch,  and  levelled  the  rampart 
to  the  length  of  a  bow-shot.  At 
break  of  day,  they  rushed  on  at  this 
breach,  and  taking  Offa  by  surprise, 
completely  routed  his  army.  Bad 
weather  and  a  heavy  snow  following, 
and  the  country  being  marshy,  the 
Welch  did  not  pursue,  and  Offa  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  He  did 
not  suffer  them  to  get  head  by  long 
delays,  but  again  led  a  very  strong 
army,  equipped  fully,  and  abundantly 
provisioned,  into  the  confines  of  Wales, 
and  there  cooped  up  his  enemies  in  a 
defile  (in  arcto),  and  they,  thinking 
the  place  where  they  had  triumphantly 
passed  the  Dyke,  would  be  fortunate, 
fought  a  great  battle,  and  by  retreat- 
ing to  their  lurking  places,  and  fre- 
quent desultory  attacks,  often  repulsed 
him.  Offa,  at  length  enraged,  headed 
his  troops,  formed  them  into  a  wedge, 
as  Matthew  Paris  calls  "  cornu  mili- 
tare  in  modum  pyramidis,"  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  The  result 
which  followed  was  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Welch  males,  not  sparing  in- 
fants. On  the  morrow  of  this  victory 
(which  was  gained  in  the  year  675), 
Offa  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  noble 
and  higher  ranks  to  be  honourably 
buried,  and  those  of  them  and  the 
common  people  which  were  so  muti- 
lated that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, to  be  interred  in  that  very 
breach  of  the  dike  which  they  had 
made,  and  the  rampart  to  be  again 
thrown  up — to  prevent  desecration  by 
wild  beasts,  and  contagion  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  all  that  Matthew 
says  of  an  Offa'a  Dyke,  and  adds,  that 
he  was  the  first  of  our  Kings  who 
made  his  progresses,  preceded  by 
trumpeters,  to  show  his  power  and 
excite  fear.J  That  Matthew's  Offa's 
Dyke,  "  a  mere  boundary  between 
two  armies,"  could  not  be  the  lengthy 
one  now  known,  is  plain  j  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  other  authors,  that  they 
assume  the  present  dyke  to  have  been 
the  one  through  which  Marmodius  and 
his  allies  made  the  breach,  and  that 
the  last  grand  battle  was  fought  near 
Rhyddlan  Marsh  §  in  Denbighshire, 
the  bathing-place  of  Abergcley  stand- 
ing upon  the  edge  of  it.    But  if  Offa 

1  P.  987. 

Nicholson's  Cambrian  Traveller,  p. 
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discontinued  his  dyke  near  Treuddyn 
in  Flintshire,  Rhyddlan  lies,  according 
to  the  map,  ten  miles  to  the  westward. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Briavel's. 

In  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy's  extracts 
from  the  Records,  relative  to  the  mi- 
gratory progresses  of  King  John,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  often  came  to  St. 
Briavel's.  No  inhabitants  of  that  vil- 
lage ever  saw  the  Archaeologia ;  but 
the  keeper  of  the  castle  informed  roe, 
from  tradition,  that  John's  w\fe  re- 
sided there.  Whether  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  this,  Isabel  daughter  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  his  divorced 
wife,  or  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  his  se- 
cond wife,  I  know  not.  The  roost 
remarkable  feature  about  the  castle,  is 
a  large  room,  which  in  many  parts 
resembles  the  old  House  of  Lords*  at 
Westminster,  especially  the  lowest 
view,  where  the  site  of  the  throne  is 
denoted  at  the  upper  end  by  a  recess 
in  the  wall,  still  to  be  seen  at  St. 
Briavel's,  with  the  remains  of  an 
oriel  window  on  one  side.  Before 
this  part  of  the  castle  could  be  enter- 
ed, there  were  not  only  two  flanking 
towers  to  be  carried ;  but  a  large  one 
beyond,  now  dilapidated,  and  built  on 
to  them,  besides  which  there  was  a 
keep,  that  fell  down  some  years  ago, 
and  was  entered  by  its  own  postern 
gate  [of  these  hereafter].  A  funnel 
chimney-piece,  surmounted  by  an  oc- 
tagon shaft, emittingthesmoke  through 
side  apertures,  and  crowned  by  a  co- 
nical top,  crested  with  the  warder's 
horn,  still  remain.  The  passages  and 
stair- cases  worked  in  the  walls  of  the 
entrance  towers,  and  leading  to  the  se- 
veral rooms,  are  intricate  and  curious. 

The  circumference  of  the  castle, 
nearly  of  horee-shoe  fashion,  is  very 
small,  and  the  exterior  of  the  outer 
wall  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  had 
demi-bastions  or  towers,  as  in  castles 
of  the  14th  century ;  but  to  have  had  a 
small  area,  crammed  with  buildings. 
Thus  it  resembled  in  principle  many 
Cyclopean  fortresses,  which  were 
small,  that  they  might  be  defended 
without  the  necessity  of  a  large  gar- 
rison. There  was  no  straight  piece  of 
road  upon  military  principles  which 
led  to  tne  draw-bridge,  no  more  than 
in  many  other  Norman  castles,  be- 
cause the  houses  and  high  mounds 
around  it  could  be  advantageously  oc- 

•  See  your  vol.  xcni.  p.  ii.  p.  489. 
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cupied,  and  impede  caption  of  the  das* 
tie  by  suddenly  surrounding  it.  The 
windowy  parts  have,  as  is  usual,  a 
projecting  terrace  of  earth,  and  face  a 
steep  ascent ;  on  the  other  sides,  where 
the  ground  is  level,  there  is  only  dead 
wall  and  a  wet  moat.  The  great 
power  of  resistance  appears  here,  as 
at  Abergavenny,  and  other  similar 
castles,  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
gate-house.  There  were,  as  before 
observed,  not  only  two  powerful  semi- 
circular towers  flanking  the  entrance, 
but  these  towers  had  a  large  adjoining 
building  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square  tower  behind  them.  Thus  it 
appears  to  have  been  intended  that 
fewer  men  should  have  been  necessary 
to  protect  it,  and  more  be  spared  to 
man  the  exterior  wall.  The  moat  is 
very  deep,  constantly  fed  by  a  spring 
in  the  moat  itself;— of  course,  not  to  be 
diverted  without  previously  subduing 
the  garrison  ;  and  action  on  the  wall, 
through  either  the  ram,  sapping,  or 
scaling,  must  have  been  (from  the 
steep  bank  and  rocky  foundation)  a 
work  implying  great  waste  of  life  in 
the  attempt;  although  battering  in 
breach  in  the  modern  days  would  be 
an  easy  task,  because  it  is  command- 
ed on  the  south,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  annoyance  by  the  garrison. 
The  postern  entrance  was  in  its  turn 
commanded  and  protected  by  the  keep 
tower,  now  fallen  down ;  and,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  whole  area,  assail- 
ants, who  had  obtained  entrance 
through  the  half- demolished  wall, 
would  have  been  cooped  up  in  small 
yards  or  compartments,  lying  between 
the  several  interior  buildings,  and  be 
out- flanked  at  least  on  two  sides. 
This  huddle  of  towers  in  a  small  area, 
and  within  a  wall,  not  bastioned,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rules,  that  the 
fewer  effectives  taken  from  field  duty, 
must  be  the  best  tactics,  is  conspi- 
cuous in  the  illuminations  to  be  seen 
in  the  Roman  d' Alexandre ;  and,  al- 
though the  town  -  wall  fashion  and 
compass  of  the  castles  of  Edward  I.  at 
Caernarvon  and  Conway  have  been 
understood  to  have  set  a  new  fashion, 
it  is  very  probable  that,  as  a  large 
garrison  was  indispensable  to  control 
the  country,  the  deviation  grew  out  of 
that  necessity.  This  1  infer,  because 
in  small  castles,  of  which  the  exterior 
wall  was  subsequently  improved  by 
the  addition  of  corner  towers,  the  an- 
cient keeps  were  not  destroyed.  There 


St.  Briavers  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 
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are  no  indications  of  a  passage  within 
and  around  the  outer  wail ;  although 
there  might  have  been  a  ledge,  as  in 
town  walls;  but  the  singular  contriv- 
ance and  difficult  intelligibility  of  the 
passages,  a  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
only  by  inmates,  verifies  the  story  of 
Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock. 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  the  Sancti- 
logium  of  John  of  Tinmouth,  Cap- 
grave,  or  other  historians  of  Welch 
saints.  I  only  know  that  Fabian 
calls  the  Brocinail  of  Higden,*  the 
leader  of  fifty  Bangor  monks,  who 
escaped  from  slaughter  by  the  Saxons, 
Brncival;  f  and  that  the  Forest  of 
Dean  was  a  resort  of  the  British 
saints,  before  and  after  his  rcra,  from 
persecution.  X  This  Brucival  is  the 
nearest  appellation  to  Briavel,  which 
1  have  ever  seen  ;  and  it  may  be  an 
incorrect  reading  by  Fabian.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  calls  him  Broc-ma.il, 
and  there  is  a  Brock -weir  (though  pro- 
bably the  A.  S.  broc  (brook)  gave  ori- 
gin to  that  name,)  near  St.  Briavel's. 
The  event  of  the  monk's  flight  took 
place  in  the  year  607,  more  than  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Offa.  I 
shall  lay  no  stress  upon  the  supposi- 
tion concerning  the  identitv  of  Bruci- 
val and  Briavel.  If  I  have  been 
strangely  arraigned  for  not  believing 
monstrous  absurdities,  viz.  that  the 
old  British  highway,  the  Watling- 
street,  was  the  via  pratoria  of  the 
Roman  station  of  London ;  and  that 
Conygaer,  a  rabbit-warren  in  the  Re- 
cords, was  a  King's  palace;  I  only 
say,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  was  the  real  St.  Briavel,  provided 
there  does  exist  ancient  authority  for 
ascertaining  it.  There  are  unread  an- 
tiquaries who  substitute  hypothesis 
for  research ;  this  is  not  a  question 
for  them  to  settle. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  D.  F. 


Mr.  Urban, 

IN  Ware's  Irish  Bishops,  edited  by- 
Walter  Harris,  esq.  and  printed  in 
1739,  the  account  of  the  Prelates  of 
those  sees  is  brought  down  to  1721  ; 
since  which  time  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  biographical  list  of  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sees  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor has  been  published.    As  some  of 


•  Gale,  XV.  Scriptores,  227. 

f  Fab.  Chron.  !K 

t  Usser.  Eccles.  Antiq.  277. 


your  readers  may  be  curious  of  infor- 
mation on  this  head,  I  forward  for 
your  insertion  a  correct  List  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  above  Sees,  from  the 
period  where  Harris  leaves  off. 

1720.  Francis  Hutchison  ;  died  at 
Portglenone,  June  1739,  aged  80. 

1739.  Carew  Reynell,  Chancellor 
of  Bristol,  consecrated  Bishop  on  the 
death  of  Francis  Hutchison,  at  which 
period  these  sees  were  supposed  worth 
2,300/.  per  annum.  In  1744  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Derry. 

1744.  John  Ryder,  translated  from 
Killaloe.  January  11,  1752,  he  was 
translated  to  Ardagh,  and  on  the  19th 
of  March,  same  year,  to  Meath. 

1752.  John  Whitcombe.  On  the 
21st  March,  he  was  translated  from 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduogh,  to  those 
sees,  and  on  the  1st  September,  same 
year,  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Cashel. 

,1752.  Robert  Downes ;  Oct.  13th, 
he  was  translated  from  Leighlin  and 
Ferns  ;  and  in  1765  he  was  translated 
to  Rapho. 

1765.  Arthur  Smith;  same  year 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin. 

1765.  James  Trail.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  St.  Michan's  Church,  Dub- 
lin ;  he  died  suddenly  in  Abbey-street, 
Dublin,  December  1783 ;  in  which 
year  the  sees  were  supposed  worth 
3000/.  per  annum. 

1783.  William  Dickson  ;  he  died 
in  London  September  10th,  1 304. 

1804.  Nathaniel  Alexander;  trans- 
lated from  Killaloe  and  Kilfonora ;  in 
1823  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Meath. 

1823.  Richard  Mant;  translated 
from  Killaloe  and  Kilfonora ;  in  which 
year  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor 
were  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least 
4,200/.  yearly.  This  prelate  has  been 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  ar- 
duous duties  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed;  particularly  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Clergy,  and  the  building 
and  repairing  of  Churches. 

The  revenues  of  those  Bishopricks 
arises,  chiefly,  from  the  fines  and  rents 
of  such  lands  as  belong  to  the  Church. 
In  the  See  of  Connor,  these  lands 
amount  to  about  18,000  Irish  acres ; 
and  in  that  of  Down  to  at  least  20,000 
Irish  acres.  S.  M'L 

[A  list  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  titu- 
lar, Bishops  of  Down  and  Connor,  fur- 
nished by  the  same  Correspondent,  was 
published  in  our  number  for  May  last, 
p.  404.] 
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BRIDGE  AND  CHAPEL  OP  MORPETH,  CO.  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

With  an  Engraving. 

THE  Bridge  and  Chapel  of  Morpeth 
were  consolidated  concerns,  of  un- 
known origin,  and  managed  by  a  chap- 


pose,  imposed  the  burden,  not  only  of 
maintaining  two  masters  in  the  school 
he  founded  here,  but  of  "  the  mainte- 
nance and  annual  repair  of  a  certain 
stone  bridge,  commonly  called  Mor- 
peth- brigge,"  upon  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  that  town.  The  Act  for 
building  the  new  bridge,  however,  re- 
leases them  from  this  charge  till  the 
sums  of  money  lent  for  building  it 
shall  have  been  repaid  ;  but,  after  the 


lain  whose  style  was  Keeper.  The 
bridge  has  two  arches  both  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  since  the  pier 
between  them  was  erected,  as  one  of 
them  has  no  string  under  its  battle- 
ments, and  the  other  one  is  different 
from  that  in  the  pier.  For  the  present 
rapid  mode  of  travelling  it  is  inconve- 
nient and  dangerous — the  Mail  and  toll  upon  it  for  that  purpose  ceases. 
Wonder  coaches  having  each,  within  enacts  that  it  and  its  approaches  shall 
the  last  three  years,  once  carried  away  thenceforth  be  maintained  in  repair 
the  south  end  of  its  west  battlements,  by,  and  at  the  expenses  of,  the  said 
and  been  thrown  with  their  passen-  bailiffs  and  burgesses, 
gers  and  horses  into  the  river — fortu-  Chapels,  in  former  ages,  were 
nately  without  loss  of  life.  As  the  very  commonly  built  at  the  ends  of 
Act  of  Parliament  for  building  the  bridges,  for  the  maintenance  of  chap- 
new  bridge,  erected  from  designs  by  lains  to  say  divine  services  in,  and  to 
Mr.  Telford,  immediately  below  the    receive  the  alms  of  pilgrims  and  tra- 


old  one  in  1831,  makes  it  lawful  for 
the  corporation  of  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Morpeth,  if  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  pull  down  the  present 
bridge,  and  sell  the  materials  belong 


vellers,  by  way  of  pontage  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  bridge.  They  were  also 
commonly  endowed  with  lands  or 
rents  from  houses ;  and  there  were 
frequently  separate  endowments  for 


ing  to  it,  we  have  inserted  the  accom-    chantries,  oratories,  and  altars  within 


panying  east  view  of  it,  and  its  twin 
sister  the  Chapel  of  Morpeth,  to  per- 
petuate in  some  measure  its  form  and 
style  of  architecture ;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Nicholson,  architect  in  Morpeth,  has 
very  obligingly  and  with  considerable 


them  ;  and  such  was  the  chapel  dedi- 
cated  to  All  Saints  in  Morpeth,  which, 
besides  the  chantry  originally  founded 
in  it,  had  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  endowed  by  master  Richard  of 
Morpeth,  rector  of  Greystock  in  Cum- 


trouble  furnished  us  with  the  follow-  berland  ;  besides,  as  it  would  seem, 
ing  dimensions  of  the  bridge.  The  north    one  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 


arch  6pans  51  feet  6  inches,  and  from 
the  chord  to  the  summit  rises  1 1  feet 
6  inches.  The  south  arch  spans  51 
feet  8  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  inr 
trados  is  9  feet  2  inches,  the  archivolt 
of  this  arch  differing  greatly  both  in 
projection  and  figure  from  those  on 
the  north  arch.    The  thickness  of  the 


and  some  annual  offerings  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lights  before  crosses  in  it, 
and  the  images  of  our  Saviour  and 
our  lady  the  Virgin  Mar)'.  The  west 
end  of  the  old  chapel  is  occupied  as 
the  Grammar  School -house ;  and  its 
chancel  forms  part  of  the  present 
chapel,  which  is  an  oblong  building. 


pier  is  1 4  feet  8  inches',  and  it  projects    measuring  64  feet  from  east  to  west. 


9  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bridge, 
forming  a  salient  angle.  The  para- 
pets are  each  94  inches  thick,  and  con- 
sequently the  breadth  within  the  inte- 
rior faces  is  11  feet  5  inches,  which 
includes  both  roadway  and  footpath. 
Prior  to  the  Dissolution,  the  burden 
of  repairing  this  bridge  lay  upon  its 
keeper,  probably  under  certain  regu- 
lations and  understandings  with  the 
corporation ;  but,  after  that  period, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  consideration  of 
revenues  granted  to  them  for  that  pur- 
G«nt.  Mao.  December,  1832. 

3 


and  42 i  from  north  to  south.  The 
ground  floor  has  two  ailes,  and  four 
rows  of  sittings,  and  over  it  two  spa- 
cious galleries— one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  west.  It  is  not  parochial, 
and  has  no  distinct  revenue — divine 
service  being  voluntarily  done  here  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons,  and  in  bad 
weather  in  the  mornings,  by  the  Rec- 
tor or  his  Curate ;  at  other  times  in 
the  Church ;  but  never  at  both  on  the 
same  day.  All  the  sittings  in  it  are 
private.    It  has  now  no  burial  ground 
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attached  to  it,  nor  any  monuments  in 
it ;  but,  formerly,  persons  had  been 
interred  in  and  around  it,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  human  skulls,  and  other 
bones,  has  frequently  proved. 

The  Chantry  of  All  Saints,  and 
the  bridge  of  Morpeth,  were  probably 
built  about  the  same  time;  but  at 
what  period,  wc  have  met  with  no 
account.  They  certainly  both  existed 
before  the  year  1300,  as  appears  by 
John  de  Greystock's  license  to  Richard 
de  Morpeth,'  to  found  a  chantry  '*  in 
the  chapel  built  in  honour  of  All 
Saints,  near  the  bridge  of  Morpeth." 
It  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  commonalty  of  Morpeth, 
as  is  proved  by  their  gift  of  it  to 
Adam,  called  the  Rose  of  Morpeth,  on 
May  17.  1310,  for  the  term  of  his 
life  ;  and  on  the  condition  of  his  doing 
divine  services  in  it,  for  the  good  of 
their  predecessors,  and  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  bridge  and  chapel,  and  of 
all  the  faithful  departed  out  of  this 
life.  The  incumbent  of  this  joint  in- 
stitution was  usually  called  "  Keeper 
of  the  bridge  and  chapel  of  Morpeth;" 
sometimes  the  description  is  *'  Chap- 
lain of  the  chantry  of  All  Saints  ;"  at 
others,  Chaplain  and  Master  "  of  the 
same." 

The  other  chantry  in  this  chapel, 
founded  by  Richard  de  Morpeth,  who 
was  rector  of  Greystock  in  Cumber- 


land in  1303,  was  dedicated  to  "  Our 
Lady  ;"  and  the  revenues  of  it  and  of 
the  Chantry  of  All  Saints,  were  settled 
by  charter  from  the  crown,  dated 
March  1 2,  1 552,  on  "  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  in 
Morpeth,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
bridge  there.  This  School -house  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  old  Chapel,  as  before 
described.  Its  principal  room  is  41 
feet  by  18.  Its  bell  is  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  chantry  of  Our  Lady, 
and  is  inscribed  in  very  old  capital 
letters  :  ave  maria,  gratia  plena, 

DOMINVS  TECVM. 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  literature  in 
England,  two  stars  of  pre-eminent  lustre 
appealed  in  Morpeth — Hllliam  Turner 
and  Thomas  Gibson,  both  justly  cele- 
brated as  divines,  physicians,  and  na- 
turalists ;  and  after  the  unction  of 
royal  bounty  was  shed  upon  its  school, 
it  was  frequently  resorted  to  as  a 
favourite  place  of  classical  learning — 
especially  in  the  latter  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  when  Charles  the 
third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  William 
the  fourth  Lord  Widdrington,  were 
upon  the  roll  of  its  scholars — noble- 
men who  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 
were  on  differeut  sides;  but  who  had 
here  contracted  a  friendship  which 
was  highly  influential  in  saving  Lord 
Widdrington  from  the  scaffold.* 


COCKLE  PARK  TOWER,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

W Utt  an  Engraving. 

THE  annexed  viewf  of  Cockle  belled  turrets  at  the  north-east  and 

Park  Tower,  is  taken  nearly  from  north-west  corners :  the  corbels  are 

the  same  point  as  that  given  by  Grose,  also  continued  between  the  turrets, 

and  shows  the  north  and  east  fronts,  where  they  have  supported  a  machi- 

Thc  outside  dimensions  of  the  south  colated  parapet.    The  south-east  cor- 

front  are  about  54  feet,  of  the  east  78.  ner  of  this  tower  contains  a  circular 

The  oldest  part  of  it  is  the  Tower,  stone  staircase ;  and  on  the  east  front 

which  projects  about  9  feet  from  the  is  a  large  6tone  tablet,  bearing  the 

other  apartments,  and  has  round  cor-  arms  of  Ogle  quartering  Bertram, X 


•  Hodgson's  History  of  Northumberland,  Part  ii.  vol.  ii. 

f  From  a  drawing  by  Edward  Swinburne,  esq.  a  celebrated  amateur  artist,  whose 
landscapes  highly  embellish  the  walls  of  many  of  the  splendid  mansions  of  Northum- 
berland; and  whose  "  generous  and  graphic  band,"  as  Mr.  Hodgson  observes  in  the 
preface  to  his  History  of  Northumberland,  i4  still  continues  to  transfer  to  my  work 
views  of  the  scenery  of  the  county,  and  of  the  residences  of  its  ancient  barons  and 
gentry,  with  that  happy  simplicity  and  brilliance,  which  so  pre-eminently  charac- 
terise tl  e  productions  of  his  pencil." 

\  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Bertrams  of  Bothal,  in  which  barony  Cockle- 
pnrk  is  situated,  has  departed  from  the  beaten  path  of  common  traditionary  lore  in 
deriving  them  from  Menebcll,  daughter  of  Reynold  GUulph,  Lord  of  Bothal  at  tl» 
time  01  the  Conquest.    He  advances  authorities  favourable  to  his  supposition,  that 
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with  the  usual  crest  and  supporters  of 
the  Lords  Ogle,  which  show  that  no 
part  of  the  present  building  is  older 
than  1461,  in  which  year  Sir  Robert 
Ogle,  Knight,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The 
upright  tracery  in  the  head  of  the 
great  window  in  the  north,  is  also  in 
the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
meaning  of  the  devices  cut  upon  three 
atones  in  a  course  just  above  the  ar- 
morial tablet  is  doubtful  :  those  at 
each  corner  are  in  relief,  hut  much 
decayed ;  the  middle  one  is  two  tre- 
foils in  intaglio.  They  are  probably 
heraldic;  and,  if  they  had  been  per- 
fect, might  have  given  some  clue  to 
the  date  of  the  building.  Prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  there 
may  have  been  a  manor-house  of  some 
description  on  the  spot.  "  William 
of  Cookperce"  was  one  of  the  twelve 
English  Knights,  appointed  in  1241, 
to  sit  with  twelve  Scottish  Knights, 
to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Marches  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  Lawson  copy  of  the  aid  grant- 
ed to  Henry  the  Third,  to  knight  his 
eldest  son,' makes  "  Cockeloke"  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  Bothal  barony. 
But  the  catalogue  of  fortresses  in 
Northumberland,  made  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
notices  no  tower,  orfortalice,  as  exist- 
ing here  at  that  time.  In  my  visit  here 
in  1810  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Brown,  agent  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Capability  Brown,  had  heard 
an  account  that  the  southern  part  of 
the  building  had,  some  500  years  ago, 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Such  an  event 
may  have  occurred  ;  but  tradition  is  a 
great  amplifier  of  time.  Traces  of 
arches  of  windows  are  certainly  ob- 
servable above  the  entrance,  where 
some  considerable  repairs  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  have  been  made. 
I  was  also  at  the  same  time  as- 
sured by  the  farmer  of  the  place,  who 


resided  in  the  Tower,  and  was  an  in- 
telligent and  observant  person,  that 
the  building  had  formerly  extended 
further  to  the  south,  as  strong  under- 
ground foundations  still  testify  ;  but  a 
stone  which  he  showed  us,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Ogle  quartering  Bertram, 
and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
site  of  these  demolished  parts,  proved 
that  the  building  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  could  not  be  older  than  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert  dc 
Ogle  and  Helen  Bertram,  the  heiress 
of  Bothal,  about  the  year  1360,  though 
it  might  be  much  more  recent.  The 
windows  (one  above  another  for  three 
stories  on  the  east  side),  as  given  by 
Grose,  were  square  headed,  and  di- 
vided into  four  lights,  with  mullions, 
and  having  transoms  of  stone,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  windows  of  six 
lights,  now  walled  up,  are  on  the  west 
front.  They  are  of  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv,  in  the  43d  year  of 
which,  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  Lord  Ogle, 
among  other  possessions  by  will,  set- 
tled "  Cockell  Park  and  Tower"  upon 
his  wife  "  Jeyne,"  with  remainder 
after  her  death  to  his  son  Cuthbert 
for  life.  Prior  to  that  time  they  had 
been  in  the  occupancy  of  the  lady 
Anne  Ogle,  mother  of  this  Sir  Robert, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor  a  few  days  after  making  his 
will.  The  present  windows  of  the 
south  and  east  sides  were  put  in  about 
forty  years  since ;  and  the  uppermost 
mullioned  window  on  the  north,  since 
the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  has 
been  used  in  the  repairs  made  in 
Bothal  Castle  in  1831.  A  projection 
on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  which 
had  small  windows  in  it,  fell  in  1828, 
when  the  opening  occasioned  by  the 
fall  was  filled  up  in  a  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  wall ;  and  the  mantle-piece 
of  one  of  the  two  curious  old  chimnies 
formerly  in  the  Tower,  and  cleverly 
decorated  with  dentils  and  mouldings, 
was  inserted  high  up  in  the  gap,  on 


they,  as  well  as  the  Bertrams  of  Mitford  Castle,  were  descended  from  Guy  de  Balliol, 
who  came  to  the  Conquest  of  Northumberland  with  William  Rufus,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  great  Barony  of  Bernard  Custle,  as  well  as  the  Barony  of  Bywell, 
and  other  extensive  possession*  in  Northumberland,  which  were  erected  into  baronies 
by  Henry  the  First,  and  given  to  William  Bertram,  second  son  of  Guy  de  Balliol, 
baron  ot  Mitford,  and  to  Richard  Bertram,  William's  fourth  son,  and  baron  of 
Bothal.  Mr.  H.  also  shows  that  the  arms  of  Balliol  and  Bertram  were  the  same; 
namely,  an  orle  or  eseutcheon,  those  of  the  latter  beinp  distinguished  from  the  former 
only  by  a  border  of  cross  croslets ;  and  notices  that  "  Branches  of  great  families  who 
became  ennobled,  bore  the  arms  of  their  common  progenitor  distinguished  in  antient 
times  only  by  colour  or  a  bordure,  and  more  modernly  by  the  ordinary  differences." 
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the  outside,  by  way  of  curiosity  and 
ornament.  Regular  occupancy  as  a 
farm-house  has  preserved  this  edifice 
from  the  fate  that  has  befallen  many 
of  its  kind — from  falling  into  ruin. 

Its  situation  is  very  exposed;  but 
the  prospect  from  it  is  great,  especially 
over  the  sea.  Wallis  docs  not  seem 
to  have  visited  it.  Grose  first  brought 
it  into  notice  :  his  drawing  of  it  was 
taken  in  1774.# 

Mr.  Urban,    Maize  Hill,  Oct.  18. 

I  SEND  the  conclusion  of  an  ac- 
count inserted  in  your  Magazine  for 
January  last,  respecting  a  family  which 
supplied  William  the  Conqueror  with 
some  of  his  Tenants  in  Capite.  The 
notices  are  of  those  only  who  have  been 
connected  with  England ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  particulars  are  ex- 
tracted from  foreign  sources. 

Otholino  Grimaldi,  son  of  Guido 
II.  Prince  of  Monaco,  was  Captain  of 
the  Archers  of  Henry  I.  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  wars  between  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  I. 
He  married  Louisa  of  Loraine. 

Obert  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco, nephew  of  Otholino,  Major  Do- 
mus  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.;  was 
Ambassador  in  1198  from  him  to  the 
Kings,  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
of  England,  to  arrange  the  plan  for  a 
war  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  also  in 
1197  Ambassador  from  Genoa  to  Eng- 
land. 

William  Crispin  (otherwise  Gri- 
maldi), Baron  of  Bee,  son  of  William 
Baron  of  Bee,  mentioned  in  your  Ma- 
gazine for  Jan.  1832,  was  a  very  cele- 
brated hero  of  his  age,  especially  for 
his  fidelity  to  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, against  Henry  I.  King  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  struck  in  a  battle  in 
1119,  twice  on  the  head. 

Joscelin,  Baron  op  Brc,  son  of 
the  preceding  William,  flourished  31 
Hen.  II.  1185,  and  had  the  guardian* 
ship  of  Emma  Languetot,  and  her 
lands,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Gilbert,  Lord  op  Tellieres, 
grandson  of  the  Gilbert  noticed  in 
your  Magazine  for  January  as  fight- 
ing  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  a 
grant  of  lands  from  King  Henry  III. 
at  Coniton  in  Berks.  He  had  a  son 
named  Gilbert,  whose  daughter  and 


•  Hodgson's  History  of  Northumber- 
land, Part  ii:  vol.  ii. 


heiress  married  Thomas  Maleraeines, 
and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.  and  III.  as  appears  by  the  Testa 
de  Nevill. 

Charles  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco, is  mentioned  by  Hume  as  com- 
manding the  Genoese  Archers,  and 
commencing  the  attack  at  the  battle 
of  Crecy  in  1346.  It  appears  by  fo- 
reign documents  that  in  1338  he  armed 
twenty  galleys  (three-oared)  to  assist 
Philip  King  of  France  against  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England.  Afterwards  (in 
1346)  being  Admiral  of  France,  he 
joined  Philip  with  thirty  of  his  own 
three -oared  galleys  of  Monaco,  and 
10,000  legionaries,  against  the  King 
of  England;  but,  his  galleys  being  de- 
feated, he  fought  strenuously  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  where  he  was  grievously 
wounded.  His  shield  of  arms  (lo- 
zengy  Argent  and  Gules)  is  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  West  in  his  historical 
picture  of  this  battle. 

Philip  Grimaldi,  a  noble  Genoese 
(and  ancestor  of  the  branch  after  men- 
tioned to  have  settled  in  England), 
was  in  1361  and  1365  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Edward  III.  King  of  England 
(Foedera) .  He  was  cousin  of  the  last- 
named  Prince  of  Monaco. 

Rayner  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco, son  of  Charles  Grimaldi,  Prince 
of  Monaco,  Commander  both  by  sea 
and  land  of  the  forces  of  the  Kings 
Louis  and  John  of  Naples,  Chamber- 
lain, Counsellor,  and  Pensioner  of  the 
King  of  France,  his  Admiral  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  Ambassador, 
with  full  powers  of  peace  and  war,  to 
the  King  of  England.  He  also  ob- 
tained great  favour  with  the  Pope  for 
sending  back  to  Rome  the  rod  of 
Moses,  which  had  been  taken  away. 
In  the  Foedera  are  letters  patent  from 
King  Edward  HI.  dated  1375,  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  from  Ralf  Bas- 
set of  Drayton,  for  12,000  franks  of 
gold,  his  prisoner  Rayner  Grimaldi,  a 
Genoese  taken  in  the  war  in  the  last 
voyage,  which  the  King's  dear  son, 
the  King  of  Castile  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, made  in  his  service.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  King  was  induced  to  make 
this  purchase  (and  of  course  grant 
this  pardon)  on  the  application  of  Phi- 
lip Grimaldi,  the  cousin  of  Rayner, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of 
Edward's  Counsellors.  Rayner's  seal, 
representing  him  seated  on  horseback, 
in  chain  armour,  is  engraved  in  Ve- 
nasques'  "  Genealogica  et  Historica 
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Grimaldie  Gentis  Arbor,"  Paris.  1647  ; 
lound  it  is  the  legend  S  :  RAINER1I  : 
DE  :  GR1MALDIS  :  MIL  :  ADM1- 
RALL1  :  GENERAL  :  FRANC  : 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  seal  of 
Charles  Grimaldi.  the  father  of  Ray- 
ner,  represents  him  in  similar  armour 
to  the  above,  excepting  that,  instead  of 
the  fleur -de -lis  for  a  crest  on  the 
helmet  and  horse's  head,  is  a  dragon. 

Matthew  Grimaldi  and  Franchus 
Grimaldi,  two  royal  merchants  of 
Genoa,  were  in  England  about  the 
year  1400  (Cottonian  MSS.  Vesp. 
F.  i.  93). 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  union  in 
Genoa,  of  the  characters  of  Merchant 
and  Prince,  a  digression  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  Eminent  as  are  our  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  companions  as 
they  occasionally  are  of  our  Kings  and 
Princes,  allied  also  as  they  are  in 
many  instances  to  our  Nobles,  yet, 
we  have  not  allowed  them  to  rank  as 
the  Pares  of  the  Peers ;  and  the  few 
instances  existing  of  Nobles  engaged 
in  commerce,  arising  as  those  instances 
do  rather  from  accidental  circum- 
stances than  system,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  implied  understanding 
that  a  British  Nobleman  should  not 
be  engaged  in  commerce.  At  Genoa, 
however,  it  is,  and  always  has  been 
otherwise ;  the  barren  soil  of  that  coun- 
try never  has  been  capable  of  support- 
ing its  population,  still  less  of  enabling 
its  owners  to  have  erected  a  city  of  pa- 
laces— to  have  advanced  money  to  all 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe — or  have 
taken  any  part  in  European  politics. 

In  the  comedy  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  Duke,  speaking  of  the 
merchant's  losses,  says  they  were 

"  Enough  to  press  a  royal  Merchant 

And  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on 
that  line  says, 

M  We  are  not  to  imagine  the  word 
royal  to  be  only  a  ranting  sounding 
epithet  When  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  bad  won  Constantinople,  the 
Frencn,  under  the  Emperor,  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  conquest*  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Grecian  empire  on  the  terra 
jSrma ;  while  the  Venetians,  who  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  gave  liberty  to  any 
subjects  of  the  republic,  who  would  fit 
out  vessel*,  to  malce  themselves  masters 
of  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  other 
maritime  places,  and  to  enjoy  their  eon- 
quests  in  sovereignty,  only  doing  homage 


to  the  republic  for  their  principalities.  By 
virtue  of  this  license,  the  oanudos,  the 
Justiniani,  the  Grimaldi,  the  Summari- 
pos,  and  others,  all  Venetian  (rather  Ge~ 
noc*c)  families,  erected  principalities  in 
several  places  of  the  Archipelago,  which 
their  descendants  enjoyed  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  thereby  became  truly  and  pro- 
perly royal  merchants,  which  indeed 
was  the  title  generally  given  them  all 
over  Europe." 

So  little  was  the  commerce  of  the 
Genoese  considered  derogatory  to  No- 
bility, that,  though  the  Knights  of 
Malta  were  required  to  prove  their 
Nobility  for  four  descents,  paternally 
and  maternally;  and  the  Chapter,  pre- 
viously  to  the  admission  of  a  Knight, 
ascertained  if  the  parents  had  dero- 
gated from  their  nobility  by  trading, 
merchandize,  or  banking ;  yet  there 
was  an  exception  from  this  statute  in 
favour  of  the  Nobles  of  the  cities  of 
Genoa,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Lucca, 
who  were  uot  considered  to  act  ig- 
nobly by  carrying  on  merchandize  in 
wholesale. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
not  visited  Genoa,  or  given  attention 
to  its  domestic  history,  to  conceive 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  were 
possessed  by  these  Royal  Merchants ; 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  present  palace 
at  Genoa,  was  built  by  a  private 
citizen  of  the  Balbi  family,  for  his  own 
use ;  there  is  nevertheless  no  resi- 
dence in  London  to  compare  with  it, 
either  in  beauty  or  size  :  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  in  taste  and  grandeur 
of  architecture,  is  the  Banqueting- 
room  at  Whitehall.  To  conclude  this 
digression,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  were  no  less  eminent  for  their 
civilization  than  their  wealth,  testi- 
mony to  which  is  borne  by  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  this  quarter, 
who  says : 

"  In  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  who 
would  be  most  like  a  gentleman,  an  ac- 
complished citizen  of  Genoa  and  Pisa, 
or  toe  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  power  of  their  feudal  Barons?" 

In  1441,  King  Henry  VI.  by  his 
letters  patent,  gave  protection  to 
Ralph  Grimaldi,  a  merchant,  to 
come  from  Genoa  to  England  with  his 
merchandize. 

Also  in  1441,  John  Grimaldi,  Lord 
of  Bueil,  obtained  by  a  decree  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  the  fief  of  the 
Countship  of  Sancerre  for  his  valour 
against  the  English ;  but  I  do  not  find 
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•t  stated  on  what  occasion  his  chivalry 

was  shown. 

In  1483,  King  Richard  III.  by  his 
writ  directed  to  all  cu.stuuiers,  &c. 
gave  licence  unto  his  well-beloved 
Loye  db  Grimaldis,  merchant,  of 
the  parts  of  Genoa,  that  he,  by  himself 
or  his  factors,  might  at  his  pleasure 
cause  to  lie  brought  into  this  kingdom 
a  diamond  and  other  gems  and  pre. 
cious  stones,  to  present  them  to  the 
King ;  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  (the 
King)  might  have  the  '  sale '  thereof 
before  all  other  ;  and  that,  if  the  same 
should  not  be  sold,  the  said  Loye  and 
his  said  factors  should  depart  there- 
with, without  any  payment  of  cus- 
tom. The  station  and  importance  of 
the  royal  merchants  of  Genoa  may 
be  well  estimated  from  a  perusal  of 
this  licence  to  Love  de  Grimaldis,  and 
an  inspection  of  his  pedigree.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  noblemen  for 
countless  generations.  His  uncle 
Lucian  Grimaldi  had  been  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Kings  of  France,  Arragon, 
and  Naples,  and  had  settled  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  republics  of  Ge- 
noa, Venice,  and  Fir  :  ence  ;  he  left 
most  ample  legaci^  in  the  Bank  of 
St.  George,  for  such  of  the  Grimaldis 
as  might  at  any  future  period  come  to 
adverse  fortune  ;  and  he  had  a  marble 
statue  erected  to  him  in  the  hall  of  St. 
George. 

In  1484  King  Richard  III.  grant- 
ed a  passport  to  Joun  Grimaldi  of 
Genoa,  merchant,  to  pass  with  two 
persons  and  three  horses  to  the  city  of 
Genoa;  and  in  1485  he  obtained  let- 
ters patent  from  the  same  King,  mak- 
ing him  a  denizen.  This  is  in  all 
probability  the  John  Baptist  Grimaldi 
who  was  in  connexion  with  Empson 
and  Dudley,  the  usurers  of  Henry  VII., 
and  who,  when  the  latter  were  be- 
headed in  1509,  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster,  and  es- 
caped.—  (Herbert's  Life  of  Hen.  VIII.) 

In  1536,  Anthony  Grimaldi  of 
Genoa,  son  of  the  Cardinal  *  Jerome 
Grimaldi  of  Genoa,  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Vicar  -  general  Crom- 
well, as  minister  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
an  original  letter  of  his,  dated  Genoa 


•  Another  Cardinal  Jerome  Grimaldi 
of  Genoa,  flourished  in  1650.  His  por- 
trait is  at  Badminton,  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort's. Bishop  Burnet  said  that  "  Cardi- 
nal Grimaldi  might  nerve  to  dignify  an 
age  as  well  as  a  nation." 


1536,  is  in  the  Cottonian  MSS,  giv-> 
ing  an  account  of  the  motions  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  of  the  French  army. 

In  1583  Nicholas  Grimaldi  "turn- 
ed out  of  Latioe  into  English  Marcus 
Tullius  Ciceroes  three  bookes  of  du- 
ties to  Marcus  his  son,  whereunto  the 
Latine  is  adjoined."  This  author  also 
paraphrased  Virgil's  Georgics,  pub- 
lished in  1591.  He  was  likewise  a 
poet.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  in  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  dated  Christchwrch, 
Oxford.  1549,  addressed  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil ;  upon  the  latter  desiring  to 
know  how  the  students  of  Christ 
Church  and  others  were  disposed  as 
to  the  reformed  religion,  he  related 
that  a  great  part  of  them  were  idle, 
and  another  part  were  such  ws  had 
livings  abroad,  and  lived  at  their  ease. 
There  is  also  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
981,  a  short  biography  of  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  is  in  Wood's 
Athene,  stating  that  he  was  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Ridley,  who  makes  frequent 
mention  of  him  in  his  letters  to  Cran- 
mer  and  Latimer,  and  that  he  w  as 
adjudged  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  thongh  he  afterwards  (pos- 
sibly on  Mary's  decease)  obtained  his 
release.  1  am  unable  to  connect  this 
individual  with  the  family,  of  which 
all  the  other  described  parties  are 
members. 

In  1615,  Pbtbr  Fraxcis  Grimaldi 
of  Genoa  visited  England.  He  was 
Lord  of  Beaufort,  and  the  great-grand- 
son of  Cardinal  Jerome  Grimaldi  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  following  let- 
ter from  Sir  John  Throckmorton  to 
Viscount  Lisle,  dated  24  October. 
1615,  is  too  curious  to  be  abbreviated 
(Sydney  Papers,  vol.  II.  p.  338)  : 

"There  cometh  over  into  England 
with  this  passage  an  Italian  gentleman 
called  Signor  Petro  Grimaldy,  a  Gene- 
vious  (Genoveae),  as  he  sayeth.  He 
braggeth  infinitely  of  his  Majesty's  our 
dear  master's  favour  unto  him,  and  pro- 
duce th  a  letter  which  he  sayeth  his  Ma* 
jesty  wrote  lately  unto  him;  he  sayeth 
he  is  cosen  unto  the  Marquis  Spinola.  I 
have  had  sueach  with  him  here ;  I  protest 
I  feare  he  is  some  counterfeyte,  and  hath 
litell  good  meaning  in  him.  He  is  a  very 
tail  young  man,  letell  beard,  full  fased, 
and  the  colour  of  his  hayre  somewhat 
whitish,  he  is  apparelled  in  perfumed 
leather  doublet  and  hoose,  a  sadd  collored 
rydyng  coote,  lyned  with  a  purple  colour* 
ed  wrought  velvett.  1  think  it  rvtt  to 
give  your  Lordship  knowledge  of  him, 
to  the  end  that  by  you  their  may  be  no- 
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tice  given  unto  his  Majesty,  that  there  is 
such  a  personage  arrived  in  this  kingdom. 
Yours,  &c.      J.  Throckmorton." 

The  party  thus  minutely  described 
was,  however,  no  counterfeit ;  but  a 
nobleman  of  immense  wealth, — "  di- 
vitiis  imraensis  affluens,"  says  the 
Family  Genealogy.  He  was  Governor 
of  Savoy,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Marquis 
Spinola,  his  mother  being  Luigia  Spi- 
nola :  his  descendant  John  Baptist 
Grimaldi  was  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1752, 
and  his  son  Francis,  having  died  pos- 
sessed of  property  in  England,  his 


will  was  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons 
in  1800.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
longest  will  on  record  there  is  that  of 
the  Duke  Paul  Jerome  Grimaldi  of 
Genoa,  proved  in  1792,  on  account  of 
there  being  property  in  England. 

Alexander  [Maria*]  Grimaldi, 
a  Genoese  nobleman,  baptised  at  St. 
Luke's,  Genoa,  1  June,  1659.  was  the 
fourteenth  in  descent  from  Philip  Gri- 
maldi, already  named  as  counsellor  of 
Edward  III.  and  sixth  in  descent  from 
Cardinal  Jerome  Grimaldi,  as  under : 


Jerome  Grimaldi,  Cardinal,  1327  ;=pFrancisca,  only  child  of  Thomas  Cattaneo,  m 
died  1547.  J  Genoese  noble. 

Luke  Grimaldi,  Lord  ofcpPetrineta  Spinola,  Lady  of  Beaufort,  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Beaufort,  Ambassador  to  Baptist  Spinola,  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1531.  Her  grand- 
Spain  from  Genoa,  d.  1580.    mother  was  Jacobina,  heiress  of  Paolo  Doria. 

1  

Jerome  Grimaldi,  Lord  of  Beaufort,  a  Genoese^  Pelina,  dau.  of  John  Baptist  Im- 


noble. 


I 


penal  i,  died  1639. 


AnsuWio  Grimaldi,  co-Lord  of  Beaufort,  a=r=Baj)tina,  dau.  of  Ambrose  Lomellini, 

 ..  ti.-M    j:_J   1/?«.J  I   :..A    \Kl\A     A'.„A  1£1A* 


Genoese  senator  1622,  died  1643. 


Alexander  Grimaldi,  a  Ge 

1597-8. 


noble, 


r 


J 
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married  1594,  died  1644. 


Francisca  de  Clerque,  a 
lady. 


Joseph  Maria  Grimaldi,  a  Genoese  noble,  born  1631,  died  1683.=yMaria 


Alexander  Grimaldi,  born  1659,  died  1732. 


In  the  wars  between  Spain  and 
France,  he  was  a  Commander  of  Ge- 
noese and  Spanish  forces  against 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  on  the  destruction 
of  Genoa  in  1684  by  Louis,  he  quitted 
his  native  country,  probably  from  the 
defeat  which  the  Spanish  party  had 
experienced,  as  well  as  from  the  ruin 
of  his  country  ;  his  family  alone  hav- 
ing had  three  palaces  overturned.  I 
subjoin  a  short  and  perhaps  unknown 
account  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
bombardments  which  ever  took  place. 

The  Genoese  having  assisted  Spain 
with  succours  against  France,  had 
their  citv  bombarded  in  1684  bv  a 
French  fleet ;  in  less  than  two  hours 
the  city  was  on  fire  in  several  places, 
the  bombardment  continued  all  night, 
and  the  horror  and  danger  were  in- 
creased by  the  darkness,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  liable  to  be  buried  in  the 
ruins,  or  burnt  in  the  flames.  The 
Doge  and  chief  citizens  were  obliged 
to  quit  their  houses,  and  the  city  suf- 
fered severely  from  disorder  and  pil- 
lage, shops  and  palaces  being  indis- 
criminately broken  open  ;  it  was  with 


great  difficulty  the  regular  forces  sub- 
dued the  plunderers.  The  bombard- 
ment continued  from  the  17th  to  the 
22d  of  May,  and,  after  a  few  days  sus- 
pension, was  renewed.  A  great  part 
of  the  citv  was  reduced  to  ashes,  in- 
eluding  the  finest  edifices,  the  Doge's 
palace,  many  churches  and  monas- 
teries, the  Custom-house,  Exchange, 
Arsenal,  the  Doria,  Brignole,  Spinola, 
Lercarn,  and  Palavicini  palaces,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Grimaldis  of  St. 
Luke,  the  Grimaldis  of  St.  Francis, 
and  that  of  the  Commander  Grimaldi. 
When  the  bombardiers  saw  the  city 
on  fire  in  any  one  place,  they  threw 
additional  bombs  there  to  increase  the 
confusion  ;  all  the  families  of  distinc- 
tion, women,  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns,  fled  into  the  country  with  their 
most  valuable  effects,  and  lived  in 
tents.  No  less  than  200  bombs  were 
falling  at  one  time,  and  from  the  1 7th 
to  the  morning  of  the  28th,  13,300 

*  The  children  were  constantly  bap- 
tised Maria,  though  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  disregarded  as  they  grew  up. 
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were  thrown  upon  Genoa.  On  the 
next  day,  the  French  fleet  set  sail,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  one  condition  of  which 
was  that  all  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
States'  service  should  be  discharged, 
and  many  of  the  Spanish  faction  were 
murdered  by  the  populace.  Notwith- 
standing the  reparations  which  had 
been  made  up  to  June  1688,  there 
were  then  above  500  houses  in  one 
quarter  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  most 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, had,  in  losing  their  houses, 
lost  all  they  possessed,  so  that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  rebuild  them,  they 
were  unable  to  bear  the  ci pence  of 
clearing  the  ruins. 

To  return  to  Alexander  Grimaldi. 
He  married  not  long  prior  to  October 
1705,  Dorcas,  granddaughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Francis  Anderson,  knt. 
of  Bradley  Hall,  Durham,  M.P.  for 
Newcastle,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1st. 
Elizabeth,  born  10  December,  1706; 

2.  Arabella,  born  25  August,  1709, 
baptised  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden ; 

3.  Alexander,  born  2  Nov.  1714  ;  4. 
Charles,  born  15  March,  17 16.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  endowments  ;  and 
after  his  settlement  in  England,  being 
only  26  years  of  age,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  and  practised  as  a  physician, 
and  afterwards  as  an  artist,  and  was 
the  master  of  Worlidge,  to  whom  one 
of  his  daughters  was  subsequently 
married.  There  is  an  unique  impres- 
biun  of  an  engraving  of  him  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
at  Stowe,  purchased  at  Mr.  Gulston's 
sale.  From  his  son  Alexander  there 
was  issue,  of  one  of  whom,  the  late 
William  Grimaldi,  esq.  a  memoir  ap- 
peared in  your  vol.  C.  pt.  i.  p.  566. 

In  1697,  the  two  Counts  Grimaldi 
arrived  in  England  with  the  embassy 
from  Genoa,  to  congratulate  William 
III.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
They  departed  the  same  year. 

In  1708  Marshal  Grimaldi  was 
opposed  to  Marlborough  at  the  siege 
of  Oudenarde. 

In  1723  the  Marquis  Grimaldi  of 
Genoa  was  ambassador  from  the  Re- 
public to  England. 

In  1767  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
of  King  George  III.  died  at  the  castle 
of  Monaco,  the  residence  of  Honora- 
*tus  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Monaco. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Duke's  illness  and  decease  at  Monaco 
inyourMagazincforl767  (vol.xxxvu. 


—Temple  Bruer.  [Dec. 

p.  493).  The  Prince  soon  afterwards 
visited  England,  by  invitation  of  the 
King.  The  Princess  (.his  wife)  mar- 
ried to  her  second  husband  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  died  at  Wimbledon, 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  royal  emigre' 
there. 

The  French  Revolution  also  com- 
pelled other  members  of  this  family  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  England. 

Louis  Andre  Grimaldi,  Bishop 
of  Noyon,  Peer  of  France,  for  many 
years  resided  in  Paddington-street  and 
York-buildings,  Mary- le- bone !  He 
died  in  1805.  This  was  the  Peer  who 
summoned  the  nobles  of  France,  on 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  that  they  could  not 
allow  the  Queen's  relation,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Lorraine,  to  take  precedence  of 
them. 

The  Count  Charles  Philip  Au- 
gustus Grimaldi  (nephew  of  the 
Bishop)  was  for  some  years  resident 
with  the  Prince  of  Conde'  at  Wimble- 
don. "  There  is  no  proof  of  my  no- 
bility, or  of  my  ancestry  (said  the 
Count)  remaining  to  me,  but  a  print- 
ed book."  Who,  Mr.  Urban,  shall 
decry  the  debt  due  to  the  genealogical 
publisher  ? 

The  Count  Grimaldi  of  Monaco, 
often  called  Prince  Joseph  Grimaldi, 
of  Monaco,  was  brother  to  the  reign- 
ing Prince  of  Monaco,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Moira  in  his  at- 
tack on  France  in  1795.  He  married 
the  widow  of  Major-General  Welbore 
Ellis  Doyle  of  the  53d  foot. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  G. 

Mr.Ua.AN.  ^tf. 

IT  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
state  that  a  disposition  for  preserving 
the  monuments  of  bygone  times,  has 
been  recently  displayed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, by  Charles  Chaplin,  esq.  our 
late  county  member,  and  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  estates  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  preceptory  of  Temple 
Bruer. 

Temple  Bruer*  is  situated  in  a  re- 
tired valley  on  Lincoln  heath,  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
not  far  distant  from  the  Hermen- 


*  A  view  and  short  account  of  Temple 
Bruer  (extracted  from  Creasey's  History 
of  Sleaford  and  its  vicinity)  will  be  found 

in  our  voL  xcvi.  L  305. 
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street;  and  it  was  connected  with 
that  road  by  a  private  way  winding 
through  a  ravine  which  communicated 
with  the  fortified  entrance  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  was  visible  only  from  the 
warder's  tower,  which  rose  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  buildings.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower  was  evidently  used 
as  a  private  chapel  or  chantry.  We 
find  inserted  in  the  wall,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  south  window,  a  pair  of 
arches  springing  from  cylinders  with 
foliated  capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crocketed  canopy,  which  contains  a 
piscina.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
window  are  two  stone  stalls  to  cor- 
respond ;  and  in  the  west  wall  is  a 
beautiful  arcade  of  five  massive  retir- 
ing arches,  handsomely  finished  with  a 
rich  and  tasteful  display  of  the  torus 
moulding,  now  much  dilapidated,  and 
supported  on  cylinders,  having  capi- 
tals ornamented  with  the  trefoil  leaf; 
under  which  arches  are  also  stone 
seats. 

Westward  of  the  tower  stood  the 
church,  which  was  of  a  circular  form, 
52  feet  in  diameter,  and  constructed 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerusalem.  It  was  acces- 
sible by  cloistered  passages  connected 
with  the  principal  buildings  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  We  cannot  trace 
the  foundations  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  tower,  as  they  have  been  obli- 
terated by  the  erection  of  a  farm-house 
and  offices.  The  house  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  cemetery,  and  hu- 
man bones  out  of  number  were  dis- 
turbed in  digging  the  cellars.  On  the 
east  of  the  tower  were  found  cylin- 
drical columns  and  capitals,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  cloisters ;  and  one 
massive  stone  was  taken  out  that  was 
originally  a  spandpl  in  the  tracery  of 
a  magnificent  window,  whose  situa- 
tion is  now  unknown  :  for  it  is  splen- 
didly carved  ;  and  when  found  exhi- 
bited the  gilding  and  enrichments  in 
a  perfect  state. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Chaplin  placed 
some  workmen  under  my  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  excavating  the  founda- 
tions which  had  been  undisturbed 
on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Tower ; 
and  we  arc  now  actively  engaged  in 
examining  every  portion  of  ground 
which  the  church  and  its  appendages 
occupied.  We  have  found  several  sub- 
terranean vaults  and  passages ;  hut,  as 
they  have  all  been  studiously  filled  in 
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with  earth  and  rubble,  some  of  them 
cannot  be  traced  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  ascertain  their  absolute  desti- 
nation, as  they  appear  to  have  had 
communication  with  those  buildings 
the  very  foundations  of  which  have 
disappeared.  The  first  excavation  we 
made  was  at  the  Tower,  as  1  confi- 
dently expected  to  find  a  vault  in  that 
situation,  because  the  floor  of  the 
lower  story  is  elevated  five  feet  above 
the  ancient  surface  of  the  ground. 
Whatever  space  might  have  formerly 
existed  here,  it  had  been  filled  in  ;  but 
we  came  to  a  narrow  subterranean 
passage,  which  appeared  to  take  its 
rise  in  this  vault,  and  issuing  under 
the  north  door  by  a  winding  direction 
eastward,  passed  on  to  the  buildings 
in  that  quarter.  The  walls  of  this 
passage  are  coated  with  plaister.  I 
am  told  that  another  passage  exists  in 
its  primitive  state.  It  is  described  as 
being  formed  of  brick  ;  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height, 
and  arched  over ;  perfectly  clean  and 
dry,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ad- 
roit a  person  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
It  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  is  said  traditionally  to  reach  as 
far  as  Wellingore,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  ;  but  this  is  scarcely'  probable  ; 
although  about  six  and  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  opened  and  explored  ;  and 
one  of  the  workmen  proceeded  in  it 
with  a  candle  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, until  fear  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn, after  an  expedition  of  upwards 
of  an  hour.  We  have  attempted  to 
find  the  entrance  to  this  passage,  from 
the  recollection  of  those  who  saw  it 
at  the  above  period,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success. 

Our  researches  on  the  site  of  the 
Church  have  been  more  fortunate,  and 
we  have  discovered  the  ancient  circu- 
lar plinth,  and  four  feet  of  wall  per- 
fect ;  but  buried  under  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  rough  and  squared  stones,  a 
large  number  of  them  handsomely 
carved  and  polished,  Norman  columns 
and  capitals,  zig-zag  and  other  mould- 
ings, earth  and  cement,  and  the  tan- 
gled roots  of  large  trees,  which  are 
growing  amongst  the  foundations. 

Heu,  lapidum  veneranda  strues ! 

These  beautiful  details  of  the  origi-^ 
nal  building,  consisting  of  most  of  the' 
varieties  of  Norman  enrichments,  are 
scattered  over  the  Temple  yard  in  grea^ 
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profusion;  and  the  spectator,  if  he 
possess  any  antiquarian  feelings,  will 
be  unable  to  repress  the  train  of  reflec- 
tion which  naturally  arises  in  his 
mind,  on  the  primitive  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  peculiar  order  of  men  who 
were  its  inmates,  and  the  utter  dese- 
cration to  which  it  was  ultimately 
consigned. 

On  the  floor  of  the  cast  end  of  the 
Church  was  an  encaustic  pavement, 
and  several  glazed  tiles  have  been 
thrown  out,  of  diversified  shapes  and 
colours.  Some  are  triangular,  some 
square,  and  others  oblong ;  and  they 
were  doubtless  laid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compose  some  harmonious  pat- 
tern. Within  the  circular  wall  on  the 
north  is  a  stone  bench.  Near  this 
part  of  the  building  we  took  out  some 
iron  spikes  seven  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  my  finger,  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  broken  away,  and  very 
much  oxydized.  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
scribe their  use;  but  several  such 
spikes  were  found  in  the  year  1731  in 
a  stone  quarry  about  a  mile  eastward 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  contained 
two  ancient  sepulchres,  and  quanti- 
ties of  wood  and  stone  coffins,  urns, 
and  human  bones ;  and  these  spikes 
were  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  cramping  together  the 
rude  but  strong  coffins  in  which  the 
bodies  were  deposited.  I  expected  to 
have  found  an  interment  in  this  place, 
but  was  disappointed. 

When  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
were  visited  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  that  indefatigable  antiquary 
Gervase  Holies,  it  contained  several 
armorial  windows.  He  describes  the 
shields  of  the  noble  families  of  Crum- 
well,  Tateshall,  Deincourt,  Ufford, 
Beke,  Willoughby,  Mowbray,  Beau* 
mont,  Bardolfe,  Caotelupe,  La  Warre, 
Welles,  Zouch,  Grey,  Savile,  and 
others  to  which  no  names  are  attach- 
ed ;  and  he  was  only  just  in  time  to 
place  them  on  record,  before  Oliver 
Cromwell  planted  his  cannon  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  the  west,  bat- 
tered down  a  great  part  of  the  church, 
and  pierced  the  tower  with  his  balls, 
leaving  an  aperture  as  a  memento  of 
his  presence,  to  which  tradition  still 
attaches  his  name.  It  appears  that 
when  this  was  done,  the  soldiers  rush- 
ed forward  to  complete  the  scene  of 
devastation,  by  destroying  every  ves- 
tige of  ornament  which  might  remain. 
They  dug  a  hole  within  the  conse- 


crated wall  on  the  north,  and  lighting 
a  fire  with  the  beams  and  rafters  which 
had  been  dislodged  from  the  roof,  they 
tore  out  the  windows,  and,  amidst 
shouts  of  savage  triumph,  as  may  be 
supposed,  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
gloating  over  the  work  until  they  were 
all  melted  into  a  solid  mass !  Then 
filling  in  the  hole  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish, they  left  it  in  that  state  to  perish 
in  everlasting  Oblivion.  But  their  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  completely 
fulfilled;  for  this  day  (Oct.  31)  the 
mass  of  melted  lead,  with  lumps  of 
vitrified  glass  mixed  with  calcined 
stones,  charred  wood,  and  ashes,  was 
discovered  and  taken  out  in  my  pre- 
sence. About  half  a  yard  below  the 
site  of  this  horrid  feat,  we  found  an 
interment.  The  skeleton  was  perfect, 
and  lay,  as  usual,  with  its  feet  point- 
ing towards  the  east.  The  skull  small 
and  the  teeth  delicate,  induce  a  belief 
that  it  was  a  female  ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
probably  the  remains  of  Dorothy  the 
wife  of  Roger  Role  ton,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  January  1529,  and  was 
buried  in  this  church  under  a  tomb, 
with  arms  quarterly  and  an  impale- 
ment, as  follows  :  1  and  4,  party  per 
fess  Gules  and  Argent,  a  lion  passant 
in  chief  of  the  Second  ;  in  base  a  cin- 
quefoil  pierced  Azure ;  2  and  3,  a 
chevron  between  ten  martlets  Sable. 
Roleton ;— impaling.  Argent,  ten  Tor  - 
teauxes,  a  label  of  three  points  Azure. 
Baling  ton. 

If  this  conjecture  be  right,  the  atro- 
city of  the  conflagration  is  greatly  in- 
creased, from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  kindled  in  the  grave  of 
this  lady,  which  the  fanatics  had  pro- 
bably broken  open  in  search  of  trea- 
sure. 

About  six  feet  within  the  exterior 
circular  wall  of  the  church  on  the 
north,  we  have  laid  bare  the  remains 
of  a  massive  column.  The  outer  face 
of  the  plinth  is  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  measures  four  feet  six  inches; 
while  the  inner  face  is  only  three  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  circular  impost  at 
the  base  of  the  column  is  3  feet  2§ 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  colonnade  encircled  the 
whole  building ;  for  several  specimens 
of  cylinders  with  the  hatched  capital 
of  the  Normans,  and  cornice  and  arch  # 
stones  exhibiting  the  double  zig-zag, 
separated  by  a  torus  moulding,  the 
embattled  fret,  and  other  enrichments, 
sculptured  in  bold  relief,  have  been 
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brought  to  light  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe. 

From  a  minute  inspection  of  the  re- 
mains, I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
praise  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice 
as  a  whole,  though  it  had  its  peculiar 
enrichments,  as  may  be  evidenced  by 
the  numerous  carved  stones  which 
have  been  excavated.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  Church  was  rude^  though  mas- 
sive. It  is,  however,  venerable  for  its 
high  antiquity;  and  in  extent  the 
Temple  was  stupendous ;  for  founda- 
tions have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
plough  to  the  distance  of  ten  chains 
on  every  side  of  the  Tower. 

Yours,  &c.         Geo.  Oliver. 

P.  S.  Dec.  11. — I  trouble  you  with 
a  line  to  describe  more  particularly 
the  dimensions  of  the  circular  Church. 
The  foundations  are  now  laid  bare, 
together  with  the  bases  of  the  colon- 
nade, consisting  originally  of  eight 
cylindrical  columns  of  equal  magni- 
tude with  that  already  described.  The 
diameter  of  the  Church  within  the  ex- 
terior walls  is  52  feet;  and  within  the 
colonnade  2G  feet.  An  interment  has 
been  found  between  the  two  north- 
east columns,  of  a  male  skeleton  with 
legs  crossed;  perhaps  the  founder,  as 
this  is  the  part  of  the  building  in 
which  his  remains  were  usually  depo- 
sited. The  principal  door  of  entrance 
was  in  the  west,  and  the  ascent  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  two  stone  steps. 
A  Nuremberg  token,  a  piece  of  stained 
glass,  and  a  few  other  insignificant 
articles,  have  been  found,  but  nothing 
of  greater  value  than  the  carved  stones 
mentioned  above ;  although  antiqua- 
rian literature  has  been  essentially 
benefited  by  the  public  spirit  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  in  making  these  investiga- 
tions, and  in  the  anxiety  he  has  dis- 
played for  preserving  the  old  Tower, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  roof, 
and  securing  the  fissures  in  the  walls, 
which  would  else  have  speedily  in- 
volved it  in  ruin.  The  entrance  into 
the  main  subterranean  passage  has 
hitherto  eluded  our  search  ;  but  when 
we  recommence  our  operations  in  the 
spring,  we  entertain  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  success. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  1. 

I  HAVE  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  observed  the  partial  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  site 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Southwark, 


previous  to  the  recent  excavation,  no- 
ticed by  Suthriensis  in  November' 
Mag.  p.'  423. 

In  May  1823,  on  sinking  a  well  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall,  several  piles 
were  taken  up,  possessing  the  appear- 
ance of  considerable  antiquity ;  the 
wood  had  become  black,  and  the  fibres 
lost  their  tenacity;  I  should,  how- 
ever, be  inclined  to  think  that  they 
belonged  to  a  building  even  anterior 
to  the  Church ;  at  the  same  time  a 
great  quantity  of  human  bones  were 
thrown  up.  In  the  last  month,  in 
making  the  line  of  the  new  sewer, 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  house  ad- 
joining the  Town  Hall,  formerly  oc- 
cupied as  a  banking  house,  still  fur- 
ther remains  of  the  ancient  applica- 
tion of  the  site  were  discovered,  suffi- 
cient to  determine,  in  all  probability,' 
the  exact  site  of  the  church  and  the 
church-yard. 

The  open  space  in  the  Borough, 
known  as  St.  Margaret's  -  hill,  is  a 
triangular  plot  of  ground,  presenting 
an  acute  angle  to  the  street,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  house  recently  removed. 

The  present  building  of  the  Hall 
stands  in  a  direction  north  and  south; 
it  could  not,  therefore,  occupy  the 
same  site  as  the  church,  and  60  far 
is  the  account  of  Stow  corroborated. 
When  the  foundation  of  the  adjacent 
house  was  disclosed,  a  number  of 
human  bones  appeared  in  one  place. 
Now,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  spot 
where  these  bones  laid  was  eastward 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  very  near  the 
path  of  the  late  High-street;  and, 
judging  from  the  quantity  lying  in  a 
confined  space,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  formerly  occupied 
the  chancel  of  this  ancient  church ;  the 
nave  being  the  part  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  Town 
Hall  and  a  prison. 

The  present  Town  Hall  was  built 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  although  the  modern  front 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  more  re- 
cent building.  At  the  period  of  re- 
building, the  statue  of  King  Charles  II. 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  old  Town 
Hall,  which  I  have  little  doubt  was 
the  actual  nave  of  the  church,  was 
set  up  in  Three  Crown -court,  from 
whence  it  has  been  recently  removed, 
no  one  knows  whither. 

The  church-yard  extended  from  the 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  in  a  southern 
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direction,  to  a  spot  almost  opposite  to 
Calvert's  buildings,  where  linos  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  former  build - 
nigs,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
houses  on  each  side  the  area,  would 
have  here  met  in  a  point.  At  this 
spot  the  trunks  of  two  old  trees  were 
dug  up  ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  trees 
were  found  in  a  more  southward  di- 
rection. The  trees,  therefore,  were 
planted  in  all  probability  at  the  verge 
of  the  burying  ground,  as  they  still 
are  in  some  of  the  church -yards  of 
the  metropolis. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  been  able  to 
point  out  the  exact  site  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's Church  ;  and  here  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to  a  letter  of  mine,  which 
you  inserted  in  your  pages  (vol.  C.  pt. 
i.  page  14),  on  the  subject  of  the  dese- 
cration of  the  hallowed  ground  so- 
lemnly set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead,  which  1  believe  met  with 
notice  in  the  proper  quarter.  It  is 
melancholy  to  see  the  resting-place  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  our  fellow  men 
disturbed  for  the  purposes  of  improve- 
ment and  alteration ;  neither  in  the 
church,  nor  the  chancel,  nor  in  the 
church-yard,  nor  the  church-porch, 
have  the  bones  of  the  ancient  worthy 
men  who  in  their  days  were  the  bur- 
gesses of  Southwark,  found  rest.  Our 
church  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ruthlessly  cast  them  into  the 
highway,  which  indeed  was  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  men, 
who  in  changing  the  Church  into  a 
Town  Hall  and  a  prison,  literally 
made  the  house  of  God  a  den  of 
thieves.  The  discovery  of  the  bones 
in  our  days  was  purely  accidental ; 
but  I  should  hope  it  would  operate  as 
a  check  upon  the  many  idle  dese- 
crations of  sacred  ground,  which  are 
likely  to  take  place,  if  the  reckless 
spirit  of  alteration  lately  manifested 
proceeds  as  it  has  commenced. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  C. 


Mr.  Urbax,  Dec.  13. 

I  TAKE  leave  to  offer  you  some  re- 
marks relative  to  the  discoveries  (real 
and  supposed)  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  excavation  for  the  great 
sewer  on  the  City  side  of  the  New 
Loudon  Bridge.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  expectations  of  the  antiquary 
have,  with  regard  to  the  antiquities 
discovered  on  this  spot,  been  greatly 


disappointed  :  few  perfect  relics  were 
found  ;  but  the  wished -for  objects 
were  supplied  by  the  workmen,  who 
daily  sold  more  coins,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  than  were  discover- 
ed during  the  progress  of  the  work 
from  one  end  of  the  line  of  improve- 
ment to  the  other.  The  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  scores  of  would-be  antiqua- 
ries would,  if  detailed  to  your  readers, 
make  some  of  them  burst  with  laugh- 
ter. Every  description  of  coin,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  English,  down  to 
the  halfpence  of  George  the  Second, 
were  sold  on  this  spot  to  curious  vi- 
sitors; who  left  the  place  delighted 
with  their  purchases,  never  dreaming 
that  their  treasures  had  a  few  days 
before  been  released  from  some  cu- 
riosity-shop in  London,  where  they 
had  been  lying  for  months,  the  de- 
spised objects  of  the  well-informed 
collector. 

Before  saying  more,  I  will  assure 
you  that,  notwithstanding  my  faith  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  Conductor  of 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  that  of 
its  Correspondents,  I  have  carefully 
examined  every  article  that  has  ap- 
peared in  it  during  the  last  six  months; 
but  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  in  no 
single  instance  has  it  given  insertion 
to  hasty  and  unsupported  statements. 

I  paid  much  attention  to  the  exca- 
vations on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
shall  in  a  few  words  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  observations ;  omit- 
ting of  course  the  mention  of  those 
objects  which  have  already  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. I  think  I  may  state,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  Roman 
coin,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, was  discovered  on  the  City  side  : 
a  Vespasian  and  a  Nero,  both  in  se- 
cond brass,  were  discovered  near  the 
south-east  end  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
but  in  such  a  corroded  state,  that  the 
legends  were  scarcely  to  be  decyphered. 
A  Nerva  in  large  brass,  was  found 
near  the  same  spot,  but  this  was  also 
much  corroded.  On  the  site  of  the 
chemist's  house  in  Eastcheap,  two 
large  brass  coins  were  discovered, 
which,  by  the  portraits,  I  could  per- 
ceive were  of  Trajan,  but  not  a  letter 
of  the  legend  on  either  side  could  be 
read.  In  fact,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
but  few  coins  were  discovered  on  the 
City  side,  and  these  were  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations 
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with  a  few  hints,  which  may  prove  of 
service  to  the  inexperienced  searchers 
after  antiquities,  and  (I  mention  it 
with  all  possible  deference)  perhaps 
not  altogether  useless  to  the  better 
informed.  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall 
be  forgiven  when  I  mention  that  the 
refuse  of  large  parcels  of  Roman  coins 
are  very  frequently  purchased  at  sales 
in  London  by  country  dealers  in  cu- 
riosities, for  what  purpose  no  one  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  guess ! 

My  remarks  are  these: — Coins  (I 
speak  more  particularly  of  those  in 
brass)  found  under  water,  are  without 
rust  or  incrustation,  but  often  have 
the  appearance  of  a  honey-comb.* 
Those  which  have  laid  in  a  gravelly 
soil  present  a  similar  appearance,  but 
are  of  a  darker  colour.  To  give  them 
this  semblance  the  workmen  put  the 
coins  which  they  have  bought  into  the 
fire  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  this  case 
an  experienced  eye  will  detect  the 
oxide  produced  by  the  heat  Those 
which  are  discovered  in  black  earth, 
are  generally  surrounded  by  a  thick 
coat  of  copperas  which  discovers  them 
to  the  workmen,  who  know  that  in 
most  cases  the  nucleus  of  these  green 
lumps  is  a  coin  ;  but  they  are,  in  al- 
most every  case,  irremediably  destroy- 
ed. Of  those  found  in  urns  and  vases 
it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  : 
when  they  have  been  deposited  in  dry 
places,  the  coins  are  preserved  and 
are  covered  by  that  beautiful  and  ini- 
mitable natural  varnish  so  much  eu- 
logized by  antiquaries;  but  if  damp 
has  reached  them,  they  are  liable  to 
the  same  injury  as  those  that  have 
been  hidden  without  such  covering. 
There  is  a  metal  vessel  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
small  Roman  brass  coins  corroded  to- 
gether in  one  mass,  from  their  having 
been  deposited  in  a  damp  situation. 

Yours,  &c.        J.Y.  Akbrman. 


•  I  was  informed,  some  time  .since, 
that  during  some  excavations  at  Billings- 
pate,  several  Roman  brass  coins  were 
found  under  water  of  so  high  a  colour, 
that  a  Jew  actually  bought  one  of  them 
of  the  workmen,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  of  gold.  The  weight  of  an- 
tique coins  is  well  known,  and  in  this  in- 
stance it  favoured  the  delusion.  The 
purchaser  soon  discovered  his  mistake, 
and  applied  for  the  return  of  his  money, 
but  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter 
by  the  woiluuen. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  14. 

THE  collection  of  ancient  stained 
glass  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  on 
it  by  "  A  Constant  Reader  and  Lover 
of  the  Art,"  in  November  Magazine, 
page  400.  1  perfectly  coincide  with 
that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Curling  the 
proprietor,  in  attributing  the  de- 
signs, at  least  of  the  majority  of 
the  subjects,  to  Albert  Durer ;  and  I 
shall  not  add  a  word  to  the  arguments 
adduced  by  your  "  Constant  Reader" 
in  favour  of  their  identity  with  the 
known  works  of  that  master.  1  have, 
however,  now  before  me  an  etching  of 
a  stained  glass  window,  of  which  I 
know  no  more  than  that  it  purports  to 
be  a  representation  of  a  window,  from 
the  design  of  Albert  Durer,  brought 
from  Normandy  in  1824,  and  which 
so  exactly  agrees  in  design  as  well  as 
detail  with  the  subjects  now  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  whole  having  been  the  work  of 
one  hand.  This  window  represents 
in  compartments  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Bishop  Blaize; 
and,  though  the  subjects  are  wretchedly 
arranged,  the  stories  are  well  told. 
Amongst  the  strongest  points  of  iden- 
tity are  the  figure  of  the  executioner, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  that  noticed 
by  your  Correspondent  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall  subjects,  and  the  architec- 
ture of  some  buildings  in  one  of  the 
compartments.  I  know  not  on  what 
evidence  the  window  I  allude  to  was 
ascribed  to  Albert  Durer  ;  but  if  there 
was  sufficient  authority  for  so  doing, 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  present  de- 
signs are  from  the  same  pencil. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  windows  now 
under  consideration  appeared  in  your 
July  Mag.  p.  63 ;  and  as  they  have 
been  twice  noticed  in  your  pages, 
with  very  slight  allusion  to  the  designs, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  your  readers 
some  idea  of  them. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-five  subjects, 
eighteen  of  which  appear  to  relate  to 
events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
monk  St.  Bernard.  Under  each  sub- 
ject is  an  inscription,  in  the  black 
letter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  except 
two,  which  have  inscriptions  in  Ro- 
man capitals.  These  latter  subjects 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  equal 
merit  with  the  others ;  and,  as  the  or- 
namental tracery  is  of  a  more  modern 
character,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
them  to  a  period  less  remote ;  and  I 
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think  it  is  highly  probable  they  have  witnessed ;  he  is  here  seen  figured  as 

been  repainted  after  some  accidental  a  blue  bear,  having  his  hind-quarters 

destruction  of  the  originals.  The  other  of  different  hues,  one  leg  being  red, 

sixteen  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  and  the  other  green, 
various  figures,  seraphic,  pontifical,       I  shall  close  this  letter  with  a  few 

episcopal,  monastic,  regal,  military,  heraldic  memoranda,  taken  from. the 

and  civil,  are  designed  with  the  bold-  compartments  relating  to  St.  Bernard, 
ncss  of  a  master's  hand,  and  coloured       On  one  subject,  representing  a  side- 

with  a  degree  of  splendour  which  an-  chamber  with  a  man  lying  on  a  bed  in 

cient  glass  alone  possesses.    I  have  agony,  an  angel  appears  holding  a 

not  at  present  the  legendary  life  of  shield,  which  bears  a  merchant's  mark 

the  saint  before  me,  so  that  1  cannot  resembling  an  arrow-head  rising  from 

give  a  minute  description  of  the  dif-  two  conjoined  xx. 
ferent  subjects,  but  one  of  them  evi-       On  others  are  shields,  with  the  fol- 

dently  relates  to  his  preaching  in  fa-  lowing  armorial  bearings :   1st.  Or, 

vour  of  the  second  Crusade.    I  was  three  files  of  5,  4,  and  3  points,  in  pale 

not  able  to  discover  a  date  in  any  of  Argent;  crest,  on  a  chapeau  a  dog 

these  subjects,  and  I  would  observe  sejant,  collared  with  a  coronet. — 2d. 

that  a  portion  of  one  of  the  inscrip-  Barry  pily  of  six  Or  and  Azure. — 3d. 

tions  has  been  reversed.  On  a  chief  3  escallops  (outlined). 

Besides  those  which  relate  to  St.       It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 

Bernard,  there  is  a  crucifixion,  and  parsimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hit- 

the  circumcision  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  chin  should  have  been  the  means  of 

with  two  other  compartments,  the  depriving  their  parish  church  of  the 

subjects  of  which  I  cannot  determine ;  admirable  embellishment  which  these 

all  evidently  by  the  same  hand.    The  subjects  would  have  bestowed  on  it ; 

remaining  subjects  have  formed  the  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour 

heads  of  lancet-shaped  windows,  and  of  the  country,  that  the  windows  will 

two  of  them  appear  to  have  suffered  not  be  allowed  to  refiirn  to  the  Conti- 

very  greatly.   They  represent  the  As-  nent,  but  that  some  appropriate  place 

cension,  and  second  Advent  of  our  will  be  found  in  the  Metropolis  for  the 

Saviour ;  and  the  Assumption  of  the  preservation  of  relics  of  ancient  art  so 

Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  first  and  last  evi-  truly  valuable  as  these  specimens, 
dently  were  intended  as  companions.  Yours,  &c.  £.  1.  C. 

In  the  Assumption  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  is  very  fine,  as  are  several  of 
the  small  attendant  angels ;  but  the         Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  26. 

winged  heads  flying  about,  in  the  pa-       AS  the  sexton  of  Hexham  Church, 

rish  churchwarden  taste,  can  only  Northumberland,  was  digging  a  large 

be  attributed  to  some  attempt  at  re-  grave  on  the  15th  inst.  he  came,  at  the 

pair  subsequent  to  the  original  con-  depth  of  about  seven  feet,  to  a  large 

struction  of  the  windows,  and  which  thin  vessel  of  brass  of  the  pitcher  form, 

the  arrangement  of  the  better  por-  nearly  full  of  Saxon  coins  of  the  North- 

tions  shows  to  have  been  ill  con-  umberland  kings,  Eanred,  Ethelred, 

ducted.    The  Ascension  has  suffered  and  Redulf ;  and  of  the  Archbishops 

from  a  like  cause  to  a  greater  extent ;  of  York,  Eanbald,  and  Vigmund. 
the  face  of  the  Saviour  is  destroyed,       The  grave  was  formed  in  that  part 

and  that  of  another  figure  has  been  of  the  churchyard  called  the  campy 

made  to  supply  its  place.    The  re-  hill,  but  for  what  cause  I  am  unable 

presentation   of  the  second  Advent  to  explain.    It  is,  however,  on  the 

is  in  better  preservation  ;  and,  al-  west  side  of  the  north  transept  of  the 

though  I  think  the  figure  of  our  Lord  church,  and  on  or  nearly  on  the  site 

is  not  equal  to  the  other  subjects,  there  of  the  nave,  which  was  burnt  down 

is  great  merit  in  many  of  the  small  by  the  Scotch  in  their  devastating  in- 

g roups  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pic-  road  from  Jedburgh  into  England  in 

ture,  representing  the  blessed  and  1296,  and  never  after  rebuilt.  The 

the  damned.    An  angel  bearing  away  vessel  is  of  that  kind  of  thin  copper  of 

a  redeemed  soul  in  the  form  of  an  in-  which   camp-kettles  were  formerly 

fant,  and  a  demon  lashing  a  body  of  made,    its  handle  was  loose,  and  is 

the  condemned,  are  worthy  of  notice,  highly  ornamented.    Mr.  Adamson, 

The  arch-fiend  is  represented  in  a  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Society  of 

form  1  never  recollect  to  have  before  Antiquaries,  has  examined  both  the 
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coins  and  vessel,  and  thinks  that  the 
former  must  have  been  poured  into 
the  latter  after  it  was  fixed  in  the 
earth ;  for,  from  its  extreme  thinuess, 
it  could  not  have  been  lifted  with  the 
coins  in  it  without  bursting,  or  being 
much  bilged.  Sets  of  camp-kettles  of 
six  or  seven  each,  exactly  fitted  into 
each  other,  have  been  found  in  the 
Northumberland  peat  -  mosses ;  and 
one  such  set  is  preserved  at  Whitfield 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Wm.  Ord,  esq.  M.P. 

All  the  coins  are  Saxon,  Northum- 
berland, styeas  of  brass,  of  which 
the  vessel  when  found  could  not 
have  contained  less  than  ten  thousand. 
Quantities  of  them  were  soon  afloat 
in  the  country,  and  many  strange  re- 
ports, some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  came  out  with  them. 
One  account  said  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  them  were  gold,  and  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  silver ;  that  some 
of  them  had  dates  of  the  sixth  century ; 
that  they  were  found  in  a  copper  box, 
the  hinges  of  which  were  perfect,  and 
moved  easily, — that  there  was  with 
them  a  skull  and  a  curious  vizor  or 
diadem  of  gold ;  and  that  the  whole 
was  contained  in  a  stone  coffin  found 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  con- 
taining also  the  remains  of  a  person 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and 
enwrapped  with  a  sort  of  coarse  tar- 
tan cloth.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
coins,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Airey,  who,  as  incum- 
bent of  Hexham,  has  the  only  legal 
claim  to  them,  and  who,  after  they 
are  properly  examined  and  arranged, 
is  intending  to  present  a  complete  set 
of  them,  and  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  found,  to  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Adamson 
has  also  drawn  up  an  account  of  this 
interesting  discovery,  to  he  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London.  I  had  three  on  the  17th, 
and  twenty  of  them  on  the  18th  of 
this  month,  put  into  my  hands.  They 
were  to  appearance  in  a  highly  oxi- 
dated state ;  but  after  being  put  into 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  for  a  little  less  than  a  minute, 
all  of  them,  except  one,  came  out 
quite  clean,  and  of  the  usual  dull, 
brownish  green,  which  brass  that  has 
been  for  some  time  in  use  usually  as- 
sumes. One  of  them  had  a  hard  red- 
dish blotch  of  rust  neaily  all  over  one 
side,  which  yielded  very  slowly  to 
many  repeated  applications  of  acid. 


The  metal  of  which  they  are  made  is 
certainly  an  alloy  of  copper;  and, 
from  its  readily  yielding  to  the  knife, 
I  think  the  alloy  in  them  is  zinc ;  but 
where  I  am  writing,  I  have  no  means 
of  subjecting  one  of  them  to  chemical 
analysis.  Eanred  was  the  father  of 
Ethelred  King  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Redulf,  whose 
successor  Osbercht  began  to  reign  in 
849.  There  were  two  Eanbalds,  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  the  first  of  whom 
died  in  796,  the  second  probably  about 
812;  Vigmund  came  to  the  see  in 
831,  and  died  in  854.*  From  these 
dates,  and  the  collection,  so  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  examined,  contain- 
ing none  of  the  money  of  Osbercht,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  they  were  secreted 
before  Osbercht  began  to  reign.  Of 
the  23  coins  which  I  have  seen,  eight 
are  of  Elan  red  and  only  three  alike, 
14  of  Ethelred  all  different,  one  of 
Redulf,  and  one  of  '  Figmurd  ;'  and  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  of  the 
large  collection  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Airey,  the  greatest  number  are 
of  Eanred,  Ethelred,  and  Vigmund. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  the 
whole,  is  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
art  of  coining  at  the  time  they  were 
made.  They  are  from  an  incredible 
number  of  dies,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  the  impression  on  each  side  made 
fairly  on  the  centre  of  the  blank.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  of  Hexham, f  the 
bishopric  of  that  ancient  city  ceased 
54  years  before  the  devastation  of  the 
province  of  Northumberland  by  Hal- 
den  the  Dane  in  875,  who  then  land- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  through  the  whole 
adjacent  country.  The  concealment 
of  this  treasure  must,  however,  have 
been  made  before  his  time  :  but  whe- 
ther it  belonged  to  the  church  of  Hex- 
ham, or  was  the  property  of  some  pri- 
vate ecclesiastic  there,  it  would  now 
be  vain  to  conjecture.  This  is  certain, 
that  it  continued  to  remain  quietly  in 
its  resting  place  during  the  rebuilding 

•  Sim.  Dunhelm.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5 ;  and  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  page 
306;  but  the  dates  here  given  do  not 
agree  with  other  authorities.  Pinkcrton 
fixes  Eanred  in  810,  Ethelred  in  836, 
Redulf  in  810,  and  Osbercht  in  84o.  The 
latest  Northumbrian  coins  in  Ruding's 
Plates  are  those  of  Eric  between  A.  D. 
^ki  and  9o0. 

|  Lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 
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of  the  church  after  the  Conquest,  and 
might  have  continued  to  do  so  for  a 
much  longer  period,  if  the  size  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  grave  in  which 
it  was  found,  had  not  required  that 
his  last  habitation  should  be  "  both 
broad  and  deep."  V.  W. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  30. 

IN  a  note  to  an  article  on  Man- 
ningford  Bruce,  published  in  your  Ma- 
gazine for  December  1831,  you  re- 
quested an  account  of  "  Mrs.  Lane's" 
monument.  I  now  send  it  you,  with 
some  particulars  of  her  family,  and 
that  of  her  husband,  together  with 
some  additional  information  with  re- 
gard to  Manningford.  Exactly  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Church,  over  the  altar, 
the  monument  is  placed  with  this  in- 
scription : 

««  Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary 
Nicholas,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lane,  of 
Bentley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Esq. 
a  family  as  venerable  for  its  antiquitv,  as 
renowned  for  its  loyalty,  of  which  y« 
wonderful  preservation  of  King  Charles 
y*  Second,  after  y«  defeat  at  Worcester, 
is  an  instance  never  to  be  forgotten :  in 
which  glorious  action  she  herself  bore  a 
very  considerable  part ;  and  that  the  me- 
mory of  this  extraordinary  service  might 
be  continued  to  posterity,  the  family  was 
dignified  with  the  addition  of  this  signal 
badge  of  honour,  the  arms  of  England  in 
a  canton.  She  was  married  to  Edward 
Nicholas,  y*  son  of  Sf  Oliver  Nicholas, 
Cupbearer  to  King  James  y*  First,  and 
Carver  to  King  Charles  ye  First,  by  whom 
she  had  only  one  son,  who  died  before 
her,  near  to  whose  body  she  desired  her 
own  might  be  interred.  She  died  De- 
cemb'  24th,  anno  1686,  aged  67  yeares." 

On  the  sinister  side  of  the  escut- 
cheon, at  the  top  of  the  monument, 
are  the  arms  of  the  Lanes  of  Bentley 
and  Hyde,  which  are  thus  described 
by  Edmondson :  "Or,  a  chevron  Gules, 
between  three  mullets  pierced  Azure." 
Besides  this,  there  are  the  arms  of 
England  in  a  canton,  as  specified  in 
the  inscription.  On  the  dexter  side 
are  the  arms  of  Nicholas  of  Wiltshire : 
"  Azure,  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
three  owls  Or."  The  crest,  which  is 
not  represented  on  this  monument,  is 
"  On  a  chapeau  Azure,  turned  up  w  ith 
Ermine,  an  owl  with  wings  expanded 
Or."  With  the  coat  of  Nicholas  are 
quartered  three  others ;  the  first  is 
that  of  the  old  Wiltshire  family  of 
Ch amber  1  ay n,  "  Gules,  a  chevron  be- 


tween three  escallops  Or."  Their  crest 
is  "  an  ass's  head  couped  Argent." 
The  two  other  coats  are,  •«  Argent, 
three  poissons  naient  Prop.;"  and, 
"  Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three 
birds  close  Argent,  two  lions  passant 
guardant."  I  have  some  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  last  two  escutcheons, 
owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  colours 
on  the  marble ;  but  none  with  regard 
to  the  others. 

I  will  now  give  the  account  of  King 
Charles's  escape,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  tablet.  After  the  defeat  at 
Worcester,  the  King  wandered  in  a 
wood  for  a  long  time,  till  at  length  he 
saw  a  man  in  an  oak  tree,  whom  he 
recognised  as  a  Captain  in  his  service, 
named  Careless  ;  he  then  ascended  into 
the  same  tree,  and  staid  there  two 
days  and  two  nights.  While  here, 
though  unperceived  himself,  he  saw 
many  people  who  were  seeking  him, 
and  heard  them  settling  what  to  do  to 
him  if  they  caught  him,  and  how  to 
make  use  of  the  reward.  He  then, 
being  compelled  by  hunger  and  want 
of  rest,  went  to  a  cottage  nine  miles 
off,  where  he  lay  in  a  barn  three  days; 
thence,  after  cutting  off  his  hair,  and 
changing  clothes  with  his  host,  he 
was  conducted  to  another  house,  twelve 
miles  off;  and  so  on  to  others,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  all  his  entertainers 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Being  now 
in  Staffordshire,  he  met  with  Lord 
Wilmot,  also  disguised,  by  whose 
means,  with  the  help  of  a  monk  named 
Huddleston,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Lane,  who,  though  he  was  a  staunch 
royalist,  and  though  his  son  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  King's  service,  was  so 
much  respected  as  to  have  sustained 
no  injury  in  the  rebellion.  The  secret 
of  his  royalty  was  made  known  to 
none  but  Mr.  Lane  the  Colonel,  and 
Miss  Lane ;  and  between  them  it  was 
agreed  that  Miss  Lane  should  ride  on 
a  pillion  behind  the  King,  to  visit  a 
cousin  who  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Norton,  near  Bristol.  The  resting 
places  for  each  night  were  agreed  on 
before  hand,  so  that  Lord  Wilmot  met 
them  in  the  evenings,  without  being 
seen  near  them  on  the  journey.  The 
Colonel  kept  company  at  a  distance 
with  his  hawk,  as  if  for  sport,  till 
thev  arrived  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Bristol,  when  he  surrendered  his 
hawk  to  Lord  WTihuot,  who  continued 
the  same  exercise.  They  were  obliged 
to  ride  through  the  town  of  Bristol, 
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and  whfen  they  readied  Mr.  Norton's, 
as  there  was  a  party  there.  Miss  Lane 
feigned  that  William,  as  she  called 
the  King,  was  afflicted  with  an  ague, 
so  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  servant 
sent  up  to  him  with  refreshment,  who 
recognised  him,  but  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  secresy. 

Here  he  left  Miss  Lane,  and  went 
Co  the  house  of  Colonel  Wyndham  in 
Dorsetshire,  but  was  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  vessel  at 
Lyme,  and  obliged  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
lisbury, riding  with  a  lady  of  Colonel 
Wyndham's  family  behind  him :  in 
this  manner  he  passed  through  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  but  was  recognised 
neither  by  the  men  nor  their  generals. 
At  lengtn  he  arrived  at  a  house  near 
Brighton,  where  he  obtained  a  ship, 
and  was  landed  in  a  small  creek  in 
Normandy.  Such  is  the  narration  of 
Clarendon.* 

The  Mr.  Lane  who  is  mentioned  in 
this  story  was  father  to  Mary  Lane, 
and  the  lady  who  rode  behind  the 
King  was  her  sister  Jane  Lane  ;  but 
the  family  received  more  substantial 
rewards  than  the  heraldic  one  men- 
tioned on  the  tablet,  as  appears  from 
this  entry  in  Clarendon's  accompts : 

"  Arrears  due  to  Lady-day,  1685. 

10004L  Jane  Lane,  now  Lady  Fisher, 
by  letters  patent,  during  life,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year,  750J. 

500/.  Thos.  Lane,  esq.  the  like,  five 
years  and  a  half,  2750/. 

Memorandum.  The  late  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  bis  Majesty's  Treasury,  by 
their  warrant  dated  July  22,  1684,  signi- 
fied bis  late  Majesty's  pleasure  to  pay  the 
annuity  of  1000/.  per  ann.  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Lane,  from  Lady-day  1683,  whose  hus- 
band, Sir  Clement  Fisher,  M  as  buried  the 
15th  of  April,  1683,  at  which  time  there 
was  an  arrear  on  the  said  pension  of 
6,500/.  for  6*  years  ended  at  Lady-day, 
1683."  f 

Hence  it  appears  that  on  the  Re- 
storation the  family  were  pensioned 
for  their  services.  The  daughters  were 
married  ;  Jane,  to  Sir  Clement  Fisher, 
but  had  no  issue ;  Withy,  to  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, or  Petrc ;  Anne,  to  Edward 
Byrche,  esq.  of  Leacroft,  co.  Stafford  ; 
and  Mary  to  Edward  Nicholas,  esq. 

*  The  recent  discovery  of  an  unpub- 
lished narrative  of  Charles  II.'B  escape, 
is  noticed  in  pp.  456,  555.  Edit. 

f  Singer's  Diary  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 
p.  656. 

Gent.  Mao.  December,  \S3t. 
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The  family  of  Nicholas  is  well  known 

as  firm  Royalists.  Sir  Edward,  or  as 
he  is  generally  called  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas,  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
clung  to  the  Royal  party  during  all 
its  vicissitudes,  as  he  had  served  it  in 
its  prosperity ;  but  he  was  not  imme- 
diately related  to  the  family  at  Man- 
ningford,  for  his  arms  were  different 
(see  them  engraved  in  Simon's  Seals, 
pi.  xxxi). 

Sir  Oliver  Nicholas,  the  father  of 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Jane,  was  cup- 
bearer to  King  James  I.  and  carver  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  left  his 
own  principles  of  loyalty  to  his  son 
Edward.  The  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  Miss  Lane  was  blest  with  only 
one  son,  who  died  unmarried  before 
both  his  parents,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two ;  but  he  was  soon  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  his  another ;  and 
they  lie  side  by  side  within  the  altar- 
rail.  Near  them  is  Mr.  Nicholas 
himself;  and  another  stone  comme- 
morating the  death  of  some  one  who 
died  in  1722,  aged  63.  As  nothing 
but  "  Nicholas,  esq/'  and  the  dates 
remain,  it  might  be  a  brother  or  a 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  though 
20  years  younger,  as  the  former  wife 
was  10  years  older.  His  own  monu- 
ment is  erected  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  with  this  inscription : 

**  Hie  infra  sitse  sunt  reliquiae  viri  me- 
moria  dignissimi,  Edvardi  Nicholas,  ar- 
migeri,  hujus  pari  Toporebse;  qui,  tarn 
ecclesia?  quam  Monarchic  Anglicance, 
fidei  in  viola  tai,  amicitiie  fabularum  exem- 
plis  non  secundae,  patientue  nullis  dolo- 
rum  cruciatibus  expugnabilis,  et  festivi- 
tatis  ingenii  qua  deiicias  omnium  se  red- 
didit. Frustra  renitente  podagra  $  up- 
turn a,  exemplum  posteris  celebre  reliquit : 
et  tandem,  irrequieto  morbo  fractus,  et 
vita?  et  morum  hominum  pertsesus,  ani- 
mam  egit  lubens,  caL  Mali  decimo  tertio, 
anno  salutis  1706,  aetata  77." 

There  is  only  one  other  monument, 
with  this  inscription  on  a  shield  : 

"HEA&E   LA  YES   THS  BODY  OF  EUZ. 
H1KD.  BVaiEO  JU*Y  5,  1675." 

The  stone  is  situated  among  the 
graves  of  the  Nicholas  family,  which 
makes  me  suppose  she  was  a  con- 
nexion of  theirs. 

There  are  three  Manningfords  ad- 
joining each  other  :  Manningford 
Bruce,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  ;  Manningford  Abbots, 
and  Manningford  Bohun.   I  find  a 
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separate  notice  of  each  in  Domesday 
Book. 

F.  67.  u  The  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Winchester  holds  Maneforde.  It  was 
rated  T.R.E.  at  10  bides.  Here  are  10 
ploughlands.  Five  hides  and  half  a  yard- 
land  are  in  demesne,  where  are  2  plough- 
lands  and  5  servants.  Ei^ht  villagers  and 
7  cottagers  occupy  2  ploughlands  and  a 
half.  The  mill  pays  12  shillings  and  6 
pence.  Here  are  10  acres  of  meadow. 
The  pasture  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  a 
furlong  broad.  It  was  valued  at  6  pounds, 
now  at  8  pounds.** 

F.  736.  **  Amelric  de  Drewes  holds 
of  the  King  Maniford.  Godric  held  ft 
T.  R.  E.  arid  it  was  assessed  at  3  hides 
and  a  half.  Here  is  a  ploughland  and  a 
half.  There  are  4  borderers.  The  third 
part  of  a  mill  pays  SO  pence.  •  Here  are 
12  acres  of  meadow,  and  the  pasture  is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  1  furlong  and  a  half 
broad.  It  was  valued  at  30  shillings, 
now  at  60  shillings." 

F.  74.  "  Grimbaldus  the  goldsmith 
holds  Maniford.  Edward  held  it  T.R.E. 


and  it  was  assessed  at  6  hides  and  a 
half.  Here  are  4  ploughlands.  Two 
ploughlands,  with  one  villager,  are  in 
demesne.  Ten  cottagers  and  2  bor- 
derers occupy  one  ploughland.  Two* 
shares  of  a  mill  pay  12  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Here  are  20  acres  of  meadow^ 
and  the  pasture  is  a  mile  and  a  halt* 
square.    It  was  valued  at  a  hundred  shil- 


ln  the  foregoing  extracts  we  see 
that  on  the  Norman  conquest,  that 
only  which  belonged  to  the  church 
was  safe  ;  but  that  the  other  two 
Manningfonls  were  torn  from  the 
Saxons  Edward  and  Godric,  who  held 
them  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. How  different  is  the  state  of 
them  now :  there  is  no  war,  no  ra- 
pine, no  oppression :  all  is  at  least 
peace :  and  if  a  kind  master  and  a 
good  clergyman  can  make  a  village 
happy,  the  inhabitants  of  Manning- 
ford  are  truly  blest.  H. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Fbaombnt  or  the  BacchjR  of  Euripides  lately  discovered. 

Mr.  Urban  , — As  you  intend  to  print  the  portion  of  the  Fragment  of  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides,  which  I  lately  forwarded  to  you,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  remainder 
of  the  scene ;  but,  as  a  part  of  my  present  communication  has  been  already 
published  from  other  sources,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  less  interesting  character 
than  the  portion  previously  sent,  I  have  not  given  myself  the  trouble  to  trans- 
late  it.  X.  Y. 

Aug,  21,  1832.   

(1%is  fragment  follows  immediately  tie  one  published  in  p. 

oiya*  ov  yap  iraib*  ofareY  avrriiacis  iraXcv, 

&rtfv  ye  rp^uVar,  fa  arivps  a  el  veKp6v, 

r$v  irpXv  o  epi  aoi  rvv  <ppev£iv  hfinprlav' 

eu  beau  6r*  iJXflov,  iv  Xoyotr  fa  ra7y/ia  re, 

avros  ck  xavr  Hp'  ev  fiaX  ebiba&ey  ypovos"  ^ 

Kal  ravra  pkv  xixovdev  ovros  ovj(  iieitv 

*•**•* 

roi  yap  ridvyxev,  &v  *Xpnv  fcioff  v*om 

xaXcu  rabe  Zevr  ovftos  kwivtvvev  warwp* 

a  ukv  avrbs  olada  urai  ra  vvv  /3XeVe«,  tw' 

&  b*  av  wa&elv  eel,  Kdc/ue,  <r*,  oh  Kpv^w  K'aco,  10 

uv  ovbey  ybtiv  iic  \6ytov  OeoirpQww, 

or  b*  kv  6Vo7f  fa  fxavrit  a^vbioraros, 

Zeis  avros  e\ictv  HvOif,  Qo'tfios  bi  poi. 

ical  ravra  vvv  fie  ret  tr\  a         "E«rrm,  6Vim. 

\vypov  yap  avo  yvpas  Ivoas,  rfa  vvv  fvaiK  15 
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bpaicwv  yevhoet  fterafiaXity,  bdfiap  re  oq 
kxBripnoBe'ta  6<f>ios  aXXalet  rinrov, 
iravo*  (yporeiov  dxopaXovoa  ri}s  (pdnpTn. 
K  A  AMOS,   rat  vvv%  Kattorov  rrr\\iariavt  rpv\et  pdpos 
ytfpws  €fi  Alrvaioy  rt  KaTaTrarov^vov' 


AIONY20E. 


KAA. 

AIO. 
KAA. 

AIO. 
KAA. 

AIO. 

KAA. 

AIO. 
KAA. 

AIO. 
KAA. 


20 


irwf  b'  &y  ris  AXXa£etc  Trjudrw  pe,  ^pc; 
X**p  ov  <pi\r}  deli]  fx  ay  $doKoyr  kY  a5. 
AAA',  el  ok  yap  rat  fti)  BiXoyra  tcepbavv, 
Xifinri  xpv<rey  4>o7/jo$  hj/iioas  bipas 
tro<prj  7rpofiT}6elq  obv  dvo  ye  ratv/aet, 
rfiXX*,  iJf  <tv  jxiXXets  rrijfiar  ectrXi/oetv ,  iftpdout. 
Xtxely  icoXty  r^vb*  kyooiov  fjttdofiaros 
btKas  rlvovra  rfb\  oy  erraves,  fle/uts* 
ret      arc  y'  toto*  ^Xa/3cv  er  Yepo*  fxvoos, 
Xpnv  /"irer  eatoetv  xarp/£'  (av  yap  «v<re/3es 
paiyeiy  tyoyevras  ey  ratyoii  yavpovp£yovs>) 
dXXois  be  bitoets  dydwaXtv  ro  yr\t  Kpdrosy 
ok  y*  evQvs  airroy  er  vOovos  rij<r£'  e»;/3aXwy" 
o^ok  W  uotrvutv,  xpT/cr^ios  (t>s  X^yet  Atof, 
eX/ps  ^tcr*  AXoxov,  fiapjydpots  iiyovpevos, 
xoXXac  6e  xepaetf  dvaplBfXf  orparevpart 
xoXetc'  orav  ce  Aoliov  \ptioriiptov 
biapirdoy  rt«,  vooroy  'Ey^eXeW  oxXa 
oxjkoec  ok  b*  'Apfioyiay  r  *Apqs  iupvoerm, 
//arapwv  r*  e«  atav  eyradi  bpveei  fiioy. 
ravr*  ovvt  Ovirrov  xarpos  eryeyilw  Xe*y« 
Aioyvoos,  AXX*  er  ZijvaV  ei  be  oitMppovelv 
lyv&Qt,  or  owe  eBtXere9  rov  Atos  y6vov 
evbatftoyolr  ay  ovpfm^py  rerrtyieVot. 
Ai6woe,  XioodfteoBd  o\  tjbuatoapf. 
o\fS  efiddeff'  rjpas  b\  foe  y  typ^y,  ovr  rjbert. 
eyvwrapev  ravr'*  AXX'  exe&pxet  Xiar 
rat  tedpra,  Beos  &»,  oh  Xoyots  y*  vfipiZopnv 
opyhi  xpexct  Beovs  ov\  opoiovoBai  fiporo~it', 
ev^trjuos  lodt'  r*eS  rt  trot  ype/a  AeyetK, 
X^y\  its  xp^crvret,  ^ij}  b*  artfiuarjt  Betty. 
aXX*  elxov,  ayedets  ovfiiftopds  udupia, 
oov  ovuirapovros  Kwbvvas  Xvovros  ov. 

(rt  *e  xpi>  ffoi  Xeyetv;) 
ey  xvpais  fjf  ertrrey  w^tt'Wf  arep' 
Bcov  oe  7rat6'  6  ^xavrts  ayye/Xas  e^rj, 
rai  iroXX'  ebpaoast  oia  x'<^  Ocos  fUtyoy. 
rat  rStyb*  ixari  y  eV  pporotf  ire^nva  vuv, 
r  Af  6eotc,  Avatrrav  ai/0i$,  tK<f>aytioofiai. 
os  Xaurpoirvpooy  rov  ^aroK  fitrpay  <pop£tv 
orlXjiei  Tpimvody  0",  ms  x'^f»  aiyAj  ve^, 
X<»»pet*  av  o%  et  yyuoei  rt  rov«  ^fiavs  Xrfyovr, 
oavot*  eireaOat,  icapbias  vrXioptyti, 
TToavfiiyji  re  fiijbey,  iy  elrey  Beos, 
Qpdoot  be  oitfiwas  koLv  liny,  Bef  %dpfta  rt. 

r Here  follows  a  Chorus  nearly  obliterated.) 
***** 

KAA.   ut  rit:voyy  its  els  bety*  dp*  yXBofiev  rara, 

ov  0'  ii  raXatva,  oityyeye'tt  r'  apbrfv  ropat* 
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eyit  b'  6  rXiifWV  ftapfiupovs  a<f>l£,ofjtat, 
riiyb*  etc  b6fi<t>v  &Tipos  Ik fie fiXr) pivot, 

o  Kubfws  o  piyaf,  6s  ye  crapcfiprj  «rra\vv  70 

evxetpa  ra^^ra  koA.Aioto'  flepof 

yipwv  filrotkos  b\  e<rrt  yiip  ro  Qtafaroy, 

els  fEk\ab'  dyaywv  fuyd£a  ftapfiapvy  orparby, 

rat  r^r'Apeos  irat&*  'Apfioviav,  bdpapr  eftiiv 

bpdxutv  bpaKaivTis  Qveiv  eyovoay  ay  pi  ay,  75 

>/£w  Vt  fi&uovs  cat  rdfovs  '  EXkrjvucovs, 

fjyovueyos  \6y\aiaiv,  ovbt  xaveofiat 

kclkuv  6  r\fifjiwv9  ovbe,  rbv  Karaipdrtfy 

'Axipoyra  xXevvas,  ijffvxos  yevyaofiat 

#***♦*  80 

ArA.   el  tea*  biboKrai,  xpivfiv,  rXtfuoyes  <£vyai, 

«*  xdrep,  ey«  wv  y'  ov  orepeiffa,  fev$opat, 

fjv  fxij  yepovrd  ft  ovra  xpotpdaarrj  x6rftos. 
KAA.   ov  dtuis*  ibet  ere  xarptbos  efittkveiv  xkby' 

o~v v yea  yap  ra  Ottrtyaff,  £>s  ovruts  eyei'  85 

ri  o  afupifiaWcis  \epai  /i ,  w  raXaiya  Tat  ; 
ATA.   opyis  oxm  axTrjy  ye  xoXt&xpvy  kvkvqv 
KAA.  W  o*,  rt  /i*  eAreu  ; 

ArA.  iraVep,  dvayratas  e\eC 

xoi  yap  Tpd-rrujfiai  xarpibos  eKfiefiXijfUvti 
KAA.   ovk  old  a,  riKvov'  afwepos  exiicovpos  xarfip.  90 

ri  o*  av  diaua  Katybv  ouuara  trrpeibei ; 

rivas  bibopKa  Tatrb'  aXatrropvy  Kvvas  ; 
ArA.   at  rovo  erpi^iav  rpdra  irAeupa  «rat  ftiXn, 

(xaaat  yisp  jjxeiyorro  avpfwvvs  epol 

ev  deov  KcXevapois)  atbe  vvv  fi*ovtr\  o^Xos  95 

Spy  rfy  xixetpos  e£  iypas,  yymfiijs  roxp' 

xdvas  o*  af  ol/iac  avvbpauetv  xpbs  rov  rdtoK, 

tdcty  xooovaras  reppa  rtov  Trap  eXxica. 
KAA.   a\X'  cjcirXtpciffa  fipa\v  rt  r&v  a'iirropw, 

ixtex6rov  rb  bpdfia  robe  fitatfoyuy.  100 
ATA.   Z  KaXXlyiKot  \etpes,  £  <f>lXot  \opoiy 

eh  Kaipoy  ^furcr'  ov*  rl  yap  ireirpa^are  ; 

0*Aou<ra  b*  etiretv  ov  KaXus  irerpayfxeyat 

ffr^i/*  ovy,  irvtcvov  re  roi  Tufpoy  \eveov  baKpv,  105 

4ra<  trr^pva  rv^at  Kay  irddovs  dyi'wWo. 
KAA.   dXA*  kh,iu)f.iey,  Cat  6  Aev^e/^iUK  fyfy* 

^el  yap      njiv  tyovutcrav  eKXtxe'ty  x6Xtvt 

av  r  eSjS\  uts  dXytara  ca«  Bprivovtra,  xa't, 

(Oeos  yap  olbw  vdvra  K&Kptvev  tropin)  110 
xapeiats  vxofiaXovcra  ras  X*Pa$' 

vfteis     hrevQe  rrjibe,  pnrpi  y*  oh,  Kopat, 

rvxo.ts,  OoXovtrats  Kapbias,  xa^vov/xevat, 

Xrirrots  bk  dptjvots  r6yb*  a.vev(f>Tifiij9ar€, 

dxttrOoniff  rk  aiya  fiadl  rts  xobi,  1 15 

eH  bt  rd  xtxitpt  kv  x°P°*s  fstXij* 
ATA,   X°*P*>  ^  /xfAadpov'  xaV  *^  irarpia. 

xoXtf  hXeixv     oxa  bvtrrvxia. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Mere. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  A.  0.'s  last  letter  "  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Greek  Language/'  p.  426, 
and  I  will  not  write  to  you  again  on  the 
subject.  A.  Q.  complains  that  infer*- 
fences  are  drawn  from  his  words  they 
do  not  warrant,  and  assertions  attri- 
buted to  him  which  he  never  made ; 
and  that  verbs  are  coined  to  disprove 
those  he  did  make.  To  the  last  com- 
•plaint  I  can  only  say  that  /  have  not 
^coined  Greek  verbs ;  EO  and  00,  to 
which  he  objects,  for  instance,  are 
found  with  the  meanings  I  gave  them 
in  Valpy's  Greek  Grammar,  under  the 
title  "  Primitives  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage,*' which  book,  if  it  is  wrong, 
should  be  corrected.  If  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  former  complaint,  1 
think  he  has  sought  an  atonement  for 
<any  wrong  I  have  done  him  through 
the  "  lex  talionis.* 

My  arguments,  which  A.  Q.  calls 
pseudo-logic,  and  which  he  writes  as  a 
direct  quotation  after  having  put  them 
into  correct  logical  form,  were  directed 
(as  would  be  seen  by  referring  to 
them)  against  the  position  that  the 
Greek  language  was  invented  by  one 
man,  whom  A.  Q.  called  "  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Greek  language."  1  used 
the  singular  pronoun  (he)  throughout ; 
and  yet  A.  Q.  says,  after  going  through 
those  arguments,  "the  inference  would 
be,  either  that  the  Greek  language 
would  not  have  been  invented,  or  if 
invented  would  not  have  been  adopt- 
ed.'' No  such  thing;  the  inference 
would  be  either  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage would  not  have  been  invented 
by  one  mm,  or,  if  invented  by  one  man, 
would  not  have  been  adopted  by  others; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  not  in- 
vented by  owe  man,  "the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  language"  alluded  to  by  A.  Q. 
The  reductio  ad  absurdum,  adopted  by 
A.  it.  therefore,  has  not  affected  my 
arguments  at  all.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  Greek,  like  other  ori- 
ginal languages,  was  formed  by  a 
whole  tribe  gradually,  and  irregularly, 
without  any  forechosen  principle  of 
antagonist  forces,  or  any  regular  system 
of  duads,  triads,  and  metatneses.  How 
then,  A.  Q.  will  say,  tcere  languages 
formed  ?  That  is  a  question  1  am  not 
prepared  to  answer.  It  is  certainly 
lawful  for  a  man  to  reject  what  he 
thinks  a  false  hypothesis,  without 
having  another  ready  to  put  in  its 
place.  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
a  principle  of  imitation  was  much  fol- 


lowed in  the  formation  of  tongues. 
We  know  there  are  scores  of  words 
derived  from  this  principle  in  all  lan- 
guages. Such  are  the  following  in 
English:  to  cackle,  to  mew,  to  uhine, 
to  snap,  to  crack,  to  croak,  to  ye(p,  pop, 
slap,  dash,  smack,  hiss,  to  tinkle,  $fc. 

A.  Q.  gives  us  the  Egyptian  symbol 
of  the  Deity,  an  equilateral  triangle 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  with  the  letters 
A.  Q.  N.  at  the  angles.  Did  the  Egyp- 
tians put  those  Greek  letters,  from 
which  he  says  many  names  of  God 
are  formed  ?  A.  Q.  says  Tod  is  Tnd, 
the  clammy  or  cold  state  ;  T  being  the 
German  article,  and  ud  the  Latin  word 
UD-us,  moist.  So  we  may  infer  then 
that  Teutonic  tribes  had  no  word  for 
death  (though  it  must  have  been  known 
to  them  almost  from  their  first  exist- 
ence) till  they  borrowed  a  Latin  ad- 
jective, and  put  it  to  their  own  article ; 
and  we  had  no  word  for  dust  till  we 
borrowed  the  latin  participle  usttts, 
though  dust  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon things  in  nature.  Die,  Do,  Tod, 
are  from  the  same  stock;  notwith- 
standing what  A.  A.  says,  do  in  Da- 
nish is  pronounced  nearly  da,  and  dbd 
ded.  If  a  toad  is  so  called  from  T*ud 
the  cold,  clammy,  I  wonder  frogs  and 
fish  are  not  called  toads  too. 

I  am  glad  A.  O.  thinks  me  so  happy 
in  my  metathetical  etvmologies:  I 
did  not  think  them  right  myself,  but 
I  can  give  equally  good  ones  of  the 
same  or  any  different  words  from 
other  languages. 

A.  Q.  says  it  is  only  from  ignorance 
that  I  ridicule  the  metathesis  of  God 
from  dog  ;  and  that  God  is  made  from 
dog,  because  the  dog  anubis  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Egyptians.  I  answer 
in  his  own  quotation  : 

Sol  pev  doxctrw  tuvt' ,  tpo\  dc  ravria* 

The  word  Got,  Gott,  Gad,  in  Teu- 
tonic dialects  is  rather  old.  Was  it 
made  by  metathesis  from  the  English 
dog  ?    Hund  is  a  dog  in  German. 

It  seems  I  did  not  understand  A.  Q.'s 
meaning  about  the  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum.  He  says  my  answer  does 
not  affect  his  assertion  that  the  laws 
of  the  cycloidal  curve  were  known  to 
the  philosophers  of  Egypt  and  Greece ; 
but  where  has  he  made  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  His  words  are  "  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  pendulum  ;  "  and  does  he 
by  those  words  really  mean  the  cychri- 
dal  curve  ? 

The  curve  of  oscillation  is  the  arc  of 

a  circle,  of  which  the  pendulum  is  the 
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radios  ;  but  the  cycloidal  curve  is  that 
described  by  a  given  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  when  it  moves 
on  a  plane  5  as  a  coachwhcel  on  the 
road.  One  may  as  well  call  a  rhom- 
bus a  square,  as  the  curve  of  oscilla- 
tion the  cycloidal  curve.*  A.  Q.  must 
not  wonder  that  he  is  not  well  under- 
stood when  he  confounds  terras. 

He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  his 
position  that  modern  mathematicians 
are  but  as  babies  to  the  ancient 
ones,  so  that  I  consider  it  as  given 
up.  He  now  says  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  speculate  on  the  oscillatory 
curve.  True  ;  and  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  speculate  on  the  power  of  steam 
from  frequently  seeing  its  action  ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  they  were  supe- 
rior to  Watt  in  making  a  steam-en- 
gine. W.  Baknes. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by  the  King's  Scholars  at  Wcst- 
School,  on  the  pcrfortnance  qf 


nihil. 


PROLOGUE, 
omnia,  intent 


Sed  hie.  vetusti  moris  atque 
Memona  jussus  vos  lubentes  excitat; 
Hue  voi,  ut  ante,  convocans  Tereouiu 
Exemplar  Attic  1  ministrat  ingeni. 
Mutantur  omnia,  intent  tamen  nihil. 
Diaaentientea  Tabula  inducet  aenea, 
Fratrum  duoram  jargia  atqoe  dispares 
Mores  Latina  hie  exhibet  eomcedis. 
Vah!  fida  nimiom  acana!  rah!  coloribua 
Tabella  vivis  picta!  qoam  tristf  omine 
Imago  Lusitanue  vos  commovel, 
£t  dimicantinm  fera  arma  Priocipom. 
Fatis  arerbie  agimur — ut  lutjubna 
Differre  pneria  in  diem  est  fas  crastinnm, 
Et  feriarum  potiut  ad  spectacula 
Mentem  appiieare  levia,  qnai 
Ad  veatra,  curaaque  Anglic  |_ 
Ergo,  relict  is  neoita,  comcediam 
Par  am  us  agere  :  jam  puer  Set  i 
Matron  a,  vetula,  aervus,  aut  puerpera: 
Et  vos,  Poet  a:  Nomini  atque  M ambus 
Noatri  faventet,  fabulam  spectabilis. 
Parte j que  leuiam  hie  agetia  jadkaun. 

EPILOG  US. 

(Enter  Dania  and  Micio  from  Mieio't  house; 
Hegto  meet*  them. 

If.  SaNe.— H.  Et  vos  ambo.— M.  Menses  hos  qua- 
tnor  arbem 

Non  viais.— H.  Moa  est,  ut  nova  nupta  relet? 
If.  Optume— et,  ut  fama  est.  In  portu  est  SostraU. 
— H.  Portu  in 
Porta !  in  partu  via  acilicet— error  erat. 

•  To  shew  A.  CL  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  cycloid  and  the  curve 
of  oscillation,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
plan  to  make  the  pendulum  move  in  a 
cycloid  (which,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
better  than  the  latter  curve,}  was  formerly 
tried,  and  given  up.    W.  B. 


Tam  ci to  ! — M.  Hem  dicam.  RUae  hie,  scis  ipse, 
quieiuot 
Nuper,  et  e  binis  coaatitit  l 
Erifo  et  perpetna  et  nulli 

Pax  bee  (spondet  nil  Anglia  taie  sais). 
Auctor  erat  frater  quaerendt  feedcre  juaito 
Ameriram,  Harmonise  regoa  beau  Norse. 
H.  Americana  ! — M.  Sic  est— exploratrixqoe  lo> 
coram 

Sostrata  pratmissa  eat. — H.Tene  manente  dorm ? 


;  upon  SyruS 

Obi  Soetrata  salve! 
8.  Et  tu ! — M.  Quidnsm  agitar?  num  wrragre 
irejubes?  [dooent 
Cesacruut  bene  res  nostra;  * — 8.  Ob !  modo  Lexica 
Verbum  aliquod  magnum— aesquipedale  vehra— 
Pro  re  tam  grandi!  Monstra  acta  vapore !  canales! 

Omnia  Naturam  prarter  in  orbe  novo! 
Prnstantea  mtute  vin— candore  puellas! 

SY.  Oh !  Keotttckiae  apri !    Virginia:  tabacutn ! 
S.  Qua?  ae  terra  parent  huic  praestet? — M.  Quid 
Oktof  8.  Its  ipsi 
Affirmant  omnes—  »os  dubitare  decet  ? 
D.  Concordesque  adeo  vivunt— reapublica  fra- 


s  V .  Et  si  Tariffam  dempseria  unanimea.  [tpae 
8.  America  Amencaoo  est  optima— «t  optimua 

Civ  is. — SY.  Adelphi  sont.— D.   Et  PbiladeL 
phiam  habent.  (tentea 
ST.  Foeda  tyranais  a  best — coo  i  bet  lex 

Ditesque. — M.  An  dominie  dirit 
Vix  teneo.— S.  Ah!  tfU  at 


Quale  animal,  quanta:  ait  ratioois  homo, 
Nc  enra  Graios — baa  obliviaeere  Athcaas, 

Nam  primas  partes  Amencanus  agit. 
Ia  faatd  et  titnlia  caret,  et  aibi  sufnett  uni 

Sineeros,  simplex. — SY.  Et  genu  in  us  homo. 
6.  Regea  odit— amat  setpsum— est  aibi  proaimus 


vir  probiute.— H.  Tace  • 
8.  Porro.  facundns  si  sit  minus,  omnium  ab  ore 

Cea  de  perpetuo  fontc  saliva  flu  it —  [vah 
Yisit  matronam,  et  sedet  usque— et  poeere  noe> 
Pileolum — atque  pedes  erigit. — M.  Oh  facious! 
6.  Deapiciunt  ertea  et  ludirra  quaelibet,  ad  rem 

Attenti — Americis  rem  face  re,  id  aapere  est. 
ProeceptumqueSyri,  "  neglects  pecunia  lucro  est" 

Istis  insulsum  ridiceluinqoe  sonat. 
D.  Enge!  iltad  landi  eat,  saltern  bae  in 
trims 

America,  et  cogia  me  meminisse  mei. 
Quin  proficiscamior  ? —  M.  Keputantem  hare  Sos- 
traU fecit 

Me  valde  incertum.   Qais  mihi  servos  erit? 
ST.  Servos  sin?  num  liber  servat?  Aexiliator 
Hoc  facile  cares,  A  uxiliator  homo  est.  [lorn. 


M.  Quis  portet  mihi  fasctcolos, 

Atque  forum  ?— SY.  Car  non  tute  m agister  c 
Scpe  Senator  olus  pisces  earnemque  re  port*  t. 

M.  Nolle  in.   Me  aervis  posse  care  re  pulaa? 
SY.  Est  animal  nigrum,  fugitivum,  nescioquas  sit 

Haic  species;  hominem  sed  tamen  ore  i 
Nulla  lege  euidem,  nisi  lori  lege,  labores 

Unic  addit  varios. 
El  sen  um  sppellat. 

Micio  (turning  to  SoUrata.J 

Qaid  censes  ?  ibirous  en 
Illic  qua:  maneant  com  mod  a  quemque  loqnar. 
Omnibus  arrides,  atqne  omnia,  Micio,  la 

Americis  nemo  gratior  esse  potest. 
iEtelunus  erubuit— dediscet  tali* — diaeet 
Ctesipho  virtntes  ipse  refer  re  seas, 
llo  ct 


-tibi.nullo  culpaote,  licebit 
Iras  et  verbum  qnidlibet  evomerc. 
At  tu  virtute  antiqua,  tu  moribas  istis 

Nil  ibi  proncies,  Hegio— siste  domi.  [tern 
I  jam  prss,  non  ipsa  aequar.— M.  Non  genlis  snsan- 

Te  credo  istiua. — 8.  Gena  odiosa  mihi  est. 
Tecum  semper  eo,  sd  ccenam  siqoando  toe  arts 

Mi  vis,  me  miseret  conjagia  Americas. 
Sane  haud  aequales  ibi  mas  et  (amain* — turn  roc 

Dixcrunt,  memet  (namqne  fatebor)  anum 
M.  Barbara  to*  !  absif-S.  Nee  jam  qoc  seat* 
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Wtcc  stttoi  tolls  credere. — SY.  Nostra,  cave! 
N unique  opus  rat  tarito.— S.  Kequaquam — profe- 
ram. — SY.  At  ilJi. 
IaftrUa  .boot.— 8.  Profcram  idomoe  Umenj 
Bibliopola  urjei — fi-t — 
M.  ("coming  forward  J.  Noo  omnia  aane 
Hasc  sunt  quat  dicil,  nec  nihil  esse  renr. 
8ed  aova  car  KOior  moveam  ?  has  ego  nactos 
Atheoat 

Vito.  hie  fhram,  et  si  Dii  placet  hk  moriar. 
Dome*  (cotmrtg  forward  J.'jQ,i»od  reliqoum  estco* 
eaot  •mb*  jam  in  fdtder*  gcotet. 

Cnatiliis  ambas  slot  animoqae  pares. 
Nobile  par  fratrum  Joanoen  Jon*— que—  thanum 

Adtnooeal  fas  hoc  Dcmea  patifieus. 

AntiquUaUim  Grcecarum  Descriptio  Brevity 
auctorc  Lamberto  Bosio,  cum  cmendat*- 
onibui  Ix'imarx  et  Zcunii. 

AMONGST  the  various  scholars  on 
the  Continent,  who  have  laboured 
most  constantly  for  the  benefit  of 
young  Greek  students,  the  names  of 
Bos  and  Zeunius  occupy  a  prominent 
place;  and  we  are,  therefore,  well 
pleased  to  see  a  reprint  of  Zeunius* 
edition  of  Bos'  Greek  Antiquities,  in 
which,  as  the  editor  asserts,  every 
care  has  been  taken  to  verify  all  the 
references,  at  least  bo  far  as  the  li- 
braries of  the  University  and  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  enabled  him 
to  do  ;  feeling,  as  he  justly  did,  that 
such  a  work,  if  printed  inaccurately, 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  by  mis- 
leading the  very  persons  it  was  in- 
tended to  instruct. 

The  utility  of  the  publication,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  increased  con- 
siderably had  it  been  also  translated 
into  English ;  for  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  all  elementary  works 
should  be  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  reserving  to  publications  of 
higher  pretensions  the  more  honour- 
able distinction  of  adopting  the  com- 
mon medium  of  the  learned. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
a  tithe  of  the  omissions  necessarily 
found  in  manuals,  like  the  present, 
we  will  just  observe  that  to  the  titles 
of  Jupiter  may  be  added  four  first  no- 
ticed by  G.  Burges  on  Msch.  Suppl.  1 . 
Zavs  a(f>UTa>p  :  who  to  confirm  his 
emendation  AXXmmt  Z*v,  a&v  r6  vua)- 
rrtfHov  in  Aristoph.  'Iwn.  1262,  in  the 
place  of  'EAAcmf,  (a  word  that  Lobeck 
on  Phrynich.  p.  431,  ought  to  have 
known  Aristophanes  could  not  have 
written,  as  being  at  variance  both  with 
language  and  sense,)  has  aptly  quoted 
from  Hesych.  noXAavrioc  Z«ve  iv  Tpa- 
irf(ovm,  and  from  Eustath.  (ed.  1573) 
275.  Zw  avKoato*  :  and  might  have 
added  from  Suidas  noryomijnjr  Zero; 


evidently  said  by  some  comic  poet  in 
allusion  to  the  Jupiter  Bar  bat  us  wor- 
shipped in  Egypt;  while  the  Ztvs  <rv- 
Kaatos  is  a  ridicule  of  Ztvt  bttotoi,  and 
the  Zevt  aXXamas  of  the  Zevs  IlaAAair- 
rior,  mentioned  above. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
confirming  a  statement  made  in  our 
last  No.  p.  432,  where,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Smith,  we  asserted  that  the 
first  sacrifices  amongst  the  Greeks 
consisted  not  in  the  burning  of  per- 
fumes, but  in  the  slaughter  of  living 
animals.  We  find,  however,  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  borne  out  by  a  similar  obser- 
vation made  by  Bos,  who  refers  to 
Porphyry  Iltpl  'Ano^jg  11.  5,  and  Ovid 
Fast.  I.  343.  But  the  authority  of 
Porphyry  is  nothing,  when  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  Homer,  and  least 
of  all  in  a  question  where  his  feelings 
in  favour  of  the  Pythagorean  system 
could  not  fail  to  lead  him  to  a  pious 
fraud ;  nor  ought  a  greater  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  Ovid,  who,  as  appears 
from  the  close  of  the  Metamorphoses, 
was  half  a  Pythagorean,  and  there- 
fore anxious  to  throw  round  that 
system  the  credit  arising  from  its  sup- 
posed antiquity;  unless  he  were  deceived 
by  Varro,  who  says  that  '  Sus  Grace 
dicitur  Zt,  olim  thysus  dictus,  ab  illo 
verbo,  quoddicunt  &v*iv,  itnmolare  : '  an 
assertion  at  direct  variance  with  the 
fact ;  for  the  sow  never  was  called  in 
Greek  Owrot,  nor  is  there  even  such  a 
word  in  that  language. 

Index  GrcecitatU  &Khyhci.    Studio  aique 
opera  B.  W.  Beatson,  CollrgH  Pcmbro- 

AS  readers  of  Dramatic  Greek,  and 
critics  by  profession,  to  whom  an  4  In- 
dex Verborum'  is  always  very  ac- 
ceptable, since  it  enables  us  to  make  an 
imposing  show  of  accurate  and  exten- 
sive research  at  a  little  cost,  we  are 
happy  to  have  Mr.  Beatson 's  publica- 
tion put  into  our  hands ;  although  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  any  Fellow  of  a 
college  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  been  employed  in  the  drudgery  of 
a  task,  which  prima  fade  places  a 
man  in  the  very  humblest  grade  of 
philologists ;  for  with  the  exception  of 
Seberus,  the  compiler  of  the  Homeric 
Index,  whose  notes  on  Julius  Pollux 
are  not  discreditable  to  him,  we  can- 
not bring  to  our  recollection  a  single 
index -maker  who  has  produced  any 
thing  else  but  a  collection  of  words. 
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Of  course  we  exempt  from  this  sweep- 
ing denunciation  all  compilers  of  Glos- 
saries ;  for  there  something  more  is 
required  than  the  mere  mechanical  la- 
bour of  the  Index -maker ;  and  the 
names  of  such  men  as  Ernesti,  Reiske, 
8chcefer,  and  Mitchell,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  glossaries  of  Ci- 
cero, the  Greek  orators,  Livy,  and 
Plato,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  makers  of  an  Index  and  Glossary 
are  men  of  very  different  calibre  ;  as 
the  latter  must,  while  the  former  need 
not,  use  their  heads  as  well  as  hands. 
And  yet,  after  all,  the  index  maker  is  a 
man  not  useless  in  his  generation,  as 
Peter  Elmsley,  were  he  still  alive, 
would  readily  have  acknowledged, 
who  has  more  than  once  sung  the 
praises  of  Heller's  Index  to  Euripides, 
and  lamented  that  ^Eschylus  and  So- 
phocles had  never  met  with  an  Hel- 
ler's counterpart ;  dissatisfied,  as  he 
doubtless  was,  with  De-la- Roche's 
Index  to  jEschylus,  published  by  But- 
ler ;  and  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
omission  of  the  fragments,  is  even  less 
full  than  a  M9.  index  made  by  some 
foreigner  at  Dr.  Askew's  cost,  and 
still  preserved  in  the  Public  Library 
*t  Cambridge. 

As  a  profitable  speculation,  how- 
ever, we  are  afraid  tnat  Mr.  Beatson's 
index  will  suffer  by  a  competition  with 
Wellaver's  similar  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, superior  publication  ;  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  an  In- 
dex and  Lexicon  united,  and  by  duly 
noticing  such  words  as  are  confessedly 
•corrupt,  prevents  all  mistakes  likely  to 
arise  from  confounding  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  /Eschylus  with  one  that  is 
mere  jargon,  a  plan  partially  adopted 
4>y  Mr.  Beatson  also  ;  who'  has  pre- 
fixed an  asterisk  to  such  words  as  are 
obelized  by  Professor  Scholefield,  in 
his  edition  of  jEschylus. 

lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary.  Rc-cdi- 
Ud  and  Revised  by  E.  H.  Barker. 

AT  a  time  when  attempts  are  mak- 
ing without  end  to  cram  the  rising  ge- 
neration with  the  greatest  possible 
quantity;  of  minced  meat,  squeezed 
.Into  the  smallest  possible  space,  it  is 
.pleasant  to  find  a  few  scholars,  like 
Mr.  Barker,  still  anxious  to  present 
us  with  the  more  solid  food  of  our 
forefathers .  and  regardless  of  the  im- 
pertinent witticism,  that  a  big  book 
is  fitted  only  for  a  thick  head,  ready 
to  introduce,  into  established  works, 


whatever  information  is  likely  to  ex- 
cite curiosity,  on  points  not  usually 
brought  under  the  eye  of  the  student, 
and  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  in 
voluminous  and  expensive  publications. 

Although  the  present  work  purports 
to  be  a  reprint  of  Anthon's  improved 
edition  of  Lempriere,  yet  it  almost  de- 
serves the  character  of  an  original 
work  ;  as  it  contains  upwards  of  1000 
articles  either  wholly  or  partially  new. 
Of  the  additional  matter  some,  we 
think,  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  as  quite  inapplicable  to  a  work 
that  professes  to  tell  of  persons  and 
places  mentioned  by  classical  writers; 
the  latest  of  whom  we  consider  to  be 
Claudian  the  poet,  or  at  furthest  Pris- 
cian  the  grammarian. 

As  we  have  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  devote,  as  a  brother-critic 
has  done,  more  than  32  octavo  pages 
to  the  review  of  the  preceding  edition 
of  this  work,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  suggesting  to  Mr.  Barker 
the  necessity  of  remembering  the  old 
'  saw,' 

«  With  thrifty  hand,  not  the  whole  bushel 

sow." 

Nor  let  him,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
article  on  Suidas,  (written  we  con- 
fess for  not  the  mere  school-boy,) 
usc  1  a  leash  of  languages,'  but  con- 
sider that  if  a  Latin  or  French  au- 
thor's words  are  worth  transcribing, 
they  are  worth  translating  also. 

Another  point,  to  which  we  think 
Mr.  Barker  has  been  very  inattentive, 
is  in  his  enumeration  of  the  best  edi- 
tions of  ancient  authors.  Thus,  under 
Plato  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
Priestley's  edition,  the  most  complete 
of  all  that  have  yet  appeared ;  nor  is 
there  any  notice  taken  of  Hermann's 
Sophocles  ;  nor  of  Bekker's  Aristo- 
phanes, published  likewise  by  Priest- 
fey  : 

"  Cum  muliis  atiis,  qua*  nunc  perscriberr 

On  looking  over  the  volume  we  meet 
with  such  outlandish  words  as  Cito, 
Deucalio,  Solo,  Xenopho,  usually  writ- 
ten with  the  final  n.  But  as  we  have 
never  heard  a  valid  reason  for  sack  an 
innovation,  we  think  Mr.  Barker  has 
done  very  unwisely  in  adopting  one  of 
the  crotchets  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  anxious  to  produce,  what  the 
English  language  abhorsv  an  uni- 
formity in  at  least  one  rule  of  Ortho- 
graphy. 

i  • 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Exam  en  Critique  des  Travaux  de  feu 
M.  Champollion  sur  lea  Hieroglyphes. 
Par  M.  J.  KJaproth.  pp.  175.  Paris, 
1832. 

M.  KLAPROTH  professes  to  take 
tap  his  pen  rather  as  an  admirer  of  the 
zeal  and  talents  of  the  ingenious  and 

Eersevering  Champollion,  than  as  a 
arsh  critic,  upon  some  assumptions 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  erro- 
neously deduced  in  his  works.  Every 
impartial  man,  he  intimates,  capable 
of  judging  of  the  question,  will  agree 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  of 
him  who,  after  many  years  of  study, 
has  discovered  the  alphabetical  part  of 
a  mode  of  writing  fanciful  and  obso- 
lete, that  he  should  decipher  the  in- 
scriptions in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  as  much  facility  as  we 
read  a  gazette  or  a  play-bill  ;  the 
difficulty  being  still  further  increased 
by  such  inscriptions  being  in  a  tongue 
some  relics  of  which  only  are  preserv- 
ed in  one  of  more  modern  date.  Who, 
indeed,  pursuing  the  comparison,  may 
we  ask,  could  comprehend  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer  by  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Romaic,  or  construe  a 
book  of  Tacitus  by  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  Tasso? 
Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  clue  to 
the  Egyptian  alphabet  and  arbitrary 
symbol's    were   perfect,  how  many 
words  must  be  found  in  them  which 
would  be  in  vain  sought  for  in  the 
Cophtic.    For  ten  years  past,  says 
M.  Klaproth,  have  we  spoken  with 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  discovery  of 
the    phonetic   alphabet  by  M.  de 
Champollion,  yet  Dr.  Young  the  Eng- 
lishman was  the  author  of  that  disco- 
very.   In  the  year  1818  he  ascertain- 
ed the  alphabetical  application  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs 
which  compose  the  names  of  J*tolemy 
and  Berenice  ;  among  these  he  deter- 
mined with  precision  the  seven  follow- 
ing (the  forms  of  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hieroglyphic  types,  we  ex- 
press by  description)  :  B,  a  mark  like 
a  covered  vessel,  from  the  top  of  which 
issues  a  flame  ;  F,  an  undulated  line, 

Gem.  Mac.  Devembir,  1832. 

() 


terminated  by  an  arrow  head  ;  1,  two 
perpendicular  figures  resembling  quills 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  ;  M,  two 
parallel  horizontal  lines,  and  a  line 
connecting  them  terminating  in  an 
acute  angle ;  N,  a  zig-zag,  or,  as  the 
heralds  term  it,  an  indented  line ;  P, 
a  square  cavity ;  T,  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  springing  from  an  horizontal 
base.    On  this  discovery,  which  Dr. 
Young  pursued  no  further,   M.  de 
Champollion  founded  what  he  styles 
his  phonetic  alphabet,  or  list  of  cha- 
racters expressing  sounds  (<f>a>vai) .  Thus 
was  the  long-entertained  opinion  aban- 
doned, that  the  hieroglyphic  writings 
were  for  the  greater  part  arbitrary 
symbols,  or,  as  the  French  express  it 
in  one  of  their  fashionable  Hellenisms, 
so  frequently  resorted  to,  to  remedy 
the  inflexibility  of  their  own  language, 
— ideographic.  M.  Champollion  at  first 
conceived  that  the  two  kinds  of  writ- 
ing supposed  to  be  employed  by  the 
Egyptians — hieratic,  or  mystical  sym- 
bols of  the  priests ;  demotic,  or  cha- 
racters for  the  use  of  the  laity — were 
mere  modifications  of  each  other,  and 
what  he  terms  an  hieroglyphic  tachy- 
graphy  ;  a  term  which,  if  it  allude  to 
writing  briefly  (ra^vypadW) ,  seems  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  hieroglyphic 
mode,  as  the  drawing  of  symbols  with 
intelligible  accuracy,  would  necessa- 
rily occupy  considerable  time. 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hypothesis,  a  Greek  and 
hieroglyphic  inscription  was  discover- 
in  the  Island  of  Philae,  which  M.  Le 
Tronne  pronounced  to  bear  parallel 
meanings.  A  lithographic  copy  was 
communicated  to  Champollion.  His 
system  forthwith  was  changed ;  and 
he  recognized  in  the  hieroglyphics 
Phonetic  characters,  allowing  that 
Greek  and  Roman  proper  names  were 
expressed  by  them,  but  still  adhering 
to  the  position  that  the  rest  were  ideo- 
graphic, or  of  arbitrary  and  peculiar 
application.  Further  consideration 
induced,  it  appears,  M.  de  Champol- 
lion to  relax  this  opinion,  seeing  as  he 
did  how  much  the  reading  of  the  hie- 
roglyphics would  be  facilitated,  if  they 
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could  be  taken  as  phonetic,  or  expres- 
sive of  syllabic  sounds. 

His  phonetic  Alphabet  is  therefore 
made  to  consist  of  134  characters,  and 
he  classes  730  more  as  symbolical 
signs.  The  Chinese  have  a  phonetic 
manner  of  writing,  and,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, surround  their  proper  names  by 
a  square,  lineally  defined  and  rounded 
at  the  angles,  termed  by  Egyptologists 
(Egyptoloyues),  for  such  M.  Klaproth 
styles  the  students  in  Egyptian  lore, 
a  cartouche.  The  ordinary  system  of 
writing  with  the  Japanese,  resembles 
more  than  any  other  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian; they  intermix  their  syllabic  signs 
expressing  sounds,  with  the  arbitrary 
characters  of  the  Chinese,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Egyptians,  whose 
mode  of  writing  was  at  once  phonetic 
and  symbolical. 

Pages  26  to  149  arc  occupied  with 
strictures  on  the  phonetic  Alphabet 
of  Champollion,  and  in  detecting  by  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Cophtic,  the 
conjectural  licences  he  has  taken  in 
deciphering  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  hieroglyphic  and  Cophtic  types 
which  have  been  employed  in  this 
part  of  the  pamphlet,  present  a  new 
and  curious  feature  in  the  art  of 
printing.  The  whole  essay  tends  to 
prove  that  the  study  of  the  Cophtic 
must  precede  any  attempt  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians. 
Some  portions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  and  of  its  Egyptian  con- 
text, as  given  by  M.  de  Champollion, 
are  analysed.  The  following  passage 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  contents  of 
that  remarkable  fragment  now  in  our 
national  Museum  : 

 rjyannjfitpxa  xnro  rov  4>0«  fia- 

aiXci  rjroXt/Ku'u  6<tp  tnufxDHt  «u*captV- 

Ttp  KortPiuvrbv  x&pap  unro  rijs 

povfirjpias  tov  Qu>v$  f(f)  iffitpas  irtvr*  iv 
ats  Jtai  <TTf<jtapq<popf)(rov<riP  tn/JTcXovv- 
Tts  Bvtrlas  koi  airovbas.  k.t.  X. 

"Which  implies,  a  slight  lacuna  being 
filled  up,  that  the  feast  of  King  Pto- 
lemy, the  illustrious  and  gracious  di- 
vinity, beloved  by  Ptha,  will  take 
place  throughout  the  country,  on  the 
new  Moon  of  the  month  Thoyth,  for 
five  days,  in  which  shall  be  made  sa- 
crifices and  libations,  &c.  The  above 
inscription  is  accounted  the  touch- 
stone of  hieroglyphic  writing.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  a  part  of  the 
proper  names  which  the  Egyptian  con- 
text contain*,  may  be  Vcarf,  some 
ft       •  •  i  ,  >i  •  '  . 
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grammatical  marks  recognized,  some 
of  the  characters  resolved  into  words 
the  meaning  of  which  can  be.rendered, 
and  the  numerical  ciphers,  with  some 
of  the  divinities  (either  designated  by 
their  symbolical  figures,  or  phone- 
tically written,)  distinguished ;  yet 
after  ail,  we  shall  be  about  as  well 
qualified  (we  parody  a  comparison  of 
M.  Klaproth),  to  read  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  currently,  as  a  person 
ignorant  of  Greek  would  be  to  con- 
strue the  first  book  of  Homer  by  the 
aid  of  Pope's  translation.  The  un- 
certainty of  reading  correctly  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  letters  com- 
posing proper  names,  circumscribed 
by  cartoucnes,  being  placed  in  con- 
fused order,  without  regard  to  their 
natural  arrangement. 

The  probable  result  of  the  whole 
appears  to  us  to  be,  that  the  lives  of 
many  ingenious  persons  may  be  ex- 
pended in  the  vain  endeavour  to  ar- 
rive at  any  thing  like  a  certain  system 
of  expounding  these  enigmatic  signs. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  at  the  same  time, 
to  depreciate  the  researches  of  abstruse 
science. 

Who  has  viewed  the  gigantic  sar- 
cophagus in  the  British  Museum,  call- 
ed Alexander's  tomb,  and  has  not 
longed  to  decipher  the  characters  with 
which  it  is  covered,  engraved  with 
such  delicate  precision  ?  Defeated  in 
the  hope,  we  turn  away  consoling  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that  these  inscrip- 
tions contain  little  more  perhaps  than 
the  mystifications  of  priestcraft  and 
idolatry,  and  with  the  consideration 
that  Providence  has  preserved  for  us 
in  legible  alphabetic  writings  all  that 
is  really  useful  and  important  for  us 
to  know. 

The  pamphlet  is  closed  by  some  cri- 
tical observations  on  the  regal  car- 
touches or  squares  containing  names 
of  Egyptian  kings  on  the  monument 
of  Abydos.  M.  de  Champollion's 
version  is  critically  dissected,  the  copy 
of  the  inscription  by  Caillaud,  which 
M.  De  Champollion  followed,  and  that 
by  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Wilkinson,  are 
shown  considerably  to  differ  in  parti*- 
culars.  M.  Klaproth  conceives  that  M. 
de  Champollion  has  mistaken  the  mat- 
ter altogether ;  and.  instead  of  reading 
the  inscription  jtervendicuhrly,  as  he 
ought,  has  read  it  from  right  to  left! 
Thus  he  affirms  that  the  letters  of 
Champollion  to  M.  de  Bkcas,  on  the 
supposed  names  contained  in  this 
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stone,  have  left  the  chronology  of 
Egypt  more  confused  than  ever.  There 
is  something  very  amusing  in  a  differ- 
ence between  two  savans,  in  which  no 
third  can  possibly  be  qualified  to  act 
as  umpire. 

■    m  *  * 

Catalogue  des  Lirres  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Publique  de  Rennes,  public  sous  Vad- 
ministration  de  M.  Lorgeril,  Maire 
de  Rennes,  8fc.  Re'digf  par  D.  Mail- 
let,  anden  professeur  au  coltege  royal 
de  Rennes,  et  biblioth/caire  de  cette 
villc.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  1411.  Rennes, 
1823-1828. 

Table  Alphabet  ique  du  Catalogue  des 
Litres  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Rennes. 
8vo.  pp.  263.    Rennes,  1829- 

Premier  Supplement  du  Catalogue  des 
Litres  de  la  Bibliotheque  Publique  de 
Rennes.  8vo,  pp.  71  •  Rennes,  1830. 

THIS  valuable  library  has  grown 
out  of  various  contributions.  For- 
merly the  town  had  none  ;  but  a  col- 
lection of  about  five  thousand  volumes 
belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
to  which  several  handsome  additions 
were  made  by  individuals,  among 
whom  the  Count  de  Miniac,  and  M. 
d'Estre'ans,  Dean  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bretagne,  are  particularly  memorable. 
At  the  Revolution  it  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  enlarged  by  quanti- 
ties of  books  brought  in  from  the  dis- 
solved monasteries.  It  suffered,  how- 
ever, considerable  diminutions,  as  large 
portions  were  taken  away  from  time 
to  time  for  the  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  the  royal  college  of  Rennes.  The 
consequence  was,  that  no  order  exist- 
ed in  the  collection,  no  department  was 
complete,  although  it  abounded  in  du- 
plicates, nor  was  there  any  catalogue. 
At  length  the  municipal  authorities 
took  the  state  of  the  library  into  se- 
rious consideration.  A  commission  of 
learned  men,  eminent  for  their  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  (among  whom  M. 
Miorcec  de  Kerdanet  bears  a  promi- 
nent part),  was  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  and  classifying  the 
volumes.  The  exchange  of  duplicates 
helped  to  procure  many  desiderata,  and 
the  collection  was  further  enriched  by 
the  gift  of  several  splendid  works  from 
Louis  XV11I.  Nor  was  any  expense 
spared  by  the  Municipality,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  making  important 
acquisitions,  and  printing  a  general 
Catalogue. 
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Those  only  who  have  had  similar  of- 
fices to  perform,  can  imagine  the  labour 
of  compiling  catalogues.  The  present 
one  occupied  no  less  a  time  than  ten 
years,  and  was  bequeathed  from  one 
librarian  to  another,  til)  it  was  at 
length  completed  by  M.  Dominique 
Maillet,  the  present* learned  and  esti- 
mable keeper  of  this  collection.  The 
department  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
entrusted  to  that  eminent  antiquary, 
M.  Miorcec  de  Kerdanet;  that  of  theo- 
logy to  M.  Maillet.  The  collection 
amounted,  in  1828,  to  30, 000  volumes, 
and  additions  are  continually  being 
made. 

The  Library  occupies  a  part  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Strangers  will  indeed 
be  disappointed,  as  they  make  their 
way  through  a  dirty  court,  and  up  a 
tedious  staircase.  In  this  respect, 
how  much  does  it  suffer  from  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Caen !  But  a  li- 
brary must  be  estimated  by  books,  and 
not  by  walls.  The  greatest  attention 
(we  can  say  from  experience)  is  shown 
to  foreigners,  to  whom  it  is  always 
open,  even  on  days  when  the  public 
are  excluded.  The  law  books  arc  de- 
posited in  a  particular  room  for  the 
convenience  of  students,  who  are  very 
numerous.  Indeed  the  Annuaire  of 
Rennes  asserts  that  as  many  as  two 
hundred  readers  visit  the  library  daily. 

Among  the  various  treasures  of  this 
collection  are  the  Rouen  Missal,  writ- 
ten early  in  the  14th  century  (for  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  instituted  in 
1387.)  and  another,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  for 
the  bishopric  of  St  Brieux  or  Dol. — 
An  Irish  MS.  of  the  12th  century, 
containing  some  translations  from  St. 
Ambrose,  and  the  genealogies  of  the 
Irish  kings. — Several  military  memoirs 
in  manuscript. — And  what  to  a  Bre- 
ton must  be  very  curious,  manuscript 
copies  of  several  of  the  Classics  by  the 
historian  Lobineau.  The  classical  de- 
partment, though  respectable,  is  not 
of  first-rate  importance,  which  may 
be  partly  accounted  for,  by  the  greater 
portion  "of  this  library  being  taken 
from  monasteries. 

Many  literary  curiosities  arc  point- 
ed out  in  the  Catalogue,  which  in  this 
respect  contains  much  valuahle  infor- 
mation, and  will  well  repay  the  trou- 
ble of  a  diligent  inspection. 

Our  object  in  bringing  forward  the' 
subject  of  the  Library  at  Rennes,  is  to 
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recommend  it  to  such  persons  as  are 
able  and  wilting  to  make  handsome 
presents  to  public  institutions.  In 
English  books  the  library  is  not  rich, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  last 
year  a  quantity  of  duplicates  was  sold, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  English 
Voyages  and  Travels.    If  every  intel- 
ligent Englishman  who  passes  through 
Rennes,  would  make  it  a  literary  duty 
to  give  a  volume  to  the  Library,  our 
literature  would  be  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  our  national  character  rais- 
ed by  such  instances  of  liberality.  On 
the  Welsh  this  institution  has  a  pecu- 
liar claim,  for  we  need  hardly  remind 
them,  that  Britanny  and  Wales  are 
sisters,  and  that  they  both  call  the 
English  ar   Saozon   (i.  e.  Saxons). 
Every  Welsh  book  that  is  printed 
ought  to  be  sent  here,  nor  can  we 
mention  a  more  appropriate  gift  for 
any  munificent  person  to  make,  than 
a  collection  of  such  volumes.    A  libe- 
ral sum  is  indeed  allowed  for  pur- 
chases by  the  Municipality  of  Rennes, 
but  of  course  their  own  national  lite- 
rature has  the  first  claim.    We  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  representations 
will  not  fail  of  producing  their  proper 
effect ;  and  we  can  assure  such  as  are 
inclined  to  make  literary  presents 
(from  our  own  knowledge),  that  such 
a  mark  of  consideration  from  foreign- 
ers is  most  thankfully  received. 

A  few  errors  of  foreign  nomencla- 
ture have  crept  into  this  Catalogue, 
but  what  work  of  this  kind  is  without 
them  ?  Excepting  the  theological  de- 
partment, which  a  Protestant  editor 
would  class  rather  differently,  the  Ca- 
talogue of  Rennes  offers  a  good  model 
for  future  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Books,  in 
the  Library  of  John  Holmes,  F.S.A. 
with  Notices  of  Authors  and  Printers. 
Vol.  II.  1830.  Vol.  III.  1832. 
[Not  published.: 

THE  first  volume  of  this  privately 
printed  Catalogue  is  slightly  noticed 
in  vol.  xcvut.  i.  250.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Holmes's  preface,  that  the  Cata- 
logue of  his  books  was  originally 
drawn  up  with  ample  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notices,  which 
were,  however,  "  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle/' struck  out  by  the  author,  when 
tbr  first  volume  was  committed  to  the 
press.    But  as  the  friends  to  whom 


Mr.  Holmes  presented  copies,  express- 
ed strongly  their  regret  that  his  vo* 
lume  was  so  abridged,  it  being  their 
opinion  the  biographical  notes  and 
anecdotes  were  the  most  instructive 
and  amusing  parts  of  the  production, 
Mr.  H.  has  since  restored  and  pre- 
served these  notices  in  his  second  and 
third  volumes.  The  first  volume, 
therefore  (published  in  1828),  contain- 
ed a  complete  catalogue  of  a  very  va- 
luable library,  with  slight  notices  of 
the  authors  and  printers.  The  second 
volume  (published  1830)  contains  an 
additional  catalogue  of  books  with 
fuller  notices,  on  the  plan  originally 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Holmes,  to  which 
are  added,  "  Additional  Notes  to  the 
first  volume."  The  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  (just  completed)  con- 
sists of  three  portions  :  first,  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  books  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  possession,  not  entered  in 
the  two  former  volumes,  with  ample 
biographical  and  bibliographical  no- 
tices ;  second,  a  second  series  of  addi- 
tional notes  to  the  first  volume,  com* 
prising  upwards  of  200  annotations 
and  descriptions;  third,  additional 
notes  to  the  second  volume. 

We  congratulate  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  this  work,  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  pleasing  a  proof  of  the  in- 
dustry and  research  of  their  septua- 
genarian friend.  The  whole  is  com- 
piled with  taste  and  judgment ;  and 
the  notices  of  the  authors,  and  the 
list  of  the  plates  in  their  works,  may 
be  referred  to  as  useful  sources  of  in- 
formation. From  the  plan  having 
been  enlarged  since  the  work  was  be- 
gun at  the  press,  the  three  volumes 
require,  and  richly  deserve,  a  biogra- 
phical and  bibliographical  Index.  This 
would  open  to  the  reader  the  many 
valuable  notices  of  authors  to  be  found 
in  these  volumes.  Another  desidera- 
tum is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Seth  Wm.  Ste- 
venson, esq.  F.S.A.  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wich, and  has  been  benefited  by  hav- 
ing passed  through  his  press.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  specimen  of  the 
biographical  notices  than  by  extract- 
ing the  account  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
father. 

"  My  late  deceased  and  valued  friend 
Wm.  Stevenson,  esq.  F.S.A.*  did  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Bentbara's  memory  and  cha- 
racter, by  re-editing  and  adding  his  ewn 

 -  .   j  

•  Sec  vol.  XCI.  i.  *78. 
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valuable  Supplement  to  the  original  His. 
tory  [of  Ely  Cathedral].  He  was  a  n&- 
five  of  East  Retford,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Seth  Ellis  Stevenson,  rector 
of  Treswell,  Notts.  After  a  residence 
of  nearly  40  years  at  Norwich,  he  died  at 
bis  mansion  called  Surrey  House,  in  that 
city,  May  13,  1821,  aged  71,  to  the  sin- 
cere  regret  of  his  family  and  connexions, 
and  of  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of 
friends  and  correspondents,  by  whom 
this  good  and  amiable  man  was  thoroughly 
beloved  as  he  is  still  deeply  lamented. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  Norwich,  where  a  mural 
monument,  in  statuary  marble,  the  tribute 
of  filial  love  and  duty,  has  been  placed  to 
his  honoured  memory,  inscribed  with  the 
following  appropriate  and  characteristic 
epitaph,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Amyot, 
esq.  F.  S.  A. : 

« Cheerful,  animated,  and  intelligent, 
his  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind  not 
less  eminently  displayed  itself,  in  his  cor* 
rect  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  than  in  bis  ac- 
curate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  country.  Yet' 
ardently  as  he  loved  the  occupations  of  communications  were  sought,  and  highly 
literature,  he  ever  held  them  subordinate  appreciated,  not  merely  in  the  circle  of 
to  the  just  and  active  performance  of  his  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  but  by  per- 
duties  as  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  sons  of  distinguished  taste  and  literary 
as  a  warm  patron  of  modest  worth  and  talents  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tern- 
talent,  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  perate  in  habits — most  exemplary  in  cha- 
d  a  friend.' "  racter— friendly  in  disposition,  bis  length- 


bv  giving  it  a  place  in  your  library,  it  will 
show  that  tee  entertained  a  mutual  ettcem 

for  each  other. 

Thomas  Geby  Cullum. 
Born  30  Novbr.  O.  S.  1741. 
"  Dame  Mary  Cullum,  uxor  mea  dilec- 
tissima,  obiit  13th  Septbr.  1830.  Anno 
letatis  suae  87.  T.O.C.w 

The  death  of  this  amiable  lady  is 
noticed  in  our  vol.  C.  ii.  p.  381  ;  and 
a  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  G.  Cullum  is 
given  in  vol.  CI.  ii.  p.  270.  We  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  adding  the 
epitaph  on  this  venerable  and  truly 
happy  and  united  pair,  about  to  he 
placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel of  Hawsted  Church,  Suffolk : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gery  Cullum,  Bart.  F.R.S.  F.  S.  A. 
F.L.S.  seventh  in  succession  of  his  fa- 
mily, and,  during  a  long  period  of  his 
life,  Bath  King  of  Arms.  He  was  born 
in  1741,  and  having  been,  in  early  age, 
devoted  to  self-improvement,  his  mind 
enriched  with  various  and  valuable 
His  correspondence  and 


father,  and 

In  the  third  volume  (pp.  23—25), 
a  well-deserved  compliment  is  paid  to 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum ;  by 
which  we  perceive  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  about  sixty  years  since  had 
composed  and  printed  104  pages  of  a 
work,  entitled  "  Flora  Anglica 
which  work  he  afterwards  abandoned. 
Only  three  copies  are  supposed  to 
exist;  one  in  the  library  of  Dawson 
Turner,  esq. ;  the  second  in  the  Banks- 
ian  library,  and  the  third  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  collection,  which  is  thus 
noticed : 

'*  My  copy  is  particularly  interesting 
and  valuable  to  myself;  because,  previous 
to  the  worthy  Baronet  transmitting  it  to 
me,  be  caused  my  name,  coupled  with  hit 
ovn,  to  be  stamped  in  gilt  letters  upon 
its  back,  and  did  himself  inscribe  the 
following  very  flattering  expressions  of 
regard  upon  one  of  the  fly- leaves : 

*  The  two  elegant  volumes  of  your  ca- 
talogue raisonnee,  and  your  affectionate 
address  of  them  to  me,  demand  at  all 
times  my  acknowkdgroent  of  them ;  but 
the  trifling  attempt  of  my  juvenile  days  to 
complete  a  little  Flora  Angliem  is  too 
insignificant  to  appear  on  the  shelves  of 


ened,  useful,  and  respectable  life  ended 
September  8th,  1831.  He  married  in 
1774*  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Robert  Hanson,  esq.  of  Normanton,  in 
Yorkshire,  who  died  September  13,  1830. 
Tbetronly  surviving  son  erected  this  ino- 


We  cannot  close  our  account  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  volumes,  without  expressing 
our  thanks  for  the  handsome  notice  he 
is  pleased  to  take  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  the  copious  extracts  he 
has  selected  from  our  pages. 

Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. By  John  Benjamin  Heath,  Esq. 
8vo.    pp.  358.    Privately  printed. 
DURING  the  year  the  author  pre- 
sided as  Master  of  the  Company,  it 
became  a  part  of  his  duty  to  inspect 
the  journals,  with  the  view  of  con- 
firming the  correctness  of  the  list  of 
those  Lord  Mayors  of  London  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Company, 
and  whose  coats  of  arms  were  des- 
tined to  adorn  the  Court  Room  at  Gro- 
cers' Hall,  and  to  this  accidental 


your  library.  I  have  bound  it  up  neatly,  source -may  be  traced  the -existence  of 
«nd  the  only  satisfaction  I  have  is,  that    the  present  very  carious  work. 


'V' 
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The  Hall  -was  founded  in  the  year 
1427  :  the  Company's  records  contain 
the  following  account  of  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone :. 

John  de  Welly*,  Alderman  and  Go- 
vernour;  John  Melbourne,  John  Olyvc, 

«  Remembrance— that  in  here  [their} 
tyme,  that  is  to  wite  the  viij  doi  of  IVIai 
in  the  yeerc  of  our  Lord  m.ccccxxvil 
was  the  furste  stoon  leyd  of  the  Groceres 
place  in  Conyboope-lane  in  the  Warde  of 
Chepe,  ther  being  present  our  worshipe- 
full  Aldermen  Thomas  Knolles,  William 
Cambridge,  JohndeWellys,  RogereOtely, 
and  money  othir,  and  fro'  the  seide  viij 
dai  of  May  unto  the  dai  of  here  accounte 
(that  is  to  witen  the  ▼  day  of  Iuyn  next 
followyng),  was  maade  the  fbundement  of 
the  west  gabylende  of  the  Halle,  with 
the  ground,  which  coste  as  followeth,  the 
with  be  here  accounte  to  £.  s.  d. 
For  [before]  iwritten  sm.  to.  77  8  7 
Alsoe  pa  yd  in  the  same  yeere 

for  the  purchase  of  y*  place  214  6  8 

Sm.  to.    £290  15  3 

The  structure  was  finished  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  a  curious  extract  is 
given  from  the  books,  containing  a 
specification  of  the  works  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  were  finished,  and 
which  we  regret  is  too  long  to  ex* 
tract.  The  finishing  of  the  Hall  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner,  thus  entered 
under  the  date  of  the  5th  Feb.  1428. 

"  For  the  fyrste  dynner  imade  in  the 
parlore  to  oure  Aldermen,  and  othir 
many  worthie  men  of  the  fellisbipp, 
51.  6*.  84." 

In  the  disastrous  times  which  led 
to  and  succeeded  the  death  of  King 
Charles  1.  the  Company  appear  to  have 
been  distinguished  equally  by  their 
loyalty  and  their  dislike  to  the  Pro- 
tector Cromwell  \  and  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  Sovereign  to  the 
throne,  a  splendid  entertainment  was 
given  to  General  Monk  and  his  Com- 
manders, and  it  was  subsequently  de- 
termined to  observe  the  restoration  by 
a  feast,  which  has  since  that  period 
been  regularly  given  on  the  29th  of 
May,  under  the  name  of  "The  Resto- 
ration. Feast." 

The  Hall  was  damaged  by  the  fire 
of  London,  but  was  sufficiently  perfect 
to  allow  of  divine  service  being  per- 
formed in  it  for  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  for  several 
months,  in  the  year  1670.  The  Bank 
of  England OEoupied  the  Hall  at  a  sub- 


offht  Grocers*  Vompdny.  [Dec. 

sequent  period ;  and  eventually,  in  the1 
year  1798,  the  ancient  structure  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  a  new  one, 
which,  as  if  designed  to  afford  a  con-, 
trast  to  the  stability  of  ancient  works, 
was  found  in  1827  to  be  in  such  • 
state  of  dilapidation,  that  it  was 
"  threatened  with  destruction  within 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  first  stone 
was  laid  "  (p.  40) ,  a  warning  to  wealthy 
corporations  to  avoid  becoming  the 
dupes  of  jobbing  architects. 

The  Company  of  Grocers,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  city  incorporations, 
took  its  rise  in  a  fraternity  formed 
partly  for  business,  and  partly  for 
religious  purposes  : 

«  The  foundation  of  the  Company  took 
place  in  the  year  1346,  when  twenty-two 
persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  Pep- 
perers  in  Soper's-Une,  Cheapside,  agreed 
to  meet  together  to  a  dinner  at  the  town 
mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  now  Be  vis  Marks,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1345.  They  then  elected 
two  persons  of  the  company  so  assent- 
bled,  Roger  Osckyn  and  Laurence  de 
Halywelle,  as  their  first  governors  or  war- 
dens, ch using  at  the  same  time,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  pious  custom  of  the  period, 
a  priest  or  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
unices  for  their  souls*  welfare.  The  de- 
tails of  this  meeting,  and  the  ordinances 
Which  emanated  from  it,  both  of  which 
were  subsequently  transcribed  into  the 
first  volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 

Sany,  are  set  forth  partly  in  Norman 
Vench,  and  partly  in  old  English." 

The  fraternity  kept  their  anniver- 
sary on  St.  Anthony's  day,  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Anthony,  in  Threadneedle-street, 
the  church  of  which  has  given  place 
to  a  chapel  belonging  to  an  episcopal 
congregation  of  French  Protestants. 
The  Company's  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  several  times  renewed,  and 
at  length  confirmed  by  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  The  particulars  of  the  fine, 
and  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  patent, 
are  detailed  in  the  books  as  follows : 

a  1489.— Toy*  CbauncelloT for/.  #.  aV 
a  fyne  to  y  King  .   .   .   5ft  0  0 
Alsoe  tor  y*  seale  of  owre 
greate  paten te  ....  850 
Alsoe  for  y*  drawinge  of  y* 
saide  putente  and  costys      0  12  0- 

Our  author  makes  the  following 
important  correction  <  of  Maitiand's 
History.  The  latter  states  the  amount 
of  the  first  compulsory  loan  levied  on 
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the  City  in  1553,  to  be  20,000/.  Mr. 
Heath  says, 

u  He  is  evidently  wrong  in  this 
amount,  as  the  Company's  records  state  it 
to  be  65,000*.  and  that  their  proportion  of 
it  was  7,055/.  11*.  6jj<f.  which  was  raised 
by  individual  contributions  among  the 
members.*' — p.  63. 

The  unflinching  loyalty  of  the  Com- 
pany is  faithfully  recorded  by  Mr. 
Heath.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  members  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
slumbered  not  in  the  days  of  Wilkes 
and  Liberty.  The  Grocers  determined 
that  their  Livery  should  not  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  common  halls  of 
that  period,  and  the  result  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  City  to  dis- 
franchise the  members  of  this  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  those  of  the  Gold- 
smiths and  Weavers,  which  had  join- 
ed with  the  Grocers  in  this  bold  stand 
against  disaffection.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  Company  offered  a  spirited 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  French 
revolutionary  principles  ;  and  our  au- 
thor, in  concluding  this  book,  enthu- 
siastically exclaims  in  reference  to  his 
history : 

"  It  has  enabled  me  to  see  that  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Company,  through 
all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  good 
and  evil,  lms  beeu  constant  and  highly 
honourable,  loyalty  and  good  faith  having 
been,  from  their  earliest  institution,  their 
main  springs  of  action.  Constituted  as 
the  Company  now  arc,  the  same  principles 
will,  1  am  persuaded,  continue  to  ac- 
tuate them;  and  charity,  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  their  country,  civil 
and  religious,  and  brotherly  love  among 
themselves,  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  their 
distinguishing  features.  For  my  own 
part,  partaking  most  cordially  in  their 
sentiments,  I  cannot  breathe  a  better  and 
more  appropriate  prayer  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Society,  than  by  fervently  re- 
tiUng  the  grace  which  is,  on  all  festive 
occasions,  pronounced  at  the  Hall — God 

PRESERVE  THE  CHUftCH,  TUB  KlNG,  AND 

the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers." 

Mr.  Heath  has  appended  biographi- 
cal notices  of  all  the  statesmen  and 
other  eminent  characters  whose  names 
have  adorned  the  lists  of  the  Company. 
From  these  we  have  not  room  to  make 
many  extracts,  but  we  cannot  pass 
over  Mr.  Heath's  masterly  vindication 
of  Sir  John  Cutler,  whose  memory 
has  been  "  damned  to  everlasting 
fame"  by  Pope,  in  his  Epistle  on  the 
V  ^  iiQe»  conveying 

t&c  $c\w  sal^c  on  Sir  John  are  so. 


well  known,  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here.  Our  au- 
thor shows,  on  numerous  authorities, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  acute  observa- 
tion ;  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Com- 
pany in  his  lifetime,  by  erecting  build- 
ings at  the  Hall  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  founder  of  a  Lecture  at 
Gresham  College  for  the  benefit  of  Hook 
the  mathematician  ;  besides  which  he 
repaired  St.  Margaret's  Church  at 
Westminster,  and  built  a  gallery  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  poor ;  upon  these 
facts  Mr.  Heath  adds,  "  Surely  these 
are  not  the  acts  of  the  man  who 

• 

*  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 

For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall*." 

And  one  part  of  the  charge  so  forcibly 
put  by  the  Satirist, 

"  His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power, 
For  very  want  he  could  not  pay  a  dow'r,* 

sinks  into  a  groundless  slander,  for 
Mr.  Heath  shows  that  he  had  two 
daughters,  to  one  of  whom  he  gave  a 
marriage  portion  of  20,000/.,  and  set- 
tled on  the  other,  on  her  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  the  magnifi- 
cent mansion  and  estate  called  Wim- 
pole  Hall  in  Cambridgeshire,  which 
he  had  purchased,  for  that  purpose. 

The  Appendix  contains  many  curious 
matters  which  we  have  not  space  to 
extract.  We  shall  conclude  by  a  short 
notice  of  the  Irish  estates  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  consequence  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Tir-Owen  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, lands  consisting  of  no  less  than 
six  counties,  viz.  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
became  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  A 
great  portion  of  these  lands  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  the  City  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
protestant  colony.  By  charter  of  the 
29th  March,  1613,  the  Irish  Society 
was  first  incorporated  ;  but  this  char- 
ter having  been  declared  void  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Restoration*  that  the  Society 
obtained  a  confirmatory  charter,  under 
which  it  now  continues  to  act.  The 
whole  sum  subscribed  by  individuals 
in  the  City,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  colony,  amounted  to  20,0001". 
of  which  this  Company  paid  by  instal- 
ment their  proportion  of  l,748f.  In 
the  year  1617  An  allotment  of  land 

  »    .-—   ■  n.iiU' 

*  On  the  16th  ApriJy  1668.  - -1  < 
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was  in  consequence  made  to  the  Com- 
pany. We  have  not  space  to  go  far- 
ther into  the  history  of  these  lands, 
but  it  appears  that  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  let  them  on  lease,  but 
on  the  expiration  of  the  last  lease 
(which  fell  in  at  the  death  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  III.)  the  law  agent  of  the 
Irish  Society,  Mr.  David  Babington, 
testified  great  anxiety  that  a  new  term 
should  be  granted  to  him,  which  the 
Company  declined.  Mr.  Heath  then 
goes  on  to  say  that, 

«  The  system  of  underletting  in  Ire- 
land having  given  rise  to  general  and  well 
founded  complaints,  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  by  enabling  them,  with- 
out reference  to  the  more  or  less  quantity 
of  land  they  rented,  to  hold  immediately 
from  the  Company.  When  the  estate 
was  surrendered  up,  they  proceeded  to 
carry  their  project  into  effect.  Lands 
have  since  been  enclosed;  the  town  of 
Muff  rebuilt,  with  every  attention  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  tenants;  schools 
have  been  established ;  and  all  the  public 
establishments  in  the  vicinity,  whether 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  or  the 
relief  of  the  body  in  sickness,  have  been 
munificently  aided.  Deputations  have 
from  time  to  time  been  appointed  to  in- 
spect in  person  the  progress  of  the  works 
and  the  improved  condition  of  the  people ; 
and  an  active  and  intelligent  agent  ap- 
pointed to  reside  on  the  spot." — p.  356.  • 

Here  then  we  reluctantly  take  our 
leave  of  Mr.  Heath  and  his  work,  and 
we  hope  that  each  of  the  City  Com- 
panies will  find  an  historian  amongst 
its  members  able  to  do  equal  justice  to 
its  history,  with  the  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us. 

An  engraving  of  St.  Anthony,  tutelar 
Saint  of  the  Company,  from  an  an- 
cient carved  figure  preserved  in  Gro- 
cers' Hall,  accompanied  by  his  pig 
and  bell,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
work  ;  besides  which,  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  principal  front  of  the 
old  Hail,  and  vignettes  of  the  arms  of 
the  Company  and  those  of  the  author. 
If  the  Company's  seal  be  of  ancient 
workmanship,  we  regret  any  ground- 
less scruples  should  have  occasioned 
its  omission. 


•  Similar  improvements  effected  by 
the  Drapers'  Company,  have  already  been 
noticed  in  our  Magazine  for  Junuary  182'J, 


Some  Account  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent  ; 
including  the  Parliamentary  Report 
on  the  Boundary  of  the  Borough ;  il- 
lustrative of  a  Facsimile  of  an  an- 
cient Sketch  of  the  Market-place 
there,  as  it  existed  in  the  year  1623, 
from  an  original  Drawing  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Bostrilk, 
of  Eynesford.  7b  winch  are  added. 
Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Bosville 
Family.  By  J.  H.  Baverstock,  F.S.A. 
their  Descendant,    pp.  22. 

MR.  BAVERSTOCK  claims  no  fur- 
ther originality  for  his  little  tract  than 
as  it  affords  more  accurate  tables  of 
the  family  of  Bosville  than  have  hi- 
therto been  printed. 

"  The  family  of  Bosville  was  originally 
from  Yorkshire,  where  several  distinct 
branches  of  it  formerly  flourished,  and 
where  some  of  them  still  remain.  Sir 
Ralph,  second  son  of  John  Bosville  of 
Gunthwaite,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  settled  in  Kent.    He  was  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.  lie 
seated  himself  at  Bradborne  in  Sevenokes, 
and  died  in  Aug.  1580,  having  married 
Ann  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Clement  of 
the  Moat  in  Igtham,  whose  wife  was 
Ann,  relict  of  John  Grey,  brother  of 
Thomas  2d  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
grandson  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Widville. 

*«  Sir  Ralph's  second  son,  Sir  Robert, 
marrying  Elizabeth,  sole  heir  of  John 
Sybell  of  Eynsford,  settled  there  about 
l.>86\  and  was  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  this  branch  of  the  family,  which  is 
now  represented  by  a  nobleman,  whose 
connexion,  both  by  propertyand  residence, 
gives  such  importance  to  the  town  and 
parish  of  Maidstone. 

The  name  has  for  some  time  been  ex- 
tinct in  Kent ;  but  the  blood  of  Sir  Hen. 
Bosville,  through  the  noble  house  above 
alluded  to,  is  diffused  over  the  county, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  very  many  of  its 
oldest  and  best  families,  as  Bouverie, 
Finch,  Hatton,  Bridges  Cage,  Calcraft, 
Diddea,  Fielding,  Hales,  Knight,  Moore, 
&c.  &c." — See  p.  11. 

On  Table  X.  we  find  the  pedigree  of 
Sir  Henry  Bosville  deduced  from 
Charlemagne,  and  Egbert  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch;  in  Table  XI.  from 
William  the  Conqueror,  through  his 
daughter  Gundred,  &c. 

The  little  lithographic  print  after  an 
old  drawing,  showing  the  Market 
Cross,  St.  George's  Cross,  or  the  Corn 
Cross,  the  Corn  Market  (over  which 
was  the  upper  Court-house),  and  the 
lower  Court-house,  Maidstone,  is  an 
interesting  scrap  for  the  illustrator  of 
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Kentish  topography.  These  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI..  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  Thev 
have  all  been  swept  away  in  the  pe- 
riod between  1763  and  1825,  when 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Market-house 
was  taken  down.  The  drawing  is 
one  of  35  contained  in  a  little  book 
having  leaves  of  asses'  akin.  They  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sketch  of 
Maidstone  market-place,  portraits. — 
Mr.  Baverstock  possesses  the  relic, 
and  he  thinks  it  was  a  sketch-book  of 
Cornelius  Jansen  the  painter,  who 
was  at  that  time  much  connected  with 
Kent,  and  employed  by  families  of 
distinction  in  the  county. 


The  Panorama  of  Torquay,  a  Descrip- 
tive and  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
District  comprised  between  the  Dart 
and  Teign.  By  Octavian  Blewitt. 
2d  Edition.  Embellished  with  a  Map, 
Lithographic  and  Wood  Engravings. 
pp.  288. 

WE  regard  every  topographical 
liook  which  describes  with  the  mi- 
xiuteness  of  personal  survey  certain 
portions  of  our  country,  as  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  general  stock  of 
information. 

Few  of  our  English  counties  arc 
richer  in  matters  of  geology,  remote 
antiquity,  or  in  eminent  public  cha- 
racters, than  Devon.  The  district  be- 
tween two  of  its  most  romantic  rivers, 
the  Dart  and  the  Teign,  and  compre- 
hending that  noble  crescent  -  formed 
inlet  of  the  ocean.  Torbay,  is  that  por- 
tion which  Mr.  Blewitt  has  chosen  to 
illustrate. 

Torquay  is  situated  in  a  retired  and 
capacious  cove  of  Torbay,  about  two 
miles  from  the  promontory  whimsi- 
cally styled  Hope's  Nose,  which  forms 
the  northern  horn  of  the  crescent  above 
mentioned.  The  Berry  Head  is  the 
southern,  distant  six  miles,  the  length 
of  the  bay.  Its  depth  east  and  west 
is  three  miles  and  a  half.  Vessels  may 
anchor  in  the  bay  in  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  a 
strong  clay,  (p.  2.)  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  of  Torquay  has  a  south- west- 
em  aspect,  «nd  is  remarkably  protect- 
ed- from  the  biting  north  and  east 
winds  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  in 
which  tt  is  embosomed.  Within  a 
period  of.  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
HmHt:  Mao.  December,  1832. 


turv  this  place  has  risen  frbra  utter 
insignificance,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  frequented  watering-places  in 
the  south  of  England.    The  erection 
of  a  pier  in  1803,  tended  materially  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  place,  the 
climate  is  shown  to  be  peculiarly  mild 
by  thermometrical  tables  of  compari- 
son with  that  of  other  places.  The 
west  and  south-west  winds  so  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  cross  the  immense 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  tem- 
perature of  Devonshire  is  thus  render- 
ed peculiarly  mild  and  salubrious, 
btrong  and  refreshing  breezes  purify 
the  air,  and  by  imparting  to  it  the 
temperature  of  the  watery  surface  over 
which  they  pass,  moderate  the  heats 
of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter 
Even  in  December  a  languid  sort  of 
spring  is  observable,  and  shrubs  that 
will  not  live  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
island,  flourish  here.    For  the  con- 
sumptive patient  the  residence  at  Tor- 
quay is  said  to  offer  peculiar  advan- 
tages, arising  from  the  equal  propor- 
tion of  temperature  which  this  place 
enjoys  during  that  half  of  the  year  by 
which  he  is  most  affected.   A  deduc- 
tion from  these  advantages  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  the  admission'  p.  51, 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  town 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  noon- day  sun  in  sum- 
mer, are  too  hot  even  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  tropics. 

The  author  gives  a  long  description 
of  an  historical  event  dear  to  every 
Briton  who  cherishes  the  love  of  that 
liberty  derived  to  us  by  Protestant  as- 
cendancy and  Protestant  succession— 
a  principle,  we  will  say,  protecting 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  anarchy  of  in- 
fidelity on  the  other ;  and  relaxed  in 
these  latter  days,  only  perhaps  in  con- 
fidence how  strongly  grounded  it  re- 
mains in  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  people.  Not  only  are  very  minute 
particulars  given  of  King  William's 
landing  at  Torbay,  but  of  the  proces- 
sion formed  by  his  forces  on  their 
march  to  Exeter.  The  identical  ban- 
ner which  was  borne  before  him  is 
preserved,  and  was  displayed  At  the 
opening  of  the  Exeter  Canal  a  few 
years  ago. 

"On  Sunday  July  2a,  1^28,  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  (hen  puk^  of  Clarence. 
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•tone  on  which  the  third  William  had  at 

first  set  his  foot,  was  brought  from  the 
old  Quay  to  receive  the  same  honour 
from  his  namesake  and  future  successor. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brixham  evinced  bet- 
ter taste  and  more  scholarship  than  they 
are  stated  to  have  displayed  in  1688. 
They  presented  his  Royal  flighness  with 
an  address  in  well-written  prose,  inclosed 
in  a  box  of  oak  from  the  piles  of  the  an- 
cient bridge  at  Totness,  and  containing 
also  a  portion  of  the  stone  rendered  thus 
remarkable.  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
turned a  most  appropriate  reply,  of  which 
the  concluding  sentence  was  as  follows : 
«  Recollecting  as  an  Englishman  the  be- 
nefit conferred  on  this  truly  happy  island 
by  the  landing  of  William  the  1  hird  in 
this  bay,  I  shall  ever  preserve  as  a  pre- 
cious relic  the  portion  of  the  stone  on 
which  King  William  the  Third  placed 
his  foot  when  his  Majesty  first  landed  in 
England/" 

Among  the  geological  curiosities  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  Kent's 
Cavern  is  eminently  remarkable. 

"  It  is  situated  in  the  transition  lime- 
stone, distant  about  a  mile  from  Torquay, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Islam. 
There  are  two  entrances  to  Kent's  hole. 
The  lower,  now  in  use,  fronts  the  S.S.E. 
The  breadth  7$  feet;  the  height  5*  ft. 
The  upper  fronts  the  E. ;  breadth  8  feet, 
and  has  but  little  elevation. 

"  The  whole  length  of  the  cavern,  in- 
cluding the  windings,  is  657  feet;  the 
height  varies  from  5£  feet  3  inches  to  71 
feet.  There  are  several  lateral  dens. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  stalagniitic  in- 
crustation, concealing  mud  and  animal 
remains.  At  the  further  end  of  the  ca- 
vern is  a  still  sheet  of  water,  in  which,  in 
October,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air  was  63,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  51.  The  organic  remains  discovered 
in  this  complicated  cavern,  are  principally 
those  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
elephant,  hyena,  cavern  bear,  elk,  tiger, 
ox,  and  perhaps  buffalo,  horse,  wolf,  dog, 
deer,  sheep,  rabbit,  mouse,  and  some 
others.  The  teeth  of  the  fossil  bear  are 
larger  by  one  fourth  than  those  of  the 
living  species,  and  the  hyaena  bad  evident 
advantages  in  point  of  power  over  the 
existing  race.*'— (pp.  107, 120.) 

The  floor  of  the  cave  was  first 
broken  into  by  Thos.  Northmore,  esq. 
M.A.  F.S.A.  a  gentleman  of  Exeter. 

Two  letters  by  Mr.  Northmore  on 
the  subject  of  this  curious  cavern,  oc- 
cupy 21  pages  of  the  Guide  ;  they  are 
written  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  specu- 
lative, well-read  antiquary,  and  a  theo- 
retical geologist.  Mr.  Northmore  was 
led  to  explore  the  cavern  in  the  first 


of  these  characters,  in  older  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  not  a  Mithratic 
temple  for  the  Druid  priesthood,  who 
worshipped  the  solar  god  under  a  va- 
riety of  names,  Muidhr,  Bel,  Belinus, 
Beluerus,  Belatucader,  while  the  east- 
era  titles  of  that  deity  were  more  ge- 
nerally those  of  Osiris,  Orus,  Thoth, 
Budha,    Chreeshna,    Mahadeva,  or 
Seeva.     Indelicate  appellations,  he 
says,  exist  for  these  solar  temples, 
not  so  considered,  however,  he  seems 
to  think,  by  our  "  plain  meaning,  plain 
speaking  British  ancestors."  Not  be- 
ing ourselves  fully  convinced  of  the 
M  ithratic  appropriation  of  these  caves, 
and  it  evidently  appearing  that  in  many 
the  wolves  and  bears  had  had  for  ages 
the  precedence  in  occupation,  we  can- 
not but  smile  when  we  hear  that  the 
coarse  appellation  which  is  given  to 
the  Peak  Cavern  at  Derbyshire,  had 
its  origin  from  being  a  scene  of  these 
unhallowed  idolatrous  rites.  How- 
ever, we  are  informed,  without  the 
authority  being  produced,  that  the  ca- 
vern at  Castleton  is  recorded  in  the 
most  ancient  and  earliest  writings  of 
the  Indian  Brahmins !  (p.  112.)  Mr. 
Northmore  feels  surprised  that  no 
human  bones  were  here  found,  as  m 
caves  on  the  continent,  since  human 
sacrifices  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Druids,  and  Dartmoor  with  a  portion 
of  its  vicinity  was  the  very  seat  and 
centre  of  that  priesthood.    In  that 
granite  region  are  now  existing  the 
remains  of  a  British  town  called  Grims- 
pound  under  Hamel  Down.  That  now 
termed  the  Potatoe  Market  near  Meri- 
vale  Bridge,  we  have  ourselves  no- 
ticed, as  described  by  Mr.  Kempe  in 
volume  XXII.  of  the  Archseologia. 
On  the  really  Druidical  origin  of  va- 
rious of  the  Dartmoor  relics,  we  fully 
concur  with  Mr.  Northmore,  although 
we  may  hesitate  to  follow  him  through 
all  the  appropriations  of  his  learned 
imagination.   The  rock  basins  formed 
in  many  of  the  granite  masses  on 
Dartmoor,  are  no  more  the  work  of 
natural  decomposition,  as  has  been 
well  observed  in  this  volume,  than 
the  church  fonts  are.   The  present 
worthy  vicar  of  Tavistock  has  made, 
we  know,  extensive  researches  on  this 
subject  on  all  parts  of  the  Moor,  and 
his  accurate  drawings  of  the  forms  of 
these  basins  would  convince  the  most 
sceptical. 

Mr.  Northmore'B  grand  hypothesis 
for  the  solution  of  geological  appcar- 
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seems  to  be  summed  up  in  a 

few  words,  p.  124  : 

"I  trust  I  shall  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  unprejudiced  geologist,  that 
not  only  the  last  deluge,  but  that  each 
preceding  one  was  partial,  not  universal, 
and  ought  more  justly  to  be  called,  not 
deluge  (which  leads  the  mind  astray  from 
one  of  the  main  facts  and  the  great  cause) 
but  an  igni-aqueous  convulsion,  which 
alone  can  account  for  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena that  have  so  long  tormented  geo- 
logy." 

This  is  a  bold  idea,  and  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  "  The  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep"  might  indeed 
be  broken  up  by  volcanic  agency,  and 
the  increase  in  the  temperature  would 
thus  expand  the  bulk  and  raise  the 
height  of  the  waters. 

We  chance  to  have  at  hand  a  MS. 
note  of  a  visit  to  Vixen  Torr  on  Dart- 
moor, in  June  1827,  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  may  be  quoted  in  point : 

"  Vixen  Torr  is  an  insulated  pile  of 
granite  rocks,  rising  perhaps  to  the  height 
of  90  ft.  perpendicular.  The  masses  which 
compose  it  are  of  huge  dimensions  and 
bold  forms.  Some  are  fallen  down  at 
the  base  of  the  Torr,  and  impress  the 
mind  with  grand  ideas  of  the  wonderful 
force  that  must  have  disjointed  them. 
The  fissures  are  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular. They  must,  we  think,  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  cooling  of  the  nuuset  of 
the  rock ;  afterwards  they  seem  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waters. 
Some  artificial  hollows  or  rock  basins  are 
on  the  top  of  these  masses.  These,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,are  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Druids.  The  ba- 
sins which  have  channels  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  remind  one  of  the  hol- 
lows in  the  sacrificial  stone  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  Square  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  were  certainly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  blood  of  hu- 
man victims.** 

Mr.  Northmore  examined  with  Dr. 
Buckland  another  similar  cave  near 
Chudleigh,  called  the  Pixies'  Hole, 
from  a  very  ancient  British  word,* 
signifying  Fairies.  The  original  is 
Celtic,  Pwci  (a  goblin).  Hence  Shak- 
speare's  Puck.  Devonshire  is  indeed 
half  Celtic.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  in- 
vestigation, discovered  what  appeared 
to  Mr.  N.  from  its  round  or  rather 
oval  saucer- like  form,  and  from  its 

•  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  the 
"m  in  Richards'  Thesaurus  Anuq.Ling. 


contents,  to  be  a  British 
Charcoal,  pottery,  flint  knives,  reward- 
ed his  search. 

Mr.  Northmore  concludes  that  these 
bones  were  deposited  during  a  scries  of 
ages  in  the  caves,  being  the  dens  of 
wild  beasts ;  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  and  of  all  Europe  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  a  great  igni-aqueou* 
catastrophe,  commonly  called  the  De- 
luge, which  separated  England  from 
France;  the  retreat  of  the  hot-blooded 
animals  being  cut  off,  and  the  tempe- 
rature rendered  unfit  for  their  exist* 
ence,  they  perished.  "After  the  de- 
struction of  the  beasts  of  prey,  the 
mud  (of  these  caves)  became  encrust- 
ed with  stalactites,  and  the  caves  the 
abode  of  the  Celtic  tribes,"  &c.  He 
thinks  the  bones  could  not  have  been 
the  reliquia  of  some  diluvial  convul- 
sion, because  they  are  found  near  the 
upper  surface  of  the  mud  ;  that  it  is 
improbable  they  could  have  been 
washed  into  these  caves  by  the  me- 
chanical force  of  a  great  inundation; 
But  are  not  these  caves  just  the  re- 
treats which  the  affrighted  beings  of 
the  animal  creation  would  seek  out — 
their  ancient  haunts  and  hiding-places? 
where  they  must  be  drowned  on  the 
rising  of  the  waters,  without  the 
chance  of  escape,  the  torrent  rushing 
in  at  the  mouths  of  the  caves  with 
irresistible  force,  debarring  all  egress. 
Would  not  the  diluvial  mud,  as  the 
waters  subsided,  be  naturally  deposit- 
ed first,  and  afterwards  the  bones,  as 
the  floating  carcases  or  their  fleshy 
parts,  decayed  ? 

Mr.  Northmore  indulges  in  various 
sceptical  observations,  apparently  le- 
velled against  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge.  He 
asserts  that  "the  simultaneously  uni- 
versal diiuvian  theory  can  stand  its 
ground  no  longer,"  (p.  137.)  He 
thinks  the  human  mind  so  rapidly 
improving,  that  the  delay  of  confut- 
ing these  assertions  is  mere  matter 
of  prudential  postponement  and  cau- 
tious procrastination.  He  tells  us 
that  "the  schoolmaster  is  abroad;" 
that  the  causes  of  all  this  perversion 
of  reason  and  obscuration  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  are  too  obvious  ;  but  their 
end  is  at  hand!  Obscurely  as  these 
hints  are  worded,  we  should  be  loth 
to  misinterpret  their  object;  but  if 
they  mean  that  the  discoveries  of 
science  are  about  to  upset  revealed 
religion,  we  cannot  silently  subscribe 
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to  an  assertion  so  self-sufficiently  ab- 
surd. The  Mosaic  account  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  scientific  record.  Cer- 
tain important  facts  were  recorded 
without  reference  to  the  minute  con- 
struing? of  human  philosophers.  "  In 
the  beginning,"  the  divine  historian 
tells  us,  "  God  made  heaven  and 
earth;"  he  moulded  with  infinite  wis- 
dom into  beautiful  symmetry  and  or- 
der the  chaotic  mass.  Of  what  con- 
sequence to  us  is  it,  whether  the  seven 
days  occupied  in  this  creation  consist- 
ed of  24  hours,  or  each  comprised  a 
period  of  a  thousand  years  ?  So  also 
it  is  of  little  matter,  whether  the  De- 
luge of  Moses  were  universal  or  par- 
tial. One  fact  is  asserted,  that  the 
human  race  were,  with  the  exception 
of  Noah  and  his  family,  for  their  sins 
destroyed ;  that  he,  with  certain  ani- 
mals which  he  took  with  him  into  the 
ark,  was  preserved  by  the  direct  will 
and  interposition  of  God's  providence. 
The  authority  of  Revelation  will  never 
be  shaken  with  thinking  minds,  by  ar- 
guments so  weakly  based  as  those 
drawn  from  natural  philosophy. 

Ash  Hole  is  another  natural  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock  near  the  Berry 
head,  30  yards  in  length,  7  in  height 
and  breadth.  On  sinking  a  perpendi- 
cular shaft  through  the  floor  of  this 
cave,  at  20  feet  depth,  the  remains  of 
several  human  skeletons  were  found ;  a 
quantity  of  broken  urns,  coarse  and  un- 
glazed,  scored  on  the  outside  in  short 
parallel  lines,  of  about  an  inch  in 
length ;  some  sling-stones,  bits  of  brass 
and  ivory,  and  pottery  of  rather  a 
finer  texture.  These  vestiges  demon- 
strated that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brixham  had  been  much  frequented  by 
the  Romans. 

Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  a  magnifi- 
cent ruin,  of  the  Norman  period,  on 
which  has  been  engrafted  a  structure 
of  a  much  later  date.  Ralph  de  Po- 
raerai,  its  founder,  was  a  follower  of 
the  Conqueror,  by  whose  bounty  he 
became  Lord  of  Tregony  and  Berry. 
The  appellation  Berry  or  Bury  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  camps  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  legend, 
that  when  baronial  castles  were  order- 
ed to  be  dismantled,  the  two  Pomeroys 
resisted  the  call,  and  at  length,  in  the 
wild  spirit  of  romance,  spurred  their 
horses  over  the  cliff  rather  than  yield 
submission.  Mr.B.  expresses  the  hope 
*'  that  some  one  at  no  distant  day  will 
do  as  much  for  this  ancient  structure 
aiid  for  the  south  of  Devon,  as  Mrs. 


Brav  has  so  ably  done  for  Tavistock." 

—p.  171. 

Under  the  head  of  British  and  Ro- 
man Roads,  we  learn  the  principal 
Roman  road  left  Exeter  at  the  west 
gate,  passed  over  Hal  don  and  the 
Teign  at  Newton  Abbot,  proceeding 
to  Totness  through  Brent  to  St.  Bri- 
deaux,  where  it  crossed  the  ferry  at 
the  station  Tamara. 

Near  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall,  we 
ourselves  remember  seeing  a  very  per- 
fect square  encampment,  which  we 
suppose  stands  on  the  continued  line 
of  this  road.  Coins  of  Claudius  and 
Trajan  have  been  found  near  the  Berry 
head.  We  ourselves  think  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  early  period  of  their  oc- 
cupation, did  little  more  than  garrison 
some  important  forts  in  the  district  of 
the  Danmonii  (Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall). Antonine's  Itinerary  is  conti- 
nued no  further  than  Isea  Dvnmoni- 
orum,  the  Caer  Isc  Pen  Caer  of  the 
Celtic  natives  and  the  Exeter,  i.  e.  Isc 
Ceaster  of  the  Saxon  age. 

At  the  close  of  this  work  we  have 
biographical  notices  of  eminent  natives 
of  Devon,  living  or  defunct.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  an  amusing  memoir 
of  John  Huxham,  M.D.  the  com- 
pounder of  the  famed  Huxharo's  Tinc- 
ture of  Bark. 

"  He  was  born  in  16fH.  His  father 
was  a  butcher  and  a  Dissenter  at  Harber- 
ton,  who  dying,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of 
a  dissenting  minister  at  Totness,  who 
finding  he  had  talents,  placed  him  at  a 
grammar  school,  and  sent  him  afterward* 
to  Leyden  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave.  He  began  his  medical  ca- 
reer as  physician  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
used  every  little  art  to  make  people  think 
how  much  he  was  employed.  He  would 
often  appear  in  boots,  though  he  had  no 
place  to  ride  to,  would  ride  out  at  one 
gate,  and  return  by  the  other,  though  he 
bad  no  patient  to  visit  He  scarce  ever 
went  to  church,  but  he  caused  his  boy  to 
call  him  out;  though  he  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do." 


In  short,  he  practised  all  the 
de  medecin  which  could  be  imagined 
by  Moliere  himself, 

'*  until  he  got  noticed  by  the  church 
parry,  elected  a  F.R.  S.,  and  established 
hi  good  practice.  His  ordinary  costume 
was  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
and  he  always,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  visited  his  patients  in  a  sedan  chair." 

Among  the  living  worthies  of  the 
County,  Mr.  Robert  Swift,  a  writer 
on  gardening  and  botany ;  Mr.  Win. 
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B  rocked  on,  the  artist ;  *  Mrs.  Bray, 
the  tourist  and  romance  writer,  are  in 
different  parts  of  the  work  noticed. 
These  persons  will,  however,  take  it, 
we  conceive,  as  no  compliment  that 
among  the  eminent  natives  of  the  cen- 
tral district  of  South  Devon,  an  indi- 
vidual should  be  found  classed  as  "  a 
deistical  writer  bora  at  Ash  burton, 
now  resident  in  London."  With  the 
name  of  this  writer  we  shall  not  blot 
our  page :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
would  have  been  more  correctly  de- 
signated as  the  vendor  of  those  blas- 
phemous libels  and  prints  in  one  of 
our  most  public  thoroughfares, — pub- 
lications which  of  themselves  proclaim 
that  even  toleration  has  its  bounds, 
and*  that  the  respect  due  to  the  mo- 
rals, and  consequent  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation,  requires  that  such 
awful  daring  should  be  restrained  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Law. 

We  cannot  much  praise  the  lyric 
effusions  of  Torquay  (p.  35) ;  we  trust, 
however,  they  may  find  favour  with 
"  the  swains  and  many  a  maid, 
And  elder  dames  and  sires  in  converse 

Breathing  sweet  health  fresh  wafted  from 
the  bay." 

i.  e.  we  suppose,  health  '  neat  as  im- 
ported.' 

Several  neat  woodcuts  and  litho- 
graphs illustrate  the  volume,  which, 
while  expressing  our  candid  judg- 
ment on  particular  points,  we  trust 
we  have  shown  to  be  a  very  amusing 
and  acceptable  accession  to  the  topo- 
graphical works  on  Devon. 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of 
the  Commoners  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  qualified  by  landed  property 
to  become  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  undistinguished  by  any  hereditary 
title  of  honour,  embracing  likewise  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Law,  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, 8fc.  8fc.  By  John  Burke, 
Esq.  author  of  the  Dictionaries  of  the 
Peerage,  fyc.  $c.  Iloyal  8vo.  pp.192. 
THIS  is  the  first  portion  of  an  ori- 
ginal and  useful  work,  to  which  we 
cordially  wish  success.    It  comprises 

•  The  name  of  Mr.  John  Hitcbins  of 
Tavistock,  the  Ruysdall  of  his  native 
scenery,  may  worthily  be  mentioned 
among  the  native  artists  of  Devon.  We 
believe  Mr.  Samuel  Prout,  the  celebrated 
water-colour  draughtsman,  is  another. 


the  history  of  eighty-one  families, 
among  which  are  the  following  which 
are  distinguished  by  living  mem- 
bers who  have  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Knights  of  the  Shire  :  Coke  (Norfolk), 
Bvng  (Middlesex),  Bastard  (Devon), 
Mundy  (Derby),  Shirley  (Monaghan), 
Holme-Sumner  (Surrey),  Portman 
(Dorset),  Palmer  (Berks),  Ormsby- 
Gore  (Leitrim),  Russell  (Durham), 
and  Gore-Langton  (Somerset).  The 
volume  commences  with  Manners- 
Sutton,  as  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  of  England  ;  on  which  ac- 
count we  may  perhaps  excuse  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  family  is  a  junior 
branch  of  a  Peer's,  and  is  therefore 
given  in  the  perfect  Peerages :  the 
same  objection  applies,  however,  with- 
out the  same  excuse,  to  Byng,  Shirley, 
and  Butler- Danvers.  The  pedigree  of 
Coke  Earl  of  Leicester,  including  the 
long  epitaphs  of  the  Judge,  had  been 
already  published  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his 
Extinct  Peerage;  and  he  does  not 
trace  Mr.  Coke's  paternal  ancestors 
higher  than  his  grandfather,  Major 
Philip  Roberts.  It  was  hardly  enough 
to  say  of  this  veteran  senator,  that  he 
"  has  represented  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk for  several  years  in  Parliament ;" 
inasmuch  as  he  has  been  knight  of  the 
shire,  with  a  few  intervals,  ever  since 
the  year  1776.  and  was  by  some  years 
the  "  father,"  or  patriarch,  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons.  With  his  age 
Mr.  Burke  does  not  acquaint  us  ;  nor 
does  he  more  than  barely  name  Mr. 
Coke's  brother,  Edward  Coke,  Esq., 
although  that  gentleman  also  was 
M.P.  for  Norfolk  and  Derby,  and  we 
believe  left  a  son  who  was  formerly 
his  uncle's  heir  presumptive. 

We  perceive  from  p.  60,  that  Mr. 
Holme-Sumner,  late  M.P.  for  Surrey, 
is  second  cousin  to  the  episcopal 
brothers  of  that  name. 

In  a  work  so  full  of  proper  names, 
we  would  enjoin  considerably  more 
care  in  the  revision  of  the  press.  On 
a  very  cursory  perusal,  we  have  no- 
ticed the  following  errors :  p.  26, 
Nudwood  (twice)  for  Needwood ;  p. 
11,  Prcstwick  for  Prestwich ;  p.  151, 
Hinchcliffe  for  Hinchliffe  ;  p.  175,  Zu- 
testcin  for  Zulestein.  In  the  coats  of 
arms,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  arc  many 
blunders  (which  the  owners  of  the 
book  will  best  correct  by  colouring 
them) :  in  the  coat  of  Hosken,  the 
chevron  is  incorrectly  party  per  pale  ; 
in  that  of  Luttrell,  instead  of  a  bend 
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between  six  martlets,  the  bend  is 
cottised  with  martlets;  it  quarters 
Fownes,  where  the  two  eagles  ought 
to  be  in  chief,  instead  of  in  fess.  The 
quartered  arms  of  Butler- Dan  vers  are 
also  both  incorrect:  in  tbe  first  the 
mullets  are  made  stars,  and  in  the 
second  the  bendlets  arc  sinister  instead 
of  dexter.  The  first  coat,  however, 
appears  to  be  wholly  mistaken  ;  for, 
instead  of  a  chevron  and  three  mullets, 
it  is  uniformly  represented  in  Swith- 
land  church  as.  Ermini,  on  a  bend 
Gules  three  parrots  Or.  A  reference  to 
Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire 
would  also  have  shown  our  author 
that  the  name  of  the  heiress  of  Dan- 
gers, married  to  Sutler,  was  not  Eli- 
zabeth  but  Mary,  and  that  her  mo- 
ther, whom  he  styles  "  Miss  Watson, 

daughter  and  heiress  of  Watson, 

esq."  was  Mary,  dau.  of  Joel  Wat- 
son, esq.  In  the  arms  of  Kynnersley, 
we  have  crosses  potent  instead  of  cross- 
crosslets,  and  the  greyhound  is  de- 
scribed to  be  acton/  instead  of  sejant ; 
in  those  of  Cole,  instead  of  a  bordure 
bezantee  we  have  an  orle  of  bezants ; 
and  wherever  the  bordure  is  engraved 
(see  Allan,  Willis,  Strickland,  Mou- 
bray,  and  Hammond)  it  is  erroneously 
too  large. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  from 
sincere  regard  for  the  work,  which  we 
heartily  hope  to  see  continued,  with 
greater  care  in  its  execution,  and  with 
a  few  more  dates,  particularly  in  the 
marriages.  In  the  important  point  of 
the  selection  of  the  families,  there  is 
very  little  reason  for  complaint  on  the 
score  of  want  of  interest ;  in  addition 
to  the  names  we  have  already  given, 
it  may  be  added  that  this  part  com- 
prises the  families  of  Dyraock  (the 
King's  Champion),  Allan  (distinguish- 
ed in  antiquarian  literature),  Pluraer- 
Ward  (author  of  Tremaine,  &c.),  Or- 
merod  (the  historian  of  Cheshire),  and 
Latham  (the  physician  and  naturalist). 

Record."  of  my  Life.  By  the  late  John 
Taylor,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
THE  title  is  in  some  confusion,  but 
that  will  not  be  attributed  to  the 
worthy  author,  for  whom  we  enter- 
tained sincere  regard.  Few  men  have 
lived  so  constantly  in  the  eye  of  the 
metropolis.  By  profession  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, with  several  branches  of  his  fa- 
mily, was  an  oculist — like  them,  too, 
he  was  strongly  addicted  to  i>olitc  lite- 


rature, and  led  by  taste  to  associate 

with  those  who  became  distinguished 
for  their  genius,  or  eminent  for  their 
practical  science.  It  is  of  such  per- 
sons that  he  has  written  his  recollec- 
tions ;  for  of  himself  he  has  recorded 
little,  and  that  little  without  the  usual 
exactness  of  self-love. 

No  man  should  be  judged  without 
reference  to  what  he  intended  in  his 
performance  —  what  that  was,  Mr. 
Taylor  incidentally  informs  us,  just  as 
he  is  about  to  conclude  his  labours. 
"  As  I  write  (says  he)  without  method, 
and  as  matters  casually  occur  to  my 
memory,  I  shall  insert  them  as  they 
present  themselves.  If  1  did  not  seize 
these  scattered  recollections,  perhaps 
they  would  never  recur." 

Now  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  seizing  these  "  daughters  of  Me- 
mory," and  committing  them  to  the 
safer  custody  of  the  desk,  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  written  charge  that  was 
lying  before  him.  And  we  might  have 
expected  that,  though  they  were  writ- 
ten as  they  occurred,  they  would  he 
printed  in  some  order  or  other  :  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  but  acci- 
dent (no  reason  at  all)  for  the  place 
which  any  portion  of  these  records 
occupies. 

Mr.  Taylor  feared  that,  if  his  recol- 
lections were  not  seized,  they  might 
"  never  recur.'*  It  escaped  him  that 
they  might  recur,  and  be  seized  again, 
although  before  fully  committed.  The 
want  of  chronological,  or  alphabetical, 
or  professional  classification,  has  sub- 
jected  him  to  repetitions,  not  as  he 
himself  suspects,  of  *'  epithets"  and 
"forms  of  expression ,"  but  those  of 
the  same  stories  in  the  very  same 
dress;  and  that  to  an  extent  which 
some  friend  should  have  prevented,  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  We  shall  in- 
stance a  few,  out  of  an  almost  incre- 
dible number. 

At  p.  184  of  his  first  volume,  we 
find  Dr.  Johnson's  savage  expression 
as  to  the  King — "  Pooh !  what  does  it 
signify  when  such  an  animal  was 
born,  or  whether  he  had  ever  been 
born  at  all  ? "  This  is  found  very  cor- 
rectly repeated  at  page  233,  on  the 
very  same  authority.  Dr.  Monsey. 

At  p.  334  of  the  first  volume,  we 
have  the  following  address  of  Mrs. 
Kemble  to  the  author,  who  had  saluted 
her  husband  familiarly,  as  "  Johnny," 
at  his  table : — "  I  am  Johnny.  Mr. 
Kemble  does  not  drink  wine,  and  1 
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am  ready  for  you."   This  recurs  at 
p.  93  of  the  second  volume.   The  ar- 
ticles respecting  Palmer  and  Bensley, 
at  pp.  135  and  144  of  this  second  vo- 
lume, are  also  repetitions.    At  p.  154, 
the  anecdotes  of  "  Shakspeare  and 
Davenant,"  and  "  the  midnight  vtsit 
to  the  body  of  Charles  the  First,  at 
"Whitehall,"  are  all  repetitions.  At 
p.  218  the  mention  of  the  Robin  Hood, 
and  Jacocks  its  president,  is  a  repeti- 
tion— eo  is  the  feminine  proof  of  War- 
burton's  pride  at  p.  238.    We  must 
be  excused  from  any  further  exempli- 
fication. , 
We  are  now  to  remark  upon  such 
of  the  writer's  opinions,  as  we  believe 
he  formed  hastily,  and  with  which  we 
cannot  concur.    Tristram  Shandy,  at 
p.  62  of  his  first  volume,  is  (without 
the  ever)*  day  reservation  as  to  his 
pathos  in  Lefcvre,  or  his  neat  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  parts  of  human 
character)   styled  "  a  contemptible, 
nauseous,   and   obscene  rhapsody." 
Did  he  forget  Garrick's  testimony,  at 
the  spot 

*«  Where  prenius,  wit,  and  learning,  sleep 
with  Sterne.** 
At  p.  85,  we  learn  that  Monsey, 
the  "  ancient  Pistol "  of  Chelsea  Col- 
lege, despised  the  abilities  of  Dr.  War- 
burton  ;  and  this  is  ground  enough 
for  sundry  idle  sneers  at  that  great 
man.  which  the  little  acquaintance  Mr. 
Taylor  could  have  with  his  writings, 
«,hould  in  prudence  have  prevented 
him  from  hazarding.    "  Dr.  Brown 
•was  a  more  obsequious  parasite  to 
Warburton  than  even  Bishop  Hurd 
was  reported  to  have  been."  What  the 
connection  between  those  truly  learned 
Divines  actually  was,  Mr.  Taylor  might 
himself  have  known,  by  the  perusal 
of  their  letters,  published  in  1809. 
"Obsequious  parasite"  truly!  War- 
burton thought  him  a  young  man  of 
parts  and  genius.    He  put  him  upon 
writing  his  first  distinction,  the  "  Es- 
say  upon  the  Characterises ; "  com- 
mended  what  was  good  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  *'  Estimate;"  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  friendship  of  the 
ever   lamented    Chancellor  Charles 
Yorke,  through  whose  influence  with 
Lord  Royston  he  obtained  the  valu- 
able living  of  Horksley  near  Colches- 
ter.  But  he  was  mad  enough  to  quar- 
rel with  his  patron's  family,  and 
throw  up  the  living  (a  parasite  in- 
deed !)    But  let  us  hear  the  language 


of  Hurd  upon  Brown's  death—"  He 
was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity  ;  but 
his  judgment,  lying  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  a  suspicious  temper,  betrayed 
him,  on  some  occasions,  into  a  con- 
duct, whioh  looked  like  unsteadiness, 
and  even  ingratitude  towards  his  best 
friends.  But,  whatever  there  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  of  this  complexion,  in 
his  life  or  writings,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  latent  constitutional  disorder, 
which  ended  so  fatally."  [See  Let- 
ters, &c.  p.  382.] 

Warburton  is  assailed  too  for  sophis- 
tically  relieving  Mr.  Pope  from  the 
charge  of  irreligion  in  the  Essay  on 
Man.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
Pope's  own  declaration  on  this  subject 
to  the  pious  son  of  the  poet  Racine. 
To  that  learned  person  he  transmits 
the  "  critical  and  philosophic  commen- 
tary, written  by  the  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses;  assuring 
him  that  his  principles  perfectly  coin- 
cide with  the  tenets  of  M.  Paschal 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray ;  and 
that  he  should  always  think  it  an  ho- 
nour to  imitate  the  latter,  in  submit- 
ting his  private  opinions  to  the  church 
of  which  he  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  that  his  were  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  Spinosa  and  Leib- 
nitz. 

Our  friend  Taylor  for  about  fifty 
years  of  his  life  was  connected,  some- 
times gratuitously,  at  others  at  a 
salary,  and  latterly  as  a  proprietor, 
with  the  daily  press.  To  dine  fre- 
quently with  men  of  whom  the  world 
took  note,  was  therefore  not  only  his 
amusement,  but  his  interest.  He  was 
by  nature  a  ready  man,  of  bright 
parts,  and  perhaps  too  volatile  for 
profound  study.  Conversation  was 
therefore  his  library  in  a  great  degree  ; 
and  as  the  milk  throws  up  the  cream, 
what  he  could  gather  was  always  on 
the  surface,  though  setdom  ricA.— He 
had  a  vein  of  poetical  ore,  not  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  but  current 
enough,  and  he  used  it  liberally  on 
all  occasions.  If  with  Dryden  he  kept 
a  shop  of  condolcment  and  congratula- 
tion, he  did  not  sell  his  commodities 
— he  sent  out  his  hasty  tributes  among 
his  friends,  like  his  namesake  in  Prior, 
as  the  signs  of  benevolence — 

"  His  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried 
Whoever  either  died  or  married," 

Of  modem  plays  he  was  the  Master 
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of  the  Ceremonies,  and  found  some- 
thing introductory  for  all  of  them  ;  not 
excessively  pointed,  but  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  time 
could  have  supplied  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, and  on  such  short  notice ;  la- 
bouring too,  as  he  daily  did,  to  sup- 
ply the  omnivorous  stomach  of  the 
press.  He  told  a  humorous  story  also 
well  in  rhyme  ;  but  did  not  excite  the 
Broad  Grin,  that  seemed  appropriated 
by  the  nightgown  and  slippers  of  his 
friend  Col  man. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the 
usual  dates,  in  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  He  was  born,  he  informs  us, 
at  Highgate ;  when  we  are  to  infer  as 
we  can.  It  may  nearly  be  done  thus. 
He  tells  us  that  he  studied  all  the 
performances  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  years  of 
his  age — those  were  therefore  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Garrick's  public  life. 
He  was  consequently  born  about  1755, 
when  his  friend  Mrs.  Siddons  opened 
her  eyes  upon  a  world,  whose  eyes 
were  for  many  years  devoutly  bent 
upon  her. 

His  education  is  but  slightly  men- 
tioned ;  perhaps  it  was  not  very  syste- 
matic. He  was  with  somebody  at  an 
academy  by  Ponder's  End,  Enfield  ; 
and  with  Munden,  the  actor,  at  an- 
other, in  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden. 
He  never  professed  himself  what  is 
excluaively,  and  often  absurdly,  called 
a  scholar.  He  was  not  even  a  good 
Frenchman;  but  his  English  was  ver- 
nacular, and  easy  to  himself  and  others. 
He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  stream 
of  pleasantryMwd  pun ;  and  mixed  up, 
as  he  was,  with  party  and  its  preju- 
dices, they  perhaps  did  his  mind  less 
mischief  than  they  commonly  infuse 
into  their  subjects.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Pitt  from  conviction; 
but  he  seemed  to  love  in  Sheridan 
rather  the  wit  and  the  companion, 
than  the  adviser  of  Carlton  Palace; 
which  but  little  sympathised  in  his 
decline  and  discomfiture  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  left  him  to  "  inconvenience 
and  distraction,  to  sickness  and  to 
sorrow."  It  was  countenance  that 
Sheridan  wanted,  not  a  paltry  and 
tardy  present.  Had  the  friendship  of 
his  former  patron  been  openly  de- 
clared, his  last  moments  would  not 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  threatened 
seizure  of  his  person.  But  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  Gray  well  and  af- 
fectingly  admonishes: 


«  No  further  seek  his  merit*  to  disclose, 
Nor  draw  his  jutting*  from  their  dread 
abode." 

Carlton  House  has  passed  away  as 
if  it  had  never  been  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor 
has  cleared  up  one  of  its  mysteries 
very  satisfactorily.  We  shall  there- 
fore quote  it  in  this  place.  The  illus- 
tration, in  fact,  belongs  to  history. 

44  During  the  agitation  of  the  first  Re- 
gency bill,  when  Lord  Loughborough  so 
unluckily  involved  the  Opposition  in  legal 
difficulty,  which  the  presence  of  mind 
and  sound  wisdom  of  Air.  Pitt  rendered 
insuperable,  I  became,  by  a  circumstance 
of  some  importance  in  (he  political  world 
at  that  time,  the  conductor  of  4  The 
Morning  Post.'  It  appeared  that  a  lady, 
supposed  to  be  in  great  favour  with  a 
high  personage,  and  not  merely  connected 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  had  deter- 
mined to  assert  claims  not  sanctioned  by 
law,  but  which  if  openly  developed,  or 
rather  promulgated,  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  attended  by  a  national  agitation.  It 
was  stated  in  «  The  Morning  Post/  ra- 
ther as  rumour  than  assertion,  that  the 
lady  in  question  had  demanded  a  peerage 
and  6U00JL  a  year,  as  a  requital  for  her 
suppression  of  a  fact  which  might  have 
excited  alarm  over  the  empire,  and  have 
put  an  effectual  6top  to  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
regency. 

'*  I  was  engaged  merely  as  the  dramatic 
critic  for  '  The  Morning  Post'  at  that 
time,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a 
confidential  servant  of  the  high  personage 
alluded  to.  This  confidential  servant 
sent  to  me,  and  when  I  went  to  him  he 
assured  me  that  there  was  not  the  least 
foundation  for  the  paragraph  in  question, 
and  requested  that  I  would  convey  this 
assurance  to  the  person  who  had  farmed 
the  paper  from  the  chief  proprietor.  I 
told  him  I  was  convinced  that  such  a 
communication  would  have  no  effect,  or 
rather  a  contrary  effect ;  for  that,  finding 
the  subject  had  made  an  impression,  it 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  articles  of 
the  same  nature  and  tendency,  and  that 
silence  was  the  best  policy.  The  person 
alluded  to  did  not  seem  to  be  convinced 
by  my  reasoning,  and  determined  to  con- 
sult people  more  likely  to  form  a  better 
judgment;  yet  he  desired  me  in  the  mean 
time  to  convey  the  assurance  which  he 
had  given.  I  did  so,  and,  as  I  expected, 
there  was  next  day  a  stronger  allusion  to 
the  same  mysterious  and  alarming  event. 
The  same  confidential  agent,  then  satis- 
fied of  the  propriety  of  the  advice  which 
I  had  first  given,  asked  me  if  I  thought 
that  the  farmer  of  the  paper,  who  was 
also  a  proprietor,  would  dispose  of  the 
period  for  which  he  was  authorized  to 
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it,  and  of  bis  share  in  the  paper; 
and  I  was  desired  to  make  the  requisite 
enquiry.  I  did  so,  and  as  the  farmer 
possessed  no  literary  talents,  and  4  The 
Morning  Post*  had  sunk  under  his  ma- 
nagement into  a  very  different  state  from 
its  present  fashionable  interest  and  politi- 
cal'importance,  he  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  himself  from  a  weight 
which  he  had  not  strength  enough  to 
carry.  He,  therefore,  struck  the  iron 
while  it  was  hot,  received  a  large  sum 
for  his  share  of  the  paper,  another  for  the 
time  that  he  was  to  bold  a  control  over  it, 
and  an  annuity  for  life.  Such  was  the 
importance  attached  to  this  mysterious 
secret:  *  The  Morning  Post'  was  pur- 
chased for  the  allotted  period,  and  I  was 
vested  with  the  editorship." 

Carlton  House  has  passed  away — 
and,  on  the  center  of  its  site  a  column 
is  rising  fast,  on  which  the  late  Duke 
of  York  is  to  look  towards  the  Horse 
Guards  and  its  parade,  the  home  en- 
joyments of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 
And  long  may  that  ample  area  pre- 
sent its  lines  of  well-disciplined  and 
loyal  soldiery!  Every  villainous  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  render  the  men 
averse  to  that  control,  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  useful  to  the  country,  and 
respectable  in  themselves.  Let  the 
Throne  always  present  them  virtues  to 
guard ;  that  they  may  have  to  defend 
a  cause  of  which  they  cannot  be 
ashamed  ! 

We  have  only  ope  glaring  instance 
of  bad  taste  to  notice  in  the  anec- 
dotes, and  it  respects  this  Dr.  Monsey, 
who  on  the  score  of  delicacy  outrivals 
antient  Pistol.  Unhappily  too,  it  ex- 
cites more  laughter  than  anything 
in  the  book  :  it  occurs  so  early  as 
p.  80  of  the  first  volume:  it  hap- 
pened at  a  supper  which  Garrick  gave 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  several 
ladies  of  distinction.  Mrs.  Garrick 
paying  particular  attention,  as  it  was 
ner  duty  to  do,  to  rank  and  sex,  did 
not  so  soon  notice  Dr.  Monsey's  plate 
as  his  churlish  humour  and  appetite 
demanded;  at  length,  in  his  impa- 
tience, he  called  aloud,  "  WiU  you 
help  me,  you  b— ,  or  not  ?"  Garrick 
fell  back  in  his  chair  with  laughter. 
The  Duke  and  the  ladies,  &c."  Now 
a  man's  humour  should  not  be  allowed 
to  excuse  such  atrocious  indecency;  nor 
should  the  Doctor's  subsequent  plea- 
santries have  been  suffered  to  detain 
him  in  any  polite  society. 

Mrs.  Montague,  at  p.  93,  we  are 
Gent.  Mao.  December,  1832. 


informed,  wrote  two  among  the  Dia- 
logues of  Lord  Lyttleton,  *«  which  in 
all  respects  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  his  Lordship."  We  are  sure  Mr. 
Taylor  could  never  have  said  this,  had 
he  read  the  Dialogues.  He  would 
have  learned,  from  the  book,  that  they 
were  three  (not  two)  written  by  an- 
other hand,  and  numbered  XXVI. 
XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  They  are  en- 
titled Cadmus  and  Hercules,  Mercury 
and  a  modern  fine  Lady,  and  Plutarch, 
Charon,  and  a  modern  Bookseller. 
They  are  by  no  means  refined,  and 
totally  destitute  of  that  enchanting 
sweetness  of  English  expression,  by 
which  Lord  Lyttleton's  are  distin- 
guished. 

At  p.  94,  Voltaire  is  accused  of 
opening  a  lady's  escritoire  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  it  is  followed  by  this  re- 
mark :  "  As  Voltaire  was  destitute  of 
all  religious  principles,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  he  was  equally  devoid  of 
all  moral  delicacy."  He  is  then  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  proudest 
day  he  ever  enjoyed  was  one  passed 
in  company  of  Pope,  Lord  Boling broke, 
and  others. 

Monsey,  at  p.  95,  is  riding  in  Hyde 
Park  with  a  Bishop,  who  declined  re- 
turning the  bow  of  a  Unitarian,  say- 
ing he  believed  only  in  "  one  God." 
"  1  know  many  fools,"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sey, "  who  believe  there  are  three." 
Now  besides  the  blackguard  impiety 
of  this  speech,  it  is  not  true ;  as,  if  he 
had  consulted  the  first  child  he  met 
with  a  charity  badge  on,  he  might 
have  discovered.  Our  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  Trinal  Unity — three  per- 
sons in  one  God. 

Of  Home  and  his  controversy  with 
Junius,  we  have  this  slight  remark. 
"  The  two  poetical  quotations  which 
Mr.  Home  introduced  into  his  letter, 
are  takeu  from  the  works  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  as  the  late  Mr.  William  Gifford 
told  me ;  but  I  have  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trace  them  in  his  plays." 
We  must  regret  that  he  did  not  take 
this  trouble ;  because,  though  he  would 
not  there  have  found  them,  he  would 
have  found  what  is  most  perfect  in 
our  comedy.  The  verses  are  in  the 
miscellaneous  poems. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Ireland  for- 
gery of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Taylor  is  mi- 
serably careless.  At  p.  246,  he  says, 
Mr.  Malone  "  wrote  a  large  volume 
on  the  subject,  though  his  objections 
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must  have  been  chiefly  conjectural." 
Now,  if  he  opened  the  volume,  he 
must  have  seen,  that  it  gave  Lord 
Charlemont  an  account  of  the  papers 
themselves,  as  then  published  by  Mr. 
Ireland  ;  so  that  he  did  not  "  depend 
on  rumour,  as  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  materials." 

Our  remarks  have  extended  so  far 
that  we  have  not  room  for  further  ex- 
tract ;  which  is  perhaps  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  best  of  the  anec- 
dotes have  already  made  the  tour  of 
the  papers.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  following  lines,  which 
are  at  once  happy  in  themselves,  and 
characterized  by  that  prosopopeia  in 
which  the  departed  Reminiscent  and 
Poet  himself  so  freely  indulged. 

IMPROMTU 
Hy  George  Colman,  V\e  Younger. 
Nine  Taylors  (as  the  proverb  goes  J 
Make  but  one  man,  though  many  clothes, 
But  thou  art  not,  we  know,  like  those, 

My  Taylor! 

No — thou  can'st  make,  on  Candour's  plan, 
Two  of  thyself— {how  few  that  can !) 
The  Critic  and  the  Gentleman, 

My  Taylor ! 

Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  W.  Sandys,  F.S.A.  8vo.  pp.  332. 

THIS  curious  collection  of  mediaeval 
ballads  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  little  work  published  by  Mr.  Da- 
vies  Gilbert  in  1822,  consisting  of 
"  Ancient  Christmas  Carols  in  the 
West  of  England,"  many  of  which 
are  here  reprinted. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  consists  of  some  an- 
cient carols  and  Christmas  songs,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many 
of  them  have  been  derived  from  Kit- 
son's  collection  of  "Ancient  Songs 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Re- 
volution;" as  the  "  Song  of  the  Ivy 
and  the  Hollv,"  "  Carol  for  St.  Ste- 
phen's Day,"  **  Carol  for  a  Wassel 
Bowl,"  &c.  Others  are  taken  from 
Bishop  Hall's  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
England's  Helicon,  Herrick's  Poems, 
Jamicson's  Popular  Ballads,  Evans's 
Old  Ballads,  &c— The  carols  in  the 
second  part  are  of  a  more  modern 
character,  chiefly  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  West  of  England, 
but  in  general  familiar  to  the  Christ- 
mas ballad-singers  of  every  town  and 


village  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  though 
there  are  some  few  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  in  print  before.  The 
airs  to  which  these  carols  were  for- 
merly sung  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  in  a  series  of  lithographic 
plates  ;  but  owing  to  the  music  notbe- 
ing  attached  to  the  ballad  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  publica- 
tion, half  its  value  is  lost.— The  third 
portion  of  Mr.  Sandys'  collection  con- 
tains some  curious  specimens  of  French 
Provincial  carols.  The  Christmas  play 
of  "  St.  George,"  as  represented  in 
Cornwall,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
work,  closes  the  series. 

The  portion  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, which  entitles  the  editor  to  most 
credit  for  diligent  research,  is  the  ela- 
borate introduction  prefixed  to  the 
series.  As  a  general  disquisition  on 
popular  antiquities,  embracing  the 
origin  and  history  of  Christmas  festi- 
vities, with  the  Lords  of  Misrule, 
Mummers,  Masquers,  &c,  it  is  very 
curious  and  entertaining  ;  though  per- 
haps to  archaeologists,  or  those  con- 
versant with  mediarval  lore,  there  is 
little  novelty  in  the  details.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts,  however,  at  this  fes- 
tive season  of  the  year,  may  not  be 
unacceptable : 

"  Polydore  Vergil  says,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  English,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second  (about  1 170), 
to  celebrate  their  Christmas  with  plays, 
masques,  and  magnificent  spectacles,  to- 
gether with  games  at  dice  and  dancing ; 
he  derives  many  of  the  particulars  from 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  and  considers  the 
Christmas  Prince,  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  a 
personage  almost  neculiar  to  this  coun- 
try.   From  this  time  mummeries  and 
disguisings,  with  plays  and  pageants,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  introduced  among  the 
diversions  of  the  king  and  nobles  at 
Christmas;  but  they  were  probably  in 
vogue  among  the  interior  orders  at  nn 
earlier  period,  though  of  a  description 
rude  as  their  habits,  and  poor  as  their 
means.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  the  Heathens 
during  some  of  their  festivals  on  the  Ka- 
lends of  January,  to  go  about  in  dis- 
guises as  wild  beasts  and  cattle,  and  the 
sexes  also  exchanging  apparel ;  a  practice 
productive  of  muny  abuses,  and  much 
opposed  by  the  clergy,  when  they  found 
many  of  the  early  Christians  endeavoured 
to  intermingle  it  with  their  own  obser- 
vances during  the  Christmas  holidays 
although  the  more  devout  celebrated  the 
Nativity  by  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
psalm-singing." 
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M  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Moralities  were  introduced,  con- 
sisting of  allegorical  personifications;  nnd 
these  may  also  be  included  in  the  list  of 
Christmas  amusements.  At  this  period, 
indeed,  these  public  diversions  were  in 
general  confined  to  certain  great  feasts 
(of  which  Christmas  was  the  principal), 
when  entertainments  of  all  kinds  were 
resorted  to  with  avidity,  to  compensate 
for  the  previous  want  of  them.  A  case 
somewhat  parallel  may  be  observed  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  country  people 
flock  in  to  their  central  or  market  town, 
during  fair-time.  Nor  is  the  character  of 
the  entertainments  provided  for  them  in 
the  present  age,  of  a  much  higher  class 
than  those  of  the  time  now  under  notice. 
J ugglers,  inferior  in  skill,  if  we  may  judge 
from  old  drawings,  to  those  who  amused 
our  ancestors;  learned  animals;  rope- 
dancers;  itinerant  singers;  stage-plays, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  and  on 
the  Continent  scripture-pieces,  are  yet 
performed,  as  they  were  in  this  country 
(though  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a  puppet- 
show),  during  the  last  century.  Of  Mr. 
Punch  I  beg  to  speak  with  due  respect , 
whether  be  be  the  descendant  of  the  Vice 
of  the  Moralities,  with  his  wooden  lath, 
or  not  (though  Harlequin  may  better  an- 
swer this  description),  he  still  maintains 
his  ground,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
laughter  to  most  of  us;  long  and  late, 
therefore,  may  it  be  before  he  is  com- 
pelled by  the  'march  of  intellect'  to 
squeak  out  his  adieus,  and  favour  us  with 
his  reminiscences." 

"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
masques,  pageants,  and  other  similar  di- 
versions, were  very  much  in  vogue,  and 
the  King  himself  was  a  frequent  per- 
former, as  well  as  spectator.  The  books 
of  account  at  the  Chapter-house  afford 
numerous  examples  of  payments  for  va- 
rious purposes  at  Christmas  time,  during 
this  reign ;  and  many  interesting  extracts 
may  be  found  in  Collier's  History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry.  The  payments  to  the 
JLord  of  Misrule,  which  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time  never  exceeded  61.  13/.  id. 
were  raised  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his 
fimt  year  to  8/.  6*.  Sd.  and  subsequently 
to  lol.  6*.  8rf." 

"  In  the  4-th  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a 
splendid  Christmas  kept  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  wherein  Lord  Robert  Dudley 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester)  was  the 
chief  person,  Constable  and  Marshal, 
under  the  name  of  Palapbilos,  and  Chris- 
topher Hatton  ^afterwards  Chancellor) 
was  Master  of  the  Game.  Previous  to 
this,  a  sort  of  parliament  was  held  on  St. 
Thomas's  eve,  to  decide  whether  they 
should  keep  it,  and  if  so,  to  publish  the 
officers'  names,  and  then,  *  in  token  of 


joy  and  good  liking,  the  bench  and  com- 
pany pass  beneath  the  hearth,  and  sing  a 
carol,  and  so  to  boyer.*  H 

"  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune lived,  when  in  the  country,  like 
petty  princes,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  households  copied  that  of  their 
sovereigns,  having  officers  of  the  same 
name  and  import,  and  even  heralds  wear- 
ing their  coals  of  arms  at  Christmas,  and 
other  solemn  feasts,  crying  largesse  thrice 
at  the  proper  times.  They  feasted  in 
their  halls,  where  many  of  the  Christmas 
sports  were  performed.  When  coals  be- 
gan to  be  introduced,  the  hearth  was  com- 
monly in  the  middle,  whence,  according 
to  Aubrey,  is  the  saying, '  Round  about 
our  coal-fare.  *  Christmas  was  considered 
as  the  commemoration  of  a  holy  festival, 
to  be  observed  with  cheerfulness  as  well 
as  devotion.  The  comforts  and  personal 
gratification  of  their  dependants  were 
provided  for  by  the  landlords,  their  mer- 
riment encouraged,  and  their  sports 
joined.  The  working  man  looked  for- 
ward to  Christmas  as  the  portion  of  the 
year  which  repaid  his  former  toils ;  and 
gratitude  for  the  worldly  comforts  then 
received  would  occasion  him  to  reflect  on 
the  eternal  blessings  bestowed  on  man- 
kind by  the  event  then  commemorated." 

"  The  masques  and  pageants  at  court 
gradually  declined,  and  at  first  were  suc- 
ceeded by  feasts  and  entertainments,  until 
these  in  turn  were  omitted.  The  New 
Year's  Ode  of  the  Poet  Laureate  in  pro- 
cess of  time  was  itself  forgotten,  and 
even  that  lingering  relic  of  royal  Christ- 
masses,  plum-porridge,  of  which,  until 
lately,  a  tureen  was  served  up  to  the 
chaplains  at  St.  James's,  is  now  discarded: 
the  only  ceremony  now  left  being,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  offering  at  the  altar  on 
Twelfth-day. 

"  The  Christmas  feasts  in  the  esta- 
blishments of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
wealth  abated  in  splendour  and  hospita- 
lity more  gradually  than  those  of  the 
royal  household,  and  are  still  kept  up  in 
parts  of  the  country,  but  each  succeeding 
festival  finds  them  fewer  in  number." 

In  this  extensive  compilation,  con- 
sisting of  145  pages,  there  can,  of 
course,  be  little  claim  to  originality ; 
and  the  chief  merit  must  lie  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  their  judicious 
arrangement.  We  observe,  however, 
that  there  often  appears  a  disregard  of 
chronological  order,  and  the  para- 
graphs sometimes  follow  one  another 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  consecu- 
tive ness  of  the  subject.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  may  be  pronounced 
very  entertaining. 
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THE  ANNUALS. 
(  Coutinued  from  p.  353.) 
Forget  Me  Not.  Edited  by  F.  Shoberl. 

"  Forget  Me  Notl" — the  very  title 
appears  to  appeal  most  eloquently  to 
our  critical  recollection — having  too 
long  deferred  our  notice  of  this  first  and 
fairest  prototype  of  all  the  brilliant 
family  of  Annuals  ;  and  the  introduc- 
tory stanzas  by  Haynes  Bayly  most 
forcibly  respond  to  the  sentiments 
which  the  title  so  feelingly  conveys  :— 

"  Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

Who  has  not  thought  or  said  it? 
By  absent  friends  to  be  forgot ! 

Who  is  there  does  not  dread  it? 
Who  ts  there  does  not  wish  to  leave 

A  purse  of  silken  netting. 
Or  tomttJiinfy  as  preservative 

Against  the  heart's  forgetting? 

"  But  some  in  silence  turn  away, 

Their  deeper  feelings  let  not 
Their  quiv'nng  lips  have  power  to  say, 

*  Farewell !  farewell !  foreet  not !" 
E'en  then  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  glance  of  fond  affection, 
Seem  eloquently  to  demand 

Unchanging  recollection." 

In  the  literary  contributions  of  this 
year's  Forget  Me  Not,  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest improvement.  There  are  many 
prose  productions  of  uncommon  in- 
terest, and  some  poetical  effusions  of 
great  merit.  Several  of  these  seem 
to  be  contributions  of  writers  who 
have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Forget  Me  Not.  Among 
them  may  be  specified  'Jack  Shad- 
dock,' a  piece  of  rich  sailor  humour  ; 
the  '  Vacant  Chair ;'  '  Mac  Nab's 
Sporting  Ground;'  'A  Sporting  Ad- 
venture ;'  and  '  The  Wish.' 

**  Among  the  old  friends  to  whose  as- 
sistance we  are  indebted  (says  the  Editor) 
we  may  mention  the  author  of  *  The  De- 
(Mtrture  of  the  Israelites,'  whose  splendid 
genius  pervades  all  his  performances  too 
strongly  not  to  be  recognised;  Colonel 
Stone,  of  New  York,  who  has  furnished 
a  sketch  admirably  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  population  of  the 
American  States;  the  *  Modern  Py- 
thagorean ;*  the  fair  author  of  "  The 
Improvisatrice,'  who,  in  the  interesting 
story  of  4  Giidietta,'  has  condescended 
for  once  to  clothe  her  poetic  ideas  in 
the  language  ot  prose;  Miss  Mitford, 
whose  rural  scene  breathes  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  gracefulness  of  her  earliest  deli- 
neations of  that  kind;  the  author  of 
<  London  ia  the  Olden  Time,'  woo  has 
successfully  employed  her  antiquarian 
lore  in  a  picture  of  the  days  of  the  mis- 


called good  Queen  Bess ;  the  comic  Hood ; 
H.  F.  Chorley,  who  has  very  ■toccessfully 
illustrated  Buss's  admirable  painting,  en- 
titled 4  Uncle  Antony's  Blunder;' and  H. 
D.  Inglis,  who,  as  usual,  presents  a  fan- 
tastic legend,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  romance  or  fact  most  pre- 
dominates. Among  our  poetic  contri- 
butors, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  our  old  friend,  James  Mont- 
gomery, who  delights  to  render  his  ta- 
lents subservient  to  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity; Mary  Howitt,  alternately  playful 
and  solemn;  and  T.  H.  Bayly,  whose 
'  New  Faces,'  when  supplied  with  a  mu- 
sical dress,  will  be  sure  to  find  as  hearty 
a  welcome  in  every  circle,  as  many  of  the 
elder  offspring  of  his  popular  Muse  have 
already  received." 

Among  the  embellishments  (eleven 
in  number)  '  Count  Egmont's  Jewels/ 
engraved  by  Davenport,  after  a  draw- 
ing  by  Holmes,  from  a  sketch  by 
Leslie,  which  forms  the  frontispiece, 
is  the  most  pleasing  and  characteristic  ; 
and  the  subject  is  agreeably  illustrated 
by  a  biographical  history  of  Count 
Egmont,  a  Flemish  noble  of  the  Middle 
Age.  The  execution  and  finish  do 
great  credit  to  the  artist.  The  other 
subjects  are — 'The  Departure  of  the 
Israelites,'  by  Finden,  from  a  drawing 
by  Martin ;  '  Night/  by  Finden,  from 
Richter;  'Nuremberg/  by  Carter, 
from  Prout ;  '  The  Emigrant's  Daugh- 
ter/ by  Rolls,  from  J.  Wood ;  '  Scene 
from  the  Odyssey/  by  Lacey,  from 
Barrett ;  '  Uncle  Antony's  Blunder,' 
by  Davenport,  from  Buss  ;  '  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Leicester  Stanhope/  by  Rolls, 
from  Macpheraon ;  '  Giuiietta/  by  Ba- 
con, from  S.  A.  Hart;  and  'The 
China-mender/  by  H.  C.  Shenton, 
from  Chisholme. 

Literary  Souvenir.    By  Alaric  A. 
Watts. 

"  The  Literary  Souvenir  presents 
for  the  ninth  time  (says  the  Editor), 
its  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  upon  works  of  its  class.  As 
its  plan  and  arrangements  differ  but 
slightly  from  those  of  former  years, 
the  necessity  for  prefatory  remark  is 
in  a  great  degree  obviated."  As  we 
have  also  frequently  noticed  the  plan 
and  general  merits  of  this  sparkling 
little  work,  the  same  observation  on 
our  part  may  justly  apply. 

The  engravings,  on  which  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  day  have  been  em- 
ployed, are  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription.  The  '  Prince  of  Spain's  Vi- 
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sit  to  Catalina/  engraved  by  Rolls, 
from  a  painting  by  Newton,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece,  is  an  exquisitely 
finished  production.  The  depth  of 
shade,  blending  with  the  soft  glow  of 
light  which  pervades  the  whole  com- 
position, and  the  silken-like  fineness 
of  execution,  present  an  enchanting 
scene.  All  the  figures,  though  drawn 
on  so  diminutive  a  scale,  are  full  of 
expression  and  beauty.  We  regret 
that  there  is  no  letter-press  to  illus- 
trate the  subject.  It  is  taken  from 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  next  engraving  which  most 
powerfully  enforces  itself  on  our  ad- 
miration, is  the  splendid  composition 
by  Fragonard,  engraved  by  Great  bach, 
of  *  Francis  I.  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.' 
"  It  was  taken  (says  the  Editor)  from 
the  finished  sketch  of  a  picture  which 
forms  one  of  the  Plqfonds  of  that  part 
of  the  Louvre,  known,  until  lately,  as 
the  gallery  of  Charles  X. ;  and  not  as 
yet  open  to  the  public." — The  subject 
is  illustrated  by  some  pleasing  stanzas 
from  the  pen  of  T.  K.  Hervey  : — 

**  'Mid  hecatombs  of  slain, 

The  king  becomes  a  knight, 
And  girds  the  sword  he  swears  to  stain 

In  many  another  tight; 
While  the  dying  soldier  at  the  dour 

Collects  his  labouring  breath, 
To  hear  the  vow  that  dedicates 

His  orphan  boy  to  death ! 

«  The  maiden  thro*  the  curtain  fold, 

Looks  wan  and  wildly  iii, 
Her  brother  by  the  tent  lies  cold, 

Her  lover  sits  within ! 
Oh  !  that  all  earth's  bad  pageantries 

Like  this  were  banished  far! 
The  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone,— 

Why  not  the  age  of  war?" 

'  The  Pledge,'  a  Dutch  family  group, 
engraved  by  Portbury,  from  a  draw- 
ing by  Wattier,  is  a  beautiful  design, 
sweetly  executed. — '  Fairies  of  the 
Sea-shore'  is  an  imaginative  composi- 
tion of  Dan  by 's,  very  poetically  con- 
ceived, and  engraved  with  fine  effect 
by  Miller. — *  The  Cauchaise  Girl,* 
from  a  painting  of  Newton's,  by  Fox, 
is  utterly  spoiled  in  the  engraving: 
the  strong  and  sudden  contrast  of 
light  and  shade  is  preposterous.  Turn- 
ing from  this  to  the  picture  of  "The 
Inundation,'  engraved  by  Rolls,  from 
Sc  heftier,  the  contrast  is  powerfully 
striking.    By  the  charming  distribu- 
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tion  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  ex- 
quisite touches  of  the  burin,  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  appear  to  be  start- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
the  melancholy  effects  of  the  surround- 
ing inundation  are  also  finely  pour- 
trayed  in  the  misery-stricken  counte- 
nances of  the  mournful  group.  TTie 
accompanying  story,  entitled  '  Retro- 
spections of  the  Life  of  Secundus  Par- 
nell,'  by  W.  Howit,  is  replete  with 
interest. — The  '  Castle  of  Heidelberg/ 
by  Willmore,  from  Roberts,  is  too 
elaborate  in  graphic  detail :  it  has 
been  better  given,  and  with  more  ro- 
mantic effect,  in  other  works,  particu- 
larly in  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual, 
already  noticed  in  p.  350. —  'The 
Naiads'  is  a  finely  conceived  and  truly 
poetical  composition,  painted  by  the 
the  classic  Howard,  from  Akenside's 
Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  and  engraved 
with  highly- wrought  finish  by  Light- 
foot.  The  whole  appears  like  a  scene 
of  enchantment,  and  the  lovely  female 
figures  in  the  foreground,  appear  to 
realize  the  poet's  imagination  of 

««  Whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  or  lavish  hearts  could 
wish." 

The  rural  scenery,  which  forms  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture,  would  not 
be  unworthy  the  pen  of  a  Maro,  or  the 
pencil  of  a  Claude. — '  A  Shipwreck  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight/  by  Thomas,  from 
Bentley,  is  richly  engraved  j  but  there 
is  scarcely  sufficient  interest  in  the 
design  to  merit  so  much  elaborate 
work. 


Turner's  Annual  Tour. 

When  the  •  Keepsake '  and  '  Land- 
scape Annual'  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance, they  so  far  surpassed  their 
predecessors  in  costliness  and  splen- 
dor, as  to  be  considered  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  annualimn  ;  but,  as  if  the 
march  of  improvement  was  never  to 
stand  still,  even  those  splendid  pro- 
ductions are  now  partially  eclipsed  by 
the  superbly  beautiful  volume  be- 
fore us.  ft  is  printed  in  super- 
royal  size,  and  richly  decked  in  purple 
and  gold.  Its  very  appearance  is  aris- 
tocratic, and  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the  pre- 
sent family  of  Annuals. 

The  Work  is  entitled  "  Wanderings 
of  the  Loire,"  and  the  engravings 
(twenty-one  in   number)  are  from 
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drawings  by  the  celebrated  artist 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  esq.  R.A.  The  let- 
ter-press descriptions  are  frorn  the  pen 
of  Leitch  Ritchie,  author  of  Heath's 
Picturesque  Annual,  &c.  who,  during  a 
tour  along  the  River  Loire,  commenc- 
ing at  Orleans  and  terminating  at 
Nantes,  has  finely  described  the  various 
scenes  as  they  arose,  particularly  those 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
artist's  pencil. 

"  The  Loire,  in  Latin  Liger  (rays  the 
author)  takes  its  source  at  Mont.-Gerbier- 
le- Joux,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche, 
in  Languedoc;  and  from  thence  it  wan- 
ders a  course  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  During 
this  journey  it  swallows  up  one  hundred 
and  twelve  rivers,  and  confers  its  name 
upon  six  departments  of  France— the 
Haute- Loire,  the  Sa6ne-et-  Loire,  the 
Loire,  the  Indre-et- Loire,  the  Maine- 
et  Loire,  and  the  Loire  Inferieure.  At 
Roanne,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire, 
it  first  becomes  navigable  for  boats ;  and 
at  Briare,  in  that  of  the  Loiret,  it  com- 
municates, by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the 
Seine.  Indeed,  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  word,  it  can  hardly  be  called  navigable 
till  it  reaches  the  latter  place ;  but  even 
from  this  point  its  navigation  extends  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  leagues. 

'*  The  Loire,  which  has  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  France, 
threatens  to  become  one  of  the  meanest, 
acted  upon  by  some  strange  principle  of 
destruction  that  is  mingled  with  its  very 
being.  The  islands,  which  form  so  fre- 
quent and  picturesque  an  object  in  its 
scenery,  are  in  most  cases  nothing  else 
than  sand-banks;  and  the  same  kind  of 
formations  which  we  see  to  day  in  their 
earlier  phenomena,  rising  near  or  above 
the  surface,  interrupt  the  stream  so  much, 
and  introduce  so  many  different  currents, 
as  frequently  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
navigator.  Thus  the  river  overflowing 
the  banks,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual rising  of  its  bed,  loses  in  depth 
what  it  gains  in  breadth  ;  and  would  ap- 
pear to  the  unobservant  spectator  to  be 
a  much  more  important  stream  than  it 
really  is. 

44  There  is  historical  evidence  to  prove, 
that  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  tide 
rose  to  the  country  of  the  Andegaves,  or 
into  Anjou,  where  Brutus,  by  order  of 
Caesar,  built  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  Veneti,  who  had  pushed 
their  conquest  even  to  the  Loire.  It  is 
known,  also,  that  only  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  tide  mounted  to  Ancenis,  while 
now  it  is  scarcely  felt  at  Mauves.  In  the 
island  of  Gloriette,  a  stratum  of  shells  is 
found  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 


earth,  and  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  which 
were  built  formerly,  as  at  present,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  spring  tides  ore  now  on 
such  occasions  totally  submerged.  In 
182o  a  chapel  was  excavated,  the  vault  of 
which  was  four  feet  under  the  surface  of 
the  street.  It  was  ascertained  that  this 
was  a  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  calculation  was  made  at 
the  time,  that  the  bed  of  the  Loire  must 
have  risen  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  between 
the  years  1200  and  1830.  As  the  river 
approaches  the  sea,  the  sand-banks,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  numerous  and  dangerous. 
To  these  it  is  owing  that  vessels  of  large 
burden  must  be  discharged  at  Paimbccuf ; 
and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant, when  Nantes  itself  may  become,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  an  inland  city." 

To  relieve  the  sober  monotony  of 
mere  description,  the  writer  has  occa- 
sionally interwoven  some  very  curious 
and  amusing  narratives  connected  with 
the  historical  or  traditional  recollec- 
tions of  the  places  he  is  describing. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed '  The  Subterranean/  'The  Un- 
known,' 4  The  Pirate  of  the  Loire/  and 
•  Blue  Beard.* 

Of  the  splendid  engravings  which 
adorn  this  costly  volume,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  with  adequate  praise. 
These  alone,  in  our  judgment,  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  character  of 
British  art  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame.  The  genius  of  the  painter  and 
the  skill  of  the  engraver,  have  here 
united  to  produce  the  realization  of 
perfection  in  the  pictorial  and  graphic 
arts.  The  views  of  Nantes,  engraved 
by  Miller ;  of  Orleans,  by  Higham  ; 
Palace  at  Blois,  and  Tours,  by  Wallis  ; 
Rietz,  Montjen,  and  Clairmont,  by 
Willmore, — are  all  inexpressibly  beau- 
tiful, picturesque,  and  romantic.  If 
any  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  is  with 
the  style,  so  peculiar  to  Turner's 
poetic  pencil,  of  sometimes  circum- 
veloping  all  objects  in  hazy  vapours, 
and  throwing  his  aerial  perspective 
into  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness/' 
as  if  the  genius  of  Turner,  despising 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  common  life, 
always  delighted  to  sport  with  the 
misty  morn  or  dewy  eve. 

This  volume  being  the  first  of  a 
series  which  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
with  the  pencil  and  pen,  all  the  most 
celebrated  rivers  of  Europe,  the  second, 
as  the  Editor  informs  us,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  river  Seine  and  its  locali- 
ties. 
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Heath's  Book  of  Beauty.   By  L.  E.  L. 

THE  Book  of  Beauty !  how  talis- 
manic  the  sound !  how  seductive  the 
name!  how  calculated  to  mislead 
the  soberness  of  impartial  judgment, 
or  blunt  the  arrows  of  just  criticism. 
But  when  that  Book  of  Beauty  pre- 
sents a  galaxy  of  female  charms  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  imposing  loveliness 
which  the  painter's  skill  and  graphic 
art  can  bestow,  well  may  the  critic 
feel  alarmed  lest  his  judgment  should 
be  compromised  by  his  feelings,  or 
his  impartiality  be  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  admiration.  However,  we 
must  endeavour  to  follow  the  well- 
known  Turkish  maxim  of  "  never  per- 
mitting the  judgment  to  be  overcome 
by  the  feelings,"  and  proceed  to  a 
brief  examination  of  the  work. 

After  a  cursory  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent portraits,  (nineteen  in  number) 
which  form  the  embellishments,  we 
necessarily  felt  some  desire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  selection ;  .  but  on  turning  to 
the  preface,  all  the  information  we 
gain  is,  that  the  fair  editress  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter,  or  does  not 
choose  to  inform  us  : 

"  I  feel  it  almost  an  impertinence  (savs 
she)  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  embellish- 
ments of  the  present  work;  the  novelty 
of  the  design,  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
the  execution,  may  well  be  left  to  plead 
their  own  cause." 

As  the  reader  can  thus  obtain  no 
information  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  book,  we  are  obliged  to  supply  it 
ourselves.  In  the  first  place,— there 
is  not  one  portrait  connected  with 
history,  nor  one  calculated  to  associate 
the  mind  with  any  biographical  recol- 
lections ;  —  some  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination ;— others  are  the 
portraits  of  young  ladies,  painted  by 
Miss  Sharpe,  Boxall,  Harper,  &c,  and 
possess  about  as  much  interest  or  real 
value  to  the  public  as  the  "  portrait 
of  a  young  lady,"  which  is  perpetu- 
ally recurring  in  the  annual  catalogues 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Though 
Heath's  name  is  pompously  put  forth, 
'  ad  captandum,'  there  is  not  a  single 
engraving  of  his  own  execution,  and 
the  only  merit  to  which  he  can  lay 
claim  is  the  activity  he  has  shown  in 
adapting  the  portraits  which  were  ac- 
cidentally in  possession  of  his  different 
friends,  to  the  stories  concocted  by 
Miss  Landon;  and  where  this  could 


not  be  done,  the  fair  authoress  has 
adroitly  adapted  the  figments  of  her 
brain,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  to  the 
character  of  the  painting.    Thus  the 
lady  who  forms  the  frontispiece,  en- 
graved by  Thompson,  from  Boxall, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  Medea, 
with  Grecian  countenance,  gipsy  ex- 
pression, raven  locks,  and  oriental 
costume,  was  styled  *  The  Enchan- 
tress/ in  order  to  accompany  a  tale 
of  the  same  name,  fabricated  by  Miss 
Landon ;    which  is  full  indeed  of 
bold  and  poetic  imaginings,  but  re- 
plete with  inconsistency  and  physical 
impossibilities.    The  portraits  of  Me- 
dora,  Lolah,  Laura,  Donna  Julia,  and 
Gulnare,  are  intended  to  illustrate 
Lord  Byron's  poems ;  and  Rebecca 
and  Lucy  Ashton  to  illustrate  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  most  pleasing  por- 
traits in  the  collection,  according  to 
our  taste,  are  those  of  Donna  Julia, 
engraved  by  Robinson,  from  Stone; 
Theresa,  engraved  by  Thompson,  from 
Stone ;   Rebecca,  by  Ryall,  from  a 
painting  by  Miss  Sharpe;  and  Leo- 
nora, drawn  and  engraved  by  Wool- 
noth.    The  elaborately  engraved  por- 
traits of  '  The  Bride/  by  Cochrane, 
from  Chalon ;  of  Lucy  Ashton,  from 
Dean,  by  Wright;  and  Grace  St.  Au- 
byn,  by  Ryall,  from  Parris,  are  almost 
spoiled  in  the  shading.    The  first  ap- 
pears to  have  come  in  contact  with  a 
soot-bag,  and  only  to  have  half-washed 
her  face.    Lucy  Ashton  is  little  bet- 
ter ;  Grace  St.  Aubyn,  in  addition,  is 
out  of  drawing,  both  as  to  length  of 
visage,  and  Hottentot  lowness  of  bosom. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  work 
may  be  considered  a  pleasing  display 
of  female  beauty — more  splendid  per- 
haps than  useful. 

Christmas  Tales.  By  W.  H.  Harrison. 

THOUGH  issued  in  the  form  of  an 
Annual,  the  book  is  evidently  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  republish- 
ing a  set  of  finely  executed  engravings, 
originally  intended  to  illustrate  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  consist- 
ing of  "  The  Lawyer's  Daughter," 
(two  subjects),  "  The  Lost  Deed," 
"  The  Novice,"  and  "  Autobiography 
of  an  Ugly  Man."  A  medallion  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Bate's  concentric  engraving, 
adorns  the  title-page.  The  embellish- 
ments arc  accompanied  by  four  talcs 
of  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  character. 
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The  Aurora  Borealis 

IS  also  announced  as  a  "  Literary 
Annual/*  and  what  is  still  more  won- 
derful is  "  edited  by  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  who  have  here 
thrown  aside  the  drab  of  costume  and 
the  starch  of  habit,  and  assumed  the 
gay  livery  of  green  and  gold.  The 
quakcr's  yeas  and  nays  have  yielded 
to  the  graces  of  modern  phraseo- 
logy, and  his  sober  stiffness  has  at 
length  bent  before  the  march  of  intel- 
lect and  the  elegancies  of  modern 
bibliography.  There  are  only  two  en- 
gravings— "Hie  Bride,'  (a  quakeress) 
engraved  by  Finden,  from  a  painting 
bv  Richardson :  and  '  Rokebv/  bv 
Miller,  from  Palmer.  They  are  both 
executed  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style 
of  art.  The  contributors  are  various, 
but  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  names,  however,  of  J. 
H.  Wiffen,  W.  Howitt,  and  Bernard 
Barton,  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Annuals ;  and  they  have  all  large- 
ly contributed  to  the  general  stock  of 
.   tne  Aurora  Borealis. 

The  Comic  Annual.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

THE  prince  of  punning  rhymes, 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  comic 
muse,  for  the  fourth  time  makes  his 
re-appearance.  By  his  graphic  fun 
and  humour  even  sober  sadness  is 


turned  into  laughter;  and  a  pictorial 

double- entendre  meets  the  eye  in  every 
page.  "  Mirth  admits  him  of  her 
crew,"  agreeably  to  the  emblematic 
device  of  bis  frontispiece ;  and  all  his 
subjects,  as  the  title-page  vignette  ex- 
presses it,  are  "  preserved  with  spirit." 
But  without  the  wood* engravings  it 
would  be  impossible,  by  mere  descrip- 
tion, to  do  justice  to  some  of  the  witty 
hits  of  Mr.  Hood.  In  his  letter-press, 
however,  we  do  not  consider  him  so 
happy  as  on  former  occasions.  Indeed 
some  of  the  pieces  may  be  considered 
as  utter  failures ;  and  little  else  than 
mere  abortions  of  wit.  We  give  the 
opening  stanzas  of  "  Shooting  Pains," 
as  a  sample. 

u  If  I  shoot  any  more  111  be  shot, 

For  ill  luck  seems  determined  to  star  me, 

I  have  marched  the  whole  day 

With  a  gun  for  no  pay,— 
Zounds  Pd  better  have  been  in  the  army. 

What  matters  Sir  Christopher's  leave, 
To  his  manor  I'm  sorry  I  came,  yet 
With  confidence  fraught, 
My  two  pointers  I  brought. 
But  we  are  not  a  point  towards  game  yet. 

And  that  gamekeeper  too,  with  advice ! 
Of  my  course  he  has  been  a  nice  chalker ; 

Not  far,  were  his  words, 

I  could  go  without  birds, 
If  my  legs  could  cry  out  they'd  cry 
Walker" 


The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakspearr. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Valfy,  M.  A.  Vols. 
L  and  II.— In  a  short  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition,  we  are  informed  that 
BosweU"S  re-print  of  Mai  one's  Shak- 
speare  has  been  scrupulously  followed  : 
that  brief  notes  are  placed  under  the 
text  to  explain  obsolete  words  and  phrases ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  will  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  150  plates  of  Boydell's 
splendid  edition,  now  first  copied  on  steel, 
and  executed  in  the  first  style  of  outline 
engravings,  with  the  design  of  presenting 
to  the  public  an  edition  the  most  useful, 
ornamental,  and  economical  of  any  that 
has  yet  appeared;  and  all  this  for  the 
small  charge  of  5*.  per  volume,  or  31.  15*. 
for  the  complete  work. 

As  the  real  value  of  this  edition  con- 
sists in  the  embellishments,  we  were 
sorry  to  find  that  the  first  volume  did  not 
enable  us  to  speak  as  highly  of  the  plates 
as  we  could  have  wished;  and  we  there- 
fore delayed  to  open  our  lips  until  we  saw 
whether  the  second  volume  exhibited  any 
improvement,  determined,  if  there  were 
no  amendment  in  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
the  outlines,  the  very  shadow  of  the 


shade  of  an  engraving,  to  shnke  our  big 
bottomed  wigs  a  la  Lord  Burleigh,  and  in 
such  good  earnest  as  to  startle  Mr.  V. 
and  all  his  printers'  devils  in  Red  Lion 
Court 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  find,  on  the 
inspection  of  the  second  volume,  that  our 
pens,  bristling  with  points,  and  ready  to 
spirt  out  even  bitter  words,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed more  agreeably  in  the  language  of 
praise;  at  least  as  regards  the  embellish- 
ments and  typography  of  the  volumes; 
which,  such  is  the  silent  eloquence  of 
their  tempting  looks,  cannot  fail  to  draw 
out  a  willing  crown  from  the  pocket,  even 
at  a  time  when  money  is  parted  with  like 
drops  of  blood,  except  in  exchange  for 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  notes,  however, 
which  the  very  clever  readers  of  the  march 
of  intellect-school  fancy  they  can  dispense 
with  entirely,  we,  who  are  old-fashioned 
enough  not  to  feel  ashamed  at  confessing 
our  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many 
passages,  would  have  been  glad  to  meet 
with  more  frequent  and  fuller  explana- 
tions of  real  difficulties,  in  the  place  of 
the  meagre  notes  to  be  found  in  this 
edition. 
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FINE  ARTS. 


BOYAL  ACADEMY  OP  ARTS. 

10.  This  being  the  64th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  a 
gene>ral  assembly  of  the  Academicians 
was  held  at  their  apartments  in  Somerset- 
House,  when  the  following  distribution 
of  premiums  took  place,  viz.:— to  Mr. 
William  Edward  Frost,  for  the  best  copy 
made  in  the  Painting  School,  the  silver 
medal,  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Profes- 
sors Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  handsomely 
bound  and  inscribed ;  to  Mr-  Nathaniel 
Hartnell,  for  the  next  best  copy,  the 
silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Edw.  Petre  No- 
vello,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  Life, 
the  silver  medal ;  to  Mr.  David  Branden, 
for  the  best  drawings  of  the  principal 
front  of  the  Bank,  the  silver  medal ;  to 
Mr.  John  Callcott  Horsley,  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  Antique,  the  silver 
medal ;  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  Crellin  Pickers- 
gill,  for  the  best  model  from  the  Antique, 
the  silver  medal. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  the 
school  of  painting  the  exertions  of  the 
students  were  most  praiseworthy,  and 
their  merits  conspicuous.  In  the  school 
of  the  living  model,  the  pupils  were  few, 
but  their  efforts  were  of  high  character. 
In  modelling  from  the  life,  and  in  the 
school  of  architecture,  there  was  a  rather 
extraordinary  lassitude;  but  in  the  school 
of  the  antique,  both  the  modelling  and 
the  drawing  departments  were  cultivated 
with  successful  energy.  In  conclusion, 
be  observed,  that  in  the  Royal  Academy 
all  the  means  of  study  were  afforded,  nor 
were  example  and  precept  spared.  The 
principles  of  every  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts 
were  developed  by  zealous  and  eminent 
professors,  and  not  only  were  the  produc- 
tions of  living  genius  submitted  to  the  in. 
spection  of  the  students  but  the  choicest 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  also 
offered  for  their  guidance  and  improve- 
ment Their  exertions,  then,  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  enjoyment  of  such 
great  advantages — advantages  which  were 
not  surpassed  in  any  existing  school  of  art. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

This  novel  exhibition  embraces  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  nearly  70  eminent 
deceased  British  Masters,  amongst  the 
works  of  very  numerous  living  Artists ; 
and  the  whole  forms  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment. There  are  six  pictures  by  Ho- 
garth, 13  by  Reynolds,  10  by  Lawrence, 
others  by  Wilson,  Opie,  West,  Gainsbo- 
rough, Stothard,  in  short  specimens  of 
>st  all  our  eminent  British  painters. 
Osnt.  Mao.  l>eceml>cr,  1832. 


The  portraits  form  an  interesting  portion 
of  the  exhibition,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  several  portraits  of  painters  by 
themselves:    viz.  Lawrence  (an  early 

Eortrait),  Richardson,  Walker,  Thorn- 
ill,  Mortimer,  Worlidge.  Opie,  &c.  We 
hope  this  winter  exhibition  will 
with  due  encouragement 


PANORAMA  OF  STIRLING  AND  SURROUND- 
ING SCENERY,  LEICE8TER  SQUARE. 

Mr.  Robert  Burford  has  in  this  picture 
presented  us  with  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic scenes  in  Great  Britain,  painted  with 
magical  effect,  with  an  agreeable  tone  of 
colour,  and  with  a  precision  that  will 
bear  the  most  minute  examination.  This 
splendid  view  is  taken  from  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Castle,  whence  from  its  great 
height  only  a  small  part  of  the  town  is 
visible;  but  the  curiously  ornamented 
Palace  built  by  James  the  Fifth,  the 
Parliament  House,  and  other  portions  of 
this  most  interesting  fortress,  as  well  as 
the  Royal  Park  and  Gardens,  are  very 
accurately  depicted.  A  meeting  of  the 
Highland  Society,  which  takes  place  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  is  brought  to  the 
spectator's  view  in  the  foreground  ;  and 
immediately  underneath  his  eye  is  the 
circular  mound  of  earth,  used  in  former 
times  for  the  courtly  pastime  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
Grey  Friars  church  is  also  prominent 
in  tne  near  view.  But  this  picture  is 
more  particularly  interesting  from  the 
extensive  panorama  it  affords  of  the  luxu- 
riant and  romantic  Carse  of  Stirling,  a 
plain  of  nearly  40  miles,  watered  by  the 
windings  of  the  Forth;  studded  with 
various  places  of  natural  or  historical  inte- 
rest, (or  which  are  immortalised  in  the 
poetry  of  Scott,)  and  bounded  by  the  giant 
mountains  of  the  Highlands. 

Layt  and  legends  of  the  Rhine,  by  J.  R. 
Planche,  F.S  A.  8vo.  pp.  38.— This  is  a 
volume  of  detached  pieces  of  light  and 
elegant  poetiy,  each  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory prose  legend,  and  illustrated  by  a 
view  from  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  and 
romantic  Rhine.  The  prints  are  twenty 
in  number,  executed  in  lithography,  from 
sketches  by  Haghe;  and,  though  not 
clearer  than  the  usual  run  of  chalk  litho- 
graphs, the  effect  is  good;  and  the 
volume  is  sure  to  be  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion to  those  who  shall  visit,  or  have 
visited,  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  that 
prince  of  European  rivers. 


.  9 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Xew  Workt  announced  for  Publication. 
Questions,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Exegetieal,  formed  on  the  Annotations 
to  Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  This  work  has  been  drawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  some  eminent  Prelates. 

The  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Gree*c,  with  English  Notes 
and  Lexicon.    By  the  Rer.  E.  J.  Geo- 

Gil  EG  AN. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Evans. 

A  View  of  the  early  Parisian  Greek 
Press,  including  the  Lives  of  the  Ste- 
phani,  or  Estiennes,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Paar  Greswell. 

The  Works  of  John  Skelton,  Poet 
Laureat  to  King  Henry  VIII.  now  first 
collected,  and  containing  various  long 
Poems  never  before  printed,  with  ample 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce. 

A  new  edition  of  Prideatix's  Directions 
to  Churchwardens,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, By  R.  P.  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Regiment 
under  Gen.  Monk.  By  Col.  MacKinnon. 

History  of  Croydon.  By  S.  Stein- 
man,  Esq.  Architect 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Medical 
Opinions  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  late  Physi- 
cian of  the  Fever  Institution  of  London. 
By  Dr.  Boott. 

Six  Weeks  on  the  Loire,  with  a  Peep 
into  La  Vendee. 

The  Apiarian's  Guide.  By  J.  H. 
Payne,  Author  of  "  The  Cottager's 
Guide." 

Hortus  Wobumensis,  or  the  Gardens 
and  Grounds  of  Woburn  Abbey. 

Wacousta;  or,  the  Prophecy,  a  Tale 
of  the  Canada*.  By  the  author  of 
«  Ecarte." 

Essays  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  prac- 
tically applied,  and  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous engravings.    By  J.  Main,  A.L.S. 

A  third  volume  of  Capt.  Brown's  book 
of  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  Sphinxes, 
with  48  coloured  engravings. 

Select  Illustrations  of  Hampshire; 
comprising  picturesque  Views  of  the 
Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  with 
Historical  and  To)>ographical  Descrip- 
tions.   By  G.  F.  Prosser. 

Sketches  of  Churches  in  Surrey ;  com- 
prising Views  of  the  exteriors,  interiors, 
and  other  interesting  objects  of  Autiquity, 
as  Fonts,  Monuments,  &c.  Also  Par- 
sonage-Houses. Drawn  and  lithograph- 
ed by  H.  Prosser.  With  Topographical 
Descriptions. 

The  Field  Naturalist's  Magazine.  By 
Professor  Rennie. 

Oxford  Academical  Abuses  exposed. 
By  one  of  the' 


Elements  of  Materia  Medics  and  The- 
rapeutics.   By  A.  T.  Thomson,  M.D. 

The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Maternal  Advice ;  chiefly  to  1 
on  leaving  home. 

Mr.  Talboys,  of  Oxford,  h 
a  Catalogue  which  will  be  found  useful 
to  collectors.  It  contains  almost  all  the 
minor  authors,  fragments,  &c.  The  Bib- 
liographical notices  appear  to  be  original. 


royal  society. 

Nov.  15.  The  Sessional  meetings  com- 
menced, J.  W.  Lubbock,  V.P.  in  the 
chair.  Read,  the  title  of  a  communica- 
tion on  Geometrical  progression;  and  a 
paper  on  the  Water  Barometer  in  the 
hall  of  the  Society,  by  Mr.  DanielL 

Nov.  22.  Dr.  Bostock,  V.P.  Read, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Bates,  jun.  on  his  im- 
provement of  the  American  machine  for 
delineating  on  a  plane  surface  medals  and 
other  objects  in  relief;  and  one  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  on  his  fluid  lens  telescope. 

Nov.  30.  The  anniversary  meeting 
was  held. 

Copley  medals  were  awarded  to  Dr. 
Faraday  for  his  magneto-electric  disco- 
veries, published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  present  year:  and 
to  M.  Poisson  for  his  treatise  on  capillary 
attraction. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Henry 
Wbeatley,  announcing  that  his  Majesty 
had  determined  to  continue  from  his 
privy-purse  the  two  gold  medals  of  50/. 
value,  which  were  annually  bestowed  by 
his  late  Brother. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  President 
then  delivered  his  anniversary  oration. 
Having  acknowledged,  in  feelitig  and  im- 
pressive terms,  the  honour  of  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  Council  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Society,  he  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  advantages  of  the  new  arrangements 
for  submitting  papers  to  the  consideration 
of  Committees.  In  future  the  Society 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  admitting  no  paper 
into  its  Transactions  which  has  not  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Council 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject  under 
discussion.  His  Royal  Highness  then 
made  some  observations  lamenting  the 
disadvantages  under  which  men  of  science 
pursued  their  studies  in  this  country,  that 
they  must  do  so  as  an  amusement  or 
secondary  occupation;  whereas  on  the 
continent  the  same  pursuits  were  followed 
as  a  profession,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
public  appointments  formed  by  the  go- 
vernments for  their  support.  He  treated 
the  time  might  arrive  when  similar 
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ragements  should  be  held  out  by  our  govern- 
ment He  spoke  with  high  approbation 
of  Che  British  Association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Science,  and  considered  its  insti- 
tution as  an  epoch  in  the  scientific  history 
of  the  country.  H.  R.  H.  then  proceeded 
to  notice  the  state  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  changes  in  the  list  of  members 
during  the  past  year.  The  deaths  and 
accessions  have  been  nearly  equal,  the 
Society  now  consisting  of  ten  royal  per- 
sonages, forty-four  foreign,  and  694  home 
members,  in  all  748 ;  being  a  decrease  of 
one  foreign,  and  an  increase  of  two  home 
members,  and  on  the  whole  an  increase  of 
one,  during  the  year.  Among  the  de- 
ceased were  more  particularly  noticed  Sir 
Everard  Home)  Sir  James  Hall,  Col. 
Mark  Wilks,  Alex.  Barry,  Esq.  John 
Shaw,  Esq.  Steuben  Groonibridge,  Esq. 
and  Adm.  Sir  K*  H.  Bickerton:  and  of 
foreign  members,  Cuvier  the  naturalist, 
Chaptal  the  chymist,  de  Zaeh  and  Oriani 
I  be  astronomers,  and  Scarpa  the  anatomist. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  stated  that  it 
was  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  he 
had  become  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  manage  the  subscription 
for  the  expedition  in  search  of  Capt.  Ross ; 
a  brave  man  who  had  undertaken  the 
solution  of  that  great  nautical  problem 
the  North- West  Passage,  a  question 
which  had  exercised  so  much  of  the  en- 
terprise of  Englishmen  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  time  of  its 
revival  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington 
in  the  last  century,  had  not  ceased  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world. 

The  Library  Report  was  then  read. 
It  states  that,  in  order  to  complete  the 
collection  of  the  more  important  scientific 
works,  it  has  been  determined  to  pur- 
chase books  to  the  amount  of  1600/.  and 
that  a  classed  catalogue  is  now  in  pre- 
paration. The  whole  price  of  the  Arun- 
del MS6.  has  been  received  from  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  and 
that  transaction  is  now  concluded. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  prepare  ab- 
stracts of  the  papers  read  before  the  So- 
ciety, from  1  BOO  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
published  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Abridgment 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which 
closes  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  A 
General  Index  to  the  Transactions  from 
1821  to  1830  is  also  in  forwardness :  and 
it  is  intended  to  print  Mr.  Barlow's  cal- 
culations for  the  telescope. 

The  Society  dined  together  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  H.  R.  H.  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Dec.  6.  Dr.  Maton,  V.  P.— Alex. 
Decirous  Burton,  Esq.,  Charles  Purton 
Cooper,  esq.,  and  Edward  Ayshford  San- 
ford,  esq.  were  elected  Fellows.  The 
report  of  the  Anniversary  occupied  the 
time  for  reading. 


Dec.  la  J.  W.  Lubbock,  esq.  V.P. 
—Read,  on  the  extensive  atmosphere  of 
Mars,  by  Sir  Jas.  South,  Knt  F.R.S. ; 
on  the  law  which  connects  the  various 
magneto-electric  phenomena  lately  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Faraday,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Ritchie,  LL.D.  F.R.S.;  and, 
an  account  of  some  extraordinary  meteors 
seen  at  Malvern  on  the  night  of  Nov.  12, 
by  W.  Addison,  esq. 

Dec.  20.  F.  Baily,  esq.  V.P.— Two 
papers  were  read,  on  the  secretion  and 
uses  of  bile,  by  Dr.  Phillips ;  and  on  cer- 
tain properties  of  vapour,  by  Dr.  Lurdner. 


HOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Dec.  5.  The  remainder  was  read  of 
the  narrative  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's escape  (see  page  436),  detailing 
the  interesting  adventures  which  befel 
his  Majesty  at  Chichester,  Arundel, 
Bramber,  and  Brighton :  and  particularly 
a  comic  scene  at  the  first  place,  where 
**the  merry  monarch"  admirably  perso- 
nated a  Roundhead,  to  the  complete  de- 
ception and  no  little  alarm  of  his  host 

The  Chevalier  Bronsted  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  a  terra-eotta,  of  Athenian  fa- 
bric, found  at  .Angina.  It  is  a  box  of  sin- 
gular form,  nrobably  intended  to  contain 
the  bones  f  formed  of  sheep's  feet)  used 
in  playing  the  arrf 072X0/ ;  and  is  orna- 
mented with  an  elegant  painting  of  Pro- 
metheus on  the  rock,  visited  by  the 
Oceanides. 

Dec.  19.  Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State 
Paper  office,  presented  to  the  Society 
copies  of  several  documents  relative  to 
Col.  George  Gunter,  of  Rackton,  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  memoir  of 
King  Charles  the  Second's  escape.  They 
were,  1.  An  inventory  of  the  Colonel  * 
real  property  and  debts,  and  amount  of 
fine  levied,  Aug.  16*6;  2.  Petition  of 
the  Colonel  to  the  Commissioners  for 
compounding  with  Delinquents,  praying 
to  be  admitted  to  his  composition,  Apn! 
1646;  and  3.  A  letter  from  Gen.  Sir 
Thos.  Fairfax  to  the  Commissioners,  in 
favour  of  Col.  Gunter. 

W.  R.  Hamilton,  esq.  communicated 
the  inscription  of  a  Greek  sepulchral 
stone,  recently  found  in  the  Savoy,  and 
presumed  to  be  one  of  the  Arundelian 
collection  of  marbles,  accidentally  there 
buried.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  Holland,  esq.  of  Montagu  Square. 
It  was  erected  by  Hermophilus  Strato  for 
himself,  his  foster-mother  (mmini)  Arc- 
toria  Onesime,  and  her  husband  and  son, 
both  named  Zosimus. 

Mr.  Hamilton  also  read  the  very  in- 
teresting introductory  essay  to  a  work  on 
Roman  Topography,  now  preparing  for 
the  press  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  It  is  di- 
rected to  show  the  groundlessness  of  that 
system  of  incredulity  on  the  early  history 
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of  Rome,  advanced  by  Beauderk,  and 
supported  by  the  learned  Niebuhr. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY* 

Dec.  7.  George  Buxton  Browne,  Esq. 
Las  appropriated  2,000/.  free  of  legacy 
duty,  part  of  a  bequest  left  to  him  in 
trust,  by  the  Rev.  John  Crosse,  late  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  **  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion,"  and  transfer- 
red the  said  sum  to  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  Three  Theolo- 
gical Scholarships,  to  be  called  "  The 
.Crosse  Scholarships,"  the  candidates  to 
be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  the  first  year 
from  their  degree ;  and  the  scholarships 
tenable  for  three  years.  The  first  elec- 
tion is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  one 
of  them  vacant  yearly  for  ever.  The  ex- 
amination to  turn  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  of  the  earlier  and  later  he- 
resies, and  such  other  subjects  of  usef  ul 
inquiry,  as  may  be  thought  most  likely  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  valuable  cha- 
racters, fitted  to  sustain  and  adorn  '« the 
cause  of  true  religion." 

Dec.  21.  The  subject  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's Gold  Medal,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
is  "  Delphi." 

The  subjects  for  the  Members'  Prizes 
are — for  the  Bachelors,  "  Quscnam  pne- 
cipue  sint  labentis  imperii  indicia?" — For 
the  Undergraduates,  "  Utenim  Servorura 
mamrmissio  in  Insulis  Indorum  Occiden- 
talium  confestim  facta,  plus  boni  aut  mali 
sccum  offerat?" 

The  subjects  for  Sir  William  Brown's 
medals  are — For  the  Greek  ode,  "  Ther- 
mopylae" For  the  Latin  ode,  "  Roma- 

nontm  monumcnta  in  Britannia  reperto." 
—  For  the  Epigrams,  «*  Prope  ad  sum- 
mum  prope  ad  cxitum." 

The  subject  for  the  Porson  Prise  is — 
Shakspeare,  King  Richard  the  Second, 
act  iii.  scene  2.    Beginning — 

JE\  Rich.  "  Know'st  thou  not. 

That  when  the  searrhiug  eye  of  heaven  it  hid ; 

And  ending— 

For  heaven  still  guards  the  right.'' 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  prize  subjects  for  the  ensuing  your 
are — For  graduates  in  Latin  or  English 
prose,  "  On  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  study  of  Political  Economy."  For 
undergraduates,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Eng- 
lish verse, "  Druida?." 


ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
{Continued  from  p.  461.) 
His  office  ofSfuriff. 

He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  his  post  of  Sheriff, 
and  sternly  maintained  it  when  any  one 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  it  with  more  fa- 


Water  Scott.  [Dec. 

miliarity  than  was  becoming.    On  one 

occasion,  it  is  said,  when  some  foreign 
prince  or  other, — I  rather  think  it  was 
the  Archduke  Nicholas,  now  Emperor  of 
Russia,— was  passing  through  Selkirk, 
the  populace,  anxious  to  look  on  a  live 
prince,  crowded  round  him  so  closely, 
that  Scott  in  vain  attempted  to  approach 
him ;  the  Poet's  patience  failed,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Room  foryour  Sheriff!  Room 
for  your  Sheriff ! "  he  pushed  and  elbowed 
the  gazers  impatiently  aside,  and  apolo- 
gized to  the  Prince  for  their  curiosity,—* 
Allan  Cunningham. 

His  impartiality  as  a  judge  is  so  well 
known  that  no  man,  either  rich  or  poor, 
ever  attempts  to  move  him  from  the  right 
onward  path.  If  he  have  a  feeling  of 
partiality  in  his  whole  disposition,  it  is 
for  the  poachers  and  fishers,  at  least  I 
know  that  they  all  think  he  has  a  fellow 
feeling  with  them.— Hogg,  in  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

His  love  of  Hcld-sports. 

He  has  a  little  of  the  old  outlaw  blood 
in  him,  and,  if  he  had  been  able,  would 
have  been  a  desperate  poacher  and  black- 
fisher.—  Hogg. 

He  loved  to  ride  in  a  short  coat,  with 
wide  trousers,  on  a  little  stout  galloway, 
and  the  steepest  hill  did  not  stop  him, 
nor  the  deepest  water  daunt  him.  It  was 
his  pleasure  moreover  to  walk  out  fre- 
quently among  his  plantations  with  a 
small  hatchet  and  band-saw,  with  which 
he  lopped  off  superfluous  boughs,  or  re- 
moved an  entire  tree,  when  it  was  marring 
the  growth  of  others. — Allan  Cunningham. 

In  the  last  note  to  Woodstock,  Sir 
Walter  relates  the  following  anecdote 
"  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know 
that  Bevis,  the  gallant  hound,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  active  of  the  ancient 
Highland  deer-hounds,  had  its  prototype 
of  a  dog  called  Maida,  the  gift  of  the  late 
chief  of  Glengarry  to  the  author.  A 
beautiful  sketch  of  him  was  made  by 
Edwin  Landseer,  and  afterwards  engraved. 
I  cannot  suppress  the  avowal  of  some 
personal  vanity  when  I  mention  that  a 
friend,  going  through  Munich,  picked  up 
a  common  snuff-box,  such  as  are  sold  for 
one  franc,  on  which  was  displayed  the 
form  of  his  veteran  favourite,  simply 
marked  as  Der  leblung  hund  von  Waller 
Scott.  Mr.  Landscer's  painting  is  at 
Blair- Adam,  the  property  of  my  venerable 
friend,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Com- 
missioner Adam." 

Reception  of  llsitors^  and  style  of  Conxxr- 
id  t  ion  m 

Sir  Walter's  extensive  hospitality  has 
been  already  noticed  in  p.  375 ;  but  it  is 
stated  that,  after  the  first  day,  his  visitors 
were  generally  left  to  seek"  their  morn- 
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ing^s  entertainment,  by  which  arrange- 
ments his  literary  hours  were  less  en- 
croached upon  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. 

The  writer  in  the  Penny  Magazine 
thus  describes  his  first  visit  to  Abbots- 
ford  in  the  autumn  of  1819. 

"  Exclusive  of  his  own  family,  be 
found  five  or  six  visitors,  some  like  him- 
self from  a  distance,  and  others  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood;  but  all  of 
them  early  and  intimate  friends  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  more  than  one  of  them  ho- 
nourably distinguished  by  name  in  his 
works.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  pro- 
bably, the  conversation  after  dinner  turned 
mucn  upon  his  earlier  days ;  bis  mode- 
rate success  as  a  barrister;  his  first  ef- 
forts in  literature;  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which 
induced  him  for  the  sake  of  70/.  to  part 
with  a  favourite  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  ;  and  many  similar  topics,  which, 
though  treated  chiefly  in  a  humorous  vein 
of  conversational  anecdote,  were  of  the 
highest  interest  as  connected  with  the 
personal  history  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
But  though  thus  talking  with  the  most 
delightful  openness  respecting  his  own 
career,  when  led  to  do  so  by  his  old  com- 
rades, he  evinced  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  egotistical  assumption  or  literary 
vanity.  Of  arrogance  or  .envy  he  seemed 
not  to  have  the  slightest  tinge  in  his 
composition;  and  be  spoke  much  and 
kindly  of  other  eminent  men  who  had 
been  his  companions  or  rivals  in  the  race 
of  life,  or  of  other  literary  ambition.  Some 
others  of  the  little  party  were  also  men 
of  conversational  talent;  but  the  object 
of  all.  as  if  by  tacit  agreement,  was  to 
draw  out  Scott  to  talk  of  •  bygone  times.' 
In  this  they  were  very  successful,  and  the 
result  was  an  intellectual  treat  of  the 
richest  and  most  racy  description — such 
as  those  only  who  have  seen  Sir  Walter 
in  his  happiest,  drollest,  and  most  com- 
municative moods  can  have  any  concep- 
tion of." 

I  visited  him  at  Abbotsford  about  the 
end  of  July  1831 ;  he  was  a  degree  more 
feeble  *than  1  had  ever  seen  him,  and  his 
voire  seemed  affected ;  not  so  his  activity 
of  fancy  and  surprising  resources  of  con- 
versation. He  told  anecdotes,  and  re- 
cited scraps  of  verse,  old  and  new,  always 
tending  to  illustrate  something  passing — 
Mian  tunningtiam. 

lie  never  entered  the  lists  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  a  champion  for  the  palm  of 
conversational  honour;  he  never  talked 
for  victory,  but  rather  to  amuse  and  pro- 
mote kindly  feelings ;  and  he  was  always 
remarkably  attentive  to  those  who  were 
diffident,  gently  encouraging  tbcm  and 
drawing  them  on  to  take  a  share  in  the 
conversation,  with  a  kindness  and  consi- 
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deration  that  was  truly  admirable—^Erfi*. 
burgh  Evening  Courant. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  lady 
having  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abbotsford,  and  being  anxious  to  be- 
hold its  owner,  sent  a  card  to  him,  stat- 
ing that  they  had  travelled  thither  from  a 
distant  part  of  England  on  purpose  to 
see  the  great  "  Lion  of  the  North,"  and 
requesting  the  honour  of  an  interview. 
Sir  Walter  immediately  returned  for  an- 
swer, that,  as  the  Lion  was  seen  to  the 
most  advantage  at  hit  feeding  hourt^  he 
would  be  happy  to  see  them  that  day  at 
dinner.  They  went  accordingly;  and,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  met  with  tne  greatest 
attention  and  hospitality.  —  Edinburgh 
Paper,  1827. 

General  Popularity. 

So  much  was  be  sought  after  while  he 
sat  to  Chantrey,  that  strangers  begged 
leave  to  stand  in  the  sculptor's  galleries, 
to  see  him  as  he  went  in  and  out. 

I  told  him  that  when  he  passed  through 
Oxford,  a  lady,  at  whose  house  he  took 
breakfast,  desirous  of  doing  him  all  ho- 
nour, borrowed  a  silver  tray  from  her 
neighbour,  who  lent  it  at  once,  tagging 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to  the  table  her- 
self, that  she  might  look  upon  the  author 
of  Waverley.  *'  The  highest  compliment,*' 
said  Sir  Walter,  44  I  ever  received,  was 
paid  me  by  a  soldier  of  the  Scots  Greys ; 
I  strove  to  get  down  to  Ahingdon.street 
on  the  Coronation  day,  and  applied  for 
help  to  a  sergeant  who  guarded  the  way; 
he  shook  his  head,  saying,  *  Countryman, 
I  can  't  help  you.'  I  wbis|>ered  my  name 
— his  face  kindled  up,  and  he  said,  •  Them 
by  G — d,  Sir,  you  shall  go  down !  '  he 
instantly  gave  me  un  escort." 

A  stranger  was  walking  before  his 
house  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  him  return  home ;  but  was  unex- 
pectedly called  in  by  the  lady  who  lived 
next  door  to  the  Poet.  The  houses  of 
Edinburgh  are  as  like  each  other  as 
bricks ;  and  Sir  Walter,  in  some  reverie 
or  abstraction  of  mind,  walked  up  the 
steps  of  the  house  in  which  the  stranger 
was.  He  no  sooner  saw  the  bonnet*  of 
three  or  four  boys  on  the  pegs  where  he 
was  about  to  hang  his  hat,  than  be  said 
loud  enough  for  us  to  hear  him,  Hey- 
dey !  here 's  ourc  mony  bairns'  bonnets 
for  the  house  to  be  mine !  "  and  apolo- 
gizing to  the  servant,  withdrew  hastily. — 
Xew  Montldy  Magazine,  Jan.  1831. 

When  on  his  way  to  Naples,  his  friends 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  not 
exerting  himself,  and  of  not  allowing  the 
objects  which  surrounded  him  to  excite 
his  strained  imagination,  he  replied, — 
44  You  may  as  well  put  a  kettle  of  water 
on  the  fire,  and  bid  it  not  boil." 


Anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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DESIGN  FOR  RAISING  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE,*  OR  OTHER  SUNKEN  V EASELS, 

BY  JAMES  WHITE,  ENGINEER,  PALACE  ROAD,  LAMBETH. 


Since  the  melancholy  loss  of  this  ill- 
fated  ship,  many  ingenious  designs  have 
doubtless  been  suggested,  and  various  plans 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  removal 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  merits  of 
such  inventions,  it  is  certain  that  very  few 
trials  have  been  made,  and  those  few 


have  entirely  failed.  The  proposed  plan, 
however,  which  brings  all  the  powers  of 
pneumatics  and  hydrostatics  into  ope- 
ration, if  acted  upon,  presents  every  pro- 
bability of  being  successful ;  and  thus  re- 
moving a  dangerous  obstruction  from  one 
of  the  most  important  roadsteads  in  the 
kingdom. 


The  figures  A  B  represent  the  eleva- 
tions of  two  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels, 
eighty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  iron  plate  about  one-eighth  part 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  strengthened  bv  deep 
Hunches  inside.  The  ends  are  of  a  spherical 
form,  as  shewn  in  the  elevations.  The  pro- 
jection from  the  section  C,  marked  rf,  re- 


presents an  air-chamber,  shown  in  the  ele- 
vations to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
cylinders.  Diametrically  opposite  the  air 
chamber  of  each  cylinder,  there  is  an 
opening  of  an  inch  wide  the  whole  length 
of  the  cylinder,  represented  by  the  dark 
place  in  the  section  C  at  c .  The  little 
projections  h  b,  in  the  elevations,  denote 


•  For  particulars  respecting  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  George  off  Spithcad,  in 
1782,  sec  vol.  Lit  p.  l^O.  In  vol.  Liv.  also  appears  an  engraved  plan  for  raising  her 
by  means  of  tour  vessels  laishcd  by  chains  to  the  wreck  at  low  wafer,  which,  on  the 
lining  of  the  tide,  were  to  raise  it  from  its  bed. 
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the  situations  of  valves  or  cocks,  to  allow 
the  air,  which  the  cylinders  contain,  to 
escape,  as  they  fill  at  the  opening  e  when 
sinking. 

The  air-chambers  d  are  calculated  to 
equalize  the  difference  of  weight  between 
the  iron  and  the  water  displaced  by  the 
cylinders  when  they  are  fairly  im merged 
with  the  chains  a,  and  grappling  irons  at- 
tached thereto.  The  cylinders  will  there- 
fore sink  with  the  cylindrical  part  full  of 
water,  and  the  chambers  full  of  air. 
When  the  water  is  to  be  expelled  from 
the  cylinders,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, the  pressure  from  the  air-cham- 
bers on  the  water  will  be  equal  the  whole 
length  of  the  cylinders. 

To  make  a  survey  of  the  situation  of 
the  ship,  and  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  cylinders, 
would  be  essentially  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary step.  Jf  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiry were  favourable,  the  work  might  go 
on ;  but  the  whole  of  the  operations  under 
water  I  propose  effecting  on  a  new  plan 
— a  method  whereby  the  depth  does  not 
materially  affect  the  workmen.  Had  I 
not  contemplated  something  of  this  sort, 
I  might  not  have  presumed  on  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  a  work  of  such  unparal- 
leled difficulty. 

Suppose  two  such  cylindrical  air-tight 
vessels  as  described  (to  be  made  at  Ports- 
mouth or  the  nearest  station  where  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  towed  to  Spithead 
roads,)  were  lowered  above  the  Royal 
George,  and  strongly  secured  thereto  by 
grappling  irons,  on  the  chains  marked  a, 
through  her  gun  ports,  or  otherwise,  as 
might  be  devised.  The  depth  to  which 
the  cylinders  should  be  lowered,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  not  be  more,  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  than  the  depth 
which  the  ship  has  sunk  in  the  sand.  By 
having  the  cylinders  as  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  possible,  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  agitation,  and  this  will 
loosen  the  ship  in  her  bed. 

The  cylinders  being  secured,  the  flex- 
ible tubes  c  are  connected  with  pumps 
worked  by  the  engines  of  two  steam-boats, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  powerful  in- 
jection of  air  is  forced  into  the  air-cham- 
bers of  the  cylinders,  and  the  water  which 
they  contain  expelled  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  bottom.  The  dark  place 
in  the  section  C,  at  the  top,  shows  the 
water  partly  expelled.  When  the  entire 
expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  effected, 
the  cylinders  will  obtain  a  buoyancy  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  the 
compressed  air  and  the  water  displaced 
— a  difference  that  will  rather  exceed 
than  be  under  three  thousand  tons? 

Although  the  Royal  George  may  still 
for  some  time  remain  immoveable,  if  the 
fastenings  can  be  made  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  strain  such  will  be  the  im- 


mense  power  of  the  cylinders,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  incessant  rolling  of  the 
waves,  that  the  ship  must  eventually 
break  up,  or  be  loosened  in  her  bed,  and 
recovered  entire  —  the  superincumbent 
pressure,  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
being  thus  effectually  overcome. 

In  the  event  of  the  ship  rising  from 
her  bed  entire,  the  cylinders  will  proba- 
bly ascend  to  some  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves.  The  cylinders  are 
then  to  be  towed  by  steam-boar*  into 
shallower  water,  and  the  ship  lowered  on 
chains  prepared  for  that  purpose;  after 
which  tne  cylinders  are  to  be  secured  to 
the  chains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
as  low  in  the  water  and  as  close  to  her 
sides  as  possible.  The  water  may  then 
be  expelled  from  the  cylinders,  as  in  the 
former  instance ;  when  it  is  presumed, 
with  the  cylinders  so  situated,  the  ship 
will  be  raised  above  water. 

If  we  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, a  monster  of  the  deep,  of  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  three  thousand  strong 
horses,  grappling  with  the  ship  day  and 
night,  without  a  moment's  intermission, 
little  doubt  would  be  entertained  as  to  the 
eventual  result ;  and  such,  it  is  presumed, 
would  be  the  mighty  power  of  the  appa- 
ratus here  proposed  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Royal  George. 

Few  subjects  in  mechanics  have  been 
pursued  with  more  research,  by  men  of 
science  and  practical  engineers,  than  the 
discovery  of  some  simple  and  efficient 
means  for  the  raising  of  great  weights. 
If  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  sunk  in  the 
Baltic  or  Mediterranean  seas,  where  there 
are  no  tides,  required  a  power  equal  to 
the  united  strength  of  three  thousand 
strong  horses  to  raise  her,  with  fastenings 
of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  strain, 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  any  other 
description  of  apparatus  practically  simple 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  the 
object. 

If  the  Royal  George  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  Spithead  roads,  (which  the  circum- 
stance of  a  buoy  denotes),  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  Admiralty  would  be  ready  to 
assist  in  its  removal.  To  dear  the  roads 
of  an  obstruction  which  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  mechanical  energies  of  half  a 
century,  is  no  unworthy  object  of  ambi- 
tion ;  but  to  raise  a  first-rate  man-of-war, 
with  all  the  available  treasure  therein 
contained,  over  which  the  deep  sea  has 
rolled  for  so  long  a  period,  cannot  be  less 
than  a  work  worthy  of  their  best  endea- 
vours. But  the  dread  of  failing  in  such  an 
attempt  does  certainly  justify  the  great- 
est caution  in  engaging  in  it.  It  is  for 
the  Admiralty  to  judge  whether  this  plan 
is  worthy  of  their  patronage.  Admitting 
it  is  not,  and  therefore  rejected,  must  the 
treasure  still  be  lost,  and  the  nuisance  still 
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remain,  because  the  task  of  removing  it  is 
too  Herculean  for  themselves  ?  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  expect,  in  testimony  of 
their  desire  to  promote  public  good,  that 
they  would  abandon  all  claim  over  the 
vessel,  and  consign  her  to  the  spirit  of 
public  enterprise  ?  If  such  liberality  ex- 
ist with  the  present  Commissioners,  I  en- 
tertain a  reasonable  hope,  some  time  next 
year,  that  the  Royal  George  will  be  above 
water  entire;  or  otherwise  broken  up,  and 
the  property  saved  in  detail,— a  work  of 
great  enterprise,  which  might  benefit  sci- 
ence, provide  employment  for  a  number 
of  individuals  while  it  lasted,  and  suffi- 
ciently remunerate  those  who  might  en- 
gage in  the  speculation.      J.  Whim. 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  LIBRARY. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  occupied 
nine  days  at  the  beginning  of  November 
in  Mr.  Evans's  sale-rooms  in  Pall-Mall. 

The  company  was  most  numerous,  in- 
cluding many  persons  of  rank,  and  others 
eminently  distinguished  in  literature: — 
Prince  CimitellL  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  M.P. 
Mr.  Hal  lam,  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  Mr. 
Wilks,  M.P.,  &c.  Many  of  the  books 
sold  extremely  well.  Sir  James,  like  the 
poet  Lucilius,  seems  to  have  considered 


his  books  as  the  faithful  depositories  of 
his  opinions.  In  "  Adolphus's  History 
of  George  the  Third"  is  this  critique  of 
the  work: — u  A  mere  apology  for  the 
reign,  a  Treasury  pamphlet  in  three 
volumes,  but  more  decent  and  specious 
than  GifFord;**  and  on  the  margin  in 
numerous  places  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
the  words  "stuff!"  "What  does  he 
mean  ?  "  &c.  Burke's  character  is  summed 
up,  "elegant,  acute,  verbose,  vague."  It 
was  sold  for  \L[  lis.  6d.  In  "Brodie*s 
British  Empire  "are  numerous  calcula- 
tions on  the  decrease  of  crime  in  the 
present  century,  as  compared  with  earlier 
apes  of  our  history.  In  a  volume  of  Ben- 
tham's  works  he  has  recorded  that  it  was 
presented  to  him  whilst  dining  tctc~a-tc1e 
with  the  great  reformer. 

The  Antijacobin,  2  vols.,  with  the 
names  annexed  to  some  of  the  poems, 
from  Mr.  Canning's  copy  in  MS.,  pro- 
duced 3L  St. ;  and  Alfieri's  Tragedie  scelte 
da  Montucci,  3  vols,  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1812,  a  present  from  Lord  By- 
ron to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  with  an  inte- 
resting autograph  inscription  by  Lord 
Byron,  was  bought  by  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wilks,  M.P.)  for  four  guineas 
and  a  half.  The  library,  upon  the  whole, 
was  not  a  very  valuable  oi 
collection. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY  Of  ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov.  29.  Hudson  Gurney,  esq^.  V.  P. 
—A  Comparison  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land and  part  of  France,  by  Thomas 
Rickman,  esq.  was  read,  preparatory  to 
some  further  communication  from  that 
gentleman  of  his  recent  architectural  ob- 
servations in  Normandy,  &c.  In  this 
paper  he  took  a  rapid  but  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  several  styles,  from  the  first 
employment  of  the  Roman  architecture 
in  England,  to  the  period  when  the  Italian 
style  was  again  imported.  He  thinks  it 
probable  (regarding  the  tympanum  of  the 
Temple  of  Bath  as  the  best  fragment) 
that  nothing  very  good  of  Roman  work 
ever  existed  in  Britain.  With  regard  to 
Saxon  work,  he  remarked,  that,  although 
Stukeley  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  the 
students  of  their  day,  had  been  too  ready 
to  admit  Saxon  dates  to  our  ancient  struc- 
tures, there  had  of  late  years  been,  on  the 
contrary,  too  great  and  total  a  rejection  of 
that  idea.  The  number  of  churches  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book  is  alone  a  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  some  of  them  are 
still  remaining.  After  casually  noticing 
the  rude  and  somewhat  inexplicable 
churches  of  Brixworth,  Earls  Barton, 
Barton-on-the.  Hiunber,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  some  others,  in  which  Roman 
work  or  materials  are  remarkable,  be  fixed 


the  era  1000  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  style;  which  is  characterised  by 
round  arches,  square  piers,  and  imposts, 
of  which  a  good  example  is  at  Kirkdale. 
In  Lincoln  cathedral  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  early  and  late  Norman. 
The  square  pillar  was  next  made  round ; 
secondly,  reduced  in  size;  and  thirdly, 
assumed  an  octagon  form.  In  the  en- 
richments we  discover  the  first  formation 
of  the  pointed  arch  by  the  intersection  of 
semicircular  tracery.  The  Norman  forms 
are  seen  with  Early  English  details;  and 
the  Early  English  forms  with  Norman  de- 
tails. In  the  Early  English  style  the 
Norman  square  pier  with  shafts  is  coo- 
verted  into  a  cluster  of  shafts.  After 
noticing  the  doors,  windows,  and  orna- 
ments of  this  style,  Mr.  Rickman  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  the  commencement 
of  the  Decorated  style  may  be  fixed  about 
the  year  1300;  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York 
and  Newstead  Abbey  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  transition  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated.  At  this  period  the  windows 
became  very  large,  and  the  tracery  very 
various  and  beautiful ;  there  is  one  win- 
dow at  Carlisle  of  so  many  as  nine  lights, 
and  it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  kind.  The 
Decorated  style  is  the  most  difficult 
to  imitate,  and  equally  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Good  examples  are  the  naves 
of  York  and  Exeter  cathedrals,  and  the 
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4-iiurch  of  Hedington,  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III-  was 
the  period  when  Gothic  architecture  at- 
tained its  summit  of  skill  and  elegance. 
The  Perpendicular  style  may  be  fixed  to 
commence  about  1400.  An  early  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  great  window  of 
Westminster  Hall,  built  by  Richard  II.  ; 
a  late  one  in  the  neighbouring  edifice  of 
Henry  VII/s  chapel.  The  arch  grew 
flatter  until  it  subsided  into  the  square- 
headed  labels  of  the  Tudor  age.  The 
true  Pointed  style  was  mostly  gone  early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  until 
within  these  few  years  the  attempts  at 
restoration  have  been  generally  very  bar- 
barous. 

Henry  Ellis,  esq.  Sec.  communicated 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  Lord  Paulett,  her  Majesty's  Comp- 
troller and  Treasurer  of  the  household, 
and  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
written  in  the  year  1571,  and  giving  her 
Majesty  a  history  of  the  debt  under  which 
she  then  laboured.  He  ascribes  its  origin 
to  the  extravagance  of  her  father :  stating, 
that  on  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  it  w  an 
discussed  in  the  council  whether  the 
young  king  should  be  educated  *'  in 
worldly  wisdom,"  or  in  pleasures  and 
amusements ;  when  the  sage  counsellors, 
anxious  to  retain  their  places,  decided 
upon  the  latter  cause,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  debt,  which  was  in- 
creased in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
on  subsequent  occasions. 

Dec.  6.    H.  Hallam,  esq.  V.  P  The 

following  gentlemen  were  elected  foreign 
members  of  the  Society:  M.  de  Cau- 
mont,  Secretary  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Normandy ;  M.  de  Gerville,  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
France,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Caen ; 
M.  Licquet,  keeper  of  the  public  library 
at  Rouen;  and  Professor  C.  Ottofred 
Muller,  of  Gottingen. 

John  Smith,  esq.  presented  casts  of  six- 
teen archiepiscopal  and  other  official  seals 
of  Glasgow;  also  a  copy  of  "  Burgh  Re- 
cords" of  that  city,  1673- 1581,  which  he 
has  recently  edited,  in  4to.  for  the  Mait- 
land  Club,  of  which  he  is  Secretary. 

Richard  William  Hamilton,  esq.  V.P. 
communicated  a  list  aud  sketches  of  the 
Roman  and  British  remains  exhibited  at 
a  place  called  the  Roman  Pavement,  near 
Lancing,  iu  Sussex;  several  of  which 
have  been  already  engraved  in  our  vols. 
G  ii.  17;  CI.  i.  809. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  dissertation 
from  W.  R.  Whatton,  esq.  F.S.A.  on 
the  inscribed  Roman  altar  found  in  May 
last  at  Manchester  (see  pp.  359,  421); 
shewing  that  it  afforded  information  not 
before  known  relative  to  the  services  of 
the  Roman  auxiliaries  in  Britain.  Mr. 

Gent.  Mao.  December,  1832. 


Whatton,  however,  is  clearly  wrong  in 
reading  rhetor,  instead  of  metor.  The 
M  is  very  plain,  although  its  upper  portion 
is  broken  off.  The  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion not  fractured  remains  quite  perfect ; 
and.  as  there  was  a  misprint  and  some 
incorrect  position  of  the  letters  in  the  copy 
we  first  gave,  we  subjoin  a  correct  tran- 
script. Of  a  line  which  probably  contained 
the  name  of  the  deity,  only  a  few  traces 
occur;  then  follow  the  ends  of  two 
lines: 

rosL 

VEXIL 
. .  METOR.  E  r 
NORICOR. 
V.S.S.  LL.M 

The  inscription  has  been  printed  in 
Mr.  Haines's  new  History  of  Lancashire, 
vol  II.  p.  160,  and  explained, — nius 
Imp.  olim  signifer  legio  vexillatiouis 
praetorians,  &c  but  the  disputed  ic  is 
clearly  neither  pr  nor  rh. 

Mr.  Whatton  agrees  with  our  cor- 
respondent A.  J.  K.  in  his  account  of 
the  Norici.  Noricum  formed  a  part  of 
the  modern  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  ex- 
tended between  the  Danube  and  part  of 
the  Alps  and  Vindelitia.  Its  savage  in- 
habitants, who  were  once  governed  by 
kings,  made  many  incursions  upon  the 
Romans,  and  were  at  last  conquered  un- 
der Tiberius,  and  the  country  became  a 
dependent  province.  In  the  reign  of 
Dioclewan,  Noricum  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Ripense  and  Mediterraneum. 
Horace  (Ode  16,  lib.  l)  alludes  either 
to  the  valour  of  the  Norican  soldier  or  the 
excellence  of  the  steel  of  his  country,  iu 
the  words — 


-quas  neque  Noricus 


Detenet 

The  termination— metoei'm  still  remains 
a  matter  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  anti- 
quaries. A.  J.K.  inclines  to  think  it  might 
be  read  Nemetorum.    The  Nemete*  were 
the  German  tribe  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Annal.  lib.  xjl).    They  were  seated  at 
Spire,  on  the  Rhine ;  but  there  might  be 
other  communities  so  uatied,the  derivation 
being  synonymous  with  that  of  Novio. 
magi,  &c.    Or  might  not  Beamed  be  a 
latinized  form  of  appellation  for  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  ancient  Bohemia?  While 
Rbcctia  was  on  the  south  of  Noricum  Mt- 
diterraneum,  it  will  be  observed  that  Bo- 
hemia lay  immediately  contiguous  to 
Noricum  Kipcnsc  o.i  the  north.  Our  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Howartb  informs  us  that 
near  the  same  place  as  the  altar  was  found 
the  fragment  ot  a  brick,  or  tile,  impressed 
with  this  inscription  entire,  C  m.  BR. 
which  we  thin*  is  to  be  read,  Cohors 
Tenia  Britanniorum. 

Dec  13.    R.  W.  Hamilton,  V.  P  

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
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Fellows  of  the  Society :  John  Clayton 
Freeling,  esq.  of  York-place;  the  Rev. 
David  Williams  D-C.L.  Head  Master  of 
Winchester  School;  and  John  Pellie 
Atkins,  esq.  of  Wal brook. 

The  reading  was  then  commenced  of 
an  elaborate  and  able  paper  by  Rev.  John 
Hat  hurst  Deane,  F.S.  A.  on  the  Druidical 
temples  called  Dracontia,  in  illustration 
of  a  large  plan  which  was  exhibited  of  the 
vast  serpentine   temple  of  Carnac  in 
Britanny.    In  his  introductory  observa- 
tions  Mr.  Deane  observed,  that  the  forms 
of  ancient  temples  were  in  several  in- 
stances symbolic  of  the  object  of  their 
worship;  the  temples  of  the  Sun  were 
round ;  those  of  the  ophite  divinity  ser- 
pentine; whilst  the  Christians  adopted 
the  cross*    When  the  circular  and  ser- 
pentine forms  are  found  in  combination 
(as  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire),  the  solar 
superstition  superseded  the  latter,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  several  memorials 
remain,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
story  of  the  conquest  of  Python  by 
Apollo  at  Delphi.    Indeed,  the  name  of 
Apollo  has  been  plausibly  derived  from 
this  combination  of  creeds,  Oph-hel.  It 
has  been  generally  remarked  bow  many 
of  ancient  religious  practices  have  lin- 

Eered  and  combined  with  those  which 
ave  succeeded  them;  and  the  places 
once  consecrated  to  worship  have  usually 
been  retained  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
particularly  obvious  at  Rome;  and  in 
Britanny  (says  Mr.  Deane)  many of  these 
inveterate  primeval  customs  still  mingle 
with  Christianity.  After  these  and  other 
introductory  observations,  Mr.  Deane 
proceeded  to  notice  the  principal  Dra- 
contia in  Britain:  1.  Abury;  2.  Stanton 
Drew ;  3.  Several  small  temples  on  Dart- 
moor; 4.  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  the 
most  extensive  in  England,  stretching 
over  seven  miles;  and  others  in  Derby- 
shire, in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  &c.  None  of 
these,  however,  have  more  than  two  pa- 
rallel lines  of  stones,  whereas  at  Carnac 
there  are  eleven. 

Before  adjourning  the  meeting,  the 
Vice-President  read  a  hasty  notice  he  had 
received  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Gell,  dated  the  12th  of  Nov.  announcing 
the  long-expected  discovery  of  the  port  of 
Pompeii,  and  the  masts  of  about  thirty 
Teasels,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be 


found  lying  on  their  aides  aa  overwhelmed 
by  the  volcanic  matter.  Col.  Robinson, 
in  boring,  has  also  discovered  an  artesian 
well  of  mineral  water,  stronger  than  the 
seltzer;  and  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree 
in  perfect  preservation.  A  drawing  was 
likewise  shown  of  a  picture  supposed 
to  be  the  death  of  Darius,  and  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  antique  painting 
hitherto  found. 

Dec.  2a  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  chair — 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society:  the  Rev.  William 
Whewell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge;  John  Holmes, 
Esq.  of  Guilford-street ;  and  Henry  Cor- 
bould,  Esq.  of  Crescent-place,  Burton- 
crescent. 

Mr.  Deane's  description  of  Carnac, 
illustrated  by  a  lurge  and  complete  plan 
made  by  a  surveyor  of  Exeter,  was  read  to 
the  meeting.  The  whole  length  of  the 
temple,  in  its  presumed  serpentine  path, 
is  ot  the  amazing  extent  of  eight  miles  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  two  extremities  that  the 
regular  lines  of  stones  exist,  so  that  some 
sceptical  persons  may  doubt  whether  these 
are  not  two  distinct  temples,  and  the 
connection  imaginary.  We  understand 
that  the  whole  country  is  strewn  with  the 
immense  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the 
temples  are  constructed;  and  near  the 
course  of  the  line  surveyed  are  several  hills 
or  tumuli,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
serpentine  path.  The  most  extraordinary 
discovery  is  that  of  presumed  altars  for 
human  sacrifices,  in  which  is  a  cavity 
exactly  fitting  a  man's  shoulders,  a  deeper 
hole  for  the  head,  and  a  channel  which 
might  carry  away  the  blood  from  the 
jugular  vein  to  a  vessel  held  below.  One 
of  these  was  seen  entire,  and  another 
broken.  The  church  of  Carnac  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Cornelius,  to  whom  a  popular 
legend  ascribes  the  miraculous  mutation 
of  the  pagan  idolaters  of  the  country  into 
the  stones  of  this  stupendous  structure. 
On  a  contiguous  mound  is  also  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which,  it  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Deane,  may  have  been 
allusive  to  his  battle  with  the  dragon 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
similar  legends  connected  with  several 
other  saints  may  have  originated  from 
the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  preachers 
over  the  Druidical  or  serpent  worship. 


SELECT  POETRY. 


RHYMES  IN  SEASON. 

By  Mas.  Carey. 

Farew  ell,  old  Y cur,  thy  work  is  done — 
See  !  thy  last  sand  is  nearly  run— 
And  hark !  that  solemn  midnight  bell ! 
It  strikes— it  ceases — Fare  thee  well ! 


Thon'rt  gone !— and  now  from  ev*ry 
steeple 

(Jarring  the  nerves  of  studious  people) 
The  bells  ring  out,  and  seem  to  say — 
"  Mortals,  be  merry  while  you  may, 
And  usher  in  the  new-born  year 
With  song  and  dance  and  social  cheer." 
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It  comes  while  Time  glides  noiseless 
by- 

A  nd  now  men  raise  the  wine-cup  high ; 
And  hands  are  joined,  and  lips  express 
Kind  hopes  for  future  happiness- 
Hopes  that,  when  breath'd  in  accents  dear, 
Seem  to  foretell  a  happy  year. 

**  A  bappy  year!"  Alas!— But  stay- 
Pleasure's  the  word— Sad  thoughts  away! 
Why  should  I  sigh  and  moralise, 
And  he  unreasonably  wise? 
Why  quote,  as  new,  saws  trite  and  stale, 
And  tedious  as  a  nurse's  tale? 
We  need  them  not— they  only  show 
<  As  all  in  turn  are  doom'd  to  know) 
That  life's  vicissitudes  are  various, 
And  all  its  blessings  most  precarious — 
That  youth's  fresh  roses  quickly  fade- 
That  trusting  hearts  are  oft  betray*d— 
That  Fortune  (like  some  dames  of  earth) 
Prefers  bold  knaves  to  men  of  worth- 
That  ••••   But  of  such  dull  truths 

enow ! — 
Reader,  I  ween  thoul't  say  so  too. 

.   Ah  roe !  I  would  the  power  were  mine 
A  fresh  and  brilliant  wreath  to  twine- 
Rich  in  the  sweetest,  fairest  flow'rs 
That  bloom  amid  Parnassian  bow'rs— 
Flow'rs  that,  defying  stain  or  blight, 
Grow  'neath  the  touch  of  Time 
bright 

But  vain  the  wish — 'Tis  not  for 
To  win  thy  meed,  fair  Poesy! 
Scarce  can  I  hope  my  humble  lay 
May  wile  a  vacant  hour  away. 
Or — when  I  wish,  in  strain  sincere, 
My  readers  all  a  happy  year — 
That  one  warm  heart  will  breathe  for  me 


The 


of  sympathy. 


But  whither,  Fancy,  wouldst  thou  stray? 
Return — our  theme  is  New- Year's  Day — 
Return,  and  by  thy  magic  pow'r 
Transport  me  in  this  festive  hour 
To  scenes  where  friends  and  kindred  meet 
In  splendid  dome,  or  cottage  neat — 
Where  sumptuous  banquets  crown  the 


Or  lowly  housewife  spreads  her  hoard- 
Where  Beauty  wears  tier  proudest  mien, 
Or  rustics  bail  their  village  queen- 
Where  all,  of  high  or  low  degree, 
Join  in  the  joyous  revelry, 
Give  to  the  winds  all  thoughts  of  sorrow, 
And  bid  dull  Care  look  in  to-morrow. 

Fancy,  full  many  a  year  has  flown 
Since  first  I  deem'd  thee  all  my  own, 
Since  first,  a  lonely,  musing  child, 
I  strove  to  sketch  thy  visions  wild — 
And  still  (though  soon  my  fate  severe 
DispelPd  the  charm  to  feeling  dear) 
Still— when  thou deign'st,  in  lively  mood, 
To  cheer  my  dreary  solitude— 


'Tis  sweet,  me  thinks,  to  rove  with  thee 
Far  from  life's  dull  reality, 
And— while  thy  magic  pencil  traces 
Bright  scenes,  bright  smiles,  and  lovely 


Lose  in  the  bliss  thy  dreams  bestow 
The  aching  sense  of  certain  woe. 


A  WINTER'S  HYMN. 
From  the  With  Psalm. 

TO  God,  though  dark  the  wintry  hour, 
Let  all  creation  bow  the  knee ; 

O  Man,  observe  His  mighty  power, 
O  Christian,  mark  His  love  to  thee. 

Hath  He  not  made  thy  dwelling  sure, 
Tby  home  with  joyous  children  stored. 

Thy  warm  hearth  graced  with  peace  secure, 
With  smiling  plenty  biesa'd  thy  board? 

Whilst,  hark !  abroad  a  Voice  is  sent, 
Quick  is  that  awful  Voice  convey'd, 

By  Nature  heard  with  ear  intent, 
And,  soon  as  heard,  at  once  obey'd. 

Snow  falls  like  wool,  an  ashy  pall 
The  frost  o'ercanopies  the  ground, 

A  pebbly  shower  the  hailstones  fall, 
In  chains  of  ice  the  streams  are  bound. 

Again  that  causal  Voice  is  heard, 
How  great  the  change  on  Nature's 
brow! 

'Tis  all  dissolved !  and  at  His  word, 
•    Snow,  frost,  and  ice  are  vanish'd  now. 

He  breathes  his  winds,  the  waters  flow, 
The  verdant  fields  again  appear, 

All  life  exults,  the  flowrets  blow. 
And  the  glad  sun  renews  the  year. 

Then,  Christian,  mark  God's  love  to  thee* 
Adore,  mankind,  His  mighty  power, 

Let  all  creation  bow  the  knee 

To  God,  though  durk  the  wintry  hour. 

J.  G.  N. 


THE   SOCIAL  CUP. 
Bif  Henky  Bbandreth. 
ONCE  more  where  the  goblets  are  flow- 
ing. 

Unheedful  of  sorrow  we  meet ; 
And  rudely  the  winds  must  be  blowing, 

If  each  at  the  board  quit  his  seat. 
Our  locks  Time  away  may  be  stealing, 

But  he  never  can  make  us  regret 
That,  careless  of  each  darker  feeling, 

Here  again,  once  again  we  are  met. 

The  soldier  may  fight—'tis  his  duty; 

O'er  ocean  the  sailor  may  roam ; 
But  are  there  not  wine,  mirth,  and  beauty, 

For  those  that  are  stationed  at  home? 
Then,  come,  let  us  drink  and  be  merry— 

Bright  hours  are  iu  store  for  us  yet— 
For  care  in  oblivion  to  bury, 

Here  again,  once  again  we  are  met. 
Dec.  1832. 
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FOREIG1 

TBS  NETHERLANDS. 

The  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  at  length 
fullen.  Gen.  Chasse  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  24th  Dec.  The 
events  which  led  to  this  important  result 
may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated. 

In  our  last  Number,  p.  467,  we  men- 
tioned the  investiture  of  the  citadel  by 
the  French  troops,  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
signed  between  England  and  France. 
On  the  30th  of  Nov.  a  summons  was 
forwarded  by  the  French  Marshal  to 
Gen.  Chasse"  to  surrender  the  fortress  of 
Antwerp,  in  the  name  of  the  two  coercing 
powers,  England  and  France,    k  was  at 
the  same  time  intimated,  that,  should  the 
Dutch  fire  on  the  City  of  Antwerp,  an 
equivalent  indemnity  would  be  exacted 
for  the  damage  thereby  occasioned.  Ge- 
neral Chass6  peremptorily  refused  to  sur- 
render the  fort,  and  declared  his  intention 
•f  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
•  After  some  negociation,  however,  it  was 
settled  that  the  city  should  be  considered 
neutral;  and  that,  so  long  as  it  abstained 
from  attack,  it  should  be  unmolested  by 
the  guns  of  the  citadeL    On  the  4th  of 
Dec.  the  French,  having  dug  their  en- 
trenchments and  prepared   their  great 
guns  and  mortars,  opened  a  fire  in  volleys 
with  about  100  pieces.    The  Dutch  re- 
turned it  with  great  spirit,  and  many  of 
the  French  were  killed  and  wounded.' 
On  the  7th,  the  besieging  forces  made 
an  attempt  to  take  by  storm  the  Lunette 
St.  Laurent,  an  outwork  of  the  citadel, 
but  were  repulsed  with  some  slaughter. 
On  the  13tb,  however,  after  a  long  can- 
nonade on  both  sides,  and  a  destructive 
fire  of  musquetry  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  the  French  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting two  mines  at  the  foot  of  the 
works  of  the  fort.    They  fired  them  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning: 
and  two  walls  fell.    The  besiegers  imme- 
diately rushed  towards  the  fort,  occupied 
by  about  200  Dutch.    After  a  short  re- 
sistance, the  besieged,  surprised  by  the 
explosion  of  the  mines,  abandoned  the 
fort  to  the  French.    About  100  men 
made  their  way  into  the  citadel ;  but  2 
officers  and  61  subalterns  and  privates 
were  taken  prisoners.   As  to  the  Dutch 
operations  on  the  Scheldt,  the  ships  of  war 
and  flotilla  had  been  employed  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th,  in  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  Kruisschans,  the  Perle, 
St  Marie,  and  other  forts  occupied  by  the 
French.    There  was  some  severe  fighting 
on  the  12th  between  the  Dutch  fleet  and 
the  Kruisschans,  in  which  several  shots 
from  the  fort  struck  the  Eurydiee,  the 
flag-ship,  and  by  a  grenade  which  burst 
on  the  deck,  the  Rear- Admiral  was  killed, 
and  another  officer  severely  wounded. 
The  interior  of  the  citadel  having  at 
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length  been  laid  in  ruins,  and  a  breachV 
effected  by  the  besiegers  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  the  fort  by  storm.  Gem 
Chasse,  on  t  be  23d  of  Dec,  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate. After  some  preliminary  nego- 
tiations, Marshal  Gerard  demanded  that 
Lillo  and  Liefkenshock,  with  all  the  forts 
and  dependencies  of  the  citadel,  should  be 
given  up,  when  the  garrison  would  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  citadel  with  all  the 
honours  of  war ;  or,  that  the  dependen- 
cies only  should  be  given  up,  and  the  gar- 
rison remain  prisoners  of  war,  until  the 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshock  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Belgians.  Chasse  accepted 
the  latter  condition,  and  the  capitulation 
was  signed  on  the  24th,  by  which  tbe 
Belgians  were  to  take  possesion  of  the 
out-posts  of  the  gates  of  the  Esplanade 
and  Secours ;  and  the  Tete  de  Flandre* 
forts  Burghtand  D'Austruwil,  were  to  be 
evacuated. 

SPAIN. 

The  Madrid  Gazettes  contain  various 
decrees  of  the  Queen,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  One  directs  him 
to  prepare  a  project  for  effecting  aH  pos- 
sible reforms  in  the  expenditure.  A  se- 
cond orders  that  all  payments  on  account 
of  the  several  departments  of  State  and 
Government  shall  hereafter  issue  from 
the  Treasury,  direct  under  tbe  signature 
and  responsibility  of  the  same  Minister, 
instead  of  there  being,  as  heretofore,  a 
separate  budget  or  allocation  of  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  each  office.  A  third  de- 
crees the  formation  of  a  new  department, 
a  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Felicitations 
continued  to  be  addressed  to  the  King, 
on  his  recovery  and  change  of  system, 
from  various  cities  and  authorities. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  struggle  between  the  troops  of 
Pedro  and  Don  Miguel  still  remains  in 
the  same  state  of  uncertainty.  The  Mi- 
guelite  forces  have  erected  batteries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  which  give  them  the 
power  of  harassing  the  constitutional 
troops,  and  distressing  the  people  of 
Oporto  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of 

Erovision.    Some  occasional  sorties  have 
een  made  by  Pedro's  troops,  but  without 
any  important  results. 

The  Lisbon  Gazette  of  tbe  24th  Nov. 
states,  that  the  British  Consul  had  pro- 
tested against  the  firing  on  his  Majesty's 
cutter  Raven,  and  that  General  Santa 
Martha  had  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  batteries,  on  the 

S round  that,  as  the  blockade  of  the  Douro 
ad  been  proclaimed  and  recognized,  he 
had  a  right  to  fire  on  all  ships  attempting 
to  break  it,  either  from  accident  or  design. 
Several  vessels  with  supplies  from  Lon- 
don, have  returned. 
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8T.  ALBAN*8  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  progress  of  the  repairs  of  this 
magnificent  structure  is  encouraging.  The 
restoration  of  the  part  which  had  actually 
fallen  has  been  effected  at  an  expense  un- 
der 350/.  The  estimate  for  the  repair  of 
so  much  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  as  is  in  a 
dangerous  state  is  under  750/.;  and  this 
estimate  having  been  approved  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers,  the  repairs  are  now 
in  progress.  During  this  work,  Mr.  Cot- 
tingham  has  opened  twenty  windows, 
which  had  been  rudely  closed  with  com- 
mon brickwork  for  many  generations; 
and  the  flood  of  light  thus  thrown  into 
the  church  has  heightened  the  splendour 
of  the  celebrated  ceiling,  and  greatly  im- 

S roved  the  general  effect.  Mr.  Cotting. 
am  bas  made  a  minute  survey  of  the 
church;  and  reported,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember,  that  its  foundations,  walls,  and 
main  arches  are  in  so  substantial  a  state 
as  to  last  for  centuries,  with  a  very  tri- 
lling repair;  but  that  the  roofs  of  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  are  extremely  insecure, 
the  ends  of  many  of  the  main  timbers 
being  so  rotten  as  to  lose  their  geometri- 
cal bond  and  dependence  on  the  walls: 
the  great  window  of  the  north  transept, 
and  several  of  the  minor  windows,  were 
also  reported  to  be  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Mr.  Cottingbam  estimates  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  putting  the  fabric  into  a  substan- 
tial repair  at  5,700*.,— scarcely  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  pre- 
viously estimated.  The  present  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  is  about  2000/. 

The  whole  empire  bas  been  occupied 
in  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  favourable  to 
the  Ministers— the  ultra  Tories  and  Ra- 
dicals having  been  in  most  instances  sig- 
nally defeuted,  particularly  in  the  new 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  In  our  Supple- 
ment Number  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  list.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  inserted  44  A  comparative  view 
of  the  Representation  of  England  and 
Wales,  before  and  since  the  Reform 
Act,"  see  p.  496. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  lately  let  a  large  piece  of 
land  in  the  Regent's- park,  between  York- 
terrace  and  Jenkins's  nursery-ground,  for 
an  archery-ground,  consisting  of  five  acres. 
A  great  number  of  workmen  have  already 
commenced  erecting  a  high  turf  barrier 
for  the  butts.  Several  plantations  are 
being  cleared  away,  and  the  land  levelled, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  gravel  walks, 
new  shrubberies,  &c. ;  and  two  or  three 
houses  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
of  the  subscribers.     The  ap- 


proach will  be  over  the  bridge  fronting 
St  Marylebone  new  church. 

AW.  1 1.  The  new  church  on  Saffron- 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  mother  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  numerous  congregation. 

Nov.  27.  Early  this  morning  a  most 
extensive  and  destructive  fire  broke  out 
in  the  paint  lofts  of  the  extensive  coach 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Turrell,  in  Long 
Acre,  nearly  opposite  Rose-street;  and, 
owing  to  the  inflammable  description  of 
the  stock,  the  devouring  element  spread 
with  overwhelming  devastation.  By  four 
o'clock  there  were  at  least  fourteen  houses 
on  fire  from  top  to  bottom. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

DRl'RY  LANE. 

Nov.  24.  A  new  piece  in  two  acts, 
called  St.  Patrick's  Eve,  or  tfte  Order  of 
the  Day,  from  the  pen  of  Power,  was  pro- 
duced. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  camp 
of  Frederick  IL,  and  the  plot,  which  is 
very  simple,  mainly  depends  on  the  viola- 
tion of  an  order  which  fYederick  had 
issued  against  lights  being  seen  in  the 
camp  under  pain  of  death.  There  was 
some  good  scenery  and  music,  and  the 
piece  was  well  received. 

Dec.  4.  A  new  comedy  by  Don  Teles- 
foro  de  Trueba,  entitled  Men  of  Pleasure, 
was  brought  forward.  The  piece  was  full 
of  match-making  and  matrimony,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  produced  much  laugh- 
ter. The  piece  was  completely  success* 
ful,  and  announced  for  repetition. 

Dee.  18L  An  operatic  piece,  called 
Win  her  and  Wear  her,  was  introduced. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mere  conversion,  by 
Mr.  Beazley,  of  one  species  of  drama 
into  another— being  evidently  taken  from 
the  comedy  of  44  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife."  There  was  much  novelty  in  the 
attempt,  though  on  being  announced  for 
repetition  it  did  not  receive  unanimous 
approbation. 

Dec.  26.  A  Christmas  Pantomime,  as 
usual,  was  brought  forward,  entitled  Harle- 
quin Traveller,  or  the  World  Inside  out. 
There  was  some  novelty  in  the  plot,  as 
well  as  pantomimic  effect,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced for  repetition  with  loud  applause. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Dec  1.  A  petite  comedy,  in  one  act, 
called  The  Irish  Wife,  was  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Dec.  26.  The  Christmas  Pantomime 
was  entitled  Puts  in  Boots.  The  tricks 
and  transformations  were  ingenious  and 
wonderful;  the  scenery  and  dresses  were 
remarkably  splendid ;  and  the  piece  was 
announced  for  repetition  without  a  dis- 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  Ac. 
Gazette  Promotions. 


Not.  19.  Edward  Hart  Talk,  and  Marmaduke 
Hart  Talk,  minor*,  ton*  of  Chat.  Augustas  Talk, 
of  Duke-street,  Westminster,  to  ate  the  name  and 
In  at  trie  anna  of  Hart. 

Nov.  «3.  Vice  Adm.  Sir  Chss.  Rowley,  to  fee 
•  Graom  of  Ins  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Lord  Elphinstone,  to  be  a  Lord  of  hU  Majesty'* 
Bedchamber. 

Not  90.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Leader  Maberly,  to 
fee  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Lu-ut .-Col.  C.  K . 
Fox,  to  be  Surveyor-general. 

Dec.  3.  Koighud,  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Cour- 
teaay  Boyle,  K.C.H. 

Dec.  4.  Royal  Horse  Guards,  brevet  Major 
E.  W.  Boavene,  to  be  Major  and  Lieut.-Col. 

38th  Foot,  Cant.  G.Cairoes,  to  fee  Major.— 7Stb 
Foot,  Capt.  W.  Nelson  Hutchinson,  to  be  Major. 
— «9th  Foot,  brer.  Maj.  G.  E.  Jones,  to  fee  Major. 

Dec.  7.  H0th  Foot,  Major-Geo.  W.  G.  Lord 
Hams,  to  fee  Colonel. 

.Dec.  II.  8umtooned  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  as  Baton  Howland,  of 
8treatham,  co.  Surrey;  the  Earl  of  Uxbridgc,  as 
Baron  Paget,  of  Beaudesert,  co.  Stafford;  and 
Lord  Grey,  as  Baron  Grey,  of  Groby,  co.  Leicester. 

Edward  Smith  Stanley,  esq.  (commonly  called 
I*ord  Stanley)  created  by  patent 
of  Bickerstaffe,  co.  Lancaster. 

The*.  Jas.  Barclay  de  Mountenay,  of  Ch« 
esq.  to  fee  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Dec.  13.  Jas.  Alex.  Stewart  Mackensie,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of  India, vice  T.  B. 
Macau  I  ay,  esq. 

Dec.  14.  Coldstream  Foot  Guards,  Capt.  Hen. 
Oooch,  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.Col — 70th  Foot, 
Capt.  Jos.  Kelsall,  and  Capt.  E.  J.  White,  to  be 
Majors.— 98th  Foot,  Major  Edw.  Vaughan,  to  be 
Lieut.-Col  ;  Captain  J.  G.  Le  Marchant.  to  be 
Major.— Unattached :  to  be  L»eut.-Cols.  of  InL 
brevet  Cols.  R.  Waller,  W.  Wane,  and  J.  K. 
Ward;  brevet  Lieut.- Cols.  N. 
ceot,  and  W.  Beresrord. 


Rev.  E.  Wilkins,  Hempstead  with  Lrssingham  R. 

Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Cooper,  Chap,  to  Lord  Wodehouse. 


Rev.  M .  Russell,  to  be  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  Fife, 

and  Glasgow. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Pearson,  Preb.  in  Sarom  Cathedral. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Winnington,  Preb.  in  Worcester  Cath. 
Rev.  8.  H.  Alderson,  Bradfield  V.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Barnard,  St.  Cuthbert  V.  Some 
Rev.  W.  Blannerhasset,  Iwerne  V.  Dorset. 
Rev.  S.  R  Cattley.  Bagthorpe  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  S.  Courtney,  Charles  Parish  V.  Plymouth. 
Rev.  J.  Evans,  M«rdingham  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  P.  Fahy,  Spinple  and  Minnab  Parishes,  Ire!. 
Rev.  E.  Field.  Bicknor  English  R.  co.  Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  Guthrie,  Helmerton  V.  Wilts. 
Kev.  H.J.  Hasted,  Bradfield  Combusts  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  Ickworth  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hope,  Chnston  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  R.  Houston,  Ch.  of  Dalmilhagton,  Ayrshire. 
Rev.  J.  M.  King,  Catcombe  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  J.  Kins don,  North  Petherwie  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  R.  Lambert,  Charthill  and  Paxton  P.  Ch. 

Somerset. 

Rev.  T.  Linton,  Fotheringay  V.  co.  Northampton. 
Rev.  J.  Logan,  Church  of  Swinton,  Berwick. 
Rev.  St.  J.  W.  Lucas,  Arrington  V.  co.  Camb. 
Rev.  W.  Millncr,  St.  Augustine  V.  Bristol. 
Rev.  G<  Pinhorn,  Brimfield  P.  C.  co.  Hereford. 
Rev.  A.  QuickC,  Biddeston  St.  Peters  R.  with 

Biddeston  St.  Nicholas  and  8  aughtrrford  V. 

Hants. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Russell,  Callington  and  Scsrington 

P.  C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  E.  Scobell,  Oxford  C.  Marylebone. 
Rev.  J.  Seagram,  Aldbourne  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Sicklemore,  St.  A I  phage  R.  Canterbury. 

Rtv.  J.  Smith,  Pwllychoron  R.  co.  Pembroke. 
Rev.  W.  Wales,  All  Saints  V.  co.  Northampton. 
Rev.  W.  Warren,  Wrool  K.  co  Lincolu. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  Aldrit,  Head  Mast,  of  Welts  Gram.  Sen. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Hill,  Master  of  Ashbortoa  Gran 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  is.  At  the  Vicarage,  Colcbrooke,  Devon, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Graeber,  of  twin 

Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Phtlip  II  in  It 

a  daa.  «S.   At  Capheaton,  Northumberland, 

the  seat  of  Sir  John  E.  Swinburne,  Bart,  the  wife 

of  J.  W.  Bowdee,  esq.  a  daa.  At  Wolver stone 

Park.  Suffolk,  Mrs.  Ralph  Berne rs,  a  dau.  46. 

At  Ever' on  House,  near  Lymington,  the  wife  of 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  Roberts,  a  son.  30.   The  wife 

of  Walter  Wilkins,  esq.  of  Macalouch  Castle,  a 

son  and  heir.  At  Sutton,  Surrey,  Mrs.  William 

Morgan,  jun.  a  dau.— -At  Bitting,  Kent,  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Ntvill,  a  son.  At  Hackness  11*11, 

the  lady  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstoue.  Bart.  M.P. 

a  daa.  At  Kinson  Cottage,  Dorset,  the  wile  of 

Dr.  Crawford,  of  Winchester,  a  son.  At 


House,  Hants,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Maria 
Saunderson,  a  dau. 

Dec.  I.  lu  Summerland  place,  Exeter,  the  wife 
of  B.  C.  G.eenhiU,  esq.  of  Knowle  H all,  Somerset, 

a  daa.  9.  At  Kilve  Court,  Somerset,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  Luttrell,  a  son.  At  Tregunter,  the 

wife  of  Major  Gwynne  Holford,  a  dau.  I.  At 
Montague  House,*  Lambridge,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
Col.  H.  Griffiths,  a  dau.—  .  At  Reading,  the 
wife  of  John  Richards,  esq.  jou.  F.S.A.  a  dau. 

 At  the  Vicarage,  Aahburton,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  J.  Wrey,  a  dau.  At  the  Vicarage,  Wan- 
borough,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Middle- 
ton,  a  dau.  10.  At  CornhUI  House,  the  wife 

of  H.  J.  W.  Collingwood,  esq.  of  Lilborn  Tower, 
High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  a  dau.— — 11. 
At  the  Rectory,  West  Monkton,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Le  Mesurier,  a  dau.  At Tich borne  Park,  Hamp- 
shire, the  wife  of  Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  Talbot,  a  so*. 

 13.  In  Cadogan-p lace,  the  wife  of  the  Ret. 

F.  Thackeray,  a  son.  14.  At  the  bouse  of  her 

mother,  the  Countess  of  Sandwich,  the  Countess 
of  Walewska,  a  dau.— —IB.  At  the  Parsonage, 
nhcad,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 


Cooojbinteignh 
KiUon,  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  Si.  At  Southampton,  Edward  Aldbrough 
Woodcock,  esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Martin,  niece  of 
Lady  Martin. 

-V"r.  lb.  At  Leith-hsll,  Major  Mitchell,  #>f 
Ashgrove,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  Gen.  Hay,  of  Ranoea. 

 80.  At  York,  W.  Blanshard,  esq.  barrister. 

at  law,  and  Recorder  of  Ripon,  to  Mary-Anne, 
eldest  daa.  of  late  R.  8.  Short,  esq.  of  Edlington 
Grove.— 97.  At  St.  George's,  Bioomsbary,  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Jenkins,  vicar  of  Billmghay,  Lincoln, 
to  Susan,  dan.  of  J.  Whitscd,  esq.  M.D.  South- 
ampton-row,  Russell-square  At  Hamilton  Pa- 
lace, Henry  Pelham,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  Lady  Susan  Ha- 
milton, daa.  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  At  the 

residence  of  Lord  Decies,  in  Curson-street,  Field* 
Marshal  Vise  He  res  ford  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
of  Deepdene. 

Dec.  3.  At  All  Souls.  Marylebone,  W.  Mar- 
gesson  Penfold,  esq.  of  Woodlawn,  to  Anna  Maria, 
dau.  of  the  late  Aid.  Barkes,  of  the  firm  of  Sir 
John  Mortlock.Skime,  and  Barkes,  bankers,  Cam- 
bridge  At  Abbot's  Leigh,  the  Rev.  Henry  8. 

Lloyd,  to  F.I iz.  eldest  dau.  of  Philip  J.  Miles,  esq. 

 At  Bristol,  Hugh  Tweedy,  esq.  nephew  of 

Col.  Tweedy,  to  Emma  Doyly  Aplio,  thud  daa. 
o/  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Aplin,  of  Walio.  r 
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Lord  oe  Clifford. 

30.  At  hi«  house  in  Brighton, 
aged  65,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  South- 
well- Clifford,  Lord  de  Clifford  (by  writ 
1269),  D.C.L. 

His  Lordship  was  bom  June  20,  1767, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford, in  whose  favour  the  Barony  was 
called  out  of  abeyance  in  1776,  by  Sophia, 
third  daughter  of  Samuel  Campbell,  Esq. 
His  father  dying  Nov.  1,  1777,  left  him 
the  peerage  when  only  ten  years  of  age ; 
bis  mother,  who  survived  until  1828,  was 
the  much  respected  governess  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

His  Lordship  married,  in  Feb.  1789, 
Lady  Mary- Elizabeth  Bourkc,  second 
daughter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph-Dcane 
third  Earl  of  Mayo  and  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Tuam.  Her  Ladyship  survives  him, 
without  issue.  His  Lordship's  remains 
were  conveyed  for  interment  to  the  family 
vault  at  King's  Weston,  near  Bristol. 

The  ancient  Barony  of  Clifford  has 
now  fallen  into  abeyance  between  three 
nieces  and  a  nephew  of  the  late  possessor, 
being  the  children  of  his  three  sisters, 
who  were,  1.  Catherine,  who,  by  Colonel 
George  Kein  Heywood  Coussmaker,  left 
an  only  daughter,  Sophia,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Capt.  John  Russell,  R.N.  nephew  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford;  2.  Sophia,  who 
was  the  wife  of  the  present  Viscount 
Sydney,  but  died  in  1795  before  her  hus- 
band attained  to  that  title,  leaving  issue 
two  daughters,  the  Hon.  Sophia- Mary 
Townshend,  who  is  unmarried,  and  the 
Hon.   Mary- Elizabeth,    the  widow  of 
George-James  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  cousin 
to  the  Marquis  Cholmondeley ;  3.  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  left  issue 
Augustus- Frederick  Viscount  Bury  (the 
fourth  co-heir  to  the  Barony  of  Clifford), 
and  several  other  children.    It  is  stated 
that  the  abeyance  is  expected  to  be  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  Mrs.  Russell,  the 
eldest  co-heir.    She  has  a  son  and  heir 
born  in  1824,  and  other  children. 

Lord  de  Clifford's  estates  will  shortly 
be  sold  by  auction.  The  estate  of  King's 
Weston  produces  an  annual  rental  exceed- 
ing 4,000/.  exclusive  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  mansion-house,  park,  and 
land  in  hand,  containing  upwards  of  400 
acres.  The  Irish  estates  comprise  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  of  Down  pa  trick  and 
lands  adjoining,  and  lands  at  Listonder 
and  Ballydyan,  and  produce  an  annual 
rental  of  upwards  of  7,000/. 

Lord  Clinton*. 

Oct. .  .  Near  Florence,  on  his  route 
to  Naples,  aged  45,  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Cotton  St  John  Trefusis,  Boron 
Clinton  (by  writ  1299),  a  Colonel  in  the 


army,  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
Aide-de-camp  to  his  Majesty. 

His  Lordship  was  born  April  28,  1787, 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert- George- William 
Lord  Clinton,  to  whom  the  Barony  was 
allowed  in  1794,  by  Albertine-Mananne, 
dau.  of  John- Abraham- Rudolph  Gaulis. 
He  derived  the  names  of  Rol>ert  Cotton 
after  his  paternal  grandfather'  Robert- 
Cotton  Trefusis,   Esq.   whose  mother 
was  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  of  Connington,  Hunts, 
(the  representative  of  the  celebrated  col- 
lector of  the  Cottonian  MSS.);  and  that 
of  Su  John  from  his  paternal  grandmo- 
ther the  Hon.  Anne  St.  John,  filth  dau. 
of  John  tenth  Lord  St.  John.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  when  ten  years  of  age, 
Aug.  28,  1797;  and,  having  received  his 
education  at  Harrow,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant in  the  16th  dragoons  in  1805,  and 
captain  in  1807.    In  1810  he  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  there  acted  as  an  extra 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  1812  the  Commander-in-chief  sent 
him  home  with  the  desjiatches  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamanca.    In  the  following 
month  Lord  Clinton  was  appointed  Ma- 
jor in  the  41st  foot,  and  Lt.Col.  in  the 
army;  and  he  attained  the  rank  of  Ct- 
lonel  in  1825. 

Lord  Clinton  bore  the  great  banner  at 
the  funeral  of  King  George  the  Third, 
Feb.  15,  1820;  and  the  banner  of  St. 
George  at  that  of  King  George  the 
Fourth,  July  15,  1830. 

His  Lordship  married  Aug.  4,  1814, 
r  ranees-  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam-Stephen Poyntz.  of  Cowdray  Park 
in  Sussex,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Ashburton  ; 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Her  Lady- 
ship survives  him,  and  is  a  Lady  of  the 
Queen's  Bedchamber.  His  Lordship's 
l>ody  has  been  brought  for  interment  to 
Trefusis  Castle  in  Cornwall. 

The  Barony  of  Clinton  has  devolved 
on  the  late  Peer's  next  brother,  Charles- 
Rudolph,  a  Commissioner  of  Excise. 
His  Lordsh.ji  married  in  Oct-  1831,  Lady 
Elizabeth- Georgiana  Kerr,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Lord  Berwick. 

AYro.  3.  At  Naples,  in  bis  63d  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Noel  Hill,  se- 
cond Baron  Berwick  of  Attingham,  co. 
Salop  (1784),  D.C.L.  and  F.S.A. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Oct.  21,  1770, 
the  eldest  son  of  Noel  the  first  Lord 
Berwick,  by  Anne  daughter  of  Hemy 
Vernon,  Esq.  of  Hilton,  co.  Stafford,  and 
Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth,  third  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  third  fcarl 
of  Strafford.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
peerage  Jan.  6,  1789.  His  Lordship  was 
not  personally  active  in  jwlitics,  but  was 
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supposed  to  have  expended  great  sums  in 
election  contests  at  Shrewsbury,  in  sup- 
port  of  his  brother  and  the  Tory  party, 
and  in  opposition  to  his  relation  Sir  Ri- 
chard Hill.  He  married  Feb.  8,  1812, 
Sophia  Dubouchet ;  but  had  no  issue. 

Lord  Berwick  is  succeeded  by  his  next 
brother,  the  Right  Hon.  William- Noel 
Hill,  late  Envoy  at  Naples,  who  is  un- 
married. The  third  and  youngest  bro- 
ther, the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Noel- 
Hill,  has  an  only  son. 

Lord  Macdonalo. 
Oct.  la  Suddenly,  at  Bridlington, 
(while  attending  a  fair  or  market,)  aged 
57,  the  Right  Hon.  Godfrey  Bosvile- 
Macdonald,  third  Lord  Macdonald,  Baron 
of  Slate,  co.  Antrim  {1776),  and  a  Baro- 
net of  Nova  Scotia  (1625);  a  Lieut  -Ge- 
neral in  the  army ;  cousin-german  to  the 
Earl  of  Dudley. 

His  Lordship  was  born,  Oct.  14,  1775, 
the  second  son  of  Alexander- Went  worth 
the  first  Lord  Macdonald,  by  Elizabeth- 
Diana,  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey  Bos- 
vile,  of  Thorpe  and  Gunthwaite  in  York- 
shire, Esq.  and  sister  to  Julia,  now  dow-  f  hurlow,  an  iluVtlmat^son  of  "the  Lord 
ager  Viscountess  Dudley  and  Ward.  Chancellor,  who  was  at  Canterbury  free- 
Having  received  his  education  at  Har-  school  with  us.  Abbott  and  this  boy  were 
row,  he  entered  the  army  in  March  1796  weU  acquainted,  and  when  Thurlow  went 
as  Lieutenant  in  the  70th  foot,  was  ap-  home  for  the  holidays,  he  took  young 
pointed  Captain  in  the  following  Novem-  Abbott  with  him.  Abbott  thus  became 
ber,  Captain  of  the  23d  foot  in  1797,    acquainted  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and  was 


This  eminent  judge  was  born  at  Can- 
terbury, Oct  7.  1762.  His  father  was  a 
hair-dresser,  or,  to  use  the  customary  term 
of  that  day,  a  barber,  whose  house  stood 
on  the  1  eft-hand  side  of  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  cathedral,  and  who  has  been 
described  as  "  a  tall,  erect,  primitive  look- 
ing man,  with  a  large  club-pigtail  behind 
him,  and  the  instruments  of  his  business 
under  one  arm,  attended  frequently  by  his 
son,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  a  youth 
as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive-looking,  as 
himself!" 

At  the  proper  age  he  became  a  scholar 
at  the  free-school  at  Canterbury,  which  is 
open,  as  of  right,  to  the  sons  of  all  the 
burgesses.  We  again  quote  the  words  of 
a  school-fellow  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
"  I  remember  him  at  school  well, — he 
was  the  kind  of  boy  I  have  before  men- 
tioned: grave,  silent,  and  demure;  al- 
ways studious  and  well  behaved;  reading 
his  book  instead  of  accompanying  us  to 
play,  and  recommending  himself  to  all 
who  saw  and  knew  him  by  his  quiet  and 
decent  demeanour.  1  think  his  first  rise 
in  life  was  owing  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of 


LieuU  Colonel  in  24th  foot  1802,  Cap- 
tain and  Lieut.- Colonel  in  1st  foot  guards 
1808,  Colonel  in  the  army  1811,  Major- 
General  1811,  and  Lieut.- General  1830. 

On  being  made  principal  heir  to  his 
uncle  William  Bosvile,  Esq.  who  died  in 
1813,  his  Lordship  assumed  that  name  by 
royal  sign  manual  dated  April  1814.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  peerage, 
June  19,  1824. 

Lord  Macdonald  married,  Dec.  15, 180.% 
Louisa- Maria,  daughter  of  Farley  Edsir, 
Esq.  and  has  left  issue  seven  daughters 
and  three  sons:  1.  the  Hon.  Elizabeth- 
Diana,  married  in  1825  to  Duncan  Da- 
vidson, Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  Cromarty-    going  the  Circuit,  once  visited  the   

shire;  2.  the  Hon.  Julia;  3.  the  Hon.  dral  of  Canterbury,  the  latter  took  notice 
Susan- Hussey;  4.  the  Right  Hon.  God-  of  a  singing-roan  in  the  choir,  who  had  an 
frey- William-  Wentworth  now  Lord  Mac-  excellent  voice.  "Ah ! "  said  Lord  Ten- 
donald,  born  in  1809,  an  officer  in  the    terden,  "that's  the  only  man  lever  en- 


a  kind  of  helping  tutor  to  bis  son ;  and  I 
have  always  heard,  and  am  persuaded,  that 
it  was  by  his  lordship's  aid  that  be  was 
afterwards  sent  to  college.  The  clergy  of 
Canterbury,  however,  always  took  great  no- 
tice of  him,  as  they  knew  and  respected  bis 
futhcr."  It  is  but  bttle  known,  how  many  of 
these  noble  acts  are  almost  daily  rendered 
by  one  or  other  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  how  large  a  proportion  of  them  by 
those  who  can  least  afford  such  a  liberal 
bounty,— the  clergy  of  the  established 
church. 

An  anecdote  is  related  that,  when  Lord 
Tenterden  and  Mr.  Justice  Richards,  on 


royal  horse  guards;  5. the  Hon.  James- 
William,  a  Cornet  in  the  1st  life  guards; 
6.  the  Hon.  Diana ;  7.  the  Hon.  Jane ; 
8.  the  Hon.  Marianne ;  9.  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam ;  and  10.  the  Hon.  Octavia-  Sophia. 

Lord  Tentkrden. 
Xav.  4.    At  his  house  in  Russell- 
square,  aged  78,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 


vied.  When  at  school  in  this  town,  we 
were  candidates  together  for  a  chorister's 
place,  and  be  obtained  it" 

Another  anecdote  related  of  him  is, 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Can- 
terbury school,  an  application  was  made 
from  an  exhibitioner  at  the  University  for 
an  increase  of  his  stipend.  An  inquiry 
was  made  for  precedents;  and  only  one. 


Abbott,  Baron  Tenterden,  of  Hendon,  could  be  at  all  recollected,  which  had  oc- 

co.  Middlesex,  a  Privy-councillor,  Chief  curred  many  years  before.  "  That  student 

Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was  myself,"  said  Lord  Tenterden;  and 

Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  immediately  made  the  advance  to  the 

an  official  Trustee  of  the  British  Mu-  petitioner  out  of  his  own  private  purse.  : 
seum,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Abbott  was  entered  as  a  member 
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of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1780  or  1781,  about  six  years  after 
Lord  Eldon  and  his  brother  Lord  Stow- 
ell  had  become  members  of  University 
college;  the  latter  of  these  able  men 
being  the  tutor  of  his  college  whilst  Mr. 
Abbott  was  at  Oxford.  Thus,  at  the 
same  period,  there  were  three  men  at  the 
university  (one  of  them  a  scholar,  holding 
an  exhibition  not  exceeding  sixteen  pounds 
per  annum,  the  two  others  holding  fellow- 
ships not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  annually),  who  wero  destined  to 
become  tbe  three  heads  of  the  luw — the 
one  as  Lord  Chancellor,  the  second  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  third  as 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  and  Prerogative 
Courts.  Perhaps  there'  were  not  at  the 
time  three  more  simple,  humble,  modest 
looking  men  within  the  compass  of  the 
university,  and  certainly  not  three  men, 
from  whose  air  and  deportment  any  one 
would  less  have  arguea  such  a  splendid 
futurity. 

In  the  year  1784s  Mr.  Abbott  obtained 
the  prize  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  best 
composition  in  Latin  verse,  the  subject 
being  Globus  dZmttattcu*,  the  air  balloon, 
-which  Lunardi,  the  inventor,  had  about 
that  time  introduced  into  England.  In 
17H6,  the  thesis  for  composition  in  Eng- 
lish prose,  was  44  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Satire,"  and  this  priee  was  likewise  gained 
by  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Abbott  thus  esta- 
blished his  character  at  the  university  for 
diligence  and  scholarship,  and  at  once  jus- 
tified the  liberal  patronage  of  his  friends 
and  gained  a  reputation  which  was  event- 
ually of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  fu- 
ture life. 

Like  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell, 
Mr.  Abbott  was  very  soon  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  his  college,  and,  like  the 
Utter  of  these  noblemen,  he  became  a 
tutor.  Whilst  in  this  office,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Sir  Francis  Buller,  the  eminent 
judge,  fell  under  his  tuition,  and  the  father 
became  so  much  pleased  with  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  that  he  immediately 
adopted  him  into  his  patronage,  and  re- 
commended him  to  quit  his  collegiate  life, 
and  to  take  bis  chance  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Abbott  complied  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, giving  up  his  tutorship,  but  keeping 
his  fellowship.  He  came  up  to  town, 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  law,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  reports  and  the 
practice  of  special  pleading. 

Lord  Tenterden  was  a  person  who, 
though  not  much  known  as  an  advocate, 
had  the  highest  reputation  in  that  cha- 
racter which  once  gave  the  name,  and  is 
still  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
profession  of  tbe  bar— tbe  character  of  a 
«*  counsellor."  His  business  before  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bench,  was  so  exten- 
sive, that  during  the  income- tax  his  return 
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was  for  many  years  the  largest  made  by 

any  lawyer,  showing  at  once  his  profes- 
sional influence  and  his  integrity. 

Whilst  at  the  bar,  Mr,  Abbott  wrote  bit 
celebrated  work  upon  Shipping,  which  be 
dedicated  to  Lord  Eldon,  at  that  time 
Lord  Chancellor,  stating  that  bis  lordship 
had  himself  suggested  the  work,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  it  by  his  advice.*  It 
is  very  strongly  marked  with  that  common 
sense  and  diligent  reading  which  hud 
always  characterized  the  author.  The 
method  is  original,  and  the  distribution  ot 
the  subject  not  unworthy  of  Blacks  ton  p. 
The  style  is  singularly  plain  and  unaf- 
fected, and  therefore  good.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  best  law-book  of  Mr. 
Abbott's  time,  and  very  deservedly  pro* 
cured  him  the  patronage  both  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  Tbe 
consequence  was,  that  both  of  these  heads 
of  tbe  law  adopted  him  into  their  pa- 
tronage. Lord  Ellenborough  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  push  bim  into  greater  busi- 
ness; Mr.  Abbott  was  better  estimated 
by  tbe  bar  than  by  tbe  attorneys,  and 
never  attained  any  considerable  practice. 
Lord  Eldon  resolved  to  assist  him  more 
effectually,  and  probably  bore  his  name  in 
mind,  that  he  might  promote  him  as  occa- 
sion served. 

This  opportunity  at  length  arose.  On 
the  17th  Jan.  1816,  Mr.  Justice  Heath 
died,  and  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  It  was  immediately  filled  up 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Abbott;  he  was 
sworn  into  the  degree  of  Serjesn^at-law 
on  the  12th  of  February;  and  on  that 
occasion  presented  his  Majesty  w  ith  a  ring 
bang  he  characteristic  motto,  /xtbore. 
On  the  same  morning  he  was  sworn  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon 
tuking  his  place,  he  was  almost  unknown 
in  the  court,  and  his  elevation  excited  a 
very  general  surprise.  Jt  was  thought, 
that  the  bar  of  the  Common  Pleas  might 


11 


•  This  indeed,  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor's  having  encou- 
raged the  industry  of  the  younger  men  at 
the  bar,  and  afterwards  deemed  himself 
bound  to  reward  it.  Mr.  Eden,  now  a 
Abater  in  Chancery,  drew  up  his  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  bankrupt  laws  under 
the  advice,  and  with  the  occasional  aid 
and  supervision  of  the  seme  learned  autho- 
rity ;  and  when  a  mastership  became  va- 
cant, he  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment. 
It  is  said  that  two  iuastersliips  were  'at 
this  time  vacant,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
had  made  an  almost  absolute  promise 
of  one  of  them,  "when  he  received  a  re- 
quest from  the  I>ukc  of  York,  that  he 
would  bestow  it  on  Sir  Giffin  Wilson. 
The  Chancellor  could  not  refuse,  and  Sir 
Giflinhadit. 
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have  afforded  a  lawyer  more  adequate  to 
the  situation,  and  that  the  profession  in 
that  court  was  not  well  treated  in 
having  a  King's  Bench  lawyer,  and  one  of 
such  moderate  practice,  advanced  over  the 
heads  of  the  leaders  in  that  court.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Abbott's  knowledge 
was  much  and  very  unjustly  underrated 
by  these  complainants.  As  a  lawyer, 
there  were  very  few  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  who  could  have  sustained  any 
comparison  with  him;  and  as  a  scholar 
he  was  superior  to  most  of  them,  lie 
had  probably  read  a  larger  portion  of  law 
than  almost  any  man  of  his  day:  and  he 
had  carried  his  researches  where  few  of 
them  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  extend 
their  labours— into  the  foreign  jurists  and 
lawyers.  Mr.  Abbott,  therefore,  so  far 
as  legal  knowledge  was  concerned,  had 
well  earned  bis  promotion;  and  he  was 
not  the  first  lawyer  whose  estimation  with 
attorneys  and  the  public,  was  not  corres- 
pondent with  his  actual  merit. 

In  his  performance  of  the  duties  of 
this  office,  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  displayed 
that  degree  of  useful  knowledge  for  whieh 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  given  him  credit, 
and  when  the  death  of  Sir  Simon  Le 
Blanc  occurred  in  the  following  April,  and 
opened  a  place  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  Chancellor  again  advanced  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott ;  who,  together  with  Sir 
George  S.  Holroyd,  Sir  James  Allan 
Park,  and  Sir  James  Burroughs,  was 
knighted  on  the  21st  of  May.  This  ad- 
vancement was  not  only  a  promotion  from 
the  inferior  to  the  higher  court,  but  a  re- 
moval to  a  tribunal  more  congenial  with 
his  habits  and  manners.  The  rough  and 
boisterous  tone  of  the  leading  sergeants  in 
the  Common  Pleas  was  but  ill-suited  to 
the  grave  and  decorous  deportment  of  Sir 
Charles  Abbott  In  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  had  a  better  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  talents  of  business,  his  com- 
petency, his  prudence,  and  his  aversion  to 
all  innovation  upon  the  received  practice 
of  the  court  and  its  officers.  The  fre- 
quent indisposition  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
afforded  hi  in  these  occasions,  and  his  con- 
duct gave  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the 
Chancellor.  Accordingly,  the  death  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  no  sooner  afforded  a 
third  opportunity  for  his  further  advance- 
ment than  in  Nov.  18IS  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Thus, 
in  a  space  of  time  less  than  three  years, 
a  man  of  good  habits  of  business  and  dili- 
gent reading,  but  in  no  respect  of  a  capa- 
city more  than  ordinary,  ascended  from  the 
most  moderate  practice  at  the  bar,  to  the 
eminent  office  and  dignity  of  Chief-  Jus- 
tice of  England;  and  thus  occupied  a 
seat,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  to  the  present,  hud  been  suc- 


cessively filled  by  some  of  the  ablest  men 
and  strongest  minds  in  the  English  an- 
nals.* 

Two  qualities  have  distinguished  Lord 
Tenterden  as  a  judgc,_first,  that  no  one 
before  him  bus  contrived  to  get  tbroiigb 
the  business  with  so  much  dispatch,  with- 
out falling  under  the  censure  of  indecent 
haste  or  uncourteous  abruptness.  The 
peculiar  forte  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
court,  Sir  James  Scarlett  assisted  him  in 
this  object  Sir  James  is  almost  the 
author  and  originator  of  the  present  me- 
thod of  familiarly  talking  out  a  cause, — 
putting  the  point  at  once,  arguing  it  collo- 
quially with  the  Bench,  and  when  he  sees 
that  ne  cannot  succeed,  dexterously  de- 
clining a  useless  contest  The  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  none  more  than 
the  Chief  Justice,  have  endeavoured  to 
encourage  and  extend  this  practice.  Lord 
Tenterden's  adroit  management  in  gaining 
over  the  acquiescence  of  a  Jury  in  bis 
views,  without  seeming  to  control  their 
verdict,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  his  judicial  dexterity. 

To  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
common  law  of  England,  in  which  Lord 
Tenterden  was  unequalled  since  the  days 
of  Holt,  we  may  rather  say  of  Lord 
Coke,  the  deceased  judge  united  extraor- 
dinary (though  not  invariable)  calmness 
of  temper— the  more  remarkable  as  be 
was  constitutionally  vehement  and  impe- 
rious  patience  in  watching  and  balanc- 
ing the  arguments  of  counsel,  on  the  facts 
disclosed  in  evidence— and  skill  in  laying 
the  merits  of  the  most  complex  case  be- 
fore a  jury.  Like  the  great  bulk  of 
trained  lawyers,  Lord  Tenterden  had  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  authority.  AH 
official  functionaries  felt  that  they  might 
confide  in  the  amplitude  of  that  judicial 
mantle,  within  whose  folds  no  shelter  that 
decency  permitted  was  refused  to  them. 
Such,  at  least  is  the  language  of  a  party 
opponent ;  and  amongst  his  political  faults, 
he  is  accused  also  -  of  having  regarded  the 
press  with  eyes  of  great  severity.  It  will  be 
allowed  that,  in  the  license  which  prevails 
some  restraint  was  needed.  Although  with- 
out much  personal  dignity  beyond  what  was 

•  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice 
that  during  a  period  of  nearly  7G  years 
there  have  been  only  four  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — viz., 
Mansfield,  who  was  appointed  in  1756, 
Kenyon,  Ellenborough,  and  Tenterden. 
During  that  period  the  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  have  been  very  nume- 
rous Willes,  Camden,  De  Grey,  Lough- 
borough, Eldon,  Alvanley,  Eyre,  Mans- 
field ( Sir  James),  Dallas,  Gibbs,  Gifford, 
Wyuford,  and  Tindal.  The  Chief  Barons 
of  theExchcquer  have  been  nearly  a*  many. 
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inseparable  from  suavity  of  manners  di- 
rected by  good  sense,  Lord  Tenterden 
contrived  to  keep  his  court  in  most  admira- 
ble order.  The  most  arrogant  spirits  Mink 
habitually  under  his  steady  and  grave  re- 
buke. As  a  judge  between  private  in- 
dividuals, he  wns  ever  upright  and  dis- 
passionate. 

When  the  late  Lord  Gifford  was  raised 
to  a  peerage  in  Jan.  1824,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  same  dignity  was 
also  offered  to  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  but 
declined.  It  was  afterwards  conferred 
by  patent  dated  April  25,  1827. 

Lord  Tenterden  married  July  13, 1795, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Jobn  Lagier 
Lamotte,  esq.  of  Basildon,  Berks,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters : 
1.  the  Right  Hon.  John- Henry  now 
Lord  Tenterden,  a  Barrister-at-law,  Mar- 
shal and  Associate  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  born  in  1790,  and  un- 
married; 2.  tbe  Hon.  Mary;  3.  the  Hon. 
Catherine- A  lice;  4.  the  Hon.  Charles 
Abbott,  a  Lieut,  in  the  14th  li^ht  dra- 
goons. Lady  Tenterden  has  not  long  sur- 
vived her  husband ;  she  died  in  Russell- 
square,  on  the  19th  of  Dec,  of  effusion  on 
the  brain,  the  effect  of  long  previous  ill— 
ness,  but  accelerated  by  her  loss. 

Lord  Tenterden  had  been  for  sonic 
time  seriously  indisposed,  and  during  his 
last  sittings  in  court  must  have  been  se- 
verely inconvenienced  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  tedious  trial  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol, 
when  he  was  frequently  observed  to  lean 
back  in  his  seat,  apparently  in  an  ex- 
hausted state.  He  was  unable  to  leave 
his  house  after  he  returned  home  on  Fri- 
day Oct.  25.  On  Saturday  Nov.  3,  an 
unfavourable  change  took  place,  and  his 
lordship  continued  to  get  worse  until 
twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  when  he  expired. 
He  continued  in  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties till  the  last  moment,  and  died  appa- 
rently without  the  slightest  pain.  The 
resolution  with  which  he  had  contended 
against  his  severe  illness,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  astonished  his  friends 
who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  much 
he  suffered.  Frequently  have  his  family, 
when  he  has  risen  from  bed  in  so  weak  a 
state  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk  across 
the  room,  entreated  him  to  remain  at 
home  instead  of  going  to  the  court,  which, 
from  its  construction,  was  calculated  to 
make  even  tbe  healthy  suffer.  His  an- 
swer, however,  invariably  was,  that  he  had 
public  duties  to  perform,  and  whilst  it 
pleased  God  to  continue  to  him  the  per- 
fect possession  of  bis  mental  faculties,  he 
was  bound  to  bear  up  against  his  physical 
ills.  Ten  days  before  be  died  be  wns 
told  that  to  jR-rsevcre  longer  would  be 
madness,  and  that  temporary  rest  would 
restore  him  to  com|Nirative  health.  "  I 
know  better,"  said  he ;  "  my  days  are 


numbered,  but  I  will  perform  my  duty  to 
the  last." 

The  funeral  of  Lord  Tenterden  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  Nov.,  when  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  of 
which  institution  his  Lordship  was  a  Vice- 
President  The  funeral  was  private,  being 
attended  only  by  the  two  sons  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  officers  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his 
Lordship's  will,  which  is  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  and  was  proved  on  the  21st 
November,  when  his  personal  property 
was  sworn  under  120,000/.: — "I  desire 
that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  parish  where- 
in I  shall  happen  to  die.  unless  I  shall 
die  in  London,  and  in  that  case  at  the 
Foundling ;  my  funeral  to  be  conducted 
in  the  least  ostentatious  and  most 
frugal  manner  possible,  and  not  to  be  at- 
tended by  any  carriages  except  my  own, 
and  a  suitable  numberof  mourning  coaches. 
To  my  dear  Lady  Tenterden,  for  her  im- 
mediate use,  the  sum  of  250/. ;  to  each  of 
my  dear  daughters  and  my  son  Charles 
the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  to  Lady  T.  all 
wine  and  other  liquors  at  my  house  at 
Hendon.  For  the  maintenance  of  my 
dear  wife,  in  addition  to  her  own  fortune, 
tbe  sum  of  30,000/.  3  per  cent,  half  re- 
duced and  half  consols,  to  be  held  upon 
trust  to  pay  the  dividends  to  her;  and 
after  her  decease  2,000/.  stock  to  be 
transferred  to  each  of  my  daughters,  the 
remainder  to  go  as  part  of  my  personal 
estate.  My  wife  may  occupy  during  her 
life  my  house  at  Hendon,  with  tbe  build- 
ings, garden,  and  land,  in  Hendon  and 
Finchley,  and  the  furniture,  &c.  To 
each  of  my  daughters,  Mary  and  Cathe- 
rine-Alice, the  sum  of  8,000i  3  per  cent, 
half  reduced  and  half  consols;  and  to 
my  son  Charles  the  sum  of  10,000/.  3 
per  cents.  To  the  Hospital  for  the  Main- 
tenance and  Education  of  Exposed  and 
Deserted  young  Children  the  sum  of  50/. 
sterling.  To  my  upper  gardener,  and 
also  to  my  farming  man  Taylor  and  to  his 
wife,  and  to  each  of  my  domestic  ser- 
vants, male  and  female,  one  good  suit  of 
mourning  and  the  sum  of  5/. ;  to  each 
labourer  in  the  garden  and  farm  one  plain 
suit  of  mourning ;  and  to  my  servant  Ed- 
ward Kettle  the  further  sum  of  50/. ;  to 
my  faithful  clerk  Mr.  Wuters,  and  to  Mr. 
Keaven,  the  sum  of  20/.  each.  The  sum  of 
1,000/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  upon  trust,  to 

Say  the  dividends  during  life  to  Mrs. 
Iary  Coombes,  for  many  years  the  ser- 
vant and  attendant  of  my  dear  Lady  Ten- 
terden. For  purchasing  promotion  in  the 
army  for  my  near  son  Charles,  now  Lieut, 
in  14th  Dragoons,  the  sum  of  4,000/. 
sterling,  to  be  invested  in  one  of  the  3 
per  cent,  government  stocks,  or  other 
good  security,  upon  trust,  to  procure  for 
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him  commissions  from  time  to  time;  fend 
in  the  meanwhile  to  pay  to  him  one 
moiety  of  the  dividends,  and  to  re-invest 
the  remaining  moiety  an  an  accumulating 
fund;  in  case  be  shall  retire  upon  half- 
pay,  or  wholly  quit  the  army,  to  oe  wholly 
paid  to  him  during  his  life ;  and  at  his 
decease,  to  sink  into  the  residue  of  my 
personal  estate.  To  my  nephew  Mr. 
John  Abbott  the  sum  of  HOI.  for  mourn- 
ing; and  all  the  residue  to  my  son  John 
Henry,  bis  heirs  and  assigns." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Lord  Tenter- 
den  presented  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Canterbury,  where  his  education  so 
auspiciously  commenced,  with  two  annual 
prizes;  one  for  the  best  English  essay, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  Latin  verse, 
in  addition  to  a  contribution  every  year 
of  5/.  to  the   School  Feast  Society. — 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  re- 
ference to  this  benefaction.    When  his 
Lordship  was  at  Oxford,  he  tried  for  the 
prize  for  Latin  verse  in  1783,  when  his 
competitor  was  the  amiable.  respected, 
and  talented  poet,  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Bowles 
then  a  scholar  at  Trinity,  to  whom  the 
prize  was  awarded  (the  subject,  Calpe 
Obsest>a).    A  short  time  ago,  being  no 
less  a  period  than  forty  years  after  the 
above  occurrence,  Lord  JTenterden  met 
Mr.  Bowles  at  Salisbury,  for  the  firt.t 
time  after  the  awarding  of  the  prize ;  and 
his  Loidsbip,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bowles  mentioned,  immediately  adverted 
to  the  literary  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  the  vanquished  party  so  long  before. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  unex- 
pectedly awakened  reminiscence  respect- 
ing Latin  verses,  suggested  to  his  Lord- 
ship the  institution  of  a  prize  for  this 
species  of  exercise. 

Lord  Tenterden  was  not  merely  a  law- 
yer; he  was  one  of  the  best  classical  and 
mathematical  scholars  of  the  age,  and  up 
to  the  last  days  of  lus  existence  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  mastering  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  both  popular  and  scientific. 
Still,  upon  the  whole,  his  powers  of  mind, 
though  considerable,  were  not  of  the  high- 
est order;  they  were  more  discrimina- 
tive than  creative.  His  unequalled  dili- 
gence, his  vast  learning,  perfect  good  tem- 
per, and  unspotted  integrity,  universally 
acknowledged— these  constitute  the  big h- 
est  praise  that  can  be  offered  to  a  judge— 
and  Lord  TcnterdWs  blameless  and  un- 
blamcd  private  life,  and  his  habitual  piety, 
go  for  towards  making  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  perfect  character  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable. 

There  is  a  quarto  portrait  of  Lord 
Tenterden,  taken  by  W.  Owen,  in  1819 
and  engraved  in  raezzotinto  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds;  another  by  C.  Fenny,  engraved 
by  H.  Meyer. 


A  cast  for  a  bust  was  taken  from  his 

countenance  after  death. 


Hon.  Archibald  Stuart. 

Oct.  30.  At  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 
in  his  C2d  year,  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Stuart,  the  only  (and  twin)  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
Feb.  2,  1771,  the  younger  son  of  Francis 
ninth  Earl  of  Moray,  by  the  Hon.  Jane 
Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  John  12th  Lord 
Gray.  He  was  appointed  to  a  cometcy 
in  the  2d  dragoon  guards,  Aug.  4,  1790; 
and  was  afterwards  Lieut-Colonel  in  the 
Dorsetshire  militia. 

He  married  March  17,  1793,  Corne- 
lia, young.dau.  of  Edmund  Morton  Pley- 
dell,  esq.  of  Milborne  St.  Andrew,  co. 
Dorset;  and  by  that  lady,  who  died 
March  1,  1830,  bad  issue  six  sons,  Fran- 
cis-Archibald,  John-Morton,  James  Wil- 
liam, Edward- Luttreil,  Douglas- Wynne, 
and  George- Gray. 


Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Ryder. 

Sept.  IK  At  his  seat.  West  brook  Hay, 
Herts,  sged  06,  the  Hon.  Richard  Ryder, 
M-A.  Registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court, 
and  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  brother 
to  the  Karl  of  Harrowhy  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Nathaniel  the 
1st  Lord  Harrowhy,  by  Elizabeth,  daiu 
and  coheiress  of  the  Right  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Terrick.  Bishop  of  London;  and  re- 
ceived his  Christian  name  in  reference  to> 
the  eminent  Prelate  his  grandfather.  He 
\tas  educated  at  Harrow ;  and,  as  well  as 
both  bis  brothers,  was  a  member  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
created  ALA.  in  1787.  He  then  adopted 
the  profession  to  which  his  family  owed 
its  first  elevation,  in  the  person  of  his 
grandfather  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  who  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  inn. 
He  tint  entered  Parliament  on  a  vacancy 
in  1796  as  the  joint  representative  with  his 
brother  of  the  borough  of  Tiverton ;  for 
which  he  sat  in  the  eight  following  Par- 
liaments until  the  dissolution  of  1831. 
He  supported  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  was  occasionally  an  useful 
speaker  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  the 
government    In  July  1804  be  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Justices  for  the  Coun- 
ties of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Carmar- 
then.   On  the  loth  of  Sept.  1807,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  resigned  two  months  after. 
On  the  1st  of  Nov.  1809,  Mr.  Ryder  was 
appointed  to  the  important  situation  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment;  which  he  beld  until  June  1812, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Sid- 
moutu. 
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Mr.  Ryder  married  Aug.  1,  1799, 
Frederic*,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Skynner, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  she  died 
Aug.  8,  1821,  leaving  an  only  surviving 
daughter,  Susan,  born  in  1806. 


Joseph  Foster  Barham,  Esq.  and 
Lady  Caroline  Barham. 

Sept.  28.  At  the  house  of  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Livius,  near  Bedford,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  only  two  days,  aged  72,  Joseph 
Foster  Barham,  Esq.  of  Trecwm,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  and  Stockbridge 
Hall,  Hampshire;  brother-in-law  to  the 
Earl  of  Thanet. 

We  are  no  further  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Barham*s  genealogy  than  that  he  inhe- 
rited his  Pembrokeshire  estates  from  bis 
maternal  ancestors  the  Vaughans,  a  fa- 
mily seated  at  that  place  from  the  reign 
.  of  Henry  VII. 

After  the  general  election  of  1790,  he 
petitioned,  with  George  Porter,  Esq.  (the 
late  Baron  de  Hoehepied),  against  the 
return  of  John  Scott  and  John  Cator, 
Esq.  for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge; 
the  petition  was  renewed  in  the  second 
and  third  sessions,  and  on  the  23d  of  Feb. 
1793,  the  committee  reported  that  the 
Petitioners  were  duly  elected,  and  ought 
to  have  been  returned,  and  that  Mr.  Scott 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery.  Air.  Barham 
and  Mr.  Porter  were  re-elected  together 
for  Stockbridge  to  several  subsequent 
Parliaments.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1799, 
Mr.  Barham  retired  for  a  time  by  accept- 
ing the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds;  but  he  returned  to  his  post 
at  the  next  general  election  in  1802,  and 
was  re-chosen  in  1806,  1807,  1812,  1818, 
and  182a 

Mr.  Barham  was  always  an  active 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  an  acute 
and  powerful  speaker.  He  was  a  steady 
adherent  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grey; 
and,  though  a  West  India  proprietor  him- 
self, he  fought  side  by  side  with  Mr.  WiU 
berforce  in  the  great  question  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  and  rendered  that 
cause  most  efficient  support.  He  retired 
from  the  House  in  1823;  but  took  an 
active  part  in  the  county  contest  for  West- 
morland in  1826;  and  during  his  stay  at 
Appleby  Castle  he  gained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  many  friend*. 

Mr.  Burham  married  July  26,  1792, 
Lady  Caroline  Tuft  on,  younger  daughter 
of  Sackville  eighth  Earl  of  Thanet,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  John  Sackville, 
and  sister  to  John- Frederick  third  Duke 
of  Dorset,  By  this  lady  be  bad  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  John  Burham,  Esq.  has  recently 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  West- 
uiorliiittjL 

The  death  of  Lady  Caroline  Barham, 


occurred  within  five  weeks  of  that  of  her 
husband,  on  Saturday  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, in  consequence  of  being  run  over  in 
the  street  on  the  evening  of  the  Wednes- 
day preceding.    Her  Ladyship  was  cross- 
ing Margaret-street,  between  Prince*s- 
street  and  Cavendish-square,  a  little  past 
five  o'clock,  when  a  cab,  with  only  a  boy 
in  it,  drove  furiously  round  the  comer, 
and  one  of  the  shafts  coming  against  her 
before  she  could  get  out  of  the  way, 
knocked  her  to  the  ground  with  great 
violence.    Her  Ladyship  was  conveyed 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  banking- 
house  of  Sir  Claude  Scott,  and  afterwards 
in  a  coach  to  her  own  house  in  Queen 
Anne*strect,  where  death  ensued.  Upon 
a  post  mortem  examination,  five  ribs  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  and  the  lungs 
to  have  been  dreadfully  lacerated  ;  there 
was  also  a  great  extravasation  of  blood ; 
which  injuries  were  the  cause  of  death. 
An  arm  was  also  broken.     The  coroner's 
inquest  returned  this  verdict,  "Manslaugh- 
ter against  Henry  Bartholomew,  and  a  deo- 
dund  of  50L  on  the  cab  and  horse,  and  the 
jury  have  levied  this  fine  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  great  impropriety  of  inex- 
perienced boys  being  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  horse,  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  public"    The  age  of  the 
boy  is  only  sixteen  :  he  has  been  since 
tried  and  acquitted.    Her  Ladyship  was 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  beau  monde,  and  her  bouse  in  Queen 
Anne-street  was  every  season  the  scene 
of  a  brilliant   succession  of  entertain- 
ments.   Her  Ladyship's  remains  were  re- 
moved for  interment  to  the  family  vault 
of  the  Earls  of  Thanet  at  Rainham,  in 
Kent,  followed  by  the  carriages  of  her 
Ladyship,  Mr.  Barham,  the  Earl  of  Tha- 
net, Lady  Elizabeth  Tufton,  the  Dukes 
of  Dorset  and  St.  Atban*s,Lords  Holland 
and  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  &c. 


R.  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
Sept.  27.  At  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, aged  85,  Robert  Smith,  esq.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties, in  whose  proceedings  he  took  a 
personal  and  particular  interest,  and  for- 
merly for  many  years  Solicitor  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  In  that  office  he 
was,  in  the  year  1812,  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  James  Smith,  esq.  the  present 
Solicitor  of  that  Board. 

This  gentleman  was  born  at  Bridge- 
water  in  Somersetshire,  Nov.  22,  1747, 
O.S.  His  father,  Samuel  Smith,  held 
an  office  in  the  Custom-house  of  that 
town.  Every  anecdote  of  times  long 
past,  however  trifling  the  subject,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  curiosity.  Mr.  Smith 
used  to  relate  that  in  the  year  1754,  be- 
ing then  seven  years  of  age,  he  made  a 
tour  to  Beth  from  Bridgcvvater,  on  a 
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pony,  habited  in  a  scarlet  coat,  boots,  and 
a  flaxen  ui- ;  hit;  father  accompanied  him 
on  horseback,  with  his  mother  on  a  pil- 
lion behind  him,  dressed  in  a  "  joseph." 
In  1765  Mr.  Smith  quitted  his  native 
town  to  settle  in  London.    The  stage 
coach  which  conveyed  him  from  Bath  to 
the  metropolis,  was  two  days  on  the 
road.    This  circumstance,  offering  as  it 
does  a  strong  contrast  to  the  present 
mode  of  flying  along  the  king's  highway, 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom,  who  at  a  period  about  twenty  years 
previous,  travelled  by  the  same  con- 
veyance, sleeping  also  one  night  on  the 
road.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Smith  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Popham,  a  respectable  Solicitor  in  New 
Inn,  with  whom  he  served  his  clerkship. 
About  the  year  1700  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  debating   Society  in 
Butcher-row,  Temple  Bar,  mentioned 
occasionally  in  the  Connoisseur  and  other 
periodicals  of  that  day.    In  the  following 
year  he  visited  France,  and  at  Compiegne 
saw  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in  superannuated 
dalliance  with  the  celebrated  Madame  du 
Barri,  whose  Memoirs,  recently  publish- 
ed, may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  amusing 
autobiography.    As  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite for  visiting  public  places  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Smith  provided  himself  with  a  suit 
of  crimson  silk,  a  chapeau  bras,  a  hair 
bag,  and  a  sword.    He  described  the 
lately  dethroned  monarch  of  France,  then 
the  Count  d'Artois,  as  handsome,  lively, 
and  laughing.    Mr.  Smith  followed  the 
chace  at  the  royal  hunt,  where  he  over- 
beard  the  ancient  monarch  humming  and 
whistling  several  hunting  tunes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  was  a  not  unfre- 
quent  contributor  to  our  periodical.  An 
interesting  paper  was  sent  by  him  to  us, 
and  published  in  April  1792.  tracing  the 
relationship  of  a  Miss  Middleton  to  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  with  the  humane  view 
of  obtaining  for  her  some  provision  from 
the  New  River  Company ;  and  it  was 
the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  articles  on  the 
history  of  that  family  from  a  variety  of 
correspondents. 

In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Smith  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Bogle  French, 
esq.  a  respectable  and  wealthy  London 
merchant.  She  was  an  exemplary  wife 
and  mother,  and  a  truly  good  Christian. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  in  the 
year  IbOk  Our  Obituary  of  November 
in  that  year,  recorded  her  death  and  cha- 
racter. The  issue  of  this  marriage  were 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  now 
living.  Two  of  the  sons,  James  and 
Horace,  in  the  year  1812,  published  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  a  well-timed  and 
popular  publication ;  and  the  latter  has 
more  recently  produced  some  excellent 
novels.  Mr.  Robert  Smith's  second  wife, 


whom  he  also  survived,  was  the  widow 
of  Henry  Poole,  esq.  of  Woodford. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  would 
occasionally  quote  a  startling  axiom  of 
some  writer  whose  name  does  not  occur 
to  us ;  viz.  u  If  a  man  is  not  healthy  at 
twenty,  strong  at  thirty,  wise  at  forty, 
and  prosperous  at  fifty,  he  will  never  be 
healthy,  strong,  wise,  or  prosperous.'* 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  own  florid,  handsome 
person,  in  bis  animal  spirits,  and  by  his 
popular  manners  in  a  highly  respectable 
circle  of  society,  his  integrity  and  talents, 
offered  an  apt  and  flattering  illustration 
of  that  position;  retaining,  until  a  few 
weeks  of  his  departure  from  this  world,  a 
"  corpus  sanum,"  and  a  "  mens  sana,"  to 
the  last. 

Mibb  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
June  21.  Of  this  lamented  lady,  whose 
decease  is  briefly  recorded  in  p.  183,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  a  more  graphic 
sketch,  from  the  pen  of  an  old  friend  of 
her  family— a  friend  of  five-and- thirty 
years. 

Of  an  old  and  respected  stock  of  the 
country,  on  the  paternal  and  also  on  the 
maternal  side,  Anna  Maria  Porter  was  a 
native  of  England.    By  her  father  (who 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  service  of 
bis  country,  when  his  children  were  very 
young)  she  sprang  from  a  race  of  brave 
and  talented  ancestors;  amongst  whom 
arc  mi mlie red  Sir  William  Porter,  of  the 
Field  of  Agtncourt;  Endymion  Porter, 
of  classic  and  loyal  memory;  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Charles  Porter,  who 
transplanted  her  father's  branch  of  the 
tree  to  Ireland;  and  another  who,  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  James  Stuart,  fol- 
lowed that  monarch's  ruined  fortunes  to 
the    Continent,   afterwards   settled  at 
Bruges,  and  ultimately  became  the  foun- 
der of  an  opulent  and  highly  influential 
house.    On  her  mother's  side,  she  count- 
ed the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Barons  of  Blen- 
kinsopp  and  Hilton,  and  the  learned 
Adamsons,  farther  north,  amongst  her 
forefathers.    As  one  of  the  modem  off- 
sets derived  from  these  venerable  proge- 
nitors, Mrs.  Porter,  with  a  warm-hearted 
reverence  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth, 
was  delighted  to  mention  the  name  of 
John  Tweddell,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
Greece,  now  entombed  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens— a  shrine  visited  by 
every  British  foot  which  has  since  trodden 
that  land !    In  accounting  this  child  of 
genius  as  one  of  her  kindred,  she  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  him  with  a  pride 
which  no  birth,  no  pedigree,  no  connexion 
with  mere  rank  and  station,  could  ever 
have  excited  in  her  truly  dignified  mind. 

From  the  time  of  her  widowhood, 
which  occurred  when  her  youngest  child, 
Anna  Maria,  was  only  a  few  months  old, 
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this  exemplary  woman  dedicated  herself 
entirely  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
her  children ;  and,  from  the  slender  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary men  (generally  lightly  -  portioned 
younger  brothers)  are  left,  she,  from  pru- 
dence no  less  than  from  inclination, 
Bought  a  retired  life.  Hence,  no  dissi- 
pating habits  were  allowed  to  obtrude,  to 
check  the  developement  of  natural  talent 
in  her  offspring.  Hers  was  the  happiness 
to  perceive  that  all  her  children  gave  early 
proofs  of  mental  superiority ;  but  it  was 
in  Anna  Maria,  the  youngest,  that  the 
germ  of  genius  was  first  apparent.  At 
the  early  age  of  four  years  she  was  sent, 
with  her  sister  (Jane)  and  her  brother 
(the  present  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter)  to  a 
then  celebrated  day-school  in  Edinburgh, 
kept  by  Mr.  George  Fulton,  well  known 
as  the  compiler  of  several  excellent  Dic- 
tionaries. There  she  soon  became  the 
idol  of  her  master;  for,  when  only  five 
years  old,  she  read  Shakspeare  with  a 
firmness  of  voice,  and  a  precision  of  em- 
phasis, which  could  not  be  excelled  by 
any  pupil  in  the  school,  although  some  of 
them  were  rather  far  advanced  in  their 
teens.  One  young  lady  of  sixteen,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  class  with 
the  little  prodigy,  was  seen  to  shed  tears, 
when,  at  a  customary  public  examination 
of  the  scholars,  by  certain  high  autho- 
rities in  Edinburgh,  the  child,  A  una 
Maria,  was  directed  to  pass  on  before  her, 
with  the  title  of  Dux,  or  head  of  the  class. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  this  precocious 
child — still  a  mere  child  in  simplicity  of 
manners  and  infantine  feelings — became 
acquainted  with  the  wonder  of  our  times, 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  he  was  then, 
himself,  full  of  gay-hearted,  thoughtless 
youth  ;  and,  though  the  well-spring  of  his 
after  fame  might,  doubtlessly,  even  then, 
have  been  descried  by  a  discerning  eye, 
bubbling  in  many  a  bright  sparkle  ott  the 
surface  of  his  intelligent  mind,  still,  if  so, 
the  "  seer  did  not  6peak,"  and  the  future 
great  Bard  of  Scotland  was  with  the  like 
unconsciousness  of  his  high  destiny,  dis- 
posed to  be  the  soul  of  innocent  mirth 
wherever  he  moved — a  merry  sprite  !  with 
44  a  wee  bit"  of  mischief  in  his  practical 
jokes  now  and  then  ;  fancies  which  could 
well,  when  his  bright  star  gained  its  as- 
cendant, give  birth  to  such  odd  folk  as 
Gilpin  Horner,  Flibbertigibbet,  &c.  And 
sometimes  little  Anna  Maria,  when,  with 
her  surviving  parent  she  used  to  visit 
Walter's  mother  in  St.  George's-square, 
has  fled  shrieking  away  from  his  spread 
hands,  following  to  clutch  her  tiny  ankles: 
fled,  shall  we  say? — a  future  laurelled 
Daphne  from  a  future  radiant  Apollo ! 
But,  in  those  light-hearted  days  of  child- 
hood and  of  youth,  neither  he  nor  she 
thought  of  either  *'  nymphs  or  hays  ! "  all 


in  for  head  was,  how  to  escape  a  ttulwart 
lift  over  the  shoulder  of  the  future  mighty 
magician,  whose  voice  and  spell  have 
since  surrounded  him  with  a  world's 
wonder  and  admiration. 

From  Scotland,  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Porter— still,  still  quite  a  child— accom- 
panied her  mother  into  England,  her  pa- 
rental country.  There,  residing  for  a 
few  years  in  one  of  the  northern  counties, 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  venerable 
Bishop  now  no  more,  the  two  young  sis- 
ters and  their  brother  daily  forme*'  a 
pretty  group  in  the  episcopal  library,  to 
which  they  had  free  access  whenever  they 
pleased:  the  boy,  the  embryo  artist  and 
traveller,  drawing  from  missals  and  other 
illuminated  boots ;  the  girls,  ;is  diligently 
reading  some  of  the  excellent  works  ths / 
found  there — especially  the  old  Chro- 
nicles  of  which  they  were  exceedingly 
fond,  and  some  even  in  the  black  letter. 
There,  the  writer  of  this  has  heard  them 
suy,  they  first  became  acquainted  with 
Spenser's  44  Faery  Queen."  In  comme- 
moration of  the  interesting  little  trio,  the 
late  Air.  Northcote,  R.A.  (one  of  the 
family's  ancient  and  long-esteemed  friends, 
who  died  last  year  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-six,  see  our  vol.  ci.  pt.  ii.  p. 
102)  has  left  a  slight  but  beautiful  sketch 
of  three  cherubic  children,  in  a  Gothic 
sort  of  chamber,  so  employed. 

Thus  were  their  early  tastes  formed — 
thus  was  the  native  bent  of  their  several 
talents  strongly  impelled  into  the  chan. 
nels  which  they  so  eminently  occupied  in 
later  life. 

In  pursuance  of  her  judicious  but  un- 
ostentatious plan,  Mrs.  Porter  brought 
her  family  to  London;  and,  though  not 
hidden  there,  "  in  the  windings  of  a 
woody  vale,"  she,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  city,  •«  lived  far  retired "  from 
44  the  busy  haunts  of  man." 

Here,  again,  her  young  people  found  a 
school  for  study,  in  books,  and  also  from 
discourse.  Mrs.  Porter  drew  around  her 
u  small  circle  of  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed friends ;  and,  as  her  children's  talents 
gradually  unfolded  themselves  that  circle 
widened :  it  widened,  but  did  not  lose  its 
character;  for  her  simple  style  of  living 
held  out  no  attractions  for  those  who 
might  seek  for  other  entertainment  than 
the  pleasure  of  mind  meeting  mind,  and 
the  reciprocal  feelings  of  a  corresponding 
esteem.  The  writer  of  this  has  shared  in 
the  enjoyments  of  these  circles ;  and  well 
does  he  remember  the  smiling  countenance 
—the  fine,  animated,  delighted  eyes,  of 
Mrs.  Porter  (for  she  had  been  a  very 
handsome  woman),  when  she  conversed 
with  her  friends,  and  saw  how  completely 
44  tiie  feast  of  reason  ami  the  flow  of  soul" 
filled  the  luippy  hoarts  of  her  children. 
Both  the  sisters  have  repeatedly  express- 
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ed  in  conversation,  and  in  prefaces  to 
their  different  literary  works,  that,  from 
the  eminently  endowed  persons  amongst 
whom  they  then  moved,  they  derived  their 
models  for  the  characters  which  they  af- 
terwards took  so  much  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing for  their  heroes  and  heroines.  But, 
if  we  rind— and,  of  a  sad,  humbling  truth, 
we  do  in  too  many  instances  find  !■— that 
the  colour  is  a  little  too  celestial  for  any 
mortal  portrait,  we  are  bound  to  recollect 
that  the  spirit  of  genius  is  that  part  in  the 
human  soul  which  still  bears  some  bright 
trace  of  the  pure  "  image  in  which  man 
was  originally  formed ;"  that  we  ought  to 
admire  and  respect  the  example  yet  given 
to  us,  rather  than  quarrel  with  such  a 
monument  of  what  man  once  was,  and 
to  which  the  religion  of  our  divine  revela- 
tion, if  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be,  will 
again  restore  him  in  an  endless  existence. 

From  her  earliest  childhood,  Anna 
Maria  evinced  a  lively  enjoyment  in  the 
beauties  of  the  country:  grassy  walks, 
shady  lanes,  and  rippling  streamlets,  were 
her  delight ;  indeed,  every  rural  or  ro- 
mantic feature  in  sweet  nature,  found  a 
responsive  admiration  in  her  young  heart. 
She  loved  to  stand  by  the  hedges,  listen- 
ing to  the  twitter  of  the  birds;  and  when 
the  lark  was  singing  in  the  sky  above  her 
head,  or  the  nightingale  in  trees  by  the 
lane-side,  her  extacy  was  always  power- 
less to  express  itself  in  words,  but  her 
gentle  and  benevolent  face  was  ever  elo- 
quent of  the  enjoyment  within.  These 
emotions  were  the  springs  of  poetry ;  and 
early  she  spoke  in  numbers :  at  seven 
years  old  she  penned — in  imitation  of 
printing,  for  she  could  not  then  write — 
half-a-dozen  stanzas  on  her  mother's  birth- 
day, the  earliest  she  ever  attempted.  Sa- 
cred was  the  subject ;  and,  to  a  mother, 
lovely  were  the  first-truits  from  a  child's 
infant  mind !  But,  such  parents  are  bless- 
ed with  such  children :  M  As  ye  sow,  ye 
shall  reap." 

Anna  Maria,  with  the  usual  affinity  of 
poetical  genius,  had  a  fine  taste  for  music. 
She  sang  sweetly,  until  delicacy  of  health 
would  not  permit  her  to  indulge  in  the 
exercise;  and,  until  the  same  cause  de- 
nied her  cheerful  mind  the  pleasing  and 
social  minglings  of  the  M  winter's  family 
dancing," — the  blameless,  frequent  amuse- 
ment of  a  country  neighbourhood — her 
graceful  and  elegant  person  (light  and  airy, 
and  graceful  and  elegant,  it  was  to  the 
last!)  was  always  courted  to  be  a  partner 
in  it.  But,  when  health  failed,  her  natu- 
ral giadsoroeness  of  mind,  rejoicing  in  all 
that  gave  happiness  to  others,  and  ber 
peculiarly  endearing  manners  to  those 
whom  she  esteemed,  wrought  her  so  into 
the  hearts  of  all  who  came  into  that  circle, 
that  both  sexes  admired  and  loved  her 


with  equal  warmth  and  sincerity.  Such' 
indeed,  was  the  genuine  modesty  of  her 
character— ever  seeking  to  put  forward 
the  finest  qualities  of  those  around  her — 
that  she  never  excited  the  envy  of  any 
one.  Her  wit  was  lively,  playful,  and 
even  brilliant ;  but  its  air  was  bland, 
lovely,  and  innocuous  as  the  lightning  on 
a  summer's  eve,  when  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  is  unheard. 

Her  admiration  of  the  fine  arts  was 
general ;  but  she  herself  practised  model- 
ling. Such  was  her  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment— such  the  delight  with  which  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  attractive  pursuit 
— that,  finding  it  likely  to  divert  ner  at- 
tention from  studies  which  she  considered 
it  her  duty  to  cultivate,  she,  by  an  act  of 
no  slight  self-denial,  abandoned  the  art 

From  similar  motives,  she  relinquished 
drawing;  in  which,  as  an  eminent  artist 
observed,  she  would  unquestionably  have 
excelled,  had  her  talents  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  current  into  which  they  had 
been  led. 

In  these  proofs  of  corresponding  ge- 
nius, a  physiognomist  might  have  traced 
the  marks  of  kindred  minds ;  for,  when 
Anna  Maria  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  her  features  were  thought  to  resem- 
ble those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and, 
to  render  the  portrait  complete,  the  friend 
who  discovered  the  likeness,  used  to  be 
fond  of  placing  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
her  nose.  When  a  few  vears  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  persons  who  had  known 
Angelica  Kauffmann  in  her  youth,  found 
in  Anna  Maria  Porter  a  similar  resem- 
blance to  that  celebrated  woman. 

But,  as  has  been  shown,  books,  books 
were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  Anna  Ma- 
ria's mind :  they  gave  her  the  history  of 
her  fellow  creatures  in  every  possible 
situation  of  life ;  they  reflected  t  he  charms 
of  nature  in  a  thousand  captivating  lights ; 
and,  by  the  delightful  sympathy  which 
they  constantly  awakened,  they  kept  in 
the  most  enchanting  exercise  all  her  best 
affections,  all  her  sweetest  tastes.  Her 
own  heart  was  naturally  attuned  to  the 
kindest  sensibilities ;  and,  as  a  child,  her 
pity  for  every  thing  that  suffered  was  so 
intense,  that  she  has  been  known  to  fall 
into  an  absolute  convulsive  fit  of  agony, 
on  seeing  a  hard-hearted  servant,  despite 
of  her  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  persist 
in  pulling  the  wings  off  flies,  ana  then 
crushing  the  poor  tortured  injects  under 
his  feet.  This  genuine  anguish  at  the 
sight,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  any 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  a  dumb,  helpless 
creature,  induced  her,  some  years  since, 
to  write  a  little  volume  (without  her 
name  to  it,  though  published  by  her  ac- 1 
customed  booksellers,  Longman  and  Co.) 
called  «  Tales  of  Pity."  It  was  designed 
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for  youth,  and  to  teach  them,  from  ear- 
liest infancy,  the  feeling  and  the  duty  of 
compassion. 

From  a  similar  impulse, — from  her  love 
of  children,  and  her  desire  to  train  their 
innocent  minds  early  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  she  was  always  fond  ot  draw- 
ing tbem  around  her;  telling  them  inte- 
resting little  stories, — either  from  recol- 
lection, or  from  the  invention  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  to  instil  the  gentle  amenities  into 
their  bosoms,  with  lessons  of  filial  duty 
also,  and  the  fraternal  affections  towards 
each  other.  «'  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
and  faithful  Robin  Red-breast  spreading 
a  leafy  shroud  over  them,  we  have  often 
seen  to  be  a  tearful  subject  with  both 
narrator  and  listeners.  Her  frequently- 
sought  recitation  of  "  Little  Red- Hiding 
Hood"  has  elicited  a  similar  tribute  from 
her  young  audience ;  while  with  awe  min- 
gling with  their  pity  for  the  poor  little 
girl's  terrible  fate,  they  were  taught  its 
warning  voice  against  disobedience  to  pa- 
rents and  affectionate  elders. 

In  the  latter  respect,  their  kind  roo- 
nitress's  own  conduct  was  an  ever-watch- 
ful example  of  reverence  and  attention  ; 
for,  to  old  persons  of  every  station  in  life, 
whether  amongst  her  equals  or  amongst 
the  poor,  she  was  constantly  manifesting 
care  of  their  bodily  comforts,  and,  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  of  their  religious 
comforts  also. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  book  that  Anna 
Maria  Porter  ever  wrote,  whether  a- 
mongst  those  of  her  earliest  girlish  years 
— (which,  because  of  their  inexperienced 
representations  of  life,  she  long  ago  wish- 
ed to  be  forgotten,  and  therefore  never 
named) — or  those  of  her  riper  judgment, 
in  which  she  has  not  shown  her  anxiety 
for  inculcating  these  her  own  inherent 
principles  of  pity  for  suffering  of  every 
kind,  and  of  veneration  for  the  sacred 
character  of  the  aged. 

In  this  slight  memoir, — brief  from  the 
mode  of  its  publication, — it  would  be  a 
labour  of  supererogation  to  dilate  upon, 
or  even  to  mention  in  catalogue,  the  nu- 
merous interesting  and  instructive  works 
to  which,  in  her  latter  years,  this  amiable 
and  gifted  writer  would  allow  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  name.  The  first  of  these 
was  *■♦  The  Hungarian  Brothers.*'  She 
had  a  particular  delight  in  pourt raying 
the  domestic  affections,  with  their  reci- 
procal duties ;  and,  as  one  instance  of  the 
interesting  use  she  made  of  living  models, 
it  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  long 
shared  her  intimacy,  that  the  character  of 
Rupert,  the  hero  of  her  novel  called 
44  The  Village  of  Mariendorpt,"  was 
drawn  from  an  eminent  example  of  filial 
piety  in  one  of  her  own  family. 

Were  we  to  select  a  picture  of  herself, 
Gent.  Mag.  Decemlxr,  1832. 
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as  a  diuigliter,  a  sister,  a  friend,  and  a 
most  attached  and  attaching  woman,  full 
of  a  pure  heart's  genuine  happiness,  and 
dispensing  cheerfulness  around  — -  that 
cheerfulness  which  only  the  habitual  joy* 
ousness  of  such  a  heart  can  create  and  dif- 
fuse, like  a  wholesome  vivifying  atmos- 
phere,— we  should  say,  look  for  it  in  her 
character  of  Ellisef,  in  her  truly  beauti- 
ful tale  of  "  The  Recluse  of  Norway." 
Her  mind,  far  from  egotism  of  any  sort, 
was  the  last  in  the  world  to  think  of  her- 
self, when  she  designed  and  so  sweetly 
pourtrayed  that  character;  but,  as  she 
wrote  from  that  mind  her  young  heroine, 
naturally  and  insensibly  to  the  writer, 
took  the  impress  of  what  would  have 
been  her  own  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, bad  she  in  her  youth  been  placed  in 
similar  circumstances.  The  remark  re- 
specting the  likeness  of  Ellisef  to  her- 
self has  been  made  by  several  persons  to 
whom  she  was  best  known.  Of  this  pro- 
duction, too,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  it  is  "  one  of  the  few  novels  which 
may  be  repeatedly  read,  and  never  with- 
out fresh  advantage;  as  resembling  in 
its  order  of  merit  the  beautiful  master, 
piece  of  Fenelon,  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  feeling  ourselves 
both  wiser  and  better." 

Perhaps  the  most  touching,  the  most 
intensely  interesting  of  ber  works,  is 
"  Don  Sebastian."  "  In  the  story,"  ob- 
serves a  contemporary  critic,  u  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  one  fault — the  necessity 
of  a  melancholy  catastrophe.  A  catas- 
trophe so  melancholy  as  that  of  Don  Se- 
bastian, induces— painfully  induces— the 
reflection,  that  howsoever  great,  and  toil- 
some, and  laudable  our  exertions, — how- 
soever distinguished  by  honours,  or  dig- 
nified by  virtues,— to  one  <  complexion  we 
must  come  at  last.'  The  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  would  have 
been  less  mournful,  could  poor  Sebas- 
tian have  been  accompanied  to  the  last 
through  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  by  his  be- 
loved Kara  Aziek," — that  beau  ideal  of  all 
that  is  gentle  and  lovely,  and  great  and 
elevated,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  wo- 
man,— *«  could  she  have  received  his  last 
sigh,  and  have  moistened  with  her  tears 
the  forsaken  tabernacle  of  that  tried,  that 
purified,  that  exalted  spirit.  The  gene- 
rous, the  tender,  the  affectionate  heart  of 
the  writer  displays  itself  throughout." 
So  also  does  her  kindly  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  merit  of  the  canine  race.— * 
44  Her  Barerael—  the  interesting  Bar#*mel 
— was  evidently  suggested  by  the  dog  of 
Ulysses ;  and  were  it  not  treason  against 
the  divine  majesty  of  Homer  to  breathe 
such  a  sentiment,  we  would  say,  with 
heightened  effect." 

In  all  her  writings —though  in  none  of 
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thera  is  It  more  apparent  than  in  M  The 
Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,"^ Anna  Maria 
Porter  evinced  the  linest  dramatic  tact. 
Her  fables,  characters,  incidents*  situa- 
tions, even  her  scenery,  are  dramatic. 

Her  last  work  was  "  The  Barony ;"  a 
book  of  deep  interest  in  its  story,  and  of 
a  yet  deeper  interest  to  the  reader  now, 
since  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  truly  de- 
vout profession  of  her  faith,— as  a  moral 
and  a  religious  being,  accountable  to  her 
God  for  the  use  of  the  talent  with  which 
he  bad  intrusted  her. 

Her  valuable  life  was  drawn  to  its  close 
at  Bristol,  in  the  fair  promising  month  of 
June,  in  this,  however,  fatal  year  of  sick- 
ness every  where.  She  and  her  sister 
(having  lost  their  excellent  mother  by 
the  epidemic  of  the  preceding  summer) 
left  their  usual  residence  at  Esher  in 
Surrey,  early  iu  the  spring,  for  change  ot 
air;  Anna  Maria's  health,  -which  bad 
been  long  delicate,  having  been  weakened 
by  their  late  bereavement.  Iu  the  course 
of  their  excursion,  they  proceeded  to 
Bristol,  where  their  eldest  brother,  Dr. 
Porter,  an  eminent  physician,  has  long 
been  settled.  Not  only  cholera,  but  fe- 
vers, were  in  all  parts  ready  to  seixe  the 
invalid ;  and  at  Bristol  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  this  lamented  lady  should 
become  the  victim  of  one  of  the  prevail- 
ing fevers.  After  much  suffering,  which 
•he  bore  with  an  exemplary  patience,  she 
resigned  her  gentle  spirit  to  Him  who 
gave  it.  Her  honoured  remains  repose 
in  the  burial-place  of  ber  brother  Dr. 
Porter,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bristol 

We  close  our  melancholy  task,  by  sub- 
joining an  exquisite  poetical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased — an  emanation 
of  kindred  genius — from  the  pen  of  a 
lady,  being  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  world  of  letters.* 

"  Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam !  sooo 
hast  thou  set  on  our  hill*!  The  steps  of  tby  de- 
parture were  stately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue 
trembling  wave." — Ossian. 

Lo !  she  is  there— in  the  deep  forest  shade. 
Where,  in  the  hush  of  winds,  the  nightingale 
Siogs  to  the  moon — where  the  lone  streamlet's 
voice. 

The  young  bird's  twitter,  swma  a  hymn  of  praise 
To  Him,  the  One  Eternal ! — she  is  there, 
Iu  ail  the  freshness  of  her  sinless  spirit, 
Yielding  to  God  the  first  fruits  of  her  heart. 
And  pouriug  forth,  while  gazing  on  his  works, 
The  warm  yet  simple  prayer  of  infancy  ! 

Lo!  she  is  there — withiu  that  Gothic  chamber, 
One  of  a  cherub  gioup — the  book  unsealed — 
Th«  well-spring  opened ; — they  are  drinking  deep 
Of  knowledge  and  of  beauty  !  old  Romanre, 


*  "  L.  S.  S.m  formerly  «  Laura  So- 
phia Temple,"  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Temple, 
and  known  as  the  deservedly  admired  au- 
thor of  '*  The  Siege  of  Zaragoza,"  "Childe 
Harold's  Last  Pilgrimage,"  «« Lyric  and 
other  Poems,"  &e. 


And  fairy  spells  are  round  them.   Her  young  eye 

Instinct  with  rapture,  hai!s  the  witching  vision, 
Ai.d  straight  transmits  it*  glories  to  her  mind, 
As  p  ecious  store  seed  for  the  future  hoar. 

Lo!  she  is  there— on  the  green  hill  of  youth, 
W1U1  love  lines*  around  her!  Her  light  step. 
Swift  a*  a  winced  spirit,  threads  the  dance, 
A*  did  tbe  foot  of  fair  Euphrosyue! 
Hut  her  home  is  not  there — her  spirit's  borne 
is  in  a  b-ijhter  land,  where  Poesy, 
Amidst  the  silence  of  her  holy  cell, 
Hears  the  l.st  echo  of  those  angel  sougs 
Ouce  breath 'd  in  Paradise;  and  catching  up 
That  dying  echo,  pours  the  descant  forth 

To  a  delighted  world  Aw*y — away — 

She  is  aw«y, — lo  where  doth  proudly  dwell 
Hiah  genius, — He  who  sweeps  the  golden  lyre 
With  strong  overmastering  band,  while  pausing 
Time, 

With  rapt  car  listening  to  the  dulcet  strains 
Of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  deeply  swears. 
By  his  own  mighty  wing,  that  o'er  tuck  craft 
He  hath  no  power; — that  o'er  its  memory 
The  waters  of  oblivion  shall  not  roll ! 

Lo !  she  is  there— in  womanhood's  ripe  noon, 
Amidst  a  blase  of  fame !    But  she  hath  turned 
From  a  world's  homage,  to  a  purer  path, 
Where,  clothed  in  grace*  of  humility. 
She  stands  beside  the  bed  of  pain  and  want — 
Of  sin  and  sorrow — ministering  peace; 
Breathing  in  accents  such  as  seraphs  breathe, 
Tidings  of  hope  to  cheer  the  dying  pillow! 

Where  is  sue  now ' — The  everlasting  Voice 
Hath  spoken — »nd  His  joyful  Angel  comes 
To  summon  from  this  gross  and  grovelling  earth. 
The  genUe  spirit  of  that  gifted  one  ! 
Is  it  die  arm  of  Pe*th  that  wraps  her  round? 
Oh.  it  *ec:ns  more  a  triumph  than  a  death  t 
For  mild  Religion,  bending  o'er  her  child, 
Lulls  her  to  rest  with  a  maternal  whisper. 
As  in  a  cradle,  lulls  tbe  parting  soul. 
And  virtue's  transit  shows  like  childhood's  sleep. 

Where  is  she  now  ?— Her  chaste  and  hmllowed 
relics 

Sleep  in  the  narrow  house— her  memory  lives- 
Will  live  in  future  days ; — ber  magic  voice. 
Even  from  the  tomb,  shall  speak,  lo  teach,  and 
charm 

Tli*  youthful  heart  into  the  path  of  virtue. 

Rett  thee  in  peace,  within  thy  honoured  grave, 
Tnou  human  flower,  whose  leaves,  unUmcly  wi- 
thered. 

Yet  shed  tneir  perfume  to  delight  the  sense ! 
Best  Usee— oh,  rest  thee  I— till  the  night  be  past,— 
Then,  irom  thy  mortal  sleep  arise!  arise! 

L.  S.  S. 


Mb.  John  Parkes. 
Xov.  15.  At  Shrewsbury,  in  his  29th 
year,  Mr.  John  Parkes,  youngest  son  of 
our  old  correspondent  Mr.  David  Parkes. 
He  was  much  attached  to  the  fine  arts ; 
and  his  method  of  teaching  drawing 
evinced  great  knowledge  in  the  art.  Find- 
ing in  his  practice  tbe  great  want  of  his 

Kupils  in  a  general  outline  of  perspective, 
e  drew  up  a  system  most  simple  in  prin- 
ciple, and  easy  of  attainment;  this  he 
delivered  in  lectures  to  his  pupils,  which 
bad  the  desired  effect  of  leading  them  on 
gradually  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  On  tbe  decline  of  his  health, 
from  a  pulmonary  affection,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  try  tbe  effect  of  change  of  air, 
and  accordingly  set  off  in  July  1831,  by 
way  of  Liverpool,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
from  thence  to  Scotland.  He  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  Scotch  scenery,  and 
made  many  benatiful   and  interesting 
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«k*tche$;  particularly  of  the  remains  of 
Antiquity  noticed  by  his  great  favourite* 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  After  spending  some 
time  in  the  Scottish  capital,  be  set  sail 
from  Leith  to  Loudon ;  and  on  his  return 
home  he  appeared  so  much  improved  by 
bis  excursion,  that  hopes  were  entertained 
he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  profes- 
sion ;  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn  he 
■began  again  to  decline  in  his  health.  Yet 
amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  was  endowed 
with  wonderful  vivacity  and  true  Chris- 
tian resignation ;  even  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death,  he  finished  several  drawings, 
which  he  presented  as  memorials  to  his 
friends. 

Clergy  Deceased. 

Aug.  21.  At.  Boulogne,  the  Rev.  John 
jPuher,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Sarum,  and  Vicar  of  GiL 
lingham  and  Osmington,  Dorsetshire,  lie 
•was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
.Fisher,  D.  D.  Master  of  the  Charter- 
house, was  of  Univ.  coll.  Oxf.  M.  A. 
1791,  and  was  indebted  for  his  preferment 
to  his  late  uncle  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  collated  him  to  Osmington  in  1813, 
to  the  Archdeaconry  in  1817,  and  to  the 
Canonry  of  Fordington  and  the  Vicar- 
age of  GiUinfrhnm  in  1819. 

Sept.  4.  At  Beccles,  in  his  70th  year, 
the  Rev.  Roger  Freiton  Hmvnum,  Rector 
of  Shipmeadow,  Suffolk,  and  many  years 
•Rector  of  Hockering,  in  Norfolk,  and  a 
magistrate  for  that  county.  He  was  of 
Pembroke  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1785;  and 
was  instituted  to  Shipmeadow  in  1803. 
The  rectory  of  Hockering  is  now  held 
by  the  Rev.  Edw.  J.  Howman,  in  whose 
favour,  we  presume,  it  was  resigned  in 
1821,  by  the  gentleman  whose  decease 
we  record. 

Sept.  6.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  John 
Simpson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Baldock, 
Herts,  to  which  livi ng  he  was  presented 
-by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  1815.  We 
believe  he  had  previously  been  a  Dissent- 
ing minister  and  master  of  a  school  in  that 
town,  and  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  Christian  Arguments  for  Social 
nnd  Public  Worship,  a  Sermon,  1792; 
An  Essay  on  Religious  Fasting  and  Hu- 
miliation, 1795;  Thoughts  on  the  No- 
velty, Excellence,  and  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1798;  Internal  and 
Presumptive  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
considered  separately,  and  as  uniting  to 
form  one  argument,  1801 ;  Thoughts  on 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment, 1802;  An  Essay  on  the  duration 
of  a  future  state  of  punishments  and  re- 
wards, 1 803 ;  Questiones  Gnecu?,  or  Ques- 
tions adapted  for  the  Eton  Greek  Gram- 
mar, 1807,  2d  edit.  1814;  Essays  on  the 
language  of  Scripture,  2  vols.  1808. 


-Clergy  deceased.  571) 

Sept.  7.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  miliam 
Day,  Vicar  of  St  Philip  and  St.  Jacob, 
Bristol,  and  for  twenty-five  years  Chap- 
lain to  the  gaols  in  that  city.  He  was  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  M.  A.  1789;  and 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  the 
above-named  united  parishes  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Bristol  in  1810.  His  funeral 
at  St.  Philip's  church,  on  the  11th  Sept. 
was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church,  and  several  dis- 
senting ministers  resident  in  Bristol  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

Sept.  9.  At  Bucklebury-house,  Berks, 
aged  H,  the  Rev.  Winchcomhc  Henry 
Howard  Hartley,  of  Bucklebury,  and  of 
Little  Sodbury,  co.  Glouc.  He  was 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
son  and  heir  of  Wm.  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  Berkshire,  who  died  in  1791, 
and  nephew  to  David  Hartley,  M.  P.  for 
Hull,  aud  Fellow  of  Merton  college,  a 
memoir  of  whom  will  be  found  in  our 
vol.  lxxxiv.  i.  95.  He  was  himself  a 
Gentleman  Commoner  of  Merton.  On 
his  coming  of  age  in  1809,  great  rejoicings 
took  place,  upwards  of  800  of  his  tenantry 
and  friends  dining  together  at  Buckle- 
bury,  to  celebrate  the  event.  He  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Bucklebury, 
on  his  own  petition,  in  1819. 

Sept.  1  1.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  carriage,  aged  57,  the  Rev.  Francis 
TuHnicltfc,  Rector  of  Hartshorne,  Derby- 
shire. 

Sept.  16.  At  the  manor-bouse,  Stokes- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Henry 
J/ildyard.  He  was  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  LL.B.  1778. 

Sept.  16.  Aged  89,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Shingle  wood,  for  fifty-two  years  Rector 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Chignal  St. 
James,  and  Cuignal  St.  Mary,  with 
Masbbury,  Essex,  the  presentation  to 
which  was  in  his  own  family. 

Sept.  17.  At  Cotberidge  Court,  Wor- 
cestershire, aged  92,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Rowland  Jierkeley,  D.C.L.  Rector  of 
Onibury,  Salop,  and  Shelsey  Beauchamp, 
co.  Wore,  and  a  Fellow  of  Winchester. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  the  nine  sons  of 
Rowland  Berkeley,  esq.  of  Cotheridge, 
by  Lucy,  dau.  of  Anthony  Lechmere,  of 
Severn-end,  esq.  and  descended  from 
James  Lord  Berkeley,  temp.  Rich.  If. 
and  Lady  Isabel  Mowbray,  through  his 
great-grandmother  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
coheir  of  the  Berkeleys  of  Cotheridge, 
whose  son,  Rowland  Green,  esq.  assumed 
the  name.  The  gentleman  now  de- 
ceased was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
New  coll.  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.C.L.  1768,  D.C.L.  1775;  and  was 
elected  Fellow.  He  had  been  Rector  of 
Onibury  for  the  very  extraordinary  period 
of  sixty-seven  years,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  that  church  by  Earl  Craven,  iu 
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>;  and  to  Shelsey  Beaudiamp  in  I\'ov.  12.  Mr.  Wm.  Hardy,  astronomi- 
1783,  by  Lord  Foley.  He  succeeded  bis  cal  dock  and  chronometer  maker,  Wood- 
eldest  brother  in  the  family  estate  in  1 779 ;  street,  Spafields.  For  improvements  in 
and  the  whole  nine  brothers  having  died  mechanism,  he  was  four  times  rewarded 
without  issue,  the  property  has  now  de-    by  the  Society  of  Arts.    The  correctness 

and  superior  workmanship  of  a  clock 
made  by  him  on  a  new  principle  for  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomers ;  and  he  was  in  conse- 


volved  on  their  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Tomkyns,  Rector  of  Great  Horwood. 
Bucks,  who  has  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Berkeley,  of  Cotheridge,  by  royal 
sign  manual  dated  Oct.  9. 


Aw.  22.    At  Gayton,  Northampton-    quence  emploTed  to  make  three 


shire,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  John  EMcrton, 
for  fifty-one  years  Vicar  of  Aldbourne, 
Wilts,  and  for  many  years  Chaplain  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  He 
was  collated  to  Aldbourne  in  1781  by  Dr. 
Hume,  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 


mical  clocks  for  the  Rnssian  government, 
three  for  the  American  government,  one 
for  the  Anderson  Institution  at  Glasgow, 
one  for  the  Observatory  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  one  for  Gen.  Sir  T.  Bris- 
bane, &c. 

Xov.  23.  At  Cumberland-street,  Port- 
man.square,  aged  62,  B.  Kenrich,  esq. 
London  and  its  Vicinity.  fate  of  Alwalton,  Hunts. 

June  29.  In  Great  Russell-street,  aged       A'w.  24.     At  the  British  Museum, 
78,  Mrs.  Audinet,  sister  to  Mr.  Philip    Jane,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Cary. 
Audinet,  engraver.  Xov.  25.  Aged  69,  George  Lister,  esq. 

Oct.  30.    Captain  Thomas  Daly,  for-    of  Girsby  House,  Lincolnshire, 
merly  of  the  47th  regt.  A'or.  26.  At  the  residence  of  his  daugh- 

A'or.  12.    In  Great  Chapel-st.  West-    ter,  in  Harley-st.  aged  65,  John  Luard, 
minster,  aged  87,  Mr.  John  Hill.    He    esq.  of  Maldon,  Essex, 
had  been  for  many  years  a  subscriber  to       In  Bernard-st.  aged  54^  Richard  Wrung  - 
most  of  the  principal  religious  and  bene-    ham,  esq. 

volent  institutions,  and  has  not  forgotten  In  Old  Quebec-«tx  Mary,  widow  of  Sir 
them  in  his  will.  The  following  are  John  Roger  Palmer,  of  Castle  Lacken, 
among  the  sums  left: — Lock  Asylum,  co.  Mayo,  Bart,  and  dau.  of  the  Rev* 
50/. ;  London  Female  Penitentiary,  100/. ;     Thomas  Altham,  D.D. 


AW.  27.  At  Mark-lane,  aged  78,  A. 
Smyth,  esq. 

X&v.  30.  John  Burnet,  esq.  of  Golden- 
square. 

Lately.  At  Kcnmngton,  of  cholera, 
Susanna,  wife  of  J.  Emerson,  esq.  of  the 
Customs,  widow  of  James  Gilpin,  esq.  of 
limb,  and  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Lea,  esq.  of 
Winsley  House,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  T.  Harper,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministers,  fa- 
ther of  Mr.  Harper,  bookseller,  of  Chel- 
tenham. 

David  Niven,  esq.  of  King-st-  Soho, 
leaving  the  following  leiraciea,  clear  of  the 
legacy  duty  or  tax : — To  the  United  As- 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  200/. ; 
Church  Missionary  Society,  200/. ;  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  100/.;  Mora- 
vian Missionary  Society,  200/. ;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  100/. ;  Female 
Penitentiary  (West),  50/.  ;  Religious 
Tract  Society,  200/. ;  Ranelagh  Infants' 
Friend  Society,  50/. ;  Hibernian  Society, 
100/. ;  Westminster  Hospital,  100/.  ; 
Charles-street  Dispensary,  200/. ;  Bristol 
Education  Society,  100/. ;  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  100/.;  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  100/.;  Emberton  Schools, 
50/. ;  Aged  Pilgrims,  50/. ;  for  an  annual 
sermon  at  Ranelagh  Chapel  on  Whit- 
Sunday  morning,  100/.  ;  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  100/. ;  Indigent  Blind,  sociate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
100/.;  Infant  School,  Hereford,  150/.;  Scotland,  200/. ;  Religious  Tract  Society, 
Schools  at  Hereford,  150/. ;  Westminster  200/. ;  London  Missionary  Society,  300/. ; 
New  ( /harity  School,  100/. ;  London  Or-  Home  Missionary  Society,  400/. ;  British 
phan  Asylum,  100/. ;  Highbury  College,  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  400/. ;  British 
100/. ;  Islington  College,  100/. ;  Chris-  and  Foreign  School  Society,  400/  ;  Lon- 
tiun  Instruction  Society,  100/.;  Friends'  don  Itinerant  Society,  200Z. ;  Sunday 
Almshouses,  Camberwell,  50/. ;  Hans  School  Union  Society,  400/. ;  Asylum 
Town  School,  50/. ;  Philanthropic  So-  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  200/. ;  Hibernian 
riety,  100/. ;  Long  Acre  Schools,  50/. ;    Society,  200/. 

Long  Acre  Benevolent  Society,  50/. ;       /Arc.  1.    Aged  near  four  weeks,  the 
Associate  Fund  (Poor  Ministers),  100/. ;    infant  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Henley. 
Penitentiary,  St.  George's  East,  80/. ;       Dec.  2.     At  Bloomsbury-place,  aged 
Bromyard  Meeting  (in  trust),  100/. ;  Sun-    78,  J.  M.  Grimwood,  esq.  of  Boned 

House,  Colchester. 

At  his  brother's  residence  at  Penton- 
ville,  George  Mortimer,  esq.  of  FontiiiU 
Park,  Wilu 


day  Schools  Broadway  Church,  100/.; 
Pimlico  Schools,  50/. ;  Broadway  Church 
Benevolent  Soeietv,  100/. ;  National  Be- 
nevolent Society,  50/. 
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Dec.  6.  At  Brompton,  Miss  Agnes 
Jerdan,  sister  of  William  Jerdan,  esq. 
F.S.A.  of  Grove  House. 

John  Hanbury,  esq.  formerly  store- 
keeper-general to  the  British  army  in 
Spain ;  cousin  to  the  banker  and  brewer 
of  that  name.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  insane,  and  terminated  his  life  by 
hanging  himself  on  one  of  the  bridges  at 
Hornsey.  His  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  New  River.  By  his  death  60}000/. 
has  devolved  on  his  four  children. 

Dec.  7.  At  Kensington,  aged  95,  Wil- 
liam Sawer,  esq. 

In  Montagu-place,  aged  70,  Mary,  wi- 
dow of  Edward  Coxe,  esq.  of  Hampstead 
Heath. 

Dec.  10.  In  Gloucester-place,  aged  55, 
George  Neville  Adams,  esq.  of  Abesford 
Hall,  Essex. 

Dec.  10.  In  Conduit-street,  W.  Hua- 
aey,  esq.  of  Hill  House,  Wargrave,  Berks. 

F.  Levenhagen,  esq.  of  Upper  Harley- 
street. 

Dec.  II.  In  his  30th  year,  Joseph  Sa- 
muel William  Grimaldi,  the  son,  and,  as  it 
was  once  thought,  the  successful  heir  of 
the  Clown  par  excellence.  The  deceased 
performed  the  preceding  week,  at  the  Tot- 
tenham-street Theatre,  the  parts  of  Sca- 
ramouch in  Don  Juan,  and  Black  Caesar 
in  the  Slave's  Revenge,  and  then  appeared 
in  his  usual  health.  On  Monday,  how- 
ever, be  became  delirious,  but  dressed 
himself,  and  assumed  one  of  his  principal 
characters ;  he  was  then  mildly  restrained, 
and  medical  aid  called  in.  His  habits  of 
dissipation  had  rendered  it  incumbent  on 
the  Covent-garden  management  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services.  This  dismissal 
from  the  boards  on  which  bis  father  had 
almost  obtained  a  freehold,  instead  of 
tending  to  work  an  amendment  of  his 
future  behaviour,  had  a  directly  contrary 
effect,  and  the  course  he  pursued  has 
ended  in  bis  premature  death.  He  was 
the  fourth  in  lineal  descent  who  have 
been  either  clowns  or  dancers  :  his  great- 
grandfather was  a  great  favourite  in 
France;  his  grandfather  came  to  Eng- 
land as  a  dentist  in  the  suite  of  Queen 
Caroline,  but  was  afterwards  clown,  as 
his  descendants. 

Dec.  12.  Aged  33,  Mr.  Leman  Tho- 
mas Tertius  Rede.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  stage ; 
and  was  also  the  author  of  Memoirs  of 
Canning,"  "  Road  to  the  Stage,"  u  Ox- 
berry's  Dramatic  Biography,"  &c  His 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  at  Sadler's  Wells. 
He  married,  in  18*24,  Mrs.  Oxberry,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  comedian,  who  survives 
him.  He  possessed  considerable  literary 
talent,  and  very  varied  conversational 
powers.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  hack 
author,  and  styled  himself  barrister,  at- 


law,  died  some  years  since  on  the  10th  of 
December. 

In  Hans-place,  aged  63,  H.  H.  Har- 
rington, esq.  late  of  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment. 

Dec.  14.  Aged  77,  Mr.  Hare,  surgeon, 
of  Church-st.  Hackney. 

Aged  51,  Susan  Maria,  wife  of  John 
Bellamy,  esq.  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  sister  of  George  Lytton  Keir,  esq.  of 
Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

Dec*  15.  In  Wilton-place,  aged  14, 
Louisa  Mary,  last  surviving  dau.  of  Maj. 
Gore  Browne. 

Dec.  18.  In  Piccadilly,  in  his  52nd 
year,  Henry  Beard,  esq.  late  Governor  of 
Berbice. 

Dec.  21.  At  Brompton,  Ann,  widow 
of  Lieut.- Col.  Thomas  Walker,  of  the 
Staff  of  the  army  in  the  West  Indies. 

Berks.— Nov.  23.  At  Reading,  aged 
81,  Miss  E.  Walsham,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  Walsham,  esq. 

Dec.  9.  At  Woodley  Lodge,  in  her 
87th  year,  Mary-Juliana,  sixth  dau.  of 
James  Wheble,  esq. 

Dec.  14.  In  his  80th  year,  James  Par- 
ker, esq.  of  Wallingford,  the  respected 
father  of  that  corporation,  having  been  a 
member  nearly  50  years. 

Bucks  Dec,  14.    Aged  41,  Philip 

Bartlett,  esq.  of  Buckingham.  He  was 
attacked  by  brain  fever,  brought  on  by 
over-excitement  during  the  recent  politi- 
cal contest,  in  promoting  the  success  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  defeated  by  Sir  T. 
Fremantle. 

Cambridge.— Dec.  9.  Aged  35,  Mr. 
Samuel  Matthews,  B.M.,  organist  of  St. 
John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge. 

Dec.  12.  At  Grauncester,  aged  21, 
Mr.  C.  Hawkes,  of  Trinity  College. 

Cornwali  Ak  22.    At  Hatt,  near 

Saltash,  aged  46,  Wm.  Simons,  esq. 

Dec.  16.  At  Moorwinstow,  aged  70, 
John  Shearm,  esq.  of  Woodland. 

Devon. — Sept.  17.  At  Taunton,  Mary, 
widow  of  Thos.  Trewren,  of  Trewar- 
dreva  in  Cornwall,  esq.  and  sister  to  Sir 
ThoH.  Hare,  of  Stowe  Hall,  Norfolk,  Bu 

Adv.  22.  At  Torpoint,  aged  34,  Lt- 
James  Nash,  R.N.,  son  of  late  Capt.  Jas. 
Nash. 

Nov,  23.  At  the  Tavistock  Public 
Library,  aged  65,  Mr.  G.  Night,  long  the 
resident  librarian. 

Nov.  26.  Letitia,  wife  of  Warwick 
Hele  Tonkins,  esq.  of  Northernhay,  Ex- 
eter. 

Nov.  29.  At  Torquay,  William  Sto- 
rey, esq.  banker,  Shaftesbury. 

Nov.  30.  At  North  Petherton,  Jane, 
wife  of  H.  N.  Tilsley,  esq.  and  sister  to 
Thos.  French,  esq.  of  the  Regent's  Park. 

lAiUly.  At  Tavistock,  aged  102,  Su- 
sannah, wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Geudle. 
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Dec.  3.  Whilst  walking  in  a  field, 
aped  49,  Edward  Roberts,  esq.  of  Tur- 
lake,  near  Exeter. 

Dec.  4.  At  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter, 
aped  45,  of  a  decline,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Peter  Ogier,  of  Eastcott,  Middlesex, 
esq.  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
law. 

Dec.  6.  At  Heavitree,  aged  39,  Ju- 
liana, wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh, 
Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Rashleigh,  of  South- 
fleet,  Kent 

Dec.  10.  At  Torquay,  aged  36,  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Gronow,  of 
Court  Herbert,  near  Neath. 

Dorset. — Xov.  23.  At  Blandford, 
aged  76,  John  Tregonwell  King,  esq. 
solicitor ;  and  Dec.  10,  Harriet,  his  dau. 

Dec.  4.  At  Dorchester,  Henry  S. 
Kelly,  esq.  late  of  the  citv  of  Cork,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Peristrephic  panorama. 

Gloucester. — Xov.  11.  At  Chelten- 
ham, aged  66,  Sarah,  widow  of  Richard 
Byrchall,  esq.  of  London. 

Dec.  3.  At  Clifton,  in  his  80th  year, 
Henry  Lee,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Customs, 
London,  and  late  of  Dynas  Powis,  Gla- 
morganshire, for  which  county  he  was  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  and,  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  an  active  magistrate— a 
truly  good  and  amiable  man,  and  practical 
Christian.  Mr.  L.  (who  was  educated 
at  Eton)  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Lee,  LL.B.  formerly  Incumbent 
of  Willoughby,  Warwickshire,  and  Chap- 
lain to  William  Pulteney,  first  Earl  of 
Bath;  and  after  his  decease,  to  Henry 
first  Earl  of  Conyngham  ;  and  was  also 
nephew  of  Capt.  Lee,  who  was  lost  in 
command  of  H.  M.  frigate  Aurora,  in  the 
year  1770,  together  with  the  poet  Falco- 
ner, author  of  the  Shipwreck,  who  ac- 
companied Capt.  Lee  as  purser. 

Dec.  5.  At  Bristol,  Dr.  Edward  Ken- 
tish, M.D.  senior  Physician  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Hospital. 

Dec.  16.  At  Gotham,  near  Bristol, 
uged  58,  Andrew  Pope,  esq. 

Hants. — Xov.  21.  At  Shedfield-lorige, 
in  her  63d  year,  Frances- Elizabeth  \U- 
lebois,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Ville- 
bois,  esq.  of  Feltham-place,  Middlesex. 

Xov.  24.  At  Buckland,  Portsmouth, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  W.  Hendry,  esq.  of 
London,  and  mother  of  Capt.  W.  Hen- 
dry, R.N. 

Dtc.  4.  At  Silchester  Rectory,  Mary- 
Anne- Goodhew,  wife  of  the  Kev.  J. 
Coles. 

At  Southampton,  aged  54,  J.  Dyer, 
esq.  of  the  Custom  house,  London,  and 
J'l  ickheath-park. 

Dec.  11.  At  the  Abbey,  Winchester, 
aged  54,  Robert  Jessett,  esq.  banker,  and 
brother  of  Mrs.  Holland  and  Mrs.  Tagg, 
Oxford. 


Herts — Xov.  26.  At  Hertford,  Ed- 
ward  Ellis,  esq.  aged  62. 

Xov.  28.  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Brasse,  D.D.  of  Waltham  Cross. 

Dec.  9.  At  Stevenage,  Georgi ana- 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jesse  Turner,  esq. 
Lieut.  R.N. 

Kent.— Xov.  29.  Aged  20,  Charles, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graham,  of 
Petham. 

Xov.  30.  At  Cranbrook,  aged  70, 
Wm.  Clarke,  esq. 

Dec.  4.  At  Lewisham,  aged  86,  A. 
Constable,  esq.  Deputy-Lieut,  of  Kent. 

Lancasu. — Xov.  23.  Aged  10.3,  Mr. 
Wm.  Branan,  of  Rochdale.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  retained  his  mental 
and  bodily  faculties  to  the  last.  When 
turned  100  years  of  age,  he  walked  from 
Rochdale  to  Nottingham,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles,  in  two  days;  and,  within  the 
last  six  months,  he  walked  twenty-two 
miles  in  one  day.  He  lived  to  see  his 
descendants,  to  the  fourth  generation,  ar- 
rive at  maturity. 

Leicestersh — Oct-  28.  At  Lough- 
borough, Lt.  Chas.  Griffith  Clark,  R.N. 

Lincolnshire. — Xov.  20.  At  Lin- 
coln, John  Broadhurst,  esq.  surgeon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Macclesfield,  and  bad 
his  classical  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  that  town,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Davies.  His  natural 
abilities  and  attainments,  with  the  urba- 
nity of  his  manners,  rendered  him  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  to  society  and  to  his 
profession. 

Middlesex. — Xov.  23.  At  Hommer- 
ton,  aged  63,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
P.  Smith. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  73,  John  Tatham,  esq. 
of  Southall. 

Dec.  6.  At  Enfield,  the  Hon  Anne- 
Stewart  Elphinstone,  aunt  to  Lord  El- 
phinstone. 

Norfolk. — Dec.  3.  Anne,  wife  of  Sir 
Edward  Stracey,  Bart,  of  Rackheath-hall, 
dau.  nnd  sole  heiress  of  Wm,  Brooks- 
bank,  esq.  of  the  Beech.  She  was  mar- 
ried July  17,  1810,  and  has  left  no  issue. 

Northumberland. — Xov.  7.  At  Ber- 
wick, Commander  Wm.  Saunders,  In- 
spector of  the  Coast  Guard  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Xov.  20.  At  Newcastle,  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  Ellison. 

Notts. — X'ov.  22.  Aged  84,  Samuel 
Outrain,  esq.  of  Sutton-in- Ashfield. 

Oxon. — Oct.  15.  R.  S.  Vance,  esq. 
commoner  of  Exeter  College,  son  of  Mr. 
Vance,  surgeon,  in  London.  He  was, 
with  two  friends,  riding  towards  Wheat- 
lev,  at  a  fast  gallop,  when,  near  Forest 
Hill,  thpy  met  two  men  on  one  horse, 
and,  it  being  very  dark,  the  horses  came 
in  contact  The  concussion  wus  so  vio- 
lent that  the  men  were  thrown  into  the 
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centre  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Vance  was 
also  thrown  with  his  head  against  a  heap 
of  stones.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
was  necessary,  and  was  immediately  per- 
formed. It  was  then  discovered  that  a 
large  artery  of  the  brain  was  ruptured, 
producing  apoplexy ;  and  about  half  past 
twelve  the  same  evening  death  terminated 
the  patient's  sufferings. 

Oct.  29.  Drowned  in  the  Isis,  aged  19, 
Mr.  William  John  Villiers  Surtees,  com- 
moner of  Exeter  College,  son  of  William 
Villiers  Surtees,  esq.  of  Devonshire-place, 
London ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Graham,  com- 
moner of  Trinity  College,  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Kent. 

Somersetshire. — Xov.  25.  Aged  27, 
Captain  Chas.  Wynne  Barrow,  h.  p.  30th 
regt-  eldest  son  of  Col.  Barrow. 

Suffolk — Oct.  29.    Aged  63,  Chas. 


Lunchester,  esq.  of  Pakenham  Lodge, 
near  Bury. 

Aged  81,  John  Wortledge,  esq.  of  Bury. 
Surrey. — Dec.  21.  At  Shere,  in  his 
07th  year,  William  Bray,  esq.  the  father 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Of  this 
truly  venerable  and  highly  respected  gen- 
tleman a  memoir  shall  appear  soon. 

Si-ssex.— .Vov.  23.  At  bis  father's 
house,  Brighton,  C.  Palmer,  jun.  esq. 

Warwick — Dec.  2.  Aged  86,  Abra- 
ham Grimes,  esq.  of  Coton  House. 

lately.  Aged  102,  the  widow  Parsons, 
about  40  years  an  inmate  of  the  Alms 
Houses,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

York.— Nov.  30.  At  Aislaby,  aged  56, 
Mark  Noble,  esq. 

Abroad.  —  May  7.  At  Paramatta, 
New  South  Wales,  Mrs.  Bourke,  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  that  colony. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Nov.  21  to  Dec  25,  1832. 


Christened. 
Males     1758  )9 
Females  1783$  ^ 


Buried. 
Males  1717) 
Females  1694/ 


Hll  | 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old  918 


s 


2  and 
5  and 
10  and 
20  and 
30  and 


5  4--{4- 
10  210 
20  121 

30  215 
40  263 


40  and  50  276 


50  and 
60  and 
70  and 
80  and 


60  290 
70  287 
80  227 
90  114 


90  and  100  23 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Dec.  26, 


Wheat. 
*.  d. 
53  7 


Barley. 
*.  d. 
30  11 


Oats. 
*.  d. 
18  10 


Rye. 
*.  d. 
33  2 


Beans. 
s.  d. 
31  6 


Peas. 
*.  <L 
38  7 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  perewt.  Dec.  24, 


Kent  Bags  71.  Of .  to  9/.  9*. 

Sussex  0/.  0*.  to  0/.  0*. 

Essex  OA  0*.  to  OA  0*. 

Farnham  (tine).....  12/.  0*.  to  14V.  0* 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Dec.  21, 
Smitbfield,  Hay,  31. 3*.  to  31.  15*.— Straw,  1/.  6*.  to  1/.  13*.—  Clover,  4/.  10*.  to  5A  0s. 


Farnham  (seconds)  10A  10*.  to  11/.  11/. 

Kent  Pockets          8/.  8*.  to  12A  0*. 

Sussex                  67.  6*.  to  7A  0*. 

Essex                    7A  0*.  to  9A  0/. 


SMITH  FIELD,  Dec  21.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef.  2s.  lOd.  to  4*.  Sd. 

Mutton  3*.  Od.  to  5*.  Od. 

Veal  3*.  4rd.  to  5*.  2d. 

Pork  5*.  Od.  to  5s.  Od. 


Lamb  4*.  Od.  to  4*.  Sd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Dec.  17 : 

Beasts   3,458    Calves  120 

Sheep  &  Lambs  16,710    Pigs  130 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  24, 
Walls  Ends,  from  17*.  Od.  to  19*.  Od.  per  ton.    Other  sorts  from  15*.  0<A  to  18*. 

TALLOW,  per  cwL— Town  Tallow,  48*.  Orf.    Yellow  Russia,  45*.  Od. 

SOAP.  —  Yellow,  62*.    Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  74*. 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.    Moulds,  9s.  Od. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  bee.  19,  1832. 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
23,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  238 J.  Ellesmere  and  Chester,  75.  Grand  Junction, 

230.  Kennet  and  Avon,  26j.  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  455.  Regent's,  16|. 

 Rochdale,  88.  London  Dock  Stock,  00\.  St.  Katharine  s,  72.  West 

India,  115.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  181  Grand  Junction  Water 

Works,  58.  West  Middlesex,  72{.  Globe  insurance,  140$.  Guardian,  25. 

Hope,  6.  Chartered  Gas  Light,  52.  Imperial  Gas,  48$  Phcenix,  5\  pm. 

 Independent,  41.  General  United,  35*.  Canada  Land  Company,  45$.  

Reversionary  Interest,  125. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY\  Strand. 

From  November  26  to  December  25,  1832,  both  inclusive. 
Fahrenheit's  Therm.  '  Fahrenheit's  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

c 
§ 

1 1  o'clock 
Night. 

Nov. 

0 

o 

© 

26 

42 

50 

40 

27 

49 

46 

47 

28 

40 

46 

51 

29 

41 

47 

39 

30 

40 

46 

55 

D.I 

53 

58 

57 

2 

51 

54 

49 

3 

43 

49 

48 

4 

42 

48 

40 

5 

39 

44 

42 

C 

41 

48 

42 

7 

40 

44 

38 

8 

42 

47 

48 

9 

45 

50 

49 

10 

47 

50 

49 

• 

Burom 

Weather. 

tl  n 

%  o 

e 
p 
5 

E 

I 

•     •  ■ 

Weather. 

L 

'in.  pts. 

fair 

Dec. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

J 

29,  53 

11 

40 

49 

47 

30,37 

cloudy 

,  60 

rain  [&  rn. 

12 

42 

48 

44 

.  37 

do. 

,45 

fair,  windv, 
do.  4 

13 

41 

47 

41 

»  10 

fair 

,  58 

14 

43 

47 

46 

29,  93 

cloudy 
* 

rain 

,  80 

cloudy  &  rn. 

15 

52 

43 

37 

,  60 

,  79 

do.  &  do. 

16 

36 

44 

48 

,  94 

cloudy 
fair&  huwd. 

,  60 
,48 

fr.rn.&thun. 

!  " 

51 

55 

47 

>  49 

cloudy 

18 

41 

46 

38 

.50 

do. 

,90 

fair 

I  19 

37 

42 

36 

,  67 

do. 

30,  15 

cldy.  &  rain 

20 

34 

39 

37 

,  88 

do. 

29,  97 

do. 

21 

42 

48 

49 

,  55 

da 

30,  24 

foggy 

22 

46 

52 

52 

,80 

do. 

,  30 

cloudy 

23 

51 

54 

47 

,  55 

rain 

,32 

do. 

24 

42 

47 

50 

,50 

eld.  &  do. 

,  30 

do. 

r 

25 

52 

48 

,  68  rain 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 
From  Nov.  28,  to  Dec  27,  1832,  both 


p 


5 

c/3 


a  j 

i-  -a 

CO 


c  * 

u  C 

CO 


28  l85i  824 
29186  82 

30 — m 
i — m 

3  82 

4. 186  |824 

5  

6186 
7{187 

8  

10187 
ll  l»64  82j 
12,  824 

J3  i87  m 

14.186  |82i 
Io'187i83i 

17  834 

18187483* 
19!  188^831 
20188  83| 
21  834 


82  j 

|82* 


l89A83j 
83{ 


24 
25 
20' 
271894 


483* 

483 

283 

483 

4  82J 

483 

483 

i  — 

t — 
f — 

- 

i 

i 

34 
i 
i 

i 
i 
i 
i 

u 


s 

5 


ac 


si 


B 


ar  Mr 


4 
I 
i 

i 

34 
4 
* 


2  s 


♦J 
c 

1  . 

-  — . 

S, 


894  91  4  99} 
89|90|  I  994 
894  91  90i|  994 
80i|90i  14  99£ 
89491  90|  994 
894  90|  I41  994 


tr. 

Cv  * 

§•3 f 8 

^  B  c 


89J 


844 
844 


4- 

5 


904 


904 


914 


894  *X>i  14 
90 
904 
904 
90] 
904 
904 
90$ 
904 

914 

Ml 
914 

914 
914 

914 
914 

914 


99* 

1004 

1004 
100J 
1004 


93 


-!ioo§ 

-5 1004 

1004 
1014 
1014 

1014 
1014 

101  i 

1014 
1024 
1014 


•s 

c 
o 

.2 

3 


.•a 
_,  c 


202 


102| 
1024 


1216pm. 
1618pm. 

18  pm. 

18  pm. 

14  16pm. 
1416  pm. 

15  17pm. 
17  pm. 

16 17pm. 
16 17pm. 

16  17pm. 

17  18pm. 


80j 
8O4 


804 
80* 


1718pm. 
1920  pm. 
2021pm. 

20  pm. 
2021pm. 
2021pm. 
2122  pm. 
2122  pm. 
2223pm. 

23  pm. 


2223pm. 

2324  pm. 


814 


81| 


Ex.  Bills, 
£1000. 


23  25 

26  27 

27  28 

28  26 
26  23 

24  25 
26  27 
26  27 
26  27 

26  27 

27  26 
26  27 
26  27 
26  28 

29  31 

30  31 
30  31 
30  31 
30  31 
30  31 
30  31 
30  31 
30  31 


pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


30  31  pm. 

30  31 


J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  Broker, 

late 


Bank  Buildings,  CornhilL 
Richardson,  Goodluck,  and  Co. 


J.  B.  K1CHOU  AND  SON,  25,  PA  R  I.I  A  M  E  NT-  STR  El.T. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

VOL.  CII.  PART  II. 


Embellished  with  Representations  of  several  Leathern  Jettons  from  Terouenne, 

end  an  Ancient  Vessel  found  in  Pieardy. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1. 

HEREWITH  I  forward  you  draw- 
ings of  several  curious  pieces  found 
some  time  since  in  France.  They 
•were  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Terouenne  (the  Morino- 
rum  Civitas  of  the  Romans),  which 
was  razed  to  the  ground  by  our  Henry 
the  Eighth.  They  are  of  leather,  and 
vary  but  little  in  thickness,  which,  in 
the*  largest,  does  not  exceed  that  of 
our  penny  piece.  They  have,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  no 
reverses,  nor  is  the  leather  dressed  on 
that  side  as  on  the  other  ;  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  their  having  been 
used  as  buttons  or  ornaments,  no 
traces  of  a  shank  being  perceptible. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  opinion  of 
your  readers  respecting  these  curious 
pieces.  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
explain,  or  even  to  guess,  at  their 
origin;  and,  though  wc  have  all  heard 
of  leather  money,  I  cannot  look  upon 
these  as  intended  for  coin. 

The  subjects  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5, 
are  female  heads,  and  the  costume 
certainly  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  armour  in  the  bust  on  No  10  is 
very  like  that  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  assisted  our  Henry  in  his 
French  war ;  but  then  the  helmet  is 
unlike  those  of  that  period,  and  re- 
sembles more  the  fanciful  figures  of 
Holbein  and  Van  Leyden,  who,  in 
some  of  their  designs,  mingled  Roman 
and  Greek  costume  with  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  No.  13  is  remark- 
able as  being  a  copy  of  the  obverse  fide 
of  one  of  the  denarii  of  Casar.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
siege-pieces;  for  pieces  of  pasteboard 
were  used  by  the  Dutch  for  that  pur- 
pose at  a  later  period  ;  but  then  tnere 
are  no  numerals  or  other  marks  indi- 
cating their  value.  However,  whether 
intended  as  money,  or  its  representa- . 
tive,  or  jettons,  they  appear  to  me 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  vessel  (%.  14.)  was 
discovered  about  twelve  months  since 
by  a  labourer  at  pi  ouch  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Boulogne.  The  present 
possessor  thinks  it  is  a  "  porridge -pot," 
and  that  it  was  suspended  over  a  table 
with  a  lamp  beneatn,  to  keep  the  con- 
tents warm.  A  vessel  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  in  use  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  many  years  ago.  From 
the  curvature  of  its  spouts,  it  cannot 
be  a  lamp. 

Several  dishes  were  discovered  at 
the  same  time ;  but  they  are  not  of  a 
peculiar  shape.  They  have  the  letters 
J.  B.  on  them  in  the  Black  Letter  cha- 
racter, something  in  the  style  of  those 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Yours,  &c.       J.  Y.  Akerman. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  20. 

TO  whose  fostering  protection  should 
the  records  of  a  century  expired,  be  so 
properly  entrusted  as  yourself?  Meet- 
ing with  the  following  article  in  the 
Times  of  Dec.  7,  I  am  induced  to  ask 
preservation  for  it  more  certain  than  a 
diurnal  can  be  expected  to  promise, 
by  giving  it  a  place  in  your  columns. 
A  few  notes  are  added,  for  which  the 
unknown  writer  must  not  be  respon- 
sible/but Yours,  &c.  H. 

Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening 
of  Covent-  Garden  Theatre. 

The  present  year  is  distinguished  by 
two  very  remarkable  centenaries  con- 
nected with  the  public  amusements  of 
the  metropolis,  viz.  the  opening  of 
Vauxhall-Gardens  upon  the  modern 
plan,  by  Jonathan  Tyers,  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  7,  1732,  with  a  Ridotto  al 
Fresco  ;  and  the  original  opening  of  a 
Theatre  Royal  in  Covent-garden,  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  of  the  following 
December.*  As  every  generation  should 

*  Though  the  history  of  the  stage  be 
silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any  theatre  in 
Covent-garden  before  that  erected  by 
Rich)  yet  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
the  Piazza  Coffee-house,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  ticket  on  which  were  the  words 
"  For  the  music  at  the  Playhouse  in 
Covent- Garden,  Tuesday  March  the  6th, 
1704." — /.  T.  Smith's  Additional  Plait i 
to  the  Antiquities  of  Westminster.  Times. 
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make  the  most  of  such  great  anniver-  with,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
saries,  which  it  can  reasonably  hope  to  his  present  house  was  too  contracted 
see  but  once,  our  readers,  we  doubt  for  the  full  display  of  his  peculiar 
not,  will  be  duly  grateful  to  us  for  the  talent,  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution 
following  almost  entirely  novel  par-  a  plan  which  he  had  for  some  time 
ticulara  respecting  the  latter  centenary,  contemplated — the  erection  of  a  theatre 
even  the  very  year  of  which  is  gene-  upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  then  ex- 
rally  mis-stated.  Before  Christopher  isting.  In  1730  he  began  to  raise 
Rich  was  forcibly  ejected  from  Drury-  subscriptions  for  it  by  publicly  exhibit- 
lane  playhouse,  Nov.  22,  1709,  he  ing  the  designs  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  his 
possessed  a  lease,  at  a  low  rent,  of  the  architect,  and  stating  the  principal 
old  deserted  theatre  erected  by  Sir  features  of  his  scheme. 
William  Davenant  in  Little  Lincoln's-  A  space  of  ground  at  the  back  of 
inn-fields,  with  the  patent  granted  to  Bow-street,  Covent- garden,t  was  se- 
him  by  Charles  II.  On  the  strength  lected  as  a  spot  well  fitted  for  the 
of  these  he  slowly  began  to  build  a  structure,  it  being  then  occupied  only 
new  theatre  about  the  same  site  in  by  some  old  buildings,  said  to  have 
Portugal-row,  the  remains  of  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  convent  X 
are  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Spode  whence  that  part  of  London  originally 
and  Copeland.  as  a  warehouse,  his  derived  its  name,  which  had  been  left, 
architect  being  James  Shepherd,  who  standing  by  lnigo  Jones  when  he  con-, 
had  also  erected  the  playhouse  in  structed  the  piazza  and  colonnade  in, 
Good  man's -fields.  Christopher  Rich  1633.  The  design  seems  to  have  re- 
died  Nov.  4,  1714,  a  short  time  before  ceived  immediate  encouragement,  since 
the  new  edifice  was  finished ;  and  it  Read's  Weekly  Journal  or  British  Ga- 
was  therefore  opened  on  the  following  zetteer  of  Saturday,  January  16th, 
December  18th,  with  the  Recruiting  1731,  states  that  the  subscriptions 
Officer,  by  his  son,  John  Rich,*  the  then  exceeded  6,0001.,  that  the  build- 
famous  Harlequin,  and  the  great  father  ing  would  speedily  be  begun,  and  that 
of  pantomime,  spectacle,  and  stage-  the  design  had  met  with  universal 
splendours  in  England,  at  once  the  approval.  It  is  added  that  the  old 
Bologna  and  the  Farley  of  his  day.  house  in  Lincoln's-inn-fielda  was  to 
This  species  of  entertainment  he  car-  be  disposed  of  to  the  Crown  for  the 
ried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp-duties, 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed  before  ;  A  removal  of  the  old  buildings  was 
and  from  the  very  great  success  he  met  commenced  in  February,  and  the  next 

*  The  theatre  was  opened  Dec.  18,  by  Messrs.  John  and  Christopher  Mosyer 
Rich,  sons  of  the  late  Christopher  Rich,  who  took  the  patent  (granted  by  Charles 
II.  to  Sir  W.  Davenant  and  Mr.  Killigrew,  united  to  Sir  W.  Davenant  in  1682)  and 
other  properties  under  the  will  of  their  father.  The  receipt  on  the  first  night  was 
1 137.,  a  sum  not  exceeded  during  the  season  except  upon  the  performance  of  the 
"  Island  Princes  "by  the  command  of  bis  Majesty,  and  a  few  benefit  nights,  where 
tickets  being  calculated  as  money,  that  might  be  disposed  of  in  part  at  under  prices, 
leaves  the  amount  uncertain. 

-f-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Bow-street  a  building  or  large  room  was  well 
known  and  frequented,  as  a  place  of  public  amusement,  for  many  years  before  the 
building  of  the  theatre  commenced.  In  1690  Mr.  Franks  bad  a  "  Concert  of  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  at  the  two  Golden  Balls  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow-street." 
In  February  1691,  this  entertainment  was  removed  next  *'  Bedfordgate  in  Charles 
Street:  "  but  again  advertised  in  1710  and  1711.  In  1718,  (at  a  period  when  lesser 
stars  hud  to  compete  with  the  combination  of  musical  talent,  leading  names,  and  occa- 
sional novelty  of  an  Italian  singer,  usually  brought  forward  at  Stationers'  Hall,  at 
York  Buildings,  and  other  places  of  attraction,)  we  find  a  concert  at  the  "  Golden 
Balls  in  Hart-street,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow-street,*' advertised  4  Feb.  1712  "for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Prince  Eugene."  Whether  this  place  of  public  resort  was 
afterwards  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  formed  any  part  of  that  used  for  the 
theatre,  is  uncertain.  To  the  above  concert,  Mr.  Richardson's  ticket  probably  referred, 
though  he  placed  strong  reliance  upon  the  word  4  playhouse  ;*  which  might  locally 
mean  "  Punch's  Theatre,  under  the  Little  Piazza,"  or  even  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
that  being  occasionally  called  the  playhouse  in  Covent  Garden,  but  more  frequently 
in  Brydges*  street. 

\  '1  here  never  was  any  convent  on  this  spot  The  site  of  Covent  Garden  was  a 
garden  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  whence  its  name. 
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notice  appears  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
of  Tuesday,  March  2d,  announcing 
that  *•  the  new  theatre  which  is  to  be 
built  in  Covent-garden  will  be  after 
the  model  of  the  Opera-house  in  the 
Haymarkct,  and  by  the  drawing  that 
has  been  approved  of  for  the  same,  it 
is  said  it  will  exceed  the  Opera-house 
in  magnificence  of  structure."  Pass- 
ing over  a  mere  newspaper  report  that 
Gibbs  was  intended  to  be  the  architect 
of  both  the  theatre  and  the  church  of 
St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  we  find  by 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Thursday, 
April  the  29th,  "that  a  great  number  of 
workmen  arc  daily  employed  in  dig- 
ging the  foundation  near  Covent-gar- 
den,  on  which  a  new  playhouse  is  to 
be  very  speedily  built  for  Mr.  Rich, 
the  master  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Lincoln's. inn-fields,  notwithstanding 
the  various  reports  to  the  contrary." 
No  doubt  in  these  rumours  the  wish 
•was  father  to  the  report ;  but  that  the 
works  continued  to  advance  prospe- 
rously, is  proved  by  the  same  paper  of 
Friday,  August  the  6th  ;  which  states 
that  "  the  new  Theatre  building  near 
Covent-garden  for  Mr.  Rich,  is  carry- 
ing on  with  such  expedition  and  dili- 
gence, there  being  a  great  number  of 
hands  employed  therein,  that  it  is 
thought  it  will  be  completely  finished 
and  ready  to  receive  his  audience  next 
■winter.  Several  persons  of  distinction 
resort  thither  daily  to  view  the  said 
works,  and  seem  much  pleased  with 
the  performance."  This  expectation, 
however,  was  disappointed ;  partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
funds;  but  it  is  also  probable  that 
much  of  the  subsequent  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  following  notice  of 
an  accident  which  affected  the  security 
of  the  building  :  it  appeared  in  Read's 
Weekly  Journal  for  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber the  6th, — *'  Last  Tuesday  great 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  new  playhouse 
which  is  building  near  Covent-garden 
fell  in,  when  several  of  the  men  that 
were  at  work  had  their  limbs  broken, 
and  one  had  his  skull  fractured,  and 
died  in  about  eight  hours  after."  A 
more  favourable  and  perhaps  more 
accurate  account  appeared  in  the  Grub- 
street  Journal  of  the  following  Thurs- 
day, which  stated  that  "  as  the  work- 
men were  raising  one  of  the  rafters, 
the  tackling  breaking,  it  fell  on  the 
main  beams,  and  threw  down  one  man, 
who  is  since  dead,  and  another  was 
slightly  hurt;  but  no  damage  what- 


ever happened  to  the  roof  or  any  other 
part  of  the  building." 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  Rich 
now  confidently  expected  to  open  for 
the  winter  season  of  1732  in  the  new 
building  ;  and  therefore,  on  closing  at 
the  Portugal-row  house  on  Friday, 
June  2,  in  that  year,  his  advertisement 
concludes  with  "  being  the  last  time 
of  the  company's  acting  in  that  the- 
atre." When  the  time  of  opening  ar- 
rived, however,  this  anticipation  was 
again  disappointed,  since,  in  the  Daily 
Journal  for  Monday,  September  18, 
the  following  demi-official  communica- 
tion was  inserted  : — "  We  hear  that 
Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Lambert  have 
been  employed  some  time  in  painting 
the  scenes  for  the  new  theatre  in 
Covent-garden  ;  and  that  Signor  AmU 
coni,  who  painted  the  Lord  Tanker- 
ville's  excellent  staircase  in  St.  James's- 
square,  is  to  show  his  art  in  the  ceiling 
of  that  theatre ;  and  in  order  thereto 
hath  prepared  a  design,  in  which 
Apollo  is  represented  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Muses  dignifying  Shakspcare 
with  the  laurel ;  and  as  the  several 
hands  employed  require  some  time 
further  to  execute  their  undertakings, 
we  are  informed  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields  will  be  opened  in  a  few 
days  ;  it  being  determined  not  to  act 
in  that  of  Covent-garden  till  the  de- 
corations are  quite  finished."  The  old 
theatre  accordingly  opened  September 
22,  with  Hamlet. " 

At  length  the  new  edifice  was  com- 
pletely ready,  and  was  even  intended 
to  be  opened  on  the  27th  of  November, 
though  the  following  lines,  which  then 
appeared,  or  some  other  unknown 
cause,  deferred  the  time  for  a  few 
days  longer. 

Thespis,  the  first  of  the  dramatic  race, 
Stroll'd  in  a  cart,  for  gain,  from  place  to 
place : 

His  actors  rude,  his  profits  came  but  slow 
The  poet  be  and  master  of  the  show. 
To  raise  attention  he  cmploy'd  his  art 
To  build  another,  and  more  costly,  cart; 
New  asses  he  procured  to  drag  the  load, 
And  gain'd  the  shouts  of  boys  upon  the 
road. 

Awhile  the  gay  machine  attention  drew, 
The  people  throng'd  because  the  sight  was 
new ; 

Thither  they  hurried  once,  and  went  no 
more, 

For  all  his  actors  they  had  seen  before ; 
And  what  it  was  they  wish'd  no  more  to 
see  — 

The  application,  Lun,  is  left  to  thee.M 
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Luiv  was  the  feigned  name  of  John 
Rich,#  under  which  he  performed  Har- 
lequin in  his  own  pantomimes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything 
more  simple  and  unostentatious  than 
the  advertisement  for  the  original  open- 
ing of  the  New  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- 
garden ;  since,  from  the  plainness  of 
its  language,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  house  had  been  familiar  to 
the  town  for  the  last  half-dozen  sea- 
sons. And  though  this  part  of  the 
18th  century  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  the  art  of  writing  flourishing 
advertisements,  and  though  advertise- 
ments of  a.  moderate  length  were  then 
admitted  into  the  principal  papers 
"at  2*.  each!"  yet  those  announce- 
ments which  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  have  the  most  extraordinary 
display  are,  perhaps,  the  most  distin- 
guished by  their  simplicity.  Thus, 
after  Tyers  had  so  richly  and  beauti- 
fully decorated  Vauxhall,  aided  by  the 
united  pencils  of  Hogarth  and  Hay- 
man,  the  public  is  informed  of  its 
opening  in  so  unceremonious  a  man- 
ner, that  some  persons  still  doubt  if 
the  following  earliest  known  advertise- 
ment be  actually  the  first.  "At  the 
particular  desire  of  several  persons  of 
quality.  At  Spring  Gardens,  Vaux- 
hall,  on  Wednesday  next,  being  the 
7th  of  June,  1732,  will  be  the  Ridotto 
aV  Fresco.  The  doors  to  be  opened  at 
4  o'clock  at  night*  No  persons  what- 
ever will  be  admitted  with  swords,  or 
without  printed  tickets-t"  Even  the 
known  opening  advertisement  of  Rich's 
new  theatre  in  Portugal-row  is  equally 
plain,  it  being  only  as  follows  : — "  By 


the  company  of  comedians  under  let- 
ters patent  granted  by  King  Charles  II. 
At  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
to-morrow,  being  Saturday,  the  18th 
of  December,  1714,  will  be  acted  a 
comedy  called  the  Recruiting  Officer. 
Beginning  exactly  at  6.  No  person  to 
be  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  nor  any 
money  to  be  returned  after  the  curtain 
is  drawn  up."  The  flowers  of  adver- 
tisement-eloquence were  therefore  in 
those  days  to  be  found  principally  in 
the  notices  of  Winstanley's  Water- 
tre.  Pinchbeck's  Mechanism*  Fawkes's 
Sleight  of  Hand,  and  the  "  great  thea- 
trical booths"  of  Bartholomew  and 
South  war  k  fairs ;  and  after  the  pre- 
ceding curious  instances  of  simple  an- 
nouncement, it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  opening  advertisement  of  Co- 
vent-garden  Theatre  as  unostentatious 
as  the  following  : — 

"  By  the  Company  of  Comedians. 
At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent- gar- 
den, on  Thursday  next,  being  the  7th 
day  of  December,  will  be  revived  a 
comedy  called  The  Way  of  the  World, 
written  by  Mr.  Congreve.  The  clothes, 
scenes,  and  decorations,  entirely  new. 
And,  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  places,  the  pit  and  boxes,  by  de- 
sire, will  be  laid  together  at  &».,  gal- 
lery 2s. ,  upper  gallery  Is.  And  to 
prevent  the  scenes  being  crowded,  the 
stage  half  a  guinea.  N.B.  All  persons 
who  want  places  are  desired  to  send 
to  the  stage-door  (the  passage  from 
Bow-street  leading  to  it),  where  at- 
tendance will  be  given,  and  places 
kept  for  the  following  nights  as  usual." 
In  illustration  of  this  advertisement 


•  "  Harlequin  by  Mr.  Lun,"was  the  common  playhouse  announcement,  but  on  what 
circumstance  that  name  was  adopted  by  John|Kich  is  unknown.  His  brother  appears, 
from  a  register  kept  by  him,  to  have  probably  taken  some  part  in  the  house  regulations 
and  never  acted ;  though  certain  nights  were  considered  the  joint  benefit  of  the  bro- 
thers.—  The  name  of  Woodward  was  at  that  time  inserted  in  the  bills  of  * ' 
Theatre,  as  performing  Harlequin.  The  popularity  of  Rich  occasion 
Gucht  to  engrave  a  scene  print  with  the  distich 

Shakspeare,  Rowe,  Jonson,  uow  are  quite  undone. 
These  arc  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Lun  ! 
f  The  puff  (an  evil  without  cure)  of  Tyers,  was  the  time-serving  one  in  the 


prelixture  to  the  advertisement  *«  at  the  particular  desire  of  several  persons  of  quality,™" 
and  the  admission  was  one  guinea,  for  which  three  ferry-boats  were  to  attend  at 
Westminster  and  Lambeth  gratis.  The  Inrt  did  not  answer — **there  was  not  half 
the  company  as  was  expected." — In  1713  Nestor  Ironside,  to  burlesque  the  puff  of 
Nicolini  Haym,  "  of  great  merit  and  skill  in  his  profession,  accompanied  with  so- 
much  modesty,"  who  announced  a  conceit  at  Hickford's  Dancing  Room  by  the  Hay- 
market,  directed  his  printer  to  insert  Haym's  advertisement  "  with  all  the  stars,  dag- 
gers, hands,  turned  commas,  and  Nota  Bene's  which  he  had  in  the  house,"  and  to> 
adorn  it  with  "two  line  Great  Primer,  two  line  English,  double  Pica,  Paragon,. 
Great  Primer,  English,  Pica,  Small  Pica,  Long  Primer,  Brevier,  Nonpareil,  vol 
Pearl  Letters."    See  Guardian  No.  31  and  32- 
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it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  old 
English  theatres,  even  down  to  those 
of  the  18th  century,  some  of  the  su- 
perior places  consisted  of  seats  erected 
on  the  stage,  or  chairs  set  in  front  of 
the  curtain,  which,  in  1733,  were  at 
Drury-lanc  Theatre  converted  into 
stage-boxes.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
that,  from  the  situation  of  the  Covent- 
garden  house,  the  two  entrances  lead- 
ing to  it  were  approached  by  long 
covered  passages  ;  one  of  them  running 
out  of  Bow-street,  as  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement,  and  the  other  being  the 
eastern  colonnade  of  Covent-garden  pi- 
azza, at  the  end  of  which  was  a  mag- 
nificent arched  doorway,  with  columns 
and  enrichments  of  the  Ionic  order. 
It  is  towards  this  entrance  that  Ho- 
garth's caricature  of  '*  Rich's  Glory, 
or  his  Triumphant  entry  into  Covent- 
garden,"  represents  the  procession  ad- 
vancing. This  print  has  been  usually 
erroneously  dated  1728,  but  actually 
refers  to  Rich's  removal  to  the  new 
theatre  in  1732. 

There  are  but  few  materials  now 
known  to  be  extant  descriptive  of  the 
original  interior  of  this  theatre  ;  but 
the  well-known  view  of  the  stage 
during  a  riot  in  1763,  before  any  consi- 
derable alteration  was  made,  shows 
that  it  was  small,  that  the  fronts  of 
the  boxes  were  flat,  that  there  were 
twisted  double  branches  with  candles 
against  the  pilasters,  that  there  were 
not  any  foot- lights,  but  that  the  stage 
was  illuminated  by  four  hoops  of  can- 
dles, surmounted  by  a  crown  hung 
from  the  borders ;  that  on  each  side 
of  the  stage  was  an  ornamented  pedes- 
tal, with  painted  figures  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy ;  and  that  the  orchestra 
was  of  a  bowed  form,  narrower  than 
the  house,  and  adapted  for  about  a 
dozen  or  twenty  musicians. 


Though  the  piece  with  which  the 
house  opened  had  been  on  the  stage 
ever  since  1700,  yet  the  novelty  of  the 
building  caused  it  to  be  performed 
alone,  and  the  admission-money  to  be 
the  highest  of  first  night  prices.*  On 
the  second  night,  however,  there  were 
added  "a  new  prologue  to  the  town, 
and  several  entertainments  of  danc- 
ing ;"  but  the  address  was  spoken 
for  three  evenings  only,  and  on  De- 
cember 11  the  theatre  was  opened 
at  common  prices.  The  cast  of  the 
comedy  was — Fainall,  Quin;  Wit- 
wou'd,  Chapman ;  Sir  Wilful  Wit- 
wou'd,  Hippesley  ;  Mirabel,  Ryan  ; 
Petulant,  Neale  ;  Waitwell,  Penketh- 
man  ;  Lady  Wishfor't,  Mrs.  Egleton  ; 
Millament,  Mrs.  Younger  ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
wood,  Mrs.  Hallam  ;  and  Foible,  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

The  number  of  nights  of  performing 
during  the  first  season  appears  to  have 
been  about  123,t  the  theatre  closing 
June  1.    The  principal  pieces  were 
comedy  and  opera  ;  but  several  trage- 
dies were  also  presented,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary the  25th  Macbeth  is  announced, 
"  with  aU  the  usual  flyings,  sinkings, 
and  decorations  proper  to  the  play." 
On  December  the  16th  Miss  Norsa 
made  a  very  successful  appearance  in 
the  Beggars'  Opera,  which  was  played 
for  20  successive  nights,  during  which 
time  the  other  performers  of  the  thea- 
tre re-opened  the  old  house  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  and  remained  there 
till  the  run  was  over.    They  returned 
again  on  January  the   11th,  1733, 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  very 
general  error  that  Rich's  company  did 
not   open  Covent-garden  until  that 
year.    One  of  the  principal  novelties 
of  the  season  was  Gay's  Opera  of 
Achilles,  X  "  with  new  habits,  scenes, 
&c."  which  was  produced  February  10, 


♦  The  common  popular  effect  of  a  new  Theatre  opening,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  the  usual  advantage  on  this  occasion ;  the  receipt  was  only  1 15/., 
and  on  the  following  evening  still  less,  not  exceeding  6U  7#.  6d.  That  sum  was 
very  little  encreased  until  Dec.  16.,  the  first  night  of  acting  there  the  Btggari  Opera, 
Polly  by  Miss  Norsa,  when  the  receipts  were  108/.  4*. — the  second  night  122*.  II* — 
a  sum  never  after  realized  on  any  night  during  the  time  it  was  performed.  Some 
account  of  Miss  Norsa,  with  a  portrait,  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Waldron  in  the 
Shaksperean  Miscellany,  1802,  4-to.  What  made,  adopting  the  old  pun,  Gay-rich, 
was  the  benefit  nights  on  the  performance  of  the  Beggars'  Opera.  The  copyright,  with 
that  of  fifty  fables  written  by  him,  were  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  and  John  Watts  for 
94/.  10*.,  under  agreement  of  Feb.  6,  1727. 

f  About  six  times  in  the  season  the  house  was  visited  by  royalty ;  and,  at  the 
close,  the  young  company  acted  sixteen  nights,  making  the  whole  season  121  nights. 

\  Gay  died  Dec  1732;  and  on  the  10th  ot*  February  following,  there  was  first 
produced  his  opera  of  Achilles,  which  with  the  Beggars'  Opera  performed  the  same 
evening  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  produced  207/.  11*.  6rf. ;  and  on  the  third  night,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sisters  of  the  author,  153/.  12*.  The  first  three  benefit  nights  realized 
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and  played  for  eighteen  successive  m    IT  \f 
nights,  when  the  other  performers  Urban,  Mere. 
again  removed  to  Portugal-row.    Be-  I  WISH  Dr.  Bosworth  every  success 
sides  these  pieces,  the  most  remark-  "with  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  A 
aDle  of  the  season  were  "an  Italian  more  common  cultivation  cf  the  Gothic 
night-scene,  called  the  Cheats,  or  the  tongues  would  tend,  I  think,  to  check 
Tavern  Bilkers,  in  a  dialogue  between  the  growing  corruption  of  our  own ; 
Harlequin,  Punch,  and  Scaramouch;"*  by  showing  how  it  may  be  enriched 
Harlequin  by  Mr.  Lun  ;  a  new  farce,  from  itself,  and  therefore  how  little 
April  the  28th,  called  The  Mock  Law-  need  we  have  of  borrowing  from  Greek 
yer;f  and  The  Rope  of  Helen,  another  and  Latin.    Upon  this  subject  I  have 
new  farce.  May  19.    Shirley's  Parri-  offered  you  a  few  thoughts  before,  but 
cide  has  also  been  mentioned  as  one  of  I  would  still,  by  your  kind  perm  is  - 
the  novelties  of  the  first  season,  but  it  sion,  follow  it  a  little  further, 
certainly  never  appeared  at  that  time.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  cor^ 
There  was  not  any  new  pantomine  at  ruptions  must,  I  think,  be  one  or  some 
Covent-garden  this  season.    Perhaps  of  the  following, 
it  will  be  curious  to  notice,  in  con-  1st.  That  we  have  not  English 
nexion  with  these  early  performances,  equals  to  the  words  borrowed  :  or, 
that  in  J.  T.  Smith's  interesting  plan  2d.  That  the  borrowed  words  are 
of  Covent-garden,  contained  in  the  more  meaning  or  more  elegant  than 
additional  plates  to  his  Antiquities  of  the  English  equals ;  or, 
Westminster,  there  is  a  copy  of  an  3d.  That  the  use  of  Latin  or  Greek 
order  to  the  new  theatre  for  the  fourth  English  distinguishes  the  learned  from 
night  after  the  opening,  in  the  follow-  the  ignorant.    Each  of  which  argu- 
ing words — *'  Mr.  Wood,  let  two  ladies  ments  I  will  examine  singly, 
into  the  front  boxes : — The  Orphan.  Now  the  first  is  not  founded  on 
Yours,  John  Rich.    Monday,  Dec.  strict  truth,  since  we  have  English 
11th,  1732."  words  equal  to  some  we  have  borrow- 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  there  ed,  such  as — yearly,  annual ;  under- 
was  some  hostile  feeling  towards  the  ground,  subterranean ;  bodily,  cor- 
theatre  in   Covent-garden,   and  the  poral ;  heavenly,  celestial ;  behead,  to 
managers  of  Drury-lane   evinced  a  decapitate ;  follow,  to  pursue ;  fore- 
rather  illiberal  rivalry  towards  it  from  tell,  to  predict ;  brotherhood,  frater- 
the  very  first  announcement  of  its  nity;  Almighty,  Omnipotent;  over- 
opening.    The  Way  of  the  World  was  hang,  impend;  and  others, 
immediately  brought  out  at  that  house,  But  that  the  argument  may  stand 
and  performed  the  same  evening  the  good,  it  must  be  shown  not  only  that 
new  theatre  opened,  and  the  night  pre-  we  have  no  English  equals  to  the 
vious.    On  December  13  The  True  and  words  borrowed,  but  that  such  could 
Ancient  History  of  Kiny  Lear  and  his  not  be  made  :  and  this  has  never  been 
Three  Daughters,  at   Covent-garden,  done.  -  The  truth  is,  that,  till  lately, 
was  opposed  by  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  the  learned  commonly  studied  few 
Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  at  Drury-  other  languages  but  the  Latin  and 
lane  ;  and  when  The  Beggars*  Opera  Greek  ;  and  thus,  knowing  little  of  the 
was  announced  for  the  16th,  it  was  Gothic  languages,  and  therefore  not 
immediately  brought  out  at  the  other  understanding  the  nature  and  powers 
house  the  same  evening.    The  news-  of  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English,  they 
paper  notices  of  the  Royal  visits  to  neglected  it  as  a  useless  relic  of  a  rude 
Covent-garden,    however,   state  the  tongue,  of  which  nothing  could  be 
complete  success  and  applause  with  made ;  and,   as    extending  scieuce 
which  the  establishment  was  honoured  brought  in  a  need  of  new  words,  they 
by  the  whole  of  the  public.  took  them  from  those   two  great 

tongues  of  antiquity,  when  they  might 


together  405/-  2s.  6rf.  But  such  has  ever  been  the  uncertainty  of  public  taste  and  thea- 
trical exhibitions,  that  the  house  was  'dismissed'  the  9th  of  May  on  the  same  opera. 

•  On  Jan.  23  the  Tavern  Bilkers  was  performed  after  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  produced  119*.  Os.  6d. ;  and,  after  the  same  play,  on  May  19,  the  Rape 
of  Helen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  having  in  money  and  tickets  103/.  8*.  6U 

f  27  April,  after  the  Old  Bachelor,  the  Mock  Lawyer,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  (Mr.  Philips);  money  44*.  7s.  6d.  Tickets  32/.  7*.— Not  repeated  until  the 
following  season. 
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have  mode  them  from  simples  of  their 
own.  We  know  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  have  a  fine  aptness  for  forming 
compounds,  a  quality  that  is  not 
wanting  in  the  English  language,  or 
in  any  other;  as  may  be  shown  by 
hundreds  of  examples  in  any  self-in- 
riched  tongue,  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  or 
otherwise. 

Little  objection  can  be  made  to 
such  compounds  as  ironmonger,  hag- 
maker,  afterthought,  overflow,  under- 
mine, selfiove,  penknife,  eyelid;  and 
even  if  it  were  shown  that  English 
simples  would  not  blend  well,  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  would  not  be  wholly  set  up  ; 
for  neither  did  the  simples  of  those 
languages  blend  well  in  their  proper 
shapes,  and  to  make  well-sounding 
compounds,  they  were  softened  down 
by  having  their  latter  letters  altered 
or  taken  away :  and  with  a  trimming 
of  this  kind,  the  simples  of  any  other 
language  would  make  good  compounds 
too.  Instances  of  what  I  mean  are 
found  in  ocenrro  for  obcurro  ;  impossi- 
bitis  for  inpossibilis ;  aufero,  abfero ; 
ascendo,  adscando;  simplex  from  sine 
plica  ;  YAprjpon 01  t(j>  for  'Eip7)VT)V7roua> ; 
M^rpoiroAtr  for  MrjrtipiroXts ;  avarpa- 
for  avpo-rpariarns,  and  others. 

In  my  former  papers  1  have  shown 
that  English  compounds  might  be 
made  from  patterns  already  in  being  ; 
and  I  would  here  offer  a  few  more. 

Lorn,  as  we  have  it  in  lovelorn,  is  a 
participle  of  the  old  Saxon  verb,  to 
lose ;  as  verlohren  is  in  German  :  hence 
we  may  have 

IVaylorn,  having  lost  one's  way. 

Glorylom,  having  lost  one's  glory. 

Reasonlom,  having  lost  one's  reason. 

Childlom,  having  lost  a  child. 

Mast  lorn,  having  lost  a  mast. 

Hopelorn,  having  lost  hope,  &c. 

Fare  is  from  the  old  verb  to  go  (in 
German  fahren),  and  means  a  going, 
or  going  ;  as  fare,  a  going  ;  thorough- 
fare, a  going  through  :  so  that  land- 
farino,  going  by  land ;  airfaring,  going 
in  a  balloon ;  are  quite  as  good  Eng- 
lish as  is  seafaring  or  wayfaring. — 
Dom  in  kingdom,  and  doom,  are  from 
an  old  verb,  meaning  to  judge  or  rule ; 
still  found  in  Danish,  as  dbmmer — 
"  med  hvad  dom  I  domme,"  &c.  "  with 
what  judgment  ye  judge,"  &c. ;  so  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  chief,  mayor,  com- 
missioner, or  master,  is  as  fitly  a  chief  - 
dom,  may  or  dom,  commissionerdom ,  or 
master  dom  ;  as  that  of  a  king  is  a  king- 
dom. 


We  may  make  many  meaning  and 
useful  adjectives  by  the  help  of  the 
word  rich,  as  the  Germans  do  ;  as 

Shiprich,  having  much  shipping. 

Landrich,  having  much  territory. 

Minerich,  having  many  mines. 

Fruitrich,  producing  much  fruit. 

Spicerich,  producing  mauy  spices. 

JVordrich,  copious  in  words,  &c. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  exam- 
pies.  It  may  be  said  with  safety  that 
good  English  compounds  might  be 
made  for  every  case  in  which  they 
might  be  needed. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argu- 
ment, that  the  borrowed  words  are 
more  meaning  or  more  elegant  than 
the  English  equals  ;  the  first  part  of 
which  may  be  soon  answered.  To 
think  that  words  of  another  tongue 
should  be  more  meaning  to  an  Eng- 
lishman than  those  of  his  own  is  ab- 
surd :  compounds  made  from  simples 
which  he  does  know,  must  surely  be 
more  meaning  than  those  made  from 
such  as  he  does  mo/  know.  Even  to 
the  learned  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing can  only  be  equally  meaning  with 
the  English  ones  put  against  them, 
since  they  ate  compounded  of  the  very 
same  simples  : — anthropophagi,  man- 
eaters  ;  precursor,  forerunner  ;  malevo- 
lence, ill  will ;  mediterranean,  midland. 

The  question  of  elegance  is  rather 
more  weighty  ;  but  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  loftiness  and  elegance  do  not 
consist  so  much  in  words  as  in 
thoughts.  A  set  of  common  confused 
ideas  uttered  in  fine  words,  will  no 
more  make  a  noble  speech  or  writing, 
than  a  boy's  scrawl  filled  up  with 
bright  colours  will  make  a  fine  pic- 
ture. The  fittest  words  one  can  use 
to  utter  a  series  of  thoughts,  are  those 
that  will  give  those  thoughts  and  no- 
thing more.  The  elegance  of  an  ex- 
pression is  in  its  shape  rather  than  in 
its  sound ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
Italians  say  that  to  speak  good  Ita- 
lian there  should  be  "una  Lingua 
Toscana  in  bocca  Rumaaa,"  because 
the  Tuscan  syutax  is  more  elegant 
than  the  Roman,  though  the  accent  is 
much  less  so.  Such  an  expression  aa 
"to  sec  with  half  an  eye,"  would  be 
low  in  any  language ;  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  see  at  all  with 
half  an  eye,  and  because  the  image  it 
offers  the  mind,  that  of  a  man  looking 
at  something  with  only  half  an  eye  in 
his  head,  is  ridiculous. 

In  comparing  a  few  expressions,  in 
which  Latin  verbs  are  used,  with  the 
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fike  expressions  as  they  are  shaped  by 
the  common  people,  we  shall  see  that 
if  the  Latin  verbs  make  the  former  the 
more  elegant,  it  is  only  in  sound,  since 
they  are  compounded  of  the  very  same 
simples  that  are  found  in  the  latter. 
Vulgar. — I  am  not  to  be  put  upon. 
Elegant. — I  am  not  to  be  imposed 
(im-pono)  upon. 

Here,  since  im  means  upon,  and 
vono,  to  put ;  imposed  means  put  upon. 
So  that  the  more  elegant  expression  is, 
in  truth,"  I  am  not  to  be  put  upon  upon." 

I  looked  out  for  you. 

I  expected  (looked  out ,  ex  specto)  you. 

I  saw  the  upshut. 

I  saw  the  conclusion  (shutting  to- 
gether, con-claudo) . 
He  was  cast  down. 
He  was  dejected  (cast  down,  dejacto). 
He  ran  inio  debt. 

He  incurred  (ran  into,  in  curro)  debts. 

I  set  myself  against  it. 

I  opposed  (set  against,  ob  pono)  it. 

It  was  put  out  for  sale. 

It  was  exposed(putout,  expono)fox  sale. 

He  stood  to  it  that,  &c. 

He  insisted  on  it  that,  &c.  (insisted 
on,  stood  on  on) . 

Now  I  do  not  bring  forward  these 
words  to  show  they  are  useless,  nor 
do  I  want  to  see  them  put  out  of  the 
language,  I  only  wish  to  show  that 
borrowed  compounds  are  often  not  so 
much  more  elegant  than  the  English 
equals,  as  many  bare  English  scholars 
may  think. 

The  style  of  Addison  in  the  Spec- 
tator is  much  less  latinized  than  that 
of  writers  of  our  own  time,  and  yet 
the  great  latinizcr  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Johnson,  records  his  sense 
of  its  elegance  by  observing  that 
*'  whoever  will  attain  an  English  style, 
elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison." 

Few  men  will  say  that  Byron  has 
spoilt  his  poems  by  using  many  old 
English  words  which  others  would 
have  rejected ;  nor  is  it,  I  think,  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  that  our  version 
of  the  Bible  would  be  bettered  by 
being  latinized  into  the  language  of 
modern  writers  ;  and  if  it  would  not, 
I  infer  that  pure  English  is  as  fit  for 
lofty  subjects  as  the  latinized. 

But  allowing  even  that  every  bor- 
rowed word,  Latin,  Greek,  or  French, 
adds  to  the  elegance  of  English  ;  yet, 
what  we  gain  in  elegance,  we  lose  in 
purity  and  regularity;  and  those  things 
are  of  value  as  well  as  the  former  :  for. 


if  they  are  not,  then  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries would  be  as  fine  a  composi- 
tion turned  into  law  Latin  (in  which 
we  find  shopa  for  a  shop ;  laga,  for 
law  ;  mcssuugium,  house,  &c),  as  they 
are  written  by  the  General  himself ; 
and  Virgil  would  lose  nothing  of  bis 
loftiness  by  being  turned  into  Maca- 
ronic verse.  Whereas  we  know  that 
Macaronic  Latin  affects  us  in  no  other 
way  but  in  that  of  making  us  laugh  : 
and  as  English  words  latinized  make 
Macaronic  Latin,  so  Latin  ones  an- 
glicised are  Macaronic  English. 

But  the  learned,  in  their  earnest- 
ness to  inrich  our  language,  have 
brought  in  words  for  which  we  have 
scarcely  any  use — which  are  scarcely 
ever  wanted.  How  often  do  we  use 
such  nsponderal,  sciolous,  anthropophy, 
pregustation,  preoccupate,  prescind, 
transfretation  t  Are  poets  killed  so 
often  that  we  want  the  word  vaticidef 
Or  is  venetate  often  used  for  the  verb 
to  poison  ?  or  what  great  difference  is 
there  between  a  spherule  and  a  globule? 

The  third  argument  (for  I  have 
heard  it  used)  deserves  but  little  no- 
lice.  In  the  first  place  it  savours  of 
vanitv,  and  in  the  next  it  is  weak.  If 
it  be  allowed,  then  our  eastern  scholars 
may  inrich  our  tongue  by  words  from 
the  Chinese,  Turkish,  or  Hindoos  tan  ee, 
to  place  it  still  higher  above  common 
understanding.  But  the  ignorant  will 
always  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
ignorance ;  for,  though  German  is  a 
self- derived  language,  the  common 
people  do  not  speak  it  correctly,  any 
more  than  those  of  England  do  English. 

Some  object  that  the  English  has 
too  many  monosyllables  to  be  fit  for 
a  grave  or  lofty  style ;  but  the  roots  of 
all  languages  are  chiefly  monosyllables. 
English  compounds  would  not  be  mo- 
nosyllables. 

Having  examined  the  arguments  as 
I  intended,  1  would  now  add  a  few 
thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me 
while  writing.  The  first  is,  that  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  are  badly  chosen  or  compound- 
ed, since  they  do  not  mean  exactly 
what  they  should. 

Perambulator,  for  instance,  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  that  moves  on 
a  wheel ;  though  I  do  not  think  a 
Roman  would  have  used  the  verb  am- 
bulo  for  such  a  motion  as  that :  am- 
bulo,  to  walk,  seems  to  have  amho  in 
it,  alluding  to  the  two  legs. 

Arithmeticians  again  talk  of  reduc- 
tion ascending;  though  we  know  rt 
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means  backward,  or  downward;  so  that 
a  reduction  ascending  is  really  a  bring- 
ing downwards  upwards.  This  is  like 
the  conjunction  disjunctive  of  Gramma- 
rians, an  absurdity  ;  for  a  disjoining 
cannot  be  a  joining  together.  It  might 
be  more  fitly  called  an  oppositional 
conjunction. 

Dis  is  often  used  for  de,  as  in  dis- 
franchise, for  de/ranchise ;  disjoin  for 
dejoin;  disrobe  for  derobe ;  disembogue; 
and  others  :  on  which  see  a  note  in 
Cassan's  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells,"  p.  161 .  The  French, 
it  is  true,  use  the  *  in  these  cases,  but 
they  also  use  the  e,  so  that  their  des  is 
still  the  Latin  de,  with  an  s  for  sound- 
sake.  In  disembogue,  bogue  is  from 
the  Italian  booca,  mouth  ;  embogue  (im- 
boccare)  is  to  nut  into  one's  mouth ; 
de  embogue  is  the  opposite,  to  put  out 
of  one's  mouth.  Dis  means  about  in 
different  directions. 

Subscription  is  often  unfitly  used 
for  contribution ;  when  an  object  is 
written  on  paper,  and  people  write 
their  names  underneath,  with  the  sum 
they  mean  to  give  towards  it,  they 
subscribe;  but  giving  money  without 
underwriting  one's  name,  is  not  a  sub- 
scription. 

Proscription  is  used  for  an  outlawry, 
or  a  doom  to  death,  whereas  it  rightly 
means  only  an  offering  money  in 
newspapers  or  handbills  for  the  taking 
offenders.  When  such  persons  among 
the  Romans  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  found,  their 
names,  with  the  sums  offered  far  their 
apprehension,  were  written  in  the 
Capitol ;  and  they  were  then  very  fitly 
said  to  be  proscripti  (pro,  for,  scribo, 
to  write),  written  for. 

The  adjective  ending  en,  equal  to 
the  Latin  eus,  as  golden,  aureus ; 
wooden,  ligneus  ;  woollen,  made  of 
wool ;  linen,  made  of  lin  (flax) ;  is  quite 
neglected  by  the  learned,  though  the 
common  people  still  use  it  regularly. 
Nor  do  I  know  why  it  should  be  less 
elegant  to  say  a  silken  apron,  than  a 
woollen  cloth,  or  to  talk  of  a  Jloweren 
wreath,  a  strawen  bonnet,  or  a  metalen 
spring,  than  of  the  golden  age.  The 
ending  cannot  he  wholly  useless,  since 
it  makes  the  adjective  different  from 
the  noun.  A  woodhouse  is  rightly  a 
bouse  for  wood,  and  a  woodenlwuse 
one  made  of  wood;  &  paper  bag,  a  bag 
for  papers,  and  a  papem  bag,  one 
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made  of  paper ;  an  iron  tool,  one  for 
working  in  iron,  and  an  ironen  tool 
one  of  iron,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  class  of  English  nouns 
made  from  verbs  by  changing  the 
hard  sound  of  k  in  the  latter,  into  the 
soft  one  of  ch,  as 

from  bake,  comes  batch  ; 
wake,  watch ; 

break,  breach ; 

speak,  speech ; 

stick,  stitch ; 

strike,  strcech  (as  ia 

selling  by  streech  measure). 

According  to  this  analogy,  as  much 
lime  as  is  slaked  at  once,  would  be  a 
slatch,  and  as  much  of  any  thing  as  ia 
taken  at  once,  would  be  a  tach. 

After  reading  all  these  observations* 
Mr.  Urban,  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  ready  to  ask  whether  I  would  alter 
the  English  tongue  so  much  as  to  put 
out  every  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
word,  and  take  a  Saion  one  in  its 
stead.  Surely  not.  It  is  neither  pos- 
sible, nor  to  be  wished.  I  mean  to 
show  that  it  might  be  much  purer  and 
yet  not  less  elegant  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  corrupt- 
ing it  further.  I  could  wish  the  learned 
to  study  the  nature  and  power,  and 
learn  the  value  of  the  Saxon  ground- 
work of  our  tongue,  which  we  know 
was  so  little  understood  a  century  or 
two  since,  that  writers  of  that  time, 
thinking  the  *  of  the  possessive  case  a 
corruption  of  his,  and  wishing  to  be 
quite  correct,  wrote  John  his  book,  and 
Peter  his  horse,  an  error  which,  if 
they  had  known  anything  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tongues,  and  nad  allowed  them 
to  have  a  genitive  case  as  well  as  the 
Latin,  they  might  not  have  made. 

The  English  are  a  great  nation ; 
and,  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  not  a  language  of  our 
own ;  but  that  whenever  we  happen 
to  conceive  a  thought  above  that  of  a 
plough-boy,  or  produce  any  thing 
beyond  a  pitch-fork,  we  are  obliged 
to  borrow  a  word  from  others  before 
we  can  utter  it,  or  give  it  a  name ; 
and,  to  conclude,  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  most  rich  in  literature  of 
every  kind,  our  writers  should  aim  to 
purify  and  fix  it,  for,  if  they  go  on  cor- 
rupting it,  their  own  writings  after 
some  time  will  not  be  read  without  a 
Glossary,  perhaps  not  at  all. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Barxe*. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  7. 

YOUR  learned  Correspondent  'IXa- 
pavSpamvt,  in  p.  228,  has  attempted 
to  elucidate  and  explain  the  word 
aroinr  in  Shakspeare.  Although  he  re- 
fers to  Boucher's  Glossary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,  to  Wilbraham's 
Cheshire  Glossary,  and  to  Collier's 
Lancashire  Dialect,  he  appears  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  He  thinks  it'  probable  that 
ronyan  may  be  French  or  Italian  ;  but 
that  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
the  word  aroint  has  the  same  deriva- 
tion. I  refer  your  Correspondent  to 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Carr'a  second  edition 
of  the  Craven  Glossary,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  that  district  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  moun- 
tain ash,  the  snrbiis  anpuparia  of  Lin- 
naeus, was  called  royan  tree,  and  was 
supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
wonderful  efficacy  in  depriving  witches 
of  their  infernal  power.  The  learned 
editor  of  Boucher's  Glossary  calls 
aroint  an  interjection ;  but  in  the 
Craven  Glossary,  the  royntree  (of 
which  aroint  may  be  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption) conveys  the  sense  of  a  trium- 
phant exclamation.  As  'lAo/mi^/K*- 
fos  may  not  have  seen  the  second 
edition  of  the  Craven  Glossary,  I  will 
extract  for  his  information  the  whole 
of  the  reverend  author's  remarks  on 
the  word  royntree,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment forcibly  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  the  word  aroint  : 

Royntree,  Roan  tree,  Rmcantree,  Rantree, 
Wlcken,  Wigon,  WibeU  Hazel Moun- 
tain Ash,  sorbus  aneuparia,  Linn. 
Dan.  Roune. 

Thompson,  in  his  Etymons,  says,  that 
the  word  aroynt  signifies  reprobation, 
from  Goth,  raun ;  a  tree  of  wonderful 
efficacy  in  depriving  witches  of  their  in- 
fernal power ;  and  she  was  accounted  a 
very  thoughtless  house-wife  who  had  not 
the  precaution  to  provide  a  chum-staff 
made  of  this  precious  wood.  When  thus 
guarded,  no  witch,  however  presumptuous, 
sad  the  audacity  to  enter.  Sometimes  a 
small  piece  of  it  was  suspended  from  the 
button-bole)  which  bad  no  less  efficacy  in 
defending  the  traveller.  May  not  the 
sailor's  wife,  in  Macbeth,  have  confided  in 
the  divine  aid  of  this  tree  when  she 
triumphantly  exclaimed.  4  aroynt  thee,* 
alias,  4  a  royntree !  With  the  supernatural 
aid  of  this,'  pointing  it  may  be  supposed 
at  the  royntree  in  her  hand,  *  I  defy  thy 
infernal  power/  The  event  evidently 
proved  her  security ;  for  the  witch  having 
no  power  over  her,  so  completely  pro- 


tected, indignantly  and  spitefully  resolves 
to  persecute  her  inofFensive,  though  un-< 
guarded,  husband  on  his  voyage  to 
Aleppo.  Mr.  Wilhraham,  in  his  Cheshire 
Glossary,  says,  44  Possibly  aroynt  owes  its 
origin  to  the  old  adverb  arowne.  found 
in  Promptonum  parvulorum  clericorum; 
and  there  explained  by  remote,  seorsum, 
or  from  rymaa,  or  reunean,  A.  S.  to  get 
out  of  the  way— 

•  Rym  thysum  men  setl,— give  this  roan 
place,'—  Saxon  Gospels,  Luke,  xrv.9." 

It  was  said  two  hogsheads  full  of  money 
were  concealed  in  a  subterraneous  vault 
at  Penyard  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  A 
farmer  took  twenty  steers  to  draw  down 
the  iron  doors  of  the  vault,  When  the 
door  was  opened,  a  crow,  or  a  jack  daw 
was  seen  perched  on  one  of  the  casks ;  as 
the  door  was  opening,  the  farmer  exclaim- 
ed, 44  I  believe  I  shall  have  it."  Where- 
upon the  door  immediately  closed,  and  a 
voice  without  exclaimed— 

**  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  quicken-tree 
goad  and  your  yew-tree  pin. 

You  and  your  cattle  had  all  been  drawn 
in." 

This  story  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  curious  nonsense  concerning  a  cave 
and  a  cock  related  in  Dugdale's  Warwick- 
shire, p.  619,  ed.  1.  because  the  prophy- 
lactic properties  of  the  quicken-tree 
(mountain-ash)  shew  an  incorporation 
with  Druidical  superstition;  for  we  be* 
lieve  these  ancient  personages  were  ac- 
customed to  delude  the  people  with  won* 
ders,  see  Gent  Mag.  Dec.  1825.  In  the 
song  of  the  Lardley  Worm  in  Northum- 
berland (rarland,  p.  63,  we  read — 

44  The  spells  were  vain,  the  Hag  returns, 
To  the  Queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 
Crying  that  witches  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  rown-trec  wood  !  " 

Brand's  Pop.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

44  I  go  to  mother  Nicneran  s,"  answered 
the  maid ;  44  and  she  is  witch  enough  to 
rein  the  horned  devil  with  a  red  silk  for  a 
bridle,  and  a  rowan-tree  switch  for  a 
whip."— Abbot. 

44  In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 
With  the  leaves  of  the  rown-tree.'* 

Mi  tut.  of.S.  B.  vol.  iii.  p.  290. 

Not  long  ago,  as  a  sagacious  farmer  in 
my  neighbourhood  was  driving  his  plough, 
the  horses  instantaneously  became  restive. 
The  whip  was  most  rigorously  applied 
without  any  effect  whatever  upon  the 
horses,  which  still  continued  motionless. 
The  farmer,  very  fortunately,  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  wicken-tree,  which  was  growing 
in  the  adjoining  hedge ;  he  speedily  cut 
from  it  a  twig,  when  lo !  the  most  gentle 
application  of  this  divine  plant  broke- the 
witches'  infernal  spell,  and  caused  the 
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horses  to  proceed  quietly  with  their  ac- 
customed toils !    Credat  Judceus I 

«*  Wi  rown-tree  weel  fenced  about, 

We  Ye  seafe  frae  every  evil ; 
For  weel  I  ken  that  wood  has  power 

To  scar  away  the  deevil.*' 

Stag's  Poems. 

"  And  money  a  panting  heart  was  there 

That  bode  full  bitter  picks, 
For  tho*  wi  witch-wood  weard  yet  weel, 

They  kend  auld  Honue's  tricks." 

Tlx  Punic— Idem. 

This  species  of  superstition  which,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  attaches  to  the 
rown-tree.  Bishop  Heber,  in  bis  Journal, 
informs  us  is  paid  by  the  Indians  to  a 
species  of  mimoKa,  toe  leaves  of  which 
so  much  resemble  the  mountain  ash. 
»'  Though  it  did  not  bear  fruit  the  natives 
observed  it  was  a  nob'le  tree,  being  called 
the  4  Imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent 
properties;  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakened  and  was  alive  all  daiy,  withdraw- 
ing its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted  to 
touch  them;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban, 
or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
security  against  all  spells,  an  evil  eye,  &c. 
From  what  common  centre  are  all  these 
notions  derived T'—IJisJtopHebcr's Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

Yours,  &c.  Oxoniensis. 


Mr.  Urban,  The.  15. 

WHATEVER  literary  pursuit  occu- 
pies the  mind,  it  yields  a  local  plea- 
sure ;  and  if  the  subject  be  properly 
digested,  it  may  prove  beneficial  to 
eociety.  The  path  upon  which  I  tread 
at  present  is  a  beaten  one :  poets,  his- 
torians, critics,  and  divines  of  the  first 
eminence,  have  laboured  hard  to  make 
it  smooth;  but  flinty  protuberances 
have  frequently  resisted  their  united 
endeavours,  and  left  passages  so  very 
rugged,  that,  for  want  of  minute  in- 
vestigation among  the  old  quarto  edi- 
tions of  the  author,  they  have  conti- 
nued to  remain  in  an  obscure  state 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Comment  on  the  works  of  an  author 
is  generally  the  worst  received ;— like 
unsolicited  advice,  it  is  often  disre- 
garded, and  frequently  considered  as 
an  innovation  upon  common  sense. 
Let  me,  then,  avoid  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  more  enlightened,  and 
merely  point  out  a  few  rugged  pas- 
sages which  misconception  caused  to 
be  falsely  introduced  into  the  plays  of 
the  most  celebrated  dramatic  poet 
England  ever  produced.  I  have  no 
necessity  to  say  I  allude  to  Shak- 
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speare,  who  will  ever  stand  unri- 
valled, and  whose  fame  has  gained 
him  the  pre-eminent  title  of  the  Im- 
mortal Bard. 

I  confine  my  observations  to  that 
play  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
author's  best  productions;  namelv, 
Othello,  Moor  of  Venice. 

Act  I.  sc.  2,  Othello  and  Iago. 

Othello.  ««  1 'fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege;  and  my  demeiits 
May  speak  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a 
fortune 

As  this  to  which  I  have  reached." 

While  the  most  eminent  of  Shak- 
speare's  commentators  were  support- 
ing their  different  opinions  on  the 
words  unbonneted,  and  putting  on  and 
putting  off,  &c.  they  overlooked  the 
original  reading  of  the  passage,  which 
would  have  ended  the  controversy. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarto  edition 
of  1630 ;  where  the  sense  is  imme- 
diately obtained.  The  quarto  reads, 

my  demerits 
May  speak  unbonneted,  as  proud  a  for- 
tune, &c. 

The  preposition  to  hns  been  intro- 
duced from  misconception,  and  has 
overcharged  the  verse.  Omit  that 
useless  word,  and  the  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Othello  being  of  royal 
lineage,  says,  he  may  speak  (without 
boasting  or  assuming  a  lofty  de- 
meanour), as  proud  a  fortune  as  the 
rank  he  holds  from  the  republic  of 
Venice  entitles  him  to ;  namely,  his 
being  derived  from  royal  descent.  The 
word  demerit*,  in  its  present  state, 
means  deserts  or  deserving*. 

Act  III.  sc.  1,  Clotrn  and  Musicians. 
Clown.  But  masters,  here's  money  for 
you ;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music, 
that  he  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make 
no  more  noise  with  it. 

The  folio  and  the  quarto  of  1630, 
read,— 

But,  masters,  here's  money  for  you ; 
and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no 
more  noise  with  it. 

Othello  and  Desdemona,  if  not 
wrapped  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  are  in 
those  of  love.  The  gentle  breathings 
of  a  passionate  attachment  like  not  to 
be  disturbed,  even  by  the  charms  of 
music.  In  this  state  the  Clown  re- 
ceives hia  orders;  and  judging  that 
the  loves  of  his  master  and  mistress 
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must  not  be  interrupted,  tells  the 
musicians  "  for  love's  sake  to  make  no 
more  noise." 

This  is  a  wanton  alteration,  and 
made  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  substi- 
tuted '  of  all  loves'  in  the  place  of  for 
love's  sake,  because,  as  he  observes, 
'  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  the  Merry 
JVtves  of  Windsor;'  never  refiecting 
on  the  great  difference  of  circumstances 
and  situation  ;  nor  that  that  which  is 
made  a  quality  in  one,  proceeds  from 
the  local  situation  of  tbe  other.  The 
passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor is — 

Dame  Quickly.  But  Mistress  Page 
would  desire  you  to  send  her  vour  little 
pace  of  all  loves :  her  husband  has  a  mar. 
vello us  infection  for  tbe  little  page. 

Act  III.  sc.  1,  Canto  and  Emilia. 

Emilia.   He  might  not  but  refuse  you ; 
but  he  protests  be  loves  you. 

The  quarto  reads. 

In  wholesome  wisdom, 
lie  might  not  but  refuse ;  but  he  protests 
he  loves  you. 

Meaning  his  refusal  of  Desdemona's 
solicitation.  Thus,  according  to  the 
old  quarto,  the  sense  is  much  clearer ; 
the  repetition  of  the  pronoun  done 
away,  and  the  true  quantity  of  the 
verse  restored. 

Act  III.  sc.  3,  Othello  and  /ago. 
/ago.  O  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy, 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth 
mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

The  reading  I  have  now  to  exhibit 
is  from  the  quarto  of  1630,  which,  it 
would  appear,  my  predecessors  had 
not  seen;  or  they  must  have  been 
heedless,  at  the  moment,  in  their  re- 
searches to  rectify  a  passage  which 
has  occasioned  such  controversy  and 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "  If  Shak- 
speare  had  written  '  a  green-eyed 
monster,'  we  might  have  supposed 
him  to  refer  to  some  creature  existing 
only  in  his  particular  imagination ; 
but '  the  green-eyed  monster,'  seems  to 
have  reference  to  an  object  as  fami- 
liar to  his  readers  as  to  himself." 

From  this  observation  of  Mr.  Stee- 
vens, it  must  be  inferred  that,  had  he 
known  that  Shakspeare's  original  read 
— '  a  greeu-eyed  monster,' — all  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  the  passage 
decidedly  established.    In  fact,  so  far 


as  it  depended  on  the  indefinite  article, 
all  doubts  were  removed.  But  ano- 
ther word  has  proved  a  stumbling 
block,  which  is,  the  word  mock, — 
supported  by  Mr.  Steevens  against 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  correction,  who 
reads — make;  though  from  the  tenor 
of  his  observation,  he  woold  have  sub- 
scribed to  it,  provided  the  author  bad 
written  *  a  green-eyed  monster  ;*  and 
this  from  the  conviction  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  in  that  case,  was  cor- 
rect ; — and  for  this  reason,  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  we  have  a  passage 
which  proves  to  demonstration  the 
justness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  re- 
storation. The  passage  alluded  to 
reads  thus : 

But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  answer' d  so; 
Tbcy  are  not  jealous  even  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous ;  'tis  a 
monster 

Begat  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  1  have 
only  to  add,  that,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has 
ever  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
luminous  of  Shakspeare's  commenta- 
tors, and  as  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  had  he  obtained 
ocular  demonstration  that  any  of  the 
quartos  read — '  <r  green-ey'd  monster,' 
his  admirers  will,  I  think,  be  gratified 
by  my  announcing  that,  in  the  old 
quarto  of  1630,  printed  by  A.  M.  for 
John  Hawkins,  the  passage,  so  long 
and  vainly  contended,  reads  : 

O  beware  (my  lord)  of  iealousie ; 

It  is  a  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth 

mocke 
The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

Correcting  then,  from  the  quarto, 
and  reading  with  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer, I  should  presume  the  critical 
judges  of  Shakspeare  will  establish  the 
following  reading : 

O  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 

It  is  a  green-ey'd  monster  that  doth  make 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

The  same.  Act  III.  scene  3, — 

/ago.  Note  if  your  lady  strain  his  enter- 
tainincnt 

With  any  strong  or  vehement  opportunity; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that. 

The  quarto  of  1622,  and  that  of 
1630,  read  : 

Note  if  your  lady  strain  her  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that. 

That  the  reading  of  the  two  quartos 
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is  correct,  every  critical  judge  of  Shak- 
speare  will  immediately  admit ;  nay, 
they  must  smile  to  think  how  the  au- 
thor's corameutators,  in  their  collat- 
ing, could  have  overlooked  two  errors 
of  such  importance  to  the  passage. 
The  personal  pronoun  hi$  for  her,  evi- 
dently arose  from  want  of  due  reflec- 
tion. The  word  opportunity  for  im- 
portunity casts  not  only  a  veil  of  ob- 
scurity over  the  passage,  but  leaves  it 
not  many  removes  from  nonsense. 
The  reading  of  the  quartos  should  be 
restored. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2,  Desdemona  and  la  go. 

Dct.    Here  I  kneel : 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual 
deed. 

Mr.  Malone  observes,  *'  that  the 
old  copies  read  as  the  passage  now 
stands  in  some  of  the  modern  editions  ; 
but  others  follow  the  reading  of  Air. 
Pope — discourse  or  thought." 

To  ascertain  what  Mr.  Malone  has 
advanced,  1  searched  some  old  copies, 
but  found  no  such  reading.  In  the 
quarto  of  1622,  the  entire  speech  is 
omitted ;  and  in  that  of  1630,  I  found 
the  verse  precisely  the  same  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pope,  thus  : 

Either  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual 
deed. 

If  Mr.  Pope  had  not  seen  the  edi- 
tion of  this  play  where  the  passage  is 
correct,  his  penetration  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  I  merit,  for  discover- 
ing the  true  reading,  which  establishes 
his  emendation,  or  rather  restoration  ; 
and  which  it  is  to  be  boped  will  be 
th'e  standard  for  all  future  editions. 

Scene  2,  /ago  and  Roderigo. 

Hoderigo.  'Faith,  I  have  had  too  much ; 
for  your  words  and  performances  are  no 
kin  together. 

The  petty  oath — "faith,  is  falsely  in- 
troduced. In  the  quarto  of  1630,  Ro- 
derigo  gives  the  forbidding  Sir,  instead 
of  'Fbith ;  and  which,  in  his  present 
temper,  being  more  natural,  should  be 
restored. 

Act  IV.  sc.  3,  Dctdemona  and  Emilia. 

pc$demt>na.    Would'st  thou  do  such  u 

thing  tor  all  the  world  ? 
Emilia.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Dct.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Em.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light, 

I  might  do't  as  well  i*  the  dork. 
Deu  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all 

the  world? 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  same 

question  is  put  twice  to  Emilia,  and 
each  time  without  the  variation  of  a 
word.  This  is  not  Shakspeare's,  nor 
is  it  true  nature.  Desdemona  has 
perceived  that  Emilia  has  played  on 
her  words  ;  and  to  bring  the  question 
more  home,  bo  as  to  obtain  a  direct 
answer,  she  changes  one  word.  In 
the  quarto  there  is  a  variation.  The 
second  time  she  demands — 

Would'st  thou  do  such  a  tiling  for  all  the 
world? 

And  which  is  unquestionably  the  true 
reading,  as  will  be  seen  by  Emilia's 
answer : 

The  world  is  a  huge  thing:  'tis  a  great 
price,  &c 

Thus  she  plays  in  the  same  sportive 
manner  on  the  word  thing;  which, 
though  it  does  not  convey  a  direct  an- 
swer, yet  shows  that  she  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  so  vast  a  price. 

These  efforts  to  restore  the  true 
readings  of  Shakspcare,  as  taken  from 
minute  collating  of  the  old  quartos 
and  first  folio,  with  Johnson  and  Stec- 
vens's  edition,  21  vols.  8vo,  I  intend- 
ed, with  a  number  of  similar  correc- 
tions, for  a  second  edition  of  my  work 
published  in  1S20,  entitled  "Shak- 
speare's Genius  Justified, "  &c. ;  but 
not  meeting  sufficient  encouragement, 
I  submit  these  few  to  the  critical  read- 
er's notice.  Zach.  Jackso^. 

Mr.  Urbax. 
ALLOW  me  to  correct  a  slight 
error  that  has  accidentally  crept  into 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  me- 
moir of  John  Daye  the  Printer,  in 
your  Magazine  for  November  ast. 
At  p.  419,  it  is  stated  that  the  pas- 
sage which  refers  to  the  cause  of  of^ 
fence  given  by  Daye  to  the  journey- 
man who  attempted  his  life,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  "  Second  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament."  Now  the  passage 
is  not  at  the  end  of  the  "  Admonition" 
itself,  but  at  the  end  of  a  small  tract 
appended  to  it,  and  entitled  "  Cer- 
taine  Articles  collected  and  taken  (as 
it  is  thought)  by  the  Byshope  out  of  a 
little  boke  entitled  an  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,  with  an  answere  to 
the  same  ;  containing  a  confirmation 
of  the  sayde  booke  in  shorte  notes." 
At  bottom  these  lines  from  the  printer 
to  the  reader : 
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Thys]  worke  is  fynished,  thanks  be  to 
God,  [searchers  rod. 

And  he  only  wil  keepe  us  from  the 
And  though  Master  Day  and  Toy  watch 
and  ward, 

We  hope  the  living  God  is  our  savegardc. 
Let  them  seeke,  loke,  and  doe  now  what 
they  can, 

It  is  but  inventions  and  pollicies  of  man, 
But  you  wil  marvel  where  it  was  fynished, 


ALLOW  me  to  make  the  following 
additions  to  your  account  of  John  Daye 
the  printer. 

It  may  be  that  he  derived  his  name 
from  the  town  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  (pro- 
nounced Aye)  :  and  this  is  rendered 
more  probable  from  the  fact,  that  the 
rectorv  of  St.  Peter's  in  Dunwich  be- 


three  accurate  copies  of  his  autograph. 

This  is  the  last  of  five  signatures  to 
a  letter  (Lansdowne  MSS.  vol.  XXVII. 
no.  37),  addressed  by  the  Companv  of 
Stationers  to  Lord  Burleigh,  9  Dec. 
1578  ;  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Wood- 


selling  the  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 


And  you  shal  knowe  (perchance)  when  longed,  as  did  several  other  rectories 

domesday  is  ended,  and  jands  there>  to  ^     iory  of  E 

Imprinted  we  know  where  and  whan,  ^  that  the  fam;,    of  ^  - 

Judge  you  the  place  and  you  can.^  j  ?ounce(J  Day)    ^  ^ 

in  the  county,  bear  arms  verv  similar 
As  a  small  addition  to  the  before-    to  those  of  the  printer ;  as  will  ap- 
mentioned  excellent  account  of  John    pear  by  the  following  blazon  of  them  : 
Daye,  1  beg  leave  to  present  you  with 

D'Eye,  of  Eye,  Or,  on  a  chief  indent- 
ed Azure,  two  mullet*  of  the  Field. 

Day,  the  printer,  Ermine,  on  a  chief 
indented  Azure,  two  eagles  displayed 
A  rgent. 

In  Gardner's  History  of  Dunwich, 
p.  49,  is  the  following  : 

•«5.  The  gift  of  John  Daye  to  the 
town  of  Dunwich,  where  he  was  born,  to 
be  set  up  in  St  Peter's  Church.  Martin** 
Coll-." 

It  appears,  from  hence,  that  his 
cock,  who  was  imprisoned  in  New-  was  not  in  money,  but  was  some 
gate  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  for    ornament  or  other,  from  its  having 

been  directed  to  be  set  up  in  the 
church. 

Day's  second  wife  was  Alice,  only 
daughter  of  Richard  Lc  Hunte  of  Lit- 
tle Bradley,  esq.  a  family  of  note, 
for  many  generations  established  at 
Springfield  in  Essex,  from  whence 
they  removed  to  Ashen  in  the  same 
county ;  and,  upon  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Le  Hunte  to  the  heiress  of 
Knighton,  to  Little   Bradley.  The 

!"."jm  »>>  abridgment  of  Stow'.  Ohro-  " 
nicle,  m  his  own  hand-writing,  in  the  mowing 

1.  Le  Hunte.  Vert,  a  sal  tire  Or. 

2.  Upwell.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  in 
a  bordurc  engrailed  Ermine. 

3.  Hunte.  Per  pale  Argent  and  Sa- 
ble, a  saltire  Counterchanged. 

4.  Fothebinghay.  Quarterly  Or  and 
Gules,  a  cross  lozengy  Sable ;  in  the  se- 
cond quarter,  an  eagle  displayed  of  the 
First. 

5.  Knighton.  Barn-  of  eight  Argent 
and  Azure,  on  a  canton  of  the  First  a 
tun  Gules. 

6.  I  mh:r iin.r .  Gules,  six  annulets 
Or,  3,  2,  and  1. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  quarter- 
ings  which  she  was  entitled  to  bear ; 
for  the  family  of  Le  Hunte,  besides 
those  above,  married  the  heiresses  of 


present  writer's  possession. 

On  the  title-page  of  a  very  small 
and  apparently  inedited  volume,  "  The 
Hope  of  the  Faythful,"  fcc.  B.L.  no 
date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  also  in 
the  present  writer's  possession.  We 
have  here  a  chasm  filled  up,  in  the 
Christian  name  at  least,  of  the  first  of 
Daye's  wives;  unless  the  signature  be- 
longs to  his  son  John,  the  clergyman. 
Yours,  8cc.  F.  D. 
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Wingham.  Rushbrook,  and  Toppes- 
field  ;  and.  through  her  mother,  she 
could  claim  to  bear  the  arms  of  Peche, 
Watervill,  Notbeame,  Hinckley,  Calde- 
beck,  Blyant,  and  Butler. 

The  conjecture  that  the  conversion  of 


the  Printer's  widow  into  Stone  was  by 
a  second  marriage,  is  correct;  and  the 
following  portion  of  the  pedigree  of 
Le  Hunte  wilj  best  explain  the  con- 
nection of  the  several  families  men- 
tioned  in  this  and  the  former  account. 


Thomas  Knigbton=p Alice,  dau.  of  William  Le  =f  Ann,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Roger 


of  Little  Bradley, 
Suff.  esq. 


 Bull,  of    Hunte  of  Ash-  [   Fotheringay  of  Brockley,  in 

Hertfordsh.      en  in  Essex.        Suff.  1st  wife. 


Thomas  Soame  of  Betley^Anne  Knighton,=r=  Richard  Le  Hunte,  of  Little  Bradley, 
in  Norf.  gent  |    dau.  and  heir.    |  esq. 


Sir  Stephen  Soame^= Anne,  dau.  of   Alice  Le=pl.  John  Daye 
Knt.  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  1598. 


John  Le-j-.... 

Wm.  Stone  of   Hunte,    I  2.  William  Stone,  of  Hunte  of 
Segenhoe,co.    only  dau.  |    Segenhoe,co.  Bed.  Little 
Bedford,  esq.  I  3.  Edw.  Grimston,  Bradley, 

X    Serj.  at  Law.        esq.  , 


The  epitaph  of  John  Day,  one  of 
the  printer's  sons,  remains  in  the 
church  of  Little  Thurlow,  of  which  he 
was  Rector.  It  is  on  a  mural  monu- 
ment of  stone,  placed  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel : 

In  obitum  doctissimi  viri  et  charissimi 
fratris  M'ri  Joannis  Daye,  exmaterno  ge- 
nere  e  Lehuntoru'  familia  oriundi,  Sacne 
Theologian  Bacalaurei,  Collegii  Orielensis 
apud  Oxonienses  Socii,  et  bujus  ecclesiaj 
Rectoris  dignissimi.  «  Erat  Johannes  lu- 
cerna  aniens.  Joan.  5,  33w' 


vigil  es  pastor  maceras  te  corpore 
Sic  tibi  sicq'suis  aidens  luceroa  fuisti: 
Atq'  ila  dam  prcbes  lumeo,  >u  Iumin«  nnuit 
N  actus  et  aetcrnum  ea  fragili  pro  lumine  lumca. 

Apostrophe  ad  Mortem. 

Fecisti,  ft  dim'  6xisti  m  corpore  vulnus, 
At  tibi  de  taoto  vulne re  oullus  honor  ; 

Terra  legit  corpus,  sua  mens  Miper  astra  volavit, 
Mens  sua  vulueribus  non  penttr.ndu  tuis. 

Terra  tegit  corpus,  sua  me □»  super  astra  volavit. 
Mens  suaterrestri  ueacia  mole  premi : 

Ergo  uec  insultes,  dcc,  mors  tiutuleuta,  trium- 


VMrta  es.  qoq  vincis,  mors  sua,  viu  tibi. 


Obiit  10  Januarii,  1627,  aetatis  sua;  61. 
Gratissinuc  memoriae  ergo  posuit  Lionel- 
lus  Daye,  bene  sexagenanus,  ex  viginti  et 
sex  fratribus  et  sororibus  solus  superstes, 
indies  expectans  mortem. 

Above  are  the  arms  of  Day. 

The  epitaph  in  Clopton  (not  Clap- 
ton) Church  on  Christopher  Grove 
(see  p.  414),  has  in  the  third  verse  De 
Sareere  (and  not  Carcere)  ;  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
paying  the  ludicrous  service,  was  De 
Sarcere  ;  but  the  epitaph  writer,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
nice  in  his  quantities,  may  have  been 
equally  indifferent  about  other  matters, 


and  mistook  the  Christian  name  of 
Rowland  for  Simon.  In  this  commu- 
nication, for  Caddenham  read  Codden- 
ham ;  and  add,  that  Christopher  Grove 
died  14  Jan.  1769- 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Edingthorpe,  near  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk,  ljes  a  stone  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Memorii*  sacrum  Erasmi  Rice,  nec- 
non  dilecti  fratris  Oliveri,  q'd  ab  avo,  qui 
et  ipse  Rebellem  in  odio  habuerit,  sortitus 


In  Erasmum. 

Pangere  te  juveoem  mortales  morte  beato* 
»:  id  didiccre  tui. 


In  Oliverum^ 
ArchyUtm  aiterum. 

Cou'dst  (for  thy  land) 
Thou  hancf  to  hand, 
But  Rebel  Nol  have  fought, 
Dear  had  been  then 
To  English  men 
That  name,  now  come  to  nought 
Ob't  Erasmus,  Jan.  19,  1715.  Ob't 
Oliverus  (Mediterraneis  sepultus  sub  un- 
dis)  anno  nati  Christi,  1721. 

I  appeal  to  the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity of  some  of  your  Correspondents 
to  explain  the  two  Latin  verses  above. 

Yours,  &c.  D.A.Y. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  10. 

IN  compliance  with  your  request  in 
p.  297.  I  here  transcribe  the  monu- 
mental inscription  in  the  church  of 
Whiteparish,  Wilts : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary,  late  wife 
of  Anthony  Hungerford,  of  Blackbourton 
in  the  county  of  Oxon,  esq.  the  relict  of 
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Edward  St.  Barbe,  late  of  Whiteparish,  1657,  by  his  wife  Rachel  Jones;  ana* 
esq.  deceased,  and  daughter  of  Robert  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Hnngerford, 
Mason,  esq.  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and    K.B.  the  founder  of  Huneerford  Mar- 


Recorder  of  London,  also  deceased ;  sbee 
was  buried  the  2d  day  of  December,  in 
tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1C 


ingerford 

ket.    From  the  following  extract  of 
the  St.  Barbe  pedigree,  it  appears 
that  the  families  of  Little  or  Bettdck, 
This  Anthony   Hungerford   (who    whose  arms  were  sculptured  on  the 
died  in  1703  without  issue)  was  one    late  mansion  at  Whiteparish,  were  al- 
oF  the  sons  of  Anthony  Hungerford,    lied  to  the  St  Barbes,  but  not  to  the 
esq.  of  Farley  Castle,  who  died  in  Hungerfords. 

William  St.  Barbe,  son  of  Richard  of  Ashington,  Somerset^^Mary,  dau.  of  Robert 


of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  had  a 
grant  from  Hen.  VIII.  of  the  manor,  &c.  of  Whiteparish, 
t>b.  lofc>. 


Little  of  Bray,  co. 


Edward  St.  Barbe,  eldest  Ron,  built  tbe  mansion  at=f  Christian,  dau.  of  William 
Whiteparish,  lately  taken  down,  ob.  1016.  Beswick,  Alderm.  of  Lond. 

Edward  St.  Barbe,  eldest  son,  ob.=r=Anne,  dau.  of  Richard  Kingswell,  of  Lisle,  co. 


lot-i. 


J 


Hants. 


Edward  St.  Barbe.  eldest  son,  ob.  1671,  s.  r.  mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Robert  Mason, 
Recorder  of  London ;  mar.  secondly  to  Anthony  Hungerford. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  St.B. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  31. 

THE  quarterings  on  the  Nicholas 
monument  (p.  520)  are  Sandon  (not 
Chamberlain,  which  same  error  is 
committed  in  Sir  T.  Phillipps's  book 
of  Wiltshire  Epitaphs,)  Roche,  and 
Nicholas  of  Rnndway.  Their  blazonry 
is  :  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
sand -boxes  Or,  Sandon  ;  Azure,  three 
roach  naiant  in  pale  Argent,  Roche; 
and.  Argent  on  a  chevron  between 
three  ravens  Sable  two  lions  contre- 
passant  Argent,  Nicholas  of  Rnndway, 
called  also  a  coat  of  Sandon.  John 
Nicholas  of  Rundway,  who  died  37 
Hen.  VI.  married  Alicia,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Enoch,  of 
Bainton,  by  Agneta,  daughter  of  Si- 
mon Sandon  ;  the  grandmother  of  Si- 
mon was  Dionisia,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
de  la  Roche,  of  Bromhan.  Nicholas 
of  Manningford  was  a  younger  branch 
of  Nicholas  of  Rundway,  commencing 
with  a  grandson  of  John  and  Alicia 
above  mentioned.  (MSS.  in  Coll. 
Arm.)  Y. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

I  HAVE  long  been  of  the  opinion 
of  your  intelligent  Correspondent  Mr. 
Akerman  (p.  414),  that  the  early 
Gallic  and  perhaps  British  coins,  es- 
pecially those  with  the  chariot  and 


horses,  were  imitations  of  some  of 
the  Greek.  There  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  barbarously  struck 
tetradrachms  which  continoe  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  were  coined  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  during 
the  several  incursions  of  the  Gauls 
into  Greece,  and  most  likely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  their  own  armies 
during  their  stav  in  the  invaded  coun- 
tries. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Card  well 
in  his  lectures  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
Athenian  coins,  and  at  a  time  too 
when  coeval  Greek  coins  were  fabri- 
cated in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  I 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
rude  features  of  Minerva  on  the  coins 
of  Athens  were  copied  from  some  very 
ancient  head  of  the  goddess,  probably 
derived  from  Egypt,  and  which  was 
of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  there  might 
have  been  danger  in  varying  and  im- 
proving the  features,  in  like  manner 
as  the  hideous  figure  of  the  Lady  of 
Loretlo  would  be  held  in  higher  rever- 
ence by  the  vulgar  Catholics,  than 
would  be  the  most  beautiful  painting 
by  the  hand  of  a  Raphael,  or  statue 
from  the  chisel  of  a  Michel  Angelo. 
Yours,  &c.  F.  D. 


See  an  account  of  Asbington,  and  of  the  St.  Barbe  family,  in  our  vol.xr.  part  ti. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

THE  antiquarian  readers  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  are  indebted 
to  the  indefatigable  Lincolnshire  anti- 
quary Mr.  Oliver,  for  the  account  of 
his  researches  on  the  site  of  Teinplc- 
Bruer  Church ;  and  I  hope  his  com- 
munication will  be  followed  up  by  a 
ground  plan,  and  representations  of 
some  of  the  architectural  fragments 
which  he  mentions. 

I  have  a  small  engraving  represent- 
ing a  north  view  of  this  church,  in 
which  the  outer  wall,  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  circular  elevation,  appears  to 
be  standing,  and,  judging  from  the 
accompaniments,  about  20  feet  in 
height.  Hie  church  is  united  with 
the  tower  by  two  pointed  arches 
springing  from  a  massive  cylindrical 
column,  and  apparently  forming  the 
aide  of  a  chancel,  which,  when  entire, 
was  in  plan  either  a  square  or  paral- 
lelogram. Two  arches  with  similar 
columns  are  formed  in  the  periphery 
of  the  wall,  and  appear  to  have  open- 
ed into  a  chapel  or  aile,  flanking  the 
(presumed)  chancel.  The  architec- 
ture of  these  parts,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  print,  much  resembles 
the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  at  North- 
ampton. 

The  tower  is  here  represented  to  be 
more  perfect  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
present.  The  parapet  is  entire,  and 
not  in  the  dilapidated  state  shown  in 
the  woodcut  in  vol.  xcvi.  pt.  i.  p.  305. 
The  arches  of  two  pointed  windows 
are  represented  in  the  outer  walls, 
but  not  the  least  indication  of  the  pe- 
ristyle discovered  by  Mr.  Oliver,  is 
given  in  this  print.  In  the  front  of 
the  tower  is  a  low  arch,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  entrance  to  the  subterra- 
nean passage,  for  which  Mr.  Oliver 
nought  in  vain. 

The  church  appears  to  have  been 
built  rather  on  the  plan  of  the  older 
churches  of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Northampton,  than  of  the 
more  recent  structures  at  London  and 
Little  Maplestead.  The  peristyle  of 
the  former  buildings  is  formed,  in 
each  example,  of  eight  columns,  mas- 
sive and  cylindrical,  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  all  the  English  buildings  dif- 
fer from  the  alleged  prototype  (the 
Holy  Sepulchre),  in  having  an  entire 
circular  peristyle  within  side  ;  in  that 
structure  the  circle  is  broken  at  the 
part  corresponding  with  the  choir,  to 
the  extent  of  about  70  degrees.  In 
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form  the  plan  of  Little  Maplestead, 
I  think,  comes  nearer  to  the  church 
and  choir  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than 
either  of  the  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
churches  of  the  Templars  were  origi- 
nally built  with  chancels  or  not.  Lit- 
tle Maplestead  manifestly  was;  and  so, 
judging  from  my  priut,  was  Temple 
Bruer ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  Northampton  and  Cambridge  ex- 
amples always  possessed  this  appen- 
dage. Mr.  Oliver's  researches  will 
probably  settle  this  doubt. 

Yours,  &c  E.  I.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  17. 

I  OBSERVE,  in  your  last  supple- 
mentary number,  p.  630,  an  article  oa 
ancient  Scottish  coins,  and  a  correc- 
tion of  Snelling,  &c.  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  doubted  the  existence 
of  the  penny  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  tnere  are  one  or  two  silver 
pennies  in  the  Glasgow  museum,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  said 
to  be  of  that  prince.  Dr.  Jamieson 
seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Alex- 
ander's money  being  extant.  That  he 
coined  some  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt;  yet,  considering  the  stormy 
and  unsettled  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  no  such  record  exists  ;  and  al- 
most all  the  independent  princes,  his 
contemporaries,  coined  their  owe 
monies.  Henry  of  England  certainly 
did. 

I  have  in  ray  possession  a  coin  of 
which  1  have  sent  the  fac-simile. 


I  shall  feel  obliged  for  some  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  periodical.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,    "™  ^7™""  ' 

IN  addition  to  the  able  observations 
made  by  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Wright, 
upon  the  Archbishop's  coin  found  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  April  last,  p. 
304,  I  send  you  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
verse of  it,  as  deciphered  by  another 
antiquary  (Mr.  Gordon)  of  this  place. 
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well  acquainted  in  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge. 

Egbert,  as  before  observed  by  Mr. 
Wright,  was  Archbishop  of  York  from 
734  to  766 ;  he  was  accounted  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  Alcuin,  the  ce- 
lebrated friend  of  Charlemagne,  calls 
him  his  master,  and  requested  the 
King  to  send  young  men  to  York  to 
transcribe  the  MSS.  left  there  by  him. 
Egbert  was  brother  to  Eadbert,  King 
of  Northumberland,  and  died  Nov.  13, 
766. 

The  sketch  enclosed,  shows  Mr. 
Gordon's  idea  of  the  reverse  of  the 
coin,  »i*  ADEALWIN,  probably  the 
name  of  the  moneyer  by  whom  it  was 
struck. 

Obverse.  EGBERHTAR.  Reverse. 
ATHEAL. ..  (BIN,  or  WIN). 


Since  the  account  of  the  tomb-stones 
found  in  clearing  the  chapel  of  Eller- 
ton  Abbey,  which  appeared  in  your 
vol.  xcvn*.  ii.  593,  another  stone  has 
lately  been  found  with  a  cross  very 
much  ornamented,  and  €L€Nff 
£0R1SSX  upon  it.  The  grave  was 
walled  round  and  plastered  at  the  in- 
side, in  which  was  a  perfect  skeleton. 
Unfortunately  both  it  and  the  stone 
have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
workmen. 

Yours,  &c.  Richmondiensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea,  Dec.  1. 
THE  old  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Chel- 
sea, has  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
interior  reparation.  The  pavement  has 
been  relaid ;  the  pews  lowered  and 
newly  arranged ;  the  pulpit  removed 
and  placed  in  the  middle  aile  near 
the  lower  chancel  ;  and  the  monu- 
ments all  very  carefully  cleaned  and' 
repaired.  An  unsightly  gallery,  placed 
across  the  chancel,  has  been  taken 
down,  and  by  this  means  the  venerable 
monument  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  which  was  partly  concealed 
by  the  staircase  leading  up  to  that  gal- 
lery, is  now  again  laid  open  to  public 
view.  It  is  intended  to  put  this  mo- 
nument into  a  complete  state  of  resti- 
tution by  means  of  a  public  subscrip- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  our  worthy 
Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lock  wood,  has 


placed  his  name.  By  the  removal  of 
the  pulpit  from  the  wall  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More's  Chapel,  the  nave  of  the 
Church  has  acquired  much  additional 
light,  and  the  curious  and  antique  mo- 
numents which  decorate  its  walls  are 
now  Been  to  greater  advantage.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  few  of  our  pa- 
rish churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  contain  such  a  copious 
collection  of  the  monumental  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Whilst  the  workmen  were  employ- 
ed in  digging  up  the  ground  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Chapel,  they  disco- 
vered two  brass  plates,  one  contain- 
ing the  effigies  of  Sir  Arthur,  Lady 
Gorges,  and  children ;  and  the  other 
the  arms  of  the  Gorges  family.  Sir 
Arthur,  who  died  in  1625,  was  a  poet, 
and  a  friend  of  Spenser.  He  wrote  a 
translation  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia," 
which  was  published  in  1614.  These 
brass  plates  had  been  originally  placed 
against  a  monument  which  is  still  re- 
maining ;  and  they  are  described  by 
Bowack,  who  wrote  his  account  of 
Chelsea  in  1705;  but,  owing  to  subse- 
quent burials  in  this  ancient  chapel, 
the  whole  monument  had  sunk  con- 
siderably, and  the  brass  plates  were 
dug  up,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Chapel  was 
built  by  him  during  his  residence  in 
Chelsea.  It  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  large  pointed  arch,  spring- 
ing from  capitals  having  five  carved 
faces.  These  carvings,  which  have 
hitherto  been  choked  with  whitewash, 
are  executed  in  a  style  perhaps  unique 
in  this  country.  Its  chief  characteris- 
tics are  arabesque  foliage  and  grotesque 
human  heads,  in  some  parts  coarse, 
and  in  others  delicately  finished.  The 
heads  round  the  summit  of  the  west- 
ern capital  resemble  those  which 
usually  accompany  pointed  architec- 
ture; whilst  the  eastern  capital  has 
in  their  place  some  griming  cherubs, 
like  those  of  a  century  and  half  later. 
The  designs  on  the  several  faces  of  the 
capitals  are  still  more  remarkable; 
some  of  them  represent  several  of  the 
utensils  of  the  Romish  church,  shortly 
before  the  Reformation.  On  the  west- 
ern pillar  are  two  bundles  of  candles 
placed  saltire-wise,  two  church-can- 
dlesticks, a  holy  water  bucket,  and  a 
bible.  On  the  eastern  pillar  are  the 
More  arms,  two  tombs,  one  inscribed 
with  the  date  1528  ;  and  two  other 
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designs,  perhaps  exhibiting  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Chancellor  ;  but  which  may 
perhaps  be  more  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed hereafter,  when,  as  I  hope,  an  en- 
graving of  these  singular  carvings  shall 
appear  in  your  Magazine. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  monument  is 
not  within  his  chapel,  but  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  was 
erected  in  1532,  and  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Aubrey  says  that,  "  it  being  worn  by 
time,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  1644, 
erected  an  inscription  in  marble  to  his 


memory/'  and  this  inscription  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  is  now  seen  on 
the  present  black  maible  slab.  An 
unengraved  blank  is  left  where  the 
words  hereticisquc  occurred  in  the  ori- 
ginal. With  respect  to  the  long  dis- 
puted point  concerning  the  burial  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  this  church,  it 
may  be  recorded  that,  during  the  late 
repair,  the  vault  under  his  monument 
fell  in,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  and  ascertaining  that  no- 
thing is  now  visible  of  his  mortal 
remains.  T.  Faulkner. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

On  the  Fragment  or  the  Bacchje  op  Euripides. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  14.  variation  by  Aristides,  II.  p.  39,  is 

THE  favour  you  conferred  on  the  restored  to  its  rightful  owner,  v.  89, 

learned  world  by  the  publication  of  first  discovered  by  Elmsley  in  a  Vati- 

the  first  part  of  the  newly  discovered  can  MS.  but  in  a  state  perfectly  unin- 

fragments  of  Euripides,  is  to  ray  mind  telligible,  is  now  with  a  trifling  change 

more  than  doubled  by  the  publication  read  here,  as  it  was  doubtless  written 

of  the  second.    For  though,  as  your  by  Euripides  himself.     How  others 

Correspondent  observes,  the  latter  is  may  be  affected  by  such  coincidences, 

of  less  interest,  in  a  poetical  point  of  I  know  not ;  but  to  my  mind  they 

view,  than  the  former ;  vet,  in  a  cri-  carry  conviction,  that  the  fragments 

tical  light,  it  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  are  and  must  be  genuine, 
importance,  as  it  not  only  verifies  the       Besides,  the  allusions  to  the  preced- 

discoveries  made  not  long  since  by  ing  events  of  the  play  are  such  only  as 

various  scholars,  but  confirms  also  the  could  proceed  from  the  author  him- 

brilliant  conjectures  of  first-rate  cri-  self. 

tics,  and  even  suggests  readings  which       Thus  in  v.  4,  the  words  Etc  btap 

Bcntley  himself  would  not  have  ven-  or  t)\$ov,  allude  to  the  fact  recorded 

tured  upon.  in  v.  509,  X&yw r  KaBtipgar  avrbv ;  and 

Thus  we  find  in  v.  71,  the  splendid  v.  648,  U66fv  trv  llco-pa  dia<f>vytov  tfro 

reading  preserved  in  the  gloss  of  Hesy-  Trrpar  ?  and  as  the  nature  of  the  naiy- 

chius,  2apKT)prj  oraxvv'  rov  «c  aapKtop  pa  was  already  known  to  the  audience, 

wv^ppoapivov  koi  ovk  eVc  Kpi6£>v  o~vv<a-  its  repetition  is  dexterously  avoided 

r&ra,  oiov  avBpwxfav,  and  which  was  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  words 

first  happily  applied  by  G.  Burges  on  \vt6s  8«  irdvr   ap   *v  pdk'  <bi&a£<v 

&<ich.  Suppl.  34,  to  the  correction  of  \p6vos, 

the  vulgate,  and  well  supported  by       l  find,  moreover,  in  both  the  frag- 

his  quoting  most  appositely  Bacch.  ments  the  same  air  of  antiquity  not 

264,  Kadpov  re  rov  ant'tpavra  yryw7  only  in  the  language  and  versification, 

o-raxyv :  and  Phren.  962,  TS}p,  rj  iroff  but  in  the  acquaintance  with  mytholo- 

vptv  xpvcoin)\riKa  arayyv  liraprwv  a*?)-  gical  fictions,  which  only  a  native  Greek 

mv  and  to  which  he  might  have  add-  poet  was  likely  to  be  familiar  with, 

ed,  Here.  F.  4,  yry^r  oTtaprtav  <rrd-  and  which  assuredly  no  modern  scho- 

vvff.    Thus  too,  v.  1 6,  first  discovered  lar  would  have  dared  to  introduce, 

by  Bredow  in  a  MS.  commentary  of  For  instance,  the  allusion  to  the  reno- 

Eustathius  on  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  and  vation  of  Cadmus  by  the  cauldron  is 

printed  by  him  in  Epistol.  Paris,  p.  evidently  an  Euripidean  parody  of  an 

45,  is  found  in  its  proper  place.    In  incident  mentioned  in  the  AIONYSOY 

like  manner,  v.  30,  quoted  by  the  TP04»OI  of  yEschylus,  as  we  learn 

Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Plut.  902,  from  from  the  Greek  Argument  to  the  Me- 

the  Baccha?  of  Euripides,  is  found  to  dea,  and  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  'bnr. 

be  correctly  quoted  ;  and  while  a  tra-  1318:  both  of  whom,  deriving  their 

gic  Senarian,  preserved  with  a  slight  information  from  the  same  source, 
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tell  as,  that  irpiv  ff  MqoVta  XtytTai  At- 
vova  vfoiroirjaai,  Aiaj^vXoc  lo~rop*7  ot* 
rar  rptxpovt  tov  hxovvoov  a^o^car 
ovavfcuTft*,  pave  vuara  rtw  Sp^v,  *A*roX- 
Xaw  for  so  that  passage  ought  to  be 
read,  instead  of  the  absurd  itcra  twk 
avbpwv  avroiv'  at  least  from  the  words 
of  Lvcophr.  v.  208,  ot  T»tov«,  ot  to 
Aiopvaov  /WX17  (<rirdpa£av,  AvoXXavi 
uft(\(f><b  3tTt  iraptOtvro,  tpfiaXdvTts  tis 
X(/9f/ra,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  as  Apollo 
played  his  usual  part  of  a  physician  in 
restoring  to  youth  the  nurses  of  Bac- 
chus, according  to  JEschylus,  he  per- 
formed, according  to  ^Euripides,  the 
same  kind  office  to  Cadmus  ;  and  which 
was  performed  by  Ceres  to  Bacchus 
himself,  as  we  learn  from  Diodor.  Si- 
cul.  III.  62,  irapafc&aKOTW  di  tS>v  uv- 
6oyfx'i(ptav  Kai  Tpiuiv  yivtcriv'  Koff  r\v 
<paai  tov  Btov  tK  Aios  Kai  Arjprjrpos 
TUOKaBtvra  tiaaTraaOrjvat  piv  irno  ray 
Yrjyrvwv  koi  KaBc^qOr^tKU,  wdkiv  oc  vwo 
tt}s  Ar)fir]T()os,  tcov  ptXStv  ovvappoufltv- 
to»v,  t£  apxfjs  viov  ytvr}6rjvai :  a  story 
evidently  of  mystic  nature;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  v.  75,  Aiovwrov 
'Qptpti/s  Kara  Tat  TtXtras  iraptdainf 
diacnr&ptvov  vrro  t&v  Tirdvav. 

With  regard  to  individual  passages, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  following, 
as  being  similar  in  sentiment  to  the 
genuine  remains  of  Greek  tragedy. 

v.  1.  at'ya*  tru  yap  nalb*  ovkct'  dv- 
<rrr)o-tis  iraXtv.]  Compare  Tro.  707, 
ov  pfj  daKpvaiv  avorriatts  to  ad  ;  where 
G.  Burgee  quotes  Soph.  El.  137,  'AXX* 
ovVoi  t6v  y  t£  dida  wayKoivov  Xipvas 
•narip  avardaus  :  and  J£sch.  Agam. 
1372,  dvaprj^avoi  Aoyotat  tov  Bavdvr 
avtoTavai  iraXiv :  and  might  have  add- 
ed Horn.  IX.  Q.  550,  Ov  yap  ti  np^fis 
dxayr^ptvos  vios  trjosO&Stpiv  dvarqatts. 
Agam.  571,  ^'Entpxtrai  &  rots  yt  vvv 
T€0vtjk6o-i  To  pfptoT  avBis  prfi  tv  av- 
OTT)vat  irakiv :  for  so  that  passage  has 
been  beautifully  corrected  by  Bothe, 
in  the  place  of  the  absurd  prjo  omiott/- 
vai  pfXtur :  and  who  doubtless  remem- 
bered Eum.  618,  *Airo£  Oavdvros  ov&tv 
tar  dvaaraais :  and  Soph.  Scyr.  Fr. 
vi.  Kai  t6v  Bavovra  baKpvois  dvlaravat. 

v.  2.  fjv  artvys  act  v*Kp6v.]  Cora- 
pare  Eurip.  Diet.  Frag.  xiv.  Aoxtis 

t6v  Aldrjv  aoav  T4  (ppavrlfriv  y*'m>v  ;  Kai 
walfi'  dvqattv  tov  abv,  tl  artvtis  dti ; 
Uavaai. 

v.  4.  iraW — (Zi?a£fv xpovot."]  Com- 
pare cVrdtooVicct  trdvff  6  yqpacrKiav  xpd 
vos  in  Prom.  1017. 

v.  7.  Ztvs — <V«Wvorv.]  On  this 
phrase,  see  the  commentators  on  the 


Homeric  vtvat  Kpovtttnr,  and  Euripi- 
dean,  ku\  yap  Ztvs  Sri  vtwrg,  in  Ale. 
981. 

v.  10.  ov  Kpv^rw  KOKa."]  To  this  pas- 
sage is  to  be  referred  the  words  of  the 
Greek  Argument  to  the  Bacchae  :  At6- 
w&os  6c  tvitpavt\s  piv  iraat  irapTjyyti- 
Xev  harry  &i  A  avpfinatrat,  tuirdcpqa-rv 
(pyois  Iva  pr)  Xoyotf  V7rd  rivos  tSsv  er- 
ror, us  avBpamoi  KaTaxppovrjOfj :  where, 
however,  we  ought  to  read,  bi(&d<pTpr* 
tvupywx — vtt6  Ttvos  TfXrruv  crr6f — for 
thus  TtXtT&v  tKTog  would  be  similar 
to  r«Xcr&>»»  brat  in  Marcel  I  in.  Vit. 
Thucyd. 

v.  12.  Si  6*  (V  foots  tjv  ftdvrts  cfyevd- 
wrarof.'}  Compare  'Aito'Xaaiv  pAvrit 
ttyevdqr  in  Cho.  559. 

v.  13.  Zeis  avTos  c«r*v  HvBlta,  ♦04- 
/3os  hi  ftot.]  So  Virgil,  Qua  Phabo 
pater  omnipotent,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 
Preedixit ;  which  Macrobius  compare* 
with  the  ^Eschylean  ravra  yap  varffp 
Zfifs  tyxadia  Ao^/a  OfawicfiaTa :  and 
he  might  have  added  Eum.  19,  &*ot 
Trpo<pr)TT)s  y  «Vrrt  Ao£tar  varpos .  Thus 
too  we  find  in  S.  Johann.  xiv.  10,  ra 
pt'ipara,  &  cya>  XaXw  vp.iv,  car  (pavrov 
ov  XaXw*  6  Hi  iraTfip,  6  tv  tpol  ptvuv, 
ovt6s  irnid  to  tpya. 

v.  14.  a  fatr  ,*Eor«,  0t6s.]  With 
regard  to  dwjat  or  Xtyw,  thus  united  to 
toTai,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Soph. 
Phil.  1277-  Ovtw  dt&OKTai ;  Rat  vtpa  yp 
"Earai,  Xtya> :  for  so  that  passage  has 
been  emended  by  G.  Burges,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Buttmann,  in  the  place 
of  the  absurd  Kat  irtpa  y'  taff  fj  Xryw. 

v.  1 5.  aVo  yrjpas  £voar.]  Compare 
a  fragment  of  the  epic  poem  called 
the  Nooto4,  quoted  by  the  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  1318,  and  in  the  Greek 
Argument  to  the  Medea ;  AvrtVa  o* 
AtVoVa  BrjKt  qbtXov  Kopov  fj^ovra,  1^- 
pas  airo^yvaaa,  Ftbvapn  vpairlbtaa'i 
Qdppaxa  w6XX*  fyova  tvi  ^avaetot<r4 
Xtprjo-i. 

v.  16.  fyxvcoov  7007a «.]  This  change 
of  Cadmus  into  a  serpent  was  per- 
formed in  another  play  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  as  we  learn  from 
Hermogenes,  p.  226 — 202,  who  has 
preserved  the  following  distich;  Ot- 
poi  dpdxw  ptv  ylyvtrai  t6  y  rjpurv, 
TtKvov'  irtptitXdiajOi  r<p  Xonr^  varpi : 
which  Valekenaer  Diatrib.  p.  12,  has 
aptly  compared  with  Ovid's  me  tange, 
manuque  Accipe,  dum  martns  est ;  dtim 
won  iotum  occupat  anguis :  and  who 
might  have  referred  to  Philostratus  in 
Pentheus  :  fj  8«  'Appovia  koi  6  Kaipos 
ftVt  piv,  ctXX'  ovx  otot  ntp  frov '  t>pd- 
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karris  yap  ifbt)  fx  prjp&v  ytyvovrai,  koI 
0oXjs  rj$T)  avrovs  fyct*  <f>povboi  ndbts' 
<f>povbot  yXovrot,  Kal  r)  pcrafiokr)  rov 
tt&ovs  tpnti  aW  ol  bi  itcn\i]rrovTai  Kai 
n*piftaX\ov<rt  aXXfjXovt,  olov  gvv<x<>v~ 
Tts  ra  Xowa  rov  crayparos,  ias  jxttva 
yovv  avrovs  prj  <f>vyr) :  and  he  might 
have  remarked,  that  to  this  metamor- 
phosis Horace  thus  alluded  in  A.  P. 
187.  '  vertatur  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Quodcunque  ostendis  niihi  sic,  incre- 
dulus  odi.' 

v.  20.  /Sapor  yypas — Atrvaiov.]  This 
is  evidently  Euripidean.  Compare 
Here.  F.  639-  A  vtoras  poi  (f)t\ov 
ax$os'  to  be  yfjpas  fiapirtpov  Atrvas 
UKon(\o>v  eVrt  tcpari  Ktirrn. 

v.  31.  fiaivfiv  <f>av«VTas  iv  m<poty 
yavpavpivovsJ)  Compare  Horace's 
Insult et — Paridis  busto. 

v.  32.  aXXott  b(  buxrat  dvdirdXiv  ro 
yr)r  tcparos.]  This  alludes  to  the  fact, 
stated  in  v.  218,  that  Cadmus  had  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  grandson  Pen- 
theus. 

v.  38.  vdtrrov  'EyxtXfW  o7rXa.]  This 
is  an  egregious  reading  in  the  place  of 
the  absurd  HffXiov.  Respecting  the 
people  called  'Eyx«Xftr,  literally  Eels, 
an  appellation  similar  to  the  English 
Ely  (a  place  where  Eels  abound,  as 
being  in  a  fenny  county),  the  commen- 
tators quote  Herodot.  v.  61,  ix.  42. 
Pionys.  Perig.  388,  and  Apollon.  Rh. 
iv.  518,  Ot  6'  up  rrr  'iXXupt/eoIo  ptXap- 
(HaOfof  irorapolo,  Tvp&ov  tv  ' 'Apuovttfs 
Kdbpoid  Tf  irvpyov  tbtipav  'Avbpda-tv 
*EyxcX*<o'<rtv  ifaartoi. 

v.  40.  panapatv.]  Compare  Plato 
Phfedon.  p.  115.  D.  aXA'  olxrjaopat 
okiuv  it  paxapoiv  brj  rivas  tvbaipovias. 

v.  46.  8^'  ipdfoff.)  Compare  Plato 
Phcd.  p.  242,  D.  viiv  b1  tja&npai  t6 
dpdprrnpa. 

v.  49.  "pyas  irprjTft  Qtovt  ov%  opot- 
ovffffai  /Sporotr.]  Compare  Lucian's 
Tragodo- Podagra.  Ov  yap  tcrov  paxd- 
p<av  opyals  dpaaot  itrriv  (Sparuv. 

v.  50.  rftynpos  Wi.]  On  this  for- 
mula see  Monk  at  Hippol.  721. 

v.  53.  K&bvvas  Xuoktos  ov.]  Here  is 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  two  titles, 
AioKwrop  and  Avmor,  of  that  very  deity, 
who,  in  v.  280,  is  said  navfiv  tovs  ra- 
Xainoipovs  (iporoi/t  Xvtrnr,  or  in  the 
words  of  Horace,  curas  Lyao  solvere : 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  similar  pun 
on  the  word  Lyrnu,  i.  e.  Avatot,  de- 
rived from  \wa,  sofoo :  a  pun  derived 
from  Pindar's  Frag.  Inc.  25,  ti  bi  y 
iviatv  ipXv  6  Ainvvax)s  Xvatdf  tan. 

v.  72.  iort  yap  to  OiaqxiTov.]  Here  is 


an  evident  lacuna  ;  for  the  poet  ought 
to  have  stated  how  Cadmus  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  prophesy,  com- 
municating facts  not  told  by  Bacchus. 

v.  73.  dvayiav — bpdxav.}  Respect- 
ing such  mythological  fictions,  where 
animals  are  said  to  lead  armies,  see 
Broukhusius  on  Propertius,  iv.  1.  40; 
and  who  might  have  added,  from 
Athenrcus,  vii.  6  bi  avrois  *%pT){fv  iv- 
rai'da  oiKtfatv  irdXiv,  tjvriva  Ix^vs  bti^jj 
rat  It  aypws  vd^nyrjaTfrat.  The  origin 
of  the  fiction  is  to  be  traced  to  an  he- 
raldic bearing,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Euripides  Phwn.  425,  where  Polynices 
and  Tydeus  are  said  to  resemble  re- 
spectively a  boar  and  a  lynx,  because, 
as  we  learn  from  /Elian  H.  A.  xiv.  6, 
O  piv  kot  tapotv  €K  o~u6f  <bopa>v  bopav, 
'O  bi  TTjv  apopefmu  Xi/yxa,  bvaroxov  bd- 
kos:  a  distich  which  evidently  belongs 
to  Phaen.  433.  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  read  Kdnpy  rr  \vyni  ff  dppoaat  ircu- 
butv  ydpovs,  in  425,  and  Tvdcvr  ro 
XvyKos  btpot  in  1135. 

v.  87.  3pwr  onm  drrrrjv  y*.]  This 
is  a  beautiful  reading  in  the  place  of 
the  absurd  Krfyriva  :  a  word  that  never 
was  nor  could  be  united  to  Spviv  .- 
which  manifestly  requires  a»rrt}>>a  :  a 
reading  that  F.  Jacobs,  were  he  still 
alive,  would  have  received  with  open 
arms,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  ele- 
gant emendation  of  Tro.  147,  Wldrnp 
6'  o>s  OTmjo-i  KXayyav  "Opviatv,  similar 
to  the  Homeric  arrr^irt  mottois  in  IX. 
I.  323,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
the  Bacchse,  as  now  read,  may  be 
compared  with  Tro.  759,  Ti  pov  6V- 
bf>a£ai  x'P°)  k<*vt<x"  irftrXeav,  Ntooxros 
as  ris  nripvyas  *l<nriTv£iv  tpds  ;  and 
with  Here.  F.  71,  iralbts,  ovr  vnorrri- 
povs  2oi(a>  vfoca-ovs  Spvts  its  vfaiptwr) : 
where,  however,  we  ought  to  read, 
€<f)Tfptmj,  translated  by  Horace,  Utussi- 
dens  implutnibus  pullis  avis. 

v.  89.  irarpibos  tKfit^XrjpJvt].]  This 
is  an  evident  absurdity  ;  for  Cadmus 
had  told  Agave  it  was  her  fate  to  re- 
main at  Thebes.  There  is  conse- 
quently another  lacuna  here.  With 
regard  to  the  wish  expressed  by  Agave 
to  accompany  her  father  into  exile, 
compare  Antigone's  words  in  Phasn. 
1695,  2vpcfifv£<>pai  rwd*  dffkuardrov 
Trobt, —  and  shortly  after,  where,  to 
the  remark  of  CEdipus,  AtV^pa  <f>vyri 
Bvyarp\  avu  Txxf>\j>  narpl,  she  replies, 
Ov  <rto<f>povovo~r}  y ,  aXXia  ytvvaia,  ira- 
rtp.  Compare  also  the  language  of 
the  son  of  Crajsus,  as  reported  in 
Nicol.  Damasc.  Excerpt,  p.  272,  ed. 
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Schaef.  Ov  yap,  XeXei^ropm  Trjr 

(rrjs  poipas,  <J  trdrep'  el  be  vvv  fie  ovk 

eaaovaiv,  aXXa  -n-poabexov  P*  ™XP'  Tl* 
yap  en  poi  rov  j3tov  (Xtris ; 

v.  92.  Kvi-a.)  The  same  name  is 
given  to  the  Bacchants  in  v.  978,  *1tc, 

6om  XvO'OTJf  KVVeS. 

v.  95.  ev  Beov  luXevapoU  ]  This 
alludes  to  v.  1086.  'O  &  avBis  Aran'* 
Xevaev'  d)f  8*  eyv&piarav  "Zatpff  iccXcvcr- 
/i6v  Boic^iov  Kad/iov  K.6pai. 

v.  95.  aide  w»  rjicowr,  S^Xo*.]  Non- 
nus,  who  in  his  Dionysiaca,  has  given 
the  subject  matter  of  every  scene  in 
the  Bacchae,  thus  introduces  Autonoe 
envying  the  fate  of  Agave,  p.  790, 
"Otti  wepiirrvo-aeis  yXvKepfjv  IlevBijos 
onamrjv  Kai  vrdpxx  Kai  (piXov  oppa  Kai 
vieos  axpa  Kopaatv  :  words  which  prove 
also  that  Nonnus  had  read  the  scene, 
where  Agave  addresses  the  mangled 
limbs  of  her  son  ;  and  while  the  la- 
ment in  p.  78 9#  'Ypcrepns,  d>i'X<  Kovpe, 
ft  (pappaxov  e'ortv  avins;   Ovnta  cois 
BaXapoiau    enov<piaa  wptpUopov  irvp, 
Ov  (yy'iM  rftcovca  re<ov  vpevaiov  epv>Ta>v, 
is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Phoen.  344, 
*Eyo>  8*  ovTf  <roi  trvpoi  avrjy^a  <f)(os  ev 
yapnXiotg  vopxpov,  a>r  Trpt'jm  parpi  patca- 
plq,  the  succeeding  lines,  vpere'pta  & 
e'iri  oypan  tovto  xaPa^a)>  Ei/it  vtuvs 
HevBrjos,  obolnope,  vrjbvs  Ayavns'  Rai- 
boKopos  p*  f\6^rva'f  Kai  etcrave  irmfio- 
<p6vos  x"P>  are  probably  imitated  from 
Tro.  1189#  tI  be  Ypafyeiev  av  coi  Mov- 
o~oiroi6s  ev  Td(ptp  ;  Tov  naiba  rovb*  lit* 
retvav  *Apyeioi  d>o/3a>  faicavres. 

v.  96*  opyfjv  ire'ireipos  «£  aypas  pctpijs 
rpoirfj."]  To  this  passage  Philostratus  in 
Pentheus evidently  alludes  in  the  words, 
eXeiva  Kai  ra  Tcof  yvvaiKvv  rjya>peBa,  ola 
pAv  yap  (read  ayoia)  ev  ru  Ki&aipwvi 
rfyvonaav,  ola  be  evravBa  yiyvavKOvaiV 
airoXeXome  be  avras  nv\  *)  pavta  povov 
aXXa  Kai  t)  pibpn,  Kaff  rfv  ifiaK)(tvaaV 
Kara  piv  rov  KiBaipwva,  opas  wr  pearai 
rov  SiBXov  (read  evBeov)  <j>epovrat,  o~vv- 
e^eyeipova-at  Tt]V  tjx**  T°v  opovs,  evrav- 
6a  be  KaBiaravrai  Kai  els  voiv  ra>v  fiefHaK- 
VfMttCPWP  i£avovo~tv  rt  Kara  rfjs  y^s,  rr\t 
piv  els  yovara  ff  K€<pa\i)  fipiBu,  rrjs  8e 
tit  tSpov.    With  regard  to  the  expres- 
sion opyffv  ntireipos,  it  is  similar  to 
opyr)  rreirtipa  in  Soph.  Trach.  730;  and 
with  regard  to  <£  in  the  sense  of  after, 
see  Wakefield  Silv.  Crit.  iv.  p.  209, 
and  G.  Burges  on  Tro.  503,  fiaatXiKwv 
tK  btpviav :  and  while  the  use  of  .ir,i- 
aK\€vptvtov,  ceasing  to  be  mad,  may  be 
compared  with  KfKapTtpijraiTap''  5Xco- 
Xa  yap,  irartp  in  Hippol.  1475,  the 
silent  and  sad  position  in  which  the 


Bacchants  are  seen  to  stand,  will  best 
explain  the  gloss  in  Suidas  :  Box^r 
Tponov  fVt  tu>v  ail  orvyvwv  Kai  aiam- 
r)\€>v,  irap6a-ov  ax  Ba«xax  (read  /3f/3ax- 
\tvptvat)  atyvo-iv. 

v.  112.  rfjie ,  pijTpl  y  ov.]  Compare 
Ovid's  beautiful  expression  At  pater 
infelijc,  nec  jam  pater,  quoted  by  G. 
Burges  on  /Eschyl.  Eum.  594 ;  and 
compared  with  the  Sophoclean  rvvfj 
t*$vt)K€  rovd*  rr'  ov  pfjTTjp  v*Kpov  in 
Antig.  1282,  where  the  vulgate  exhi- 
bits the  absurd  reading  rovdc  irap.pJi- 

TOOp  VfKpOV. 

v.  113.  6o\ovo-ats  Kap&las.]  Com- 
pare Bo\ol  KopBiav  in  Alcest  1086. 

v.  114.    avt\xpT)pT)aaT€ .]  Hesvch. 
Av*v<pT]pf}0*fv'  dvoipa)£(V  kot  avrvcppa- 
aiv'  2o<poK\rj$  Tpaxyviais. 

v.  115.  ontaBoffGt— jto81.]  On  such 
expressions  see  G.  Burges  at  ^Esch. 
Suppl.  189.  who  quotes  ptTorroaaxppo- 
viav — npoaorrroiv,  aypiumbv  oppa,  and 
Kii\\i\tLt)(s — o>XcVai  from  >tschylus, 
Euripides^  and  Charemon. 

v.  116.  fade — e'v  x°pots  p<^T]-']  This 
verse  is  added  to  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  usual  Choric  hymn  ;  while 
the  whole  of  Cadmus's  speech  is  an 
imitation  of  the  close  of  the  Eumenides 
of  ^Eschylus,  where  Minerva  arranges 
the  order  of  the  procession ;  and  where, 
as  here,  mute  persons  are  introduced, 
who  had  previously  taken  no  part  in 
the  play. 

V.  118.    «cXfl7TG>         ona  bvorv)(ia.] 

This  is  a  splendid  reading  in  the  place 
of  the  absurd  e'rri  Svarvxia. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
a  few  notes  on  the  fragment  published 
in  Sept.  p.  195. 

v.  16.  dyKakait  \af$ovo*a — Karacrtra- 
o-ai.]  Compare  Hipp.  1450.  Xa0c  2ov 
nolo*  ev  dynaXaKTi  Kai  npoo-eXKvaat. 

v.32.  riva  be  OprjvTjaa  rponov.'}  Com- 
pare Plato  Phadm.  p.  115,  C.  Bdirna- 
pev  di  ae  riva  rponov  ; 

v.48.  fiXeweiv  ere  y  ov  <pepa>.]  To 
meet  the  objections  started  by  E.  G. 
we  may  read  here,  /SXcVovo-a  a  ov 
(pe'pto  :  in  v.  58,  olare  rjv  yvpvbv  ffkt- 
neiv  and  in  v.  62,  prj  aBevova  airrj 
fiXeneiv. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  fragment  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  place 
where  the  original  MS.  was  found,  is 
nut  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  the  Electra  of  Euripides  was 
first  published,  the  editor,  who  was 
probably  Victorius,  was  equally  silent 
as  to  the  place  where  he  met  with  the 
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MS. ;  anxious,  doubtless,  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  scholars  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment  from  ar- 
guments resting  on  internal  evidence 
alone ;  and  until  such  arguments  are 
produced  in  the  present  case,  I  shall 
be  content  to  embrace,  Ixion-like,  a 
cloud  for  a  Juno,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  your  sceptical  Correspondents. 

Of  such  internal  evidence  the  strong- 
est instance  will  be  found  in  the  words 
wr  co/xa  aot  VcXow,  which,  if  good 
Greek,  present  at  best  only  a  weak 
idea ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  if  other  MSS.  be  still  in  ex- 
istence, that  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  sentiment  which  Nonnus  xlvi. 
p.  788,  ed.  pr.  has  thus  imitated,  NrjXdtjs 

nportprjif  €Ti  \v<T<rcw  tfiol  naXiv'  apri 
ytip  oaXtjv  %tipova  Xvccav  fy0*  irtw- 
rcxppova :  and  from  which  we  may 
elicit  the  distich  following: 
Tpavatt  tbov<r,  tyvav  oV  o»pA  a  iyw 
Elpya<rp,ev7f  ippovovtra  d'  ovk  ev,  ttjv 
iraXai 

E^oi^u  \vccrav,  rot)  (ppovtXv  Xtaov  W  ti. 

For,  as  Gray  says,  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  Q. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  10. 

AS  the  letter  of  your  Correspond- 
ent Mr.  Barnes  requires  some  notice 
at  my  hands,  I  trust  to  your  candour 
for  the  insertion  of  the  following  com- 
munication, the  last  I  shall  trouble 
you  with ;  as  1  find  it  impossible  to 
exhibit  the  truth  of  the  Hemsterhusian 
theory,  without  the  introduction  of 
subjects  that  the  half-bred  philoso- 
phers of  modern  times  dare  not  discuss, 
nor  even  look  upon 

"With  eyes  that,  owl-like,  blink  at 

Truth's  broad  glare, 
And  hearts  that  dread  e'en  spectral  forms 

of  air." 

~  First,  then,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  accuse  W.  B.  of 
coining  the  meanings  to  words  to 
suit  his  own  theory.  My  observa- 
tion was  levelled  against  etymolo- 
gists in  general,  few  of  whom  have 
even  approximated  to  the  truth,  with 
the  exception  of  Walter  Whiter,  whose 
theory,  I  suspect,  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  my  own  ;  though  both  he 
and  Payne  Knight,  together  with 
Hemsterhuis  and  myself,  did  not  dare 
to  promulgate  'the' truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 
Secondly,  when  I  spoke  of  the  m- 


ventor  of  the  Greek  language,  I  ought 
to  have  said,  if  indeed  it  were  not  a 
mere  misprint,  inventors ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  my  theory,  which  1  suspect  is 
similar  to  that  of  Hemsterhuis,  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  invented  one  half, 
from  A  to  I,  by  a  woman,  and  the 
other  half  from  K  to  O,  omitting  the 
double  consonants  5,  *,  X,  by  a 
man,  with  the  view  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  which 
two  other  parties  were  anxious  to 
know  something  of;  and  had  I  been 
aware  that  the  arguments  of  W.  B. 
were  directed  against  a  typographical 
error,  I  should  not  have  complained 
of  his  pseudo -logic. 

Thirdly,  though  the  principle  of 
imitation  has  doubtless  led  to  the 
formation  of  some  words  expressive 
of  sounds,  yet  no  reason  has  been  nor 
can  be  given,  except  on  the  Hemster- 
husian theory,  to  explain  the  fact, 
why  certain  sounds  were  expressed 
by  certain  symbols,  or  why  such 
symbols  followed  each  other  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  or,  lastly,  why  they  had 
certain  names. 

Fourthly,  that  as  the  Greek  letters 
were  confessedly  a  Phoenician  importa- 
tion (forof  the  double  consonants  intro- 
duced by  Siraonides,  the  Hemsterhu- 
sian theory  takes  no  notice,  except  in 
connexion  with  certain  religious  rites,) 
and  as  Phoenicia  was  confessedly 
united  to  Egypt  in  early  times,  it  is 
only  fair  to  infer  that  the  Greek  let- 
ters were  Egyptian  originally;  while 
the  similarity  of  the  words  K — AAM- 
os  and  AAM,  i.e.  Adam,  to  whom  God 
taught  Hebrew,  as  Mercury  taught 
Cadmus  Phoenician,  proves  that  the 
Greek  fable  is  only  a  rifficiamento  of 
the  Jewish  truth  :  and  in  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  Egyptians 
did  actually  put  the  letters  A,  Q,  N, 
to  the  three  angles  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  described  in  a  circle,  I  re- 
ply, that  he  who  knows  how  to  ex- 
plain tangibly  the  idea  of  the  Creator, 
the  Destroyer,  and  the  Preserver, 
powers  all  ever  equal  to  one  another, 
and  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  universal  Matter,  bounded  by  the 
circle  of  Time,  and  diffused  over  and 
through  the  solid  globe  of  Space,  such 
a  person,  provided  he  also  knows  what 
A,  Q,  and  N,  really  represent,  and 
why  they  do  so,  must  of  necessity  use 
those  letters,  and  place  them,  as  I 
have  done,  to  describe  the  functions 
of  a  Triune  Deity,  as  developed  in  the 
mysteiies  of  the  pyramids. 
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Fifthly,  though  the  Teutonic  TOD 
be  a  hvbrid  compound  of  T-UD-us, 
and  DUST  of  D-UST-us,  it  docs  not 
follow,  as  W.  B.  would  infer,  that  the 
Tent  ones  bad  not  a  word  to  express 
death,  nor  the  English  a  word  to  ex- 
press dust,  previous  to  their  adoption 
respectively  of  such  hybrid  com- 
pounds; for  the  ancient  words,  if 
such  previously  existed,  might,  like  a 
thousand  others,  have  been  lost,  or 
they  might  have  never  existed  at  all ; 
for  in  an  early  state  of  society  the 
Teutones  and  English  might  never 
have  wanted  to  speak  either  of  death 
or  dust,  although  the  ideas  represent- 
ed by  those  words  doubtless  are  now, 
as  W.  B.  asserts,  connected  with  the 
everyday  phenomena  of  matter;  for 
in  northern  countries  where  the  heat 
is  little,  and  the  ground  perpetually 
covered  with  nature's  livery  of  grass, 
dust  would  be  almost  unknown,  and 
therefore  a  word  expressive  of  dust 
would  not  be  wanted,  and  being  not 
wanted,  would  not  be  invented ;  and 
still  less  occasion  would  a  people  in  a 
primitive  state  have  to  speak  or  even 
think  of  death ;  for  to  such  persons 
the  idea  of  dissolution,  unconnected 
as  it  is,  equally,  with  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  future,  and  the  sensations 
of  the  present,  could  have  produced 
no  effect  on  the  mind ;  and  conse- 
quently they  would  not  have  wanted 
to  coin  a  word  to  express  an  idea 
that  troubled  them  not. 

Sixthly,  though  a  toad  is  so  called 
from  t'ud,  the  cold  or  clammy,  it  does 
not  follow  that  frogs  and  fish  ought  to 
be  called  bv  the  same  name,  as  W.  B. 
would  infer.  For  as  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  properties  of  toads, 
frogs,  and  fish,  are  not  precisely  the 
same,  so  they  ought  not  all  to  be 
called  by  one  and  the  same  name. 
Had,  however,  W.  B.  remembered 
that  a  young  frog  is  called  a  tadpole, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  inventors 
of  the  word  tadpole  saw  such  a  con- 
nexion between  a  frog  and  toad,  as 
W.  B.  was  anxious  to  find  but  could 
not ;  and  as  he  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  all  hybrid  compounds,  he  will 
doubtless  reject  my  notion,  that  pole 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  TuoXor, 
polus ;  a  word  applied  to  the  young 
of  almost  all  animals,  and  which  even 
now  forms  the  termination  of  names 
in  the  Morea,  as  common  as  the  Eng- 
lish son,  and  thus  NucoXo-ttovXo,  Ni- 
cohtpulo,  is  the  modern  Greek  for  Ni- 


cholson.  This  derivation,  however 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  perceiving 
that  pole  is  derived  from  the  French 
prmle,  the  young  of  a  fowl,  itself  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  pullus,  similar 
to  the  Greek  irwXov,  polus. 

Seventhly,  though  the  English  fish 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  vis, 
the  last  has,  what  W.  B.  is  probably 
ignorant  of,  nearly  the  same  con- 
nexion with  the  Latin  vis-cus  (in  Eng- 
lish bird  -  lime,  a  clammy  substance 
made  originally,  as  glue  even  now  is, 
from  fish,)  that  toad  has  with  Vud,  the 
clammy;  and  as  we  are  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  frogs,  I  may  as  well  inform 
W.  B.  that  frog  bears  the  same  ana- 
logy to  the  Greek  Purpaxos,  batrachos, 
that  the  Latin  rana  does  to  (ppvwot, 
phrunos,  another  Greek  word  fox  the 
same  animal. 

Eighthly,  though  God  is  derived 
from  Gott,  Gud,  because  God,  as 
Christ  said,  is  the  Good,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Dog  is  not  derived  from 
God  by  metathesis ;  and  as  regards 
the  English  found,  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man hund,  the  origin  of  hunt,  that 
word  is  evidently  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  dog,  thus  expressed  in  Greek 
ov,  av,  i.  e.  how-wow,  and  not,  as  we 
foolishly  write  it,  bow-wow. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
cycloulal  curve  and  curve  of  oscilla- 
tion, which  it  appears  I  have  con- 
founded according  to  the  definitions 
of  modern  geometry,  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  say  merely,  that,  as  the  sub- 
ject was  started  incidentally,  it  is 
now  omitted  entirely,  not  because  I 
feel  myself  unable  to  prove  ray  asser- 
tions, but  because  the  proofs  would 
be,  as  well  from  their  nature  as  their 
length,  ill-suited  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Thus  much, 
however,  T  may  state,  that  when  I 
said  the  Newtonians  were  babies 
when  compared  with  the  geometri- 
cians of  old,  I  said  only  what  Time, 
the  great  teacher  of  truth,  will  even- 
tually confirm ;  for  it  requires  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  Newtonian 
will,  like  other  theories,  cease  to  be 
considered  true,  when  it  is  found  to 
be  no  longer  any  man's  interest  to 
support  it — so  utterly  incapable  is  it 
of  accounting  satisfactorily,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  for  the  phenomena  it  pre- 
tends to  explain. 

Yours,  ice.  A.  6. 
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.Lafayette,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Re- 
volution of  1830.  By  B.  Sarrans, 
jun.  Translated  from  the  French. 
2  vols.   Portraits.  Wilson. 

TO  those  who  recollect  the  events  of 
the  last  age  as  occurrences  of  a  few 
days  past — who  have  dwelt  on  them 
in  their  progress  with  all  the  vigour  of 
intellectual  youth,  and  considered  them 
with  the  steadiness  of  age — who  have 
jn  both  loved  liberty  and  hated  licen- 
tiousness,— there  is  perhaps  no  man 
in  the  whole  scope  of  existence,  a  just 
account  of  whose  progress  through 
life  could  be  of  so  much  interest  as  that 
-of  Lafayette.  To  every  reader  this 
<work  must  be  full  of  instruction,  from 
the  tremendous  history  it  embraces,  in- 
volving the  politics  of  all  Europe ;  and 
from  the  talent,  judgment,  suffering, 
•and  equanimity,  displayed  in  so  many 
■conflicting  seasons  by  one  now  nearly 
an  octogenarian,  and  still,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  judging,  fresh  in 
activity  for  the  happiness  of  his  be- 
loved France. 

In  saying  this  we  are  sure  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  ministering  to  de- 
mocracy, or  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  any  more  than  we 
•ascribe  perfection  to  the  distinguished 
person  of  whom  we  speak.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  one  principle  of  La- 
fayette that  in  our  opinion  detracts 
largely  from  the  other  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter :  it  is  that  which  he  calls  non- 
intervention ;  but  which,  differently 
from  our  understanding  of  the  term, 
applies  even  to  actively  preventing  the 
intervention  of  governments  with  the 
acts  of  their  own  insurgent  people. 
We  speak  only  historically,  and  of  the 
facts  put  forth  by  M.  Sarrans  ;  who,  if 
he  equal  not  the  style  of  Tacitus,  or 
hh  biographical  excellence,  at  least 
emulates  him  in  regard  for  his  sub- 
ject. 

Lafayette  was  born  at  Chavanniac  in 
Auvergne,  on  the  6th  Sept.  1757,  of  a 
family  which  had  distinguished  itself 
in  arts  and  arms.  From  his  studies 
at  the  College  du  Plessis,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  married  the  still  younger 
daughter  of  the  Duke  d'Ayen,  that 
iovely  example  of  virtue,  courage,  and 
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conjugal  affection.  The  influence  of 
her  family,  that  of  Noailles,  would 
have  obtained  for  him  court  patronage, 
but  he  disdained  it.  At  nineteen  he 
determined  on  breaking  a  lance  with 
the  British  in  their  revolted  colonies, 
and  this  at  the  worst  period  ;  for  the 
American  Congress  at  Paris  could  not 
furnish  him  convevance,  and  he  fitted 
out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense.  After 
many  dangers  he  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton, "early  in  1777,  and  would  only 
serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  with  the  prospective  rank  of 
Major-General.  In  the  first  battle 
(Brandywine)  he  was  wounded,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  variously, 
arrived  at  a  principal  command  under 
Washington.  After  two  years'  service 
he  returned  with  leave  to  France,  full 
of  compliments.  Having  thus  served 
the  American  cause,  he  again  visited 
America  with  new  success,  and  when 
the  war  was  decided  again  returned. 
He  was  then  associated  with  an  ex- 
pedition madly  planned  by  his  country, 
and  rendered  unnecessary  by  peace. 
A  third  time,  however,  he  visited  Ame- 
rica with  new  honours,  his  bust  being 
placed  in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  while 
another  was  presented  to  the  city  of 
Paris.  In  1785,  he  visited  the  courts 
and  armies  of  Germany  with  distinc- 
tion ;  and  in  1787  interfered  on  behalf 
of  his  protestant  countrymen,  and  of 
the  negro  slaves.  He  assisted  the 
Ambassador  Jefferson  in  a  league 
against  the  Barbary  powers,  and  was 
about  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  against  Prussia.  Events  had 
however  formed  a  crisis  in  his  own 
country  in  which  it  might  be  expected 
he  would  act  a  prominent  part  In 
1787,  as  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables,  he  denounced  lettre* 
de  cachet  and  state  prisons.  Subse- 
quently deputed  to  the  States  Ge- 
neral, he  in  July  1789  made  that  de- 
declaration  of  rights  which  after- 
wards convulsed  the  world.  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
Commandant  General  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  people,  he  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  re- 
ceived the  King  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  While  he 
was  deemed  another  Cromwell,  h* 
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protected  the  royal  family,  and  its 
flight  had  nearly  compromised  him ; 
his  head  was  sought  by  the  Jacobins  ; 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  plots  in 
the  very  Court  he  protected,  and  in 
constant  dangers.  When  the  Consti- 
tutional Act  was  digested  he  resigned, 
on  a  principle  of  public  safety,  the 
command  which  he  had  disinterestedly 
holden  without  emolument.  He  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  re- 
ceiving honours  and  marks  of  affection 
as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  intrigues 
and  excesses  of  the  capital. 

Then  came  the  European  coalition ; 
three  French  armies  of  fifty  thousand 
each  were  formed,  to  one  of  which  La- 
fayette was  appointed,  and  he  intro- 
duced a  simplicity  of  discipline  which 
promised  future  glory.  The  ministry 
which  had  appointed  him  was  dis- 
placed by  one  influenced  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  he  had  to  sustain  new  in- 
trigues ;  he  had  placed  his  force  in  a 
good  position,  had  gained  advantages, 
but  his  command  was  thwarted,  him- 
self denounced,  his  opinions  of  liberty 
with  order  decried,  and  he  found  no  re- 
source but  in  quitting  France.  He  put 
his  army  in  order  for  service,  left  every 
thing  behind  that  was  essential,  and 
travelled  on  in  the  company  of  a  few 
friends,  as  he  says,  "with  death  in 
his  heart:" — certainly  a  memorable 
example  of  revolutions  !  Holland  and 
England  were  his  points.  At  Liege 
he  fell  in  with  an  Austrian  corps,  was 
seized,  and  carried  ultimately  to  Lux- 
embourg, Wesel,  and  Magdeburg. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  resisted 
every  effort  to  induce  him  to  betray 
his  country.  On  the  Prussian  peace 
with  France,  he  and  his  remaining 
friends  were  carried  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  prison  at  Olrautz,  where 
he  was  mourned  by  half  Europe,  and 
whence  America  tried  to  extricate  him. 
Meantime  his  wife,  who  had  expected 
in  the  prisons  of  Paris  that  execution 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  her  fa- 
mily had  perished,  being  released  by 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  reign  of 
terror,  determined  on  sharing  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  husband.  By  stratagem 
she  arrived  with  an  American  pass- 
port at  Altona  in  Sept.  1795,  and  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna.  She  sought  without  avail  the 
liberty  of  Lafayette,  but  was  enabled, 
with  her  younger  children,  (George 
she  had  sent  to  America)  to  embrace 


him  in  his  prison — an  embrace  inter- 
rupted by  an  order  to  deliver  up  every 
thing  they  had  about  them.  In  sick- 
ness she  was  refused  the  power  of 
breathing  a  better  atmosphere,  with- 
out undertaking  not  to  return,  so 
she  remained  with  her  accomplished 
daughters  in  the  most  horrible  of  in- 
carcerations. At  length,  France,  better 
governed  and  victorious,  ordered  its 
generals  and  plenipotentiaries,  Bona- 
parte and  Clark,  to  demand  him,  as 
well  as  his  former  companions  Latour 
Maubourg  and  Bureau  de  Puzy.  By 
Hamburgh  he  returned  to  France,  and 
retired  to  the  country.  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  assiduous  ■  in  his  re- 
lease, would  willingly  have  attached 
him  to  his  service,  and  had  him  in  the 
Senate ;  but  while  Lafayette  declared 
his  admiration,  as  well  as  gratitude, 
towards  him,  he  declined  both,  as  in- 
compatible with  his  ideas  of  public 
liberty. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  La  Grange,  and 
here,  on  the  24th  Dec.  1807,  lost  his 
devoted  wife,  while  yet  young,  from 
the  effects  of  her  sufferings,  an  afflic- 
tion not  to  be  described.  During  the 
glories  and  errors  of  Napoleon,  against 
which  he  constantly  protested,  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs. 

On  the  approach  of  the  coalition  to 
forcibly  restore  the  second  time  Louis 
XVI H.  he  was  called  by  Prince  Jo- 
seph to  witness  a  new  order  of  affairs. 
He  attended  the  call,  became  promi- 
nent, roused  the  nation  to  rally  around 
the  standard  of  1789 — that  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  public  order.  Napoleon 
abdicated,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  of  which  it  was 
supposed  he  would  become  President 
and  commandant  of  his  old  National 
Guards.  He  was  excluded  by  intrigue, 
and  made  instead  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  the  allies.  Previously  to 
his  departure  he  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  two  vessels  to  carry  Napoleon 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  same  in- 
trigues attended  every  thing.  A  de- 
claration of  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives, however,  demanded  from  the 
Allied  Powers,  on  their  expressed  res- 
pect for  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion, all  the  grand  objects  of  Lafay- 
ette, though  in  vain.  Lafayette  again 
retired. 

Again  he  was  called  forth  as  De- 
puty to  the  Chambers.  He  insisted  for 
his  principles,  particularly  in  1920. 
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In  1823  he  denounced  violations  of  the 
Charter,  and  the  prospective  incursion 
of  Spain.  He  was  accused  but  not 
prosecuted;  and  in  1824,  being  no 
longer  in  parliament,  and  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  of  the  nation 
through  the  President  Jefferson,  he 
made  a  long  promised  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  he 
had  received  a  grant  of  land  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  and  in  1815  the  vote 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  delicately 
offered  as  a  rumuneration  for  his  pre- 
vious expenses.  He  embarked  in  the 
common  packet  Cadmus,  instead  of 
availing  himself  of  an  American  74 
offered  to  his  order  ;  there  he  passed 
a  year,  visited  the  twenty-four  States, 
every  where  creating  a  jubilee,  with 
every  recollection  that  could  inspire 
him,  and  was  then  sent  home  in  the 
Brandywine  frigate,  named  from  the 
scene  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
revolution.  At  Havre,  both  on  his 
departure  and  arrival,  he  was  received 
with  joy.  He  returned  to  La  Grange, 
but  was  soon  chosen  for  his  depart- 
ment, and  in  1828,  recommenced  his 
entire  opposition,  fortified  no  doubt  by 
his  recent  enjoyments  in  America.  In 
1829  his  grand  speech  involved  every 
topic  of  Europe ;  one  can  hardly  find 
a  prototype  in  Greece  or  Rome.  * 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  he  revisit- 
ed,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  vears, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  son,  where  a  party  of  his 
family  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  a 
tour,  in  which  he  every  where  expe- 
rienced a  similar  jubilee  to  that  of 
America.  At  Grenoble  he  received 
from  a  venerable  old  man  the  ancient 
compliment  of  a  crown  of  silver  inter- 
twined with  oak  leaves.  At  Lyons 
80,000  persons  assembled  to  meet  him. 
The  Court  was  about  sending  a  tele- 
graphic order  to  arrest  him,  but  it 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

Were  not  the  opinions  of  Charles 
X.  just  ? — that  "  there  are  but  two  men 
in  the  revolution  that  have  remained 
unshaken  in  their  principles,  Lafayette 
and  myself:"  and  that  on  his  de- 
thronement, "  it  is  that  old  republican, 
Lafayette,  that  has  done  all  this." 

The  ministries  of  Villele  and  Mar- 
tignac  had  successively  become  ob- 
noxious ;  that  of  Polignac  which  fol- 
lowed was  more  unhappy.  A  pro- 
position of  22 1  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  an  "  immutable 
aimver  of  the  King,  produced  ordi- 


nances first  of  dissolution,  then  dis- 
solution of  a  newly  elected  Chamber 
before  it  assembled,  changing  also  the 
law  of  Election,  and  lastly  abrogating 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  &c.  which 
took  place  on  the  2Cth  of  July.  These 
were  surely  unfortunate  measures  with 
which  to  contraveue  such  a  spirit  as 
had  appeared,  and  it  so  turned  out  for 
this  series  of  the  ministries  and  Kings 
of  France.  They  produced  another 
Revolution  which  chiefly  occupies  this 
work.  The  preceding  'personal  no- 
tices of  Lafayette  are  necessary  to  the 
due  understanding  of  this  great  catas- 
trophe, and  we  would  have  wished  that 
the  writer  had  been  still  fuller  on  them. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  may  be  said 
to  have  been  commenced  by  meetings 
of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
periodical  press,  to  consult  their  law- 
yers on  the  means  of  resisting  the 
ordinances  against  them.  With  diffi- 
culty a  protest  was  determined  on, 
printed,  and  distributed.  This  excited 
a  people  sufficiently  predisposed  ;  the 
journeymen  printers  shewed  them- 
selves in  arms,  the  scholars  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  followed ;  then  those 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  portions  of 
the  people  generally,  which  seem  to 
have  been  feebly  dispersed  by  gens- 
d'arraerie.  The  Count  Alexander 
Laborde,  who  had  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  journalists,  now  called  a 
meeting  of  deputies  at  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  it  was  proposed  to  the  eight 
who  attended  the  call,  to  form  in  the 
name  of  the  Chamber  a  National  As- 
sembly, to  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
to  cry  "To  arms!"  M.  Perier  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  produced  some 
damp  ;  he  had  a  small  party  of  Depu- 
ties at  his  house,  but  the  populace 
who  were  led  to  watch  it  suffered  car- 
nage ;  other  meetings  of  Deputies  took 
place,  but  "the  people"  anticipated 
them  by  conflicts  with  the  troops. 

The  picture  here  presented  to  us, 
though  not  very  lucid,  is  that  of  a  Mo- 
narchy well  armed,  and  prepared  at  all 
points  for  all  purposes — a  People  ex- 
cited to  desperate  revolt  without  guides, 
anil  open  to  all  dangers — the  Parlia- 
mentary Representatives  of  the  kingdom 
divided  or  in  doubt  as  respected  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  M.  Sarrans 
has  described  these  matters  with  a 
simplicity  which  excites  in  close  ob- 
servers rather  suspicion  than  confi- 
dence in  his  narrative  ;  in  the  same 
manner  he  announce-?  that  the  mere 
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circumstance  of  reading  the  Monitor 
newspaper  at  La  Grange  produced 
through  every  danger  of  arrest  La- 
fayette's arrival  in  the  capital ! 

By  the  evening  of  the  27th  Lafayette 
had  offered  to  the  insurgents  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  person  ;  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning  he  received 
the  Polytechnic  pupils,  who  a  few 
hours  after  were  leading  and  dying 
with  the  people :  barricades  now  began 
to  be  raised.    A  meeting  then  took 
place  of  Deputies  at  the  house  of  M. 
Audry  de  Puraviceu,  where  MM.  La- 
fayette and  Lafitte  were  the  first,  and 
a  long  discussion   occurred,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  news  that  the 
people  had  carried  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
after  a  terrible  carnage.    Some  depu- 
ties seceded,  and  Marmont  seems  to 
have  been  thus  enabled  to  demand  the 
submission  of  the  people  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  any  negociation.  Deputies 
met  and  met  again,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  peo- 
ple.   More  barricades  were  formed  by 
them,  and  the  paving  stones  of  Paris 
were  torn  up  in  the  night  between 
the  28th  and  29th  of  July,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  (\peinturesque  descrip- 
tion is  here  given  of  Lafayette's  visit 
to  them,  and  other  particulars,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  p.  195,  vol.  I.) 
A  hundred  thousand  men   were  by 
this  time  on  foot.    Lafitte's  hotel  be- 
came the  rendezvous,  and  surprising 
anecdotes  are  furnished  on  the  absti- 
nence of  miserable  visitors  from  the 
slightest  violation  of  its  grandeur  and 
its  riches ;  as  also  on  the  capture  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries,  where, 
without  a  single  abstraction,  they  only 
desired  to  place  a  corpse  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  X.    On  the  29th  municipal 
commissioners  were  appointed ;  La- 
fayette took  command  of  the  popular 
army ;  Gen.  Gerard,  under  his  direc- 
tion, took  charge  of  its  active  opera- 
tions.   The   Hotel   de   Ville  under 
universal  triumphs  became  head  quar- 
ters, and  Lafayette  was  in  the  same 
position  as  he  had  been  forty  years 
before ! 

While  this  was  also  the  only  seat  of 
government.  Deputies  were  assembling 
at  the  hotel  of  Lafitte,  where  his  long 
cherished  desire  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  power  prevailed  ;  and  while 
the  principle  of  calling  together  the 
primary  assemblies,  to  determine  on 
the  future  form  of  government,  (and  a 
Republic  appeared  the  favorite,  with 


Lafayette  at  its  head,)  occupied  one 
part  of  the  meeting,  the  others  had 
settled  upon  Louis  Philippe  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  Hie 
cry  of  "Down  with  the  Bourbons," 
the  different  parties  for  Charles  X., 
Henry  V.,  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Bern), 
Napoleon  II,  all  succumbed  to  this 
intrigue,  and  Lafayette  acquiesced  in 
the  measure  as  the  best  means  of  quiet- 
ing France.    In  alt  this  the  celebrated 
M.  Talleyrand  now  appeared  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Duke  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  government.     "  '  Tis  well — it 
must  be  accepted,"  were  the  laconic 
terms  of  this  ex-Bishop,  Citizen,  Im- 
perial   Prince,    Royal  Chamberlain, 
wily  diplomatist,  and  consummate  po- 
litician, whose  history  will  one  day 
astonish  the  world.    Lafayette,  in  ex- 
plaining to  Joseph  Bonaparte  his  ad- 
hesion, thus  remarks  on  the  new 
governor — "  1  knew  in  common  with 
every  one,  that  this  family  possessed 
domestic  virtues,  habits  of  simplicity, 
little  ambition,  and  a  French  feeling. 
I  recollected  the  young  republican  of 
1789,  the  soldier  of  Valmy  and  Je- 
mappes,  the  teacher  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  traveller  in  the  United  States." 
It  appears  that  Louis  Philippe  imme- 
diately conciliated  Lafayette  by  laying 
down  as  a  principle  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  the  arming  of  the  whole 
nation,  ^  themselves  appointing  their 
own  officers.    He  at  length  visited  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  Lafayette  deli- 
vered  to  him  a  tri-coloured  flag  ;  and 
General  Dubourg,  taking  him  to  a 
window  whence  were  seen  a  discon- 
tented people,  said  Monseigneur/you 
know  our  wants  and  our  rights.  Should 
you  forget  them,  we  will  bring  them  to 
your  recollection."    Lafayette  quieted 
the  people  by  holding  up  to  the  Lieut.  - 
General  that  "  what  is  at  present  ne- 
cessary for  the  French  is  a  popular 
throne,  surrounded  with  republican  insti- 
tutions ;"  to  which  the  Prince  replied, 
"  It  is  exactly  so  that  I  understand  it." 
This  is  a  text  important  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  that  followed  to  this 
day. 

Charles  X.  was  meantime  endea- 
vouring to  rally  his  force,  and  raise 
the  former  famed  La  Vendee ;  for  he 
had  still  with  him  12,000  effective 
men,  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  La- 
fayette equipped,  not  without  appre- 
hension, a  motlev  army  of  20,000,  of 
which  the  description  is  romantic  ia 
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the  extreme  (p.  234).  Its  presence 
was  sufficient,  however;  the  crown- 
jewels  were  restored,  and  the  royal 
family  proceeded  to  embark  at  Cher- 
bourg. 

The  Chambers  met  on  the  day 
which  had  before  been  appointed  by 
Charles  X.    Mobs  surrounded  it ;  but 
were  quieted  by  Lafayette,  who  in- 
curred jealousy  for  his  influence. 
Louis-Philippe,  however,  continued  to 
hail  him  and  his  myriads  of  national 
guards,  even  on  his  ascent  to  the 
throne,  which  was  granted  to  him 
quite  in  a  republican  manner,  and  on 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Lafayette,  he 
did  not  adopt  the  chaine-des-tems  title 
of  Philip  V.    "  You  have  gained  your 
point,"  wrote  his  Majesty,  in  English, 
to  Lafayette.    This  was  all  very  good, 
but  was  there  not  something  inordi- 
nate in  the  conception  that  "  it  was 
now  for  the  kings  of  Europe  to  ask,  and 
for  Louis  Philippe  to  grant  peace  !" 
Surely  it  partook  of  the  gasconade 
that  at  all  periods  of  time  had  in  some 
degree  affected  "  the  great  nation," 
and  which  least  of  all  befitted  a  new 
monarchy  with   republican  institu- 
tions, rising  on  the  ruins  of  so  many 
schemes  of  government,  and  necessa- 
rily requiring  admission  among  the  set- 
tled states  of  Europe;  those  states, 
which  amidst  all  the  changes,  all  the 
powers,  both  moral  and  physical,  exert- 
ed, beyond  all  history,  against  them 
by  that  very  France,  still  remained  the 
same.    We  suspect,  that  on  this  point 
hangs  a  great  deal  of  what  forms  the 
subject  of  the  remaining  and  particular 
portion  of  these  volumes — and  that 
from  it  arises  the  question  at  this  mo- 
ment existing  between  the  "  Doctrina- 
rians "  of  the  French  Ministry  and 
their  popular  opponents.   Again,  says 
M.  Sarrans,  "  the  July  restoration  ap- 
peared as  a  gift  to  be  shared  in  by 
the  whole  human  species,  and  for  which 
the  civilized  world  acknowledged  it- 
self deeply  indebted  to  the  people  most 
advanced  in  civilization."    then,  we 
are  told  in  a  note  (259),  that  even  the 
Hindoos  celebrated  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges!  After  indulging  in  this  grandi- 
loquence he  comes  to  facts :  as  re- 
gards England  he  says — "Whigs,  7b- 
riest  and  Radicals,  Church  of  England 
men,' Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Catholics,  rich  and  poor,  admired  us — 
seemed  as  if  they  could  set  no  bounds 
to  their  enthusiasm."    "The  wide- 
felt  shock  overthrew  the  Tory  Admi- 


nistration, and  produced  that  happy 
ferment  which  has  hastened  the  cause 
of  Reform,"  &c.  &c.  Under  all  this 
admiration,  of  course,  many  great 
things  were  expected  by  the  men  of 
July  to  be  done  by  them  for  the  whole 
human  race ;  instead  of  which  it  is 
complained,  that,  "  the  Royalty  of 
July  has  become  one  of  the  family  of 
legitimate  monarchies,  the  just  me- 
dium (juste  milieu)  triumphs,  and 
peace  will  be  maintained."  The  terras 
in  which  it  is  here  given  seem  to  be 
an  odd  ground  of  complaint.  Yet 
such  it  is  ;  and  moreover  condemned, 
because  there  were  not  "  thrown  on  the 
frontiers  all  those  classes  which  the 
days  of  July  had  taken  from  their 
occupations,  to  join  foreign  popula- 
tions fighting  for  a  cause  which  was 
their  own  ;  "  among  which,  of  course, 
might  have  been  included  the  "  enthu- 
siastic "  hundreds  of  thousands  which 
met  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  a 
favour  which  we  still  think  all  Eng- 
land would  decline. 

Louis  Philippe  thus  placed  on  the 
throne,  we  shall  add  the  following 
paragraph,  with  which  we  would  hope 
that  Lafayette  is  entirely  disconnected 
— "  The  citizen  Royalty  would  rot 
comprehend  that,  independently  of  the 
necessity  of  entitling  it  to  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  the  people,  there 
existed  another  necessity  from  which 
no  new  dynasty  had  ever  escaped, 
that  of  a  baptism  of  glory  and  blood!" 
Merciful  Heaven  !  would  they  still 

 «  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  tbrone, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ?" 

Had  this  been  the  case,  would  Eng- 
land have  been  "  the  first  to  recognize 
the  new  king,"  and  "thus  lead  the  other 
powers  to  recognition?" — this  seems 
to  be  understood  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. 

While  Louis  Philippe  was,  probably 
with  the  advice  of  M.  Talleyrand 
(though  it  is  not  so  said),  cultivating 
his  foreign  relations,  it  will  easily  be 
supposed,  from  the  prominence  of  La- 
fayette throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
the  two  Americas,  that  he  was  not 
inactive ;  he  urged  his  opinions  con- 
stantly upon  the  Chamber  at  home, 
and  corresponded  in  their  spirit  with 
almost  every  people  abroad.  That  he 
evinced  much  talent  and  feeling  in 
this,  as  in  most  things,  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, but  not  quite  so  readily  that  a 
close  auxiliary  communication  with 
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the  chiefs  of  Revolution  in  countries 
yet  unrevolutionized,  could  bcrvc  his 
own.  These  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  second  volume,  and  may  furnish 
useful  illustrations  to  modern  politics. 

The  trials  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  ex-monarch,  against  whom  more 
rage  existed  than  against  himself, 
now  came  on,  and  the  popular  influ- 
ence of  Lafayette  was  well  and  wor- 
thily employed  in  preventing  commo- 
tion. After  having  done  this,  per- 
ceiving some  intrigues,  he  very  pro- 
perly anticipated  some  measure  that 
would  affect  his  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  by  resigning  it.  Here 
he  acted  nobly,  and  with  other  points 
of  conduct,  fulfilled  the  picture  fur- 
nished by  his  historian,  that  "he  has 
never  been  able  to  help  turning  his 
back  upon  fortune." 

The  insurrections  during  the  trials, 
which  had  been  quieted  by  Lafayette, 
seem  with  his  resignation,  and  per- 
haps other  circumstances,  to  have 
alarmed  the  government  so  much  as 
to  cause  an  assembly  of  the  troops  on 
the  sitting  of  the  chamber  on  the 
28th  of  Dec,  as  was  rumoured,  to 
provide  against  "  the  truncheons  of 
Cromwell,  the  butt-ends  of  Bonaparte's 
rausquets,  or  the  horsewhip  of  Louis 
XIV."  M.  Perier  the  President,  who 
had  evinced  great  talent  before,  de- 
clared his  apprehension  ;  and  his  cha- 
racter, even  as  exhibited  in  these  pages, 
demands  for  it  some  attention.  How- 
ever it  was,  a  series  of  debates  ensued,  in 
which  never  was  king  or  minister  so  be- 
laboured upon  every  subject  of  human 
ingenuity  as  were  these,  from  the 
ministry  of  Lafitte,  the  nominator  of 
Louis  Philippe,  through  that  of  Guizot 
to  "the  13th  of  March."  Then  "a 
vast  national  coalition  "  took  place  in 
the  department  of  Moulle,  under  pre- 
text of  "  resisting  the  foreigners  and 
the  Bourbons."  Sixty-two  other  de- 
partnients  followed  their  example,  all 
including  considerable  citizens  of  seve- 
ral orders,  and  formed  Unions,  deemed 
destructive  of  the  government  as  well 
as  its  foreign  relations  (p.  155,  /  'ol.  II. 
and  note.)  Some  trials  took  place  in 
consequence.  Lafayette  was  a  witness, 
and  received  from  the  public  very 
great  distinction.  The  individuals 
were  virtually  acquitted.  In  the 
midst  of  wordy  conflicts  which  ensued, 
arrived  cholera,  to  the  terror  of  all 
parties.  Its  first  strokes  carried  off 
many  members  of  the  chamber,  and 


among  them  MM.  Perrier  and  La- 
marque,  the  extremes  in  politics. 
Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
government,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  have  ordered  its  minister  a  pub- 
lic funeral.  It  however  passed  in  silence ; 
Gen.  La  marque  also  received,  at  the 
hands  of  his  republican  friends,  a  grand 
spectacle,  and  it  unhappily  produced 
a  conflict,  with  loss  of  life;  but  af- 
forded this  fact,  that  republicanism 
was  no  longer  cherished.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  in  this 
case  Lafayette  utterly  disproved  all 
culpability  on  his  own  part,  that 
much  arose  from  the  apprehensions  of 
the  subordinates  of  the  government, 
and  much  more  fortuitously  from  con- 
flicting parties,  equally  Inimical  to 
all. 

A  contingency  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  that  of  a  deputation  to 
the  King,  from  a  meeting  of  which 
Lafayette  was  a  member,  but  of  which 
deputation  he  would  not  form  a  part. 
It  was  composed  of  Lafitte,  Arago, 
and  Odillon  Barrot.  These  were  rea- 
dily and  courteously  received  by  the 
King,  in  a  study  which  he  had  made 
of  the  bed-room  of  Louis  XVIII. 
He  then  talked  to  them  as  fellow  citi- 
zene,  and  we  must  say  seems  altogether 
to  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
He  closed  by  declining  to  change  the 
measures  of  which  they  complained  ; 
and  which  M.  Sarrans  predicates  will 
destroy  his  government. 

Here  ends  this  history  of  Lafayette 
and  his  politics.  With  whatever  ap- 
prehensions we  may  view  some  tirades 
of  his  historian,  and  some  dogmas  of 
his  own  ;  or  whatever  may  be  our  fa- 
vour of  a  just  medium  in  all  govern- 
ments, having  less  to  do  with  politics 
than  letters  ;  we  caunot  but  wish, 
looking  at  him  as  the  extraordinary 
man  which  he  still  is,  and  the  many 
high  qualities  he  possesses,  that  it 
may  be  yet  long  before  he  shall  fall 
into  our  Obituary. 

What  an  awful  picture  do  these  de- 
tails present!  A  country,  after  a 
whole  age  6pent  in  the  search  of  free- 
dom, in  which  so  much  talent,  6o  much 
wealth,  and  so  much  blood  has  been 
expended,  still  suffering  from  internal 
divisions,  and  creating  external  alarm  ; 
of  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  some 
corrections  of  the  system  of  Louis 
XVI.  would  have  produced  a  better 
regimen  than  the  present !  We  have 
noted  these  subjects,  because  they  are 
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essential  as  a  key  to  the  present  as 
well  as  future  operations  of  the  French 
government,  and  useful  as  historical 
monitions. 

Wc  cannot  agree  with  the  praises 
bestowed  on  this  translation  ;  it  is  very 
unequal,  and  in  the  commencement  far 
from  good  :  there  are  also  typographi- 
cal errors  which  obstruct  the  sense. 

History  of  tlie  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
of  the  Expedition  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
into  France,  in  1415;  to  which  is 
added,  the  Roll  of  the  Men  at  Arms 
in  the  English  Army.  By  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas.  Second  Editiou.  8vo.  pp. 
528. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  achieve- 
ments that  has  distinguished  the  mili- 
tary annals  of  England,  is  described  in 
this  work  in  a  manner  singularly  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  The  former  edi- 
tion wrll  merited  this  character ;  but 
the  present  has  still  further  deserved 
it.  The  author  is  one  who  will  not 
content  himself  with  obvious  authori- 
ties; but  investigates  to  the  utmost 
limits  that  are  possible  in  the  present 
unarranged  and  disordered  state  of  our 
national  records.  To  so  diligent  an  in- 
quirer new  facts  and  illustrations  are 
of  course  constantly  arising ;  and,  as 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  subject 
since  the  first  edition  was  printed  five 
years  ago,  much  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  in  the  present  publication. 
The  extracts  from  contemporary  writ- 
ers are  more  copious ;  and  the  au- 
thor's own  narrative  has  been  com- 
pletely new  written. 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  four 
principal  divisions, — a  narrative  com- 
posed from  a  comparison  of  every  au- 
thority ;  the  statements  of  the  contem- 
porary writers  at  length,  translated 
from  the  originals,  with  notes  ;  a  list 
of  the  persons  present ;  and  an  appen- 
dix of  illustrative  documents. 

The  merits  of  diffuseness,  when  the 
subject  is  one  which  will  bear  it,  can- 
not of  course  be  exemplified  in  a  con- 
tracted ppace  like  ours  ;  and  were  we 
to  attempt  to  abridge  Sir  Harris  Nico- 
las's  History  of  Agincourt,  the  main 
features  of  the  tale  would  probably 
show  very  little  difference  to  those  it 
has  generally  worn.  It  is  in  the  minor 
details  that  the  novelty  and  the  inter- 
est will  be  found  ;  and  from  the  re- 
search bestowed  on  these,  not  only 
this  great  victory  and  the  memorable 


year  1415,  but  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  whole  ajra,  derive  im- 
portant illustration. 

The  character  in  which  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  generally  regarded  by  poste- 
rity is  that  of  a  hero  or  conqueror, 
whose  great  incitement  to  the  invasion 
of  France  was  a  passion  for  military 
glory  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  either 
this  opinion  or  fact  (whichever  it  be) 
is  opposed  or  disguised  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  the  letters  written  to  the 
French  King,  previously  to  the  war, 
Henry  professes  the  strongest  desire 
for  peace  on  religious  grounds  ;  but 
these  perhaps  were  merely  the  fictions 
of  subtle  policy,  concocted  rather  by 
his  council  than  himself,  and  probably 
dictated,  more  sno,  by  the  churchmen 
who  were  the  scribes  and  diplomatists 
of  the  age.  Sir  H.  Nicolas  ascribes 
their  authorship  to  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
Again,  after  the  victory,  so  far  was 
Henry  from  evincing  any  elation  from 
his  success,  that  there  was  no  end  to 
his  protestations  that  he  ascribed  all 
the  glory  to  God,  and  assumed  no  me- 
rit to  himself;  this  of  course  was  his 
own  doing,  but  it  may  be  said  it  was 
affectation.  Lastly,  historical  writers 
have  supposed  the  young  monarch  to 
have  been  principally  actuated  by  this 
long-sighted  policy, — that,  by  pro- 
moting foreign  war,  he  would  most 
effectually  divert  domestic  rebellion; 
and  such  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  injunctions  of  his 
father,  the  first  Lancastrian  usurper. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  more  substantial 
grounds  than  that  which  ascribes  to 
him  ambitious  motives  ;  both  arc  sup- 
ported only  by  great  probability.  The 
presumed  "  feelings  of  ambition"  are 
described  by  the  present  author  as 
*'  no  less  natural  to  his  youth  and  per- 
sonal character,  than  consonant  with 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  ;"  and  the  sanctified  protocols  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  are  stigma- 
tized as  false,  hypocritical,  and  im- 
pious ;  it  must  "be  further  admitted 
that  the  inordinate  demands  made 
upon  the  territory  of  France,  unequi- 
vocally exhibit  a  great  appetite  for 
conquest,  though  doubtless  here  again 
policy  suggested  that  much  should  be 
asked  in  order  to  obtain  a  little.  We 
have  not,  after  all,  met  with  any  evi- 
dence  that  aspirations  of  chivalric 
glory  stimulated  Henry  to  war ;  or 
that,  in  short,  )u<  martial  geniuj  deve- 
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loped  itself  previously  to  his  French 
campaign  of  1415.  It  is  true  he  had 
been  present,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
warfare  with  Owen  Glendour ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
entirely  under  the  guidance  of  his  tu- 
tors, and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  mili- 
tary education,  the  command  being 
nominally  ascribed  to  him,  because 
the  scene  of  the  warfare  was  his  own 
titular  principality.  The  vision  of 
"young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on" 
must  be  considered,  we  conclude,  to  be- 
long only  to  the  field  of  poetry  ;  and  we 
know  that  during  the  peaceful  years 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  reign, 
the  reputation  obtained  by  the  Prince 
had  been  that  of  a  youth  enervated  by 
the  luxuries  and  dissipation  of  peace. 
How  far  the  dying  injunctions  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  influenced  his  son 
in  hastening  the  war  with  France,  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  former  had  been 
deceased  for  fifteen  months  before  the 
period  when  Sir  H.  Nicolas  fixes  for  the 
first  preparation  or  resolution  of  Henry 
V.  for  urging  his  claims  upon  France, 
— "the  middle  of  the  year  1414." 

There  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
second  series  of  Original  Letters,  one 
of  Prince  Henry  to  his  father,  which, 
though  written  ten  years  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  record  a  military  lesson 
which  Henry  did  not  forget  on  that 
memorable  day,  and  which  we  think 
affords  an  interesting  illustration  in 
this  passage  : 

"  Presently  were  out  my  well-beloved 
cousin  the  Lord  Talbot  and  the  small 
body  of  my  household,  and  with  them 
joined  your  faithful  and  valiant  knights 
William  Newport  and  John  Greindre, 
the  which  formed  but  a  small  power  in 
the  whole,  but  true  it  U  indeed  that  vic- 
tory «  not  in  the  multitude  of  people,  and 
this  vat  vecll  proxvd  there  ;  but  in  tfte  power 
of  God.  And  there,  by  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  your  people  gained  the 
field,  and  vanquished  all  the  said  rebels." 

To  the  conviction  expressed  in  this 
letter  we  may  with  great  probability 
attribute  the  laurels  won  by  England 
at  Agincourt.  The  recollection  that, 
in  his  own  experience,  victor)-  had  not, 
in  a  memorable  instance,  attended 
"  the  multitude  of  people,"  would  in- 
spire the  youthful  commander  with 
that  courage  and  confidence  which  arc 
in  a  certain  degree  an  earnest  of  suc- 


cess; and  if,  as  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume, Henry  also,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
appealed  with  faith  to  "  the  power  of 
God,"  we  may  thus  account  for  his 
reiterated  and  persevering  assertions 
that  the  victory  was  God's  work ;  as 
he  would  naturally  regard  as  an  act 
of  the  greatest  impiety  the  assumption 
of  the  glory  from  that  Almighty  Power, 
in  whose  hands  he  had  unreservedly 
placed  the  task  of  its  achievement,  and 
who  had  apparently  so  completely  an- 
swered and  rewarded  his  vows  and  his 
faith. 

In  the  description  of  the  triumphal 
arches  and  pageantry  which  greeted 
the  conqueror  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, occurs  a  recondite  compliment 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 
On  the  tower  at  London  Bridge,  by 
which  the  King  entered  the  City,  w  as 
what  is  termed  by  the  chronicler  "  this 
elegant  and  suitable"  inscription,  Ci- 
vitas  Regis  Justicie.  This  is  ren- 
dered by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  "The  City, 
to  the  King's  righteousness  ;"  and  on 
turning  to  the  little  volume  on  "  Lon- 
don Pageants,"  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
we  find  another  version,  "  The  City  of 
the  King  of  Righteousness ;"  neither 
of  which  appear  satisfactory.  We 
think  it  may  probably  have  been  in- 
tended to  say,  "The  City  of  the  King 
(as  London  was  especially  considered) 
is  the  city  of  righteousness,"  with  an 
allusion  to  Isaiah,  i.  26. 

We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the 
Appendix  contains  several  articles  va- 
luable as  illustrative  of  the  military 
and  naval  antiquities  of  the  period ;  and 
that  the  map  and  banners  printed  in 
colours,  as  well  as  the  general  typo- 
graphy, reflect  credit  on  the  press  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  We  the  rather  make 
the  last  remark,  because  we  think  the 
outward  form  of  this  volume  is  in 
much  better  taste  than  were  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  former  edition. 


Political,  Commercial,  and  Financial 
Condition  of  the  Anglo- Eastern  Em- 
pire in  1832,  Analysis  of  its  Home 
and  Foreign  Governments,  Examina- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  Colonization,  S/v. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Past  and 
Present  State  of  the  Tea  Trade,"  Sec. 
8vo.  pp.  403. 

THE  title  embracing  so  many  im- 
portant questions  tells  also  that  the 
work  has  reference  to  the  renewal  or 
modification  of  the  East  India  Cora- 
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pany's  Charter ;  and  we  must  cum* 
mence  by  saying,  that  it  bears  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  renewal,  and  op- 
poses so  pointedly  many  objections 
from  powerful  and  well-informed  quar- 
ters, as  well  qualifies  it  for  a  precis  or 
brief  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  And  if,  as  the  author 
rather  gratuitously  declares  (p.  398) » 
he  has  really  "  to  seek  on  continental 
Europe  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
political  and  commercial  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  as  a  medical  officer 
in  His  Majesty's  navy,  or  as  a  private 
individual,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,"  we  must  say  that  the  Com- 
pany is  not,  as  is  so  generally  sup- 
posed, alive  to  its  own  interests. 

However,  we  have  only  to  do  with 
the  book.  We  gave  our  brief  appro- 
bation of  that  ou  the  Tea  Trade  (Gent. 
Mag.  for  Aug.  p.  156) ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  speak  further  of  this  ex- 
tended work.  In  this,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Martin  claims  "  dispas- 
sionate consideration,"  certainly  the 
only  means  of  forming  correct  judg- 
ment ;  yet  he  afterwards  feels  it  ne- 
cessary to  apologize  for  strong  and 
valient  expressions,  and  we  find  of 
these  an  instance,  p.  127,  in  mention 
of  "  a  few  slave  colonies  in  the  west ;'* 
also  p.  113,  &c.  We  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  few  will  disagree  with  his 
position,  that  "  society  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  ;  "  or  object  that  he  should 
range  himself  "  on  the  side  of  order, 
of  civilization,  and  of  freedom." 

When  we  pass  through  the  various 
details  of  this  book  we  say,  as  we  did 
before,  that  no  political  economist 
should  be  without  it ;  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information,  and  much 
obtained  by  personal  investigation  in 
India  and  elsewhere.  To  detach  any 
part  of  it  would  only  be  injurious, 
while  it  would  overcharge  our  space  ; 
it  embraces  every  relation  of  India, 
every  species  of  its  commerce,  every 
point  of  its  economy,  with  facts  only 
to  be  derived  from  peculiar  advantage 
of  information.  It  boldly  confronts, 
and  not  without  power,  all  the  great 
opponents  of  the  Company,  (and  many 
they  are,)  and  produces  witnesses  of 
unquestionable  credibility  ;  yet  there 
is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  trium- 
phant air  on  some  of  his  convictions 
over  men,  who,  even  if  in  error,  de- 
serve respect ;  one  of  these  convictions, 
that  on  the  salt  monopoly,  must  be 
Gbkt.  Mao.  Suppl.  UII.  Part  II. 
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taken  cum  gruno  salts.  To  a  chronolo- 
gical account  of  noble  public  works 
executed         the  last  renewal  of  the 
Company's  Charter,  should  have  been 
added  a  notice  of  what  had  been  done 
before,  and  is  to  be  done  in  future.  A 
desire  in  the  Government  to  interfere 
improperly  with  the  Company  should 
have  been  more  strongly  made  out  be- 
fore it  is  so  particularly  (though  at 
the  same  time  ably)  opposed.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  great  importance 
raised  as  to  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land displacing  those  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
which  would  appear  to  us  little  less 
than  shewing  how  much  better  India 
would  be  under  the  government  of  the 
Company,  separated  from  that  of  Eng- 
land !    The  great  extent  and  freedom 
of  the  Indian  press  is  felicitated  — 
English  colonization  is  repudiated  on 
the  ground  which,  it  were  well  if  every 
traveller  had  not  witnessed  it,  of  a  con- 
temptuous feeling  towards  foreigners 
generally  in  more  than  one  class  of 
Englishmen.  We  lament  to  be  obliged 
to  fear,  that  in  an  empire  like  India, 
it  is  too  true  that  a  disregard  of  their 
habits,  and  even  opprobious  terms 
may  render  a  free  admission  of  all 
orders  of  our  countrymen  dangerous ; 
yet  the  argument  goes  to  shew  some- 
thing like  what  we  have  before  stated, 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Company's 
government.   The  remaining  chapters 
are  equally  ingenious  on  more  general 
matters,  and  shew  the  author's  power 
of  observation  in  other  countries ;  as 
on  the  trial  by  jury  introduced  to  Cey- 
lon by  the  amiable  and  talented  judge 
Sir  H .  Gifford ;  andalso  in  intimate  com- 
parisons with  England,  notwithstand- 
ing that  as  an  Irishman  he  deems  him- 
self a  stranger,  and  equally  alienated 
from  both,  although  lately  editor  of 
"  The  United  Kingdom."  The  fact  is, 
that  all  governments  in  India,  from  the 
original  Portuguese  possessors  down- 
wards, have  been  always  troublesome, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  advan- 
tageous things ;  and  that  ours,  so  much 
greater  than  any  before,  must  in  course 
possess  greater  difficulties.    We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  principal  positions 
of  Mr.  Martin's  summary  may  turn 
out  to  be  true,  and  heartily  join  in  the 
prayer  with  which  he  concludes,  "that 
God  may  direct  the  Councils  of  the 
nation"  on  them,  to  which  we  only 
add,  and  on  all  things. 
In  our  involvement  in  the  various 
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points  of  this  work,  we  hail  almost 
forgotten  to  speak  of  its  purity  of 
style  and  its  method,  in  which  latter 
we  only  regret  the  want  of  an  index. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  meet,  as  we  doubt 
not  we  shall  do,  this  talented  writer 
again.  His  works,  and  that  of  Col. 
Caulfield,  noticed  in  p.  157,  at  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Martin's  former 
one,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the 
consideration  of  the  approaching  ques- 
tion. 


A  Manual  for  the  Afflicted,  comprising 
a  Practical  Essay  on  Affliction,  and  a 
Series  of  Meditations  and  Prayers, 
selected  and  arranged  for  the  Use  of 
those  tcho  are  in  Sorrow,  Trouble, 
Need,  Sickness,  or  any  other  Adver- 
sity. By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, 
B.D.    Pp.  xii.  275. 

WE  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  an- 
nouncing, that  the  excellent  author  of 
the  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," has  again  exerted  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  world  in 
the  above  most  useful  manual.  Though 
this  be  avowedly  only  a  compilation, 
yet,  considering  the  admirable  judg- 
ment with  which  the  selection  of  mat- 
ter has  been  made,  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  with  which  that  matter  has 
been  moulded,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  thought  to  deserve  a  preference  over 
many  professedly  original  works  in  this 
age  of  shallow  book-making.  In  draw- 
ing up  this  excellent  little  work,  the 
editor  was  animated  by  the  benevolent 
hope,  that  he  might  in  some  degree 
alleviate  those  afflictions  which  are 
dealt  out  by  Providence,  more  or  less, 
to  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Since  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
renders  any  specimen  of  its  contents 
as  impracticable  as,  in  the  case  of  so 
excellent  a  writer,  it  were  unneces- 
sary, (for  few  of  our  readers  can  sup- 
pose specimens  necessary,  to  induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is 
here  offered  by  one  to  whom  most  bib- 
lical readers  are  all  more  or  less  un- 
der obligations)  we  cannot  better  oc- 
cupy the  brief  space  which  a  critical 
notice  like  the  present  admits,  than  by 
laying  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  this  small  but  most 
valuable  Enchiridion  Precatorium.  It 
consist  of  two  parts :  1 .  A  Practical 
fcssay  on  Affliction,  its  origin  and  de- 


sign, observations  (chiefly  abridged 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale)  on  the  best 
preparation  for  Afflictions,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  them,  pointing  out 
our  duty  on  being  delivered  from  them ; 
also  on  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
prayer,  especially  in  seasons  of  Afflic- 
tion ;  2.  Consolation  for  the  Afflicted, 
or  a  series  of  meditations  and  prayers, 
chiefly  selected  from  the  Scripture*, 
but  partly  from  the  admirable  Liturgy 
of  our  Church  (the  first  of  uninspired 
compositions,  and  itself  formed  almost 
wholly  on  Scripture),  and,  in  no  small 
degree,  from  the  devotional  writings  of 
those  giants  in  their  days,  our  earlier 
English  divines  ;  many  of  tbem  tht 
founders  and  fathers  of  our  Church. 
Most  cordially  and  sincerely  do  we, 
suitably  to  the  seasons,  wish  the  worthy 
editor  "  multos  etfelices!  " 

We  cannot  conclude  this  necessarily 
brief  notice  better  than  in  the  words 
with  which  the  editor  himself  con- 
cludes his>  preface. 

"  *  To  those  who  are  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations,'  and  who 
'  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart,*  to  those  who  are  *  weary  and  heavy 
laden,'  and  whose  *  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear;'  to  all  *  who  do  truly  and  earn- 
estly repent,  and  are  heartily  sorry  for 
their  sins,  and  who  do  believe  the  Gos- 
pel ;'  to  all,  in  tine,  who  *  are  any  ways 
afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,'  is  this 
little  manual  of  counsels,  meditations 
prayers  and  promises  respectfully  offered, 
in  the  hope  that,  with  the.  nrviNfc  alias- 
ing, it  may  prove  an  aid  to  devotion,  and 
may  lead  them  to  the  only  source  of  con- 
solation in  trouble,  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Mercies  and  God  of  all  com- 
fort, and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ'." 


Pompeii,  vol.  II.    (Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.)    l6mo.  1832. 

THE  opening  paragraph  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  this  instructive  work 
forms  an  able  preface  to  its  various 

contents. 

"  The  first  volume  having;  been  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  pubuc  buildings 
which  are  preserved  in  Pompeii,  the 
second  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  houses  which  have  been 
disinterred;  of  the  paintings  don:e*tic 
utensils,  and  other  articles  found  in  them; 
and  such  information  upon  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Italians  as  may 
seem  requisite  to  the  illustration  of  these 
remains.  This  branch  of  our  subject  is 
not  less  interesting,  nor  less  extensive 
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than  the  other.  Temples  and  Theatres 
in  eaual  preservation,  and  of  greater 
splendour  than  those  of  Pompeii,  may  be 
seen  in  many  places;  but  towards  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  habitations,  the 

J)rivate  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  ancient 
ife,  not  all  the  scattered  fragments  of 
domestic  architecture,  which  exist  else- 
where, have  done  so  much  as  this  city 
with  its  fellow  sufferer  Herculaneum." 

The  opening  chapter  treats  on  a  sub- 
ject highly  interesting  to  every  anti- 
quary, the  domestic  architecture  of  an- 
cient Italy;  and,  if  our  space  would  have 
permitted,  we  should  have  been  happy 
to  have  transferred  some  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  division  of 
the  work  to  our  pages,  for  the  use 
of  those  readers  who,  however  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  remains  so 
frequently  discovered  in  our  island, 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing the  learned  but  expensive  works 
of  Hoare  and  Lysons.  Yet,  as  it  would 
be  a  task  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
satisfactorily  to  abridge  a  compen- 
dium, we  must  be  content  to  refer 
this  class  of  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself,  from  which  they  will  derive 
much  instruction,  and  many  useful 
aids  in  elucidation  of  this  branch  of 
historical  study.  The  houses  at  Pompeii 
appear  to  be  "  Roman,  and  not  Gre- 
cian, as  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  the  Grecian  taste  which  prevails 
in  the  architecture  and  decoration."  A 
degree  of  luxury  and  refinement  cha- 
racterized all  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments far  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  period ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  common  and  useful  arts 
or  life  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
neglected.  For  instance,  "  their  lock- 
work  is  coarse,  hardly  equal  to  that 
-which  is  now  executed  in  the  same 
country ;"  yet  "the  external  ornaments 
of  doors,  bolts,  handles,  &c.  are  ele- 
gantly wrought."  All  the  talents  of 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  elegancies  of  life  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  their  love  of  ease  and 
splendour  increased,  the  mere  mecha- 
nical arts  were  disregarded. 

In  point  of  architecture,  a  bad  taste 
had  arisen,  and  at  the  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  appears  to 
have  been  very  prevalent  ;  this  is 
evinced  not  only  by  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  stucco  to  their  buildings, 
but  by  the  liberties  which  appear  to 
have  been  taken  with  the  detail  of  the 


orders.  For  instance,  in  the  Doric 
order  a  capital  of  a  column  of  the 
Greek  variety,  is  given  in  p.  36,  in 
which  an  alteration  has  been  made  by 
running  a  fillet  immediately  below  the 
annulets ;  the  coloured  stucco  with 
which  it  had  been  covered  having 
fallen  off,  shows  the  fluting  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  pure  state.  A  similar  li- 
berty has  been  taken  with  the  Ionic 
column  shown  in  p.  1.  In  the  house 
of  Pansa,  we  find  that  pure  Ionic 
capitals  have  been  altered  by  the 
means  of  stucco  into  a  sort  of  pseudo- 
Corinthian  or  Composite  order,  p. 
104.  A  still  greater  deviation  from 
architectural  purity  occurs  in  the 
house  of  Sal  lust,  where  one  of  the 
pilasters  which  flank  the  doorway 
have  capitals  representing  a  Silenua 
and  Faun. 

«•  Ornaments  of  this  character,  which 
can  be  comprehended  under  none  of  the 
orders  of  architecture,  are  common  in 
Pompeii,  and  far  from  un  pi  easing  in  their 
effect,  however  contrary  to  established 
principles." — p.  111. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  same 
kind  of  ornament  prevailed  in  Rome 
during  the  decline  of  her  power,  and 
eventually  became  the  parent  of  the 
sculptures  which  decorate  the  doorways 
in  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture. 
In  the  Venereum  of  the  house  of  Sal- 
lust,  octagon  columns,  with  Doric 
cap3,  are  to  be  seen,  which  is  by  far  the 
boldest  attempt  at  innovation  upon 
the  established  orders  we  now  recoL- 
lect  to  have  witnessed. 

The  chapter  on  paintings  and  mo- 
saics contains  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count, not  only  of  the  colours  and  co- 
louring substances  used  by  the  an- 
cient artists,  but  their  value,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  palettes,  easel,  and 
other  appliances  of  the  painter's  art, 
shown  in  the  engravings,  evince  the 
advancement  the  artists  had  made  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  painting. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  last  ac- 
counts, it  appears  that  about  eighty 
houses,  together  with  a  very  large 
number  of  small  shops,  had  been  ex- 
cavated.   The  shops 

**  present  great  similarity  in  their  arrange- 
ments, and  indicate  that  the  tribe  of 
shopkeepers  was  very  inferior  in  wealth 
and  comfort  to  those  of  our  own  time 
and  country.  Tbey  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  very  small ;  and  sometime*  without 
any  interior  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor.    The  upper  floor  must  have  cona- 
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prized  one  or  two  sleeping  rooms ;  but 
there  is,  as  we  believe,  no  house  in  which 
the  upper  floor  is  in  existence."— p.  80. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  shops, 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  agree  but  poorly  with  the  state  of 
luxury  in  which  the  higher  orders  ap- 
pear to  have  indulged. 

"  The  houses  of  the  richer  classes,  in- 
stead of  presenting  a  handsome  eleva- 
tion to  the  street,  were  usually  surround- 
ed by  shops  (which  they  let  out  to  hire) 
of  that  mean  or  at  least  uncomfortable 
sort,  which  we  have  already  described. 
They  furnished  a  very  considerable  source 
of  revenue— and  one  Julia  Felix  possess- 
ed nine  hundred,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription at  Pompeii." — p.  80. 

In  p.  82  we  have  a  cook's  shop, 
which  we  are  told  was  situated  near 
the  soldiers'  quarters.  Here  we  see 
a  citizen  with  a  figure  worthy  of  a 
Coriolanus,  waiting  for  his  dinner, 
which  a  damsel  is  weighing  with  a 
steelyard,  at  the  same  time  that  an- 
other attends  to  a  cauldron  of  steam- 
ing soup ;  and  in  the  next  page  wc 
may  imagine  the  same  individual,  after 
consuming  his  frugal  meal,  sipping  his 
hot  wine  in  a  Thermopolium  or  shop 
for  the  sale  of  hot  drinks,  which  was 
discovered  with  its  counter  or  bars 
marked  by  the  stains  left  by  wet 
glasses.  So  completely  modern  are 
the  houses,  that  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine we  are  reading  of  domestic  build- 
ings of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years'  antiquity,  but  rather  think  that 
the  author  was  describing  at  one  time 
the  habitations  of  our  own  metropolis, 
and  at  others,  that  he  was  treating  of 
the  manners  of  our  own  times,  if  the 
illusion  were  not  dissipated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  very  uncomfortable 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  epicures 
lolled  on  their  tricliniary  beds  at  their 
meals. 

The  circumstance  of  a  cross  having 
been  found  worked  in  bas  relief,  on 
the  walls  of  a  baker's  shop,  has  in- 
duced a  conjecture  that  the  owner 
might  have  been  a  Christian  (p.  101) ; 
an  objection  to  this  supposition  ap- 
pears to  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacred  symbol  being  mixed  up  with 
paintings  of  pagan  subjects.  This  as- 
sociation may  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
supposition  that  either  the  owner  was 
not  an  entire  convert,  but  had  indulged 
in  a  mixture  of  Christianity  with 
heathenism  ;  or  that  he  had  not,  on  his 
conversion  to  the  true  faith,  erased 


the  decorations  which  in  his  state  or 
ignorance  he  had  bestowed  on  his  te- 
nement. At  all  events,  we  may  con- 
clude, whether  the  person  was  really 
a  sincere  Christian  or  not,  that  the 
cross  was  used  as  a  religious  symbol 
as  early  at  least  as  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Titus,  when  Pompeii  was 
destroyed. 

The  house  of  a  surgeon  exhibited 
some  interesting  discoveries. 

"  A  variety  of  surgical  instruments 
were  found  in  it.  In  number  they  amounted 
to  forty ;  some  resembled  instruments  still 
in  use,  others  are  different  from  any  thing 
employed  by  modern  surgeons.  In  many 
the  description  of  Celsus  is  realized ;  as 
for  instance,  in  the  specillum,  or  probe, 
which  is  concave  on  one  side,  and  hat  on 
the  other ;  the  scalper  excisorius,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lancet-point  on  one  side,  and 
of  a  mallet  on  the  other;  a  hook  and 
forceps,  used  in  obstetrical  practice.  The 
latter  are  said  to  equal  in  the  convenience 
and  ingenuity  of  their  construction  the 
best  efforts  of  modern  cutlers.'' — p.  129. 

If  a  provincial  town  exhibited  such 
an  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  what 
must  have  been  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  which  they  were  cultivated  at 
the  eternal  city.  If  we  knew  as  fully 
the  real  state  of  life  in  which  the  Pa- 
tricians and  the  wealthy  of  ancient 
Rome  indulged  at  the  same  period  ;  if 
we  could  have  their  useful  and  orna- 
mental works,  their  machines,  and 
their  toys,  laid  before  us  in  the  same 
state  as  those  of  Pompeii,  we  should 
have  little  cause  to  exult  in  our  pre- 
sumed superiority  to  the  ancients ! 

The  Street  of  "the  Tombs,  with  an 
essay  on  Roman  sepulture,  forms  an 
interesting  chapter,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  over  without  further 
notice ;  and  as  we  have  already  gone 
to  some  length  in  the  notice  of  this 
work,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  volumes. 
The  frequent  discoveries  of  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  domestic  buildings 
in  this  country,  have  excited  an  in- 
terest and  created  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge, which  in  consequence  of  the 
magnitude  and  scarcity  of  the  tomes 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for 
the  requisite  information,  has  not  in  all 
instances  been  fully  gratified.  In  the 
present  and  the  accompanying  volume 
there  is  much  information  in  a  popular 
form,  which  will  be  very  useful  in 
the  elucidation  of  such  discoveries ; 
for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
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studied  the  subject,  that  the  buildings 
existing  at  Pompeii  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  which  are  so  often 
brought  under  our  notice  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  this  considera- 
tion will  increase  the  value  of  the 
work,  which  may  be  regarded  not 
alone  as  a  key  to  the  discoveries  at 
Pompeii,  but  as  a  work  of  easy  re- 
ference, when  subjects  nearer  home 
are  brought  under  review. 

Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and  North- 
umberland. From  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Thomas  Allom.  Parts  I.  II. 
and  III.  4 to. 

THIS  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
steel  engravings  which  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  illustration  of  the  scenery 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present 
comprizes  the  beautiful  lake  scenery, 
the  splendid  seats,  baronial  and  mo- 
dern, and  the  busv  towns  of  the  four 
northern  counties  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  admirers  of  really  fine  scenery, 
those  who  delight  to  view  nature  in 
her  grandest  forms,  and  can  believe 
that  their  own  country  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
taste,  will  regard  this  work  with  satis- 
faction. If  they  have  visited  the  Lakes, 
it  will  call  up  reminiscences  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature,  and  if  they 
have  not  enjoyed  this  treat,  any  latent 
love  of  the  picturesque  which  they 
may  possess  will  immediately  be  call- 
ed into  action  by  viewing  the  really- 
fine  views  which  are  here  presented 
to  their  notice. 

Langdalc  Pikes,  with  its  romantic 
dell  and  winding  rivulet,  backed  by 
gigantic  rocks,  rising  broken  and 
abrupt  to  their  union  with  the  fleecy 
clouds  which  envelope  their  summits, 
forms  a  splendid  subject  for  a  vignette, 
and  is  excellently  engraved  by  Jea- 
vons.  The  beautiful  falls  of  Colwith 
Force,  and  Dungeon  Gell,  are  well 
contrasted  with  the  glassy  quiet  of 
Derwentwater  and  Windermere,  and 
these,  with  the  mountains  of  Ulls- 
water,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  subli- 
mity which  reigns  in  the  works  of 
nature  in  this  interesting  portion  of 
our  kingdom. 

The  seats  of  two  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters form  not  the  least  pleasing  of 
the  embellishments;  they  are  splendid 
modern  mansions,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  they  show  the  retirement  of 


the  statesmen  of  our  day,  are  seen  in 
the  antique  towers  of  Warkworth  and 
Alnwick,  the  colossal  habitations  of 
the  peers  of  former  times.  The  va- 
riety pleasingly  illustrates  the  build- 
ings which  grace  this  extensive  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire. 

Here  too  Commerce  holds"  her  seat 
in  the  towns  of  Shields  and  Newcastle, 
the  ancient  nurseries  of  our  hardy 
seamen.  The  view  of  the  first  of 
these  places  is  a  fine  piece  of  river 
scenery  ;  and  Newcastle,  a  well-built 
town  on  an  acclivity,  with  its  towers 
and  public  buildings,  and  above  all 
the  much  admired  steeple  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, forms  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Allom.  The  ve- 
nerable city  of  Durham,  rising  on  the 
abrupt  bank  of  a  river,  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  thickly  set  with  an- 
tique gables,  and  crowned  with  the 
castle  of  its  feudal  Lord  the  palatine 
Bishop,  and  the  noble  solemn  Cathe- 
dral, with  its  towers  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  altogether  forms  a  pic- 
ture which  to  our  antiquarian  feelings 
is  peculiarly  acceptable. 

As  examples  of  architectural  en- 
gravings of  a  very  superior  class,  we 
would  bring  forward  the  views  of 
Tynemouth  Priory,  and  the  Castle 
Chapel  at  Newcastle.  The  latter  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  the  portfolios 
of  the  architectural  collector,  as  a 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman  groin- 
ing, which  in  boldness  of  construc- 
tion nnd  richness  of  embellishments, 
will  help  to  show  that  Norman  archi- 
tecture is  susceptible  of  greater  beauty 
of  form  than  it  is  generally  allowed  to 
possess. 

The  light  and  elegant  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Tyne,  at  Scotswood, 
recently  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  (ireen  of  Newcastle,  evinces  the 
diffusion  of  modern  improvement  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  our  country.  The 
opening  of  roads,  and  the  building  of 
bridges,  are  national  benefits,  which 
can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
and  deserve  the  encouragement  of  well- 
earned  applause. 

The  execution  of  the  engravings, 
and  the  pictorial  talent  of  the  artist 
Mr.  Allom,  unite  to  recommend  this 
work  to  the  same  degree  of  pub- 
lic patronage  which  has  attended  the 
preceding  efforts  of  the  publishers,  and 
wc  feel  certain  they  will  receive  from 
the  public  the  attention  their  efforts 
so  well  merit. 
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Bidcombe  Hill,  a  rural  and  descriptive 
Poem.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Essay  on  local  Poetry. 
By  Francis  Skurray,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Winterbuurne  -  Abbas,  Dorset.  8vo, 
pp.  220. 

The  Shcplierd's  Garland,  composed  of 
Gatherings  during  leisure  hours,  from 
IVays  of  Pleasantness,  and  Pat/is  of 
Peace.    By  the  same.    pp.  224. 

Sermons,  preached  on  Public  Subjects 
and  Solemn  Occasions,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 
By  the  same.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  301. 

EXTENSIVE  prospects  are  sublime, 
because,  says  Mr.  Knight,  they  pro- 
duce feelings  of  exultation,  aud  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  tending  to  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  ;  and  they  interest  us 
still  more,  if  they  are  connected  with 
historical  associations.  Kunnymede  is 
nothing  but  a  long  flat  strip  of  mea- 
dow ;  yet  the  eye,  in  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing, forgets  the  mere  insipid  green, 
and  peoples  it  with  figures  and  scenes, 
which  may  exceed  in  grandeur  the 
most  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  pen- 
cil or  stage.  Bidcombe  Hill,  before 
us,  has,  according  to  the  print  (in  p. 
110),  no  more  pretensions  to  the  pic- 
turesque, than  Kunnymede  (being 
round  and  lumpish),  but  it  commands 
a  view  of  grand  objects  connected  with 
our  national  history.  Upon  these  our 
.amiable  author  dilates ;  but  we  can- 
not enter  into  them.  The  great  charm 
of  such  things  is  the  pleasure  felt  by 
the  solitary  walk,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous combinations  and  bustles  of 
ideas,  than  a  simple  rural  scene  can 
.confer. 

Then  it  is,  ns  Shakspeare  says, 

 "  We  walk  about 

Musing  and  sighing  with  our  arms  across, 
.And  when  they  ask  us  whut  the  matter  is, 
We  stare  upon  them  with  ungentle  looks." 

We  wonder  how  people  can  like 
pic-nics  in  prospect  scenes.  Land- 
scapes are  fittest  for  such  social  plea- 
sures. 

From  the  "  Shepherd's  Garland " 
we  extract  the  following  lines  : 

"  True  friends,  like  ivy,  and  the  wall  it 
props, 

Both  stand  together,  or  together  fall." 

P.  I. 

"  Oblivious  sleep !  thy  opiate  give 
Whene'er  upon  my  couch  I  lie ; 
Thus,  without  life,  how  sweet  to  live! 
Thus,  without  death,  how  sweet  to  die." 


Again, 

«  Ah !  what  is  Pleasure,  but  a  bubble 
broke  ?  {[stream  ? 

And  what  is  Time,  but  as  a  transient 

And  what  ih  Hope?  a  spark  overwhelmed 
with  smoke , 

And  what  Affection,  but  a  troubled 
dream.*— p.  137. 

The  Sermons  are  truly  edifying  and 
impressive.  One  of  them  is  very  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  rebuke  of  a  foolish 
Sabbatarian  controversy  ;  viz.  whether 
Sunday  ought  not  to  be  Saturday, 
whereas,  before  the  emendation  of  the 
style,  neither  of  them  could  possibly 
be  right.  Our  Lord  is  known  to  hove 
been  born  in  May,  yet  every  body  as- 
signs the  nativity  to  December.  Good 
Friday  is  clearly  a  fixed  date,  yet  it  is 
made  uncertain.  Mr.  Skurray  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  reasons  why  the 
present  arrangement  should  not  be 
disturbed ;  and  connected,  as  it  is, 
with  forensic  and  other  business,  we 
cannot  conceive  why,  in  the  view  of 
common  sense,  such  a  question  has 
been  newly  agitated.  If  people  split 
straws,  let  it  be  for  bonnets  only. 

We  hope  that  the  sweetness  of  Mr. 
Skurray's  poetry,  and  the  soundness 
of  his  divinity,  will  obtain  for  him 
that  esteem  from  the  public  at  large, 
which  those  who  know  him  have  al- 
ways entertained  for  him. 


A  Memoir  of  the  late  Capt.  Peter  J/ry- 
wood,  R.  N.  with  extracts  from  his 
Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  Ed- 
ward Tagart.    8vo,  pp.  332. 

THE  life  of  Captain  Hey  wood,  as 
far  as  it  is  the  history  of  the  Mutiny 
of  the  Bounty,  is  now  become  familiar 
to  the  public  by  repeated  publica- 
tions :  and  even  the  subsequent  ho- 
nourable career  of  this  victim  of  early 
misfortune  is  by  no  means  new,  having 
been  detailed  at  considerable  length  in 
Marshall's  Royal  Naval  Biography 
(whence  it  was  abstracted  in  our  vol. 
ci.  i.  040),  and  again  very  fully  in  the 
United  Service  Journal.  Mr.  Bar- 
row, the  author  of  the  interesting  little 
volume  on  the  Mutiny,  in  the  Family 
Library  (reviewed  in  vol.  ci.  ii.  623), 
had  the  use  of  the  letters  and  other 
papers  in  the  family's  possession ;  so 
that  the  most  the  present  work  can 
claim,  is  that  it  gives  a  fuller  selection 
from  the  same  sources,  and  is  more 
directly  devoted  to  Capt.  Hey  wood's 
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memory.  In  this  view  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Nor  were  the  letters  of  Capt.  Heywood 
undeserving  of  publication ;  for  he  was 
characterised  by  strong  natural  abili- 
ties, great  professional  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  warm  and  pervading 
sense  of  religion  and  honour.  After 
the  oft- repeated  story  of  the  Court- 
martial  is  past,  the  letters  consist 
chiefly  of  descriptions  of  the  coasts 
and  countries  surveyed  by  Capt.  Hey- 
wood in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  in  South 
America.  To  the  self-satisfied  busy- 
bodies  who  appear  always  best  pleased 
when  interfering  in  matters  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  who 
blazon  their  benevolence  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  adage  that,  "  charity 
beginneth  at  home,"  humbling  truths 
are  related  in  what  Capt.  Heywood 
was  informed  by  the  Governor  of  Ben- 
guela  ;  that  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  had  much  distressed  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  by 
the  loss  of  the  European  manufactures 
they  formerly  procured ;  and  that  it 
had  rendered  tneir  wars  "  shockingly 
sanguinary ;  for,  finding  they  got  no 
sale  for  their  slaves  when  brought  in 
to  the  Europeans,  they  put  them  all 
to  death,  to  get  rid  of  them."  (pp. 
206,  207  ) 

Capt.  Heywood's  religious  impres- 
sions were  always  strong,  and  "  early 
and  sad  experience  of  life  had  given 
to  all  his  reflections  a  serious  cast." 
His  habits  of  devotional  study  were 
constant  when  at  sea,  and  "  the  result 
of  his  own  reading  and  reflection" 
(unbiassed,  as  is  said,  except  by  the 
Bible  and  Blair's  Sermons,)  were  opi- 
nions approaching  to  Unitarian.  Dur- 
ing the  two  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  induced  to  attend  the  chapel  in 
York -street,  St.  James's-square  ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  he  is  indebted  for 
his  present  biographer ;  but,  "  such 
was  the  independence  of  Capt.  Hey- 
wood's mind,  that  he  shrunk  to  the 
last  from  connecting  himself  closely 
with  the  Unitarians  as  a  body,  dread- 
ing lest  it  should  bring  with  it  any 
compromise  of  his  own  principles, 
and  hating  the  very  name  of  sect  and 
party." 

Capt.  Heywood  married  rather  late 
in  life,  and  had  no  family  ;  his  wife's 
only  daughter,  by  a  former  husband, 
is  married  to  Lieut.  Belcher,  R.N.  who, 
as  Commander  of  the  .Etna,  is  at  pre- 
sent surveying  the  coast  of  Africa. 


The  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdaie,  or, 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbeys  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Metros, 
and  Dryburyh.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Morton,  B.  D.  Prch.  of  Lincoln, 
Vicar  of  liolbeuch.  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey, 
8fc.  8fc.  8fc.    4 to. 

THE  district  of  Teviotdaie  in  Scot- 
land is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields 
which  was  ever  unfolded  to  the  Anti- 
quary. The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  flung  a  charm  over  the  land  of 
"  mountain  and  of  flood,"  and  espe- 
cially those  scenes  and  objects  in  the 
Scottish  Border  over  which  his  spirit, 
it  may  be  poetically  said,  presides, 
and  where  his  ashes  repose  in  the  ve- 
nerable ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Dry- 
burgh.* 

**  The  monasteries  of  Scotland,  in  their 
flourishing  state,  are  believed  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  wealth  and 
splendour)  most  establishments  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  lands  and  domains  equalled 
in  extent  the  possessions  of  the  most 
powerful  barons,  and  were  the  richest 
and  best  cultivated  in  the  kingdom.  The 
members  of  their  communities  were,  for 
a  long  period,  revered  as  the  learned  in- 
structors and  spiritual  judges  of  the 
people,  the  indulgent  masters  of  the  nu- 
merous vassals  and  retainers,  and  the 
kind  benefactors  of  the  poor.  Their 
churches  and  conventual  buildings,  raised 
with  consummate  art  and  skill,  and  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  carving  and  painting, 
were  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of 
the  country.  Their  halls  were  the  seats 
of  splendid  hospitality,  where  princes  and 
distinguished  persons  were  entertained, 
and  where  minstrels  aud  the  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts  were  welcome  guests." 
•  •••«•  History  presents  few  changes 
of  fortune  more  sudden  and  complete  than 
that  which  befel  the  monastic  commu- 
nities at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Within  a  few  years  their  wealth,  their 
honours,  their  avocations,  their  establish- 
ments, were  swept  away.  However  use- 
ful their  institutions  might  have  been  in 
an  earlier  and  different  stage  of  society, 
juster  views  of  religion  now  condemned 
them  as  founded  in  error,  and  worse  than 
useless.    This,  together  with  the  mis- 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  notice  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey  occurs  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
whilst  Lochleven  Castle,  upwards  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  from  Borderland,  is  in- 
cluded. This  arose  from  arrangements 
wholly  out  of  the  illustrious  Editor's 
control. 
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conduct  of  individuals  among  them,  de- 
graded them  in  public  estimation;  and 
the  covetousness  of  those  persons  who 
expected  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  their 
ample  possessions,  made  them  listen  wil- 
lingly to  the  disgraceful  stories  which 
were  easily  propagated  against  them,  and 
readily  believed  in  those  times,  which  did 
not  afford  the  facilities  that  exist  in  the 
present  day  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
such  allegations.  The  unfortunate  monks, 
often  perhaps  deeply  wronged,  though 
many  of  them  were  doubtless  loaded  with 
some  just  uccusations,  were  driven  from 
their  ancient  seats;  and  their  magnificent 
edifices,  if  the  chance  of  war  had  not 
already  desolated  them,  were  either  de- 
molished by  the  blind  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
government,  or  left  to  crumble  into  pre- 
mature decay." 

The  work  of  destruction  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  zealots  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  was  indeed  all  but  complete. 
"  Destroy  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will 
never  return,"  wa3  the  cry  of  Knox 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Reformation. 

We  wish  Mr.  Morton  had  extended 
his  plan,  as  he  proposed,  and  given  a 
history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall 
of  Monachism  in  Scotland.  But  we 
trust  he  will  not  stop.  Though  local 
partiality  has  invited  him  to  give  to 
the  world  the  monkish  annals  of  his 
native  district,  we  urge  him  not  to 
leave  the  splendid  field  which  is  open 
to  him,  nor  to  allow  the  histories  of 
such  places  as  Elgin  Cathedral,  and 
St.  Mungo's  in  Glasgow,  with  many 
other  monastic  piles,  to  continue  in 
scattered  and  fugitive  works,  when 
they  might  be  embodied  in  the  au- 
thentic manner  in  which  this  work 
comes  before  the  public,  and  illus- 
trated with  as  excellent  plates.  We 
are  happy  to  know  that  these  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  piety  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  Border,  are  guarded  with 
unusual  care.  At  Melrose,  the  inge- 
nious keeper,  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance, 
prevents  the  unhallowed  and  morbid 
curiosity,  or,  we  should  say,  rapacity 
of  curiosity-collectors.  At  Kelso,  with 
excellent  taste,  the  Roxburghe  family 
have  inclosed  the  remains  of  the  once 
splendid  Abbey ;  as  likewise  at  Jed- 
burgh ;  and  lastly  at  Dry  burgh,  where 
we  hope  and  trust  Sir  David  Erskine, 
whose  antiquarian  enthusiasm  renders 
him  every  way  fitted  as  the  genius  loci, 
will,  more  especially  now  that  the 
resting-place  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley  will  become  the  annual  pilgrimage 


of  all  classes  of  travellers,  strictly 
guard  the  relics  of  departed  greatness 
from  being  outraged  by  the  spoiler. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  present  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  Lizars  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  whom  the  drawings  are  ex- 
ecuted and  engraved.  We  would  more 
particularly  point  to  the  view  of  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey  from  the  Cloisters,  as 
striking  in  effect,  and  exquisite  in  exe- 
cution ;  and  also  the  view  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  interior,  from  the  west,  for 
the  beautiful  tracery  and  fairy -like 
lightness  of  its  architectural  effect. 


The  Year  of  Liberation ;  a  Journal  of 
the  Defence  of  Hamburgh  against  the 
French  Army  under  Marshal  Davoust, 
in  1813  :  tcith  Sketches  of  the  Battles 
of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Sfc.  8fc.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

"  THESE  volumes,"  to  quote  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  preface, 
"  contain  a  brief  narrative,  an  epi- 
sode, of  the  final  year  of  the  most 
eventful,  brilliant,  and  influential  pe- 
riod of  modern  Europe, — the  great  pa- 
triotic war  of  Germany."  The  work 
is  manifestly  the  production  of  a  mas- 
ter mind,  displaying  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  character,  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  political 
history  of  the  time.  The  author  was 
on  the  spot  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  siege,  and  his  narrative  abounds 
with  the  most  graphic  and  interesting 
sketches  of  scenes  which  passed  un- 
der his  own  eye.  The  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  iron  tyranny  of  the  French 

0  9 

yoke,  are  depicted  with  a  vividness 
and  force  altogether  startling;  while 
some  of  the  lighter  incidents  are  de- 
scribed with  a  humour  so  rich,  and 
withal  so  peculiar,  that  we  would 
stake  our  reputation  in  asserting  that 
they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Croly,  whose  pages  abound  in  flashes 
of  wit  and  bursts  of  the  most  splendid 
eloquence.  This,  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably say  is  high  praise,  but  we  feel 
confident  that  our  extracts  will  justify 
it. 

Speaking  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
after  his  unparalleled  career  of  mili- 
tary success,  the  writer  thus  eloquently 
observes : 

"  Napoleon  was  driven  home,  to  make 
a  second  trial,  at  the  expense  of  more 
French  blood;  the  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans were  coming,  full  speed  after  him ; 
Europe  was  struggling  for  deliverance  in 
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every  quarter;  and  at  length,  Germany, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  tourists,  was  de- 
clared to  be  open.  Merchants,  soldiers, 
scholars,  men  of  science,  artists,  the  mere 
loungers  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  the 
infinite  multitude  who  had  any  thing  or 
nothing  to  do,  crowded  to  the  coast,  gal- 
lantly dared  the  dangers  of  a  summer  na- 
vigation in  a  government  packet,  and  mi- 
grated for  the  Elbe."— pp.  4,  a 

The  author's  reflections  on  the  state 
of  France,  at  the  period  he  is  de- 
scribing, are  peculiarly  striking : 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  no  head  has 
slept  on  an  easy  pillow  on  the  continent. 
Even  in  France,  triumphant,  haughty, 
and  all-contemptuous  France,  the  nation 
has  added  but  another  example  to  the  old 
moral,  that  all  is  vanity.  Her  conquests 
have  only  increased  her  burthens;  she 
feels  that  she  has  been  fighting  the  world 
only  to  make  herself  the  more  abhorred, 
and  a  slave ;  that  she  has  been  breaking 
down  the  thrones  of  other  countries,  only 
to  compel  their  people  to  fabricate  from 
their  ruins  weapons  against  herself ;  and 
that  she  has  at  last  succeeded  in  nothing 
but  the  erection  of  a  wild  and  unnatural 
influence  over  Europe,  for  which  she 
pays  a  no  more  trivial  price  than  perpe- 
tual torrents  of  blood,  and  her  last  hopes 
of  liberty.  The  miseries  of  an  incessant 
■conscription,  and  the  iron  weight  of  a 
despotism  unrivalled  for  malignity,  are 
even  now  bowing  down  her  crowned  and 
helmeted  head.  Her  power  is  still  tre- 
mendous ;  but  it  is  all  straining  and  con- 
vulsion. This  cannot  last.  I  see  the 
iron  legs  already  mixed  with  the  clay. 
She  will  fall,  and  her  empire  will  be  re- 
membered only  for  a  furious  ambition,  a 
more  than  infidel  scorn  of  the  obligations 
of  kingdoms  to  God  and  man,  and  a  most 
bitter,  subtle,  and  merciless  disdain  of 
every  feeling  that  could  impede  its  seisure 
of  the  general  tyranny  of  mankind."— pp. 
208,299. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  work 
contains  three  episodes,  "  A  Hussar 
Sketch  of  the  Jena  Campaign/'  "  A 
Skirmish  on  the  Seville  Road,"  and 
a  "  Tale  of  the  Generations  of  Napo- 
leon ;"  the  first  of  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  graphic  truth  and  rich 
humour;  the  second  for  its  pathos; 
and  the  last  for  its  absorbing  interest 
and  admirable  moral. 


Reflection*  upon  Tithes,  with  a  Plan 
for  tine  general  Commutation  of  the 
tame.    By  G.  H.  Law,  D.D.  F. R. S. 

Gent.  Mm..  Suppl.  CI  I.  Part  II. 

F 


and  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.    Second  Edit  ion. 

THE  excellent  Prelate  sets  out  with 
the  admission  *'  that  the  Tithes  are  at 
present  an  objectionable  and  impolitic 
mode  of  provision  for  the  Clergy ;"  and 
that  "  the  obligation  to  pay  Tithe  has 
frequently  put  a  stop  to  the  increasing 
improvement  of  the  soil."  The  Bishop 
examines  the  various  remedial  mea- 
sures which  have  been  proposed  and 
tried  ;  and  then  offers  his  own  mode 
of  remuneration  for  the  Clergy — 
By  a  Commutation  of  Tithes  for  Land. 
The  Bishop  suggests  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  be  chosen  to  effect 
a  general  commutation  of  tithes  for 
land — that  a  Commission  be  then  is- 
sued, appointing  the  most  respectable 
persons  in  each  Diocese,  Commission- 
ers for  accomplishing  the  measure; 
and  that  Sub -Committees  be  fixed 
upon  by  them  for  each  parish,  con- 
sisting of  the  Patrons  and  Incumbents, 
with  the  respectable  occupiers  of  land. 
These  to  appoint  a  Surveyor,  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  benefice.  The 
tithes  of  each  estate  to  be  sold,  as  in 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax ;  and 
with  the  amount,  land  to  be  purchased 
and  buildings  erected  when  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  of  each  Tithe-owner. 

The  Bishop  earnestly  recommends 
to  the  Clergy,  should  tithes  be  ex- 
changed for  land,  the  letting  out  to 
the  poor,  for  spade  cultivation,  a 
quarter  or  half  an  acre,  according  to 
the  size  of  their  families. 

"  Indeed,  among  the  many  blessings  of 
a  life  sufficiently  happy,  few  have  Deen 
to  the  Author  a  source  of  more  pure  de- 
light than  the  recollection  of  his  having 
first  introduced  this  plan  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  now  witnesses  the  extended  adoption, 
and  success  of  the  measure- 
As  to  Lay  Impropriations,  the 
Bishop  sees  no  ground  why  enact- 
ments which  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  Clergy,  should 
not,  with  equal  justice,  be  extended 
to  Lay  Impropriators  also. 

The  Bishop  asserts,  that  the  dear 
average  value  of  all  the  livings  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  very  little, 
if  at  all,  exceeds  2001.  per  annum. 

"  Now  when  the  necessary  charges  of 
an  academical  education,  and  the  mode- 
rate expenses  of  a  family ,  raised  some- 
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what  in  the  ranks  of  society,  are  con- 
sidered, can  any  man  of  just  and  liberal 
feelings  think  or  say  that  the  Parochial 
Clergy  are  overpaid?" 

"The  Bishop  observes,  that  to  restore 
to  the  Clergy  their  due  hold  on  the 
affection  of  the  people,  some  commu- 
tation must  be  adopted.  All  who 
wish  well  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society,  should  support  the  charac- 
ter and  station  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  It  were  however  vain  to  ex- 
pect the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, so  long  as  Tithe  forms  a  demar- 
cation between  them."  In  answer  to 
objections  made  as  to  "existing  rights," 
whilst  he  observes  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  as  sacred  and  ina- 
lienable as  that  of  individuals,  still  he 
thinks  that  legislative  enactments  re- 
lative to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
are  justifiable  and  requisite. 

Semi- Serious  Observations  of  an  Italian 
Exile,  during  his  residence  in  England. 
By  Count  Pecchio. — Wilson.  ' 

The  merited  success  of  two  similar 
works,  lately  re-christened,  respec- 
tively, *  The  German  in  England  /  and 
'  The  Frenchman  in  England,'  the  for- 
mer said  to  be  written  by  Prince  Puck- 
ler  Muskau,  and  the  latter  by  Mira- 
beau,  or,  supplied,  it  is  said  from  his 
papers,  has  doubtless  led  Mr.  Effing- 
ham Wilson  to  put  into  an  English 
dress  the  letters  written  in  1827  by 
Count  Pecchio  to  a  friend  in  Italy, 
descriptive  of  a  country,  which  is  as 
little  known  to  the  generality  of  his 
compatriots,  as  the  toto  penitus  divisi 
orbe  Britanni  were  to  his  Roman  an- 
cestors. 

From  a  short  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  volume  by  the  translator,  we 
learn  that  Count  Pecchio  is  no  novice 
in  Literature,  having  published  in 
1823,  some  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
Revolution  in  1824  ;  a  journal  of 
military  and  political  events  in  Spain 
during  the  preceding  twelvemonth ; 
and  in  1825,  the  narrative  of  a  tour 
in  Greece,  that  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  ;  exer- 
tions such,  as  we  fear,  few  Englishmen 
could  make  in  a  foreign  land  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  life  of  UgoFoscolo,  written 
in  Italian,  and  published  at  Leagaro  ; 
the  literary  asylum  to  the  present  and 
future  Cisalpine  patriots,  as  being  the 
only  place  where  they  can  speak  what 


they  think,  and  write  what  they  please. 
Of  this  work  little  seems  to  be  known 
in  England,  although  it  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  in  a  well  known  publication ; 
for  in  the  language  of  the  Corn  Law 
Rhymer,  •  it  is  ill-suited  to  the  cir- 
culating libraries  for  adult  babies.' 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  Count, 
having  fled  his  native  soil,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
the  ill-fated  Piedraontese  revolution, 
first  sought  refuge  in  England,  and 
afterwards  in  Spain  ;  but  driven  from 
thence,  a  country  almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  own,  he  went  to  Greece, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  married 
an  English  lady,  and  now  resides  at 
Brighton,  post  tot  naufragia  tutus  ; 
having  doubtless  won,  like  a  second 
Othello,  the  hand  of  a  modern  Des- 
demona,  by  telling  *  of  fearful  accidents 
by  fire  and  flood,  and  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  in  the  imminentdcadly  breach ;' 
not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  Count  is  the  perpetual  hero  of  his 
tale,  for  in  truth  we  have  seldom  met 
with  a  less  egotistical  traveller;  but  sim- 
ply as  a  warning  to  our  young  female 
friends,  to  steel  their  hearts  against 
the  witcheries  of  young  and  talented 
reformers  and  revolutionists,  with 
which  the  country  now  swarms,  and 
who  are  wont  to  exclaim,  with  Tom 
Thumb— 

I  ask  not  kingdoms ;  I  can  conquer  those; 
All  that  I  seek,  as  guerdon  of  my  fame, 
Is  but  to  bask  in  Dollalolla's  eyes. 

But  a  truce  to  this  badinage ;  to 
which  we  have  been  resistlessly  im- 
pelled by  the  Count's  own  sallies,  for, 
like  the  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers, 
he  has  chosen  to  turn  the  Tragedy  of 
life  into  a  Farce,  rather  than  its  Farce 
into  a  Tragedy.  For  this  resolution 
we  owe  him  many  thanks,  as  it  has 
led  him  to  write,  he  says,  what  people 
may  read,  '  skipping,  singing,  or  even 
yawning ; '  although  we  can  truly  as- 
sert that  his  liveliness  and  originality 
in  sketching  the  profiles  of  English 
characters,  are  any  thing  but  som- 
niferous ;  unless  it  be  in  his  account 
of  the  religious  sects  in  this  country  ; 
a  subject,  however,  of  some  interest 
to  the  Catholics  of  Europe,  who  are 
wont  to  laugh  at  English  taste,  in  hav- 
ing only  one  sauce,  but  a  hundred 
sects,  while  in  other  countries  they 
have  a  hundred  sauces,  and  but  one 
sect. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  and  views 
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contained  in  this  volume,  few  in  the 
eye  of  the  mere  English  reader  lay  any 
claim  to  novelty  ;  and,  as  in  some  in- 
stances the  Count  has  drawn  more 
upon  his  imagination  than  memory, 
and  with  a  kindness  of  disposition  not 
very  common  amongst '  foreigners  to- 
wards our  countrymen,  has  chosen  to 
paint  English  men  and  women  rather 
as  they  ought  to  be  than  as  they  are, 
it  would  be  ungracious  on  our  part  to 
find  fault  with  a  painter,  who  is  de- 
termined to  put  the  party  drawn  in 
good  humour  with  himself.  To  the 
persons,  however,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment these  letters  were  written,  the 
sketches  of  English  life  must  have 
been  very  entertaining,  by  their  touch- 
ing on  points  imperfectly  known 
abroad ;  and  we  will  therefore  direct 
the  attention  of  the  English  reader  to 
the  pages  devoted  to  the  history  of 
some  of  the  martyrs,  who  suffered  in 
their  holy  but  hapless  endeavour  to 
regenerate  their  fallen  country;  and 
who  like  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  Machiavel  of  Flo- 
rence, and  even  our  own  Milton,  chose 
rather  to  live  by  the  drudgery  of  teach- 
ing than  owe  their  subsistence  to  alms, 
doled  out  by  the  niggard  hand  of  re- 
luctant charity. 

In  1823,  London,  says  Count  Pec- 
chio,  was  peopled  with  exiles  of  every 
kind  and  country ;  presidents  of  re- 
publics, and  generals  of  armies ;  the 
widow  of  the  negro  king  Christopher, 
with  the  two  princesses,  her  daughters 
of  the  true  royal  blood,  black,  and  all 
black,  and  the  dethroned  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  met  together  in  one  spot,  the 
Elysium,  or,  as  a  satirist  would  say, 
the  Botany  Bay  of  illustrious  men, 
and  would-be  heroes.  It  was  a  sort 
of  magic  vision,  worthy  of  Merlin 
himself,  to  see  in  the  Opera  house  at 
London,  as  in  the  enchanted  palace  of 
Ariosto,  the  deadliest  foes  jostling  each 
other  on  the  staircases,  without  being 
able  to  go  out  and  fight. 

"  At  their  first  arrival,  some  of  these 
wandering  cavaliers  attracted  a  pood  deal 
of  attention  from  the  English  public. 
The  people  i$  everywhere  the  pcjtyk  f  that 
is  to  say,  boobies,  ninnies.  The  news- 
paper writers  ran  to  their  lodgings  to  get 
the  fag  end  of  their  lives  at  least,  with 
some  anecdote*.  The  fashionables  took  a 
delight  in  exhibiting  a  new  4  lion/  which 
is  the  name  given  in  England  to  any  per- 
Kon  of  celebrity  who  is  invited  to  an  even- 
ing party,  to  be  shown  as  the  wonder  of 
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the  day  to  two  or  three  hundred  persons, 
squeezed  together  like  anchovies  in  a 
barrel,  so  that  one  can  neither  speak  nor 
move.  This  diversion  is  called  a  rout ; 
but  some  prefer  to  call  them  'living 
skeletons.' 

M  How  soon  did  this  curiosity  pass  away ! 
The  exiles,  lions  and  all,  were  speedily 
buried  in  oblivion.  There  is  no  tomb  so 
vast  as  London,  which  swallows  up  the 
most  illustrious  names  for  ever:  it  has 
an  omnivorous  maw.  The  celebrity  of 
a  man  in  London  blazes  and  vanishes 
away  like  a  firework  :  there  is  a  great 
noise,  numberless  invitations,  endless 
flattery  and  exaggeration,  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  an  eternal  silence.  Paoli  and 
Dumourier,  after  having  at  their  first 
appearance  made  a  crash  like  thunder, 
when  they  died  excited  no  more  attention 
than  a  falling  leaf.  General  Mina,  when 
he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  was  carried  to 
his  hotel  in  triumph,  and  deafened  with 
applause  for  a  month  together,  at  the 
theatre  in  London.  He  was  more  famous 
than  the  Nemean  lion.  What  then? 
He  fell  very  soon  into  oblivion,  and  the 
grave  closed  over  his  name.  The  English 
people  are  greedy  of  novelty ;  childish  in 
this  alone,  it  makes  no  great  distinction 
between  good  and  bad, — they  want  only 
what  is  nexe.  They  pay  for  the  magic 
lantern,  and  pay  well,  but  thev  always 
want  fresh  figures.  To  feed  this  insatiable 
whale,  that  always  pants  with  open  jaws, — 

"  And  after  mcaU  is  hungiirr  tlun  borcrr,** 
toil  incessantly  journalists,  engravers,  his- 
torians, travellers,  philosophers,  lawyers, 
men  of  letters,  poets,  ministers  with 
schemes  for  new  enactments,  the  King 
with  schemes  for  new  palaces  and  build- 
ings, and  the  liberals  with  schemes  for 
parliamentary  reform."  152-153. 


Useful  and  Ornamental  Planting  ;  with 
an  Index,    pp.  151. 

THIS  volume,  though  anonymous, 
is  very  creditable  to  the  "  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  from  which  it 
emanates,  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner :  for  by  close  printing  on  large 
pages,  in  moderate  sized  type,  it  com- 
prises what  in  ordinary  printing  would 
make  a  large  volume.  Its  style  is 
good,  and  information  extensive  ;  in- 
deed, we  think  we  trace  in  them  a 
writer  characterized  by  both.  The 
ornamental  planter  will  be  disappoint- 
ed to  find  no  more  than  fourteen  pages 
devoted  to  him  ;  but  he  ought  not, — 
for  he  is  furnished  with  new  trees 
and  their  histories,  besides  correlative 
facts,  and  then  left  to  his  own  taste. 
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(delightful  task !)  for  their  appropria-  cies  of  forest  trees  adapted  to  the  soil 

tion, —  and  exposure,  might  not  be  covered 

"To  note  those  general  properties  of  with  profitable  plantations."  This 

Hhape,  [and  hue,  has  often  been  said  before,  but  cannot  be 

Dimension,  growth,  duration,  strength,  too  often  repeated.    It  has  also  met 

Then  first  impress'd,  when,  at  the  dawn  controversion,  and  does  so  at  the  pre- 

of  time,  sent  time,  prominently  by  the  oppo- 

The  form-deciding, life-inspiring  Word  nent8  of  a  plan  which    after  ,« 

Pronounced  them  into  being.-  abeyance,  is  now  in  some  degree  of 

The  first  chapter  justly  states  that  operation  by  an  Institute  for  agricul- 

judicious  plauting  and  the  skilful  tural  employment  of  paupers.  In- 

culture  of  plantations,  combine  na-  stances  in  favour  of  the  position  are 

tional  and  private  interests  in  an  emi-  here  quoted. 

nent  degree ;  for,  besides  the  real  or  The  following  seven  chapters  are 
intrinsic  value  of  the  timber,  it  im-  practical,  and  may  be  thus  taken  from 
proves  the  general  climate  of  the  the  analysis  :  the  structure  of  trees, 
neighbourhood,  the  staple  of  the  soil  agents,  seeds,  vegetation ;  modes  of 
as  to  vegetable  matter,  affords  shelter  rearing,  sowing,  transplanting,  shoots, 
to  live  stock,  promotes  the  growth  of  comparison,  simple  and  mixed  planta- 
pasture  and  corn  crops,  beautifies  the  tions  ;  soils  and  sites,  adaptions  for 
landscape,  and  thus  greatly  and  per-  growth ;  fencing,  draining,  plough- 
manently  increases  the  value  of  the  fee  ing,  trenching,  herbage ;  rides  or  car- 
simple  of  the  estate  and  adjoining  riage  wavs  into  the  interior  of  planta- 
lands."  These  positions  are  then  il-  tions ;  culture,  pruning,  thinning,  re- 
histrated ;  and  it  is  justly  asserted  medies  for  injuries  and  diseases,  fell- 
that  "  many  thousands  of  acres  now  ing,  tannin  in  the  bark  ;  increase,  dif- 
unprofitable  to  the  owners  and  to  the  ferent  value  of  trees,  extraordinaries  • 
community,  might  by  judicious  plant-  species,  uses  of  timber, 
ing  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  highly  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  useful  and 
productive  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  spot  interesting  book  ;  and  sections  of  tira- 
of  waste  land  in  the  kingdom  so  bar-  ber  with  figures  of  implements,  &c 
ren  which  by  the  exercise  of  skill  in  are  added,  where  necessary, 
planting,  and  selection  of  proper  spe- 


Ltv€9  0fEmtnentMusumaricM^hy  John  pence,    from    which  harshness  should 

Carnk,  Esq.— W  ben  we  consider  the  never  breathe.     Anecdotes  of  peculiar 

obhgauons  of  history  to  the  Catholic  people  and  distant  countries  can  never 

msssions  of  former  days,  we  cannot  look  fail  to  please  ;  and  here  is  compressed 

without  some  regard  to  those  from  various  much  of  it,  with,  we  are  willing  to  sup- 

commumties  in  the  present.    This  vo-  pose,  some  additions, 
lume  is  not  altogether  biographical,  for 
it  comprises  also  a  history  of  some  early 

missions.    Of  the  348  pages  88  are  justly  Bible  Spelling  Book— Bible  Le*«m  Book 

dedicated  to  Schwartz,  and  76  to  the  —Sadoc  and  Miriam,  a  Jewish  Tale—Ori- 

Moravians,  though  we  have  already  dwelt  ginal  Family  Sermmt.— These  are  works 

with  pleasure  on  both  elsewhere;  poor  published  under  the  superintendance  of  a 

Kirmander,  while  a  splendid  subject  in  all  Committee  of  the  Society  for  ~ 


memoirs  of  this  sort,  forms  a  memorable  Christian  Knowledge,  and  seem  emi- 
instance  of  decadence  in  missionary  his-  nently  calculated  to  form  a  sound  system 
tory.  The  tone  of  Hooker  and  Antes  of  scriptural  education.  —  The  spelling- 
to  the  Copths,  also,  are  instances  of  the  book  h  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  pro- 
cause  of  many  missionary  failures,  though  ceeds  from  simple  letters  through  words 
their  advocates  are  mingled  with  those  of  to  sentences  not  exceeding  two  syllabi**, 
Bruce.  To  Eliot  is  worthily  given  81  every  word  being  taken  from  the  Holy 
pages,  who,  though  we  close  our  brief  Scriptures.  The  second  proceeds  to  five 
notice  with  him,  is  first  in  the  volume,  syllables.  These  are  prettily  interspersed 
Hisclr  s-sieal  education,  his  adventures,  and  with  applicable  vignettes,  agreeably  and 
his  relations  with  his  own  country  while  instructively  attracting  the  attention  of 
in  America,  are,  of  course,  well  known;  childhood.  The  child  is  then  introduced 
yet  we  see  them  again  with  pleasure,  un-  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
less  indeed  a  gratuitous  remark  (p.  41)  on  through  the  medium  of  a  tale,  which  is 
Cromwell's  patronage  of  himself  and  In-  rendered  interesting  by  the  intermixture 
dians.     Surely  these  are  missions  of  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs  well  pre- 
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served— The  Sermons  are  apparently  by 
different  writers,  and  on  texts  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  human 
life. 

Advice  to  Emigrants,  by  Thomas 
Dyke,  Jun.  is  a  very  useful  little  work 
for  all  who  contemplate  emigration  to  the 
Canada*,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  United  States,  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Dieraan's  Land,  the  Swan  River,  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  contains 
much  information  as  to  local  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  is  written  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  There  are  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  colonization,  in  which 
the  ancients  are  included ;  but  when  he  de- 
scribes the  Phoenician  colonists,  he  should 
have  stated  who  were  the  Phoenicians 
themselves,  and  spoken  of  Tyie  and 
Sidon. 


The  Bird  of  the  Beeches  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  of  these  poetic 
times;  it  is  "  inscribed  to  the  Ladye 
Cara,"  and  she  must  be  as  inordinate  as 
*4  dear,"  if  she  be  not  impressed  by  the 
gorgeous  diction  from  various  climes  with 
which  she  is  invested  in  the  fashionable 
octave  measure. 

Lionel  Lincoln^  by  J.  F.  Cooper  (Stand- 
ard Novels,  No.  iJO)  1  vol.  pp.  408.— This 
is  one  of  those  publications  which  at 
once  does  credit  to  the  proprietor  and 
justice  to  the  public.  A  beautiful  close 
re-print  with  lovely  embellishments  in  a 
single  cabinet  volume  for  six  shillings, 
shuts  out  the  violation  of  literary  pro- 
perty and  imposition  on  the  reader  by 
paltry  piracy;  and  nothing  therefore  can 
be  more  praiseworthy  in  all  respects. 

This  volume,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
series,  has,  besides  its  other  merits,  the 
advantage  of  revision,  very  useful  notes 
by  the  author,  and  an  introduction. 

Anglo-American  literature  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  has  now  attained  full  tame, 
and  therefoie  requires  not  a  word  gene- 
rally, unless  we  were  to  throw  in  an  idea 
that  of  all  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  much, 
we  think  our  transatlantic  brethren  excel 
least  in  criticism.  We  have  long  read 
"  The  North  American,"  for  instance, 
with  every  good  feeling,  but  without  any- 
thing of  the  result  which  we  desired  to 
hail. 

Mr.  Cooper's  talents  have  attained  a 
very  high  rank  among  the  authors  of 
America.  His  stories  are  highly  in- 
teresting and  illustrative.  He  has,  we 
believe,  been  blamed  for  abrupt  transition, 
and  improbability  in  the  winding  up  of  his 
story ;  but  those  who  did  so  should  first 
coudemn  our  Richardson*,  our  Smollctts, 


and  even  our  Fieldings.  We  might  also, 
perhaps,  speak  of  an  incongruity  or  two; 
but  who  could  do  so,  when  he  has  ad- 
vanced at  all  through  so  many  beauties  ? 


Paris  ;  or  tfu  Book  of  the  Hundred  and 
One,  3  vols. — This  is  a  selection  from  the 
many  volumes  successively  published  in 
Paris,  very  honorably  to  the  French  lite- 
rati and  to  M.  Advocat,  a  liberal  book- 
seller; whose  failure  in  business  produced 
a  determination  in  the  various  writers  to 
present  each  an  article,  independently,  to- 
wards a  work  for  his  sole  benefit.  It  could 
not  fail  to  be  curious  from  its  various 
character,  and  the  individuals  who  have 
composed  it,  from  the  belle  esprit  in  her 
boudoir  to  the  ex-minister  in  his  state 
dungeon.  The  pieces  naturally  vary  in 
merit;  but  none  are  below  mediocrity. 
Hence  it  was  termed,  1st  Livrc  de  Cent-et- 
F«,  "  Paris"  being  an  addition  of  the 
English  editor. 

From  the  preface  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  also  several  translators;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  desire  (very  dif- 
ficult in  execution)  to  yield  in  our  lan- 
guage exactly  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  This,  however,  has  been  greatly 
done ;  and  without  the  vulgar  use  of  gal- 
licisms. A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
French  work,  which  has  been  some  time 
making  it*  progress,  may  therefore  be 
here  expected;  several  lose  a  degree  of 
their  interest  in  dilatation,  but  all  are  of  a 
debonnaire  character,  and  form  an  agree- 
able view  of  the  habits,  manners,  and 
feelings  of  the  living  authors  of  the 
French  capital. 

History  of  the  King's  German  Itgion^ 
by  N.  L.  Beamish,  2  vols. —  War  is  a 
subject  always  repulsive  to  the  general 
reader ;  yet,  as  it  has  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  has  become  a  science  throughout  Eu- 
rope, it  is  desirable  that  England  should 
not  be  behindhand.  Yet  this  has  been 
the  case  at  least  up  to  the  late  war  in  re- 
spect to  Military  Memoirs,  under  which 
title  is  to  be  understood  not  the  mere  ad- 
ventures but  professional  views  of  the 
several  actions  and  circumstances  of  a  war. 

Major  Beamish  has,  under  this  title, 
afforded  one  of  the  few  contributions  to 
this  department  of  military  literature,  ac- 
companied by  that  essential  adjunct  mili- 
tary plans,  of  which  the  correctness  is  as- 
sured by  the  names  of  Herbert  and  King. 

The  mere  history  of  the  corps  is  of 
little  value  compared  with  the  rest ;  and 
while  the  noble  affair  of  part  of  this 
force  at  St.  Etienne  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently blazoned,  there  are  many  who 
will  think  the  present  work  much  too 
favourable  as  regards  the  tttoralc.    It  is 
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sufficiently  known  that  the  Legion  ori- 
ginated among  the  King  of  England's 
German  subjects,  who  with  great  dignity 
refused  to  remain  in  their  «» father  land  " 
under  domestic  treason  and  foreign  con- 
quest; to  these  were  afterwards  added 
others  who  did  not  honour  them,  at  least 
in  officers.  Perhaps  it  was  these  who 
produced  the  courts  martial  and  other  in- 
quiries of  a  disagreeable  nature. 

As  is  necessary  to  military  memoirs, 
the  author  has  received  data  from  others 
of  the  Legion,  and  amongst  them  Count 
Alten  appears  with  a  credit,  which, 
though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  fa- 
voured accounts,  richly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  both  the  military  and  general 
reader. 

A  new  edition  of  Joyce's  Analysis  of 


Foley's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity has  been  published  by  Mr.  Grant  of 
Cambridge,  with  the  very  useful  addi- 
tion of  a  Supplement ;  and  the  Examina- 
tion Questions  at  Cambridge,  including 
the  Senate  House  Papers  for  the  present 
terms  at  that  University,  with  references 
for  answers.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  for  the  University 
student* 


The  Selection  of  Geometrical  Probkmt, 
chiefly  intended  as  illustrations  of  the 
Method  of  Geometrical  Analysis;  is  a 
highly  useful  little  book,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  our  public 
schools. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge  university.  in  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  the  co- 

Dec.  28.  The  premium  for  the  HnUean  lossal  statues  in  Luxore,  which  Cbam- 

di,sertation  has  been  adjudged  to  Francis  polUon  (No.  299  of  his  TableauGeneral) 

Garden,  of   Trinity  college:   subject,  translates  M  Statue colossale."  The  Greek 

"  The  advantages  which  have  resulted  tablet,  of  which  unfortunately  a  consider- 

from  the  Christian  religion  being  con-  able  portion  is  wanting,  bears  the  follow- 

veyed  in  a  narrative  rather  than  a  didac-  ing  inscription 

tive  form."    The  subject  of  the  next  YI1EPBA2CIAE  

Hulsean  prize  is— u  What  were  the  opi-  KAIBAI1AIILH  

nions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  THEAAAA*  

Greece  and  Rome,  respecting  the  nature  KAEOIlAT  | 

and  attributes  of  the  Deity;  and  how  far  qeO  

did  they  differ  from  the  revealed  word  of  t£  

°nL.  31.    The  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  Fel-  A^AJmf  f  t+t  t 
low  of  St.  John's,  was  elected  Hulsean  Cleopatra  +  t  t  t  t  t 
Lecturer;  and  the  Rev.  J,  F.  Jeremie,  H-   £:  .    '+     .  'x 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  was  chosen  Christian  ™  gX+V+V 
Advocate.  t  t  t  t 
geographical  society  in  bomray.  ^  aboye  ig  apparently  a  dedicatory 
A  Geographical  Society  has  recently  inscription  by  a  King  of  Egypt,  who  had 
been  formed  in  Bombay,  which  promises  for  Queen  a  Cleopatra,  his  own  sister, 
to  be  of  great  utility.    At  a  meeting  This  was  the  case  with  Ptolemy  Ever- 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  August,  getes,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  Ptolemy 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm  in  the  chair,  a  paper  Dionysius,  husband  of  the  renowned 
was  read,  entitled  :—"  A  Dissertation  on  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty  enslaved  Marc 
the  Geographical  Distribution  and  Settle-  Anthony:  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
ment of  the  Ten  Captive  Tribes  of  the  the  exact  date  of  the  inscription. 
Jews,"  which  appeared  to  be  only  pre-  Finding  it,  however,  in  juxta-position 
paratory  to  further  researches,  and  dis-  with  the  fragment  of  a hierogl>-j>hic  tablet, 
played  a  variety  of  learning  and  extent  of  mentioning  a  44  colossal  statue,"  it  is  not 
inquiry.    A  paper  of  an  antiquarian  cha-  improbable  that  both  tablets  had  reference 
racter,  by  Lieut.  Wellstead,  R.N.  was  t0  tDe  8tatue  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
also  read,  which  would  appear  to  establish,  temple  was  dedicated  by  one  of  the  above 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  site  of  the  long-  monarchs.   The  want  of  means  prevented 
disputed  Berenice  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  party  from  excavating  any  of  the  pri- 
6,  c.  23,  as  the  entrepot  of  European  and  vate  houses,  or  indeed  completing  that  of 
Asiatic  commerce.     Lieut.  Wellstead  tbe  temple.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  a 
produced  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  and  three  future  opportunity  these  efforts  may  be 
stone  tables  dug  up  from  a  temple  which  renewed  with  more  extensive  appliances, 
he  excavated,  two  inscribed  with  hiero-  as  the  result  may  be  the  discovery  of  some 
glyphics,  and  the  third  in  the  Greek  cha-  happy  monument,  which,  like  the  Rosetta 
racter.    The  only  part  of  the  former  yet  atone,  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  still 
ascertained  is  a  character  frequently  found  mist-enveloped  literature  of  Egypt. 
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QUADRATURE  OF  THE  CIRCLE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
n  paper  was  read  on  the  Hindu  formula; 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  C.  M, 
Whish,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  civil  service. 
Mr.  Whish  first  extracts  several  rules 
from  various  works,  exhibiting  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy which  must  cause  Europeans  to 
admire  the  means  by  which  Hindu  ma- 
thematicians have  been  able  to  extend  the 
proportion  to  so  great  a  length.  In  one 
of  these  works,  entitled  the  ♦«  Tantra 
Sangraha,"  composed  in  Malab;:r  in  A.D. 
1608,  it  is  stated,  that  if  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  be  1,  the  circumference  will  be 
3.14 1592653921,  &c.  which  is  an  excellent 
approximation,  being  correct  to  the  ninth 
place  of  the  decimals.  He  then  goes  on 
to  show,  that  a  system  of  fluxions,  pecu- 
liar to  the  authors  from  whom  he  quotes 
among  Hindus,  has  been  followed  by 
them  in  establishing  their  quadratures  of 
the  circle ;  and  that  by  the  same  method 
the  sines,  cosines,  &c.  are  found  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  Several  different  in- 
finite series,  extracted  from  various  Brah- 
minical  works,  are  given  in  illustration; 
and  after  some  notes  on  the  dates  of  these 
works,  Mr.  Whish  concludes  by  submit- 
ting a  proof  of  the  47th  proposition  of 
Euclid,  extracted  from  the  *4  Yuktib- 
hasha,"  a  commentary  on  the  *  Tantra 
Sangraha,"  above  mentioned. 

HINDOO  MS.  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN. 

A  singularly  curious  work,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  British  Island  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  Benares.  In  this  valuable  trea- 
sure of  antiquity,  Britain  is  called  by  a 
name  which  signifies  the  Holy  Land; 
the  Thames,  the  Isis  and  other  rivers, 
are  called  by  names  similar  to  the  present 
ones;  and  Stouehenge  is  described  as  a 
grand  Hindoo  temple!  The  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta  are  said  to  be  preparing 
for  publication  a  translation  of  this  inter- 
esting manuscript. 


Sumbtr  of  Periodical  Journals  in  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  world,  witti  the  extent 
of  Population, 

Population.  .  No>  °.f 
r  Journals. 


Europe  . 

.  227,700,000 

2,142 

France  . 

.  32,000,000 

4-90 

Paris  . 

690,000 

175 

Lyons 

146,000 

13 

Marseilles  . 

116,000 

6 

British  Islands 

.  23,400,000 

483 

London  . 

1,275,000 

97 

Dublin 

227,000 

28 

Edinburgh 

138,000 

18 

Glasgow  . 

147,000 

n 

Popul.tiou.  *Z* 

Manchester 

1 31,000 

12 

Birmingham  . 

107,000 

9 

Liverpool  .  . 

119.000 

9 

Swiss  Confederation 

1,980,000 

30 

Geneva     .  . 

25,000 

4 

Austria 

32,000.<  N  h  i 

so 

Vienna      .  . 

300,000 

M 

Milan  . 

151,000 

9 

Prussia         .  . 

12,464*000 

2xs 

Netherlands 

6,143,000 

150 

Amsterdam  . 

201,000 

35 

Brussels 

100,000 

33 

Antwerp    .  . 

66,000 

6 

Germanic  Confed. 

13,600,000 

305 

Sweden  and  Norway 

3.866,000 

X2 

Den  mark      .  . 

1,950,000 

80 

Copenhagen  , 

lO'UKH) 

6 

Spuin    •       .  • 

13.900,000 

12 

Madrid      .  . 

201,000 

4 

Portugal        .  . 

3,530,000 

17 

Lislion 

260,000 

19 

Sardinia        .  . 

4,300,000 

8 

1  ii  ri  ii  . 

1 11.000 

3 

Two  Sicilies  . 

4,600,000 

51 

Naples      .  . 

:><>  1,000 

3 

Papal  Territories  . 
Rome        .  . 

2,590,000 

6 

151,000 

3 

Russia  and  Poland 

56,515,000 

84 

Petersburgh  . 

320,000 

89 

Warsaw     .  . 

1 26,000 
250,000 

13 

Moscow    .  . 

17 

Greece         .  • 

1,100,000 

3 

Napoli       .  . 

10,000 

1 

Am  F.RICA  . 

39,300,000 

978 

United  States  . 

1 1,600,000 

X10 

New  York 

169.000 

30 

Columbia      .  , 

3,000,000 

20 

Santa  Fa  . 

30,000 

4 

Mexican  Confed.  . 

7,500,000 

28 

Mexico      .  . 

1X0,000 

7 

Brazil  . 

5,000,(KK) 

8 

Rio  Janeiro 

i  10,000 

3 

English  America  • 

2,290,000 

30 

Spanish  America 

1,290.000 

4 

Dutch  America  . 

114,000 

2 

French  America 

240,000 

3 

llayti     •      .  | 

950,000 

5 

Asia 

390,000,000 

27 

Calcutta 

500,000 

9 

Surat  ... 

150.000 

1 

Pekin     .       .  . 

1           II     I    1    u  II 

I,.uH  1,000 

1 

Oceania 

20,000,000 

q 

Batavia 

46,000 

2 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

2,000 

I 

Otaheite  • 

7,000 

1 

Africa 

60,000,000 

19 

Cairo  , 

260,000 

1 

SUMMARY. 

Europe 

227,700,000 

2,142 

America 

39,300,000 

978 

Asia 

390,000,000 

27 

Africa 

60,000,000 

12 

Oceania 

20,000,000 

9 

T Tit      Wh°le  ?  737,000,000  3,168 
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In  Asia,  there  is  one  paper  for  every 
14>000,000;  in  Africa,  one  for  every 
5,000,000 ;  in  Europe,  one  for  every 
106,000;  in  America,  one  for  every 
40,000 :  and  precisely  in  the  same  ratio 
is  the  comparative  progress  of  civilization 
in  these  different  divisions  of  the  earth. 

FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Population  A  very  elaborate  paper  by 

M.  Moreau  de  Johnes  was  lately  read  at 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
subject  of  the  increase  of  population. 
From  the  statistical  documents  it  con- 
tains, it  appears  that  in  Prussia  the  popu- 
lation doubles  itself  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  which  is  the  maximum  of  ac- 
celeration exhibited  in  Europe;  in  Aus- 
tria it  takes  44;  in  Russia  in  Europe  48; 
in  Poland  and  Denmark  half  a  century ; 
in  the  British  islands  52  years ;  in  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal, 
56;  in  Spain  6*2;  in  Greece  and  European 
Turkey  70;  in  the  Netherlands  84;  in 
Germany  120;  and  in  France  it  takes  125 
years.  The  period  for  all  Europe  is  57 
years.  Taken  together  half  a  century 
doubles  the  population  of  the  northern 
states,  while  the  southern  requires  80. 
The  causes  of  the  maximum  of  accelera- 
tion in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are 
the  vast  extent  of  their  territories  com- 
pared with  the  population,  the  protection 
afforded  by  cold  climates  to  advanced  life, 
the  novelty  of  civilization  which  creates 
and  multiplies  in  its  developement  the 
means  of  existence — the  habit  of  living 
on  little  appertaining  exclusively  to  newly 
civilized  nations. 


.Description  of  a  Natural  Micrometer  ;  with 
observations  on  the  Minuteness  of  AnimaU 
ctda.  By  G.  Fairholme,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

All  authors  who  have  treated  of  micro- 
scopic objects  have  said  that  tuere  arc 
some  animalcula  so  inconceivably  minute, 
that  it  would  require  many  thousands  of 
them  to  form  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand. 
Now,  although  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  extent  of  created  objects  appears 
quite  boundless,  in  whichever  direction 
of  the  scale  we  may  direct  cur  thoughts, 
yet  the  powers  of  the  human  under- 
standing are  so  much  more  limited,  that 
though  the  tongue  may  express  it,  the 
mind  fails  in  its  attempt  to  conceive  de- 
fined ideas  of  organized  beings  so  much 
below  the  scale  on  which  our  conceptions 
are  formed. 

1  have  not  found,  in  any  author,  the 
mode  by  which  t.e  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  comparative  size  of 
the  two  objects  above  named.  Lcuwen- 
hoek  calculates,  probably  from  conjecture, 
that  the  size  of  some  animalcula  is  to 
that  of  a  mite,  as  a  bee  is  to  that  of  a 


horse.  1  think  that  the  following  obser- 
vations will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
that  remark :  but  in  a  manner  more  con- 
clusive and  convincing  than  mere  con- 
jecture. 

In  the  course  of  hist  winter,  having  ob- 
ser%*ed  on  a  dry  and  frozen  gravel  walk  a  va- 
riety of  small  hollows,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  that  tint  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  scum  upon  water 
during  the  summer  rains ;  and  if  so,  that 
it  would  probably  contain  animalcula.  I 
accordingly  scraped  off  a  little  of  the  frozen 
surface,  and  mixed  it  with  water  which 
had  been  boiled,  and  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  there  were  no 
animalcula.  In  a  few  hours  I  examined  a 
drop  of  this  water,  and  found,  as  yet,  no 
animalcula;  but  I  discovered  a  number 
of  minute  transparent  fibres,  apparently 
vegetable,  and  to  the  existence  of  which, 
the  green  tint  I  had  first  remarked  was 
probably  owing.  I  found  these  fibres 
transparent:  and  when  viewed  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  shade,  I  observed  them  to 
be  marked  throughout  their  whole  length, 
in  the  most  delicate  and  regular  manner, 
with  divisions  like  globules  in  a  hollow 
tube,  each  of  which  was  separated  from 
another  by  a  space  of  exactly  similar  di- 
mensions. In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
I  again  examined  the  water,  and  found  in 
it  a  variety  of  animalcula,  some  of  which 
were  the  most  minute  I  bad  ever  observed, 
except  perhaps  those  found  in  an  infusion 
of  pepper.  The  highest  powers  of  a  good 
microscope  gave  me  no  information  as  to 
their  form  or  structure,  except  that  they 
were  of  an  oval  or  round  form,  and  moved 
about  with  considerable,  activity. 

Having  near  me  at  the  time  some  sea 
sand  which  I  had  been  examining,  I  put 
a  few  grains  of  it  into  the  drop,  with  the 
view  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parative size  of  these  minute  creatures; 
and  I  then  began  for  the  first  time  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  what  has  been 
stated  by  Leuwenhoek  and  others,  who 
have  described  to  us  the  result  of  their 
observations  in  the  minute  walks  of  ani- 
mated nature.  The  difference  of  size, 
however,  was  so  great,  and  the  angular 
figure  of  the  grains  of  sand  so  rude,  that 
I  despaired  of  ever  advancing  beyond  con- 
jecture as  to  their  actual  comparative 
measurement. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  straight 
piece  of  the  above  mentioned  graduated 
fibre  lay  near  one  of  the  grains  of  sand; 
and  as  the  globules  or  marks  in  the  fibre 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  some  of  the  animalcula 
swimming  around,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
use  this  fibre  as  a  base  on  which  to  mea- 
sure the  comparative  size  of  the  two  ob- 
jects. I  bad  then  an  exactly  graduated 
scale  for  this  particular  calculation ;  and 
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by  taking  the  square  and  cubic  measure  of    back;  are  seen%  (we  presume  in  shadow) 
a  variety  of  grains,  of  different  shapes,  and    distinctly  reflected  on  the  a  all 
striking  the  mean  of  the  whole,  I  found 


that  instead  of  many  thousands  of  animal- 
cula  for  the  size  of  u  grain  of  sand,  there 
were  from  one  to  three  millions  necessary 
to  make  up  the  solid  bulk.  For  I  found 
the  mean  of  ten  measurements  to  be,  50 
of  the  globules,  which,  with  their  50  equal 
intervals,  made  1 00  for  the  side  of  a 
square:  the  matter  therefore  stood  thus; 

100  »  100  «  100  =  1,000,000. 
But  in  this  calculation  I  had  by  no  means 
taken  the  smallest  of  the  animaleula  dis- 
cernible in  the  fluid.  Many  were  much 
smaller  than  those  I  calculated  upon  ;  so 
that  I  had  thus  u  simple  means  of  proving 
to  demonstration  the  existence  of  animated 


The  metal  of  which  the  mirror  is  made 
appears  to  be  what  is  called  Chinese  sil- 
ver, a  composition  of  tin  and  copper,  like 
the  metal  for  the  specula  of  reflecting 
telescopes.  The  metal  is  very  sonorous. 
The  mirror  has  a  rim  of  about  £th  or  £th 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  inner  part,  upon 
which  the  figures  are  stamped,  is  consi- 
derably thinner. 

Mr.  Swinton  states,  that  no  person  he 
has  met  with  has  either  seen  or  heard  of 
anything  similar  to  this  mirror.  The 
gentleman  who  brought  it  from  China, 
says  that  they  are  very  uncommon  in  that 
country;  and  that  this  one,  with 


a  few 

others,  was  brought  by  a  Dutch  ship  from 
beings  from  one  to  three  millions  of  times  Japun  several  years  ago.  On  the  back  of 
less  than  a  grain  of  sea  sand  /  one  of  these  was  a  dragon,  which  was 


By  means  of  u  species  of  micrometer 
of  my  own  construction,  of  a  very  simple 
character,  but  sufficiently  <*orrect  for  all 
common  purposes,  I  consider  the  gradua- 
tion of  this  natural  fibre,  with  the  intervals 
between  the  globules,  to  be  about  6000  to 
an  inch ;  and  as  the  animalcula  on  which 
the  above  calculation  was  made  were  of 
exactly  similar  size  and  form,  we  thus  find 
that  the  space  of  a  common  half- inch  die 
would  require  5*7,000,000,000  of  these 
organized  beings  to  compose  its  bulk! 
And  when  we  consider  that  others  were 
distinctly  visible  in  the  same  fluid  not 
more  than  one  third  part  so  large,  the  cal- 
culation mounts  far  beyond  the  mental 
powers  of  distinct  conception. 


Account  of  a  curious  Chinese  Mirror,  rehich 
reflects  from  its  polished  Face  the  Figures 
embossed  upon  its  Hack.  By  Si  a  D. 
Brewster,  KM.  LL.l).  £o* 

We  have  just  received,  through  the 
kindness  of  George  Swinton,  Esq.  of 
Calcutta,  whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
science  is  never  relaxed,  an  account  of  a 
curious  metallic  mirror,  which  had  been 
recently  brought  from  China  to  Calcutta, 
and  which  was  then  amusing  the  dilettanti 
and  perplexing  the  philosophers  of  our 
Kastern  metropolis. 

This  mirror  has  a  circular  form,  and  is 
about  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
knob  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  by  which 
it  can  be  held,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  hack 
are  stamped,  in  relief,  certain  circles  with 
a  kind  of  Grecian  border.  Its  polhhed 
face  has  that  degree  of  convexity  which 
gives  an  image  of  the  face  half  its  natural 
size ;  and  its  remarkable  property  is,  thai 
when  you  reflect  tlie  rays  of  t/tc  sun  from 
the  polished  surface,  the  image  of  the  orna- 
mental border,  and  circles  stamped  upon  the 
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most  distinctly  reflected  from  the  polished 
side.  Mr.  Swinton  also  mentions  that 
he  has  seen  another  Chinese  circular  mir- 
ror, which  is  curiously  embossed  on  the 
back.  It  is  eight  inches  in  diameter ; 
but  as  its  polish  is  rubbed  off,  he  has  not 
yet  been  able,  by  replacing  it,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  reflects  a  picture  similar  to  the 
figures  stamped  upon  its  back.  Mr. 
Swinton  adds,  that  the  original  mirror 
first  described,  is  to  be  sent  to  England, 
either  to  Sir  John  Hersebel,  or  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  proposes  to  us  the  question, 
"  How  are  these  strange  optical  effects 
produced?  " 

Mr.  Swinton  himself  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  the  phauiomena  may  have 
their  origin  in  a  difference  of  density  in 
different  parts  of  the  metal,  occasioned  by 
the  stamping  of  the  figures  on  the  bock, 
the  b'ght  being  reflected  more  or  less 
strongly  from  parts  that  have  been  more 
or  less  compressed.  If  metals  were  abso- 
lutely opaque,  and  if  the  light  which  they 
reflect  never  entered  their  substance,  as 
in  the  case  of  reflexions  from  transparent 
bodies,  then  the  only  possible  way  by 
which  they  could  give  a  picture  of  the 
figures  stamped  behind  would  be  that 
which  Mr.  Swinton  suggests.f 

I  believe,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
the  phenomena  of  elliptical  polarization, 

f  A  series  of  very  pretty  deceptions 
might  be  made  on  the  same  principle,  by 
painting  (with  thin  transparent  varnishes 
laid  on  in  narrow  lines)  a  figure  on  the 
back  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass.  The 
figure  would  be  seen  by  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  sun  upon  a  wall,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reflexion  being  destroyed, 
or  nearly  so,  at  those  parts  of  the  back 
surface  which  are  covered  with  the  var- 
nish, and  of  the  light  being  scattered  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  varnish.  In  ordi- 
nary lights  the  lines  would  not  be  visible, 
but  they  would  distinctly  appear  in  the 
reflected  rays  of  tha  sun. 
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that  in  silver  nearly  one  half  of  the  re- 
flected light  has  entered  the  metal,  and  in 
other  metals  a  less  portion  ;  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  surface  of  every  metal 
as  transparent  to  a  certain  depth, — a  fact 
which  is  proved  also  by  the  transparency 
of  gold  and  silver  leaf.    Now  this*  thin 
film  having  its  parts  of  variable  density  in 
consequence  of  the  stamping  of  the  figure, 
might  reproduce  the  figure  by  reflexion. 
It  is  well  known  that  silver  poli»hrd  by 
hammering,   acts  differently  upon  light 
from  silver  that  has  received  a  sjxeutor 
j/ol'iMft ;  and  I  have  elsewhere*  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  parabolic  reflector  of 
silvered  copper  polished  by  hammering, 
will,  from  the  difference  of  density  of 
different  parts  of  the  reflecting  film,  pro- 
duce at  the  distance  of  many  miles  a  per- 
ceptible scattering  of  the  reflected  rays 
similar  to  what  takes  place  in  a  transpa- 
rent fluid  or  solid,  or  gaseous  medium. 
I  am  satisfied  however,  that,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  lew  inches  from  the  Chinese 
mirror,  this  evanescent  effect  will  be  alto- 
gether imperceptible,  and  that  we  must 
seek  for  another  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
under  consideration. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  upon 
paper  from  a  new  and  highly-polished 
gilt  button,  and  I  made  a  drawing  at  the 
time  of  the  figure  which  appeared  in  the 
spectrum.  It  consisted  of  radiations  ex- 
actly like  the  spokes  of  a  carriage-wheel, 
the  radiations  being  tisteen  in  number, 
and  a  little  confused  in  the  centre  oppo- 
site the  eye  of  the  button.  On  the  back 
of  this  button  several  words  were  deeply 
stamped,  but  these  words  did  not  appear 
in  the  reflected  image.  I  have  since  ex- 
amined several  varieties  of  such  buttons 
and  I  find  that  they  almost  all  give  either 
radiations  or  great  numbers  of  narrow 
concentric  rings,  (and  sometimes  both), 
whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  button, 
and  the  smallest  one  of  which  is  always 
like  a  dimple  in  the  centre. 

Upon  examining  the  surface  of  these 
buttons  in  the  sun's  light  and  at  the  edge 
of  a  shadow,!  I  have  invariably  been  able 
to  see  the  siinie  rings  excavated  in  the 
polished  face  that  appeared  in  the  lumi- 
nous image  which  it  reflected.  They 
obviously  arise  from  the  button  being 
finished  in  a  turning  lathe,  and  the  rings 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  polish 
ing  powder,  or  probably,  in  some  cases, 
they  may  be  the  grooves  of  the  turning 
tool,  whic  h  have  not  been  obliterated  by 
the  subsequent  processes. \ 


•  Edinb.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  47. 
f  By  this  method  the  figure  in  the 
Chinese  mirror  could  be  rendered  visible 
beneath  its  polish. 

In  polished  steel  buttons  the  reflected 
t  is  crowded  with  lines  running  at 


Walter  Scott.  [vol.  cir. 

These  facts  will,  I  presume,  furnish  us 
with  the  secret  of  the  Chinese  mirror. 
Like  all  other  conjurors,  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  make  the  observer  deceive 
himself.  The  stamped  figures  on  the 
back  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
spectrum  in  the  luminous  area  is  not  an 
image  of  the  Jigura  on  the  back.  The 
fijrures  are  a  copy  of  the  picture  which 
the  artist  hu$  drawn  on  the  face  of  the 
mirror,  and  so  concealed  by  polishing, 
that  it  is  invisible  in  ordinary  lights,  and 
can  be  brought  out  only  in  the  sun's  rays. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce the  dragon  described  by  Mr.  S win- 
ton,  as  exhibited  by  one  of  the  Chinese 
mirrors.  When  the  surface  of  the  mir- 
ror is  ready  for  polishing,  the  figure  of  the 
dragon  may  be  delineated  upon  it  in  ex- 
tremely shallow  lines,  or  it  may  be  eaten 
out  by  an  acid  much  diluted,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  smallest  possible  portion  of  the 
metal.  The  surface  must  then  be  highly 
polished,  not  upon  pitch,  like  glass  and 
sneeula,  because  this  would  polish  away 
the  figure,  but  upon  cloth,  in  the  way 
that  lenses  are  sometimes  polished.  In 
this  way  the  sunk  part  of  the  shallow 
lines  will  be  as  highly  polished  as  the 
rest,  and  the  figure  will  only  be  visible  in 
very  strong  lights  by  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  metallic  surface. 

When  the  space  occupied  by  the  figure 
is  covered  by  lines  or  by  etching,  the 
figure  will  appeur  in  shade  on  the  wall ; 
but  if  this  space  is  left  untouched,  and 
the  parts  round  it  be  covered  by  lines  or 
etching,  the  figure  will  appear  most  lumi- 
nous. _____ 

ANECDOTES  Ot  Sill  WALTER  SCOTT. 
{Concluded  from  p.  557.) 
Acts  of  Kindness. 
Of  his  acts  of  kindness,  divested  of 
the  air  of  patronage,  many  instances  are  on 
record  ;  especially  in  marks  of  friendship 
to  literary  men  whom  he  found  struggling 
in  obscurity  and  adversity.    To  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  he  was  an  early  and  active 
patron.    Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  says, 
**  To  his  friendship  I  owe  so  much,  that  I 
know  not  the  extent  of  what  Iv  owe; 
through  him,  two  of  my  sons  are  Engi- 
neer officers  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service ;  and  he  did  this,  because,  said  he, 
complimenting  and  obliging  me  in  the 
same  sentence,  4  One  Scottish  Makker 
( Poet)  should  aid  another.'  '    Mr.  T. 
Pringle  (another  of  his  Border  acquaint- 
ance) was  warmly  recommended  by  him 
when  he  went  abroad  in  18:20,  for  a  go- 
vernment appointment  at  the  Cape.  Some 
of  the  sons  of  the  poet  Burns  have  been 
effectually  helped  forward  in  life  by  his 


right  angles  to  each  other,  and  clearly 
indicating  the  cross  strokes  by  which  they 
have  been  ground  and  polished. 
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generous  intervention.    The  widow  of  dotes,  in  which  the .slumbering  energies 

Johnson,  the  engraver,  (the  early  friend  of  his  mighty  mind  broke  through  the 

and  correspondent  of  Burns)  received  trammels  which  appeared  to  hold  it  in 

in  her  destitute  old  age  a  monthly  allow-  temporary  subjection.— Hampshire  Tck- 

ance  from  his  purse.    And  the  catalogue  graph. 

...        i     it  \Y  (>\vill 


Of  such  generous  acts  (though  all  carefully  W  c  will  conclude  with  the  following  ex. 
concealed  by  himself)  might  be  enlarged  cellent  siunmary,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
te  nfold  were  we  at  liberty  to  disclose    ham,  of  Sir ^  Walter  Scott's  various  literary 


merits  :  "  The  pjenius  of  Scott  was  almost 
universal;  he  has  shown  himself  great  in 
every  way  that  literature  has  displayed 
itself  for  these  hundred  years.  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Burns,  and  Byron,  have 
each,  in  their  particular  line,  equalled  or 
excelled  him ;  nut  then  he  surpassed  them 
all,  save  perhaps  the  first,  in  the  combina- 
tion of  many  and  various  excellencies. 
He  was  poet,  historian,  biographer,  no- 
velist, and  critic.  As  a  poet,  he  may  dis- 
pute in  many  things  supremacy  with  the 
loftiest  of  his  day ;  as  an  historian,  he  is 


merely  all  those  that  have  become  known 
to  ourselves.  His  graceful  mode  of  do- 
ing a  friendly  act  was  even  more  merito- 
rious than  the  act  itself :  he  always  en- 
deavoured to  represent  himself  as  the 
obliged  person. 

Hit  tatter  dayt. 

Before  embarking  for  Italy,  from 
Portsmouth,  a  deputation  from  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  that 
town  waited  upon  him  to  request  he 
would  allow  his  name  to  be  added  to  the 

list  of  honorary  members.  The  deputa-  only  equalled  by  Southey ;  as  a  biographer 
tion  were  received  with  all  the  courtesy  he  had  not  the  highest  success,  because 
for  which  Sir  Walter  was  so  eminently  he  took  up  the  characters  of  the  change- 
conspicuous;  the  interview  lasted  upwards  able  Pryden  and  Swift;  as  a 
of  an  hour;  and,  although  he  was  evi-  critic  he  ranks  with  the  best ;  and  as  a 
dently  labouring  under  severe  indisposi-  novelist  he  is  not  only  unriva  led,  but  he 
on,  the  deputation  were  highly  gratified  stands  on  the  scale  of  excellence  above 
y  the  recital  of  various  interesting  anec-    all  preceding  writers,  save  Cervantes. 


SELECT 

MY  LADY'S  DREAM. 
By  Mas.  Caeey. 

WITH  joyous  haste  my  Lady  flew 
Her  honored  spouse  to  meet — 

««  Oh !  tell  me,  were  the  tidings  true 
I  heard  in  Regent  Street? 

"  Sir  James,  say,  may  I  call  you  so  — 
Have  you  indeed  been  knighted  ?  " 

"  I  have,  my  dear,  yet  scarcely  know 
Why  you  are  so  delighted. 

as  Shakspeare 


««  What 's  in  a  name?" 

said,  

"  Oh,  pray  don't  quote  him  now  ! 
I  know  his  plays  are  vastly  read; 
But,  then,  you  must  allow 

44  (  Though  what  he  says  about  a  name — 
When  spoke  by  Fanny  Kemble— 

Draws  forth  from  all  the  loud  acclaim 
That  makes  the  playhouse  tremble) 

"  Those  who  know  life  will  all  confess 

A  title  worth  obtaining— 
Besides,  I  "ve  views  you 'd  scarcely  guess — 

Then,  mark,  while  I 'm  explaining. 

44  You  know  our  girls  arc  much  admir'd — 

By  all  acknowledge  pretty: 
And  I  confess  I've  long  desir'd 

To  take  'em  from  the  city." 

«  Do  so,  my  dear,"  the  knight  replied. 

"  The  ev'ning  a  calm  and  fair. 
To  Highgate  is  a  pleasant  ride — 

I'll  shortly  join  you  there." 


POETRY. 

«  To  Highgate!  pshaw !  — Provoking 
man, 

How  can  you  like  to  tease  me  ? 
But  come  (she  smil'd),  I'm  sure  my  plan. 
When  known,  will  not  displease  ye." 

*•  Explain." — She  did.    He  heard  her  tell 
Of  coronets  and  coaches— 

Of  streets  and  squares  where  great  folk 
dwell- 
Where  nothing  low  approaches — 

Of  house  thrown  open,  for  awhile, 
To  Fashion's  gay  paraders — 

Where  Lords  might  nod,  and  Ladies  smile, 
Protection  to  the  traders— 

Of  Almack's,  where  fair  narvenues 
Have  ofttimes  gain'd  admission, 
When  spendthrifts,  teased  with  duns  and 
Jews, 

Saw  cause  to  make  petition. 

In  short,  maternal  pride  was  strong — 

Too  strong,  indeed,  for  reason  — 
Her  girls  amid  the  courtly  throng 
Must  glitter  for  a  season. 

They  might  look  high,  she  thought  and 
said, 

For  they  were  rich  and  fair— 
And,  could  she  see  them  nobly  wed, 
•Twould  well  reward  her  care. 

«  Soft!"   cried  the  knight—"  don't  talk 
so  fast — 
D  'ye  think  1  Ve  lost  my  senses? 
Perhaps  you  '11  condescend  at  last 
To  calculate  expenses." 
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Alas !  what  can  poor  woman  do 
When  lordly  roan  will  lord  it, 

And  mar  each  vision  Fancy  drew 
With  *«  Ma'am,  I  can't  afford  it  ?" 

Ah  I  what,  indeed?  'Twere  hard  to  say — 
And  I 'm  not  fond  of  prosing. 

Why  should  I  throw  advice  away 
And  set  my  readers  dosing  ? 

To  make  'em  laugh  I'd  rather  try; 

For  laughter  cures  the  spleen; 
And  smiles  delight  the  lover's  eye 

When  pearly  teeth  arc  seen. 

But,  to  my  theme — my  Lady  tried 

To  prove  by  calculation 
That  ways  and  means  might  be  supplied, 

And  said,  in  explanation, 

Much  that  she  thought  must  tend  to  show 

Her  plans  well  laid  and  clever. 
Sir  James  look'd  grave — "  My  dear,  you 
know 

I 've  been  indulgent  ever. 

"  But,  now,  though  griev'd  to  give  you 
pain, 

I  must  at  once  declare 
I  would  not  cringe  in  Fashion's  train 
To  be  a  monarch's  heir. 

"  I 'm  a  plain  man,  and  love  plain  ways, 
Plain  folk,  plain  truth,  plain  sense. — 

I  care  not  for  the  public  gaze. 
I  scorn  all  vain  pretence. 

"My  girls  have  beauty,  youth,  and  health- 
Here  they  are  known  and  prized. 

Shall  I  give  spendthrift  heirs  my  wealth, 
To  see  those  girls  despis'd? 

*'  No !  on  my  life  !  Then,  talk  no  more 
Of  schemes  so  wild  and  strange. 

Keep  the  safe  path  pursued  before, 
Nor  seek  a  loftier  range." 

He  ceased,  and  look'd  as  married  men 
Can  look  when  spouses  schooling— 

Such  looks  say  plainly  as  my  pen — 
*'  Madam,  I'm  bent  on  ruling." 

And  be  did  rule — M  Well,  what  ensued?" 

Reader,  I'll  briefly  say. 
I  would  not  on  thy  time  intrude 

A  dull  protracted  lay. 

The  lady  guin'd  no  high-born  son, 

But,  in  her  proper  sphere, 
Saw  her  fair  daughters  wooed  and  won 

By  lovers  tried  and  dear. 

And  these,  the  titles  they  can  claim  

These,  prized  beyond  all  others— 

(  Fair  maids,  be  yours  in  time  the  same) 
Good  wives  and  honour'd  mothers. 

THE  REVOLVING  SEASONS.* 


O  HOW  quickly,  O  _ 
Doth  each  flowery  season  pass  f 


•  From  the  Spanish, — said  to  have 
ben  wntten  by  Catharine  of  Arragon. 


Time  is  always  mortals  cheating. 
Swiftly  runs  life's  hour-glass; 

That  which  whytome  seemed  the  morning. 
Present  time,  we  now  call  night, 

Soon  another  day  '11  be  dawning, 
Soon  will  set  another  light 

O  bow  quickly,  O  how  fleeting, 
Recreant  Spring  has  passed  away ; 

Daffodillies,  valley  lilies, 
And  sweet  violets  all  decay. 

That  which  whylome  seemed  the  spring, 
time, 

Budding  hedges,  hawthorn  bloom, 
All  are  gone,  and  who  can  bring  time 
Back,  dispelling  wintery  gloom. 

O  how  quickly,  O  how  fleeting, 

Glowing  Summer  rolled  along, 
Lilies,  posies,  pinks,  and  roses 

Nighties*  days  and  milkmaid's  song. 
That  which  once  was  frolic  baytime, 

Now  is  Winter's  morning  drear, 
What  was  whylome  Nature's  daytime, 

Seems  the  evening  of  the  year. 

O  how  quickly,  O  how  fleeting. 

Autumn's  golden  fruits  are  fled, 
Scarce  they  are  tasted  but  they  are  wasted, 

And  the  bough  that  bore  them  dead. 
What  just  now  was  harvest  feasting, 

When  the  horn  of  plentv  blew, 
Vintage  mirth,  and  merry  jesting, 

Ceas'd  when  brumal  whirlwinds  blew. 

O  how  quickly,  O  how  fleeting. 

Will  dark  Winter's  reign  pass  o'er; 
Other  Springs,  our  senses  cheating. 

Soon  will  bloom  to  bloom  no  more. 
What  now  is,  is  always  waning, 

Flying  Time  will  no  more  fly, 
But  the  eternal  self  remaining, 

Seeks  its  mansion  in  the  sky. 

Ah  !  while  each  successive  season 

Steals  some  friend,  till  all  are  gone, 
Time  is  spinning,  we  are  sinning, 

Life's  pale  lamp  is  burning  on. 
Cares  oppressing,  fools  caressing. 

Toiling  till  our  span  is  spun ! 
Hope  we  find  the  only  blessing 

Waiting  the  eternal  Sun. 

Hail  then,  Lady  Star  of  heaven, 

Hear  thy  pilgrim's  votive  prayer, 
Balm  of  woes  whom  God  has  given 

To  the  mourner  in  despair; 
That  which  once  was  giddy  Pleasure  s 

Passing  time,  shall  now  be  thine ; 
Thee  I'll  praise  in  deftest  measures, 

Virgin,  now  tliine  car  incline. 

For  since  changeable  and  fleeting 

Are  all  worldly  pleasures  here, 
Spring  and  Summer  always  cheating. 

Autumn  waning,  Winter  near. 
Brightest  star,  that 's  ever  shining, 

Round  whose  feet  sweet  angels  sing, 
Help  my  soul,  to  God  inclining, 

1  o  obtain  the  eternal  Spring. 

T.  F. 
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FRANCE. 

Port  Office  in  Pari*.  — The  function- 
aries employed  are  a  direetor.gcneral, 
tbrec  administrators,  a  secretary-general, 
680  clerks,  and  360  postmen,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  2,082,1  lOf.;  the  average  sa- 
lary of  the  clerks  is  218 If.  (or  100/.  a 
year) ;  of  the  postmen  853f.  (or  about 
35L  per  annum.)  The  produce  of  post- 
age of  letters  and  Parisian  papers  was 
7  080,CHX)f.,  giving  a  clear  income  of  about 
2,000,000/.  a  year.  The  number  of  let- 
ters daily  distributed,  not  including  go- 
vernment despatches,  was — provincial  let- 
ters, 28,000;  Parisian  letters,  15,000. 
The  number  transmitted  daily  from 
Paris,  exclusive  of  government  de- 
spatches, was— of  letters,  60,000;  news- 
papers, 58,000.  The  number  of  travel- 
lers in  the  mails,  in  1829,  was  60,000;  in 
1815,  only  4000;  the  average  of  speed 
obtained  on  the  roads  of  the  first  section 
was,  in  1815,  one  hour  nine  minutes  per 
post ;  in  1829,  only  46  minutes,  being  an 
increase  in  speed  of  travelling  of  23  mi- 
nutes. Out  of  the  number  of  letters, 
amounting  to  68.000,000,  conveyed  an- 
nually by  the  French  Post  Office,  the 
remaining  dead  letters  in  1829  were 
1,106,000,  a  proportion  of  one  in  63; 
of  these  508.000  were  refused,  200,000 
unclaimed,  182,000  to  persons  unknown, 
and  70,000  to  be  called  for. 

GERMANY. 

The  states  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  opened 
their  legislative  sittings  on  the  6th,  with 
a  speech  from  the  Grand  Duke.  After 
the  address,  the  memorable  decree  of  the 
German  Diet  of  the  28th  June  last  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
second  Chamber.  On  the  12th,  seven 
deputies  signed  and  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion, in  which  they  stated  that  the  decree 
bad  not  been  published  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  manner  in  which,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
decrees  of  the  Diet  can  alone  have  force ; 
that  its  appearance  bad  in  the  Grand 
Duchy,  as  in  all  other  German  cons  ituti- 
onal  states, caused  great  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness; that  the  said  decree  appears  to  be  an 
act  not  within  the  competency  of  the  Diet, 
&c.  For  these  and  other  reasons  they 
moved  the  Chamber  to  inatuiely  examine 
the  effect  of  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  and, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  correspond  with 
their  representation,  to  pronounce  a  for- 
mal and  unqualified  determination  to  up- 
bold  both  the  political  authority  of  the 


prince  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Hessian  people  against  the  said  decree. 

Antediluvian  Hemaint. — Two  fisher- 
men employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe, 
near  the  village  of  Absen,  in  Westphalia, 
at  a  moment  when  the  water  was  unpre- 
cedentedly  low,  lately  discovered  a  heap 
of  bones  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  conveyed  them  ashore.  It  was  a  su- 
perb and  perfect  specimen  of  a  mam- 
moth's head,  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  of  an  unusual  size.  For  instance, 
the  four  grinders  are  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  two  tusks,  one 
of  which  was  found  adhering  to  tbe  chin- 
bone,  are  between  three  and  four  feet  in 
length.  The  fishermen  parted  with  their 
prize  for  a  mere  song,  and  it  was  con- 
veyed to  llaltern,  where,  after  it  bad  been 
examined  by  two  of  the  professors  from 
Bonn,  it  was  sold  to  tbem  for  the  use  of 
the  Zoological  Museum  in  that  Univer- 
sity. A  further  search  has  been  made 
in  tbe  Lippe,  but  without  success. 

AMERICA. 

Tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  opened  on  tbe  3d  of  December.  The 
President's  Message  on  the  occasion  is  a 
most  important  document,  embracing  al- 
most every  subject  connected  with  the 
foreign  and  domestic  politics  of  the  Re- 
public. The  President  commences  by 
adverting  to  the  cholera,  of  which  he  says 
the  victims  have  been  fewer  than  in  most 
countries.  The  shipping,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  Congress,  has  increased  80,000 
tons;  and  the  aggregate  of  imports  and 
exports  has  increased  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Adverting  to  foreign  relations, 
the  Presides  r  states,  that  with  France  all 
is  peace,  und  he  compliments  the  new 
King.  With  England  there  remain  em- 
barrassments, because  of  the  yet  unsettled 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  States; 
domestic  agitation  having  prevented 
the  English  government  from  deciding 
on  that  question.  The  demands  of 
America  on  Spain  have  not  yet  been 
settled.  Portugal  and  Denmark  have 
agreed  to  tbe  demands  made,  and  were 
paying  by  instalment  Difficulties  are 
still  encountered  at  Naples.  Russia  and 
Austria  are  spoken  of  with  great  respect. 
In  Turkey,  Asia,  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
American  flag  shares  the  free  rights  of 
England.  The  sanguinary  struggle  in 
Mexieo,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fede- 
ral union  of  Colombia,  are  duly  regretted; 
as  are  the  broils  in  Brazil,  the  confusion 
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in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  tbe  contests  be- 
tween  Bolivia  and  Peru.     In  Chili, 
American  commerce  prospers;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra  her  guns  had  crushed 
piracy.    With  regard  to  foreign  states,  ge- 
nerally, the  President  observes, — •«  On  all 
occusions.  our  good  offices  when  required 
will  be  afforded  to  promote  the  domestic 
industry  and  foreign  peace  of  all  nations 
with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse. 
Any  intervention  in  their  affairs  further 
thuu  this,  even  by  the  expression  of  an 
official  opinion,  is  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  international  policy,  and  will 
always  be  avoided."    The  extinguishment 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  ease  with 
which  tbe  yearly  expenditure  may  be 
then  reduced,  are  matters  of  hearty  con- 
gratulation.    His  opinion  of  protection 
to  manufactures  is  thus  stated — "  Those 
who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  policy  of  protection  must  be  ulti- 
mately limited  to  those  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  which  are  indispens- 
able to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.  Within 
tbi*  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale,  it  is 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  duty,  which  will  doubtless 
always  secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efficient 
support.    But  beyond  this  object  we  have 
already  seen  the  operation  of  the  system 
productive  of  discontent."     The  grand 
point  is  the  difference  with  the  Southern 
states :  — "  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  state, 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  United  States 
opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  has  risen 
to  a  height  which  threatens  to  thwart 
their  execution,  if  not  to  enilangcr  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.    Whatever  ob- 
structions may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  general  Go- 
vernment, it  is  hoped  they  will  be  able 
peaceably  to  overcome  them  by  the  pru- 
dence of  their  own  officers  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people.    But  should  this 
reasonable  reliance  on  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  all  portions  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  be  disappointed,  it  is  believed 
that  the  laws  theinselv.  s  are  f  <Uy  ade- 
quate to  the  suppression  of  such  attempts 
as  may  be  immediately  made.  Should 
the  exigency  arise  rendering  the  execution 
of  the  existing  laws  impracticable  from 
any  cause  whatever,  prompt  notice  of  it 
will  be  given  to  Congress,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  views  and  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  it." — 
Tbe  disposal  of  the  public  lands  granted 
by  several  individual  states  to  the  Union 
for  expenses  of  the  war,  is  recommended 
us  a  national  good.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  speedy  settlement  of  these  lands 
constitutes  the  true  interest  of  the  re- 
public.    The  wealth  and  strength  of  a 
country  are  its  population,  and  tbe  best 
]>art  of  that  population  arc  the  cultivators 


of  tbe  soil.  Independent  [farmers  are 
every  where  the  basis  of  society  and 
true  friends  of  liberty."  Tbe  success- 
ful termination  of  the  war  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  is  fresh  matter  of 
congratulation.  Tbe  conclusion  of  the 
message  is  forcible. — **  In  regard  to  most 
of  our  great  interests,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  as  just  starting  in  our  career, 
and,  after  a  salutary  experience,  about  to 
fix  on  a  permanent  basis  the  policy  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people  and  facilitate  their  progress 
towards  the  most  complete  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty.  Limited  to  a  general  super- 
intending power  to  maintain  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  prescribed  laws 
on  a  few  subjects  of  general  interest,  not 
calculated  to  restrict  human  liberty,  but 
to  enforce  human  rights,  this  government 
will  find  its  strength  and  its  glory  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  these  plain  and 
simple  duties.  Relieved  by  its  protect- 
ing shield  from  the  fear  of  war  and  the 
apprehension  of  oppression,  the  free  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens,  aided  by  the  state 
sovereignties,  will  work  out  improve- 
ments and  ameliorations  which  cannot 
fail  to  demonstrate  that  tbe  great  truth 
that  the  people  can  govern  themselves  is 
not  only  realized  in  our  example,  but  that 
it  is  done  by  a  machinery  in  government 
so  simple  and  economical  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt." 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
United  States  is  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars.  The  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
the  national  debt,  is  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  six 
millions  of  dollars.  The  public  debt 
amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  to 
seven  millions  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dollars,  which,  by  the 
31st  of  December  next,  it  is  calculated 
will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  debt  is 
in  fact  nominal,  as  the  bank  shares  pay  to 
tbe  treasury  more  than  is  required  for  the 
interest  of  the  debt.  The  remainder  of 
Mr.  Mc Lane's  c'  ^  report  t»>  Congrws 
advises  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the 
expenditure— to  confine  it,  indeed,  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars;  and  to  do  this  by  tak- 
ing off  six  millions  a  year  of  duties,  part  of 
which  is  to  go  to  the  encouragement  of 
American  enterprise.  He  advises  a  con- 
ciliatory alteration  in  the  taniF 
tions. 

Tbe  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in 
an  address  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
member  of  the  American  Union,  de- 
clares that  44  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  general  Government  to  coerce  them  in 
any  manner  to  submission  to  the  obnox- 
ious Tariff  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  Union;"  and  that  "the  people  of  this 
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State  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves 
absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
maintain  or  preserve  their  political  con- 
nexion with  the  people  of  the  other 
States;  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  government,  and  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  sove- 
reign and  independent  States  have  a  right 
to  do." 

The  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  last  census,  is  over 
twelve  millions ;  and  the  increase  in  1831, 
including  the  negroes  and  the  emigrants, 
exceeded  500,000  souls;  so  that  at  the 
same  rate  the  country  might  have,  in  25 

J'ears,  a  population  of  turenty-tive  mil- 
ions.  The  emigration  of  this  year  to 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  has  not  been  so 
great  as  the  last,  but  thousands  of  emi- 
grants have  spread  from  Canada  through 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
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particularly  through  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan, which  is  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
state  next  year. 

ASIA. 

Navigation  of  the  Euphrates  —  A  valu  - 
able  report  has  lately  been  inaue  to  G  o- 
vernment,  by  an  intelligent  and  scientific 
officer,  on  the  practicability  of  a  commu- 
nication with  Bombay  by  the  Euphrates 
within  forty  days.  The  proposed  route 
is  by  steam  to  Iskenderoon,  thence  to  Bir 
on  the  Euphrates,  by  the  usual  caravans, 
and  from  Bir  down  the  river  to  Bombay  by 
steam.  Captain  Chesney  twice  descended 
the  Euphrates  into  the  Persian  Gulph  on 
a  mere  raft,  and  his  valuable  Hydrogra- 
phical  Survey  of  that  river  from  Bir  to 
the  Persian  Gulph,  made  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Government. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  water — the  only  well  in  the  vicinity  being 

Bank  of  England  Charter  contains  seve-  goon  pumped  dry.    At  about  one,  the 

ral  returns  worth  noticing.    The  value  of  roof  having  fallen  in,  the  fire  abated 

the    Bank    premises  is  estimated    at  and,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  tire- 

1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  net  profit  of  men,  the  chancel  and  tower  were  saved, 

the  Bank  last  year  was  1,189,627/.,  sub-  The  mansion  of  Thomas  Rider,  Esq. 

jeet,  however,  to  the  deduction  for  in-  M.  P.  was  in  imminent  danger,  as  a  range 

terest  on  the  capital  stock.    The  annual  of  stabling,  built  of  timber,  runs  within  a 


expense  of  managing  the  National  Debt 
appears  to  be  about  170,000/.  The  branch 
banks  cost  the  parent  establishment  nearly 
35,000/.  a-year.  The  amount  of  bills 
under  discount  is  from  three  to  lour  mil- 
lions per  month,  and  the  annual  loss 
from  that  business  is  about  31,000/. 
The  foreign  loans   contracted  during 


few  feet  of  the  church.  Luckily  none  of 
the  buildings  were  thatched,  and  the  rain 
which  had  recently  fallen  so  plenteously 
had  saturated  the  loose  straw  in  the  yards. 
The  church  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  ailes,  a  low  square  tower  in  the 
centre  and  two  chancels,  one  of  them  a 
private  chapel  belonging  to  Mr.  Rider. 


the  last  ten  years  exceed  fifty-seven  The  tablets  and  monumental  inscriptions 
millions,  upon  one-half  of  which  no  re-  belonging  to  the  Alchorn  and  Savage 
turn  whatever  has  been  made  for  princi-  families,  and  several  others  in  the  nave, 
pal  or  interest.  The  number  of  licenses  were  totally  destroyed.  Those  of  Mr. 
taken  out  by  the  country  bankers  last  year  Rider's  family,  the  Bam  bams,  Rush  tons, 
was  639:  in  181*  the  number  was  950;  Dacrcs,  &c,  received  but  slight  injury; 
and  since  then  the  decrease  has  been  gra-  and  the  superb  monument  of  Sir  Chris- 
dual.  It  also  appears  that  5*87  com  mis-  topher  Powell,  Bart,  and  the  series  of 
sions  of  bankrupt  have  been  issued  that  family  in  the  chancel,  have  been 
against  country  bankers  during  the  last  wholly  preserved.  The  parish  registers, 
twenty  years.  which  commenced  in  1560,  have  escaped. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  Dec.  30,  about  Dec.  30.    At  a  meeting  of  the  occu- 

10  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  church  of  piers  and  owners  of  land  in  the  parish  of 

Boughton  Monchelsca,  Kent,  which  nearly  Athurnt,  Kent,  to  petition  Parliament  on 

destroyed  the  whole  of  that  edifice.    The  the  subject  of  Tithes,  W.  Camlield,  Esq., 

accident  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  of  Burrswood,  having  been  voted  into 


the  chair,  said,  as  agriculturists  they  were 
all  aware  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
present  mode  of  remunerating  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church.  He  then  read 
a  petition,  (which  was  unanimously 
adopted,)  the  substance  of  which 


one  of  the  tines  communicating  with 
some  of  the  timbers  of  the  vestry.  At  1 1 
the  interior  of  the  church  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  furnace,  and  the 
flames  bursting  through  the  beautiful 
tracery  of  the  gothic  windows  produced 

an  effect  not  to  be  described.    Shortly    that,  by  the  operation  and  consequences 

after  this  the  roof,  which  burnt  by  peace-    of  the  present  tithe  system  the  land  was 

meal,  presented  various  lines  of  light—  kept  uncultivated,  and  labourers  unem- 
the  sides  having  the  appearance  of  fes-  ployed ;  heart-burnings  were  created  be- 
toons  of  lamps.  The  engines  never  tween  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners- 
having  more  than  ten  minutes  supply  of    and  perpetual  hostility  was  raised  among 
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Dissenter*  in  being  forced  to  make  a 
direct  contribution  to  a  church  with  which 
they  had  no  communion. 

An  address  from  the  Clcrpy  of  the 
Diocese  ha*  lieen  presented  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  on  the  existing  agitated  state 
of  society,  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
National  Church ;  in  which  they  declare 
that  no  changes  which  may  take  place  in 
its  temporal  arrangements  will,  in  any 
degree,  weaken  their  attachment  to  it: 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  nation  in  general,  and  to  secure  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  its  own 
members  in  particular. 

Dec.  30.  A  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan- 
sea. A  correspondent  thus  describes 
the  effect:—"  I  was  in  my  garden,  and  at 
20  minutes  past  8  o'clock  I  heard  a  noise 
like  the  distant  firing  of  heavy  artillery, 
which  came  booming  from  S.  W.  by  W. ; 
in  about  two  or  three  seconds  it  was 
succeeded  by  about  four  violent  vibratory 
motions,  which  continued  altogether  from 
a  second  to  a  second  and  a  half;  and  passed 
on  in  a  direction  N.  E.  by  E.,  the  sound 
apparently  preceding  the  shock.  As  there 
was  no  obstacle  for  several  miles,  it  was 
distinctly  heard  passing  in  that  direction 
for  several  seconds  after  the  shock  had 
ceased.  The  motion  seemed  to  be  that 
of  a  wave  extending  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.E. 
direction,  and  passing  from  S.  W.  by  W. 
to  N.E.  by  E.  Its  effects  were  very  con- 
siderable; I  felt  myself  shaken  to  and 
fro  several  times." 

Lundy  Itland. — Lieutenants  Denbam 
and  Robinson,  R.N.  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  surveying  the 
Bristol  Channel,  have  terminated  their 
labours.  They  have  discovered  that 
Lundy  Island,  which  has  hitherto  been 
abandoned  entirely  to  a  few  pilow  and 
fishing  boats,  possesses  a  good  roadstead, 
where  a  considerable  fleet  might  ride 
securely  in  westerly  gales.     This  may 

Srevent  the  necessity  of  vessels  outward- 
oundj  when  meeting  in  an  adverse  wind, 
running  back  upon  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Wales,  or  returning  over  the  formidable 
bar  of  Bideford  and  Barnstaple.  To 
tuneteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, Lundy,  although  so  near  home,  is  a 
perfect  terra  incognita.  The  island  \a 
situated  in  the  channel,  about  midway 
between  Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
and  although  five  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  we  believe  its  only  inhabitants 
are  the  inmates  of  a  solitary  Tarm-house 
and  the  keepers  of  the  light  houses.  It 
is  encompassed  by  inaccessible  rocks, 
liaving  but  one  entrance,  where  scarcely 
two  persons  can  pass  abreast.  It  would 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
ah  old  chronicle,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  it  was  fortified :—"  In  the 


year  1238,  William  de  Marisco,  who,  by 
evil  practices,  thought  to  have  slayne  the 
King  in  his  bed-chamber  at  Woodstock, 
being  apprehended,  escaped,  and  iortiiied 
the  island  of  Lundy,  in  the  channel  of 
Bristolle,  doing  much  mischicfe  by  pira- 
cie,  but  was  not  long  after  taken,  with  16 
of  his  accomplices,  and  executed  in  Lon- 
don." Lundy  Island  has  lately  had  ex- 
cellent light  houses  erected  upon  it,  and 
is  likely  to  become  of  more  importance 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  a  valua- 
ble silver  and  copper  mine.  It  was  for- 
merly the  property  of  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren ;  but,  being  considered  of  little 
value,  it  was  sold  for  a  trifle,  and  lias 
since  frequently  changed  owners,  till  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  present  fortu- 
nate possessors,  who  will,  it  is  said,  realize 
at  least  12,000/.  a  year  by  the  mines  alone. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
LADY  CHAPEL 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  a  con- 
stant correspondent  of  ours  on  subjects 
connected  with  our  national  history  and 
antiquities  first  called  the  public  atten- 
tion towards  the  proposed  mutilation  of 
certain  portions  of  St.  Saviour's  Church.* 

On  the  28th  of  January  last,  the  public 
meeting  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern  tvas 
held,  which  extended  its  conservative  pro- 
tection in  the  most  effectual  way  to  that 
elegant  feature  of  the  building,  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

On  just  that  day  six  months,  the  first 
stone  of  the  restoration  work  was  laid, 
as  reported  in  our  present  vol.  pt.  i.  p.  257. 
We  have  now  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
seeing  this  public-spirited  undertaking  in 
rapid  progress  towards  its  completion; 
the  two  tiers  of  long  elegant  lancet  win- 
dows are  finished,  and  but  a  few  stones  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  facade. 
Already  is  the  whole  work  covered  in,  and 
four  high-pointed  gables  demonstrate  how 
necessary,  above  all  things,  it  is  to  pre- 
serve that  important  feature  in  building* 
of  the  early  period  of  the  pointed  style. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
perspective  view  of  the  lower  range  of 
w  indows  from  the  interior  of  the  chapel — 
the  light  insalated  pillars  by  which  they 
are  divided,  the  dog-tooth  and  quatrefou 
mouldings,  form  a  combination  to  the  eye 
of  taste,  truly  delightful.  The  destruc- 
tives must  be  now  convinced  of  the  good 
sense,  discrimination,  and  foresight,  which 
has  regulated  the  measures  of  the  conser- 
vatives— a  matchless  specimen  of  our  an- 
cient national  architecture  has  been  resus- 
citated in  pristine  splendour  to  adorn  the 
southern  approach  of  the  new  London 
bridge ;  a  spacious  opening  has  been  se- 
cured, from  which  it  may  be  viewed ;  and 
the  respectable  modern  buildings  that 


•  See  vol.    ot.  i.  p.  10a 
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flank  the  vista  perfect  the  general  picture, 
when,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
correspondent  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
shall  we  see  44  the  unroofed  nave,  open  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  to  sapping  damps  and 
dislocating  frosts,"  in  progress  towards 
similar  restoration?  This  is  a  consum- 
mation to  which  we  trust  the  efforts  for 
the  Lady  Chapel  have  only  been  a  pre- 
lude ;  an  object  worthy  of  the  most  zea- 
lous and  redoubled  efforts  of  every  indivi- 
dual who  contributed  towards  the  recon- 
struction of  that  edifice,  of  the  Society  of 


Antiquaries  as  a  body,  of  the  government 
as  fostering  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  our 
countrymen  at  large.  York  Minster  has 
arisen  phoenix-like  from  the  flamcS,  the 
fall  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church  is 
arrested,  and  shall  one  half  of  the  noblest 
parochial  fane  which  adorns  the  metropo- 
lis sink  in  shapeless  ruin  to  the  dust, 
leaving  the  remainder  an  unfinished  and 
imperfect  monument  of  what  the  whole 
once  was ! — We  trust  this  national  reflec- 
tion and  disgrace  will  be  averted,  while  it 
is  yet  time. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

APPOINTED  TO  MEET  J  AN.  29,  1833.* 


AU  those  places  marked  thus  *,  being  forty -1  wo  in 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  Members,  they  are 
they  stood  on  the  poll  at  the  time  of  election. 


are  newly-created  Boroughs, 
to 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Abingdoa— T.  Duffield. 
Alban's,  St  —Sir  F.  Vincent.  H.  G.  Ward. 
Andover—  H.  A.  W.  Fallowed,  R.EJwall. 
Anglesey — Sir  K.  Bulkelev. 
Arundel— Lord  D.  C.  Stuart. 
Ashburtoo— W.  S.  Poyata. 
•Ashton— O.  Williamit. 
Aylesbury.— W.  Rickford,  IF.  Haamcr. 
Banbury — H.  W.Tanered. 
Barnstaple — J.  P.  B.  Chichester, 
Bath — Major  Gen.  C.  Palmer,  J.  A. 
Beaumaris— P.  Paget. 

Bedfordshire— Lord  C.  J.  P.  Russell,  W.  Stuart. 
Bedford— W.  H.  Whitbread,  8.  Crawley. 
Berkshire — R.  Palmer,    H.  Throckmorton,  J. 
Walter. 

Berwick— Sir  JL  Donkin,  Sir  F.  Blake. 
Beverley — Hon.  C.  Langd«le,  H. 
Bewdley— 8ir  T.  Winningtoa. 
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•Blackburn—  W.  Fielden,  W.  Turner. 

Bodmin— W.  Peter,  S.  T.  Spry. 

•Bolton — R.  Torrens,  W.  Boiling. 

Boston— J.  Wilks.  B.  Handley. 

Breconshire — T.  Wood. 

Brecon — J.  L.  V.  Watkina. 

•Bradford— E.  C.  Lister,  J.  Hardy. 

Bridgnorth— R.  Pigot,T.  C.  Whitmore. 

Bridgwater— C.  K.  K.  Tynte,  W.  Tayleur. 

Br  id  port — H.  Warbortoe,  W.  Romilly. 

•Brighton— I.  N.  Wigney,  G.  Paifbfull. 

Bristol— Sir  R.  Vyvyao.  J.  E.  Baiilte. 

Bucks  (county }— Marquis  of  Chandos,  J.  Smith, 

O.  N.  Dashwood. 
Buckingham— Sir  T.  Fremantle,  8ir  H.  Verney. 
Bury  St.  Edmnnd  s—  Ld.C.Fitaroy,  Ld.Jeimya. 
•Bury  (Lancashire)— R.  Walker. 
Calne— Bart  of  Kerry. 

Cambridgsh.— C.  P.  Yorke,  R.G.Townley,  J.  W. 
Childer*. 

Cambridge  University— Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn, 

Right  Hon.  C.  M.  8uttnn. 
Cambridge  Town — Kt.  Hon.  T.  8.  Rice,  G.  Pryme. 
Canterbury — Hon.  R.  Watson,  Lord  Fordwich. 
Cardiff — J.  Nicholl,  Jun.  LL.D. 
.Cardiganshire—  W.  E.  Powell. 


.Tre*. 


Cardigan— P.  Pryse. 
Carlisle — P.  H.  Howard,  W.  Jamet. 
Carmarthensh. — Hob. G.  R.  Trevor,  E.  H.  Adams. 
Carmarthen— Hon.  W.  H.  Yeivertoa. 
Carnarvonshire — T.  A.  Smith. 
Carnarvon-Sir  C.  Paget. 
•Chatham— W.  L.  M-berly. 
•Cheltenham— Hon.  C  F.  Berkeley. 
Cheshire  (N.) — E.  J.  Stanley,  W.  T.  Egertoa. 
Cheshire  (S.>— Earl  Grosvenor,  G.  Wilbraham. 
Chester — Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  J.  Jervia. 
Chichester — Lord  A.  Le  unnx,  J.  A*  Smith. 
Chippenham— J.  Neeld,  W  H.  F. 
Chnstchurch— G.  W.  T-ppa. 
Cirencester— Lord  Apsky,  J. 
Clitheroe — J.  Fort. 

Cockermouth — F.  L.  Dykes,  H.  Aglionby. 
Colcheter — D  W.  Harvey,  H  Sanderson. 
Cornwall  (E.) — Sir  W.  Molesworth,  W.  L.  8. 
lawney. 

Cornwall  (W.)— E.W.W.  Pcndarves,  Sir  C.Lemon. 
Coventry— B.  Ell  ice,  H.  L.  Bulwer. 
Cricklade—  R.  Gordon,  T.  Calley 
Cumberland  (E.)— Sir  J.  Graham,  W.  Bramire. 
Cumberland (VV.>— Lord  Lowther,  E.  Stanley. 
Dartmouth — Colonel  Seal*. 

Denbighshire— Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  R.  M.  Biddutpli. 
Denbigh — J.  Maddocks. 
Derbysh.  (N.>— Lord  Cavendish,  T.  Gisborne. 
Derbysh.  (S.>— Hon.  G.  J.  V.  Vernon,  Lord  Wa- 
terpark. 

Dcrby-r-H.  F.  Cavendish.  E.  Sirutt. 
Devises — W.  Locke,  M.  Gore. 
Devonsh.  (N.)— Hoa.N.  Fellowe*.  Vis.  Ebr  ngtod. 
Devonah.  (S.)-Lord  J  Russell.  J.  Baited. 
aDcvonport— Sir  G.  Grey,  Sir  E.  Cr  J 
Dorchester — R.  Williams,  Hon.  H. 
Dorsetshire — Lord  Ashley,  W.  J. 

W.  F.  Ponsonby. 
Dover— Right  Hon.  C.  P. 
Droitwich — J.  H.  H.  Foley. 
•Dudley— Sir  J.  Campbell,  Solicitor-general. 
Durham (N.)—H.  Umbton,  Sir  H.  Williamson. 
Durham  (».>-J-  J.  Bowes. 

Durham  (City)— W.  R.  C.  Chaytor,  W.  Harlaad. 
E*«x  (N.)— Sir  J.  TyreU,  A.  Baring. 
Essex  (S  y~ R.  W.  H.  Dare,  SirT.  Lenr 
Evesham— Sir  C.  Cockerell,  T.  Hudson. 


•  Of  the  three  political  parties  into  which  the  new  House  of  Commons  may  be  divided,  the  Whig, 
or  supporters  of  the  present  Administration  and  the  Reform  Bill,  have  the  preponderance b>  a  Urge 
majority.  The  Tories,  or  Conservative*,  -re  the  neat  in  strength  and  the  R-dicals  are  In  a  Wf**' 
able minority.  U  is  esumated  tliat  Uiere  aie  for  England  and  Wales  385  Rtformen  and  1 1>C  on 
ZtiSZ  Likiat,.  total  of  MX);  for  Scotland  41  ™°™<'»«>^~*5  U.S  t^rfX 
m  Reformers,  of  whom  38  are  for  repealing  the  Union,  and  «5  Conservatives  j  the  grand  « 


whole  House  being  658,  the  same  »s  the  last 

Gewt.  Mag.  S»ppl.  CI  J.  Paut  II. 
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Exeter— J.  W.  Bullcr,  E.  Divett. 
Eye — Sir  E.  Kerh»oo. 

•Finsbury — Right  Hon.  R.  Grant,  Serj.  Spankie. 
Flintshire — Hon.  E.  M.  L.  Mostyn. 
Flint— Sir  S.  Olynoe. 
•Frome— T.  Sheppard. 
•Gateshead — C.  Rippoo. 

Glamorganshire— C.  R.  M.Talbot,  J.  Dillwyn. 
Gloucestershire  (E.>— Sir  B.  W.  Guise,  Hon.  II. 
More  ton. 

Gloucestershire  (W.)— Hoo.  G.  Berkeley,  Hon.  A. 
Moretou. 

Gloucester— Hon.  M.  Berkeley,  J.  Phillpotts. 
Grantham — A.  G.  Talmarsh.  G.  E.  Weiby. 
•Greenwich— Capl.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas,  E.  G.  Bar. 
nard. 

Grimsby— W.  Maxfirld. 
Guildford-^).  Mangles,  C.  B.  Wall. 
•Halifax— R.  Knggs,  jun.,C.  Wood. 
Hampshire  (N.) — C  8.  Lefevre,  J.  W.  Scott. 
Hampsh.  (S.) — Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  G  Staunton. 
Harwich — Right  Hoo.  J.  C.  llerr.es,  C.  Tower, 
Hastings — F.  North,  J.  A.  Wane. 
Haverfordwest— Sir  R.  B.  P.  Philipps. 
Ifelston — S.  L.  Fox. 

Hcrefordah  — Sir  H.  Price,  K.  Hoskins, E.T.  Foley. 
Hereford— E.  B  C  ive,  R.  Biddulph. 
Ileitfordshlre— Sir  J.  Sebright,  N.Calvert,  Lord 

Grinuton. 

Hertford — Viaeount  Ingestre,  Viscount  Malion. 
Honiton— Lord  Villiers.  E.  R.Todd. 
Horsham — R.  II.  Hurst. 
•Huddersficld — L.  Fentnn. 

Huntingdonah. — Lord  Maodeville,  J.  B.  Ronprr. 
Huntingdoi.— Jon.  Ptel,  F.  Pollock. 
II) the — S.  Majonbanks. 
Ipswich — J.  Morrison,  R.  Wasoo. 
Isle  of  Wigl-t — Sir  R.  Simeon. 

Ives,  St  J.  liaise. 

•Kendal — J.  Brougham. 

Kent  (E.>— Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  J.  P.  Plumplre. 
Kent  (W.) — T.  L.  Hodge*.  T.  Rider. 
•Kidderminster — R.  Godson. 
King's  Lynn — Lord  G.  Ber.tinck,  Lord  W.  Lennox. 
Km,  -  •  11-4. i]. Hull — M.  D.  Hill.  W.  Hutt. 
Knares bo  rough — J.  Richards,  B.  Rotch. 
•Lambrtr-— Ri.  Hon.  C.  Tennyson,  B.  Hawe*.  jun. 
Lancashire  (N->— Right  Hon.  L.  0,  BisYsstqr.  J.  W. 
Patten. 

Lancashire  (S.) — G.  W.  Wood,  Lord  Molyoeux. 
Lancaster — T.  Greene,  P.  M.  Stewart. 
Launccston — Sir  H.  Ilardinge. 
•Leeds — J  Marshall,  juo.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
Leicestershire  (N.)  —  C.  M.  Plullipps,  Lord  R. 
Manners. 

Leicestershire  (8.)— H.  Halford,  E.  Dawson. 
Leicester— W.  Erans,  W.  Ellis. 
Leominster — Lord  Hoiham,  T.  Bish. 
Lewes — T.  R.  Kemp,  Sir  C.  R.  Blunt 
Lincoln  (Lindsey)— Sir  W.  Jogilby,  Hon.  C.  A. 
W.  Pelharo. 

Lincoln  (Kesteven)— II.  Ilandley.  O.J.  Heathcote. 

Lincoln  (City) — G.  F.  Heneagc,  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Li.skeard— C.  Bullcr,  jun. 

Lichfield — Sir  E.  Scott,  Sir  O.  Anson. 

Liverpool — W.  Ewart,  Lord  Sandon. 

London — G.  Grotc,  Alder'iian  Wood,  Alderman 

Waithman,  Alderman  Sir  J.  Key. 
Ludlow — Lord  Give,  E.  Romilly. 
Lyme  Regis — W.  Pinney. 
LvinmRton — Sir  H.  Neale,  J.  Stewart. 
•Macclesfield — J.  Ryle,  J.  Brocklehurst,  jun. 
Maidstone— A.  W.  Robarts,  C.  J.  Barnetl. 
Maldnn— T.  B.  Leunard,  <j.  Dick. 
Malmesbury — Lord  Andovcr. 
Malton— C.  C.  Pepys,  Hen.  W.  \V.  Till- William. 
•Manchester— M.rh  llips,  Ut.Hon.C.P.  Thomson. 
Marlborouch— Lord  E.  Bruic,  II.  B.  Raring. 
Harlow — T.  P.  Williams,  W.  R.  Clayton. 
•Maty-la  bone— E.  B.  Portman,  S  r  W.  Home. 
Mcnonrthshirr — Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan. 
•Merti.yr  Tydvil-J.  J.  Guest. 
Middlesex — J.  lluir.e,  O.  Pyng. 
Midhurst — Hon.  F.  Spencer. 
Monmou th»h . — LJ.G. Somerset,  W.  A .  Williams. 
Monmouth — B.  Hall. 

Bfcsotgoincrysh.— Right  Ho0.  C.  W.  W.  \\  yun. 


Montgomery — D.  Pugh.  • 
Morpeth — Hon.  F.  O.  Howard. 
Newark— W.  E.  Gladstone,  W.  F.  Handley. 
Newcastle  (Suffordshire)— W.  H.  Miller,  Sir  II. 
Willoughby 

Newt  astir  i.n  Tync — Sir  M.W.Ridley,  J.  Hodgson. 
Newport-J.  H.  Hawkins,  W.  H.  Ord. 
Norfolk  (E.) — W.  H.  Windham,  Hon  G.  Keppel. 
Norfolk  (W.)— Sir  W.  J.  H.  B.  I  o Ikes,  Su  J. 

Astey. 
Northallerton — J.  G.  Boss. 

Northampton  (N.) — Lord  Milton,  Lord  Bradenrll. 
Northampton  (S.>— Lord  A I  thorp,  W.  R.  Cart- 
wright. 

Northampton — R.  V.  Smith,  C.  Ross. 
Northumberland  (N.) — Viscount  Howick,  Lord 
Ossulton. 

Northumberland  (S.) — T.  W.  Beaumont,  M.  Bell. 
Norwich — Lord  Stotmont,  Sir  J.  Scarlett. 
Nottingham  (N.)— Lord  Lumley,  T.  Houldswortb. 
Nottingham  (S.) — Earlof  Lincoln,  J.  E.  DeniMn. 
Nottingham—Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Lord  Duocannou. 
•Oldham— -J.  Fielden,  W.  Cobbett. 
Oxfordshire — G.  G.  Harcourt,  R.  Weylaoc],  Lord 
Norreys. 

Oxford  (University) — Sir  R.  Inglis, T.  G.  EstcourL 
Oxford  (City)— ^1-  H.  Langston,  T.  Sionor. 
Pembrokeshire — S:r  J.  Owen. 
Pembroke— U.  O.  Owen. 
Penryn— R.  M.  Rolfe,  Lord  Tullamorr. 
Peterborough — Sir  R.  Heron,  J.  N .  Fasakerley. 
Petersfield — J.  G.  S.  Lefevre. 
Plymouth — J.  Collier,  T.  Bewea. 
Pontefract — Hon.  S.  Jerningham,  J.  Gully. 
Poole— B.  L.  Lester,  Sir  J.  Byng. 
P<  rtsmoulh — J.  B.  Carter.  F.  T.  Baring. 
Preston — P.  H.  Fleetwood,  Hon.  H.  T.  SUuley. 
Radnorshire — Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Lewis. 
Radnor — R.  Price. 
Reading— C.  F.  Palmer,  C.  Russell. 
Reiga'e — Viscount  Eutnor. 
Retford — G.  H.  Veruoo.  Lord  Newark. 
Richmond — Hon.  SirR.Dundas.IIon.  J.C.  Dundas. 
Ripon — T.  K.  Staveley,  J.  S.  Crompton.  ' 
•Rochdale — J.  Fenton. 
Rochester—  R.  Bcroal,  J.  Mills. 
Rutland— Sir  O.  Noel,  Sir  G.  Heathcote. 
Rye—  E.  B.  Curteis. 
•Sal ford — J.  Brothertoo. 
Sandwich— J.  Marryat,  Sir  E.  T.  Troubridge. 
Salisbury— W.  B.  Brodie,  W.  Wyndhara. 
Scarborough — Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Sir  G.Cayley. 
Shaftesbury— J.  Poulter. 
•Sheffield — J.  Parker,  J.  S.  Buckingham. 
Shorcham — Sir  C.  Burrell,  H.  D.  Oaring. 
Shrewsbury — Sir  J.  Hanmer,  R.  A.  Sianey. 
Shropshiie  (N.) — Sir  R.  Hill.  J.  Cotes. 
Shropshire  (S.)—  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington. 

SomerseUh.  (E.)— W.G.Langton,  W.  P.  Brigstock. 
SomerseUh.  (W.) — E.  A. Sandford,  C.  J.K.Tynte. 
Southampton — A.  Atherley,  J.  fi.  Hoy. 
•South  Shields— 11.  Ingham. 
8outh«rark — W.  Brougham,  J.  Humphery. 
Staffordshire  (N  )— Sir  A.  Moselry.E.  Bullcr. 
Suffordshire  (S.) — E.  J.  Littleton,  Sir  J.  Wrot. 
trsley. 

Stafford— W.  F.  Chetwynd.  R.  H.  Grooow. 
Stamford— Lieut.  Col.  T.  Chaplin,  G.  Finch. 
•Stockport— T.  Marsland,  J.  H.  Lloyd, 
•Stoke— -J.  Wedgwood.  J.  Davenport. 
•Stroud— W.  Hyett,  D.  Ricardo. 
Sudbury— Sir  J.  Walsh.  Rl.  Hon.  M.  A.  Taylor. 
Suffolk  (R.) — Lord  Henniker.  R.  N  .  Shawn. 
Suffolk  (W.)— C.  Tyrell,  Sir  H.  Parker. 
•Sunderland— Sir  W.  Chaytor,  Capt.  Hon.  G. 

Barrington.  % 
Surrey  (F.) — J.  T.  Briscoe,  A.  W.  Beauclerk. 
Surrey  (W.)— W.  J.  Denison.J.  Leech. 
Sussex  (»■:.)— Hon.  C.  C.  Cavendish,  H.  B.  Corteis. 
Sussex  (W  ) — Lord  J.  G.  Lennox,  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Swansea— J  H.  Vivian. 

Tamworth — Lord  C.  Townshend,  Right  Hon.  Sir 

R.  Peel. 

Tavistock — Lord  Russell,  Colonel  Fox. 
Taunton — H.  Laboucherr,  B.  T.  Bainbridge. 
Tewkesbury— C.  H.  Tracy,  J.  Martin. 
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Thetford— Lord  J.  Fitaroy,  F.  Baring. 
Think— Sir  R.  Frankland. 
Tiverton — G.  Heathcotc,  J.  Kenucdy. 
Totoes— J  Parott,  J.  Cornish. 
•Tower  Hamlets— Dr.  Lushington,  W.  Clay. 
Truro— Sir  R.  II.  Vivian,  W.  Tooke 
*Tyncmoatli — G.  F.  Young. 
*Wake6eld-D.  Oaskell. 
Wallingford— W.  S.  Blackstonc. 
sail— C.  S. 


WaUall 


I.  For»ler. 


Wareham — J.  H.  C*l  craft. 

Warwickshire  (N.>— Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot,  W.  8, 
Dugdale. 

Warwickshire  (8.) — Sir  G.Skipwith,  Sir  G.  Philips. 
Warwick— Hon.  Sir  C.  Grcville,  E.  B.  King. 
•Warrington — E.  G.  Hornby. 
Wells — N .  Lamont.  J.  L.  Lee. 
Thetford— Lord  J.  Fitaroy,  F.  Baring. 
Weniock— Hon.  C.  Forester,  J.  M.  G-iskell. 
Westbury — Sir  R.  Lopes. 

Westminster— Sir  F.  Burdctt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 

C.  Hobbouse. 
Wet  tmorcland— Lord  Low  ther.Hon  .1 1  .C .  Lnwther . 
Weymouth— Sir  F.  Johnstone,  T.  F.  Bnxton. 
•Whitby — A.  Chapman. 
•Whitehaven — M.  Attwood. 
Wigan — R.  Thicknesse.  R.  Poller. 
Wiltoo-J.  H.  Penruddocke. 
Wiltshire  (N.) — P.  Methueu,  Sir  J.  D.  Astley. 
Wiluhire  (8.)— -J.  Benett,  Hon.  S.  Heibert. 
Winchester— P.  St.  J.  Mildmay,  W.  B.  Baring. 
Windsor — J.  Ranubottnm,  Sir  S.  J.  P.  Peciicll. 
•Wolverhampton — W.  Whitmore,  R.  Fryer. 
Woodstock — M4rquis  of  Blaodford. 
Worcestershire^ E.)— W. C.  Russell, T.  II.  Cooke*. 
Worcestersh.  (W.>-Hod.  T.  H.  Foley,  Hon.  H. 

B.  Lygop. 

Worcester — T.  H.  H.  Davies,  G.  R.  Robinson. 
Wycombe— Hon.  R.  J.  Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Grey. 
Yarmouth— Lt.  Col.  Hon.  G.  Anson,  C.  E.  Rum- 
bold. 

Yorkshire  (E.) — R.  Bethell.P.  B.  Thompson. 
Yorkshire  (N.) — Hon.W.  Duncombe,  E.  8.  Cayley. 
Yorkshire  (W.)— Lord  Morpath,  G.  Strickland. 
Yoik— Hon.  E.  R.  Petre,  S  A.  Baynton. 

SCOTLAND. 

COUNTIES. 
Aberdeen— Capt.  the  Hon.  W.  Gordon. 
Argyll-^.  H.  Callander. 
Ayr— R.  A.  Oswald. 
Banff — G.  Ferguson. 
Bute — C.  Stuart. 
Berwick — C.  Majoribanks. 
Caithness — G.  Sinclair. 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross— Rear-Adm.  C.  Adam. 

Dumbarton — J.  C.  Colquhouo. 

Dumfries-^!.  Hope  Johustone. 

Edinburgh— Right  Hon.  P.  Jeffrey,  Right  Hon. 

J.  Abercromby. 
Elgin  and  Nairne — Col.  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Grant. 
Fife — Capt.  J.  Wrtnyss. 
Forfar— Hon.  D.  G.  Hallyburton. 
Haddington— J.  Balfour. 
Inverness — Right  Hon.  C.  Grant. 
Kincardine— Major  Gen.  Hon.  H.  Arbothnott. 
Kircudbright— R.  C.  Fergusaon. 
Lanai k — J.  Maxwell,  jun. 
Linlithgow— Sir  A.  Hope. 
Orkney,  &c.  (Shetland)— G.  Trail. 
Peebles — Sir  J.  Hay. 
Perth — Earl  of  Ormelie. 
Renfrew— Sir  M.  S.  Stewart. 
Ross  and  Cromarty — J.  A.  8.  Mackencic. 
Roxburgh— Capt.  Hon.  E.  Billot. 
Selkirk— R.  Pringle. 
Stirling— Vice-Adm.  Hon.  C.  Fleming. 
-R.  Macleod.jun. 
Agnew. 

BOROUGHS. 

Edinburgh — Sir  J.  H.  Dalrymplc. 
Glasgow — J.  Ewing,  J.  Oswald. 
Aberdeen — A.  Banncrman. 
Paisley — Sir  J.  Maxwell. 
Dundee— O.  Klnloch. 


Perth — L.  Oliphant. 

Leith,  &c. — J.  A.  Murray. 

Kirkwall,  Ate. — J.  Loch. 

Fortrose,  4tc.— Lieut.  Col.  J.  Raillie. 

Elgin,  ttc— Lieut  Col.  L.  A.  Hay.  jun. 


Cupar,  4te. — A.  Johnston,  jun. 
Dys<rt,  iic. — R.  Ferguson. 
Inveikeithing,  8te. — Lord  Dalmrny. 
Renfrew,  &c. — Capt.  J.  Dunlop. 
Haddington,  ice  — R.  Steuart. 
Dumfries,  See. — Lieut.- Gen.  M.  Sharpe. 
Wigton,  ice  — E  Stewart. 
Ayr,  &c— T  F.  Kennedy. 
Linlithgow,  «cc— W.D.  Oillon. 

IRELAND. 

COUNTIES. 

Antrim — J.  B.  R.  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Belfast. 
Armagh — Lord  Acheton,  W.  Verner. 
Callow— W.  Blackney,  T.  Wallace. 
Cavan— 11.  Maxwell,  J.  Young. 
Clare— Major  M'Namara,  C.  O'Brien. 
Cork— F.  O'Connor,  S.  Barry. 
Donegal— Sir  E.  Hayes,  Lt.  Col.  E.  M.Conolty. 
Down — Lord  A.  Hill,  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Dublin — C  Fitzsimon,  G.  Evans. 
Fermanagh — M.  Archdall,  Lord  Cole. 
Gal  way—James  Daly,  T.  Martin. 
Kerry — C.  O'Connell,  F.  Mullins. 
Kildarc — E.  Ruthveo,  R.  M.  O  Ferrall. 
Kilkenny— Hon.  P.  Butler,  W.  F.  Finn. 
King's  County — N  •  Fitasimon,  Lord  Oxmantowo. 
Leitrim — S.  White*  Lord  Clements. 
Limerick—  Hon.  K.H.Fitagibbon,  Hon.  S.O'Grady. 
Loodondet ry — Sir  K.  Bateson,  Capt.  T.  Jonea. 
Longford— L.  White,  J.  H.  Rorke. 
Louth— T.  Fitagerald,  R.  M.  Bellew. 
Mayo — J.  Browne,  D.  Browne, 
Meath — H.  GratUn,  M.  O'Connell. 
Monaghan — Hon.  C.  Blayney,  Serjeant  Pert  in. 
Queen's  County — Sir  C.  Coote,  P.  Laior. 
Roscommon — O'Connor  Don,  F.  French. 
Sligo— J.  E.  Cooper,  Colonel  Perceval. 
Tipperary— Hon.  C.  O  Callaghan,  R.  L.  Shell. 
Tyrone — Hon.  II.  Corry,  Sir  II.  Stewart. 
Wateiford— J.  M.  Galway,  Sir  R.  Kcane. 
Westmealh — M.  L.  Chapman,  8ir  R.  Nagle. 
Wexford— R.  S.  Carew,  H.  Lambert. 
Wicklow— J.  Grattan,  R.  Howard. 

BOROUGHS. 

Armagh — L.  Dobbin,  sen. 
At I) lone—  .1 .  Talbot,  jun. 
Bandon — W.  S.  Bernard. 
Belfast— Lord  A.  Chichester,  J.  E.  Tennant. 
Carlow— N.  A.  Vigors. 
Carrickfergus— C.  R.  Dobbs. 
Cashel — J.  Roe. 
Clonmel — D.  Ronayne. 
Coleralne — Vice-Ad'm.  Sir  J.  Beresford. 
Coik— Dr.  Baldwin,  D.  Call 
Downpatrick — J.  Maxwell. 
Drogheda— A.  C.  O'Dwyer. 
Dublin  University— T.  Lefroy,  F.  Shaw. 
Dublin— D.  O'Connell,  E.  8.  Ruthren. 
Dund.lk—W.  O'Reilly. 
Dungannon — Hon.  J.  Knox. 
Dungarvan — Hon.  G.  Lamb. 
Ennis — F.  Macnamara. 
Enniskillcn — Hon.  A.  Cole. 
Galway — A.  II.  Lynch,  L.  M'Laughlin. 
Kilkenny— R.  Sullivan. 
Kinsale— Colonel  Stawell. 
Limerick— W.  Roche.  D.  Roche. 
Lisburne— Capt.  II.  Meyncll. 
Londonderry— Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson. 
Mallow— W.  J.  Daunt. 
Newry— Lord  M.  Hill. 
Portarlington — T.  Gladstone. 
Ross  [New        H.  Talbot. 
Sligo — J.  Martin. 
Tralee— M.  O'Connell. 
Waterford— H.  W.  Barron,  W.  < 
Wcxford-C.  A.  Walker. 
Yoaghall-J.OConn.il. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette 

Dec.  lb.  Koighted  by  patent,  John  Nicoll  Ro- 
bert Cmmpbell,  •  V|[  Capt.  E.  I.  seivice.  Envoy  to 
the  Court  of  Pern*. 

Dec.  19.  Sir  E.  J.  Murrey  Macgrecor,  Bart,  to 
be  Oovcrnor  and  Commander  in  thief  of  Antigua, 
MoDUemt,  and  Bermuda.  St.  ChrUlophcr,  Ncvia, 
Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica. 

Dec.  «i.  73d  Foot,  Major  Cbas.  St.  John  Fan- 
court,  to  be  M»jof. 

Dec.  98.  60th  Foot,  Capt.  Walter  Trevelyan, 
to  be  Major.— 7 1st  Foot,  Major  Jos.  T.  Pidgeou, 
to  be  Lieut  Col.— Capt.  R.  W .  Myddleton,  to  be 
Major.— 73d  Foot,  Capt.  A.  Duke  Hamilton,  to 
be  Major.— 77th  Foot,  Major  Ja*.  Wemyss,  to  lie- 
Major.—  Unattached,  Major  Chas.  Leslie,  fjOth 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  of  Inf. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

E»  W.  Ingram,  Prtb.  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 

T.  H.  Biggs,  Whrtbourne  R.  Herefordsh. 

C.  Codd,  Lethenngselt  R.  Not  folk. 

J.  Goodman,  Kemerton  R.  co.  Gloucester. 

J.  Hawker,  Stratum  V.  Cornwall. 

A.  Neck,  Kinivkerawdl  P.  C.  Devon. 

C.  F.  Parker,  Little  Fioboroogh  P.  C.  So* 

C.  Psroiseirn,  Everton  V.  co.  Hunts. 

J.  Perkins,  Lower  Swell  V.  Wilts. 

C.  Smith,  Newton  R.  Suffolk. 

C.  smith,  Barlow  P.  C.  co.  Derby. 
T  Torre  na,  Carnalway  R.  Ireland. 

D.  W.lson,  Si.  Mary  V. 


BIRTHS. 

Lately.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Fyltou.  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bedford  Pouldeo,  a  son.  — 
At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Jelf, 
Canon  of  Christ  Cbsirch,  a  dan. 

Die.  7.  At  Taplow  Court,  the  Countess  of 
Orkney ,  a  dau.  —  u.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  EH*. 
Thackeray,  a  son.  —  17.  At  Truro,  Use  wife 
of  the  Rev.  i  s.  Carlyou,  a  dau.  —  la.  At  Bir- 
ling,  in  Kent,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nevill,  a  son.  — 
90.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grainger  Hall, 
a  dau.  —  In  Charles-st.  Berkeley  tq.  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Seymour,  a  son.  — 23.  At  Chatham,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  T.  Gallwey  R.N.  »  dau.  —  94.  At  Dart- 
mouth House,  Btackheatlt,  Lady  Barbara  Newdi. 
gale,  a  sou.  —  At  Lo'.on  Park,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart,  a  dau.  —  25.  At  the  Rec- 
tory House,  Bridport,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Symes, 
M.D.  a  son.  —  The  wif«  of  Sackville  Owynne, 
esq.  of  GUnwaoe  Park,  co.  Carmarthen,  a  son.  — 
27.  At  Bores  St.  Mary  Yiearage,  Suffolk,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Hanbury,  a  son.  —  30.  The  wife  of 
Lieut-Col.  Hely  (lata  nth  Inf.)  a  dau.  —  si. 
At  Hood  House,  Tomes,  the  wile  of  LieuL-Col. 
Hill,  C,B.  a  i 


St.  John  Lee,  the  lev.  W.  Rice  Markham,  son  of 
the  late  Adm.  Markham,  to  Elisa,  youngest  daa. 
of  the  late  Henry  Tulip,  esq. 

Latrisr.  Rev.  J.  H.  Davie*.  M.A.  to  Elisabeth 
Hart,  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  s.r  Anthony 
Hart,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  —  At  St. 
George's.  Hanover-Aquare,  tbe  Boss.  Capt.  Hope 
to  Miss  Charlotte Tollemache.  —  Edward  Vioceut 
Paul,  esq.  of  Moatpe liter  House,  Moatpelltar,  to 
Agnes  Mary  Josephine,  eldest  dao.  of  the  late 
Richard  Goodwin,  esq.  of  Kennington. 

Dec  4.  At  St.  Janus's,  Piccadilly,  the  Rev. 
G.  Chesnutt,  to  El  is.  second  dau.  of  J.  Toausasnt, 
esq.  of  Manor-house,  Fcltham,  Middles**.  — 
At  Ditton  Park,  Lord  Douglas,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Home,  to  the  Hon.  Lacy  Blix.  Mootagu,  eldest 
dau.  of  Lord  Montagu.  —  At  Shaw,  the  Rtv.  J. 
P.  Rboadcs,  to  Pluladelphia,  only  dass.  of  the 
late  Edward  Tall,  esq.  of  Donniogtoa,  Be'ks.  — 


MARRIAGES 

Sept.  IS.  At  Luffness  House,  East  Lothian,  Lord 
Henry  Francis  Charles  Ker,  second  son  of  the 
late  Marqois  of  Lothian,  to  Louisa  Dorothea, 
only  dau.  of  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Ales.  Hope,  of 
Craighalland  Waughton,  G.C.B.  —  15.  William 
Clark,  esq.  of  Belford  H-all,  Northumberland,  to 
Margaret  Bell,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  O.  Selby, 
esq.  of  Twiale  Home.  —  18.  At  St.  James's,  Fred. 
Seymour,  esq.  to  the  Lady  Augusta  Harvey,  eld- 
est dau.  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 

Oc*.  99.  The  Rev.W.  B.  Stonchoose,  Vicar  of 
Owston,  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sktpworth,  dan.  of  the 
ate  Cornelius  Saadars,  esq,  of  Ferry.  -  30.  At 


At  All  Sauls,  Mary  If  bone,  Carey  Seymour  Kay- 
vett,  esq.  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dan.  ;  al*o,  Root. 
Home,  esq.  of  Itth  Light  Dragoons,  to  Jane,  se- 


cond dan.  of  John  Wise,  eaq. 
At  St  Maiylebone  Church,  the  Rev.  R.  Apple- 
ton,  to  Mary  Ann  Rlix.  eldest  dao.  of  the  Use 
Rev.  R.  Hoblyn.  of  All  Saints,  Colrhesatr.  — 
At  St.  Pancras,  Daniel  West,  esq.  of  Egreosoab 
pUce,  New-road,  to  Jcraima-Ehs.  dau.  of  John 
Doll  man,  esq.  of  Prestbury,  Chaltanliaas.  —  At 
St  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Titus  Berry,  esq.  to 
bar  .ii  Isabella,  eldest  d  .u.  of  the  late'  R.  tru 
esq.  of  Stamford,  aud  niece  of  Archd. 
of  Salisbury.  —  8.  At  Chaxtnouth,  the  Rev 
B.  Edwards,  to  Marianne,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Hodges.  —  K>.  At  West  Ham,  Roger  Mon*> 
nier,  esq.  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  the  late  W  Stanley, 
esq.  of  Mary  land-point,  Essex.  —  ll.  At  Flad> 
bury,  co.  Worcester,  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Preen,  to  Capt.  T.  R.  Billamore.  — 
19.  At  Salcombe  Regis,  Devon,  Edw.  Vivian,  esq. 
of  Torquay,  to  Harriet,  4th  dau.  of  J.  Bacon,  esq. 
of  Siddiff.  —  At  Keootngton,  tbe  widow  of  T. 
Evance,  esq.  late  Recorder  of  Deal,  to  Mr.  J. 
Mackintosh,  the  bassoon-player  at  the  London 
theatres.  *»  IS.  At  Slreatham,  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Echalag,  rector  of  Appleby,  to  Charlotte,  dan.  of 
the  lata  R.  Lloyd,  esq.  of  AHesley,  Warwicksh. 
—  IS.  Sir  Chailes  Douglas,  Bart,  to  Miss  Dc* 
Voeux,  dau.  of  Sir  C.  Des  Vosux,  Bart,  of  India- 
▼ille.  Irel.  — At  St.  George's,  Hanover  sq.T.  J.  Ar» 
nold.  esq.  barrister  ablaw,  to  Emily-France*,  dan. 
of  P.  Const,  esq.  late  Chairman  of  the  Middlesea 
Sessions.  —  90.  At  All  Souls,  Langh am- place, 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  esq.  M.P.  of  Laeock  Abbey,  co. 
Wilts,  to  Constance,  youngest  dan.  of  F.  Muody, 
e»q.  of  Markealon,  co.  Derby.  —  AtCutlompton, 
the  Rev.  John  Norecross,  Rector  of  Pramlingham 
and  Saxlead,  Suffolk,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Selwood,  esq.  —  At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  Cluny  Macpherson,  of  Cluny  Macpher- 
son,  ch-ef  of  that  ancient  Highland  dan,  to  Sarah 
Justina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  David- 
son, esq.  of  Tullofh,  N  .R.  —  At  Langham  place, 
F.  Warde,  esq.  Capt.  R.A.  to  Annabella,  dau.  of 
tbe  late  R.  Adeane.csq.  of  Babrah am.  Cambridge. 

 23.  In  Hamilton- place.  Sir  Thos.  Somerrillc, 

Bart,  to  Lady  Maria  Conyngham,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Marquess  Copyngham.  —  24.  At  St. 
George's,  Hanover  square,  Isaac  Halse,  esq.  of 
Park-place,  St.  James's,  to  Mm  Oray,  of  Picca- 
dilly. —  97-  Sir  Thomas  Boughey,  Bart,  of  Aqua- 
late  Hall,  Salop,  to  Miss  Louisa  Giff.rd,  ofChil- 
liogton.  —  27.  At  Ryde,  Chas.  S.  Hill,  esq.  to 
Anna,  eldest  dao.  of  the  late  Dr.  Edw_ Peroral, 
of  Bath.  —  At  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  C.  Payne,  esq. 
of  Thavies-inn,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Fuge,  esq.  of  Sloane-strect.  —  99.  J.  B.  Steward. 
M.D.  of  Droitwich,  to  Horatia,  eldest  dun.  of 
Thos.  Collier,  esq.  of  Gloucester  plate,  T 
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OBITUARY. 


Bishop  op  Watf.rford. 

Xov.  15  Aged  66,  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Bonrke,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismorc ;  next 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

His  Lordship  was  born  Aprils  1767, 
the  second  son  of  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph- 
Deaue  third  Earl  of  Mayo,  and  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Meade,  Bart, 
and  sister  to  John  first  Earl  of  Clanwil- 
liam.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  iu  1790.  He  was  promoted  from 
the  Deanery  of  Ardagh  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Mayo  in  1813,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  then  conferred  upon  him  the  di- 
ploma of  his  Doctor's  degree. 

His  Lordship  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  decease. 

He  married  March  20,  1795,  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Robert 
Fowler,  Lord  Archbishop  «.»f  Dublin ;  by 
whom  he  had  one  sen  and  three  daugh- 
ters :  1.  Mildred,  married  in  Aug.  1821 
to  Robert  Uniacke,  esq.  ;  2.  Robert 
Bourke,  Esq.  who  married  in  1820  Anne- 
Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Jocelyn,  uncle  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Roden ;  and  has  issue ;  3b  Frances ; 
and  4.  Catherine,  married  in  1830  the 
Hev.  Henry  Prittie  Perry. 

•  Lady  Stafford. 

A't»t  Ik  At  Brighton,  in  her  56th 
year,  the  Right  Honourable  Frances. 
Henrietta  Lady  Stafford. 

Her  Ladyship  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter und  coheiress  of  Edward  Sulyarde, 
esq.  of  Haulcigh  Park  in  Suffolk;  and 
was  married  Dec.  24,  1799,  to  Sir  George 
William  Jerningham,  the  seventh  Baronet 
of  Cossey  iu  Norfolk,  to  whom  the  barony 
of  Stafford  was  confirmed  in  1825. 

On  the  16th  of  October  last,  Lady 
Stafford  quitted  Cossey  with  the  intention 
of  passing  two  or  three  years  abroad. 
She  made  a  visit  with  Lord  Stafford  and 
her  two  eldest  unmarried  daughters  to 
their  Majesties  at  Windsor,  where  they 
were  received  with  peculiar  kindness  and 
distinction.  On  the  22d  she  arrived  at 
Brighton,  and  was  seized  with  indis- 
position; on  the  10th  Nov.  erysipelas 
appeared,  and  she  died  on  the  night  of 
the  14th. 

Lady  Stafford  was  amongst  her  sex  the 
most  beautif  ul  in  person,  the  most  power- 
ful in  mind,  the  most  commanding,  grace- 
ful, and  attractive  in  manners.  They 
atone  who  knew  and  observed  her,  can 
imagine  the  blended  dignity  and  sweetness 


with  which  she  performed  the  courtesies 
and  the  duties  of  her  station.  She  en- 
deared herself  to  the  very  numerous  poor 
in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  the 
most  unremitting,  extensive,  nay,  unli- 
mited charity;  and  in  the  depression  of 
trade  in  Norwich,  she  was  foremost  in 
devising  means  for  its  removal. 

Her  Ladyship's  body  was  brought  to 
Cossey  for  interment  on  Monday.  Nov. 
26.  The  procession  was  joined  at  K  a  s  ton, 
by  six  mourning  coaches  and  eight  private 
carriages,  and  was  thence  accompanied  by 
a  countless  trains  of  gigs  and  other  vehicles, 
and  of  mourning  spectators  on  foot.  No 
finer  spectacle  of  a  mournful  kind  could 
be  conceived  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
procession  on  its  approach  to  the  Chapel 
across  the  western  lawn;  that  elegant 
ecclesiastical  structure,  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive west  front  of  the  hall,  the  mur- 
muring river,  the  garden,  and  the  lofty 
tower  behind,  altogether  formed  a  coup- 
d'eeii  most  striking  and  impressive,  the 
effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by  the 
dim  twilight,  and  the  universal  gloom  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  funeral  service  was  performed  on 
the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  chapel  was  thronged  to  the 
utmost.  The  corpse  reposed  in  the  cen- 
tre under  a  pall  of  crimson  velvet,  the 
Stafford  arms  being  splendidly  embroider- 
ed on  the  top,  and  Stafford  knots,  with 
gold  tassals,  at  the  four  corners ;  a  coronet 
resting  en  the  top  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
The  altar  wore  an  extremely  rich  appear- 
ance, as  the  candlesticks  had  been  regilt, 
and  the  altarcards  exchanged  for  much 
handsomer  ones,  in  broad  gut  frames.  It 
had  a  black  velvet  antependium  in  front, 
and  the  tabernacle  and  candlesticks  were 
relieved  into  full  effect  by  the  black  dra- 
pery hung  behind  and  all  round  the  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary.  All  the  furniture 
of  the  chapel,  the  seats,  and  floor,  were 
also  covered  with  black  cloth.  The  Rev. 
T.  C.  Ilusenbeth,  the  family  chaplain, 
was  assisted  by  four  other  priests ;  they 
recited  the  office  of  the  dead;  and  then 
the  former  sung  a  High  Mass,  with  deacon 
and  subdeacou  in  black  dalmatics,  the 
choir  performing  Mr.  S.  Jones's  beauti- 
fully plaintive  Requiem.  Mr.  H u sen- 
be  th  then  delivered  a  funeral  discourse, 
which  has  since  been  printed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  family. 

There  were  stationed  round  the  coffin, 
Lord  Stafford  and  three  of  his  sons,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Jcniingham,  Edward,  and 
Francis;  his  two  sons-in-law,  T.  A. 
Fraser,  esq.  and  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Pctre; 
his  four  nephews,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
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Hart.,  Mr.  Charles  Bedingfeld,  Mr. 
Felix  Bedingfeld,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Jer- 
ningham  ;  with  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  George 
Gardiner,  Mr.  Darell,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 
In  the  tribune  were  three  of  the  daughters 
of  the  deceased,  Mrs.  Eraser,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Petre,  and  the  Hon.  Isabella  Jer- 
ningham,  and  also  Dr.  Wright,  Messrs. 
Scott,  Hudson,  Bacon,  Mitchell,  and 
many  other  friends  of  the  family. 

Lady  Stafford  had  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  except  one 
of  the  latter  are  living.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham  has  married  Miss  Julia  Howard, 
a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  the 
second  son,  the  Hon.  Edward  Jerningham, 
has  married  Miss  Man*- Anne  Smvthe. 
The  eldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  1 .  A. 
Eraser,  esq.  and  the  fourth  of  the  Hon. 
R.  E.  Pttre. 

Rear- Admiral  Ballard. 

Oct.  12.  At  Bath,  aged  58,  Volant 
Vashon  Ballard,  esq.  Rear-Admiral  of 
the  Ked,  and  C.  B. 

Adm.  Ballard  was  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Admiral  Vashon,  of  whom  we  gave 
a  memoir  in  our  vol.  xcvn.  ii.  465.  When 
a  midshipman  he  accompanied  Captain 
Vancouver  on  the  laborious  and  anxious 
voyage  of  discover)'  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  in  which  he  was  absent 
from  England  about  four  years  and  nine 
months.  In  1798,  when  commanding  the 
Hobart  sloop  of  war  on  the  East  India 
station,  he  was  posted  into  the  Carysfort 
of  28  guns.  He  subsequently  commanded 
the  Jason  frigate,  Dc  Ruyter  68,  Ber- 
sebemer  50,  and  Blonde  38.  Whilst  in 
the  latter  ship  he  captured,  in  the  autumn 
of  1807,  rive  French  privateers,  the  total 
of  whose  guns  amounted  to  fifty-eight, 
and  their  men  to  515. 

Towards  the  close  of  1809,  Capt. 
Ballard  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Guadaloupe,  and,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  S.  J.  Ballard,*  assisted  in  the  de- 
struction of  two  French  frigates  in  Ance 
la  Barque,  together  with  a  heavy  battery 
by  which  they  were  defended.  The  cre- 
dit of  this  atchievement  chiefly  belonged 
to  him  and  Capt  Miller,  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  being  kept  back  by  baffling 
winds.  The  loss  of  the  Blonde  was  7 
killed  and  17  wounded.  In  the  general 
order  issued  by  Sir  George  Beckwith 
after  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  Capt. 
Ballard's  name  was  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  approbation ;  as  also  by  the  naval 
Commander-in-chief  in  his  public  letter 
announcing  the  conquest  of  the  colony. 

Capt.  Ballard  attained  the  rank  of 
Rcar-Admiral  in  1825.    He  married, 


Sept  18,  1811,  Isabella- Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Crabb,  of  Shidfield 
Lodge,  in  Hampshire,  esq.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  new  church  of  St 
Saviour,  Walcot. 

General  W.  T.  Dalrymple. 

Oct.  23.  At  his  seat  at  Chesington, 
Surrey,  aged  nearly  96,  General  William 
Tombes  Dalrymple. 

He  started  first  in  the  Navy  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life  ;  but,  his  health  being 
considered  too  delicate  for  the  sea  service, 
he  left  that  profession,  and  resumed  his 
studies,  until  the  21st  of  January  1756, 
when  he  entered  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  General  Hed- 
worth  Lambton,  then  commanding  the 
51th  (afterwards  52d)  regiment  of  foot 
In  1789,  when  Colonel  Commanding 
the  Queen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  at 
Gibraltar,  the  General  received  the  flat- 
tering appointment  of  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence;  and,  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life,  be  retained  the  esteem 
and  highly  distinguished  friendship  of  his 
present  Majesty.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  honour  of  a  visit  to  the  King  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

He  would  have  attained  the  great  age 
of  96  on  the  26th  of  November,  and 
possessed  to  the  last  all  the  attributes  of 
a  full  and  entire  intellect  He  was  in 
person  about  the  middle  size,  slender  and 
very  active,  and  through  his  long  life  en- 
health.  A  monumental  tablet  in  Chesing- 
ton church  records  the  death  of  his  wife 
joyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
in  the  following  terms :  "  To  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Dalrymple,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Dalrymple ;  who  was  born  at  Gibral- 
tar, June  20,  1753,  and  died  at  Chesing- 
ton, June  28,  1801,  aged  48  years. 

«' — .  The  exalted  mien 

Requires  not  panegyric  to  its  lame.* 

General  S.  Dalrymple. 

Oct  2.  At  P Orient  of  cholera,  aged 
72,  General  Samuel  Dalrymple;  uncle  to 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  John  Hamilton  Dalrymple, 
of  Cousland,  co.  Edinburgh,  Bart 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William 
the  third  Baronet  and  the  eldest  by  bis 
second  marriage  with  Miss  Anne  Philp. 
He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the 
3d  guards  in  1772;  and  in  1775  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  loyal  Irish 
regiment  which  was  raised  and  com- 
manded by  bis  brother,  Captain- Com- 
mandant  (afterwards  Lieut- CoL)  Wil- 
liam Dalrymple.  The  corps  immediately 
embarked  for  Jamaica  ;  in  1778  the  sub- 


•  This  officer  was  not  related,  we  believe,  to  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
although  they  were  intimate  friends.  They  both  resided  at  Bath,  and  the  Rear- Ad. 
mind  attended  the  funcrul  of  the  former;  see  a  memoir  of  Vice- Admiral  S.  J. 
Ballard,  in  our  voL  xcix.  ii.  p.  639. 
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• 

Ject  of  this  memoir  was  promoted  to  a 
Company;  he  served  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  and  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Juan's 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  year  1779, 
where  out  of  2000  soldiers  and  seamen 
employed,  only  eighteen  were  alive  after 
eighteen  months'  service.  In  1780  he 
returned  to  England  with  a  constitution 
so  impaired,  that  he  did  not  recover  for 
many  years.  Being  uncertain  whether 
the  officers  of  the  Loyal  Irish  would  have 
permanent  rank,  (which  however  they 
were  awarded  a  few  months  afterwards) 
he  purchased  in  1782  an  Ensigncy  in  the 
the  3d  guards.  He  served  the  campaign 
of  1793-4  as  Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  a 
company.  In  March  1794  he  obtained 
the  rank:  of  Lieut-  Colonel ;  he  served 
in  Ireland  in  1798,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Helder  in  1799,  and  did  duty  as 
Major.  He  attained  the  brevet  of  Colo- 
nel Jan.  1,  1800;  in  August  that  year  he 
embarked  from  Cork  for  Egypt,  where  he 
commanded  a  battalion,  and  returned  with 
it  to  Portsmouth  in  Dec.  1801. 

In  March  1804-  he  was  placed  on  the 
West  India  staff  as  Brigadier- General: 
be  was  appointed  Major- General  in  1805, 
and  2d  Major  of  the  3d  guards  in  1806. 
He  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Bowyer  to 
administer  tne  civil  government  of  Ber- 
bice,  which  he  held  until  the  arrival  of 
Lieut- Governor  Woodley  ;  afterwards  to 
the  government  of  Demerara  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Betitinck ;  and 
again,  on  tbedeath  of  Governor  Woodley 
in  Jan.  1810,  was  re-appointed  to  the 
government  of  Berbice,  which  he  held 
for  a  considerable  period.  He  received 
the  rank  of  Lieut.- General  1812,  and  of 
General  1825. 

Although  he  had  been  but  a  few  months 
resident  in  l'Orient.  the  unaffected  be- 
nignity of  bis  manners,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart,  had  attracted  towards 
him  the  warmest  attachment  and  respect 
of  every  class  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  manifestation  of  these  feelings  was 
called  forth  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree when  they  beheld  him  suddenly  full 
a  victim  to  the  prevailing  malady.  The 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  most 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  procession  was  escorted  by  a  battalion 
of  the  French  43d  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  led  by  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant- 
ColoneL  It  was  no  unmoving  sight  to 
behold  French  soldiers  assembled  as 
mourners  round  the  grave  of  n  British 
veteran  who  bad  frequently  borne  arms 
against  them.  When  the  body  had  been 
committed  to  its  last  home,  accompanied 
by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Mayor  of  l'Orient,  M.  Villcmain 
(Deputy),  pronounced  a  feeling  valedic- 
tory address. 

Gen.  Dalryraple  married  Oct  15,  1791, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Tweddcll, 


Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters; 
Hannah,  who  died  in  1826,  and  Anne, 
who  died  in  1799;  and  a  son  who  died  in 
infancy.  Having  lost  his  wife  also  May  6, 
1829,  he  married  secondly  May  10,  1831, 
Mary- Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Roper  Head,  Esq. 

Colonel  Herries. 
Nov.  6.     At  Cheltenham,  Colonel 
John  Henries,  late  commanding  the  96th 
regiment 

This  officer  was  appointed  a  cadet  on 
the  Madras  establishment  in  1791,  and 
went  to  India  in  the  following  year,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor-general 
Lord  Cornwallis,  an  Ensign  in  the  52d 
foot  He  served  with  it  at  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry  in  1793,  and,  having  pur- 
chased a  Lieutenancy  in  1 795,  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ceylon  in  1 796.  In  the 
beginning  of  1799  he  returned  with  the 
regiment  to  England;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  Captain-Lieute- 
nant in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  35th  foot, 
with  which  he  served  under  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  Holland,  and  in  Sept  of 
the  same  year  was  appointed  to  a  com- 
pany. In  1800  he  served  with  the  82d 
foot  in  the  expedition  under  Major- Gen. 
Pigott,  destined  for  the  relief  of  Genoa, 
and  which  landed  at  Minorca,  and  was 
present  at  the  blockade  and  surrender  of 
la  Valctte.  In  1805  he  served  in  Italy 
with  the  grenadier  battalion  of  his  regi- 
ment, under  Sir  J.  Craig,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Russian  and  Neapolitan  armies, 
until  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  St 
Euphemia,  and  in  the  buttle  of  Maida 
had  the  honor  to  command  the  left  com- 
pany of  the  British  line,  detached  from 
the  grenadier  battalion ;  and,  together  with 
a  company  of  the  20th  grenadiers,  sup- 
ported during  the  whole  of  the  day,  a  po- 
sition assigned  to  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1807  he  joined  the  first  battalion 
of  his  regiment  at  Messina,  and  he  served 
during  the  whole  of  that  year's  campaign 
in  Egypt ;  he  was  present  at  the  surren- 
der of  Alexandria,  and  the  siege  of  Ro- 
setta,  und  took  an  active  part  in  the  seve- 
ral action-  in  front  of  that  place,  particu- 
larly on  the  night  of  April  16,  when  he 
commanded  one  of  the  four  companies 
which  crossed  the  Nile,  and  captured  all 
the  guns,  camels,  and  equipage  of  the 
enemy.  He  returned  to  Sicily  in  Sept 
and  rejoined  the  grenadier  regiment. 

In  June  1809  Capt.  Herries  went  with 
Sir  J.  Stuart's  expedition  to  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  the 
two  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida ;  and 
he  afterwards  served  under  Major- Gen. 
Oswald  at  the  capture  of  Zante,  Cepba- 
lonia,  and  Ithica.  In  September  follow- 
ing  he  was  appointed  Major  in  his  regi- 
ment   On  the  16th  April  1910  he  was 
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present  at  the  siege  and  surrender  of  the 
island  and  fortress  of  Santa  Maura ;  in 
April  1812  be  commanded  the  battalion 
of  detachments  appointed  for  the  defence 
of  Lissa ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  he 
returned  to  England.  In  Sept.  1813  he 
was  appointed  Lieut.- Colonel  Comman- 
dant of  the  103d  foot,  w  hich  he  joined  at 
Bermuda;  and  in  July  18)4  formed  part 
of  the  expedition  against  Moose  Island 
in  North  America. 


Ma.  James  Utsbet. 

17.  At  Leamington,  aged  70, 
Jisset,  a  well-known 
in  that 
place. 

Mr.  Bisset  was  a  native  of  Perth,  but 
came  to  Birmingham  when  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  that  town,  where  be  re- 
sided for  six  and  thirty  years,  he  esta- 
blished a  Museum  and  shop  for  curio, 
cities,  which  in  18 13  be  removed  to  Lea- 
mington, where  he  had  opened  a  news- 
room and  picture-gallery  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding. His  collection  consisted  princi- 
pally of  articles  in  natural  history,  parti- 
cularly birds,  the  works  of  savage  nations, 
models  in  wax  and  rice -paste,  &c.  eVe. 
In  1814  we  find  him  styling  himself  Mo- 
deller to  his  Majesty. 

He  bad  a  remarkable  facility  in  writing 
rhymes,  a  power  which  be  put  to  con- 
stant service.  Even  his  Guides  and  Di- 
rectories presented  a  motley  appearance, 
half  prose  and  half  verse.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  his  principal  pro- 
ductions :  A  Poetic  Survey  round  Birm- 
ingham, with  a  brief  Description  of  the 
different  Curiosities  and  Manufactures  of 
the  Place,  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 
Directory,  with  the  names  and  profes- 
sions, &c  superbly  engraved  in  emble- 
matical plates,  1H00,  12mo.  Songs  on 
the  Peace,  1803.  The  Converts,  a  mo- 
ral tale,  recommending  the  practice  of 
Humanity,  fee,  1808,  8vo.  The  Patriotic 
Clarion ;  or  Britain's  Call  to  Glory :  ori- 
ginal Songs,  written  on  the  threatened 
Invasion.  Critical  Essays  on  the  drama- 
tical essays  of  the  young  Roecius;  by 
gentlemen  of  literary  talents  and  theatri- 
cal amateurs,  opposed  to  the  bypercriti- 
cisms  of  anonymous  writers ;  interspersed 
with  interesting  anecdotes,  1804,  Bir- 
mingham Directory;  with  45  copper, 
plates,  1808,  8vo.  A  Guide  to  Leaming- 
ton, 1814,  12mo.  Comic  Strictures  on 
Birmingham's  Fine  Arts  and  Convert- 
by  an  old  Townsman,  1829;  in 


Fifty-tore*  yeart  ago  T  here  Mt  mywlf  down* 
At  an  Artitl *•  apprentice  in  Birmingham  town  ; 
Half  a  century  past— Oh  how  joyous  and  cheer- 

To  wiutii  Ow  aiU  in  aoch  ! 


In  the  foregoing  catalogue  might  be 


added  (were  it  possible  to  collect  them)  a 
long  series  of  ephemeral  verses,  which 
his  loyal  and  patriotic  muse  was  conti. 
nually  pouring  forth  on  every  public  oc- 
casion, and  on  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  Shakespearian  jubilee  sat  Stratford  : 
a  few  of  which  have  been  good-naturedly 
admitted  into  tbe  pages  of  Sylvan u* 
Urban. 

The  following  characteristic  letter, 
with  winch  we  vtere  honoured  on  tne 
completion  of  our  Centenary,  will  be 
found  to  possess  much  of  toe  interest 
which  generally  belongs  to  auto-biography. 

Mr.  Usbak,  L7^Tl^ 
About  three  score  and  four  years  ago, 
when  1  was  from  three  to  five  years  of 
age,  my  sister  and  I  went  to  school  to  an 
aula*  wife,  who  had  a  penny  a  week  for 
both  our  educations,  with  a  peat  taken  by 
us  for  firing,  every  Monday  morning 
during  tbe  winter.  There  was  not  in 
the  school  a  book  amongst  about  forty 
scholars,  except  our  born-covered  alpha- 
bets, with  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  attached  to 
tbe  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  in  type 
about  half  an  inch  high.  A'  tbe  bawbees 
I  bod  gi'en  to  me,  by  my  parents  or  friends, 
very  soon  vanished  m  lettered  ginger- 
bread, marbles,  or  a  spinning  top;  and 
the  first  shilling  I  ever  had  was  laid  out  in 
two  of  Newberry's  gilt  sixpenny  histories. 
I  bad  seen  your  Magazine  on  the  book- 
shelf, but  bad  only  permission  to  look  at 
the  cuts,  and  I  thought  St.  John's  Gate 
must  be  a  grand  place,  and  you  tbe  owner 
of  it.  A  fortunate  dollar,  presented  to 
me  by  General  Elliot,  who  was  then  is 
my  native  town  of  Perth,  in  a  short  time 
put  me  in  possession  of  a  few  Gentle- 
man's Magazines  from  an  old  book-stall, 
with  a  copy  of  tbe  Siege  of  Troy,  end 
two  or  three  other  pamphlets,  with 
prints  of  General  Wolfe;  when, hastening 
home,  ( I  remember  the  time  as  if  it  were 
only  yesterday)  I  cut  out  the  print*,  and, 
with,  the  assistance  of  my  sisters,  pasted 
them  on  the  top  and  aides  of  a  press  bed ; 
and  scarcely  a  wink  of  sleep  bad  I  all  the 
night,  as  1  was  anxious  for  tbe  morning 
light  to  see  the  remains  of  some  oM 
Church,  with  its  Gothic  arches  and  tra- 
cery windows,  from  your  Magazine,  and 
to  witness  the  descent  of  the  Grecian* 
out  of  tbe  bowels  of  the  wooden  horse, 
which  they  had  left  as  a  legacy  for  tbe 
Trojans;  I  then  lay  awake  reading  your 
interesting  accounts  of  Abbies,  Churches, 
and  Palaces ;  and  next  Sabbath,  on  coming 
from  service,  I  had  my  fingers  severely 
rapped  for  having  attempted  during  tbe 
sermon  to  sketch  one  of  the  Gothic 
arches  of  St.  John's  Kirk,  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  my  mother's  book  of  Psalms. 

My  first  idea  of  being  a  gmrtfrmoR, 
in  consequence  of 
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gazine,  which  from  the  year  1771  I  began  Accept  assurances  of  respect  and  es- 

to  take  regularly,  by  the  assistance  of  teem  from  yours,  very  truly, 

pocket  money  plentifully  supplied  by  an  A  Septuagenarian. 

indulgent  uncle,  a  clergyman  (the  Rev.  P.  S.<—  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  a 

Dr.  Charles  Wilson),  who  kindly  brought  most  excellent  portrait  of  you,*  painted 

me"p.  as  large  as  life. 

In  1776  I  went  to  London,  and  after  To  Svtvanus  Vrban,  Esq. 

seeing  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  T        .          ,     .  ,      _  *A 

and  the  Tower,  my  next  object  was  St.  In  a  8ubsemjent  note  he 

John's  Gate,  to  see  the  palace  of  Mr.  "  There  has  been  no  portrait  engraved 

Urban.   I  soon  afterwards  fonnd  out  your  of  my  P,,iz>  'hough  often  asked  for  by  my 

revered  and  honoured  friend  Mr.  Nichols,  many  old  acquaintance ;  for,  although  I 

who  laughed  heartily  when  I  asked  him  bow  nave  mucu  vanity,  I  have  never  been  so 

you  was.    He  showed  me  great  civility,  conceited  as  to  make  a  show  of  myself, 

and  through  his  medium  I  had  a  peep  at  -Almost  all  the  artists  with  whom  1  have 

that  giant  of  literature  the  celebrated  Dr.  been  acquainted,  have  at  different  times 

Johnson.  taken  sketches  of  me,  and  I  have  nu- 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  of  my  nierous  likenesses  from  30  to  the  age  of 

reminiscences ;  and  my  chief  motive  for  ^  ^  vcrv  tfrea'  resemblances  at  the  dif- 

writing  at  present,  is  to  congratulate  you  ferent  periods,  but  few  exactly  alike, 

on  your  Centenary,  and  the  honours  you  The  best  was  taken  wi'h  mv  back  t0  th* 

have  obtained  through  such  a  long  period,  artist,  and  not  a  single  feature  *ecny  yet 

and  I  most  heartily  wish  you  a  prolongs-  every  body  knew  it  at  sight.  Likenesses 

tion  of  more  centuries,  with  ever  bloom.  do  not  consist  in  features,  but  in  figure; 

ing  laurels.    I  write  now  in  my  three-  al,d»  »f  a  correct  sketch  is  made,  I  would 

score  and  tenth  year,  and  the  chief  pur-  be  bound  to  tell  any  of  my  acquaintance, 

port  of  my  scrawl  is  to  say,  that  I  have  even  if  the  face  was  entirely  hid,  or  a 

taken  in  a  great  variety  of  periodical  mask  Pu'  over  it,  if  I  could  only  see  the 

works  during  my  life,  but  I  assure  you  shoulders. 

that,  upon  the  whole,  I  never  have  found  "  Leamington  is  a  wonderfully  increas- 
in  any,  more  general  information  or  more  mS  place;  but  you  will  sympathise  with 
amusement  than  in  your  Magazine.  mc  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  upwards 
Whilst  at  my  public  establishments  for  °f  200'-  per  annum  of  untenanted  houses, 
upwards  of  five-and- twenty  years,  I  took  There  was  not  a  single  newspaper  taken 
in  double  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  in* i»  'he  place,  till  I  came  and  establish- 
Magazine,  whilst  of  other  periodical  works  ed  public  rooms  here.  Though  I  have 
1^  deemed  one  set  sufficient,  my  friend  now  heen  twenty  years  in  the  town,  and 
.Urban  being  always  in  great  request,  heen  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  tended  to  land  from  500/.  to  20,000/.  the  acre,  I 
give  me  a  taste  for  the  tine  arts,  in  which  have  never  sold  51.  worth  of  pictures  to 
I  have  expended  many  thousands  of  ol,e  of  the  landholders  in  the  neighbour- 
pounds.  It  was  the  first  work  in  which  hood.  Building  land  is  now  letting  at 
I  ever  dared  to  solicit  a  place  amongst  the  above  price." 
the  Khymsters  of  the  day,  and  I  acknow-  vr  n  * 
ledge  gratefully  that  I  felt  very  proud  *,88ct  "'T™0™  and.  aTnU8,nfir 
when  first  I  found  my  name  in  print,  in  ?lla  ,fi«°J1on;»  to  a  ^position  ever 
your  Poet's  comer.  In  no  other  publi-  ^.veIv  and  desirous  to  please,  procured 
cation  have  I  seen  so  many  of  my  friends'  .m  lhc  e,8Icem  hls  ne,&hbours  and 
names  as  in  that  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma-  vmton-.  H,s  mind  ™  ever  actlve  ,n 
gazine— it  might  seem  invidious  to  enu-  8U^snn?  V*&hc  improvements,  or  in  in- 
merate  a  few,  and  if  I  were  to  allude  to  W»"  .«P»8™n»^.  ™™>  g« 
them  all,  I  might  fill  some  pages  'hough  m,rth  hllantJ  Lof  fne"ds'  Hc, 
I  cannot  omit  the  names  of  my  old  friend  Was  a  student  of  the  arts»  and  executed 
the  late  William  Hutton  of  facetious  me-  80-me  and  rollected  many  paintings  of  ce- 


-->.    i  am  now  nap-    .  .  „  ...   °       .  . — '  —  — . — 

pily  restored;  but,  fearing  that  I  miirht  intelligent  and  amusing  compamon, 

again  a*  suddenly  be  afflicted,  I  embrace  8n          !°  f[ic"d'  ™d  a  Ubend  and 

the  opportunity  of  a  friend  s  going  to  US<£!l  Pbj^'hropist. 

town  to  enclose  this,  and  to  assure  you  Mr.  Burets  pictures  were  offered  for 

that  1  still  take  in  your  Magazine,  and  •  An  undoubted  portrait  of  Edward 

fUZZuZ!  \H\C&C  l,,tereJ;t  «h«  Bperche-  Gave,  the  first  mortal  representative  of 

iryoA'ss^^01  the*creen  asnyaTucUrban' with  *****  s- u- 
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rale  by  auction  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  and  were  thus  disposed  of  on  the 
day  succeeding  his  funeral. 

In  1791  Mr.  Bisset  belonged  to  a  club 
of  twelve  companions  in  Birmingham, 
who  agreed  to  have  their  portraits  taken 
as  a  conversation  piece  by  a  Prussian 
artist  named  Eckstein.  The  history  of 
the  picture  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Bisset,  in 
our  number  for  March  1829,  p.  281,  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Vuux, 
esq.  one  of  the  twelve.  As  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  death  of  Major  Wilkes,  we 
presume  the  painting  has  now,  pursuant 
to  the  tontine  agreement,  become  the  pro- 
perty of  that  gentleman,  as  the  last  sur- 
vivor. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  WaKefield. 

Sept.  12.  At  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Head,  Albion  Hill,  Ipswich,  in  her  82d 
year,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield. 

This  clever  and  benevolent  woman  was 
born  at  Tottenham,  Jan.  31,  1751,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Duniel  Bell,  late  of 
Stamford  Hill,  and  Catharine  Barclay, 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Barclay,  who  wrote  the  famous  "  Apology 
for  the  Quakers."  On  the  3d  of  Jan. 
1771  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward 
Wakefield,  merchant  of  London.  Born 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  she 
remained  in  it  from  principle.  She  was 
the  founder  of  the  Frugality  Banks,  the 
first  of  the  Savings*  Banks,  and  also  a 
warm  promoter  of  Lying-in  Charities. 
In  her  efforts  to  improve  the  rising  gene- 
ration, by  the  publication  of  useful  books 
for  their  perusal,  she  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  tne  titles  of  her  productions  were 
as  follow:  Juvenile  Anecdotes  founded 
on  facts,  1795.  Leisure  Hours,  or  enter- 
taining Dialogues.  2  vols.  1796.  An 
Introduction  to  Botany,  in  a  series  of 
letters.  1796.  Mental  Improvement.  3 
vols.  1797.  Retiections  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Female  Sex,  with  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement.  179S.  The 
Juvenile  Travellers.  1801.  A  familiar 
Tour  through  the  British  Empire.  1804. 
Domestic  Recreation,  or  Dialogues  illus- 
trative of  natural  and  scientific  subjects. 
1805.  Excursions  in  North  America. 
1800.  Sketches  of  Human  Manners, 
delineated  in  stories  illustrative  of  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  world.  1807.  Variety,  or 
Selections  of  Anecdotes  and  curious 
Facts.  1809.  Perambulations  in  London 
audits  Environs.  1810.  Instinct  displayed, 
or  facts  exemplifying  the  sagacity  of  va- 
rious species  of  animals.  1811.  The 
Traveller  in  Africa.  1814. 

In  her  private  character,  whether  as  a 
daughter,  wife,  mother,  or  grand-mother, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  was  exemplary;  in  her 
disposition,  remarkably  calm  and  cheerful, 
bearing  with  great  patience  an  accumula- 


tion of  extreme  bodily  suffering :  indeed, 
her  whole  conduct  discovered  an  energy, 
philosophy,  meekness,  and  resignation, 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  She  bad  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Ed- 
ward Wakefield,  Esq.  the  elder  son,  was 
the  author  of  a  statistical  Account  of 
Ireland,  published  in  4to.  1812;  and 
Daniel  Wakefield,  Esq.  the  vounger,  is 
the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  agri- 
cultural and  political  economy.  Among 
her  numerous  relatives,  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Wakefield  had  the  happiness  of  reckoning 
Mrs.  Fry,  to  whom  she  was  aunt. 

Miss  E.  I.  Spence. 

July  27.  At  Chelsea,  aged  64,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence. 

Miss  Spence  was  the  only  child  of  Dr. 
Spence,  a  physician  resident  at  Durham, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  For- 
dyce.  She  early  became  an  orphan,  and 
then  repaired  to  London  to  lire  with  an 
uncle  and  aunt ;  but,  they  dying  also  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  she  was  left 
completely  alone.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
she  had  already  commenced  to  write 
minor  essays  for  the  press ;  and,  when 
the  means  derived  from  this  source  be- 
came really  an  object  to  her,  a  friend  who 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  London,  introduced  her 
larger  works  to  the  public  Their  titles 
were  as  follow :  Helen  Sinclair.  2  vols. 
1799.  Nobility  of  the  Heart,  3  vols.  1804. 
Wedding  Day.  3  vols.  1807.  Summer 
Excursions  through  part  of  England  and 
Wales.  2  vols.  1809.  Letters  from  the 
North  Highlands.  Sketches  of  the  pre- 
sent Manners,  Customs,  and  Scenery  of 
Scotland.  2  vols.  1811.  Tales  of  Welsh 
Society  and  Scenery.  2  vols.  The  Curate 
and  his  Daughter,  a  Cornish  tale.  3  vols. 
1813.  Travellers' Tale.  3  vols.  How  to 
be  rid  of  a  Wife,  &c.  2  vols.  Old  Stories, 
2  vols.,  and  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  3  vols. 
The  last  named,  and  the  Letters  from  the 
North  Highlands,  were  considered  the 
best  of  her  productions. 

Miss  Spence  lodged  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  a  retired  street  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town;  where  she  was 
visited  by  many  literary  friends,  who  held 
her  in  great  respect.  Among  her  oldest 
friends  were  her  own  relations  the  For- 
dyces,  Alderman  Birch,  the  Benthams, 
Lady  Margaret  Bland  Burges,  and  b*r 
sister  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  authoress 
of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray."  In  after-times 
came  Miss  Benger,  the  Misses  Porter, 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Mary  Knowles,  Miss 
Hamilton,  and  Miss  Landon.  The  late 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  Professor 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  was  also  fre- 
quently at  her  house.  In  the  spring  of 
1832  she  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  removed  for  change  of  air  to 
Chelsea,  where  her  days  were  closed. 
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Clergy  Deceased. 

At  Rod  well,  near  Weymouth,  aged 
45,  the  Rev.  Joteph  Addison.  He  was 
of  Line.  colL  Oxf.  At  A.  1813. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Francis  Rarstow,  of 
Seale  Bar  Hall,  near  Ode  v.  He  was  of 
Emanuel  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1772,  AI.A. 
1775. 

The  Rev.  William  Darch,  Rector  of 
Huish  Champflower,  Devon,  and  Rading- 
ton,  Somerset.  He  was  of  Sidney  coll. 
Camb.  At  A.  181)7,  was  presented  to  Ra- 
dington  in  that  year  by  Richard  Darch, 
esq.  and  to  Huish  Champflower  in  1823 
by  Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

At  Tavistock,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
the  Rev.  William  Elfora\  Rector  of  Lew- 
trenchardand  Vicar  of  North  Petherwin, 
Devon ;  to  the  former  of  which  churches 
be  was  presented  in  1786,  by  W.  B. 
Gould,  esq.  and  to  the  latter  in  1796  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  as  a  member,  of  Sidney 
Sussex  coll.  Camb.  in  1795. 
At  Bringwyn  vicarage,  Aferionethsh. 

34,  the  Rev.  W.  Gray. 
The  Rev.  John  Rust  Jeffery,  B.A.  of 
Yarmouth. 

The  Rev.  John  Lectc,  Rector  of  Blet- 
soe,  Beds.  He  was  of  Cath.  hall,  Camb. 
B.A.  1798,  and  was  presented  to  Blet- 
soe  by  Lord  St  John  in  181  a 

The  Rev.  Robert  Linton,  Vicar  of  Fo- 
theringay,  Hemington,  and  Warmington, 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  Alaster  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  in  Fotheringay;  was 

S resented  to  Hemington  in  1794  by  Lord 
lontagu;  to  Warmington  in  1814  by 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  to  Fo- 
theringay in  the  same  year  by  Thomas 
Belsey,  esq.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Linton, 
Al.  A.  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  that  benefice. 

In  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lund,  for  fifty  years  Rector  of  Barton- 
le-street,  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  St. 
Johns  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1778,  M.A. 
1781 ;  and  was  instituted  to  his  living  in 
1783. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Martin,  Vicar  of  Rat- 
by  and  Breedon,  Leicestershire,  both 
churches  in  the  presentation  of  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  George  Xibbs,  Vicar 
of  Catcombe  with  Luxborough,  co.  Somer- 
set, to  which  be  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  1791. 

At  Coombe-house,  Gittisham,  Devon, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Putt,  Rector  of  Farwavin 
that  county,  and  Trent  in  Somersetshire. 
He  was  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Ox- 
ford, M.A.  1783,  B.D.  1792;  was  in- 
stituted  to  Farway  in  1789;  and  to 
Trent  in  1802,  on  the  presentation  of  his 
college. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rtbanks,  Perpetual 


Curate  of  Heapy,  Lancashire,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1802  by  the  Vicar  of 

The  Rev.  John  Rkhardsov,  Chaplain 
of  Wath,  Yorkshire,  and  Master  of  the 
Grammar-school. 

The  Rev.  Wtlliam  Roberts,  Vicar  of 
Llanrian,  Pemb.  to  which  he  was  col- 
lated in  1802  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
then  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

At  Burton-on-Tees,  aged  88,  the  Rev. 
John  Theakston,  B.D.  Rector  of  that 
parish,  Rector  of  Hurworth,  Durham, 
to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1784. 

The  Rev.  Evan  Williams,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Filey,  Yorkshire,  to  which  he 
was  instituted  in  1809. 

Aged  76,  the  Rev.  Howell  Williams, 
Vicar  of  Eglwysilan,  Glamorganshire,  to 
which  church  be  was  presented  in  1802  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff. 

Aug.  13.  At  Quebec,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Ijangtcy  Mills,  D.D.  Chaplain  to 
the  forces.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  ALA.  in  1812. 

Sept.  la  At  Ballintemple,  near  Newry, 
at  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Rathfriland,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Charleville.  This 
gentleman  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  the  first 
translator  of  Dante  into  English  verse. 
His  first  publication  was  the  Inferno, 
with  a  specimen  of  the  Orlando  Furioso 
of  Ariosto,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  1785.  In 
1796  he  published  "  Poems  chiefly  dra- 
matic and  lyric,''  8vo;  in  1802,  "  The  Di- 
vina  Comedia  of  Dante,  translated  into 
English  verse,"  in  3  vols.  8vo;  in  180a, 
u  The  Penance  of  Hugo,  a  Vision,  from 
the  Italian  of  Vincenzio  Monti,  with 
two  additional    cantos; "   and    "  The 
Woodman's  Tale,  after  the  manner  of 
Spenser ;  n  and  in  1807,  "  The  Triumphs 
of   Petrarch,   translated  into  English 
verse." 

Sept.  25.  At  English  Bicknor,  Glouc. 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Marwood,  Rector  of 
that  parish.  He  was  formerly  a  Michel 
Fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  At  A.  1810,  and 
was  presented  to  his  living,  the  patronage1 
of  which  belongs  to  the  Michel  foundation, 
in  1822. 

At  Loppington,  Salop,  aged  70,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Parker,  Vicar  of  that  pa- 
rish, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  179a 

At  Keynsham,  Somerset,  aged  37,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hey  ward  Tucker,  M.A. 
Alinisterof  Queen's  Charlton. 

Sept.  26.  Aged  61,  the  Rev.  Jofm 
HotHtrd,  Rector  of  Alorley  and  Tacol  ne- 
st one,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  Corpus 
Christi  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1794,  as  14th 
Senior  Optime,  AI.A.  1797;  was  insti- 
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tuted  to  the  former  Hring  in  1900,  and 
to  the  hitter  in  1821. 

Sept.  30.  Aped  60,  the  Rev.  John 
Orijflth*.  D.D.  Vicor  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Roi-hefter,  and  Rector  of  Hinxhill, 
Kent.  He  was  formerly  a  Michel  Fel- 
low of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1797 ;  he 
was  presented  to  Hinxhill  in  1801  by  Sir 
J.  C.  Honywood,  Bart,  and  to  St  Mar- 
garet's, Rochester,  in  1803,  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  that  cathedral.  He  was 
for  many  years  Master  of  the  Kind's 
school  in  Rochester,  his  scholars  nt  which 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  in 
1825.  In  the  following  year  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  him  by  his  parish- 
ioners. A  very  large  and  massive  sal- 
ver, of  exquisite  workmanship,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Mayor  of  Roches- 
ter, and  a  numerous  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom  were  the  Arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese,  and  other  clergy- 
men, several  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, Colonel  Bingham,  Capt.  Belsom, 
&c.  It  bears  the  following  inscription : 
u  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Margaret,  Rochester,  from  a  sense  of  the 
merits  of  their  faithful  and  conscientious 
minister,  the  Reverend  John  Griffiths, 
D.D.  and  of  his  unremitting  attention 
to  every  part  of  his  duty,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  present  him  this  to- 
ken of  their  high  respect  and  regard. 
February  24th,  1826." 

Oct.  1.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  altera 
tedious  illness,  aged  32,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Henry  Duneumbc,  Rector  of  Kirkby 
Misperton,  Yorkshire;  second  son  of 
Lord  Fevershara.  He  was  formerly  Fel- 
low of  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford ;  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  by  his  father 
in  1824.  He  married  Sept  27,  1827, 
Lucy- Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Sykes. 

Oct.  3.  At  Wickwar,  very  advanced 
in  age,  the  Rev.  Thomat  Jona,  late  Per- 
petual Curate  of  North  Nibley,  co.  Glouc. 
Vicar  of  Hilmarton,  Wilts,  a  Deputy 
Lieut,  and  Commissioner  of  Taxes  for 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  of  Chri.st- 
church,  Oxford ;  was  presented  by  that 
society  to  North  Nibley,  and  to  Hilmar- 
ton  by  the  King,  in  1802. 

Oct.  8.  At  his  house  in  Kensington- 
square,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, Vicar  of  St.  Olave's  Jewry,  F.K.S. 
&c.  He  was  of  Email,  coll.  Cambridge, 
B.D.  1796,  D.D.  1801,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  his  living  in  1797  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Loughborough.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  his  church  of  St.  Olave's  Jewry. 

At  Bath,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Ic 
Chcvallier. 

Oct.  9.  At  Aurora,  North  America, 
aged  66,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  lute  of 


Wigan,  Lancashire,  third  Hon  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  Harris,  of  Bristol. 

Oct.  13.  At  Handsworth,  near  Bir- 
mingham, the  Rev.  Hrnn/  lAtrton,  Vicar 
of  Ashbocking,  Suffolk.  He  was  of 
Clare  hall,  Camb.  LL.B.  1793,  and  was 
presented  to  hi*  living  in  the  -arae  year 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth,  died  at  the  same  place, 
about  the  same  time. 

Oct.  14.  At  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  the 
Rev.  David  Rcid,  Fellow  of  St  John1* 
college,  Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  of  Biahop's  Cleeve, 
co.  Gloucester. 

Oct.  16.  The  Rev.  Henry  Godfrey  y 
D.D.  President  of  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  graduated  B.  A.  as  thirteenth 
Wrangler,  M.A.  1805,  B.D.  1813,  D.D. 
per  reg.  lit  1822.  He  waa  elected  Pre- 
sident in  1820. 

Oct.  25.  At  his  seat  Llysmeircbion, 
near  Denbigh,  aged  48,  the  Rev.  Robert 
C'hambres  Chambres,  Vicar  of  Llanufydd. 
His  paternal  name  was  Jones.  He  was 
of  Jesus  coll.  Oxford,  M.A.  1808,  B.D. 
18...,  and  was  collated  to  his  living  in 
1817  by  Dr.  Luxmoore,  the  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph. 

Murdered  in  his  potatoe  field,  aged 
nearly  80,  the  Rev.  George  Houston,  Rec- 
tor of  Feighcullen,  co.  Kildare,  leaving 
a  widow,  to  whom  he  bad  been  married 
43  years,  perfectly  destitute.  A  coro- 
ner's jury,  after  a  patient  and  minute  in- 
vestigation of  two  days,  gave  the  follow- 
ing verdict :  u  That  the  deceased  came  by 
his  death  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
wound,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  had 
been  inflicted  by  George  Lennard,"  who 
was  transmitted  to  Naas  gaol.  Mr.  Hous- 
ton was  a  mild,  amiable  man,  and  had 
ever  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bours, by  all  of  whom  he  and  Mrs. 
Houston  were  much  liked,  until  agita- 
tion had  been  actively  preached  and  incul- 
cated by  the  rambling  demons  who  infest 
the  country.  A  police  camp  had  been 
lately  formed  in  his  parish.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Barton  to  the 
Rectory  of  Feighcullen,  and  by  this  ap- 
pointment has  fulfilled  a  wish  long  enter- 
tained by  the  venerable  deceased.  Mr. 
Barton,  who  was  the  object  of  his  adop- 
tion, had  served  for  a  considerable  period 
as  curate  in  the  parish. 

Oct.  26.  At  Nuneaton,  of  cholera, 
aged  80,  the  Rev.  J.  Skynner. 

Oct.  27.  At  the  Hall,  Wigan,  aged 
07,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Bridge- 
man,  Rector  of  Wigan  and  of  Weston 
tinder  Lizeard,  Staffordshire,  uncle  to  the 
Earl  of  Bradford,  and  brother-in-law  to 
the  Hurl  of  Corke  aud  Orrery.    He  was 
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the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry 
first  Lord  Bradford,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
and  heiress  of  John  Simpson,  esq. ;  was 
of  Queen's  college,  Camb.  B.A.  1787, 
M  A.  1790;  ami  wan  presented  to  both 
his  livings  by  his  brother  the  late  Earl 
of  Bradiord  in  IbOI.    He  was  twice  mar- 
ried; first,  July  28,  1702,  to  Lady  Lucy 
Isabella  Boyle,  daughter  of  Edmund  7th 
Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery,  by  whom  he 
had  four  daughters  and  threL*  sons:  1, 
Elizabeth- Isabella,  married  in  1822  to 
the  Hev.  Egerton  Arden  Bagot,  and  died 
in  1821;  2,  Anne- Charlotte,  married  in 
1811)  to  Charles  Shirley,  esq.  brother  to 
E.  J.  Shirley,  esq.  of  Eatington ;  3,  Ed- 
mund-Henry, who  died  young;  i,  .Major 
Edmund- Henry  Bridgeman;  5,  Lucy- 
Elizabtth ;  6,  7,  George  and  Lucy,  twins, 
who  all  died  infants.    Having  lost  his 
fust  wife,  Sept.  5,  1801,  Mr.  Bridgeman 
married  secondly,  Aug.  16,  1809,  Char- 
lotte-Louisa, daughter  of  the  late  Win. 
Poyntz,  esq.  who  survives  bim  without 
issue. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  William  Inge, 
M.A.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Canon  Inge,  Precentor  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  was  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  M.A.  1780. 

On  his  way  to  Corfu,  aged  40,  the 
Rev.  George  Wtnnock,  Chaplain  to  the 
lorccs. 

Oct.  29.  At  Findon,  Sussex,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  John  Hind,  D.D.  Vicar  of  that 
parish.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hind,  D.D.  formerly  Vicar  of  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  brother  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hind,  Rector  of  Ardley  and 
Westwell,  Oxon,  and  Vicar  of  Culworth 
in  Northamptonshire  (who  died  in  1815); 
and  to  Martin  Hind,  esq.  merchant,  of 
Leeds  (see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes, 
vol.  viii.  p.  127;  vol.  ix.  p.  698). 
This  brother  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  1780,  B.D.  1789,  and  D.D. 
1797;  and  was  presented  to  Findon  by 
that  Society  in  1807. 

Oct.  30.  At  Rydc,  I.  W.  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Plit  ShcwclL 

Oct.  31.  At  Corstou,  Somerset,  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Quicke,  Vicar  of  that 
parish  and  Rector  of  Ckelwood.  He 
was  of  Jesus  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1817; 
was  presented  to  Ashbiittle  in  181 1  by 
J.  Quicke,  esq.  and  to  Stoke  Pero  by  the 
same  patron  in  lb!8 ;  and  in  lieu  of  these 
l>enetices,  was  collated  to  those  he  latterly 
held,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

.\ov.  8.  At  Abergaveuny,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  father  of  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Morgan,  Curate  of  St.  Martin's, 
Birmingham;  who,  on  the  17th  Nov.  was 
also  deprived  of  his  wife,  Mary- Ann, 
cldebt  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Burn. 


JN'or.  10.  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Robert  liar- 
thornier,  for  thirty-five  years  professor  of 
the  French  language  at  Eton. 

Xov.  18.  Aged  51.  the  Rev.  William 
Howelt,  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel 
in  Long  Acre. 

Xtn>  '2K  At  M:ilpas,  Cheshire,  aged 
51,  the  Rev.  William  Wlckham  Drake, 
Rector  of  the  lower  mediety  of  that  pa- 
rish, Perpetual  Curate  of  harthiil,  and  a 
Prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Drake, 
LL.D.  Rector  of  Deptford,  Kent,  and 
Amersham,  Bucks,  by  Man*,  eldest  dau. 
and  coheiress  of  the  Rev.  William  Wick- 
ham,  of  Garsington,  Oxfordshire;  and 
cousin-gcrman  (both  by  his  father  and 
mother)  to  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
esq.  of  Shardeloes,  M.P.  for  Amersham. 
He  was  of  Brazenose  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1907,  was  presented  to  Mai  pa*  in 
1802  by  his  uncle  T.  D.  T.  Drake,  esq. 
and  to  Harthiil  by  the  same  patron  in  iSl  6. 

Dec.  2.  At  Peterstone  Court,  near 
Swansea,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Powell,  M.A.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  former  county, 
and  senior  Alderman  of  the  borough  of 
Swansea. 

At  Nettlecombe  parsonage,  Somerset- 
shire, after  a  few  days'  illness,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Panter.  He  was  of  Magdalen 
hall,  Oxford,  M.A.  1810;  and  was  for 
sixteen  years  a  very  active  and  pious 
Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was 
taken  ill  while  preaching  his  farewell 
sermon  at  Nettlecombe,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  to  the  rectory  of  Thorn- 
burn  in  Northumberland. 

Dec.  5.  At  Knap  ton,  near  Abbeyleix, 
Queen's  County,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ar- 
tlmr  Vetey,  Rector  of  Abbeyleix  and  Bal- 
Jymakay,  only  brother  to  the  Viscount 
de  Vesci.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  the  first  Viscount,  by  Elizabeth 
Selina,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  Bart. 
He  married  March  3,  1773,  Miss  John- 
stone, and  has  left  a  family. 

At  Nottingham,  aged  68,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  (  hapmun,  Vicar  of  Wysall  and 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Edwalton;  to  the 
former  of  which  churches  he  was  pre- 
sented in  179b*  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford. 

Dec.  6.  At  Lydlincb,  Dorset,  in  his 
70th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobton,  Rec- 
tor of  that  parish  and  Pentridge,  and 
Vicar  of  Hermitage,  all  in  that  county. 
He  was  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1788;  was  presented  to  Hermit- 
age in  1796  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, to  Pentridge  in  1801  by  the 
same  patron,  and  to  Lydlinch  in  1818  by 
John  Fane,  esq.  and  others.  r 

Dec.  7.     Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Hcunf 
Partington,  Rector  of  Wappenhum,  Nort  li- 
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amptonsbire,  and  a  magistrate  for  that 
county.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1780;  and 
was  collated  to  Wappenham  in  1795  by 
Dr.  Pretyman,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Dec.  8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  for  44  years  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Canongate. 

At  Ratlinghope,  Salop,  aged  72,  the 
Rev.  John  Hawkins,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
that  parish,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in 
J  796  on  his  own  petition. 

Murdered  by  a  mob,  on  his  road  to 
Bandon,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fergusson,  Rec- 
tor of  Timoleague. 

Dec.  10.  At  Warding,  Sussex,  aged 
78,  the  Rev  Thomas  Fuller,  of  Heath- 
field,  Rector  of  Chalvington  and  Vicar 
of  Hove.  He  was  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb. 
B.A.  1777,  M.A.  1780;  was  presented 
to  Chalvington  in  1796  by  John  T.  Ful- 
ler, esq.  and  to  Hove  in  1797  by  Sir  God- 
frey Webster,  Bart. 

Dec.  13.  At  West  Cottingwith,  York- 
shire, aged  69,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Mttchin- 
son,  formerly  incumbent  of  Thorganby, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1820. 

Dec.  17.  Aged  42,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Conway  Worth  Seymour,  Vicar  of  Mel- 
boum,  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Lodden, 
Norfolk.  He  was  of  Eman.  colL  Camb. 
B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1816;  and  was  pre- 
sented  to  Melbourne  in  1824  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ely;  and  recently  col- 
lated to  Lodden  by  Bishop  Sparke. 

Dec  18.  At  Hereford,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gipps,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  that 
city.  He  was  late  Fellow  of  Worcester 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  1822,  and  was  instituted 
to  his  living  on  his  own  petition  in  1824. 

Dec.  19.  At  the  Mermaid  inn,  Wans- 
ford,  (having  been  attacked  with  paralysis 
on  his  road  to  vote  for  the  county  mem- 
bers at  Peterborough,)  aged  81,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Ai lay ;  Rector  of  St.  John's  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Stamford,  and  for 
fifty-two  years  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school  in  that  town.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1773  as  sixth 
Senior  Optime,  M.A.  1776;  was  pre- 
sented to  St.  John's  Stamford  in  1785, 
and  to  St.  Martin's  in  1787,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and 
the  Corporation. 

Dec.  20.  Aged  40,  the  Rev.  T.  Hes- 
kelh  Biggs,  Rector  of  Whitborne,  Here- 
fordshire, to  which  he  was  collated  in 
1826  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Hereford. 

Dec.  21.  After  a  long  illness,  the 
Rev.  George  Pennington,  Vicar  of  Bas- 
singbourn,  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  in  1801. 

Dec.  25.    At  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter, 


aged  70,  the  Rev.  William  Southmead, 
Rector  of  Gidley,  Devon,  to  which  church 
he  was  presented  in  1791  by  Henry  Rat- 
tray, esq. 

Dec.  29.  At  Buckshaw-house,  Hol- 
well,  Somerset,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
FUzherbert. 

In  his  70th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitaker,  Vicar  of  Mendham.  and  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Syleham,  Suffolk.  He 
was  of  Emanuel  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1786, 
M.  A.  1793;  and  was  presented  to  Mend- 
ham  by  Mrs.  Whitaker  in  1788,  and  to 
Syleham  in  1814,  by  Miss  Isabella  Barry. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Oct.  5.  Aged  52,  George  Langford, 
esq.  Post  Capt.  R.N.  On  the  2nd  Mar. 
1808,  when  commanding  the  Sappho  of 
18  guns  and  120  men  on  the  North  Sea 
station,  this  officer  captured,  after  an  ac- 
tion of  half  an  hour,  the  Admiral  Yawl,  a 
Danish  brig  of  28  guns  and  83  men,  vic- 
tualled and  stored  for  five  months.  He 
was  in  consequence  immediately  pro- 
moted to  post  rank. 

(Jet.  1 7.  The  widow  of  the  late  Lt- 
Col.  Dunkin,  44th  regt.  2d  dau.  of  Gen. 
Benj.  O'Halloran,  E.I.C. 

iVor.  27,  At  Greenwich,  in  his  60th 
year,  Matthew  Salmon  Kent,  esq.  late 
surgeon  to  Deptford  dockyard. 

Ijately.  In  Upper  Norton-sL  aped  65, 
Wm.  Humby,  esq.  a  magistrate  for  Mid- 
dlesex. 

v  After  an  absence  of  some  years  on  the 
continent,  Richard  Poyer  Cullen,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Callen, 
esq.  of  Grove,  Pembrokeshire. 

Dec.  15.  At  the  residence  of  his  an- 
cle, Hart-st.  Bloomsbury,  aged  22,  Hen. 
Hurdis  Hodson,  only  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Hodson,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Lewes, 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodson, 
Rector  of  Thornbam,  Kent. 

Dec.  20.  Aged  72,  the  Right  Hon. 
Louisa  Countess  dowager  of  Aylesford ; 
sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath  and  Lord 
Carteret,  and  aunt  to  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  the 
Countess  of  Cawdor,  &c.  Her  Ladyship 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  first 
Marquis  of  Bath,  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  2d  Duke  of  Portland ;  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  18,  1781,  to  Heneage  fourth 
and  late  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  left  his 
widow  Oct.  20,  1812;  having  bad  issue 
the  present  Earl,  nine  other  sons,  and 
nine  daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  be- 
sides the  Earl  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vive. 

Dec.  22.  Lt.-Col.  Pierse,  E.  I.  service 
brother  of  Col.  Pierse,  C.B.  Bombay  art. 

Dec.  23.  At  Connaugbt-terrace,  aged 
63,  Sir  John  Cox,  of  Dunmanway,  co. 
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Cork,  Bart.,  late  of  the  2d  Life  Guards, 
second  son  of  the  late  Col.  Michael  Cox, 
of  the  1st  Foot  Guards.  He  is  sue 
ceeded  in  the  title  by  his  only  surviving 
brother,  Col.  George  Matthew  Cox,  East 
India  service. 

At  Little  Chelsea,  aged  82,  Charles 
Sbuter,  esq. 

Dec.  25*  In  Connaught.-sq.  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Spencer,  late  of  Great  Russcll-st. 

In  Wimpole-st.  aged  78,  T.  Pitt,  esq. 

Dec.  26.  Ogle  Ogle,  esq.  formerly  of 
Hull. 

Dec.  28.  In  Crawford-street,  aged  78, 
Mary,  relict  of  John- Robert  James,  esq. 
of  Jamaica. 

Aged  12,  Mary  Ann,  dan.  of  Robert 
Gillespie,  esq.  of  York-pl.  Portman-sq. 

Dec.  30.  In  Gloucester-pl.  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Captain  Arthur  Caldwell,  chief 
engineer  of  Chunar,  E.  I. 

Dec.  31.  In  Carol  ine-st.  Bedford- sq. 
aged  50,  Frances,  relict  of  Major- Gen. 
Hewitt,  Madras  army. 

Berks.— -lately.  At  Ilagbourne  vi- 
carage, Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thos.  Har- 
ris, esq.  and  sister  to  the  Rev.  R.  Mere- 
dith, Vicar  of  Hagbourne. 

Dec.  16.  At  Abingdon,  aged  72, 
Thos.  Baker,  esq.  many  years  a  principal 
burgess  of  the  corporation  of  that  town. 

Dec.  18.  At  the  Rectory.  Letcombe 
Basset,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Mary  Firth. 

Dec.  26.  Aged  19,  Harriot,  second 
dau.  of  George  Higgs,  cso.  of  Reading. 

Bucks. — lately.  At  Weston  Tumlle, 
aged  75,  Lucy,  relict  of  Colonel  Tomp- 
kins, and  sister  to  the  late  Adm.  Lech- 
mere. 

Cheshire. — Oct.  29.  At  Bucklow- 
bill,  on  returning  from  Manchester,  by 
the  overthrow  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Ainsworth,  Vi- 
car of  Hartford. 

Cornwall.  -  Dec.  19.  At  Callington, 
aged  72,  Wm.  Moone,  esq.  father-in-law 
to  Wm.  Thaliesson  Morgan,  esq.  solici- 
tor, Launceston. 

Dec.  22.  At  Tregony,  Captain  Wm. 
Hennah,  C.  H.,  one  of  the  old  school  of 
British  sailors.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  formerly  resident  at  St.  Au- 
stell. He  entered  the  navy  under  Wallis 
the  circumnavigator,  and  received  his  first 
commission  in  1793.  At  the  glorious 
battle  of  Trafalgar  be  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Mars  74, 
and  having  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
that  ship  on  the  fall  of  Capt.  Duff,  was 
promoted  to  post  rank  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  year  (1806).  He  has  left  a 
numerous  family. 

Cumberland. — Dec.  24.    At  Carlisle, 
relict  of  Henry  Hall,  esq.  Madras 
eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Giles,  esq. 
late  of  19th  foot. 


Devon.— IMely.  At  Hardway,  Lieut. 
Thos- James  Broderick,  R.N. 

Dec.  21.  At  llfracorabe,  aged  55, 
Robert  Hoy,  esq. 

Dec.  29.  At  Newton  Abbas,  aged  80, 
John  Lethbridge,  esq.  brother  to  Captain 
Lethbridge,  R.N. 

Dorset—  Dec.  23.  At  Sleoe  House, 
Cant.  Cook,  of  the  Dorset  Militia. 

Essex. — Lately.  At  Birley-hall,  from 
a  fractured  thigh  when  coursing,  George 
Winterton,  esq. 

Aged  63,  Charles  Welstead,  esq.  of 
Valentines,  Hford,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
nominated  for  sheriff  for  the  county. 

Gloucestershire. — Lately.  At  Ctif- 
ton,  Charles-  Gaston-  Gabriel-  Agesilaus  de 
Blanchy,  esq.  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  the  south  of  France. 

At  her  brother's  (Sir  W.  H.  Robin- 
son), Cheltenham,  Joanna,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Slade,  Vicar  of  Thornbury,  and 
dau.  of  late  Col.  B.  Robinson. 

At  Tewkesbury,  LicuL  Charles  Jayne, 
R.N.  son  of  Rev.  T.  Jayne,  Rector  of 
Rendcomb. 

Wm.  Thompson,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Ci- 
rencester, after  having  attended  the  same 
day  his  office  of  clerk  in  the  Court  of 
Requests. 

Hants. — lately.  At  Southampton, 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  late  Gen.  John  Hale, 
of  Guisborough,  Yorkshire. 

.Vor.  2a  At  Portsmouth,  aged  36, 
D.  B.  Scott,  esq.  of  Hunter's  Hall,  Ep- 

{ring,  late  of  Ingham-house,  Norfolk, 
eaving  a  widow  and  family. 

Dec.  4*.  At  Fratton,  Lieut.  Abraham 
Hughes,  R.N.  (1802.) 

Dec.  20.  At  Newport,  aged  70,  Han- 
nah Barbara,  relict  of  Lieut- Col.  Mac- 
lean, formerly  Lieut- Governor  of  the 
Tower. 

Herts. — Xtw.  17.  At  Coles,  near 
Buntingford,  aged  81,  Thomas  Grey,  esq. 
an  eminent  agriculturist,  aud  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Coke. 

Dec.  27.  At  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Mary- Ann,  wife  of  F.  Warren,  esq. 

Kent.—  Dec.  12.  At  Dover,  aged  70, 
John  Hatlcy,  esq.  Capt.  R.  N.,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  companions  of  our  illus- 
trious circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  by  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  and  appointed  to  the  Active 
frigate,  on  the  East  India  station,  in 
1782.  For  his  exemplary  conduct  when 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  St.  George,  when 
a  mutiny  broke  out  in  that  ship,  off  Ca- 
dis, in  July,  1797,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Commander.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  the  Winchelsea  32, 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  on  the  latter 
station  received  the  gold  medal  of  the, 
Turkish  order  of  the  Crescent.  He' 
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formed  one  of  the  procession  at  Lord 
Nelson's  funeral,  and  afterward*  served 
as  Captain  of  the  Boadicea  frigate,  und 
Raisonahle  64,  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Dec.  21.  At  Nicholas  Hospital,  Har- 

bledown,  aged   92,    Clithero,  in 

early  life  a  drummer  in  a  Highland  regi- 
ment. So  attached  was  the  old  man  to 
his  favourite  instrument,  that  he  seldom 
omitted,  on  public  occasions,  to  "  beat," 
as  he  said,  "  to  arms."  On  the  20th,  he 
came  to  Canterbury  with  his  drum,  and 
employed  himself  for  some  time  under 
the  window  of  Mr.  Plumptre's  coininittee- 
room  ;  but  died  next  day. 

Dec.  23.  At  Wcsteombe-park,  Green- 
wich, aged  22,  Thomas  Brocklebank, 
jun.  esq. 

Leicestershire. — Dec.  6.  At  Castle 
Donington,  Mary,  2nd  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Dal  by,  esq. 

Lincoln — Dec  3.  At  Sudbrook-park, 
aged  18,  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Sarah  Eli- 
zabeth Lambton,  2nd  daughter  of  Lord 
Durham. 

Dec.  12.  At  Denton  Hall,  after  many 
years'  suffering,  Jane,  fourth  dau.  of  Sir 
\\m.  Eavle  Welby,  Bart. 

Middlesex. — Sept.  .  .  At  Trent-park, 
aged  7.3,  John  Cumming,  esq.  an  emi- 
nent Russia  merchant.  The  sale  of  his 
valuable  effects  has  since  attracted  con- 
siderable public  attention. 

Norfolk. — Xov.  25.  Aged  42,  Tho- 
mas Rippingull,  esq.  of  Langham,  a  ma- 
gistrate acting  for  the  hundred  of  Holt. 

Oxon. — Xov.  24s  Aged  25,  Alary,  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Bridges,  landscape-painter, 
of  Oxford,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Wyatt, 
carver  and  gilder. 

Dee.  6.  At  Magdalen  college,  aged  23, 
Mr.  Edward  Archer  Tawney,  a  Demy  of 
that  society,  third  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Tawney,  esq.  of  Dunchurch  lodge,  Warw. 

Dec.  10.  At  Henley-on-Thames,  in  her 
95th  year,  Mrs.  Grace  Treacher,  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Treacher,  and  aunt  of 
Mr.  Tawney,  Swan  Brewery,  Oxford. 

Dec.  15.  In  the  42d  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Edward  Hickman,  silversmith,  a 
common  councilman  of  Oxford. 

Dec.  16.  Charles- Baring,  youngest  son 
of  P.  L.  Story,  esq.  of  Tusmore-house. 

At  Woodstock,  John  Joberns,  esq. 
Inspector-general  of  Hospitals  to  his 
Majesty's  Forces,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Somerset. — Dec.  6.  At  the  residence 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Robertson,  in  Bath, 
Catharine,  widow  of  the  late  Richard 
Wells,  esq.  of  Dcmcrara. 

Dec.  9.  Aged  68,  Wm.  Clark,  esq.  of 
Taunton. 

Dec.  II.  At  Bath,  aged  82,  Christo- 
pher Keating,  esq.  late  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

Dec.  la  At  Bath,  aged  S3,  Eliza,  wi- 
dow of  Constantinc  Phipps  esq. 


Dec.  31.  At  Bath,  aged  6L  R.  Skin- 
ner, esq. 

lately.  At  Woolstone-honse,  aged  54, 
Harriet,  widow  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Askew. 

At  East  Coker,  aged  26,  Mar)',  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Hen.  Michell,  of  Burton  Brad- 
stock,  Dorset,  and  youngebt  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  Bullock,  esq.  of  the  former  place. 

At  Wellington,  where  be  was  residing 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Tbos.  Kid- 
gell,  esq.  of  Pangbourne. 

At  Bath,  Tbos.  Bedford,  esq.  of  Pall- 
mall. 

At  Bath,  aged  54*  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  Sturges,  esq. 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading. 

Stafford  lately.   Mary,  eldest  dau. 

of  late  John  LockJey,  esq.  of  Amerie- 
court.  Pershore. 

Ike.  17.  Of  apoplexy,  whilst  sitting 
for  his  portrait,  Robert  Cooper,  esq.  of 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

Suffolk.— Xov.  22.  At  Brent  Ely 
hall,  aged  79,  E.  G.  Lind,  esq.  of  StraV 
ford-place. 

Dec.  18.  At  Landguard  Fort,  aged 
9,  Helen- Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Dickens,  and  grand- duo. 
of  Col.  West,  LieuL- Governor  of  Land- 
guard,— the  fourth  member  of  the  same 
family  who  has  been  recently  called 
away,  viz.  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
two  children.  One  daughter  only  sur- 
vives. 

Surrey.— Dec.  8.  At  Croydon,  aged 
57,  Thomas  James,  esq.  surgeon. 

Dec.  24.  At  Richmond,  aged  71,  Mary, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Joseph  Sullivan, 
the  2nd  Bart,  of  Thames  Ditton,  M.P. 
for  Seaford.  She  was  the  only  surviving 
dau.  of  Thos.  Lodge,  esq.  of  Leeds,  was 
married  Dec.  3,  1778,  and  left  a  widow 
July  17,  1806,  having  had  issue  Sir  Hen. 
and  Sir  Chas.,  the  late  and  present  Baro- 
nets six  other  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

Dec.  29.  At  Hatebam  Grove,  aged  58, 
Jonathan  Lucas,  esq. 

Sussex. — Xov.  II.  At  Dale  Park,  in 
her  60th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Frances 
dowager  Marchioness  of  Bute.  She  was 
the  2nd  dau.  of  Mr.  Coutts  the  banker, 
and  sister  to  the  dowager  Countess  of 
Guilford  and  Lady  BurdctL  She  be- 
came the  2nd  wife  of  John  first  Marquis 
of  Bute,  Sept.  17,  1800,  and  was  left  hia 
widow  Nov.  16,  1814,  with  a  daughter 
and  one  son— Frances  now  Viscountess 
Sandon,  and  Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart. 
Her  remaiiuTwcre  ^interred  in  the  vault 
of  the  Bute  Tamily  at  Cardiff  Castle. 

Xov.  23.  At  Twyfurd  lodge,  aged  83, 
W.  L.  Scwell,  Esq.  many  years  one  of 
the  Six  Clerks  in  Cliancery. 

Xov.  24.  At  Brighton,  the  Hon. 
Emily  Montagu,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Rokeby. 

latibi.  At  Sliiidon,  Mrs.  Wilcox,  in 
her  hundred  and  third  year.    Through  the 
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long  period  of  her  existence,  she  practised 
the  art  of  a  midwife ;  and,  it  is  calculated, 
attended  the  birth  of  more  than  five  thou- 
wmd  fellow  creatures.  She  retained  ber 
faculties,  but  slightly  impaired,  to  the 


At  Brighton,  in  her  50th  year,  the  wife 
of  Wm.  Appletrce,  esq.  of  Goldings, 
Basingstoke. 

Dec.  5.  At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Chas. 
Hine,  Esq.  of  Langham  Lodge,  Essex,  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex. 

Dec.  11.  At  Hastings,  aged  36,  T.  M. 
Welsh,  Esq.  of  Merefield-lodge,  Essex. 

Warwick. — Lately.  At  Birmingham, 
Henry- Gould,  second  son  of  Robt  Mid- 
dleton  Atley,  esq.,  of  Snitterfieid. 

Dec.  30.  At  Merivale-hall,  aged  60, 
the  Hon.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Dugdale 
Stratford  Dugdale,  esq.,  and  aunt  to  Earl 
Howe.  She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of 
Asshcton  first  Viscount  Curzon,  by  his 
second  wife  Dorothy,  sister  to  Richard 
first  Earl  Grosvenor;  and  was  married 
to  Mr.  Dugdale  June  27,  1799. 

Wilts— Lately.  At  Corsham,  aged  26, 
Lieut.  Wm.  Guise  Wbitcombc,  2d  W.  I. 
regiment,  youngest  son  of  late  Sir  Samuel 
Whitcombe. 

Dec.  28.  At  Littlecott,  aged  19,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Popham. 

Worcester. — Nov.  5.  Edward  Henry 
Bearcroft,  esq.,  of  Meer  Hall,  Captain 
of  the  Hanbury  Troop  of  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry. 

Lately.  At  Worcester,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  Miles  Beale,  esq.  late  of  Hyde, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  Pershore,  in  his  31st  year,  O.  B. 
Rogers,  esq.,  solicitor. 

Aged  78,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  W. 
Blew,  esq.  of  Worcester. 

York.— Nov.  5.  At  York,  Sophia, 
wife  of  Rear-Admiral  D'Arcy  Purton, 
of  Askam  Bryan. 

Ixitdu.  At  Wickersley  rectory,  near 
Rotherham,  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Forster. 

At  Crathorne,  Ralph  Chapman,  aged 
107.  He  was  born  in  the  same  parish, 
and  for  several  generations  his  ancestors 
have  farmed  under  the  Crathorne  family. 

Dec  1.  At  Ravensworth  Castle,  aged 
17,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Liddell,  seventh  son 
of  Lord  Ravensworth. 

Dee.  5.  At  Roall,  near  Ferrybridge, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  Robert  Earnshaw, 
jun.  esq.  only  ton  of  R.  Earnshaw,  esq. 
of  Hessle. 

^  At  Kirkella,  in  his  103d  year,  Wm. 
Sowdon. 

Dee.  9.  Aged  57,  at  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  HulL 
Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late  Marmaduke 
Pnckett,  esq.  of  Bridlington. 
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Dec.  2a  Aged  56,  Matthew  Clen- 
ton,  esq.  of  Boron  eh  bruise. 

Dec.  26.  Aged  83,  John  Storm,  esq.' 
of  Hull. 

Dec.  31.  Aged  23,  Charlotte,  eldest 
dau.  of  Baldwin  Wake,  M.D.  of  York. 

Wales.— Nov.  13.  At  Cardigan,  aged 
40,  Lieut.  Charles  Davis,  R.N. 

Dec.  3.  In  his  80th  year,  H  enry  Lee, 
esq.  of  Dynas  Powis,  Glamorganshire. 

Scotland.  —  Oct.  22.  At  Brechin, 
Lieut  Alex.  Young,  late  of  21st  reg. 

OcU  25.  At  Dalhousie  Castle,  aged 
26,  tbe  Rt  Hon.  George  Lord  Ramsay, 
Capt  26th  foot  He  has  left  an  only 
brother  who  has  succeeded  to  tbe  title  of 
Lord  Ramsay,  and  is  now  heir  apparent 
to  the  Earldom  of  Dalhousie. 

Dec.  a  At  Edinburgh,  aged  83,  the 
Rt  Hon.  Henrietta  Viscountess  Dun- 
can. She  was  the  2d  dau.  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Robert  Dundas.  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  niece  to  Henry 
first  Viscount  Melville;  was  married  to 
the  celebrated  Adm.  Duncan,  who  was 
created  a  Viscount  in  1 797,  after  the  glo- 
rious victory  off  Camperdown,  and  left 
his  widow  Aug.  4>  1804,  with  two  sons, 
(the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  Earl  of  Cam- 
perdown,) and  five  daughters.  Her  many 
amiable  qualities  and  ber  fascinating  man- 
ners, will  long  endear  tbe  memory  of 
Lady  Duncan.  She  continued  in  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties  to  her  ad- 
vanced age. 

Ireland,— Ar<w«.  5.  At  Sleive  Bann, 
co.  Donegal,  James  Black,  esq.  formerly 
Lieut.  48th  reg. 

Nov.  15.  At  New  Ross,  of  cholera, 
Major  Mackay,  70th  reg.  leaving  a  large 
family  unprovided  for. 

Nov,  18.  At  ArdglasR  Castle,  CO. 
Down,  aged  92,  Wm.  Ogilvie,  esq. 

Lately.  Robert  Harty,  esq.  Alderman 
and  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  an 
unsuccessful  Parliamentary  candidate  for 
that  city  in  1831. 

Dec.  8.  At  Limerick,  by  cutting  his 
throat,  Capt  Frank  Stanway,  principal  of 
the  engineer  department  ot  that  district. 
He  was  unmarried. 

At  Skibbereen,  aged  53,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Dr.  Collins,  for  seven  years  the  titular 
Bishop  of  Cork. 

Dec.  13.  At  Dublin,  Major  d'Arcy, 
for  many  years  Inspector-general  of  Po- 
lice. 

Dec.  16.  In  Dublin,  Cath.-Eliz.  wife 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Sir  Geo.  Bisshopp, 
Bart  Dean  of  Lismore,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Andrew  Sproule, 
R.N.  She  was  married  in  1820,  and  has 
left  issue. 

Dec.  18.  In  Stephen's-green,  Dublin, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  James  Hen  thorn, 
esq.  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  for 
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many  years  secretary  to,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Dec.  30.  At  Garry  Castle,  King|s 
County,  aged  67,  Miss  Ann-Mary  Pri- 
aulx,  sister  of  Thomas  Priaulx,  esq.  of 
Guernsey. 

Isle  of  Man. — Dec.  0.  At  Cattle 
Rushen,  Lieut--Governor  Smelt,  the  sole 
Governor  of  the  Island  since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol. 

Abroad.  May  30.  At  Batavia,  in  the 
island  of  Java,  aged  18,  Rolrert,  only  son 
of  the  late  celebrated  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 

June  19.  On  board  the  Mountstuart, 
on  his  passage  from  Madras,  aged  83* 
Lord  George  Thynne,  Ensign  40th  foot 
(to  which  he  was  appointed  in  November 
last),  seventh  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
brother  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and 
Countess  of  Cawdor. 

June  20.  At  Madras,  in  bis  45th  year, 
Lt*-Col.  Henry  Thomas  Shaw,  of  his 
Majesty's  45th  regt.  son  of  late  Sir  John 
Gregory  Shaw,  Bart,  of  Kenward,  Kent. 

June  22.  On  his  passage  from  Madras, 
aged  ¥9,  Lieut.  James  Holland  Seddon, 
52d  N.  I.  youngest  son  of  late  Wm.  8. 
esq.  of  Acres  Barn,  near  Manchester. 

July  29.  Aged  76,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  Count  Chaptal,  a  Peer  of  France, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  and,  under  the 
Empire,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Nov.  17.  At  bis  estate  called  Aires, 
in  the  South  of  France,  Mr.  Stultt,  for- 


merly a  tailor  in  Clifford-street,  who  re- 
tired to  France  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
created  Baron  Stultz.  His  estate  cost 
him  103,000/.,  and  he  had  another  near 
Baden  on  the  Rhine.  About  a  year  ago 
the  Baron  sent  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
a  present  of  40,000/.  for  which  he  re- 
ceived, in  return,  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  the  patent  as  Count  Go- 
thenburg. The  Baron  had  f^reat  wealth 
in  Rothschild's  bank  at  Vienna.  His 
property,  besides  these  estates,  exceeded 

Adv.  . . .  Aged  96,  Mr.  Carroll,  grand- 
father to  the  Marchioness  of  Welles  ley, 
and  the  last  surviving  member  of  that 
Congress  which  agreed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  this  tribute  to  the 
patriot:  "  The  last  survivor  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— he 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  precious 
relic  of  the  band  of  July  4th  1776 — is 
no  more!  The  death  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  is  announced  to  us. 
As  a  mark  of  the  respect  due  to  the  oc- 
casion, the  offices  of  the  United  States 
government  in  this  city  will  be  closed  to- 
morrow, the  1 6th  instant.  And.  Jack  son. 
**  Washington,  Nov.  15." 

Nov.  30.  At  Riga,  aged  60,  Andrew 
H.  Aikin,  esq.  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul. 


ADDITIONS  T 

Vol.  C.  ii.  17a — A  very  chaste  and 
elegant  statue  of  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Earl  Harcourt,  from  the  chisel  of  Sievier, 
has  been  placed  in  St  George  s-  Chapel, 
Windsor.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church  at  Newnham,  where  the  re- 
mains of  that  venerable  and  distinguished 
Nobleman  are  entombed;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty, from  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  held  bis  Lordship,  both  in  his  private 
character  and  as  a  soldier,  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  direct  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Royal  Chapel  The  figure 
is  seven  feet  in  height,  robed  in  the  Coro- 
nation robes,  and  is  in  a  walking  attitude, 
rather  liowed  by  years.  Mr.  Sievier  has 
admirably  succeeded  in  divesting  the 
figure  of  the  appearance  of  that  stiffness 
so  frequently  met  with  in  similar  works; 
every  limb  possesses  an  easy  graceful 
curve,  without  the  least  semblance  of 
affectation;  the  cloak  is  thrown  open, 
showing  the  right  leg  and  arm ;  and  the 
collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  dis- 
played over  the  ermine  cape,  both  of 
which  are  beautifully  executed.  The 
Earl's  calm  though  dignified  countenance 
is  very  characteristically  preserved.  On 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  alto  relievos ; 
that  on  the  right  representing  bis  Lord- 
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ship  taking  Lee,  the  American  general, 
(as  related  in  our  memoir  al>ove  referred 
to) ;  the  other  representing  the  late  Duke 
of  York  presenting  his  Lordship  with 
his  sword  upon  the  plains  of  Lisle.  Upon 
the  front  are  trophies  entwined  with  laurel 
and  oak,  under  which  is  the  following 
simple  inscription : 

Field- Marshal  Earl  Harcourt, 
born  20th  March,  1742, 
died  17th  June,  1830. 

Vol.  CL  ii.  p.  380.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was 
the  putative  son  of  Sir  John  Nesbitt, 
who  left  him  a  property  producing  2500/1 
per  annum,  of  which  he  took  possession 
on  attaining  his  majority  in  June  1831 ; 
but  sold  within  a  month  after  to  Mr, 
Learmouth,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  sum  of  32,000/.  Shortly  before  or 
after,  he  married  Miss  Mordaunt,  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre;  and  died  in  the 
September  following  from  being  thrown 
from  a  gig.  He  left  a  will,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  legacies  to  his  mother  Mrs. 
Byron,  and  his  sister  the  Countess  Mor- 
tara ;  and  left  his  widow  residuary  lega- 
tee. The  proceedings  under  this  will 
have  been  lately  under  discussion  in  the 
Rolls'  Court. 
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P.  47k    The  Marquis  d"  Harcourt  was 
a  Major-General  in  the  British  army  and 
C.B.    His  first  introduction  to  the  late 
Earl  Harcourt  arose,  it  is  said,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  taken  prisoner 
by  his  English  namesake.   On  the  French 
refugees  coming  to  England,  the  d'Har- 
courts  were  welcomed  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  Earl,  then  the  head  of  the  English 
family — the  elder  brother  of  the  late 
Field- Marshal  (see  our  vol.  lxxix.  i.  481 ). 
The  late  Marquis  volunteered  into  the 
British  army  in  Flanders  in  1793  ;  and  at 
the  termination  of  that  campaign  was 
allowed  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  con- 
sidered un  aid-de-camp  to  Major- Gen. 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Harcourt  (the  late  EarK 
He  continued  actively  employed,  chieHy 
in  Holland,  until  1790;  and  in  1800  ac- 
companied Sir  Home  Popham  to  Russia. 
He  was  afterwards  for  some  time  Assis- 
tant Quarter-master-general  in  Ireland; 
and  served  with  the  40th  foot  in  Spain, 
and  wore  a  medal  for  the  siege  of  Bada- 
jos.    (A  full  detail  of  his  services  will  be 
found  in  the  Royal  Military  Calendar, 
vol.  iv.  p.  8.)     On  the  12th  of  June 
1600  he  more  closely  cemented  his  con- 
nection with  bis  English  kinsmen  by 
marrying  their  cousin  Sophia,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Richard  Bard  Har- 
row!, of  Aid  bury  in  Hertfordshire,  Esq., 
(who  died  Jan.  27,  1815)  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  the  Rev.  Vcre  Harcourt,  D.D. 
great-uncle  to  Simon  first  Baron  and 
Viscount  Harcourt  (see  the  pedigree  of 
this  branch  of  the  family  in  Clutterbuck's 
History  of  Hertfordshire,  voL  i.  p.  28a.) 
He  has  left  two  sons,  the  present  Mar- 
quis and  Capt.  William  Harcourt,  who 
are  benefited  by  the  will  of  the  last  Earl 
as  stated  in  our  notice  of  their  father's 
death. 

Vol.  CI  I.  I  178,  652.— A  splendid 
monument  has  been  erected  in  KirkelU 
Church  to  the  late  Daniel  Sykes,  Esq., 
M.  P.  by  bis  widow ;  it  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  written  by  R.  M.  Bever- 
ley, esq.: 

"  H.  S.  E.  Daniel  Sykes,  Coll.  S. 
Trin.  apud  Cantabr.  olim  Socius,  dein 
orator  in  causis  forensibus  minime  vul- 
garis, mox  ipse  Judex  in  curia  municipal! 
Kingstoniae  super  Hullum  sequus  et  Cle- 
mens, atque  idem  tandem  in  Britannorum 
commune  concilium  adscript  us  bis  Hul- 
lensium,  semel  Beverlacensium  suffragis ; 
quibus  se  dignum  prsrbuit,  et  jus  popu- 
lare  vindicando,  et  Afrorum  libertatcm 
indefesse  exigendo,  tali  fide  in  omni  vit* 
ratione,  tali  in  Deum  pietate  et  in  omnes 
benevolentia,  ut  spes  non  cosca  suis  re- 
manserit,  mortem  eum  cum  vita  wterna 
per  Christi  victoriam  commutassc.  Nat. 
prid.  id.  Nov.  A.D.  m.dcc.lxvi,  ob.  ix. 
caLFcb.  A.D.  m,dctc,xxxh.  Hoc  moni- 
meutum  ponendum  curuvit  conjugi  deside- 
ratisMmo  uxor  Isabella  amantissiina." 


Pp.  188,  650.  Mr.  Greenwood  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Yorkshire 
family;  and  owed  his  introduction  into 
the  house  of  army  agency  from  his  great- 
aunt,  daughter  of  James  Greenwood,  esq. 
of  Stapleton  Park  near  Pontcfracr,  hav- 
ing married  the  father  of  Mr.  Cox,  the 
founder  of  that  concern.  Mr.  Green- 
wood's father  was  Vicar  of  Higbam  Fer- 
rers in  Northamptonshire;  where,  pur- 
suant to  his  desire,  be  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  both  his  parents.  His  mother 
lived  for  many  of  her  latter  years  under 
the  roof  and  tender  care  of  her  beloved 
son,  and  attained  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
Mr.  Greenwood  never  married;  but  de- 
voted his  affections  to  his  only  sister,  the 
wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Hammersley,  and 
ber  family,  to  whom  he  left  all  that  he 
possessed. 

P.  273L  A  monument  to  General  Sir 
George  Don,  designed  by  Air.  George 
Basevi,  and  executed  in  white  marble  by 
Mr.  Nicholl,  has  been  recently  sent  to 
Gibraltar,  to  be  erected  in  the  Protestant 
church  of  the  garrison.  The  tomb  of  the 
veteran  is  represented  shrouded  by  the 
banners  of  his  regiment,  bis  arms  sus- 
pended on  the  front,  and  bis  helmet  rest- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus.  The 
following  inscription  is  engraved  on  the 
tablet : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  George  Don,  G.C.B.  G.C.H.  and 
G.  CM.  G.  Colonel  of  the  third  regiment 
of  Foot,  and  Governor  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  who,  after  sixty  years  of  uninte- 
rupted  active  service,  died  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  1st  January  1832,  aged  76  years. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  his  Sovereign 
during  a  service  of  39  years?  with  many 
hiph  commands,  he  closed  his  life  full  of 
years  and  honours,  in  that  important  for- 
tress where  he  bad  commanded  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, with  unwearied  zeal  and 
consummate  ability,  during  the  long  period 
of  17  years." 

P.  376.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  Miss 
Juliana  Homfray,  painted  by  Samuel 
Lane,  esq.,  has  been  excellently  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Samuel  Cousins,  esq. 
of  the  size  of  9$  in.  high  by  8  wide,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Tumor 
Barnwell.  The  same  gentleman  has  writ- 
ten the  following  epitaph  for  Trinity 
Church,  Mnrylebone  : — Julianam  Hom- 
fray, et  amabilem  et  nmatam,  floreseente 
**tate,  Februarii  die  24*  1832,  cita  mors 
abstulit !  Dotas  divinae  a*quO  ac  jucundsp, 
vena  ingenii  benigna,  seutiendi  iacultas 
eximia,  comitas  libera  educta,  delectandi 
vis  insita,  defunctam  ad  vivum  descripse- 
runt,  et  formam  insignem,  ad  venustatera 
penitus  comparatam,  adoniarunt  A 1  jo- 
rum ore  atque  animos,  hue  usque,  ad  sc 
allexit;  inter  suos  vero,  sive  consangui- 
neos,  seu  amicos,  prater  soli  turn  defienda, 
( Divina?  voluntati  deditione  salva)  manct 
desidenum  inexplcbile !  " 
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Pp.  471,  651.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Car- 
tcr  was  also  Rector  of  Fellthorp,  in 
Norfolk;  to  which  he  was  collated  in 
1779  by  Dr.  Yonge,  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  His  body  was  buried  at  Wor- 
lingham,  near  Beccles ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  has  been  written  to  bis 
memory: — "  M.  S.  Samuelis  Carter, 
A.  M.  qui,  per  revum  extentum,  probi- 
tatis  spectata?,  doctrine  perutUis,  morum 
elegantise  et  simplicitatis  primevs,  adeo 
prestitit  exemplar,  ut  nullo  non  honoris 
genere  dignus  videretur.  In  agro  Suf- 
folcia!  natus,  bonis  Uteris  in  collegio 
Sanctse  Trinitatis,  apud  Cantabrigienses, 
imbutus,  iispostea  assidue  incubuit.  In 
rus  mature  secedens,  pastoris  munus  apud 
Fersfield,  in  comitate  Norfolciie,  insig- 
niter  peregit  yKtatem  juvenilem  arti- 
bus  informando  per  aliquot  spatium 
gnaviter  operam  dedit,  et,  felicis  ipse 
ingenii,  juvenum  ingenia  feliciter  exco- 
luit,  documenta  sohcitudine  quasi  pa- 
terna  admiscens.  Dierum  tandem  satur, 
otio  baud  ignobili  vitam  finivit.  Ille 
apprimg  desiderandus,  ex  equo  deflendus, 
obiit  Maii  16°  1832—F.  H.  T.  B." 

P.  559.  Bishop  Huntingford  was  ad- 
mitted scholar  at  Winchester  in  1762, 
elected  to  New  College  in  1768,  and 
Fellow  of  Winchester  in  1785.  His 
portrait  in  Cadell's  •«  Gallery  M  is  not  by 
Edridge;  but  a  copy  of  that  by  Law- 
rence. The  original  was  painted  for 
the  Fellows  of  Winchester,  and  is  placed 
in  the  Warden's  Gallery.  A  monument 
to  the  Bishop  has  been  erected  in  the 
church  of  Compton ;  on  which,  after  his 
name,  is  the  following  inscription,  drawn 
up  by  himself:  "  In  the  early  part  of  his 
priesthood  be  was  Curate  of  this  parish. 
From  that  time  he  always  retained  a  re- 
gard for  it.  And  he  now  wishes  to  re- 
mind his  parishioners,  that  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  is  to  be  attained  only  by 
believing  what  is  taught,  and  by  doing 
what  is  commanded,  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." — A 
posthumous  volume   of  the  Bishop's 

Works  has  recently  been  published, 
edited,  according  to  his  direction,  by  his 
nephew  the  Kev.  Henry  Huntingford. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  a  second 
edition  of  u  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity 
various  charges  to  the  Clergy  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Gloucester  and  Hereford;  several 
discourses  on  particular  occasions ;  and  an 
address  at  the  consecration  of  a  church- 
yard. They  are  stated  to  be  "  selected 
from  a  number  of  other  manuscripts,  which 
bear  testimony  alike  to  the  humble  and 
sincere  piety,  the  deep  learning,  the  un- 
wearied activity,  the  noble  and  indepen- 
dent spirit,  the  elegant  and  truly  poetical 
taste,  of  their  author.** 

P.  571.    At  the  Lynn  quarter  sessions 
July  U,  the  Rev.  Thomas  lveson  was 


found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
but  insane  at  the  period  he  committed  it. 
He  will  be  confined  for  life. 

Vol.  CIL  ii.83.    A  meeting  of  friends 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
assembled  at  Lord  Althorp's  house,  in 
Downing-street,  on  the  2d  of  July,  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  by  some  public  act 
their  respect  for  one  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  most  amiable  feelings  and  man- 
ners, than  by  the  highest  talent  and  the 
most  various  and  extensive  acquirements. 
It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
same  month  540&  had  been  subscribed 
for  that  object,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire   had  subscribed  50*.;  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  SQL  ;  Viscount 
Goderich,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  Hol- 
land, each  25/. ;  and  Lord  Porcbester,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James   Graham,  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  Stanley,  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  Sir  F.  Baring,  and  H.  Galley 
Knight,  esq.  each  20/.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh printed  a  Syllabus  of  his  course  of 
lectures  which  was  much  sought  after. 

P.  87.  The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bentfoun 
is  dated  May  30,  1832,  (one  week  before 
his  death).    He  appoints  Dr.  Bowling, 
•'who  for  these  twelve  years  or  there- 
abouts has  been  my  most  intimate  and 
confidential  friend,  my  executor;  and  in 
the  event  of  and  during  his  incapacity,  by 
reason  of  absence,  infirmity,  or  any  other 
cause,  from  taking  possession  of  my  ef- 
fects or  my  body,  I  appoint  my  dear  friend 
Edwin    Chadwick,  barrister-at-law,  to 
officiate  in  bis  stead."    He  then  gives 
directions  regarding  the  disposal  of  his 
body,  as  we  have  already  stated.  He 
gives  to  Dr.  Bo  wring  his  interest  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  and  "  what- 
ever sum  may  be  found  requisite  for 
the  republication  of  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  my  works,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  such  of  them  as  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished;" also  all  his  manuscripts  and 
books  relating  to  finance,  political  eco- 
nomy, parliamentary  reform,  emancipation 
of  the  colonies,  and  panopticon  bouses. 
He  gives  to  his  nephew  George  Bcnt- 
hara  all  his  manuscripts  relating  to  logic 
and  monograpby,  and  all  his  collections 
relating  to  language ;  he  gives  to  his  friend 
Edwin  Chadwick  all  his  books  and  works 
relating  to  jurisprudence,  and  bis  collec- 
tions for  legislation,  also  bis  pamphlets 
on  the  poor-laws ;  and  a  legacy  of  I0CWL 
as  an  executor.    To  his  dear  friend  and 
quondam  amanuensis  and  pupil  Richard 
Doane,  barrister-at-law,  all  his  books  on 
English  law,  and  also  his  organ.  To 
John  Herbert  Koe,  barrister-at-law,  one 
of  his  former  amanuenses,  the  books 
which  he  had  lent  him.    The  remainder 
of  bis  books  to  the  London  University. 
Rings  bearing  bis  effigy,  and  containing 
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portions  of  his  hair,  to  several  of  his  friends 
and  distinguished  characters,  among  whom 
are  the  following  :  La  Fayette  ;  Jose  del 
Valle,  formerly  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guatemala;  M.  van  der  Weyer, 
Ambassador  from  his  Belgic  Majesty; 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  French  political 
economist;  Felix  Bodin,  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Messrs.  Bicker- 
stetb,  Chadwick,  Doane,  and  Tyrrell, 
barristers-at-law ;  Dr.  Bowring ;  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith ;  Dr.  Arnot;  General 
Miller ;  Mrs.  Austin,  wife  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  at  the  London 
University;  Joseph  Parkes,  of  Birming- 
ham ;  Albany  Fonblanque ;  Francis  Place; 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  son  of  the  historian 
of  British  India;  Col.  Thompson;  Wil- 
liam Tait,  of  Edinburgh;  and  George 
Wheatley,  of  Whitehaven.  A  very  hand- 
some provision  is  made  for  bis  servants. 
His  leasehold  and  other  property  is  left 
in  equal  shares  to  his  nephew  and  two 
nieces,  the  children  of  bis  late  brother 
Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Benthara ;  his  freehold 
estates  and  the  residue  to  his  nephew. 

P.  88.  Two  or  three  years  ago  sub- 
scriptions of  not  more  than  20#.  each, 
were  entered  into  to  obtain  a  portrait  of 
the  inestimable  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  the  late 
John  Jackson,  esq.  R.  A.  was  fixed  on 
by  the  committee  to  execute  the  painting; 
before  it  was  finished  Mr.  Jackson  died. 
The  price  was  to  have  been  160  guineas, 
and  Mr.  Duppa,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
was  engaged  to  complete  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  and  her  children ;  as  he 
-  took  much  pains  with  it,  the  committee 
presented  bim  with  ten  guineas.  The 
funds  allowing  it,  Mr.  Ward  was  em- 
ployed to  take  a  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing from  the  portrait,  in  order  that 
every  subscriber  might  be  presented  with 
a  copy.  The  committee  requested  the 
Governors  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary  to 
accept  the  painting  and  50/.  surplus  of 
the  hinds  raised  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
plate,  and  the  remaining  prints  given  to 
the  Medical  Library. 

P.  175.  The  following  epitaph  has 
been  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt :— "  ^Eternae  memorise  Jos. 
Car.  Francisci  Ducis  Reichstadiensis, 
Napoleonic  Galliarum  Imperatoris  et 
Mar.  Ludovicje  Arc.  Austria  tilii,  nati 
Parisiis  xx  Mart,  mucccxi;  in  cunabulis 
Regis  Roma?  nomine  saluti,  attate  om- 
nibus ingenii  corporisque  dotibus  floren- 
tem,  procera  statura,  vultu  juveruliter 
decoro,  singulari  sermonis  comitate,  mili- 
taribus  studiis  ct  laboribus  mire  intentum, 
phthisis  tentavit,  tristissima  mors  rapuit, 
in  suburban©  Augustorum  ad  Pulchram 
Fontem  prop*  Vindobonam  xxii  Julii 

MDCCCXXXU." 

P.  186.   By  Mr.  Ellice  Lady  Hannah 
has  left  a  family;  her  eldest  son  was  in 
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the  suite  of  Lord  Durham,  injiis  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburgh. 

P.  267.  Sir  Albert  Pell  was  the 
youngest  of  three  sons  of  Robert  Pell,  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Wellclose-square, 
who  was  also  a  Major  in  the  Middlesex 
militia,  and,  like  his  son,  an  active  magis- 
trate lor  the  county.  Sir  Albert  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Henry  Blackstone,  the  emi- 
nent special  pleader.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  Seijeant-at-law  in  1808;  and 
became  King's  Serjeant  in  1820.  For 
some  years  he  took  a  decided  lead,  both  in 
the  Nisi  Prius  courts  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  western  circuit,  for  which  he 
frequently  left  London  with  upwards  of 
two  hundred  retainers.  His  professional 
income  at  that  time  was  estimated  at 
6000/.  a  year.  He  was  a  cautious  yet  ener- 
getic advocate,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  the  skilful  examination  of  witnesses. 
This  talent  was  conspicuously  displayed 
at  an  early  period  of  his  career  in  the 
crim.  con.  trial  of  Col.  Paulett  against 
Lord  Sackvillc,  in  which  his  client  (the 
plaintiff)  recovered  2000/.  damages.  One 
of  the  latest  causes  in  which  he  took 
part,  was  that  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  when 
he  was  the  leading  counsel.  Sir  Albert 
purchased  his  estate  at  Pinner  Hill  of 
Serjeant  Sellon,  in  1818.  He  had  six 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two 
(laughters  are  now  living. 

P.  269.  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  James  Butler,  a  linen- 
draper  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  was  born 
Aug.  13,  1750.  He  studied  his  profession 
under  John  Holliday,  an  eminent  convey- 
ancer, and  the  biographer  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Ca- 
tholic called  to  the  bar  after  the  relief  act  of 
1791 ;  but  never  argued  any  case  except  the 
celebrated  one  of  Cholmondcley  v.  Clin- 
ton, before  Sir  T.  Plumer  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  which  full  reports  are  in 
print.     He  was  honoured  with  a  silk 

fown,  and  made  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
nn,  early  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Butler  married  a  lady  named  Eyston;  and 
has  left  two  surviving  daughters,  the  elder 
married  Nov.  27, 1809,  to  Thomas  Stonor, 
esq.  formerly  a  Colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  but  now  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford; and  Theresa,  the  younger,  Nov.  7, 
1814>  to  Andrew  H.  Lynch,  esq.,  the 
Chancery  barrister. 

P.  278.  Mr.  Colthurst  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age ;  he  had  resided  for  six  years 
as  a  barrister  in  Barbadoes,  where  the 
influence  of  an  uncle,  holding  a  high  legal 
situation,  was  calculated  to  bring  him 
into  notice.  But  retaining  his  early  pro- 
pensity to  African  discovery,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  take  long  walks  in  order  to 
season  himself  for  exjnwure  to  a  still  more 
sultry  climate.  The  success  of  the  Lan- 
ders was  the  stimulus  which  at  length 
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decided  him.  Even  his  Eton  school- 
books  are  tilled  with  imaginary  routes  in 
Africa;  and  at  various  times  he  wrote 
pieces  of  poetry  allusive  to  this  object  of 
his  enthusiasm,  three  of  which  are  printed 
in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  3d  Nov. 

P.  286.  Lady  Georgiana  Buckley  left 
two  sons,  Lt.-CoL  Edward  Pery  Buck- 
ley, gren.  guards,  married  in  1928  to 
Lady  Catherine  Bouverie,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  bis  first  wife, 
Lady  Catherine  Pelham- Clinton ;  and 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Buckley,  M.  A.  late 
Fellow  of  Mcrton-college,  Oxford,  mar- 
ried in  1831  to  Charlotte- Margaret,  sister 
to  Sir  Geo.  Fred.  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Her  Ladyship  has  also  left  one  daughter, 
Georgiana- Henrietta,  married  in  J  815  to 
George  Fox  Lane,  esq.  M.  P. 

P.  389.  Lt-CoL  Randall  Gossip  was 
appointed  Cornet  and  Lieutenant  in  the 
3d  dragoons  1793,  Captain  1795,  brevet 
Major  1808,  and  Lieut^Colonel  1814. 
He  served  in  the  expedition  of  1807  to 
Zealand ;  and  in  1809  and  1814  acted  as 
Major  of  brigade  in  the  Kent  district. 
Since  bis  death  the  King  has  granted 
permission  to  his  second  and  third  sur- 
viving sons,  Wilincrand  Thomas- George, 


to  use  the  name  of  Winner  only,  with  the 
arms  of  that  family,  in  memory  of  the 
family  of  their  father's  paternal  grand- 
mother Anne,  second  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  George  Wilmer,  of  Over  Helms- 
ley  and  the  city  of  York,  esq. 

P.  474.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Alured 
C  larke  was  probably  of  the  family,  some 
notices  of  which  will  be  seen  in  our  voL 
lxii.  p.  1221,  and  one  of  whom  was 
Alured  Clarke,  D.  D.  who  died  Dean 
of  Exeter  (not  Chichester)  May  31, 
1742.  In  1797  the  Field-Marshal  (then 
a  Lieut.- General)  commanded  the  army 
in  Luclcnow,  which  deposed  the  Nabob 
Visier  Ally,  and  placed  Sandut  Ally 
on  the  musnud  of  Oude.  The  army 
served  under  his  immediate  orders  for 
nearly  four  years,  and  he  took  his  leave 
in  orders  dated  from  Fort  William,  Feb. 
16,  1801. 

P.  486.  Capt  Skinner  lost  his  right 
arm  at  the  taking  of  New  York  in  1776. 
A  subscription  has  been  opened  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  man  who,  after 
fifty-seven  years'  service  to  his  country, 
was  so  generally  esteemed  in  public  and 
private  life  for  his  philanthropy  and  many 
virtues. 


A  GENERAL  BILL  OF  ALL  THE  CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 
FROM  DECEMBER  14,  1831,  TO  DECEMBER  II,  1832. 


rKrJ.f-n^/Males  "  Total 
Christened^  Fcma]efi  ^470  J  26,974 

Whereof  have  died,  5  and  10  1270 

"  under  2  years  5443  10  and  20  1113 

Between  2  and  20  and  30  2215 

5  years    -    2678  30  and  40  2749 


40  and  50 
50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 


/  Males  -  14,280  |  Total 
\  Females  14,326/  28,606 


3on> 
3041 
2949 
2194 


80  and   90  848 
90  and  100  105 
100...1    103  ...  1 
108  1 


Increase  in  the  Burials  reported  this  year  3269. 


Fever,  (Scarlet) 
Fever,  (Typhus) 


Gout 


DISEASES. 
Abscess    -   -   -   -  185 
Age,  and  Debility   -  2948 
Apoplexy  -    -   -    -  470 
Asthma    -   -    -   -  1050 '  Haemorrhage  - 
Cancer-   -   -   -   -    100  [  Heart,  diseased 
Childbirth      -   -   -   343 1  Hernia  -  -  - 
Cholera     -   -   -   -  3200  [  Hooping  Cough 
Consumption  -   -   -  41-99 
Constipation  of  the  )  «j. 
Bowels    -    -   -  -j 
Convulsions   -   -   -  2075 


388  Sore  Throat  and  Quinsey  25 


i-  cvf  r,  ^  j.  )  jjuu»;  -  -  253  ■  Spasm  -  -  -  -  - 
Fistula   4  Stone  and  Gravel  - 


Croup 


100 

Dentition  or  Teething  373 

12 
47 
978 

858 
118 
22 
48 
75 
872 


Diabetes 
Diarrtuca  -  -  -  - 
Dropsy  ----- 
Dropsy  on  the  Brain 
l>ropsy  on  the  Chest 
Dysentery  -  -  -  - 
Epilepsy  -  -  -  - 
Erysipelas  -  -  -  - 
Fever   -   -    -   -  - 


65 
60 
118 

37 
677 

Hydrophobia  -  -  -  3 
Inflammation  -  -  -  2555 
Inflamm.  of  the  Bowels  604 
— —  Lungs  and  Pleura  98 

 of  the  Brain   -  73 

Insanity     -   -   -   -  197 


Fever,  Intermit,  or  Ague  3 1 


Jaundice  -  - 
Jaw-locked 
Liver,  diseased 
Measles  -  - 
Miscarriage  - 
Mortification  - 
Paralysis  -  - 
Rheumatism  - 
Scrophula  -  - 
Small  Pox  - 


Stricture  -  -  -  - 

Thrush  -  -  -  - 

Tumour  -  -  -  - 

A  enereal  -  -  -  - 

Worms  -  -  -  -  - 

Unknown  Causes  - 

Stillborn  -  -  - 

Total  of  Diseases  28,  IN 

CASUALTIES. 

Drowned  -  -  -  -  119 
Died  by  Visitation  of  God  65 


106 
23 
28 
121 
29 
5 
6 
837 
912 


56 

;£{(;  ]  Excessive  Drinking  -  12 

675  Executed*     -   -    -  1 

joj  Found  Dead  -  -  -  1 
202  Killed  by  various  Accid.215 

240  Murdered  -   -   -   -  3 

(j0  Poisoned  -    -   -   -  8 

18  Suicides    -    -   -   -  71 

771  Total  of  Casualties  -  "495 


•  Executed  thus  year  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  4,  of  which  number  only  1  has 
been  reported  to  have  been  buried  as  such. 
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Acre,  taken  by  the  Egyptians  12 
Addison's  simile  of  the  angel  206 
Adversaria  404 

Advocates,  acting  as  such  before  magis- 
trates illegal  470 
/Eschylus,  critiques  on  3D,  130,  L42 
AEtfu'iwold,  St.  Beiiedictional  of 
Agincourt,  on  the  battle  of  015 
Agriculture,  state  of  in  Normandy  402 
Alexander,  Bp.  notice  of  504 
Alexander  L  of  Scotland,  coins  of  QQ} 
Alexandria,  libraries  or  404 
Ainu-houses  in  London,  erection  of 
Altar,  Roman,  discovered  at  Caervoran 

14  I.    at  Manchester  359,  424,  5iLl 
America,  kno»n  to  the  Phoenicians  35.0 
America,  North,  remarks  on  443.  Pre- 
sident's message  637.    annual  reve- 
nue of  638.    population  639 
Amesbury,  Lord,  memoir  of  177 
*At  and  xi»,  origin  of  23J1 
Analogia  Lingua  Graca  37_,  120. 
Anatomy,  Bill  for  regulating  70 
Aug  as,  Rev.  fV.  LL  mtmoir  of  484 
Angel,  Addison's  simile  of  tbe  2Dii 
Anxmalcula,  minuteness  of  6_i2 
Annuals  for  1833,  353,  548 
Antediluvian  Remains  discovered  inWest- 

ptialia  637 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  meetings  464. 5_6_0_ 
Antiquary,  character  of  an  4.95 
Antiquities,  society  proposed  to  be  called 
tbe  Guardian  of  104.    discovered  its 
Suuthwark  12,  L3&  423,  516 
Antwerp,  description  of  463.  invested 
by  tbe  French  466.    siege  and  surren- 
der of  564 
Arabia,  derivation  of  404 
Aram,  Eugene,  on  the  conviction  of  448 
Archery,  ancient  proclamations  concern- 
ing 302.    ground  in  Regent's  Park  for 
565.  See  Arrow. 
Architecture,  on  collecting  fragments  of 
164.     domestic  244.     various  stales 
o\  360 

Arctic  Expedition,  in  search  of  Captain 

Rots  3JiB. 
Armortcans,  law  of  2 
Armour  of  tbe  middle  ages  2AA 
Aroint,  explanation  of  228,  b'Ji 
Arrow,  English  war  229.  4_lii 
Arvel-bread,  explanation  of  52 
Ash  Hole,  Devon,  description  of  540 
Ashbycum-Fenby,  account  of  21^ 
AshmoleanSociety,Ox(otd,  meeting  of  45U 
Autd  Nick,  origin  of  the  name  5jJ 


Bacchte  qf  Euripides,  fragment  of  disco- 
vered 194,  5iLL    remarks  on  295,  429> 

603 

Bacstandeene,  Northumberland,  notices 
of  5JJ 

Bagstcr,  Miss,  commission  of  lunacy 

against  13 
Baliol,  Edward,  notice  of  500 
Ballard,  Rear-Adm.  V%  V.  memoir  of  644 
Bank  of  England,  operations  of  tbe  5_L 
on  the  charter  of  28,  IH2.   report  re- 
specting 171,  261,  639 
Bnrdolf,  Lord,  effigies  of  422 
Barham,  J.  F.  memoir  of  573 

  Jjady  Caroline,  memoir  of  573 

Barrow,  discovered  at  Muckleford  I6S 
Barrymore  estates  in  Ireland  194 
Beaumaris  Eisteddfod,  meeting  of  255 
Beauvais,  sophism  of  40.") 
Bedfordshire,  collections  for  lfil 
Belgium,  aided  bv  the  French  against 

Holland  260,  466,  hSA 
Benedictional  of  St.  ASthelwold  46.  of 

A  bp.  Robert  ib. 
Bent  ham,  Jeremy,  memoir  81*  will  660 
Berenice,  ancient  inscriptions  found  on 

the  site  of  630 
Berkeley,  Rev.  Dr.  LL  R.  memoir  of  579 
Berri,  Duchess,  arrest  of  466 
Beny  Pomeroy  Castle,  Devon,  descrip- 
tion of  5411  " 
Bertrams  of  Bothal,  notices  of  506 
Berwick,  Lord,  memoir  567 
Bible,  on  a  new  translation  of  404 
Birmingham,  cemetery  company  in  46.0 
Bisset,  Jumcs,  memoir  of  648 
Bithynia,  ancient  turns  of  1 12 
Blakie,  D.  memoir  of  283 
Bombay,  geographical  society  in  630 
Bonaparte,  on  the  fall  of  G2A 
•       Madame,  memoir  of  473 
Bonstetten,  M.  de,  memoir  of  U13 
Bosville  Family,  account  of  536 
Boughton  Monchelsea  Church  destroyed 

by  fire  639 
Boulogne,  ancient  vessel  found  near  58S 
Boundaries  Bill,  remarks  on  LL  pass- 
ed £2 

Bourn,  Titos,  memoir  of  279 
Bowcn,  J.  memoir  of  185 
Bradley  Parva,  monument  at  4 '20 
Brandon,  Lord,  memoir  of  7_8,  194 
Bridgeman,  Rev.  G.  death  of  6Ji£ 
Bright,  B.  LL  letter  on  tbe  Sonnets  of 

Sliakspeare  296 
Brighton,  burnt  by  the  French  in  1545,140 
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Bristol,  trial  of  the  Mayor  of  470 
Bristol  Cathedral,  ancient  sculpt,  in  205 
Britain,  fabulous  conquest  by  the  Greeks 

4f>4.    ancient  Hindoo  MS.  of  611 
British  Artists,  Winter  Exhibition  of  553 
Britons,  Ancient,  coinage  of  2J  l_i  414 
Bruce,  (Jen.  Sir  C.  memoir  of  181 

—  ■  -  ■  Notion,  memoir  of  82 
Bryce,  Gen.  Sir  A.  memoir  of  474 
Buckley,  Lady  G.  notices  of  286,  662 
Budget,  opening  of  the  166 
Bullion,  disquisition  on  3J2,  LQ2 
Burder,  Rev.  G.  roeiqoir  of  8fi 
BurforeT s  panorama  of  Stirling  553. 
Burial  Ground,  walk  in  498 
Burns,  Robert,  letters  of  22 
Butler,  Charles,  memoir  of  269,  GUI 

 J.  O.  memoir  of  28J 

Gzdmon's  metrical  paraphrase  of  Scrip- 
ture history  46 

Calmet's  Dictionary,  translations  of  490 
Calvert,  Ctias.  memoir  of  267 
Cambridge  University,  three  theological 

scholarships  founded  356.    prize  essays 

556.  639 

Campbell,  Dr.  Thos.  letters  of  409 
Canada,  cholera  in  72 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  new  tower  26 1 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trade  of  72 
Camac,  Druidical  temple  of  562 
Carolina,  South,  resistance  to  the  Ame- 
rican tariff  638 
Carr,  Sir  J.  memoir  of  LBS 
Carter,  Rev.  S.  epitaph  on  ££n 
Cemetery,  National,  report  of  171.  de- 
signs for  24iL    a  company  in  Bir- 
mingham 469 
Cham po  I  lion  s  system  of  hieroglyphics 
329 

Oiancery,  bill  for  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense* of  7_0_i  16",  168 
Chapels,  formerly  built  on  bridges  505 
Charlemagne,  historical  notices  of  339 
Charles  L\  daily  prayer  of  456 

•  J  I.  present  in  House  of  Lords  434. 

preservation  of  456.  520.  555 
■         AMeaves  Lehh  for  the  continent 
26J 

—  the  Bold,  coins  of  4X5 
Chelsea  Church,  repairs  of  fiQ2 
China,  historical  and  political  disquisi- 
tion on  314-326.  rebellion  in  315, 
468.  north-western  dependencies  of 
317-325.  great  wall  of  3_L9_,  litera- 
ture or  468 

China  Ware,  on  the  manufacture  of  44G 
Chinese  Mirror,  account  of  633 
Cholera  Morbus,  state  of  in  London  68, 

70.  in  Canada  12.  in  New  York  170 
Christmas,  customs  of  in  Lincolnshire 

491.    ancient  festivities  of  54J 
Church,  petition  for  reforming  the  261 
Churches,  New,  report  on  the  building 

of  171.     at  Devises,  Reading,  and 

Theale  26_L    at  Newland  469.  on 

Saffron  Hill,  Hulborn  hSh 
Cicero,  copy  of  found  257 


Civil  List,  alterations  in  the  166 
Clarke,  Sir  A.  memoir  of  474,  £fi2_ 
— —  Rev.  Dr.  Adam,  memoir  of  272 
— —  Sir  S.  EL  memoir  of  266 
Clergy,  of  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  address 
of  6 AO 

Clifford,  Lord  de,  memoir  of  567 

Clinton,  Lord,  memoir  of  567 

Cockle  Park  Tower,  Northumberland, 
account  of  507 

Coins,  found  in  the  river  Dove  42,  Mr. 
T rattle's  collection  sold  64*  one  of 
Julius  Cesar  wanted  9JL  illustrative 
of  history  1 09.  of  Syria  ib.  of  the 
ancient  Britons  211,414.  of  the  Gauls 
212.  414,  6JKL  Roman,  found  in  Es- 
sex 359.  near  Chichester  ib.  timr 
London  Bridge  516.  of  Charles  the 
Bold  and  Henry  UL  415.  British, 
found  in  Sussex  490.  bints  for  the 
collection  of  517.  Saxon,  discovered 
at  Hexham  465. 519.  Gallic  and  Greek 
600.  of  Alexander  L  of  Scotland  60J_* 
of  A  bp.  Egberht  602 

Colfe,  Rev.  A.  library  of  347 

Collins,  Dennis,  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son 170 

Cnlthurst,  C.  H±  memoir  of  278,  661 
Comet  of  Biela  457 

Commoners,  biographical  notices  of  54 1 
Commons,  House  of,  comparative  view  of 

the  Representation  of,  before  and  since 

the  Reform  Act  496.   elect ious  565. 

alphabetical  list  of  641-3 
Congreve  Rockets,  known  to  the  ancients 

22a 

Coo  A,  Thos.  executed  for  murder  170 
Copyright  Act,  on  the  demand  of  books 

under  l£Q» 
Covell  Group,  discovery  of  in  the  PaciBc 

468 

Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  58JL    historical  account 

of  586 

Oreswell,  Northumberland,  account  of 

307.    family  of  Hb. 
Crosbie,  Sir  W.  baronetage  of  ?  290 
Crosby  Hall,  historical  notices  of  2^  436 
Crosses,  ancient,  notices  of  1H6 
Cullum,  Sir  T.  G.  epitaph  on  533 
Currency,  disquisition  on  the  28,  51_,  102 
Dairy mple,  Gen.  S.  memoir  of  646 

 Gen.  tV.  T.  memoir  of  ib. 

Damley,  Earl  of,  notice  of  94 

Daye,  John,  the  Printer,  memoir  of  420, 

595.  598.    autographs  of  ib. 
— —  Rev.  John,  epitaph  on  599 
Dnyrell,  Rev.  J.  JL.  memoir  of  280 
Debt  of  Queen  Elisabeth  561 
Debts,  on  imprisonment  for  157 
Delegates,  Court  of,  Bill  for  abolishing  68 
Deluge,  remarks  on  the  539 
Derivatives  of  the  English  language  590 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  report  of  64 
Dickson,  Bp.  notice  of  504 
Dillon,  Vise,  memoir  of  175 
Don,  Gen.  Sir  G.  monument  to  652 
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Donnughmore,  Earl  of,  memoir  of  2_6_5 

Douce,  F.  letter  to  397 

Douceurs,  specimens  of  1  IS 

Dover,  runic  inscription  found  at  464 

Down  and  Connor,  BUbops  of  504 

Downes,  Bp.  notice  of  504 

Dracontia,  Druidical  templet  so  called 

490,  hG2 
Drama,  report  on  the  161,  10*7 
Dress,  its  analogy  to  literary  composi- 
tion 215. 

Druids,  temples  of,  called  Dracontia  490, 

562 

Drury,  Adm.  memoir  of  268 
Dry  burgh  Abbey,  historical  account  of 
221 

Dublin  University,  prize  essays  55(5 
Duncan,  Vtess,  death  of  657 
Duns  of  Scotland,  remarks  on  £21 
Durer,  Albert,  stained  glass  designed  by 

63,  400,  517 
Earthquake  at  Swansea  640 
Earthwork,  Roman,  at  Laceby  40ft 
Echt,  epitaph  at  499 
Edingthorpe,  epitaph  at  599 
Edward  JI.  death  of  253*  royal  expenses 

of  422 

 IF.  children  of  £00 
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ments of  150.    historical  notices  of 
151.  hostilities  wit  h Turkey  7  2. 1  69.260 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  system  of  5311 
Eldin,  Lord,  memoir  of  BO 
Ele,  in  China,  description  of  222 
Eleanor,  Queen,  history  of  LUfi 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  debt  of  5£ 
Endeavourer,  The  L9_i  20&  405 
English  Language,  etymological  disqui- 
sition on  590 
Erartfs  Pictures,  sale  of  2i£ 
Erlestoke  Park,  sale  at  L£2 
Etymology  of  the  English  language  590 
Euphrates,  navigation  of  the  LL19 
Euripides,  fragment  of  the  Eacchae  of 

194.  529.    remarks  on  295,  429,  £03 
Exeter,  St.  Edmund's  church  demolish- 
ed 261 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  description  of  2* 

inscription  on  28 
Farrent,  Rev.  J.  memoir  of  4HQ 
Fenwick,  Lieut.- Col.  memoir  of  L8J 
Ferris,  Dr.  notice  of  95 
Fetherstone,  Col.  memoir  of  2££ 
Ffylio,  on  the  spelling  of  420 
Fires,  at  Taunton  14.    church  at  Zurich 
467.    Marton  Lodge,  co.  York  470. 
in  Long  Acre  565.   church  of  Bough- 
ton  Motichelsea  £32 
Fitz  Walter,  Baron,  seal  of  394 
Fleet  Prison,  registers  of  noticed  220 
Fonts,  in  the  churches  of  Normandy  4£4 
Ford  Abbey,  Raphael  tapestries  at  453 
Forgery,  Bill  for  abolishing  punishment 

of  death  for  7_L  167,  ISA 
Gent.  Mag.  SuppL  Vol.  Cil.  Part  LL 

L 


Foy  Z?oa/,  explanation  of  194,  220 
France,  state  of  literature  in  256.  open- 
ing of  the  Chambers  46JL    treaty  with 
England  for  the  evacuation  of  Ant- 
werp ib.  state  of  it  in  1813,  625.  post 
office  of  637 
Frankfort  Diet,  protocol  of  for  forming 
a  German  confederation  1 1,  16a.  pro- 
test against  637 
Francklin's  Lucian,erroro(  translation404 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  meeting  of 
£22 

French  Revolution,  historical  noticesof  609 
Frontinus,  Sex t us  Julius,  memoir  of  21 
Fulham,  Rev.  E.  memoir  of  185 
Gauls,  historical  notices  of  the  335 
Cauntlope,  explanation  of  194 
Gavaston,  Piers,  burial  of  499 
Geddington  Cross,  description  of  106 
Geographical  Society  in  Bombay  630 
Geologies,  mineral  and  mosaical  346 
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Elphtnstone,  L  D. 

a  us 

—  Lord,  566 
E'segood,  61 
Emerson,  S.  580 
Ensoro,  W.  2B4 
Erroll,  Earl,  411 
Erskine  83,  178, 

D.J.  361 
Escott,W.  S.  112 
Esdaile,  E.  412 
Espinass,  M.  C.  360 
Estlin,  S.  483 
Etwatl,  R.  483 
Eude„  Baron,  360 
Euston,  Countess, 

M.  485 
Erance,  644 
Evans,  C.  7JL  94, 

Jn  C.  264,  G. 

485,   J.  566 
Evauson,  D.  182 
Eveleigh,  E.W.  2_Si 

M.  286 
Every  263 
Eyston  661 
Eyton  424 
Faby,  P.  566 
Fa  in  com  be,  Capt.  J. 

17  2 

Fairfax,  Gen.  Sir  %*. 

555.   C.  B.  194 
Fairless,  N.  23 
Fancourt,  C.  St.  «  . 

641 
Fane,  A.  262 
Faraday,  Dr.  555 
Fardinando,  F.  1 87 
Farebrotber,  EJ.  93 
Farqubarsou^aJ.  F. 

2fi2»  Capt.  P.  172 
Karrauce, T.  284 
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Farvell,  A.  75.  E. 

B.  412 
Fawkes,  M.  18R 
Fearley,  J.  173 
Ferguson  253.  Cap; 

Am.    C.  654.  S. 

862.    W.  1L  113 
Ferris,  Dr.  95 
Feich  413 
Field,  E.  5£fL  M. 

472.   T.  281 
Fielding,  E.R.R7JL 

Fincb,  G.  472 
Fincbam  SJ 
Finderi  356 
Finnic,  R.  188 
Firth,  M.  £55 
Fisher,  D.  28JL  J. 

579.    R.  S.  14 
Fitzgerald,  J.  47_2. 

C.  3filL  W.  Mac 
G.  IM 

FiUherbert,  S.  £54 
Fits  Walter  394 
Fitzwilliam.Lt.  J.  94 
Flavell,  J.  W.  264 
Flesber,  J.  T.  7J> 
Fletcher,  W.IL  262 
Flower  388 
Foggo  £1 

Folry,  E.T.263.  T. 

tL  41j 
Foote,  Sir  E.  U3 
Forbes  I8L    F.  R. 

471.    J.  75,  385, 

R.  358 
Ford  92 

Fornrtt,  Lt.-Co).  W. 
ISO 

ForMteen,  W.  388 
Forster,  C.  657 
Fort  nam,  Ma).  J.  93 
Fotbrooke  92 
Foater,  A.  J.  3 GO. 

M.  '285 
Fowler,  F.  645,  LL 

112.  W. 
Fox,  C.  R.  Sfifi.  IL 

75.  Lady  C.  L.  15 
FoyJr,  E.  2EJ 
Frampton,  J.N.  360 
Frank,  R.  B.  182 
Franklin,  R.  090, 

Sir  J.  358 
Prater  646.    IL  W. 

281 

Fraaer,  Sir  J.  360 
Frederick,  S.  A.  9_2 
Freeland,  B.  483 
Freeling,  J.  C.  562 
Freeman,  tL  £82 
French,  H.  76.  M. 
573 

Frere,  J.  A.  £1 
Frust,  W.  E.  553 
Frowd  2_*S 


Fry,  H.M.  E.  113 
Fuge,  C.  644 
Fulford,  A.  263 
Fuller,  F.  654.  J. 

T.654 
Furlong,  C.  L  76 
Gale  63 
Galiway,  T.  644 
Galton,  J.  L.  360 
Gardner,  M.  286, 

389 

Gamier,  tL  41 L 
Garvagb,  Lady  262 
Garvocb  6_1 
Gaskell,  C.  F.  264 
Gaulis,  A.  M.  567 
Gaye,  F.  186 
Geary,  P.  185 
Gee,  R.  262 
Cell,  Sir  W.  555, 562 
Gendle,  S.  581 
George,  J*  P.  482 
Gerville  561 
Gibbt,  E.  tL  285 
Gibaon,  B.  485.  C. 

LIS.  T.  283 
Giffbrd,  L.  Gi4 
Gilbert,  E.  284.  Sir 

R.  181 
Giles,  E.  189 
Gillard,  J.  112 
Gillespie,  M.  A.  655 
Gilmore,  M.  17_9_ 
Gtlmour,  C.  360 
Gippt,  tL  654 
Girdlestone,  E.  G. 

Hi   T.  IBS 
Glaze,  A.  264 
Glennie,  J.  D.  262. 

J.  D.  360 
Gloucester,  Bp.  110 
Glover,  G.  194 
Glyde,  J.  264 
Glyn,  M.  LEiL  C.75 
Goate,  Capt.  E.  262 
Godby,  C.4B4 
Godericb,  Ld.  358 
Godfrey,  tL652.  M. 

188.   S.  360 
Godwin  283 
Gold,  W.  G.  264 
Goldfinch,  R.  287 
Goocb,  tL  566 
Goodchild,T.02fi4 
Good  en,  A.  C.  6J 
Goodenough,  S.  267 
Goodman,  J.  172, 

644 

Goodwin,  A.  M.  J. 

644,  E.  S.76-  J. 

B.  281 
Gordon,  J.  A.  360. 

Sir  J.  A.  41  L  M. 

483.    R.  75,  262, 

R.  A.  £1 
Gore,  E.  9_4 
Goring,  C.  3M 


Gosnell,  J.  484 
Goss,  L.  76 
Gossip,  Lt.-Col.  389. 

T.G.471.  W.471 
Guwer,  R.  F.  264 

 C'tcsa  472 

 Lord  F.  L.  474 

 Lady  L.  L.  178 

Graham,  C.  582. 

LadyE.263.  Ma). 

G.  7Jl   IL  16 
Grant,  H.  LZ3*  L 

E.  263.    J.  472. 

Sir  L.  263 
Grantham,  M.  G.  16 
Gray  644.  C.E.  360. 

J.  512,  Lt.-Col. 

L.  H2 
Great orex,  T.  95 
Green,  C.  264.  E. 

472.    S.  185. 
Greenaway,  M.  472 
Greene,  L.  360 
Greenfield,  W.  L86 
Greenbill,  B.  C.  566 
Greentide,  W.  281 
Greenwood  659.  E. 

E,472.  M.  F.  173 
Gregg,  E.  F.  483 
Gregorie,  G.  388 
Gregory,  tL  284 
Gresham  62 
Greswolde,  MaJ.  E. 

M.  W.  112 
Grey,  C  75-  T.  655. 

 Baron  566. 

Gmnow,  M.  A.  582 
Grier,  R,  262,  360 
Griffin,  C.  472 
Griffinboof,  J.  190 
Griffith,  A.  284 
Griffiths,  L.  K.  412. 

Lt.-Col.  566,  Maj. 

J.G.  H2.  J.  652 
Grimaldi,  J.  S.  W. 

581.    S.  360 
Grimes,  A.  583. 
Grimston,  T.  173 
Grim  wood.  J.M.580 
GrinfWld  263 
Groombridge,  L.  M. 

28JL    S.  555. 
Groome,  M.  91 
Grosvenor,  Earl  657 
Grove,  G.  A.  113 
Grueber,  A.  566 
Guard,  J.  412 
Gulston,  F.  183 
Guuuell,  E.  76 
GunMotie  1 89.  E. 

189-    M.  189 
Gunter,  Col.  G.  555 
Gurney,  IL  560 
Guthrie,  J.  566 
Gutzlaff  2&fi 
Gwelt  251 
G  wynne,  S.  644 


Hadden,  W.Y.  282 

Haig,  J.  284 

Hale,  C.  655.  Lt 

J.  487-  M.A.7J 
Hales,  Lady  F.  9J 
Halifax,  J.  S.  360 
Hall,  Capt.  B.  380. 

Sir  J.  554.   J.  C. 

7_6.   M.  635.  R. 

658.   T.  G.  644. 
Hallam464.  H.  561 
Halse,  L  C44 
Halsey,  E.  263 
Halyburton,  E.472 
Hamil(on,A.  D. 644. 

R.  £52.    R.  W, 

561.    W.  R.  555 

 Lady  M.  473 

— —  Lady  S.  566 
Ham  met,  J.  E.  9J 
Hampton,  J.  484 
Hanbury,  A.  644. 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  14. 

J.  581 
Handy,  Maj.  471 
Hansard,  L.G.  172 
Harbord,  E.  16 
Harcourt  263.  A. 

283 

 Earl,  658 

 Lady  A.  V.  486 

Harden,  62 
Hardy,  A.  485.  W. 
580 

Hare  62,  262j  581 
Harling,  J.  262 
Harltain,  S.  485 
Harper,  Lieut.  283. 

T.  285,  580 
Harpur,  Lt.G.  181 
Harrington,  E,  C. 

172.    H.  H.  581 
Harris,  S.  652.  T. 

655 

 Ld.  W.  G.  566 

Harrison  6_L  G.  tL 
R.  412.  J.  47  h 
J.  B.  412.  J.  S. 
286 

Hart,  Gen.  394.  E. 
644,  E.  H.  T. 
566.  M.  tL  T. 
566 

Hartley  6lj  257.  W. 

tL  U.  519 
Hartnell,  N.  553 
Harty,  R.  632 
Harrey,E.484.  G. 

G.  264.   Lady  A. 

644 

Harwood,C.  485.  E. 

B.  264 
Hnsted,  H.  J.  566 
Hatchard  6J 
Hat  ley,  J.  655 
Hawker,  J.  644 
Hawkes,  C.  58J 
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Hawkins,  J.  654.  R. 
G.  182,  S.  188j 
S85.    W.  16 

Hay,  M.  566 

Haye,  A.  L.  471 

Hayerman,  H,  360 

Hayes,  L94 

Hays,  E.  M.  284 

Hayter,  W.  G.  263 

Heald,  E.  21 

Heath  £2 

Heaton  176 

Heiscb  6*1 

Hely  644 

Helyar,  B.  2B5 

Henderson,  Lt.-Col. 
412,  T.76 

Hendry,  E.  582 

Henley  580 

 Ld.  61 

 Lady  412 

Henn,  T.  R.  6*1 
Hennab,  W.  6*55 
Henniker  17JL  Maj. 
J.  !94 

 Lord  394 

Henthorn,  J.  651 
Herbert  414 
Hereford,  Bp.  360 
Herrick,  L.  38.9 
Hervey,  T.  K.  £53 

 Lord  A.  C.  566 

Hesketb,  L.  320 
Hewitt,  C.  LM9,  F. 

655-    P.  566 
Hibbert,  A.  J.  [81 
Hickman,  E.  656 
Hicks,  G.  482.  R. 

382 
Hiffe  182 
Higgins,  T.  284 
Higginson,  E.  16 
Higgs,  H.  655 
Hildyard,  H,  512, 

M.  A.  47J 
HiIgrove,T.  487 
Hill  644.  C.S.644. 

F.  H.  566.  Capt. 

G.  D.  122.  J.  61^ 
580.  L.  23.  T. 
186 

Hilliard  61 
HUIier,  G.  15 
Hincksman,  T.  C. 

m 

Hind,  J.  65J 
Hindi,  J.  T.  113 
Hiue  22,   C.  651 
Hird,T.  388 
Hirscbel,  S.  1M 
Hoad,  M.  A.  647 
Hubbouse,  Lady  J. 
15 

Hoblyn,  M.A.E.644 
Hobsoo,  1L  W.  644. 

G.  92,  T.  653 
Hodges,  T.  644 
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HodgkmtOD,  C.  182 
Hodgson,  E.  T.  22* 

j.  gaa*  w.  90 

Hodsdon,  J.  2JLL  H, 
H.  654.  H.J.  263 


Hoe,  J.  H.  660 
Hogan,  J.  O.  190 
Hogge,  Lt.-Col.  75 
Holcrolt  4BJ 
Holden,  E.  A.  472 
Holder,  M.  120 
Holding,  C.  412 
Holds  wort  h,T.  263 
Hole,  C.  285,  J. 472 
Holford,  Maj.  566. 
Holland,  H,  555. 
Holmes,  J.  860,  565. 

W.  R.  L86. 
Home,  Sir  E.  554. 

Earl  6*44 
Hone,  R.  B.  75 
Hooper,  J.  186.  W. 

N.  172 
Hope,  566,644.  Lt.- 
Col.  26i    A.  C. 
566,   L.D.  644 
Hopkins,  C.  B.  483 
Horlock,  H,  D.  C. 

S.36Q 
Horman,  R.  S.  74 
Hornby,  Lt.-Capt. 

C262 
Horndon,  Lu-Col. 

W.  H,  284 
Home,  Sir  W.  411 
Horsley,  J,  C.  553 
Horton,  R.  \J3 
Horwood  284 
Hosier,  W.  1 88 
Houston,  R.  566 
Howard,  fcL  263.  J. 

646,651 
Howe,  Earl,  657 
Howel,  A.  M.  486 
Howels,  W.  653 
Howick,  Lord  113 
Howland, Baron  566 
H  owlett,  R.  36o 
Howley  22 
Howman,  R.  F.  512 
Hoy,  R.  655 
Hubbock  62 
Hudetot,  E.  Ifi 
Hughes,  A.65i*.  E. 

41L    J.  472 
Hulme,  A.  93,  J. 

fcL  H2 
Hum,  T.  282 
Huroby,  \V.  654 
Hume,  H,  412,  R. 

644 
Hunt,  J.  2J 
Hunter,  Sir  M.  15 
Hurst,  H.  L  644,  T. 

38.9.  W.  2H3 
Hussey,  W.  581 
Hutchinson,  C.  G, 


gg2.Capt.2H2,  L. 
262.    W.  N.  566. 
Huxbam,  E.  E.  285 
Hyde,  M.  A.  412 
I»ge,  W.653 
Iuglefield  644 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  61 
Ingram,  Dr.  356,  W. 
644 

Ireland,  T.  2Q 
Irving,  Capt.  416 
Jrwin,  C.  E.  263 
Isacke,  S.  412 
Isham,  R.  412 
Israel,  M.  92 
Isted,  A.  173 
Jackson,  A.  658.  G. 

262.   J.  188 
Jacob   loo,    E.  S. 

mL    H.388.  P. 

360 

Jadit,  M.  F.  264 
James,  J.  B.  J  7 3. 

J.  H.266.  M.655. 

T.  656^  188 
Jaques,  J.  485 
Jarratt,  A.  483 
Jarrett.T.  360 
Jayne,  C.  655. 
Jeffery,  J.  R.  65J. 

E.  2M 
Jelf,  R.  W.  644 
Jemmett  26*3 
Jenkins,  E.  566.  J. 

255 

Jenner,  A.  264,  W. 

A.  282 
Jenney,  A.  389 
Jenyns  284 
Jerdan,  A.  581 
Jeremte,  J.  F.  630 
Jerroyn,  A.  389 
Jerningham  286 
Jessett,  R.  582 
Jessopp,  E.  F.  L86 
Joberns,  J.  656. 
Jobson  382 
Jocelyn,  A.  C.  645 
Jodrell,  H.  S.  1M 
Johnson,  Dr.  557. 

W.M.  185,  281 
Johnston,  E.  112 
Johnstone,  C.  286, 

CM.  662,  Sir  J. 

V.  B.566 
Jolliff,  P.  388 
Jones,  D.  382,  E. 

J.  263.  G.  E.  56fL 

H,  256,   J.  255, 

T.  632,     T.  L. 

255,    W.  360 
Joy  360 

Karslake,W.  H.471 
Kay,  W.  412 
Kealy,  M.  486 
Keate,  R.  262 
Keating,  C.  656 


Keene  151 
Keightly.Lt.T.  482 
Kekewich,  C  172 
Kellow,  R.C.  287 
Kellv,H,  S.382.  L. 
16 

Kelsall,  J.  566 
Kemptboroe,  E.  S. 

Si 

Kennard,  G.  172 
Kennaway,  W.  360 
Kennedy,  T.  F.  4U 
Kenrick,  B.  580 
Kensley,  E.  413 
Kent,  M.  S.  654 
—  Duch.  255 
Kentish,  Dr.  E.  582 
Keppel,  Lady  S.  118 
Ker,  Ld.  UL  F.  C. 
644 

Kerr,  B.  263,  Lady 

E.  G.  561.  Lady 

L.485 
Kett,  W.  212 
Kibblewhite,  G.  190 
Kidgell,  T.  656 
Kilbam,  H.24 
King  2.  CapLA.172. 

H.  189,  182.  J. 

M.  566.  J.T.582 
Kingdon,  J.  5££.  S. 

E.  472 
Kingsbury,  M.A.47  2 
Kirwan,  Lt.  486. 
Kitchener,  A.  187 
Kitson,  $±$3.TJ&& 
Klaproth  236 
Knatchbull,  G.  M. 

113 

Knight.  L.E  A.  173. 

Lt.T.E.92 
Knightou,  F.  420, 

T.  420 
Knowlys  262 
Knox,  G.  16.  J.  J. 

172 

Knyvett,  C.  S.  644 
Kolle,  E.  283 
Ladbroke,  E.  267 
Lade,  J.  H,  484 
Lagden,  H.  A.  185 
Laidlaw  381 
Lainson,  J.  6*4 
Lake,  A.  472 
Lambert,    R,  566. 

J.  S.  360.  AL485, 

T.  484 
Lambton,  G.  S.  E. 

636 

Lamotte,  M.  569 
Lancbester,  C.  583 
Landaff,  Bp.  61 
Lane,  G.  H.  6fi2 
Langdale  65,  M.  181 
Langford,  C.  179 
Langbarne,  Sir  R. 
ILP.2 
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Lanherne,  Abbess 
284 

Lansdownc,  Marq. 

S53 

Lardner,  Dr.  555 
Latimer,  T.  485 
Latonche,  E.  IS 
Law,  C.  MS 
Lav. ford,  W.  R.284 
Lawrence,  R.  F.  75 
Lawton,  Hi  652 
Leach,  W.  C.  360, 

R.  E.  112 
Leaf,  W.  3ti0 
Leaky,  J.  J.  390 
Lcarmuuth,  H.  187 
Leathes,  P.  H.  464 
Leebtnere  655.  A. 76 
Ledsam,  J.  M.  485 
Lee,  A.  360.  Maj. 

F.  C.  G.  4IL  IL 
582, 657 

Leech,  J.  L.  231 
Leechman  362 
Leedham,  A.  412 
Leeks,  A.  W.  16 
Leeson,  Lady  C.  19 
Leete,  J.  651 
Lebunte,  A.  490 
Leifcbild,  J.  61 
LeiphtoD,  Sir  B  644 
Le  Keux  356 
Leir,  H,  M.  173 
Leitb,  Bp.  358 
Lely,  M.  \_M 
Le  Marcbanr,  J.  G. 
566 

Le  Mesurier,  Capt. 

fififi 

Lemon  555 
Lend,  E.  G.  656 
Lennard,  J.  B.  261 
Lennox,  Ld.  G.  H* 
485 

Leopold,  King  169 
Leslie,  C.  644,  C. 

M.  419 
Lethbridf e,  J.  655 
Levenbagen,  F.  58 1 
Lewis,  T.  93.  W. 

963 

Lewyd,  A.  255 
Liddell,  C.  65L  IL 

G.  262 
Liggins  61 
Lilly,  G.  490 
Lincoln,  Earl  566 
Linton,  R.  65  L  T. 

566.    W.  4B6 
Lister,  G.  580 
Little,  E.  IM,  P. 

388 

Littleton,  E.  263 
Livie,  A.  963 
Lloyd.  C.  644.  H. 
S.  566 


Lock,  Capt.390.  S. 

A.  188 
Lockhart   381L  S. 

C. 

Lockley,  M.  656 
Lock  wood,  J.W.36Q 
Lockyer,  N.471 
Loder,  A.  17T.  J. 

S.  388 
Lodge,  T.  656 
Loft,  J.  93 
Loftus,  Capt.  F.  412. 

Sir  N.  390 
Logan,  J.  9_!  566 
London,  Bp.  61.160 
Long,  B.  H.479 
Longford,  G.  654 
Longley,  Dr.  412 
Longmore,  Capt.  G. 

172 

Lonsdale,  J.  fil 
Lord,  M.  471 
Lothian,  M'quis  644 
Lott,  M.  A.  E.  263 
Louise,  Princess  169 
Lore  day,  S.  93 
Loveland,  S.  187 
Lovell,  IL  L.  263 
Low,  T.  H  360 
Lowe,  Lady  182.  Sir 

IL  75.   S.  173 
Luard,  J.  580 
Lubbock,  J.  W..S54 
Lucas,  J.  656,  W. 

479.    St.  J.  W. 

566.   W.  2M 
Luke,  E.  113 
Lund,  T.  651 
Lundy,  M.  264 
Lusbington,  C.  76 
Luttrell,  Capt.  566 
Lyall,A.  R.Z6 
Lyncb,  A.  271.  A. 

IL  661 
Lyon, M.  3£0 
Lyster,  J.  ill 
Maberly,  W.  L.566 
Macartney,  F.  474 
Macaulav,  T.  B.  75 
Macdonald,  C.  E. 

487.  D.  38_9_.  Cap. 

J.  A.  48J.  P.  4M 
M'Donald,  R.  390 
Mac  Donnrll.S.  173 
M 'Gavin,  W.  383 
Machen,  J.  483 
Mackay  651 
Mackenzie  35iL  A. 

190.    Lt.  A.  [90, 

E.  M.  263*  H.75. 

J.  A.  S.  566 
Maekie,  Maj.-Gen. 

G.  94 
Mackintosh,  J.  641 
Maclean,  Capt.  A. 

190.    IL  B.  655 


Macleod,  Lady  3S9_ 
Macphersoo,  C.644. 

J.  14 
M'Swiney,  S.  189_ 
Madan,  Capt.  F.  16 
Maddy,  IL  285 
Malcolm,  J. 76.  Sir 

P.  U2 
Maling,  M.  S.  285 
Mallett,  J.  IM 
Manby,  Capt.  2 
Manchester,  Ducb. 

Dow.  9] 
Manley,  N.  9_0 
Manning,  M.E.IM 
Mansel,  Sir  J.  76 
Mantell,  Lady  464 
Manners,  Earl  39J 

 C'tess2H6,  391 

Mapleton,  W.  B.  93 
Marriott,Maj.C.472. 

W.  IL  28J 
Marsb,  IL  C.  172 
Margetts,  E»  963 
Marron,  M.  190 
Marryat,  F.  \J3 
Marsb,  W.  15 
Marshall,  C.  75,  3B9_ 
Martin,  Lieut.  9_2. 

C.  L.  190.  M. 

566.   R.  651 
Marwood,  T.  651 
M  a*  e  field,  J.9J 
Massey,  G.  L.  472 
Master  261 
Maton,  Dr.  555 
Matthew,  C.  411 
Matthews,  S.  58_L 
Matthison  6J 
Maule,  J.  485 
Maw  bey,  C.  C.  M. 

IM 

Maydwell,  R.  J.  360 
Meade,  E.  645 
Medhurst  256. 
Meek,  J.  75 
Meggy,  W.  £85 
Melrille,  A.  L.  75, 

H.  186,    J.  M.  76 

  Vise.  651 

Meredith,  R,  655. 

S.  N.  226 
Merrington,  J.  284 
Messenger,  T.  485 
Meyricke,  R.  7_6 
M  ichel  I,  M.  656 
Micklem,  A.  S3 
Middleton,  fcL  566. 

IL  G.  651 
Miles  262.   E.  566 
Mitford,  G  2M 
Miller,  T.  tL  360 
Milligan,  Capt.  75 
Milligen267 
Millner,  J.  i8_L  W. 

566 


Mills,  IL  A.  26A  J. 

L,  651.   M.  38& 

T.  281 
Milman,  L  389 
Milnes,  D.  412 
MinihulJ,  L.  92.  M. 

16 

Minto,  Earl  15 
Mitchell,  Maj.  566. 

C.  9_L_  jr. 

Mitchinson,  J.  654 
Muffatfc  IL  2S5 
Molyneux,  E.  91,  J, 

M.  173 
Money,  J.  360 
Monnington.G.  36Q 
Monsell,M.  W.483 
Montagu,  E.  656. 

Capt.H.  262.  L. 

E.  644 

Montgomery,  J.  A. 
1B6 

Moone,  W.  655 
Moore,  Sir  G.  172. 

G.  360,  J.  75.  L. 

C.  657_.  S.  D.  412 
Mordsunt  653 
Moreton  172 
Morgan  653*  E.  289. 

Sir  H.  394.   J.  B. 

261.  W.  566.  W. 

T.  655 
Morris,  A.  G.  94,  W. 

432 

Morsbead,  M.  92 
Morion,  W.  S.  484 
Mortara,  C'tets  658 
Mortimer,  G.  580. 

R.  £44 
Mortlock,  E.  483 
Morton,  T.  18_1 
Mostyn,  Cap.  472. 

P.  255 
Mountenay,J.B.3  66 
Mulcaster,SirF.\V. 

360 

Muller,  C.  O.  561 
Mullins,  C.  194 
Mundy,  C.  64J 
Munro,  W.  SI 
Murpby,  H  390 
Murray,  G.  412,  M. 

J.  963 

 Ld.  G.  358 

Musgrare,  C.  76 
Musters,  C.  19_l 
Myddleton,  R  W. 

644 

Mytton,  M.  286 
Napper,  T.  425 
Nasb,  Lt.  J.  581 
Nason,  A.  16 
Nathan  L£2 
Nayler,  E.  M.  264 
Neale,  Sir  \L  17_2 
Neck,  A.  644 
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Nelson,  J.  122  Ostler  2  Phillips,   Dr.  533,  Pxiaulx,  A,  M.  £53 

Nepean,  E.264  Outram,  E.  H.  20.      A.M.  412.  J.  7*.  Price,  C.   12&  J. 

Nesbitt,Sir  J.658  S.  582  P.  L.  123.   S.  62.      34.  J.  264,  T.2fifl 

Ncvill  566.  £44  Overbury,  E.  483  S.  H.  187  Pricked,  S.  652 

New,  E.  P.  £81  Oierend,  J.  182  Pbillpots,  W.J.  4; 2  Prideaua,  Mai.  422, 

Newark,  Lord  263  Owen,  T.  C.  264  Pbillpotts,  J.  W.360      W.  9_2 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  Owens,  R.  <Um  Pbipps,  E.  £5iL   H,  Pring,  J.  C.Ifi 

ITU  Oxborougb,  E.  S^22      M.  125.  L  B.  122  Pringle,  M.  128 

Newdigate,  Lady  B.  Osley,  C.  283  Pbipton,  A.  E.  J.  7£  Probyn,  J.  Ill 

£44  Page,  U,  282  Pboenia,  M.  I2£  Proctor,  A.  188 

Newly,  J.  421  Paget,  Baron,  566.  Pickersgill,  W. 533  Prole,  Capt.  360 

Newman  £1  Lady  E.  123  Pickney,  J.  23  Prout  £1 

Newport,  Sir  S.  487  Palgrave,  F.  262  Picklball,T.  £62  Prowling,  E.  283 

New  ion,  R.  23  Pa  I  liter,  R.  B.  I_I3  Pidgeon,  J.  T.  £44  Pruen,  M.  £44 

Nibbt,  G.  £51  Palmer,  C.          E.  Pidaley,  S.  2fi3  Pugbe  S56 

Nicholas  22  C.  123.   H.  1XL  Piersefi54  Pulley,  L.  C.  £64 

Nichols,  J.  G.  123  M.  580.    P.  182  Pigot,  S.  go.  Pulsford,  A.  26J 

Nicholson  285.  M.  Palsgrave,  E.  C.  282  Pike,  T.  94  P  airier,  J.  188 

2£4.    W.93  Paoter,  P.  £53  Pilford388  Purl  on.  S.  657 

Nicolas,  Sir  H,  172  Parkenbam  IM  Pinborn,  G.  566  Putt,  T.  65J 

Nicolay,    M.   482.  Parker,  C.  F.  644.  Pinsent,  M.  A.  183  Pytts  485 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  262  J.  58L    R.  £51  Pitman,  Col.  360  Quicke,  A.  566.  W. 

Night,  G.  511  Parkin  1^0  Pitt,T.£55  H.853 

Niven,  D.  5H0  Parkinson,  E.  188  Piatt,  S.  173  Quin,  M.  J.  172 

Noble,  M.  583  Paroissien,  E.644  Pleydell,  C.  522  Quintiu,  T.  £64 

Noel,  A.  36k    C.  Parrott,  J.  93  Plowden,  R.  C.  21  Radcliffe,  R.  B.  482 

360  Parry,  A.  48fii   C.  Plum pt re,  E.  93  Rainbow,  J.  283 

Norbrun,  C.  £85  L.  483.  Capt.  R.  Plumptree,  J.  Ui£  Raincork,  W.  1££ 

Norecross,  J.  £44  388  Pocock,  W.  £l  Raine,  F.  R.  73 

Norman,  S.  W.264.  Parsons  583.  J.  360  Polhill,  F.  S.  284*  Rainier,  H.E.483 

471  Pattisgoii,\V.H.263t  W.  IL  284  Rains,  Capt.  181 

Norris  £L  W.  264^  330  Pollen,  E.  121  Ramolini,  L,  413 

286  Paul  282.  E.  V.  £44  Pomfret,  C'tess  412  Ramsay,  Lord,  657 

North,  IL  G.  186.  Payler,J.  24  Ponsonby  356.    W.  Ramsey,  Maj.-Gen. 

L.471  Payne,  22*   C.  £44.  25.  Lord  411  G.  471 

Notley,  C.  36Q  R.  IL  264  Poole  574.    E.  76.  Rashleigh,  H.  93.  J. 

Nottidge,  J.  92  Peach,  F.  M.389.  S.  R.  P.  422  582 

Novello,  E.  P.  553  182  Pope,  A.  581,  T.  284  Ratcliffe,Caut.  J.172 

Noverre,  A.  482  Peacock,  A.  483.  J.  Popham,  C.  W.  2£4.  Rattray,  R.  £34 

Nowell,  A.  263  288  E.£5I  Ravensworth,  Lord 

Noyec  21  Pearaon,  C.  B.  566  Porter,  M.  189  652 

Nugent,  L.  M.  182  Pedro  162  Portington,  tL  654  Rawlins,  J.  123 

 Ld.  172,  471  Peel,  G.  123  Portland,  Puke  of  Rawlinson,  J.J.  187 

Nuthall  £1  Peers,  J.  W.  422  474*  £34  Rawstorne,  J.  286 

Oakley,  R.  484  Pemell,  P.  382  Port  more  1M  Rayner  318.  £.  181 

O'Brien  644,     D.  Pen  fold,  W.  M.  566  Poston,  E.  283  Read,  W.  T.  188 

188  Penman,  M.  M.  422  Pole,  E.  E.  484  Reade,  F.  263 

Ogier,  E.  582  Pennington,  G.  £34  Potter,  J.  484  Rede,  L,  T.  T.  581 

Ogilvie,  W.  652  Penny,  J.  tL  9_l  Pouldou,  J.  B.  £44  Recce,  S.  382 

Ogilvy  UH,    C.  189  Penr»ddocke,T.462  Puuntney,  fcL  TJi  Reeve,  A.  182 

Ogle,  A.  C.  128,  O.  Peppercorne,  R.  fil  Powell,  T.  £53*    S.  Reid,D.  652 

£33.     R.  H.  M.  Perceval,  M.  483  H.  360.    W.  P.  Remington,  T.  183. 

422  Percival,  A.  £44  411  W.  H.  388 

O'Grady,  F.  388.  S.  Percy,  J.  4U  Powle,  B.  285  Rhoades,  J.  P.  644 

25  Perbam,  Capt.  482  Power,  W.  24  Rhodes  fil 

Oldfield,  fcLS.  264  Perkins,  J.  £44  Powning,J.22_  Rice  188.   Dr.  490. 

Oldham,  T.  28fi  Perks,  E.  M.  S.  263  Powys,  H.  W. 3fiQ  F.  9_3.  iL  486.  S, 

Ollive,  M.  285  Perring,  E.  264  Poynter,  T.  A.  282  l£Q 

Onslow,  A.  382  P«*rry,  A.  E.  2£4.  C.  Poynta,  C.  L.  £53.  Rich,  C.  J.  83 

Orde,  L.  S.  7_5  645  F.  T.  5_£2  Richards  568.  E.  B. 

Oriam  555  Peter,  E.  186  Pratt,  R.B.  483.  T.  482.  J.  566 

Orkney,  C'tess  £44  Petre  £4fi  462,    W.  262  Richardson,  J.  651. 

Orme,  C.  422  Pbayre,  R.  122  Prendergast,  U.  123  W.  23 

Osborn,  S.  9J  Philip,  A.  646  Preston,  A.  360.  S.  Richaon,  L.  283 

Osborne,  H.E.  182  Philips,  A.  M.  2£L  486  Hickman  560.T.464- 

Osmer,  T.  8.  421  S.  tL  282  Prestwick,  L  2£4  Ritchie,  W.  555 
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GS1 


Ridgway,  C.  93  Samuels  IM  Shipden,  L.  36J1       Spedding,  E.  2&1 

Ridout,  G.  47  I.  M.  Sandey,  W.  23  Sbipton,  J.  N.  36Q    Speirs,  A.  4M 

A.  483  Sandford,   E.  1B5.  Shirley,  A.  C.  653      Spenceley,  A.  2*3 

Rippingall,  T.  656  E.  A.  555  Short,  C.  644.    E.  Spencer  655.  E. 

Rivington,M.A-360.  Sandon,  V'tett,  656      2ILL    M.  A.  5ii&      AJ±    M.  H.  1^ 

S.  91  Sargeant,  G.  22  W.  IL  12Q  Sprence  563 

Robsnks,  T.  641  Sam  pay  o,  A.  T.  93  Shorter,  S.  E.  264      Staples  186.  A.  485 

Robenon,  W.  tL  M.  Saunders  257.    J.  Shouldham,  Capt.    Stafford,  A.  4M 

422  9JL    W.  5_«2  J.  tL  21  Stamford,  Kurt,  L10 

Roberts,  Lieut.-Co1.  Saunderson,  Lady,  Shuckburgh,  IL2II2  Stanhope,  Lt.-Col. 

566.  E.  24.  5fl&  SJili  Shuter,  C.  &>5  L.  F.  75 

E.  S.  I_fl2.  R.264.  Saundry,  R.  4£1  Shuttleworth,  M.B.  Stanley,  E.  S.  56JL 

W.  £51  Savill,  B.77.  J.  264^      76  tL  M.  17.5,  L.C44. 

Robertson  194,486.  2B3  Sicklemore  5££  M.  F.  U3.  T.388 

656,  359.  I>r.  gflL  Saward,  M.  Z£  Sidney,  M.  9_>l   B*run.  666 

Roliin*,  T.  182  S*wbridge,  1*30  Sidneys  L9_4  Stauway,  F.  657 

Robinson  6LL  Sawer,  W^5Jil  Sigmon  l,  J.  4fi5_       Stavel«-v,  E.  C.  \L 

E  4fl3*  P.  F.  464.  Scarborough  17J5  Sikes,  4fi2  M.  263 

Sir  W.  H.655  Scobell,  E.  5JI£  Sill,  M.  16  Staunton,  Maj.  390 

Robison,   Capt.  J.  Scott,  D.  B.  65JL  Simcox,  M.  C.  23      Stawell,  J.  L.  AM 

190  IL  9_2i    M.  2M,  Simons,  W.  5HI        Steele,  C.  2&L  T. 

Rubson,  W.  252  R.  264.  K.A.  264.  Simpson,  J.  579!  112 

Rochenstart,Count,  T.  C.  2B_L    Sir       6iL    T.  4H2         Steere,  L.  9,  2Sfi 

359  W.  W.  IL  Sinclair  L20  Steinman,  G.  411  . 

Rocke,  tL  24  J.  Iflfi  Sirfojee,  Rajah,  320  Stent,  J.  412 

Roe,  F.  A.  262  Scudamore,  W.  4fl4  Sketchley,  J.   Ififi.  Stephens  251,  Dr. 

Rogers,  E.  415-  O.  Seagram,  J.  566  E.  2JU  432 

li.  65_7_.    T.  9_3  Searle,  A.  E.  113  Skinner,  Capt.  ML  Sterky,  F.  A.  262 

Rokeby,  Lord,  £56  Seddon,  Lieut.  1_8I.      R.  189,  £56  Stevens,  J.  M.  15 

Roope  6J  J.  tL  £5fl  Skipworth,  B.  (144    Steward,  J.  b.  644 

Roper,  C.  a  T.  4J&  Selby,  M .  B.  644  Skynner,  iL  £52       Stewart,  J.  36JL.  Sir 

W.  120  Selkirk,  J.  211  Slade,  J.        655        D.  25.    L.  264 

Rose  3m  tL  J.  630.  SelloD,  C.  22  Slater.C.  188.  &L2B3  Stock  well,  J.  JL264 

M.  263  Selwood,  J.  £44  Slatter,  L.  [H7j  2ii4  Stone  <IL     A.  76. 

Ross,  Capt.  3M±  J.  Selwyn,  A.  Lfifi.  W.  Sleap,  E  6J  C.  264*    C.  L  L. 

188.    H.  B.  471  263  Smallbone,  IL  412       L7JL    J.  tL  262* 

Rossi,  M.  LB£  Serle,  A.  2Q  Smelt  6jfl  S.  15 

RotberyfiJ  Seton,  M.  C.  263  Smetham.L.  A  484  Stoneboute,  W.  B. 

Rnutlcdge,M.A.883,  Severn,  B.  l_8_2  Smith,  A.  265  Cap.  644 

(m  Severne,   F.  I8L        A  26JL    C  644,  Stoner,  £41 

Row,  J.  K.  2B5  M.  4Mi  C'tss  644  C.  47_L  Stnnestrect,  G.  G. 

Rowley,  Sir  C.  56JL  Seward,  Cap.  ill  Sir  C  E.  412    E.  2ft2 

G.          J.  26fl  Sewell,  T.264,  W.      K  22    Capt  G.  Sitolley2fi5 

Rowney,  F.  tL  2Ji2  L.  656  S.  16.   G  S  471    Stopford,  E.  E.  173 

Rush,  fcL  mi  Seymour,644.  Capt.       II  C.  472     H  J.  Storey,  W.  5JLL 

Rttshbrooke,  F.  G.  H.  262.  G7F  4Ji5,      C  6_L    J  Cj_,  75^  Storm,  J.  651 

173  T.644.   T.C.  W.      561^556,    L.  i 6.  Story,  P.  L.  656 

Rushwortb,  M.  E.  654  M.5H2.  T.  G.  92    Stourton  Mil 

3fl5  Shaen  2£5  Smyth.  A.  Stracey,  A.  582 

Russell,  C.  J.  5JlL  Shaw  61*  F.W.6I.  Smythe,  M.  A.  646    Stragban,  A.  16 

L.  M.  26A    M.  iL  T.  £5_8_.     J.  Snelt,  (iia  Strahan  3M 

r>GG.    J.  C.  26J.  285f  555.    R.  W.  Soame,  4ii5  Strange  9J 

W.J.  56Ji  A£Q  Soames,  4JJ0  Strangford  194 

—  Lady  L.  412  Shearm,  J.  5AJ  Soher,M.E.472,        Stratford,  L  IL  16. 

Rutsia,   Empress,  Shee,  J.  382  Solly,  T.  1h7  F.  A.  16.    J  \V. 

472  Sheffield,  J.  D.  181  Somerset,  Lady  L.  173 

Rutherford,  Dr.  J.  Shelley, Sir  J.  \Lll3      E.  412  Stratum,  H.  V.  173 

36J  Shephard,  S.F/J64  Somerville,  J.  C.     Strickland,  3J14 

Rutson,  L412  Shepherd,  Dr.  6.L      262.    Sir  T.  644    Stuart,  8X   T.  C. 

Ryder,  L  M.  l£&  A.  2fl4*  tL  SJM  South,  Sir  J.  lfii    Lord  D.  C. 

Sack vi He  M.  5J3  Sheppard,  S.  H3  Soothmead,  W.  654  656 

St.  John,  A.  56L  Sherlock,  M.  L24  Souzw,  61  Stuarts  194 

M.  A.  3_6il  Shewell,  tL  P.  65J  Sowd.-P,  W.  65J        Stubbin,  N.  J.  411 

St.  Martin,  J.  A.  24  Shifftter,  M.  L9J  Spalding,  T.  C\±  62  Stulta  658 

Salmon  6J  Shiuglewood,  J.  57_2  Sparrow,  E.  L18       Sturges,  F.  656 
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Sturt'-vant.C.T.lflT 
Suck  lit. u',  V-  264 
Sodetl,  E.  3Jiii 
Sullivan,  Sir  R.  J. 
656 

Sully,  M.  LL  2£4 
Summerhayes,  J. 

LHil 

Sumner,  LL  7_6 
Surman,  W.  H.263 
Surtees,  W.  J.  V. 

5£3 

Swabev,  C.  173 
Sweet  ,'c.  6_L  G.  £1 
Swinbum, S.  S.  485 
Swinlon,  G.  633.  J. 
36 1 

Sydney,  Viae.  lTJL. 
5G7 

Syer,  LL  M.  286 
Symes,  4iAi 
Symonds,  W.  1£ 
Tait,  Capt.  R.  47J 
Talbot,  Lieut. -Col. 

566.  A.  389*  A. 

C.I73.  IL  F.644 
Tatham,  A.  471.  J. 

Tatnall.  A.  S.  116 
Taunton,  G.  2M 
Tavistock,  M'quecs. 

Tawney,  E.  A.  65G 
T-ylor,  C.  76,  4J20, 

Lieut.  C  93.  E. 

285,  482.    J.  23^ 

281,  482.    M.  J. 

263.    P.  J.  hiiL 

W.  7A  i£2 
Tebitt,  E.  L.  3GQ 
Teesdale,  A.  150 
Temple,  W.  262, 

471 

Terrell,  E.  LL  264 
Terrick,  E.  57J 
Thackeray,  Lady  E. 

£4L    F.  5fi£ 
Thackrah,  LL  182 
Theakslon,  J.  £5J 
Theed,  A.  2M 
Thellumn,  C.  A.  M. 

M.  S84 
Thelwall  481 
Tbirlwall,  J.  W.76 
Thomas,  E.  93,  G. 

172.  J.  281.38*. 

M.  483.     S.  F. 

2£3*  W.2M 
Thompson,  E.  75. 

G.  28i    J.  61, 

172,  4*3.  s.  ask 

T.S.47I.  W.  6i5 
Thomson,  C.  P.  75. 

J.  I>.  2iii    K.  J. 

££&   S.  422 
Thorn,  N.  liliS 
Thornhill,  F.  nj 


Thorp,  W.  3jHQ 
Thorpe 

Throckmorton,  362 
Thurlow  5£fl 

Thvnne.tL  122*  J- 
415 

 Ld.  G.  £53 

Tilsley,  J.  5MJ 
Tmdal,  F.  4£5. 
Tod,  C.  B.  ii3 
Toker,  C.  B.  £8fi 
Tollemache,  C.  014, 

J.J.  15. 
Tomkins,   L.  655. 

R.  36ii 
Tomlins,  LL  1HD 
Tonkin,  R.  411 
Tonkin*,  L.  581 . 
Tooke,  LL  4fiL  J. 

483 

Topham,  J.  90 
Torlesse,  C.  M.  3£Q 
Torrent,  A.  W. 

T.  644 
Torring  483 
Toussaint,  J.  644 
Townsend,  J.  9_L 
Townsbend,  S.  472. 

S.  M.  561 

 Lord  W.  £2 

Tracey,  C.  C.  m 
Trait  le  65 
Treacher,  G.  G5il 
Trefusis,  Lady  ££3 
Trevaition,  Lt.  G. 

Trevelyan,  W.  £44 
T  re  wren,  M.  fiSJ 

Triphook,Cap.T.390 
Triquet,  M.47  2.  S. 

P.  485. 
Tritton,  IL  CJ 
Trot  man,  L.  474 
Trowbridge,  Sir  T. 

471 

Try  on,  LL  l£ 
Tubbs,  C.  £6J 
Tucker,  Lt.CoL3£iL 

T.  LL  £5J 
Tufton.Lady  C.  573 
Tulk,  E.  fcL  hiilL 

M.  566 
Toll,  P.  £44 
Tunnicliffe,  F.  579 
Toustall,  J.  3fl5 
Turner,  G.  E.  585L 

S.  4JJL    W.  47  1 
Tumour,  A.  A.  LIS. 

 Viac'iess  412 

Tuscany,  Duch.  473 
Tweddrll,  LL  £4fi 
Tweed,  S.  482. 
Tweedy,  LL  566 
Twining,  LL  15 
Tymms,  L.  282 
Tyrrell,  T.  9J 
Tyson,  W.  1B9 


Tyssen,S.  261 
Tyton,  A.  2ji6 
Uddlcston,  LL  L8J 
Undersell  286 
Uniacke,  M.  A.  C. 

Unlarke  G45 

Upcott  LTH 

Usher,  R.  3S2-  Sir 

T.  47  1 
Uwins,  J.  £1 
Uxbridge,  Earl  5fi£ 
Vallark,  B.  S.15 
Valletort,  Visc'tess 

472 
Valpy  2£3 
Van,  S.  25 
Vanburgh,  G.  22 
Vance,  R.  S.  &M2 
Vassal!,  Capt.N.  388 
Vaughan  573.  E". 

566.    Maj.  LLI5, 

H.  471.  T.  M.92 
Vernon,  A.  567 
Vesey,  A.  653 
Victoria,  Princess 

Vigors,  N.  A.  6J 
Vilett,  M.  287 
VilleboU,  F.  E.  &82 
Vincent  £L  W. 556 
Visme  173 
Vivian,  E.  £44,  J. 

V<rut,SirC.des644 
Vyner,  Capt.  2£ 
Vyvyan,  LL  E.  2£4 
Wade,  J.  383 
Wain  w  right,  J.  gflfi 
Waite.T.  484 
Wake,  C.  657 
Wakefield,  A.  471 
Walcott  \_M 
Waldin,  Lord  3J& 
Wales,  W.  5Ji£ 
Walewska,  C'ntess 
566 

Walford,  IL  IM 
Walker,  A.  ML  J. 

118 

Waller,  R.  5fifi 
Walsbam,  E.  58 1 
Walsingharo,  B'neis 

411 
Walter,  J.  15 
Wahon,Li^i>L£63 
Ward  fifiJ.     C.  SiiiL 

E.  [82.   Capt.  LL 

263.    J.  Lli  J. 

K.  5iiiL  M.3RH 
Warde,  F.  £44 
Waring,  R.  2fi2 
Warner  fiJ 
War  re,  W.  5M 
Warren  2S3,  M.A. 

C55.    S.  4SL  W. 


Waste,  S.  SJIii 
Watkins,  Maj. 
Watson,  A.  91^  ^> 

J.  £&  T.  Gi,  172. 

W.  2fi3 
Watt,  A.  2fifi 
Watton,  T.  B.  L8& 
Waits,  LL  °M 
Way,  C.  J.  L7_^ 
Webb,  B.  Uhl 
Webber,  W.  3R& 
Webater.  Sir  G.  654 
Weddall,W.W.  olio 
Weedon,  F.  16 
Welhy,  J.  g56 
Welletley,  W.  471 
Wells,  C.  6ML  l>. 

2H6>    E.  i63 
Wellttead  £30 
Welsh,  T.  M.  651 
Welstead,  C.  655 
Wemyss,  J.  644 
Wenmau,  S.  474 
Went  worth,  Lady 

LL  567 
West  2H4.    I).  G4A 

J.li    M.  IM 
Wettmacott  253 
Wetherell,  Capt.  R. 

3fiQ 

Weymouth,  R.  2M 
What  ley,  M.  235_ 
Whatling,    Lt.  iL 

286 

W  hatton,  W.R.561 
Wheat  ley,  A.  lilt 

Sir  LL  654 
Wbeble,  G.  V.  J. 

482.    M.  J.  581 
Wheeler,  T.  £i 
Whewell,  W.  5ii2 
Wbicbcote,  C.  16 
Wbinfield,  G.  L.  F. 

389 

Whisli,  C.  M.  631 
Whttaker,  T.  6S4. 

W.  LL  9_2 
W  bit  bread,  J.  W.C. 

412 

Wkitcomb,  W.  G. 
651 

White  ££4.     E.  J. 

M1<L    Maj.  G.  91. 

J.  N.  112.  Lt.J. 

15)0.    M.  1  d  7 
Whitebill,  C.  LSI 
Whiteburst,  J.  4^ 
Whiter,  W.  LBi 
Whiting,  T.  2jil 
W  bit  more,    C.  M. 

113 

Whitfed,  S.56fi 
Whitton,  W.  Lfifl 
NVitk ham,  M.  G53 
Wilberforce,  R.  I. 

7J5 

Wilbrabam,  £.  3£Q 
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Wilcox  fififi 
Wihlen,  {L  75 
Wilkes  184 
Wilkins,  EJififi,  W. 
S66 

Wilks,  Col.  M.  aM 
Williams,  172,  122, 
D.  5JI2.    E.  fi5_L 
G.  2^1.    tL  6JLL 
J.  6-',  4*6.  SxrJ. 
172.    J.  C.  2M. 
IL  Gil.    R.  WL 
S  6_L   W.  255 
Williamson,  J.  435 
Willing,  D.  2Gfi 
Willock,  Miij.  412. 

Sir  IL  172 
Willoughhv.H.77 
Wilmer,  A.  GG2.  T. 


C.  41L  W.  41L 
Wilmot  3G0.  Lt.- 

Col.  K.  E.  382 
Wilson,  D.  £LL  M. 

J.  E.  411,  Maj. 

G.  112^    L  Qhli 

L.  M.  3dU  M. 

A.  182-  R. 

T.  2R7 
Wilton,  E.  7 5 
Winchester,  Aid.  fill 

W.  6J 
Wincopp,  W.  23 
Windsor,  T.  3iiii 
Wilmington,  E.  B. 

Winnock.G.  G53 
Wiurow,J.  182 
Winte.r,S.  liii 


Winterton,  G.  fir.5 
Wirgman,  S. 
Wise,  M.  644*  J. 
644 

Wiseman,  Sir  W.  8J 
Witherington,  Lt.« 

Col.  120 
Wolfe,   C.  S.  2£L 

R.C.  214 
Wolley.  C.  3JK> 
Wood  28i  J.  .01.  ,L 

R.  2££    M.  7JL 

S.  H5L  W.484 
Wuodrock,  E.  A.566 
Woodfall,  E.  4S3. 
Woodfon'e,   G.  A. 

123 

Woodhonse,   F.  H. 
2fi4*   J.  284 


Woolley,  J.  C2 
Wornum,  W.  6J 
Wort  ledge,  L  LH3. 
Wrangham,  A.  F.  E. 

7G.  R.  5_£L> 
Wray,  W.  C51 
Wrey,J. 

Wright,  J.  A.  412 
Wyait 

Wybrants,  Lt.  4B3. 
Wvkeham  414 
Wylie,  C.  £M 
Wynn.  W.  tL  UllL 

Lady,  382 
Wynne,  Capt.  11.24 
Ximenes,  I).  7_5 
Young,  A.  657.  D. 

23.    S.  23 
Zach,  390*  5_£5 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Pari  L  P.  587*  b.  line  26,  for  Dacien, 
read  Dacier. 

Part  II.  P.  5j  a.  lines  22  and  hQffor 
Manana,  read  Mariana. 

P.  194.  a.  L  L3  from  bottom,  for  June 
1830,  read  May. 

P.  b.  L  li  from  bottom,  /or 
Chartillon,  read  Chatillon. 

P.  250.  a.  L  !_2  from  bottom,  for  Giol- 
gina,  rend  Georgina. 

P.  265,  the  title  of  Viscount  conferred 
on  the  first  Earl  of  Donoughmore  in 
1 797*  «>as  not  Viscount  Suirdale— it  was 
Viscount  Donoughmore  of  Knocklofty, 


co.  Tipper.iry.  The  title  of  Suirdale  (it 
is  supposed)  was  conferred  at  the  same 
time  with  tbe  Earldom,  though  it  dues 
not  appear  in  the  Gazette. 

P.  266.  a.  I.  26.  for  Gizah,  read  G\z*-h. 

P.  973.  b.1.20  from  bottom,  for  1782, 
read  1780. 

P.  283.  b.  L  2  from  bottom,  for  Roset- 
ledge,  rtad  Rout  ledge. 

P.  485.  a.  L  2Jj  for  Upthoff,  reail 
Uhthoff;  L  42,  for  Little  Thorley,  read 
Little  Thurlow. 

P.  496,  (in  some  copies,)  Merioneth > 
new  boroughs,  for  2  read  0. 


J.  H.  MCllUl.S  AND  SON,  25^  FAHMAMKNT-STKKET. 
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1. 

Complete  in  Five  Volumes, 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  INDEX EjS. 

I.  The  first  two  Volumes  of  General  Indexes,  from  1731  to  1787.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  AYSCOUGH,  F.S.A    Price  21.  12«.  6U 

II.  General  Indexes.  Vol.  III.  and  IV.  from  1787  to  1818,  both  inclusive. 
With  a  Prefatory  Introduction,  descriptive  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Magazine  ;  Anecdotes  of  the  original  Projector  and  his  early  Associates,  and  a 
Portrait  of  E.  Cave.    By  J.  NICHOLS,  F.S.A.    Price  3f.  3*. 

III.  General  Index,  Vol.  V.  being  a  complete  List  and  Index  to  the  Plates 
and  Wood-cuts  from  1731  to  1818.  By  C.  ST.  BARBE,  jun.  Esq.  F.S.A. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough.  'Price  10*.  6d. 

These  Indexes  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  whopossess  the  whole  Set 
of  this  most  antient  and  best-supported  Magazine.  They  will  remove  those 
impediments  that  would  have  otherwise  existed  in  discovering  any  particular 
information  amongst  so  extensive  a  collection  of  Volumes.  By  such  an  auxil- 
iary the  Gentleman's  Magazine  forms  a  species  of  Encyclopedia,  ranging  from 
Science  to  Art — from  History  to  Poetry — from  the  Belles-Lettres  to  Antiqui- 
ties ;  and  presenting  a  fund  of  materials  for  Biography,  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  without  fear  of  exhaustion.  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  are  divided  into  Seven  dis  - 
tinct Portions,  according  to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Magazine  : — 

■ 

1.  Essays,  Original  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Select  Poetry,  antient  and  modern. 

3.  Books  Reviewed. 

4.  Books  announced  for  Publication. 

5.  Musical  Publications. 

6.  Plates. 

7.  Promotions,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  &c. 

It  is  of  such  an  Index  that  Dr.  Johnson  thus  emphatically  speaks : 

"The  utility  of  a  Grnbral  Index  to  so  miscellaneous  a  Work  as  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  when,  by  the  Indulgence  of  the  Public,  it  has  increased 
to  [the  Hundredth]  Volume,  is  too  evident  to  be  questioned  ;  and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  we  are  now  making  some  return  to  our  friends,  however  un- 
equal, for  the  favours  we  have  received ;  for  not  to  be  able  to  find  what  we 
know  to  be  in  our  possession,  is  a  more  vexatious  circumstance  than  the  mere 
want  of  what  we  have  neglected  to  procure.  This  Index  will  not  only  assist 
the  Forgetful,  but  direct  the  Inquisitive.  It  will  enable  those  who  read  for 
higher  purposes  thifh  mere  Amusement,  to  class  the  many  subjects  which  our 
extensive  Plan  has  included,  and  to  bring  together  much  useful  Knowledge  in 
Theology,  Morality,  Politicks,  Commerce,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and 
Biography." 

2. 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

COMPLETE  SETS,  IN  BOARDS,  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES, 
comprising  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  1808  to  1832,  inclusive,  price 
17/.  10*.   (being  half  the  original  cost) ;   or  almost  any  volume  or  number 
within  that  period  may  be  had. 

Published  by  John  Harris,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  . 

PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  of  the  ENGLISH  CITIES; 

From  Drawings  by  G.  F.  ROBSON, 
Containing  XXXII  Engravings  by  the  very  first  Artists. 
Edited  by  J.  BR1TTON,  F.S.A. 
*  .*  A  few  Copies  of  this  very  beautiful  Work  arc  on  Sale,  at  half  the  origi- 
price  ;  in  4to,  21.  2*.  ;  or  Proofs  on  Imperial  4tp  aLa*  -   
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